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Aet.  L — Die  Ri^iicken  Pdpsie,  ihre  jEcr- 
ehe  und  ihr  SUuU^  von  Leopold  Sanke. 
[The  Ecclesiastical  and  General  History 
of  the  Popes  of  Rome  during  the  Six- 
teenth and  Seventeenth  Centuries.]  8 
vols.     Berlin.     1834—1840. 

Tbb  work  before  us  in  all  respects  evi- 
dences the  great  labour  and  unwearied  toil 
bestowed  upon  it  by  its  learned  author.  We 
can  scarce  help  expressing  both  our  re- 
gret and  our  pleasure  that  such  pure  sources 
of  authentic  information  have  been  developed 
to  one  amply  able  to  use  them  beneficially 
for  all.  We  say  regret,  for  who  does  not 
lament  the  limitation  that  does  not  enjoy  the 
liberty  of  perusing  MSS.  amid  numerous 
nations,  on  which  but  a  few  eyes  could 
alight,  calculated  to  use  them  with  the  faith 
of  the  annalist,  the  wisdom  of  the  philoso- 
pher,  and  the  piety  of  the  believer.  Berlin, 
Vienna,  Venice,  Rome,  all  have  ministered 
to  the  immense  mass  of  erudition  before  us. 
The  Vatican,  indeed,  was  not  thoroughly 
searched,  from  some  religious  jealousy  to  a 
Protestant  historian ;  but  the  Borghese,  Do- 
ris, Barberini,  ancf  numerous  other  private 
records,  possibly  more  valuable  than  all  the 
public  documents,  were  opened  with  great 
liberality  to  the  northern  stranger.  A 
work,  filling  up  an  hiatus  that  had  existed 
too  long,  hu  been  the  result  of  this  laborious 
investigation..  In  various  passages  we  are 
led  to  think  the  writer  incline  to  the  Ro- 
manist, in  others  to  the  Protestant  persuasion; 
yet  he  makes  candid  avowal  in  his  preface 
of  his  Protestant  views,  with  a  spirit  which  | 
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we  most  love  to  see  roanifested  in  a  writer 
of  history :  his  eyes  are  neither  closed  to 
the  imperfections  of  his  own  party,  nor  un* 
observant  of  the  bright  qualities  that  have 
adorned  many  pious  Romanists.  Justice  is 
dealt  out  with  evenhandedness  on  friend  and 
foe.  The  fault,  the  leading  fault  of  Etanke, 
is  a  tendency  to  view  Protestantism  tlistinet 
from  Catholicism.  In  efifect  they  are  the 
same.  Protestantism  and  Romanism  vary 
extremely,  but  the  former  does  not  essen* 
tially  differ  from  Catholicism,  which  Roman- 
ism unquestionably  does.  The  ConfessioD 
of  Augsburgh  negatives  no  tenet  of  Catho- 
licism. The  stilisimpler  confession  of  the 
persecuted  Waldenses*  retains  every  ele- 
ment  of  Catholicism.  We  shall  have  occa* 
sion  to  revert*more  than  once  to  this  leading 
defect  in  our  author.  Ranke  commences 
with  showing  that  the  Roman  emperor 
united  church  and  state  in  his  own  person ; 
but  that  Christianity  emphatically  distin- 
guished  that  which  is  Gkid's  from  that  whksh 
is  CsBsar's.  We  apprehend  that  Paganism 
and  Romanism  possessed  similar  features  as 
absorbents,  but  that  with  the  latter  there 
was  no  existence  of  the  state  in  any  mixed 
question ;  in  such  cases  the  church,  like  the 
rod  of  Moses,  extinguished  the  inferior 
principle.  The  emperor,  therefore,  appear* 
ed  mild  in  comparison  with  the  ecclesiastic. 

•  The  modem  reader  of  thie  beaatiftil  oohiikmI. 
tion  most  think  with  fearfal  ihudderiDg  on  the 
declmntion  of  the  leader  of  the  expedition  agaiut 
them :  "  We  have  spared  neither  age,  nor  sex,  nor 
raiA ;  we  have  smitten  every  one  with  the  edge  of 
the  eword.*' 
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But  ProtestaDtiam,  we  apprehend,  asserting 
the  agency  of  both,  the  union  of  both,  draws 
closer  on  the  Bible*  which  clearly  distinguish- 
es between  the  church  and  the  state.    Pepin 
felt  the  inconvenience  of  a  weak  state  title 
to  his  conquered  possessions ;  he  sought  to 
amend  it  by  a  religious  sanction.    The  keys 
of  conquered  cities  were  laid  by  him  on  the 
altar  of  Saint  Peter's,  and  hence  arose  the 
only  power  of  the  keys.     The  Bible  pas- 
sages adduced  in  support  of  tliat  power,  as 
they  are  applied  to  all  the  apostles,  cannot 
be  limited  to  one.     Charlemagne  ratified 
the  donations  of  I^epin ;  they  were    then 
thankfully  received;  little  did  the  uncon- 
scious successors  of  Qregory  II.  imagine 
that  the  time  would  ever  arrive  when  the 
states  of  the  church  would  be  claimed  by  a 
king  on  the  throne  of  Charlemagne^  on'  the 
ground  of  this  very  donation,  and  no  retreat 
conceded  to  the  vassal  pope  from  follawing 
the  policy  of  his  suzen^in.    Charlemagne 
received  in  consequence  the  crown  of  the 
Western  empire.     But  Charlemagne  and 
his  successor  Lothaire  considered  the  pope 
as  substantially  belonging  to  the    French 
empire,  as  Ranke  justly  shows  by  the  nomi- 
nation, on  the  part  of  the  latter  sovereign,  of, 
his  own  judges  at  Rome,  and  annulling  con- 
fiscations which  the  pope  had  imposed.  But 
this  notion  was  certamly  hot  one  on  which 
the  pppes  of  succeeding  centuries  designed 
to  govern — it  was  not  held  by  him  wbos6 
palfrey  an  emperor  led,  nor  by  him  who 
Kicked  off  the  emperor's  crown  in  1 19 1 .    It 
was  not  the  notion  of  1450.     But  from  the 
very  assumption  of  high  authority  we  may 
date  its  decline.    Still  assumption,  supported 
by  even  an  exterior  of  piety,  would  have 
protracted  the  papal  power  for  centuries; 
out  when  the  ecclesiastic  possessed  more 
than  the  ordinary  failings  of  man,  pretending 
to  tenfold  the  virtues  of  his  race  combined, 
men's  eyes,  even  in  the  mistiness  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  became  opened  to  discern 
between  good  and  evil  *    Some  powerful 


*  The  Romanists  spoke  ont  freely  on  this  sub. 
lect,  mud  the  eotrtest  isngtmge  of  the  Reformen 
liftrdlj  eqoals  the  oebbimted  ptssage  in  the  ••  In- 
S^m/Ot'*  connected  with  the  gift  of  Constsntine  ^— 
**  Pi  Toi  psstor  s^sccorse  *1  Vangelista. 
Qnando  colei,  che  riede  sovra  1*  acque, 
Puttaneggiar  eo'  re^  a  lai  fa  vista : 
Quella,  che  eon  le  lette  teste  nacque,. 
£  dalle  dieoe  coma  ebbe  aifomento/ 

Fin  che  virtute  al  suo  marito  piacqne, 
Fatto  T*  avete  Deo  d'  bro  e  d'  argento : 
£  che  altro  h  da  vol  all'  idolatre 
8e  non  eh*  egli  ano.  e  voi  n*  orate  cento  1 
Ahi  Coatantin,  di  qncnto  mal  fa  matre 
Non  la  tua  converrion,  ma  quella  dole 
Che  da  ti  press  il  prime  rieeo  patre.** 
^  Dant.  lif,  cant.  19. 


check  was  needed  to  the  ordinary  powers, 
or  else  the  worship  of  India  would  have 
scarce  been  inferior  to  that  of  Christendom  ; 
infallibility  being  assigned  not  simply  to  mer 
but  monsters. 

**  If  plagaes  or  ear^iqnskes  break  not  heaven^  de- 

«gnf 
Why  then  a  Borgia  or  a  Catiline^r* 

A  compliment  justly  paid  by  Pope  to  the  son 
of  that  disgrace  of  the  fifteenth  century 
Alexander  VI.,  who  ascended  the  papa 
throne  in  149%  and  with  whom  we  begic 
our  view  of  our  a«tb<^r's  work,  as  he  livec 
in  the  sixteenth  also.  Alexander  had  evi» 
dently  no  belief  in  another  world,  and  there- 
fore  determined  to  make  the  most  of  this. 
He  was  wise  in  his  generation.  MachiavelL 
says  of  him,  ^*  Non  fece  mai  altro  che  ingan* 
nare  uomini,  nd  mai  pensb  ad  altro,  e  sem-^ 
pre  trovd  soggetto  da  poterio  fare ;  e  non  fu 
mai  nomo  che  avesse  maggiore  efiicacia  ic 
asseverare,  e  che  con  roaggiori  giurament 
affermasse  una  cosa,  4  che  I'osservassc 
meno ;  nondimanco  sempre  gli  succederono 
gli  inganni  ad  votum,  perchecoaosceva  bene 
questaparie  del  mondo^  (Mach.  II  Principe. 
Firenze,  1831.)  A  naive  confession .  Ger. 
tainly  both  Pope  Alexander  and  CsBsar 
Borgia  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  thii 
great  statesman's  quality  of  being  feared  ac 
rulers.  Machiavclli,  on  the  subject  of  whe- 
ther the  love  or  fear  of  the  sovereign  ought 
to  be  the  dominant  spirit  to  in^itil  in  the 
people,  gives  it  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
*'  Concludo  adunque  tomando  all'  esser  te< 
muto  ed  amato  che  amando  gli'  uomini  a 
posta  loro,  e  temendo  a  posta  del  principe, 
deve  un  principe  savio  fondarsi  in  su  quello 
che  d  suo,  non  in  su  quello  che  d  d'  altri  \ 
deve  solamerUe  ingegnarsi  di  fuggit  Vodii 
come  e  detlo." 

Overlooking  this  latter  prudent  caution  ol 
the  crafty  Florentine,  Csosar  Borgia,  Machi- 
avelli's  hero,  fell.  It  was  peculiarly  unfor- 
tunate in  the  case  of  Alexander,  that  he  who 
first  attempted  nepotism  in  the  papacy  in  a 
large  way,  should  have  had  such  a  son  to 
make  trial  of  the  possibility  of  the  principle. 
Alexander  and  Csesar  succeeded  against  the 
Sforzas,  the  Malatestas,  and  the  Manfredi. 
and  then,  with  a  sangfrcid  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, both  threw  off  the  party  that  had 
aided  them  to  this  pitch  of  greatness,  and, 
unincumbered  with  the  ordinary  feelincf  oi 
mortality,  butchered  their  friends.  Yet  there 
came  even  an  earthly  visitation. 

«*  Alexander,*'  says  Ranke,  **thas  saw  his  wann- 
est wishes  AiUUied,  the  barons  of  the  land  annihi. 
latedtf  and  bis  house  about  to  found  a  great  heredi. 
tarv  power  in  Italy.  But  already  he  had  begun  to 
feel  of  what  excesses  hot  and  unbridled  passiooi 
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ate  capable.  Cntar  would  flhara  hifi  power  neither 
with  khieman  nor  faTonrite.  He  had  eaoeed  his 
brother,  who  stood  in  his  wa|r,  to  be  raordered  and 
thrown  into  the  Tiber.  Mis  brother-in-law  was 
attacked,  and  stabbed  on  the  steps  of  the  palace  by 
his  orders.  The  wounded  man  was  narsed  bjr  his 
wHb  and  sisters ;  the  sister  cooked  his  food,  in  order 
to  aeciire  him  from  poison,  and  the  pope  set  a  gouid 
before  hie  homse,  to  pioteet  his  son-in-law  from  his 
son;  precautions  which  Cesar  derided.  He  said, 
*  What  is  not  done  b^  noon  may  be  done  by  eyen- 
in^;.'  When  the  Prince  was  /ecoyering  from  his 
wounds,  Cesar  burst  into  his  chamber,  droye  out 
the  wife  and  sister,  called  an  ezeentioner,  and  or- 
dered the  unfortunate  prince  to  be  strangled.  He 
used  his  father  as  a  means  to  power,  otherwise  be 
was  utterly  regardless  of  him.  Ho  killed  Peroti, 
Alexander's  fayomite,  while  clinging  to  his  patron, 
and  dultered  by  the  pontifical  mantle— -the  pope's 
lace  was  sprinkled  with  his  blood.  There  was  a 
moment  at  which  Rome  and  the  papal  states  were 
in  Cesar's  power.  Ho  was  a  man  of  the  greatest 
personal  beauty ;  so  strong,  that  at  a  bufl-nght  he 
elelt  the  head  of  the  bull  with  one  stroke ;  Ubend, 
and  not  without  traits  of  magnanimity,  but  yolup- 
tuous  and  sanguinary.  Rome  trembled  at  his  name. 
Cesar  wanted  money  and  had  enemies ;  eyory 
night  murdered  bodies  were  found  in  the  streets. 
Men  Uyed  in  seclusion  and  silence ;  there  was  none 
that  did  not  fear  that  his  turn  would  oome.  Those 
whom  force  could  not  reach  were  taken  off  by 
poison.  There  was  one  point  on  earth  where  sucn 
a  state  of  things  was  possible,  namely,  at  which 
the  plenitude  of  secular  power  was  united  to  the 
sopreme  spiritual  jurisdiction:  this  point  was  occu- 
pied by  Cesar.  There  is  a  perfection  eyen  in  de- 
proyity.  Many  of  the  sons  and  nephews  of  popes 
attempted  similar  things,  but  none  eyer  approached 
Cesar's  bad  eminence.  He  wee  a  vtrtuno  in 
erimeJ 
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No  important  facts  bccoxne  eliminated  in 
the  progress  of  a  monster  who  was  narrow- 
ing his  attention  to  the  committal  of  eyery 
possible  crime  in  the  confined  limits  of  an 
Italian  principality,  where  eyil  became  more 
visible  still  from  its  contracted  scene  of  ope- 
ration. His  death,  if  we  can  trust  the  MS. 
account  which  Ranke  has  inserted  in  his 
valuable  Appendix,  which  is  full  of  docu 
ments  of  extraordinary  interest,  was  caused 
by  his  head  cook.  An  intended  victim,  one 
of  the  richest  of  the  cardinals,  gained  over 
this  roan  ;  and  the  pope  swallowed  a  bonne 
bouche  which  he  designed  for  his  victim,  and 
had  instructed  his  own  cook  to  prepare.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Julius  II.,  and  in  Borgia's 
case  happily  that  general  law  held  which 
was  observable  in  all  the  successors  to  the 
papal  chair,  that  with  the  life  of  the  pope  the 
power  of  his  descendants  terminated,  Rus« 
sell  remarks  in  his  History  of  Modern 
Europe,  that  '*  Borgia,  wiihout  knowing  it, 
laboured  for  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter ;" 
and  in  effect  he  did  so,  for  Julius  contrived 
to  rid  himself  of  Csesar^  Borgia,  and  yet  to 
secure  his  possessions. 

Bold  as  was  the  bull-cleaving  Borgia,  Ju« 
li09  was  equally  determined  to  have  no  se- 
cond at  the  game  hn  played  ibt— temporal 


power.  The  Venetians  affirmed  that  it  was 
his  design  to  be  lord  and  master  in  the  game 
of  the  world,  and  the  Florentine  MachiavelU 
wrote  of  him,  "  No  baron  was  so  insignifi. 
cant  as  not  to  despise  the  papal  power  for- 
merly. Now  a  kins  of  France  stands  in 
awe  of  it."  Julius  added  to  the  see  Parma, 
Piacenza,  Reggio.  Venice  herself  trem- 
bled at  his  attempts.  The  papacy  rose  in 
worldly  power,  but  it  was  fast  sinking  in 
spiritual  ascendency.  '^  My  kingdom  is  not 
of  this  world,"  the  great  law  of  him  from 
whom  that  power  was  claimed,  became  a 
statute  of  excision.  Alexander  VI.,  for  the 
indulgence  of  his  own  vices  and  temporal 
power,  had  declared  officially  that  indulgen- 
ces delivered  souls  out  of  purgatory.  Ur- 
ban II.  originally  hit  on  the  invenlion  of  in- 
dulgences as  an  easy  recompense  for  the 
Crusaders.  Leo,  the  successor  to  Julius, 
instituted  a  general  sale  of  them.  Hume 
appears  to  have  imagined  thai  no  deleteri- 
ous efiect  was  produced  by  indulgences  on 
the  moral  habits ;  because,  to  use  his  own 
words,  "A.  man  could  both  purchase  them 
at  a  low  rate,  and  hell  fire,  the  magistrate, 
and  remorse  of  conscience,  still  remained  as 
powerful  checks  on  evil."  But  this  sagacious 
writer,  in  the  use  of  these  words,  forgets  the 
language  of  indulgences,  the  pleasing  belief 
in  the  plenary  power  of  the  pope,  not  disbe- 
lieved, on  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Doyle,  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
twelfth.  Now  an  indulgence  perfect! v  neu* 
tralized  these  checks,  restoring,  according  to 
the  form  in  Seckendorf,  the  person  to  mat 
innocence  and  purity  which  he  posse^sed.in 
baptism,  and  that  when*he  died,  the  gates  of 
punishment  should  be  shut,  and  the  gates  of 
the  paradise  of  delight  should  be  opened  j 
and  if  he  died  instanter,  this  grace  should  be 
in  full  force  when  he  was  at  the  point  of 
death. — Seek.  Comment,  lib.  i.  p.  14.* 
To  such  an  extent  had  this  traffic  proceed- 


*  Maimburgh,  the  Jesnit,  describes  the  sale  of 
indolgences  as  folk>ws :  **  Ezempio  JqIH  Pontificif 
(Leo)  ad  indulg^tias  nfogram  habult  Has  abiw 
que  terrarum  publioaie  coraTit  laetas  oanoibus,  «afs 
pecuniam  impensam  ad  structuram  St.  Petri  solve, 
rent,  potestate  vescendi  oTis,  et  casco  tempore 
Quadraffesims  et  eligendi  sibi  confesslonarhim. 
Bona  nde  afnosoendum  estqiii>d  Pontifieee  ooi 
postea  wiaoesseruntiii  diipenaatione  spiritualt  hufoa 
thesauri  muUom  cautioies  Cuerunt.  Tezelius  or<Mh 
nis  sui  religiosos  in  partem  laboram  associaverat. 
Hi  BUflceptum  mxinus  ut  sspe  fieri  solet  ultra  limites 
urgendo,  ita  ezaggerabant  Indulgentiarum  pretium 
ut  occasionem  dareot  populo  credendi  certnm  esse 
onumquemque  de  salute  et  de  liberandis  ez  purjf^ 
torio  animabus,quaim  primmn  solutapecunia,  literas. 

Scubas  eoncessio  indulgentianim  significabator,  re* 
emisset.  Augebat  scandalam  quod  soblegmti  hi 
poplttis  Tersaientur  et  partem  nummorum  ttvpiter 
prodigerent.— Maiipb.  de  Iiotber.** 
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ed,  that  when  the  English  Privateers  took  a 
ffalle<m,  it  was  found  to  contain  500  bales  of 
indulgences  and  sixteen  reams  to  every  bale. 
Dampier,  the  captain,  careened  his  ship  with 
them.  Leo  wonderfully  extended  this  traf- 
fic ;  and  though  it  may  not  detract  from  the 
beauty  of  St.  Peter's  in  the  eye  of  the  Ro^ 
manist,  any  structure  raised  by  such  art  los- 
es somewhat  of  its  grace  to  the  moral  spec- 
tator. How  singular  appears  the  whole 
working  of  thi^  period,  all  having  an  evident 
tendency  to  force  men  upon  higher  spiritual 
views,  almost  in  spite  of  their  spiritual  guides. 
Leo*  was  at  least  a  pope  that  surrounded 
himself  with  the  learned,  but  he  was  also  a 
man  of  pleasure  rather  than  holiness.  Hunt- 
ing, hawkinff,  fishing,  with  the  gay  impro- 
visatori,  and  literary  society,  filled  up  his 
hours.  The  schools  of  philosophy  held  va- 
rious theorems  as  to  the  soul,— some  panthe- 
istic notionSfOthers  its  mortality;  the  advocates 
of  the  immateriality  and  immortality  were 
few.  Erasmus  wassDOcked;  who  can  describe 
the  effect  of  his  generation  on  Luther !  We 
may  gather  somewhat  of  the  feelins  of  the 
age  from  Francesco  Vettorl.  Ranke  found 
this  remarkable  work  in  the  Corsini  Library, 
**  Chi  considera  bene  la  legge  evangelica, 
vedri  i  pontefici  ancora  che  tenghino  il  nome 
di  vicario  di  Christo  haver  indutto  una  nova 
religione  che  non  ve  n'  h  altro  di  Christo 
che  il  nome ;  il  qual  comanda  la  poverty  e 
lore  vogHono  la  richezza,  comanda  la  hu- 
miliii  e  lore  vogliono  la  superbia,  comanda 
la  obedientia  e  loro  vogliono  coroandar  a  cl. 
oscuno."  The  age  of  Leo  was  one  of  the 
most  sensual  conceiveable,  and  all  artistic 
periods  will  be  ever  found  to  be  so.  It  is 
quite  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  a  love  of 
plastic  perfection  is  not  sensual.  Its  very 
source  is  of  that  character,  and  artists  will  be 
always  found  to  partake  largely,  unless  gift- 
ed with  the  super-sensuous  spirit,  of  the  feel- 
ings of  Rubens,  Titian,  Vandyke,  and  Raf. 
faelle.  The  next  pope  was  not  of  course  of  the 
bouse  of  Mediciy  Adrian  V  L,  a  native  of  the 
Netherlands.  The  friend  of  Erasmus,  plain, 
simple-mannered,  benevolent  and  devout.  He 
was  a  church  reformer  in  the  strongest  sense. 
His  efforts  were  paralyzed  by  his  time. 
They  placed  above  his  tomb  his  own  ex- 
clamAtioo,  **  Let  a  man  be  never  so  good, 
bow  much  depends  on  the  times  in  which  he 
ii  born.''  He  was  sueceedad  by  Giulio  de 
Medici.  He  was  unable  to  control  the  car- 
dinals on  the  death  of  Leo  X.,  but  procured 

*  Gradeiiii^,  orator  di  Roma  describea  Leo  X. 
**  Di  etatura  grandifsima,  teata  nxiUo  grosaa,  havea 
tMlllnima  man :  belliaaimo  parlador ;  prometea  aaaa 
ma  non  atendea.  II  papa  n  aerviva  molto»  con  di- 
mandar  danari  al  impreatido,  vendeva  poi  U  officii, 
impegnaTa  loie,  rase  del  papato  e  fino  li  apoatoli 
Mr  aver  daaaio." 


his  own  nomination  as  successor  to  Adrian. 
He  wisely  avoided  recalling  the  memory  of 
his  kinsman  Leo  X^  which  was  become  uih 
popular,  and  took  the  name  of  Clement  VU. 
To  say  he  was  not  highly  accomplished 
were  impossible,  bred  up  as  he  was  in  tlie 
house  of  Medici.  Prudent  In  council  he  had 
shown  himself  hi  the  r^gn  of  Leo,  but  he 
did  not  prove  equal  to  being  his  own  solf. 
counsellor.  He  proceeded  to  war  with 
Spain,  the  very  power  which  had  seated  his 
own  fiimily  in  Florence,  a  most  impolitks 
measure,  and  he  bitterly  rued  it.  Bourbon, 
at  the  head  of  the  imperialists,  marched  up- 
on Rome,  and  though  he  perished  at  the  in- 
stant the  scaling  ladders  were  placed  against 
the  wallsy  Rome  fell  with  the  spoil  of  ages 
to  his  troops.  ^  The  devastation'*  of  that  time 
could  never  *  be  repaired.  Even  Cle- 
ment's own  city  expelled  the  Medici.  The 
most  fatal  consequences  were  the  result  of 
this  capture,  since  the  superstitious  rever- 
ence, the  almost  divine  notion  of  heavenly 
interference  for  the  holy  city  was  destroyed« 
and  the  power  of  the  emperor  established  in 
triple  vigour. 

There  was,  too,  another  consequence,  the 
unhappy  result  from  the  humiliated  position 
of  the  pope ;  Charles  demanded  a  general 
council.  As  it  had  always  been  a  question 
whether  infallibility  rested  in  the  pope  or  in 
the  general  council,  or  jointly  in  the  two, 
the  Iraly  fathers  were  imcommonly  reluctant 
to  call  these  councils.  The  councils  also, 
despite  that  shuffling  argument  often  resort- 
ed to  by  the  RomanistB,  that  such  were  not 
properly  convened,  had  a  most  unforttmate 
habit,  the  result  of  their  human  nature,  as 
regarded  infallibility,  of  contradicting  each 
other.  Clement  himself  had  been  considera- 
bly inconvenienced  by  this  attribute,  since 
Henry  Vin.  had  called  on  his  infiillibilily  to 
negative,  in  the  case  of  his  wife  Katharine 
of  Arragon,  the  previous  infallibility  of  Ju- 
lius IL,  who  in  1508  had  pronounced  the 
marriage  which  Henry  sought  to  annul  valid, 
and  had  unluckily  issued  a  bull  to  that  effect. 
All  the  power  of  the  holy  see  appeared  on 
the  wane ;  the  illegitimacy  of  the  pope,  a 
fatal  bar  in  his  own  church,  was  bruited 
abroad  in  his  adversity,  which  would  never 
have  been  urg^ed  probably  in  his  prosperity, 
and  CUeonent  Vllth  died  sunken  in  spirit  by 
the  prospect  of  existing  and  impending  evils. 


*  Still  we  may  be  allowed  to  dear,  on  the  an* 
thority  of  the  report  of  an  embaaay  in  the  time  of 
Adrian  VI.,  the  German  Landaknecta  from  an  act 
of  barbariam  charged  on  them  at  the  sacking  of 
Rome.  The  Laocoon  had  preTionaly  loat  the  right 
arm,  for  theae  ambaiiadorf  aaw  it  in  that  condition. 
Their  deaoription  of  the  aUtue  ia  weD  worthy  an 
attuithre  peranl.*-App.  17. 
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Ranke's  Hidcry  efihe  Popes  t^  JUme. 


At  thi«  period  ihe  aspect  of  the  religious 
world  was  certainly  favourable  to  the  Lu- 
theran principlesy  even  among  some  of  the 
stauochest  advocates  of  the  Romish  see. 
Contarini^  Pole,  Sadolet,  even  Caraffa,  held 
very  analogous  sentiments  to  Luther  on 
some  points.  Naples,  the  house  of  Colonna 
generally,  Modena,  all  exhibited  traces  of  a 
similar  tendency.  The  inquisition  reckon- 
ed 3000  schoolmasters  as  adherents  of  the 
new  doctrine.  When  Paul  IIL  succeeded 
to  the  vacant  chair,  he  requested  Contarini 
and  others  to  draw  up  a  schema  of  church 
reform,  and  executed  many  useful  altera- 
tions. It  was  strongly  urged  upon  him  that 
the  great  dogma  in  which  Luther's  whole 
system  was  involved  might  be  made  the  bond 
of  union  between  the  Romish  and  Protestant 
churches.  He  unquestionably  favoured  the 
notion,  and  instructed  Contarini  to  use  his 
best  efforts  to  effect  it.  Contarini,  aided  by 
Morone  and  Tommaso  da  Moiidena,  acted  on 
this  occasion  with  consummate  prudence, 
discussing  the  fundamental  articles  of  faith 
first,  wisely  leaving  the  supremacy  of  the 
pope  for  a  later  period  of  the  argument. 
They  actually  came  to  an  agreement  with 
the  Lutheran  divines  on  the  four  important 
articles :  The  Nature  of  Man,  Original  Sin, 
Redemption,  and  even  Justification.  Luther 
and  the  pope  remained  to  be  consulted.  Lu- 
ther did  not  believe  that  the  Romanists  cor- 
dially supported  bis  cardinal  doctrine — jus- 
tification. He  dissuaded  the  Elector  from 
attending  the  diet  in  person.  The  pope  did 
not  come  to  so  decided  a  view  as  Luther. 
Strong  opposition  arose  upon  the  points  of 
doctrine  at  Rome ;  but  Francis  L,  who  saw 
in  this  union  a  wonderful  increase  of  power 
to  the  emperor,  used  all  his  efforts  to  pre- 
vent the  arrangement  of  the  religious  difl&r- 
ences.  Fresh  discontent  and  disputation 
arose  at  Rome ;  the  mild  formula  of  Conta- 
rini was  objected  to  by  the  zealots ;  no 
tolerance  was  shown  to  the  Lutheran  senti- 
ments ;  and  Contarini,  who  had  deserved 
the  name  of  the  Roman  Melanchthon,  foiled 
in  his  noblest  ends  by  the  narrow  spirit  of 
Romanism,  returned  and  left  unfinished  a 
work  that  accomplished  would  have  saved 
rivers  of  blood.  On  this  subject  we  have 
the  following  remark  by  our  author  equally 
sound  and  philosophical:  *'It  is  a  necessary 
condition  of  every  ^reat  and  important  ten- 
dency of  human  opmion,  that  it  should  be 
strong  enough  to  establish  its  authority  and 
achieve  its  triumph.  It  must  predominate 
or  perish."  This  was  felt,  though  the  age 
then  might  have  been  unequal  to  the  expres- 
sion. Reformers  were  as  earnestly  felt  to 
be  necessary  to  the  vitality  of  existing  insti- 
tutions among  the  Romanists  as  among  the 


Protestants.  Reformers  were  accordingly 
taken  in  hand,  but  they  partook  of  all  the 
error  that  hong  around  the  darkened  nature 
of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  institutions. 
They  were  modes  of  discipline  rather  than 
of  doctrine.  They  unhappily  were  con- 
structed to  support  the  papacy  rather  than 
Christianity.  The  monkish  spirit  of  solitude, 
vowsy  separate  cells,  broke  forth.  The 
Theatins  arose,  and  lastly  came  Ignatius 
Loyola,  and  the  Jesuits.  We  shall  not  enter 
largely  into  the  subject  of  the  founder  of  the 
Jesuits,  but  at  the  outset  think  it  right  to  re- 
mark, that  possibly  no  founder  ever  formed 
an  order  that  more  varied  from  himself  than 
the  Jesuits  did  from  Loyola.  He  was  all 
emotion — an  entire  emotionist — if  we  may 
be  allowed  the  term ;  but  the  Jesuits  were 
keen  calculators  of  the  effects  of  a  craf^ 
policy. 

Loyola  has  had  many  modern  disciples 
apart  from  his  order,  the  visionary  class  in 
all  ages  being  large,  though  vastly  inferior 
to  him  in  grandeur  of  sentiment  There  is, 
there  always  has,  and  there  always  probably 
will  be,  a  class  of  persons  who  are  insensible  to 
revelation,  except  they  obtain  something  like 
private  and  peculiar  revealings,  suited  to  the 
mdividual  constitution  of  their  visionary 
minds.  Numerous  fanciful  delusions,  ea- 
gerly seized  on  by  the  credulous,  are  con- 
stantly believed,  and  experiences  of  the  most 
light  and  wavering  character  are  readily  put 
forth.  Half  the  world  possibly  hovers  at 
times  on  the  brink  of  reason.  Loyola  often 
exceeded  it.  He  had  been  a  soldier;  he 
became  wounded,  to  which  accident  we  pro- 
bably owe  the  order  of  the  Jesuits.  His 
madness,  the  result  of  this  illness,  took  a 
leaning  froiffthe  romantic  in  knighthood  to 
the  romantic  in  Romanism.  The  vow 
which  he  forced  upon  his  followers,  to  do 
whatever  the  pope  commanded,  to  go  into 
whatever  country  he  sent  them,  to  the  Jews, 
the  Turkb,  Heathens  and  Heretics,  on  tho 
instant,  without  pay  or  recompense,  partakes 
laigely  of  the  spirit  of  ancient  chivalry.  It 
also  shows  the  necessity  then  existent  in  the 
ecclesiastical  dominions  for  some  powerful 
stimulant  to  the  practice  of  higher  views  and 
principles  than  those  in  operation.  This 
was  felt  by  themselves,  and  even  the  founder 
of  the  Jesuits  was  formed  out  of  the  Reform- 
ation spirit.  Pity  it  was  that  such  a  spirit 
should  become,  with  many  elements  of 
greatness,  exclusively  papistic,  a  circum- 
stance that  strengthened  the  order  at  its 
rise,  and  yet  materially  accelerated  its  fall. 
We  have  seen  the  unwillingness  of  Paul  to 
summon  the  Council  at  Trent  from  many 
other  causes,  but  the  fearful  lay-power 
lodged  in  the  emperor  of  calling  one  himself, 
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a  measura  with  Which  he  t^ras  menaced,  pro- 
bably induced  him  to  hasten  the  convocation. 
It  would  take  volumes  to  describe  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  important  council ;  suffice 
it  to  say,  that  in  Sarpi  and'  Pallavicini  will 
be  found  (he  best  bombinatioa  of  the  cir- 
cumstances attendant  on  it.  The  point  of 
justification,  despite  of  Pole,  who  supported 
the  moderate  party,  and  conjured  the  coun- 
cil not  to  reject  a  doctrine  because  espoused 
by  Luther,  was  opposed  by  Caraffa  and  the 
bigoted  Romanist  party,  to  whom  the  Jesuits, 
instructed  by  Ignatius,  lent  their  aid,  and  the 
council  threw  out  the  doctrine,  severing  for 
ever  all  communion  with  Protestants.  Of 
course  this  tone  of  fVolicy  was  immediately 
carried  out.  Caraffa  and  Burgos,  both 
Dominicans,  set  about  the  revival  of  the 
Inquisition,  which,  though  probably  not 
the  device  of  their  founder  Dominic,  Ranke 
thinks  differently,  received  its  main  sup- 
port through  that  order.  T!ie  Jesuits  ac- 
count it  among  their  ^^^prasmia  laudis" 
that  Ignatius  supported  this  proposition 
of  a  revival  by  an  express  memorial,  and 
Paul  issued  in  1542  a  bull  for  this  ob- 
ject. The  following  rules,  which  Ranke 
gives  from  the  MS.  life  of  CarafTa  show  its 
extreme  rigour: 

•*  r.  In  affiiirB  of  fkith  there  mtut  not  be  m  mo. 
men1*B  delay ;  but  on  the  sli^teet  vnspioion,  pro. 
eeedings  must  be  taken  with  the  ntmoet  diligence. 

*'  3*.  No  regard  must  be  paid  to  any  potentate 
or  prelate,  whatever  be  hie  power  or  dignity. 

"  3*.  On  the  contrary,  the  greatest  severity  must 
bo  shown  towards  thoee  who  seek  to  shelter  them, 
■elves  nnder  the  protection  of  a  mler ;  only  when 
eoD Cession  is  made  are  leniency  and  fatherly  com- 
passion  to  be  shown. 

"  4o.  To  Heretics,  and  especially  Calvinists,  no 
toleration  must  be  granted.** 

The  execution  of  these  orders  drove  forth 
from  Italy  numerous  distinguished  scholars, 
and  closed  instantly  academies  and  univer- 
sities. Victims  were  butchered  in  the  ruth, 
less  fashion  of  the  zealots  in  Rome.  Autos 
da  %  took  place  before  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  alia  Minerva,  and  the  victims  were 
sent  out  to  sea  from  Venice  in  boats  with 
planks  across,  on  which  they  were  placed, 
to  drown  them  wholesale.  With  this  tre- 
mendous system  in  action,  the  power  of  the 
Jesuits,  who  extended  themselves  even  in 
Loyola's  life  over  nearly  the  entire  globe, 
came  into  conjoined  operation.  We  extract 
the  brief  but  exquisite  description  of  their 
principal  governing  principles. 

**  In  this  society  obedience  usurped  the  place  of 
every  relation  or  aflfeetion,  of  every  impulse  or  mo- 
tive that  could  stimulate  men  to  activity:  obedience 
for  its  own  sake,  without  any  regard  whatever  to 
its  object  or  consequences.    No  man  was  permitted 


to  asptre  after  any  rank  or  station  above  that  which 
he  held  ;  if  ir  happened  that  the  secular  coadjutor 
could  not  lead  apd  write,  he  was  not  to  learn  with. 
out  peimiseioii.  With  the  most  absolute  abrogatioa 
of  all  right  of  private  judgment,  he  who  entered 
this  society  must  suppose  himself  to  be  ruled  by  his 
superiors,  in  blind  suteiissiveness,  like  some  inani- 
mate  thing— 4ike  the  staff  that  is  turned  to  any  pur^ 

Ese  at  the  will  of  him  who  holds  it.    He  waa  to 
hold  in  his  superiors  the  representatives  of  Divine 
ProTidenoe.** — ^Vol.  L  p.  224. 

• 

Protestantism  was  then  made  by  this  un- 
healthy action  of  the  moral  subject,  by  this 
prostration  of  intellect  system.  No  cir. 
cumstance  could  mark  out  with  mightier 
power  the  necessity  for  it  than  the  means 
that  were  requisite  to  suppress  it.  This 
Roman  monstrosity,  like  Cacus,  though  it 
vomited  forth  flame  incessantly,  became  ut- 
terly subdued  under  the  herculean  steadi. 
ness  of  the  principle  opposed  to  it,  and  only 
indicated  by  its  fumes  the  foul  habitation  in 
which  it  dwelt  to  the  fated  destroyer.  The 
year  1552  severed  all  conciliation,  between 
the  three  great  forms  of  Christianity,  says 
Ranke,  Lutheranism,  Calvinism,  and  Ro- 
manism. But  deeply  is  it  to  be  regretted 
by  every  moderate  minded  man  that  this 
division  arose  on  points  not  fundamental 
to  salvation — points  which  each  of  the  three 
at  present,  we  are  fully  convinced,  at  heart 
rejects  as  a  source  of  division — points  which 
Catherine  de  Medici  considered  reconcil- 
able, as  our  readers  will  see  in  a  paper  in 
the  present  number — but  points  on  which  one 
of  tne  three,  trammelled  with  councils  and 
Popes,  cannot  with  consistency  yield,  and 
on  which  the  others  had  a  clear  right  of 
private  judgment.  This  is  denied  to  Roman, 
ism,  which  system  always  combined  the  es- 
sential with  the  non-essential,  and  treated 
discipline  in  the  same  fashion  as  doctrine. 
Her  attitude  has  become  immoveable — ^the 
Niobe  of  nations,  she  will  stiffen  into  deeper 
hardness,  until  even  her  fondest  admirers 
will  at  last  perceive  there  is  no  life  in  her, 
and  await  that  awful  revival  of  grace  that 
will  be  as  life  from  the  dead. 

Could  Paul  III.  have  calculated  the  con. 
formity  of  the  nativity  of  Protestantism  with 
his  own,  to  such  hands  were  national  desti- 
nies then  entrusted,  he  would  have  probably 
acted  far  otherwise,  for  he  was  greatly  guid* 
ed  by  astrology  in  most  proceedings.  A 
treaty  with  France  was  delayed  by  him  for  no 
other  reason  than  a  want  of  correspondence 
between  his  own  nativity  and  that  of  thePrench 
king.  We  should  be  curious  to  know  wheth- 
er he  had  tried  the  experiment  with  the  nativ- 
ity of  Luther.  Paul  III.  turned  his  attention  en- 
tirely in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  to  nepotism. 
He  was  at  least  no  hypocrite  in  owning 
openly  an  illegitimate  son  and  daughter. 
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Tq  their  welfi^re  he  devoted  great  attentiox)* 

but  bis  son  was  assassinated  at  Piacenza  on 
the  very  day  on  which  Paul  had  been  heard 
to  express  himself  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  prosperitv  thfit  surrounded  him.  He 
died,  it  is  sai  J,  broken-hearted  at  the  detec- 
tion pt  the  treachery  ^at  on  all  sides  sur- 
rounded him  from  his  family  and  supposed 
friends.  He  was  aoble  in  'the  distribution 
of  the  offices  of  the  see,  and  was  perfiectly 
free  from  m^ny  of  the  papal  vices;,  but 
dark  suspicion  of  co-operation  in  many 
deeds  of  most  questionable  character  hangs 
over  his  memgiy,  and  he  was  certainly  un- 
fortunate in  the  course  of  events  during  his 
reign.  Still  did  he  die  with  the  popular  af- 
fections entirely  his,  but  these  will  not  heal 
the  closer  blows  at  our  happiness  dealt  by 
kindred  and  false  friends.  His  successor 
was  Julius  III.,  who  ascended  the  throne 
the  7th  February,  1550.  This  Pope  made 
one  move  in  politics,  which  proving  unlucky 
and  producing  the  reverse  results  to  what  he 
had  anticipated,  he  quietly  sat  himself  down, 
and  having  drawn  the  plan,  built  the  Villa 
di  Papa  Giulio,  by  the  Porta  del  Popolo. 
Here  he  enjoyed  himself  and  suffered  the 
world  to  take  care  of  itself,  doing  probably 


liqf  were.  «$  rely^tenttto^adrnt  th^  posjUoQ  of 
the  pope's  t;emppral  power  as  the  Pro^estam 
to  the  fuIL  WeU  n^jght  Caraffa  say  of  Philip 
n.,  when  some  one  called  that  king  his 
friend,  '*  Tes,  my  friend  who  b€»i^^  me, 
whQ  sought  my  vevy  soul.''  H»w«»  unable 
to  realize  his  hi^h  notion  of  the  dignity  of  the 
church  in  his  pomicaT  attitude,  but  was  cease- 
less, in  his  exerj^iqns.  tp  append  bc;r  disoipUt)^ 
Tbe  pomp  of  the  church  none  had  mora  ait 
heart.  The  decorations  of  the  Sietine  chapel 
were  bis  work.  No  pope,  not  even  Leo  ^'., 
ever  manifested  more  love  of  magnificent 
worship.  SeveriO  in  character,  the  Inquisi^ 
don  was  of  course  congenial  to  his  spirit, 
and  autos  da  fS  were  to  him  occasions  of 
active  duty.  However,  self-deceived,  he 
died  commending  his  spql  to  the  prayers  of 
all  the  Cardinals  around  him,  and  equally 
earnest  in  his  adjurations  to  them  to  main- 
tain the  Holy  See  and  the  Inquisition.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Pius  IV.,  whose  pontificate 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  Council  of  Trent 
being  then  brought  to  a  close.  By  the  final 
proceedings  then  adopted,  Romanism  sever- 
ed  herself  for  ever  from  the  Protestant  and 
Greek  church.  *•  The  power,"  says  Ranke* 
^*  aimed  at  by  the  first  movers  of  a  general 


less  harm  than  such  of  his  predecessors  as  council  was  not  attained,  the  limitation  of 


had  busied  themselves  in   schemes  for  its 
welfare  without  understanding  the  question* 
Passing  the  brief  papacy  of  Marcellus  II. 
we  come  to  the  pontificate^of  Paul  IV.,  who 
was  invested  with  this  dignity  23d  May,  1555. 
Giovanni  Pietro  Cara&  had  been  the  most 
severe  opponent  of  the  nepotism  of  Paul  III. 
and  the  most  bitter  against  the  Protestants 
of  any  in  tbe  College  of  Cardinals,  yet  few 
exhibited  more  nepotism  over  a  large  extent 
of  his  time  in  the  papacy,  or  hao  greater 
occasion  to  bl^ss  himself  for  the  stojjt  here- 
tics  that  dwelt  in   Rome.      Carafia  hated 
Charles  V.  for  numerous  ill  offices  which 
he  conceived  the  en^peror  had  done  him  over 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  early  career. 
An  open  rupture  ensued  with  Charles  and 
Philip  n.,  for  hatred  of  Spain  was  almost 
innate  in  the  family  of  Carafia,  and  but  for 
the  reverence  of  Alva  for  papal  powert  Rome 
had  again  shared  the  fate  that  Bourbon  be- 
stowed upon  her.    On  this  occasion  the  only 
trustworthy  defenders  of  the  Pope  were  the 
Germans.    Alva,  however,  revered  Carafia; 
they  were  men  of  similar  tendencies ;  and 
after  besieging  his  Holiness  in  Rome,  quietly 
kissed  his  foot  and  expressed  his  devotion  to 
his  service.     Can  any  distinction  be  drawn 
more  illustrative  of  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  civil  and  religious  obedience  of 
the  intelligent  Romanist  than  the  conduct  of 
Alva  t    The  sovereigns  of  the  Romish  he 


the  power  of  the  Pope.  The  Pontifi*,  as  the 
interpreter  of  the  decrees  of  Trent,  secured 
the  prescription  of  the  rule  of  faith  and  life. 
Primitive  Catholicism  included  an  element 
of  Protestantism  in  its  bosom,  this  was  for 
ever  expelled.  The  Catholic  Church  saw 
and  admitted  the  diminished  extent  of  her 
dominion ;  she  ceased  to  take  any  notice  of 
Greece  and  the  East,  and  thrust  Protestant- 
ism from  her  with  countless  anathemas. 
But  the  .more  the  power  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  was  circumscribedf  the  more  it  was 
concentrated  and  collected  against  assaults." 
But  if  the  line  o(  circumvaliation  be  thus 
mighty,  and  the  circle  of  defence  thus  nar- 
row, we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  points 
on  which  assault  can  be  made,  appliances 
from  without  being  so  numerous  compared 
with  what  can  be  mustered  within,  must  re- 
quire such  unwearied  defenders  that  even 
this  ess  triplex  must  give  way  before  such 
battering.  This  pope,  notwithstanding  he 
had  achieved  a  work  of  such  extreme  im- 
portance  as  the  adjustment  of  this  council, 
in  a  manner  fully  satisfying  the  Romanists, 
was  not  however  in  high  estimation  with 
thtm.  He  had  done  much,  the  tendencies  of 
the  age  led  all  parties  to  form  extravagant 
ideas  of  what  could  be  efiected,  and  the  ge- 
neral idea  was,  that  he  both  ought  to  have 
efifected  and  could  have  realized  far  more. 
The  rigid  party  had  soon  an  opportunity  of 


a 

seeing  what  they  could  effect  by  the  election 
of  Pius  V.  We  extract  the  following  de- 
acriptioti  of  htm  from  our  author : — 

••  Evan  when  pope,  he  Irred  la  ftll  tlie  ansteritj 
of  hii  moowtio  life,laatod  with  theatmott  rigour 
■ad  pimotaality,  and  would  wear  no  finer  garments 
than  before,  frequently  said  maM,  and  heard  it 
every  day ;  yet  to  oareful  was  he  lest  his  spiritual 
exercises  should  distract  him  from  pablic  porpoies, 
that  he  aroee  at  an  extreme  eariy  hour  in  tne  morn- 
ing, and  took  no  siesta.  If  we  weie  inclined  to 
doubt  the  depth  of  his  religious  earnestness,  we  may 
accept  as  a  proof  of  it  his  declaration  that  he 
found  the  papacy  unfiivourable  to  his  advance  in 
piety ;  that  it  did  not  contribute  to  enable  him  to 
work  out  the  ssivation  of  his  soul,  or  to  attain  the 
glories  of  paradise ;  he  thought  that  without  prayer 
this  burthen  would  be  too  heavy  for  him  to  bear. 
The  happiness  of  a  fervent  devotion,  which  often 
moved  him  to  tears,  and  from  which  he  arose  with 
the  persuasion  that  he  was  heard— this  happineis, 
the  only  one  of  which  he  had  ever  been  susceptible, 
was  granted  him  to  the  end  of  his  life.  The  people 
were  excited  to  enthusiasm  when  they  saw  him 
walking  in  processions  barefoot  and  bareheaded, 
with  the  genuine  expressbn  of  unaffected  piety  in 
his  countenance,  and  with  his  long  snow-white 
board  falling  on  his  breast.  They  thought  that 
there  had  never  been  so  pious  a  pope ;  thoy  told 
each  other  that  his  very  look  converted  heretics." 

Yet  this  man  never  niitigated  puuishmenty 
and  always  advocated  severity.  Even  Philip 
11.  could  not  tolerate  him.  The  primate  of 
all  Spain,  he  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  Car- 
ranga,  who  was  allowed  to  have  done  more 
than  any  other  prelate  for  the  restoration  of 
papacy  in  England,  could  not  escape  the  In- 
quisition which  Pius  favoured  in  all  its  pleni- 
tude. ^  I  have  had/'  says  Carranga,  *<  no 
other  object  than  the  suppression  of  heresy, 
and  in  thiB  God  has  shown  favour  to  me.  I 
have  myself  arrested  many  who  have  erred 
from  the  faith.  I  have  caused  the  bodies  of 
some  leaders  of  heresy  to  be  dug  up  and 
burned.  Caiholics  and  Protestants  have 
called  me  the  chief  defender  of  the  faith." 
This  appeal  availed  not  a^inst  the  Inquisi- 
tion. His  writings  had,  in  the  opinion  of 
that  tribunal,  s  Protestant  leaning.  He  was 
brought  from  Spain  to  Rome,  and  there  suf- 
fered death. 

Auto  da  (S  followed  auto  da  fS ;  but  fo- 
reigners were  the  chief  sufferers  after  1570. 
This  pope  was  a  man  of  blood.  His  religion, 
if  such  it  can  be  called,  partook  largely  of 
the  rigidity  of  the  Inquisition,  a  tribunal 
which  had  petrified  his  heart.  Not  only  did 
he  aid  the  French  Catholics  with  troops,  but 
he  gave  Santafiore  the  diabolical  injunction 
**  to  take  no  Huguenots  prisoners,  but  in- 
stantly to  kill  all  that  fell  into  his  hands." 
The  cruelties  of  Alva  in  the  Netherlands, 
who  took  care  to  follow  Machiavelli's  rule 
**essertemuto,'*  received  his  solemn  sanc- 
tion, and  the  consecrated  hat  and  sword 
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were  sent  to  him  in  the  midst  of  his  but. 
chery,  as  a  token,  it  would  appear,  that  it 
was  possible  to  find  a  human  being  and  a 
priest  capable  of  mating,  nay  exce^ing,  in 
the  cold-blooded  meditation  of  the  closet,  all 
the  atrocities  which  that  general  had  enact- 
ed  in  the  field.  Tet  he  died,  in  acts  of 
solemn  worship,  combining  them  most  fear- 
fully with  the  organisation  of  the  League, 
for  which  he  laid  aside  a  casket  filled  with 
scudi  two  days  before  he  died,  with  the  words 
^  sarieno  boni  per  la  lega."  He  died  May 
ist,  1572.  His  successor  was  the  reformer 
of  the  Ealendar,  Gre^ry  XIII.,  who  ascrib. 
ed  this  work  to  miraculous  intervention. 
His  reign  is  marked  by  violent  struggles 
with  the  nobility  whose  castles  and  estates 
he  escheated,  and  for  the  lawless  ravages  of 
the  banditti,  whom  the  pope  was  not  only 
compelled  to  pardon,  but,  grievous  retribu- 
tion !  to  absolve  from  their  iniquities.  How 
keenly  must  a  pope  have  felt  this  lash  when 
thus  urged  by  his  own  hand  on  himself 
Our  author,  though  right  in  the  appreciation 
of  the  humbled  condition  of  the  papacy,  is 
certainly  injudicious  in  closing  the  history  of 
this  reign  in  the  following  manner  :<-»*'  The 
aged  pope,  feeble  and  weary  of  life,  cast  his 
eyes  to  heaven  and  cried,  *  Thou  wilt  arise. 
O  Lord,  and  wilt  have  mercy  upon  Zion.'  '* 
We  think  the  strict  annalist,  which  Ranks 
is,  should  not  mingle  the  poetical  with  the 
hbtorical.  Strict  rigidity  to  simple  truth  is 
the  duty  of  the  historian.  He  may  philoso- 
phize on  causes — ^he  may,  on  the  history  of 
an  imaginative  period,  write  in  the  same 
spirit :  but  the  memoir  of  the  individual  does 
not  admit  the  same  licence,  and  the  positive 
details  of  the  death  of  Gregory  ought  to  have 
been  supplied  rather  than  an  imaginative 
flourish.  The  college  of  Cardinals  next 
elected  Felice  Peretti,  who  took  the  name  of 
Siztus  y.  There  is  a  life  of  this  prelate  ex- 
tant very  familiar  to  English  readers,  by 
Leti,  greatly  calculated  to  mislead  the  gene- 
ral reader.  We  read  it,  well  we  remember 
it,  at  that  happy  period  when  a  touch  of  the 
marvellous  rather  induced  us  in  youthful 
credulity  to  continue  than  to  abandon  cur  re- 
searches, and,  to  say  the  truth,  believed  it  to 
be  most  veracious.  But,  alas !  all  the  de- 
tails nearly  are  false,  and  the  alleged  imposi- 
tion said  to  have  been  practised  on  the  cardi- 
nals by  Sixtus,  with  respect  to  his  infirmi- 
ties, appears  to  be  as  baseless  a  fabrication  as 
the  life,  by  the  same  author,  of  Donna  Olym- 
pia  Malaachina,  sister-in-law  to  Innocent 
X.,  who  has  apparently  been  equally  ma- 
ligned by  this  writer  in  numerous  instances. 
We  have  a  great  distrust  for  interesting 
mythological  biography.  On  this  subject 
Ranke  has  the  followmg  apposite  remarks:— 
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"  It  is  striking  how  historjr,  when  resting  on  the 
meinory  of  men,  always  touches  the  bonnda  of  my- 
thology. The  (ielineations  of  character  become 
more  sharp  and  vigorous ;  they  approach  in  some 
respects  to  an  ideal  which  the  imagmation  can  lay 
bold  of;  evenb  are  painted  in  a  more  marked  and 
distinct  manner ;  accessory  circumstances  and  canses 
are  forgotten  or  neglected.  By  such  a  process 
alone  do  the  demands  of  the  fancv  appear  capable  of 
being  satisfied.  At  a  later  perioa  comes  the  scholar, 
who  wonders  how  roch  ralie  notions  could  ever 
have  been  embraced,  does  his  best  to  uproot  errors, 
and  at  last  finds  out  that  this  task  is  not  so  easy. 
The  reaKon  may  be  convinced,  but  the  imagination 
is  not  to  be  subdued.' —Vol.  iii.  p.  122,  App. 

The  first  great  effort  of  Sixtus  was  to  sup- 
press the  banditti,  and  though  all  his  mea- 
sures do  not  merit  commendation  in  ihis 
nmtter,  yet  his  determination  to  subdue  them 
was,  we  admit,  carried  out  vigorously  and 
admirably  realized  its  end.  He  instituted 
manufactureif  of  various  kinds,  planted  the 
mulberry  extensively  to  encourage  the  silk 
trade,  added  eight  new  congregations  to 
those  existing  in  the  College  of  Cardinals, 
some  of  which  it  is  a  great  pity  (the  Inquisi- 
tion for  example)  that  he  did  not  abolish. 
He  fixed  the  number  of  cardinals  at  seventy. 
He  raised  three  millions  of  gold  scudi  in  as 
many  years.  The  Acqua  Felice  was  by 
him  carrif  d  into  Rome.  But,  alas !  in  his 
zeal  for  fine  modern  buildings,  he  destroyed, 
we  fear,  numerous  ancient  edifices,  particu- 
larly the  Septizonium  of  Severus.  The 
tomb  of  Caeciiia  Metella  would  have  fol- 
lowed the  same  fate,  but  for  the  remon- 
strances of  Cardinal  Colonna.  The  Sclavo- 
nian  blood  from  which  he  descended  was 
anti-Roman.  Of  the  very  statues  with 
which  the  citizens  of  Rome  had  adorned  the 
capitol  Jupiter  Tonans,  between  Apollo  and 
Minerva,  he  suffered  simply  the  Minerva  to 
remain,  with  a  huge  cross  m  the  place  of  her 
spear,  to  convey  an  image  of  the  genius  of 
Christendom.  He  capped  the  pillars  of 
Trajan  and  Antonios  with  statues  of  St. 
Paul  and  St.  Peter,  and  they  remain  in  their 
aerial  elevation  to  this  day.  The  obeliskin 
front  of  St.  Peter's  was  raised  by  him  on  its 
present  site.  The  cupola  of  St.  Peter*s  was 
also  his  work.  He  offered  to  furnish  money, 
provided  he  lived  to  see  it  realized  as  a 
whole ;  and  he  did  so,  with  the  exception  of 
the  leaden  covering,  in  two  and  twenty 
months.  His  taste  was  questionable,  his 
zeal  for  what  he  deemed  improvements  be- 
yond question.  But  his  life  was  filled  with 
the  strangest  schemes  conceivable,  all  which 
led  doubtless  to  the  issue,  that  with  his 
mighty  powers  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
period  fiivouring  strongly  the  spread  of  Ro- 
mapism,  he  did  not  very  perceptibly  promote 
her  sway.  His  schemes  for  subduing  Tur- 
key, Egypt,  cutting  a  canal  through  Suez,  I 
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Napoleon's  also,  and  the  conquest  of  the  se- 
pulchre, all  attracted  his  momentary  fa- 
vouritism ;  but  none  assumed  any  thing  like 
that  fixity  of  arrangement  that  is  necessary 
to  carry  out  magnificent  ideas.  All  his 
reign  had  the  character  on  it  which  the  peo- 
ple affixed  to  his  death,  which,  as  it  occurred 
during  a  violent  storm,  was  reported  to  be 
caused  by  the  close  of  a  compact  with  Satan. 
And  in  that  storm  it  was  believed  the  spirit 
of  the  pope  vanished  with  his  familiar.  Hia 
sudden  rise,  wavering  character,  suspicious 
orthodoxy,  all  gave  occasion  for  these  re- 
ports which  clearly  showed  he  did  not,  ac- 
cording to  popular  notions,  die  in  the  odour 
of  sanctity.  His  heart  appears  to  have  been 
with  the  heretics,  Elizabeth  and  Henry,  and 
we  suspect  his  secret  convictions,  though  his 

Eosition  prevented  their  deveJQpment  Guise 
e  could  not  but  support,  and  his  character 
contained  in  it  grand  and  noble  elements, 
which  this  pope  .well  appreciated.  Henry 
UL,  between  Guise,  Sixtus,  Catherine  de 
Medicis  and  the  Romanists  and  Navarre,  and 
the  Protestants,  was  like  the  poor  cat  in  the 
adage,  "Letting  I  dare  not  wait  upon  I 
would."  When  he  ceased  to  fool  himself  of 
his  fair  purpose,  and  adopted,  like  Macbeth, 
a  foul  one,  by  the  murder  of  Guise,  his  po- 
sition was  rather  worse  than  better. 

A  spirit  was  excited  against  him  which 
terminated  in  his  murder  by  Clement,— mark- 
ing the  dreadful  fanatic  tendency  of  the  age. 

Sixtus  ascribed  the  death  of  Henry  to  the 
hand  of  God,  "It  is  only  to  the  hand  of  God," 
says  the  Spanish  ambassador  to  Philip,  "that 
this  fortunate  event  is  to  be  ascribed.'^  Maxi. 
milian  of  Bavaria  (but  when  was  there  a  king 
of  Bavaria  that  was  not  Jesuit-ridden  down 
to  the  present  Solomon  ?),  expresses  his  joy 
in  a  letter  to  his  mother,  "  that  the  king  of 
France  was  killed." 

The  murderer,  Clement,  a  Dominican 
monk,  was  viewed  at  Paris  as  a  saint  and 
martyr.  His  image  was  placed  upon  the 
altars.  The  pope  further  compared  tne  deed 
to  the  Incarnation  of  the  Wora,  and  the  Re- 
surrection of  the  Saviour.  All  these  ini- 
quities, (and  Henry  IV.  died  from  a  similar 
fanaticism),  may  be  mainly  traced  to  the  prin- 
ciple laid  down  by  the  Jesuits,  of  the  abso- 
lute supremacy  of  the  Church  over  the  State. 

B^llarmine,  Mariana  (who  published  a 
book  expressly  vindicatinfi^  the  murder  of 
Henry  III.),  Campian,  Eudsmon  Johannes, 
Parsons,  &c.,  all  promoted  this  view.  Let 
us  take  into  juxta-position  with  these  actions 
just  enumerated,  the  following  extracts  from 
the  works  of  the  three  first  cited  authori. 
ties. 

Let  us  suppose  Clement  or  Ravaillac  in 
doubt  on  the  moral  fitness  of  the  murder  of 
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the  reapective  kings  that  fell  hrneath  their 
hands.  Bellarmine»  the  best  controversialist 
of  the  age  on  the  Romish  side,  in  this  state 
of  doubt,  would  tell  him,  *'that  should  the 
pope  enjoin  the  practice  of  vice,  and  prevent 
the  observanceofviitue,  the  Church  is  bound 
to  believe  that  vice  is  virtue,  and  virtue  vice, 
under  pain  of  mortal  sin.'' 

•'  Fides  Catholica  docet  omnem  virtiUem  ewe  bo- 
nain,  oinne  vitium  e<u*e  malum;  si  aiitem  Papa  erra- 
ret  pnecipiendo  vitia  vel  pruhibendu  virtnte^,  tene- 
retur  liccle^ia  credere  vitia  esse  bona  et  virtt  tea 
malas,  nisi  vcllet  contra  conscientiam  peccare.  Te- 
netur  enim  in  rebuH  dubiis  Ecclesia  acqnieecere  ju- 
dicio  summi  Pontificis,  et  facere  quod  ille  preecepit, 
noQ  facere  quod  iile  prohibet,ac  ne  forte  coutracon* 
•ciemiam  agat^  tenetnr  credere  bonum  esse  quod  ilJe 
prsBoipit,  malum  quod  ille  prohiheV^^-DispiUatiattea 
R  Bdlarmini  PotUiani,  S,  R.  E.  De  ContfWwrniB 
ChristiantB  Fidd  adcersus  hsijua  UmporiM  H<eraico$, 
Qmo/.  torn.    Paris.  1608. 

"Jacobns  Clemens  nomine,  in  Heduis  natus, 
paco  ignobiti  Serbona,  in  sui  ordinis  Dominicano 
collegio  Theologis  operam  dabat;  com  cognito  a 
Th»Mogi$  qixos  erat  sci^citatus  t^rannum  jure  interi- 
mere  posse,  turn  acceptis  Uteris  ab  iis  quos  ab  Hen- 
rico voto  in  urbe,  aut  palam  stare  odoratus  erat  snp- 
presso  consilio  certus  Regis  perimendi  in  castra 
abiit."-~ilf<in<iJia  Libri  ad  PhUippunt  3.  HispanuB 
Regem  Catholicum.  Anno  ]6(i5,  lib.  i.  cap.  6,  p.  51. 
An  tyrannmn  opprimertfoM  git  ? 

The  Jesuit  victim  is  well  described: — 
^  Clement  24  annis,  simplici  juvenis  ingenio, 
neque  robusto.corpore  sed  major  vis  vires  et 
animum  confirmabat."  A  weak  tool  fitted 
by  his  simplicity  and  youth  for  Jesuit  cun- 
ning to  work  to  any  point.  Cognilo  a  Theo- 
logis.  Getting  his  instructions  from  his 
theological  tutors  to  murder  his  king) 

Campian's  letter  to  the  privy-council  of 
Glueen  Elizabeth : — 

"  De  it  known,  that  all  Jesuits  in  the  wide  world's 
extent  have  long  since  entered  into  an  engagement 
to  cut  oirb3r  any  means  heretic  kings;  and  as  to  our 
•ocietyt  I  ^ish  you  to  understand  tliat  all  we  who  be- 
long to  the  Society  of  Jesus,  scattered  fiir  and  wide 
through  earth's  expanse,  have  joined  in  a  solemn 
league  to  overturn  all  your  measures,  which  we  shall 
easily  effect  while  one  of  us  shall  be  found  in  exist- 
ence." 

Eudsmon  Johannes,  in  contradiction  to 
Sir  £.  Coke,  would  also  tell  him,  that  de- 
posing kings  "  non  est  Jesuitarum  propria 
8ed  totius  ecclesisB,  et  quidem  ab  antiquissi- 
mis  temporibus  consentione  recepta  doctrina 
nostra  est.'*  He  also  enumerates  twenty- 
seven  authors  of  the  same  opinion.  Would 
the  zealots  of  any  age  need  further  stimu- 
lants ? 

Chateauhriand  has  asked  and  answered 
the  following  question,  "  Que  peut-on  repro- 
cher  aux  Jesu.tes?  Un  peu  d'ambition  si 
naturelle  au  gtnie." — Ginie  du  Christian- 
isme,  vol.  iii.  p.  201.     Paris,  1813. 


If  a  mind  like  Chateaubriand's  be  thus 
enslaved  under  these  degradmg  iuflt.ences, 
— if  this  be  the  sober  decision  of  the  author 
of  Atald  in  the  nineteenth  century,  review- 
ing the  dark  deeds  of  ages  past,  cun  we  won- 
der at  the  Jaoques  Clement  and  Ravaillacof 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  ?  Must  we  not 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  hangs 
around  Romanism  a  bewildering  mist,  that 
shuts  out  the  odious  parts  of  the  systim  from 
observation,  or  rather  dots  the  blindness 
grow  in  the  man  ?  But  the  opposite  princi- 
ple, of  loyahy  to  the  sovereign,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  papal  tyranny,  prevailtd  largely  both 
in  France  and  Spain  In  the  latter  we  have 
seen  that  Philip  IL  was  by  no  means  inclin- 
ed to  obey  the  see  in  such  matters,  bat 
sought  not  simply  freedom  from  coercion  but 
to  coerce  the  pope.  In  France,  despite  the 
papal  influence,  a  large  party  remained  faith- 
ful to  Henry  of  Navarre.  But  still  the  princi- 
ple existed  in  sufficient  force  to  compel  Hen- 
ry to  turn  Romanist,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
reign  of  Clement  VIII.  that  he  received 
absolution.  Even  this  did  not  save  him  irom 
Ravaillac.  The  intervening  popes,  three  in 
number,  only  occupy  a  space  of  two  years. 

Few  pontiffs  have  shown  a  better  spirit  ia 
some  mauers,  for  we  really  believe  our  au- 
thors eulogium  on'  Clement  correct : — "  He 
wished  that  nothing  should  be  perceptible  ia 
him  but  what  was  becoming  and  in  harmony 
with  the  idea  of  a  good,  wise,  and  pious 
maa"  In  all  matters  connected  with  the 
difHcult  case  of  Henry  I V.,  he  conducted  him- 
self with  great  dexterity  ;  and  the  most  amus* 
ing  circumstance  of  the  period  in  public 
sentiment  i<,  the  alteration  of  the  opinion  of 
the  Sorbonne.  They  had  declared  the  peo- 
ple absolved  from  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
Henry  III.,  and  called  on  them  to  depose 
him;  bjut  in  the  case  of  Henry  IV.,  then  a 
heretic  unreconciled  to  the  Church,  they 
acknowledged  all  dominion  was  from  God, 
that  every  man  who  set  himself  in  opposition 
to  the  king  rebelled  against  God,  and  sub- 
jected himself  to  damnation.  **  The  Sor- 
bonne," says  Ranke,  "rejected  the  doctrine, 
that  it  was  lawful  to  refuse  obedience  to  the 
sovereign,  because  not  recognized  by  the 
pope,  as  an  invention  of  evil-minded  and  ill- 
advised  men."  Jean  Chaste  I,  who  attended 
the  schools  of  the  Jesuits,  attempted  to  assas- 
sinate Henry,  and  confessed  that  he  had  im- 
bibed his  notions  from  that  body.  The  peo- 
ple could  scarce  be  withheld  from  violence 
against  the  Jesuits,  and  they  were  ordered  to 
quit  the  kingdom  within  fourteen  days. 

Such  wt;re  the  mutations  of  the  Sorbonne, 
but  even  the  Jesuits  themselves  were  at  this 
period  subject  also  to  great  divi^ons  in  their 
own  order,  for  by  a  singular  coincidence, 
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though  every  Jesuit  bound  himself  by  a  fifth 
vow  to  devote  himself  to  Spain,  yet  at  this 
very  period  discontented  members  of  the 
body  attacked  it  even  in  that  country.  At 
this  time  the  genera),  Aquaviva,  was  a  Nca- 
poh'tan.  Spain  had  reckoned  on  monopu- 
iiziiig  thiA  office,  bur  the  later  eleciions  had 
been  against  her.  The  Inquiaition  had  sub- 
jected many  ofiencts  to  the  simple  cogni- 
zance  of  (he  Jesuits,  to  report  on  Uiem  t)  that 
tribunal.  One  of  the  Jesuits  charged  his 
ord^'r  with  concealing  and  pardoning  offen- 
ces, provided  they  were  committed  by  iu 
officers.  The  Jesuits,  though  inspectors 
for  the  Inquisition,  were  atsio  to  subject  them- 
selves to  the  same  self-inspection.  The  In- 
qnisition  immediately  noticed  this  point,  and 
arrested  a  provinci  J  with  some  of  his  most 
active  associates.  Impre&sionsv^ent  abroad 
ID  consequence,  that  the  order  was  guilty  of 
heresy  However  they  afTected  to  support 
him,  Philip  II.  never  cordially  supported 
them.  He  was  accustomed  to  say  they 
were  the  only  body  he  could  not  understand, 
and  that  he  was  not  able  to  trace  the  ten- 
dency of  their  actions.  In  this  spiiit  one 
can  easily  conceive  that  the  malcontents  of 
the  body  found  a  ready  hearing.  Sufficient 
infiuence  was  also  used  wiih  Ciement  by  the 
king  and  the  Spanish  Jesuits  to  induce  him 
to  order  a  general  congregation.  **  These 
congregatious  were,"  as  Ranke  pithily  re- 
marks, ^  as  inconvenient  to  the  General  of 
the  Jesuits  as  general  councils  to  a  pope  " 
Ttiey  were  more  especially  sd  to  Aquav.va 
when  there  was  dissension  in  his  order.  He 
however  submitted,  and  took  his  measures 
accordii.gly. 

In  the  elections  he  contrived  to  exclude 
even  the  celebrated  Mariana,  and  in  the  as- 
sembly o{  the  congregation  the  general  was 
acquitted  of  all  intringemtnt  of  the  statutes 
of  his  order.  Being  personally  safe,  Aqua- 
viva  proceeded  to  m^^et  the  other  points. 
Philip  then  demanded  the  renunciation  of 
several  points  in  the  order  that  interfered 
with  the  Inquisition  and  the  government. 
Aqua  viva  conceded  them.  Philip  next  re- 
quired that  the  powers  of  the  superiors  should 
be  limited,  and  that  the  general  congrega- 
tion should  assemble  at  stated  intervals. 
The  congro'^ation  rejected  this,  but  the  pope, 
fully  convinced  of  the  necessity,  ord  lined 
that  the  jsuperior  and  rectors  should  be 
changed  every  third  year,  and  the  general 
congregation  meet  on  the  sixth.  This  was 
of  course  submiued  to  from  the  conceded 
omnipotence  of  the  pope,  .as  head  of  the 
Church.  But  the  trouhirs  of  the  order  did 
not  end  here;  one  of  their  most  fatal  dis- 
putes followed.  The  Jesuits  had  originally 
Dean  Thomisti.     Their  founder  espoused 


that  system.  But  the  Dominicans,  to  whose 
order  St.  Thomas  belonged,  were  regarded 
as  the  best  expositors,  from  that  circum- 
stance, of  his  opinions.  The  Jesuits  were 
determined  to  be  paramount.  Unluckily 
for  them,  the  Dominicans  held  the  seats  of 
theology  in  Spain,  and  when  Aqua  viva  pub- 
lished the  **  Rule  of  Studies,"  it  was  imme- 
diately condemned  in  that  quarter.  The 
Rule  of  Studios  simply  stared  that  the  Je- 
sui's  demanded  greater  freedom  of  opinion, 
that  St.  Thomas  \%as  very  well  in  his  lime, 
but  that  many  modern  works  had  combated 
particular  errors  with  greater  efiljct,  and  was 
intended  obviously  to  put  aside  the  angelical 
doctor,  as  a  respectable  divine  in  his  time, 
but  that  his  petiod  was  past.  The  Jesuits 
now  occupied  a  most  important  position ;  the 
eyes  of  Europe  were  upon  them,  for  the  an- 
gelic doctor,  among  other  points,  was  a  rigid 
predestinarian.  The  marvel  is,  that  so  clear- 
sighted a  body  (at  such  a  time)  should  have 
nrooted  the  question.  The  possible  case 
was.  that  the  Thomists  would  have  been  too 
much  for  them,  had  they  a  ted  otherwise. 
The  Lutheran,  the  Calvintsi,  and  the  Ro- 
manist at  this  period  divided  the  world  be- 
tween them.  To  us,  the  diSerence  between 
Calvin  and  Luther  appears  much  less  than 
it  did  then,  for  in  reality  these  Reformers  do 
not  differ  so  widely,  although  Luther  greatly 
modified  his  early  sentiments  under  the  mild 
teaching  of  Melanchthon.  This  religious 
question  has  now  resolved  into  a  controversy 
with  Calvin  and  Luther  on  one  side,  Me- 
lanchthon  and  Arminiui  on  the  other.  The 
Brhish  Church,  though  accused  of  Calvinis- 
tic  Articles,  has  really  tenfold  more  tenden- 
cy in  its  articles  to  Arminius  and  Melanch- 
ihon,  thau  to  Calvin  or  Luther.  The  rejec- 
tion of  the  numerous  proposed  alterations  of 
Bucer,  the  doctiine  of  final  perseverance, 
thrown  out  at  once  by  the  king  and  bishops, 
at  the  Hampton  Conference,  are  clearly  in- 
dicaiive  of  the  supposed  tendency  then,  and 
the  expressions  of  the  articles  are  sufficiently 
strong  to  persons  who  are  disposed  to  take 
a  fair  view  of  the  import  of  language  ;  but, 
alas!  these  are  few  among  con  trove  r.<sial- 
ists.  However,  at  this  time  Lutherani^m 
took  a  far  more  moderate  position  than  we 
are  at  present  disposed  to  concede  to  it. 
The  Jesuits  thereu|)OH  were  necessarily  com- 
pelled, having  a't  icked  the  fafali.-^t  sy.str^m,  to 
defend  their  position.  Molina  accordingly 
published  a  book,  which,  like  mos'  Jesuitical 
productions,  evinced  great  acuti  n  ss  but 
.•«mall  talent,  and  most  ht-terodox  notions. 
He  had.  of  course,  to  maintain  the  doctrine 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  he  not  only  did 
so,  but  went  a  stage  beyond  it.  He  held,  as 
Ranke  states,  **  that  the  free*  will  can  with* 
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out  the  aid  of  grace  bring  forth  morally  good 
works ;  that  it  has  the  power  to  resist  temp- 
tatioo^  and  to  raise  itself  to  acts  of  hope, 
faith  and  repentance.  When  man  has  at- 
tained this  point,  God,  then,  for  the  sake  of 
the  merits  of  Christ,  grants  him  grace, 
through  which  he  experiences  the  super- 
natural operations  of  sanctificatioo ;  but  the 
reception  of  this  gracot  or  its  increase,  in  no 
way  affects  the  activity  or  freedom  of  the 
will.  On  this,  he  maintains,  ail  depends ; 
it  rests  with  ourselves  to  render  the  help  of 
God  effectual  or  ineffectual."  This  was,  of 
course,  totally  opposed  to  the  Tbomists,  who 
embraced  the  notions  of  Augusiin. 

Molina  further  asserted  the  predestination 
of  that  writer  to  be  stern  and  cruel  (in  which 
he  was  quite  right),  and  admitted  no  other 
predestination  than  what  is  contained  in  pre- 
science, and  that  this  prescience  exercised 
DO  force  upon  man's  action.  A  large  por- 
tion of  Molina  was  right,  a  much  larger 
wrong.  The  Dominicans  called  this  down- 
right heresy,  and  the  erand^  inquisitor  pro- 
nounced Molina's  book  heretical,  and  con- 
demned it  to  the  flames.  But  Aquaviva  was 
not  easily  beaten.  On  the  death  of  the  in- 
quisitor he  appealed  to  the  pope.  His  posi- 
tion was  singular.  His  order  was  expelled 
from  France  for  the  advocacy  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  lawfulness  of  murdering  heretic  sove- 
reigns, and  **  Free  Will"  had  expelled  it  from 


Spain.  On  the  first  point  the  pope  was  with 
them;  and  they  had  contrived  to  get  the  sus- 
piciously orthodox  Henry  IV.  on  their  side, 
oy  tacitly  surrendering  the  league  and  ad- 
monishing  the  people  to  obedience  to  the 
sovereign.  We  easily  see  into  these  incon- 
•istencies  now^  but  the  Jesuits  so  mystified 
them,  that  they  probably  did  not  appear  in 
this  light  then,  Henry  accordingly  re-es. 
tablished  the  order  in  France.  The  pope 
•till  wavered  in  directly  espousing  their 
cause,  when  the  Jestiits  immediately  changed 
their  tactics,  and  began  to  talk  about  a  gene- 
ral council.  He  instantly  exclaimed,  "  They 
dare  every  thing^very  thing."  And  they 
did  so»  for  they  quietly  told  him,  that  though 
the  pope  was  infallible,  yet  it  was  no  article 
of  their  faith  to  acknowledge  one  man  or 
another  for  the  true  pope.  A  subtloty  well 
conceived,  and  perfectly  in  their  refining 
spirit.  Clement,  however,  came  to  no  deci- 
sioo  in  their  case ;  the  Dominicans  and  the 
king  of  Spain  on  one  side,  the  French  and 
Jesuits  on  the  other,  kept  him  in  the  state  of 
Mahomet's  coffin.  It  most  be  owned  also, 
that  though  both  Dominicans,  and. Jesuits, 
and  the  Council  of  Trent  were  all  theologi- 
cally wroDg,  yet  that  the  Jesuits  were  nearer 
to  the  errors  of  that  council  than  the  Domi- 


that  after  sixty-five  meetings,  Clement  pos- 
sibly arrived  at  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley's 
conclusion,  that  ''much  might  be  said  on 
both  sides." 

In  this  state  matters  remained  during  the 
papscy  of  Clement.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Leo  XI.,  who  surviving  his  exaltation  only 
fiAeen  days,  the  election  then  fell  on  Cardi. 
nal  Borghcse,  who  assumed  the  style  of  Paul 
V.  His  papacy  was  mainly  occupied  by  a 
violent  contest  between  him  and  the  Vene- 
tians. Clement  VIII.  having  possessed  him« 
self  of  Ferrsra  by  means  of  very  questiona- 
ble equity,  Venice  became  jealous  for  her 
personal  liberty.  By  her  peculiar  constitu- 
tion she  was  nearly  independent  of  her  pow- 
erful neighbour.  For  reference  to  Romo 
was  expressly  forbidden  in  her  decreta,  and 
she  even  ventured  to  tax  the  clergy.  The 
republic  further  demanded  that  the  benefices 
there  should  be  filled  by  Venetians.  Bellar- 
mine  and  Baronius,  mighty  names,  held  the 
immunity  of  the  priesthood  and  of  the  papal 
power  from  any  temporal  jurisdiction,  but 
they  were  more  than  met  by  the  powerful 
arguments  of  the  Venetian  Sarpi,*  whose 
works  contain  a  complete  statement  of  the 
law  on  Church  and  State,  defining  their  just 
1  im  its.  The  V  enelians  completely  espoused 
the  notions  of  their  talented  countryman,  and 
the  pope  excommimicated  the  republic  in 
consequence,  but  the  Venetian  clergy  refused 


to  comply  with  the  order ;  not  a  single  copy 
of  the  pope's  bull  was  affixed  to  the  churches. 
The  Jesuits  even  were  iu  doubt,  but  the 
great  principle  of  their  institute  induced  ihem 
to  obey  the  pope.  This  quarrel,  though  ar^ 
ranged  amicably,  ended  with  the  severe  loss 
to  the  pope  of  his  most  devoted  adherents  in 
Venice,  the  Jesuits,  who  thus  at  kat  became 
expelled  even  from  an  Italian  territory.  The 
fatal  limit  to  Roman  power  was  fixed  by 
Paoli  Sarpi.  '<  Justly  is  Paoli  Sarpi's  me- 
mory held  in  reverence  in  all  Catholic 
states,"  says  Ranke,  **  he  was  the  able  and 
victorious  champion  of  those  principles,  de- 
termining the  bounds  of  ecclesiastical  author- 
ity, which  are  their  guides  and  safeguards 
to  this  day."  Great  efiforts  were  however 
made  in  Poland,  Sweden,  and  (xermany  by 
the  Romanists  at  this  period.  Henry  I  v. 
also,  though  he  proclaimed  the  EUlict  of 
Nantes,  which  preserved  all  Protestant  rights, 

*  An  attempt  was  made  on  the  life  of  Fra  Paoli 
Sarpi,  in  the  spirit  of  the  zge,  by  five  assassins  who 
gave  him  fifteen  wounds,  one  with  a  stiietio  in  the 
head.  He  mirvtved  the  attack,  and  the  Venetian 
senate  rewarded  the  skilfal  services  of  the  surgeon 
who  preserved  bis  life  with  knighthood.  Ue  then 
wrote  his  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  sheets 
of  which  were  sent  by  Sir  llcnry  Wot  ton  to  King 


...  ,.     ,._     ,  James,  to  that  the  fint  edtUon  appeare«l  at  London 

means,  and  it  is  owing  to  this  dimcuky  also,  lia  laid. 
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gavo  an  immense  tendency  to  the  Romanist 
opinions.  The  ascetic  orders  were  never 
more  rife,  and  certainly  must  have  gained  hy 
the  powerful  contratu  with  the  dissipated 
court  and  king.  But  the  fatal  issue  to  Rome 
from  the  reign  of  Paul  waSf  that  though  the 
Romanists  succeeded  in  regaining  many 
German  states  to  the  see,  yet  the  monarch!, 
cal  tendencies  were  stronger  than  the  eccle- 
siastical, which  affected  seriously  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  pope,  Paul  V.  died  from 
a  fit  of  opopiexy  while  celebrating  the  vie 
tory  of  the  Weissburgh,  which  put  an  end  to 
the  hopes  of  Frederic  the  Elector  Palatine, 
the  great  supporter  of  the  Protestant  interest 
in  Germany. 

But  ere  we  close  the  history  of  his  reign 
we  may  mention  one  fact  in  itself  completely 
illustrative  of  the   limes.     This  pope  ap- 
pointed a  commission  to  examine  into  the 
opinion  of  the  Pole  Copernicus,  conceminp; 
the  motion  of  the  earth.     The  issue  of  that 
inquiry    terminated    in    permission    being 
granted  to  assert  the  motion  for  scientific 
reasoning,  but  inhibited  persons  from  treat- 
ing it  as  a  truth.     They  allowed  it  as  an 
hypothesis,  but  forbade  it  as  a  matter  of  doc- 
trioe,  conceiving  it  contrary  to  scripture. 
His  successor  was  Gregory  XV.     To  him 
are  owing  the  propaganda,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  Ignatius  and  Xavier  as  saints  into 
Rome's  ample  calendar.     Romanism  in- 
creased wonderfully  under  this  pope,  and 
missions  were  promoted  with  most  laudable 
zeal  thrcughout  most  parts  of  the  world. 
To  Xavier  the  world  is  certainly  a  debtor. 
The  Jesuits  obtained  at  this  period  that  sin- 
gular footing  in  China  which  has  been  the 
admiration  of  modern  travel lei-s,  but  thev 
held  thi;9,  like  ail  their  possessions,  but  for 
a  brief  space.     Gregory  must  however  have 
died  with  great  satisliaction,  from  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  high  missionary  spirit  that  had 
marked  his  roign,  and  the  tranquillity  that 
reigned  over  Christendom.     The  calm  of 
this  reign  was  succeeded  bv  the  turbulent 
period   of  Urban   VIII.      'fhe  genius  of 
Kichelieu  rose  dominant  over  all.     Urban 
was  successful,  or  rather  carried  out  the 
line  of  success  that  Gregory  had  laid  in 
Germany,  and  elated  with  it,  began  to  form 
moru  extensive  schemes  of  secular  power. 
But  Romanism  was  weakened  at  this  period 
by  the  gigantic  efibrts  of  Richelieu  against 
Spain  and  Austria.     The  pope  was  also 
treated  by  the  cardinal  with  as  little  decency 
as  any  other  power  when  he  interfered  with 
hia  views.     The  Huguenot. was  also  pro- 
tected if  Richelieu's  policy  lay  that  way. 
Urban  entered  also  into  the  battle  against 
the  House  of  Austria.     The  Emperor  Fer- 
difumd,  howeveri  was  no  mean  foe  even 


when  opposed  to  such  men  aa  Richelie 
and  Uiban.  The  celebrated  Gustavua 
Adolphus  appeared  upon  the  scene  as  the 
champion  of  Protestantism.  Small  opposi- 
tion was  offered  by  Urban  to  this  chief;  he 
had  his  own  views  of  humbling  Austria,  the 
great  secret  of  his  policy,  and  had  Aban-' 
doned  no  claim  of  the  papacy  in  letting,  like 
Richelieu,  any  instrument  work  out  his  po. 
licy.  Urban  became  however  inextricably 
entangled  with  domestk:  wars,  which  ex- 
hausted his  treasury,  and  led  probably  to 
his  unhappy  end,  on  July  29,  1644.  In  his 
time  Italian  troubles  compelled  the  pope  to 
look  at  home.  Ferrara,  Urbino,  which  had 
been  seized  by  the  popes,  opened  the  eyes 
o(  the  Italian  states,  and  rendered  the  sove- 
reign pontiff  odious  in  the  eyes  of  even 
Italians.  The  pontificate  of  Innocent  X. 
was  one  of  quietude  ;  and  Alexander  VII. 
was  but  the  shadow  of  a  pope :  possibly  the 
most  stirring  event  of  his  reign  was  the  sin- 
gular circumstance  of  Clueen  Christina  of 
Sweden,  the  daughter  of  Gustavus  Adol* 
phus,  embracing  the  Roman  Catholic  faith, 
and  assuming  in  honour  of  this  pope  the 
name  of  Alessandra.  His  successor,  Cle- 
ment IX.,  was  deservedly  elected  to  the  va- 
cant  see.  His  reign  is  remarkable  for  its 
bringing  to  a  close  the  celebrated  contro- 
versy between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Jansenists. 
We  can  do  little  more  than  give  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  subjoct-roatter  of  this  dispute, 
and  roust  refer  our  readers  to  the  third  vo- 
lume ol  Ranke  for  a  masterly  sketch  of  the 
polemical  disputation.  The  Jf suits  hod  de- 
parted largely  even  from  their  own  consti- 
tuiion,  since  they  had  deposed  their  general 
without  any  moral  imputation  against  him, 
and  yet  by  their  very  constitution  they  owed 
him  unconditional  obedience*  This  weak- 
ened their  system. 

A  distrust  similar  to  that  in  Spain  had 
arisen  of  them  even  at  Rome.  The  nuncio 
of  Gregory  XV.,  the  Bishop  d'Avcrsa,  was 
expressly  cautioned  not  to  repose  implicit 
trust  in  them.  With  prudent  wariness  he 
was  told  to  be  careful- in  various  quarters 
*'e  parimenii  a'  padri  Gesuiii  ricorrera  con 
avveduta  confidenza."  We  have  seen  their 
political  sentiments  in  a  former  part  of  this 
article;  we  shall  now  show  a  small  portion 
of  their  religious  system.  They  defined  sin 
to  be  a  wilful  infringement  of  the  commauds 
of  God.  In  what  did  this  wilfulness  con- 
sist 1  In  perfect  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  the  sin  committed,  and  in  the  full  consent 
of  the  will  to  its  commission.  This  mode 
of  Viewing  sin  enabled  them  to  get'outof 
vast  difficulties.  A  person,  according  to 
them,  might  will  the  commission  of  evil,  but 
this  was  not  sin.    The  word  of  Je^s  pro. 
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noanced  tbd  contrary  proposition.  Th<  less 
heed  of  God  a  man  took  on  this  principle 
in  sinning,  the  nearer  was  he  to  virtue  and 
forgiveness.  Daelling  was  prohibited  by 
the  Church  ;  but  if  a  man  were  in  danger 
of  incurrmg  any  grievovs  loss  by  adherence 
to  this  principle,  then  he  might  fight.  Per- 
jury was  defined  in  the  same  manner  as  it 
is  at  present  at  Maynooth,  where  it  is  said 
there  are  seven  causes  excusing  the  obliga- 
tion  of  an  oath,  and  five  altogether  remov- 
ing  it.  The  Jesuits  defined  exterior  swear- 
ing without  the  consent  of  the  mind  to  the 
act  as  jesting.  Any  person  of  course  may 
perceive  that  this  system  contained  princi- 
ples that  totally  removed  moral  restraint. 
Their  great  principle  of  the  end  ssnctifying 
the  means  flowed  out  of  the  same  element, 
since  it  is  evident  they  looked  on  all  acts 
simply  in  relation  to  their  issues,  and  tested 
their  guilt  simply  by  the  issue.  All  moral- 
ity and  religion  would  speedily  have  dis- 
appeared under  this  system,  and  Jesuitism 
would  have  usurped  the  seat  of  Jesus.  Jan. 
•enius  accordingly  came  forward  as  one  of 
the  champions  to  prevent  this  fatal  issue. 
The  advocate  of  a  vigorous  examination  of 
the  heart  and  head,  making  the  love  of  God 
the  great  governing  principle,  defining  grace 
as  liberation  of  the  soul  from  the  bonds  of 
lust.  His  friend  St.  Cyran  also  gave  a  prac- 
tical illustration  of  the  system  in  his  life. 
Both  Jansenius  and  St.  Cyran  condemned 
the  church  of  their  day  us  corrupt.  The 
Pori«Royal  system  flowed  out  of  Jansenism. 
With  all  the  learning  of  the  Jesuits  we  du 
not  remember  any  one  useful  invention 
springing  from  that  body.  They  certainly 
in  no  degree  turned  their  thoughts  to  scien- 
tific  inv3ntion,  their  soul  was  bent  on  em. 
pi  re.  The  Janseoists,  on  the  contrary, 
translated  the  Scriptures,  composed  works 
10  a  popul:ir  style,  and  denied  in  toto  the  Je- 
suit principles  on  morality,  speculative  be. 
lief,  and  practice.  The  opponents  of  Jan. 
senism  compressed  the  system  into  five  pro* 
positions,  and  required  the  judgment  of  In- 
nocent X.  upon  them.  Innocent  misliked 
the  question;  but  unfortunately,  when  strong. 
]y  urged,  published  a  bull,  condemning  the 
five  propositions  as  heretical  and  accursed. 
But  here  the  Pope  was  curiously  met  by 
opponents  not  easily  eluded.  The  Jansen- 
ists  immtdiately  denied  that  these  five  pro. 
positions  were  Jans^^n ism,  and  declared  their 
interpretation  of  their  system  different  to 
that  alleged  agaiasl  them.  Innocent  had 
died  during  the  disputation.  Chigi,  who  had 
succeeded  him,  had  taken  the  chief  share  in 
condemning  the  propositions.  As  Pope  he 
reiterated  the  censure,  and  pronounced  that 
they  were  Jansenism.    But  to  this  the  Jan- 


■entsts  replied,  that  such  a  declaration  as 
Chigi  had  issued,  that  *' the  five  propositions 
were  certainly  taken  from  the  Book  of  Jan- 
senius, and  had  been  condemned  in  the  sense 
of  their  author,"  exceeded  the  limits  of  the 
Papal  power;  that  infallibility  did  not  extend 
to  a  judgment  of  foots.  Clement  IX.,  who 
succeeded  Chigi,  Alexander  VII.,  was  in  a 
must  delicate  position.  Two  judgments  of 
the  infallibies  who  had  preceded  him  were 
on  solemn  record,  but  the  Jansenist  wit  involv- 
ed a  very  deep  question.  He  therefore  came 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  five  propositions 
were  condemnable,  but  did  not  confirm  the 
decision  of  Alexander  VII.  that  they  were 
the  tenets  of  Jansenius.  The  Jansenists 
certainly  beat  the  Pope,  and  infallibility  on 
matters  of  fact  vanished  from  that' period. 
Infallibility,  of  course,  is  much  easier  afilirm- 
ed  in  matters  on  which  there  can  be  no 
mortal  cognizance,  and  unsusceptible  from 
their  very  nature  of  ratiocination. 

The  reigns  of  Clement  X.  and  Innocent 
XL,  Alexander  VIII.  and  Intiocent  Xil., 
are  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  disputes  with 
Louis  XIV.,  who  asserted  stoutly  both  his 
own  independence  of  the  Pope  and  that  of 
the  clergy  of  the  Qallican  church,  and  fur- 
ther  that  a  council  was  superior  to  the  Pope, 
and  lastly,  th^t  the  decision  of  the  Pope  is 
subject  to  amendment  if  it  has  not  received 
the  assent  of  the  Church.  Innocent  XII., 
however,  maintained  the  petition  o(  Rome 
even  against  Louis  XIV.,  but  Re  was  great- 
ly aided  by  the  circumstances  of  the  period, 
which  were  opposed  to  the  king  of  France. 
Clement  XI.  was  involved  during  his  entire 
reign  with  the  disputes  coi^sequent  on  the 
extinction  of  the  Spanish  line  of  the  house 
of  Austria.  He  underwent  the  mprtification 
of  being  compelled  to  congratulate  Charles 
III.  after  having  previously  recognized  his 
rival,  Philip.  He  was  the  last  Pope  within 
the  immediate  compass  of  Ranke's  work, 
though  a  slight  sketch  is  given  of  events 
down  to  the  present  period.  He  and  his 
successor,  together  with  Benedict  XIV,, 
were  driven  into  concession  afier  concession 
to  the  times.  Benedict,  by  a  solemn  con. 
cordat,  renounced  the  patronage  of  the  small- 
er Spanish  benefices  still  possessed  in  that 
country  by  the  Curia.  All  ultnmontane 
principles  were  fast  sinkmg.  The  Jesuits 
Ibught  stoutly,  but  their  literary  n*putatioh, 
hitherto  unrivalled,  began  to  fail  them.  The 
attacks  of  their  foes  were  numerous  and 
powerful,  and  the  defence  they  opposed  in 
this  department  was  feeble.  Reforming 
ministers,  all  ant1. Jesuitical,  sat  at  the  coun- 
cils of  France,  Spain,  Naples,  and  Portugal. 
The  attack  first  commenced  with  an  attempt 
to  limit  their  powers,  and  Benedict  XIV. 
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seemed  of  opinion  thftt  the  order  needed  a  I 
strici  rei'oi  m,  but  he  died  bt:fore  it  was  ei- 
fecied.  His  succe<$6or,  Clement  Xlli.,  wus 
thfcir  friendy  but  evenid  were  against  him 
and  them.  An  attempt  on  the  king's  life, 
ascribed  to  their  influence,  expelled  them 
fiom  Portugal.  Louis  XV.  would  fain 
have  saved  tliem  in  that  country,  but  even 
he  pro(K)sed  to  the  general  to  appoint  a  vicar 
in  France.  Rtcci,  their  general,  was  a  de- 
termined  but  impolitic  leader.  He  rejected, 
with  Clement  on  his  side,  all  modiBcaitons 
*^  Smt  ut  sunt  aut  non  sint,**  w«s  his  word, 
and  their  dissolution  ensued.  Spain  follow, 
ed  the  example  of  France ;  Naples  and 
Parma  next,  in  1749  the  ambassadors  of 
Naples,  Spain,  and  France  appeared  before 
Clement,  and  demanded  his  abolition  of  the 
order.  He  died  on  the.evening  before  a  con- 
siatory,  which  was  to  have  determined  the 
question*  Ganganelli  was  his  successor, 
and  he  abolished  the  society  of  Je«us,  their 
functions,  house,  and  institutions.  This  mea- 
sure certainly  brought  Rome  a  step  nearer 
to  the  Protestants,  and  the  abolition  of  the 
Jesuits  may  be  considered  the  result  of  Pro. 
testant  principles  working  their  powerful  but 
quiet  course.  Joseph  11.  was  determined 
not  to  lose  the  advantage  of  his  position,  and 
to  become  absolute  in  all  respects.  He  sup. 
pressed  1:^00  monasteries,  allowed  no  money 
to  pass  from  Austria  to  Rome,  and  declared 
himself  administrator  of  the  secular  afiairs 
of  the  Church. 

The  successor  of  Ganganelli,  Pius  VI., 
was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  emperor  the  no. 
mination  of  even  the  episcopal  sees  of  Italy. 
The  French  revolution  followed,  when,  as  is 
well  known,  the  aged  Pope  was  attacked  by 
the  French  in  the  Vatican  and  carried  into 
France,  where  he  died  in  August,  1799. 
The  disastrous  reign  of  Pius  Vli.  followed. 
The  alienation  of  church  lands  in  France 
was  conceded  by  him,  and  he  trusted  by  the 
concordat  of  1801  to  have  reconciled  the  re- 
volutionary  and  Romanist  spirit.  A  similar 
concordat,  which  in  effect  ceded  all  papal 
power,  was  demanded  lor  Italy.  Napoleon 
would  not  permit  the  unfortunate  Pius  VI f. 
any  rest,  and  demanded  of  the  Pope  to  break 
of!' all  relations  with.England  and  Russia.  He 
urged  that  the  Pope  could  not  sever  his  po- 
licy from  France  without  ceding  his  states, 
the  gift  of  Charlemagne.  Pius  refused,  and 
he  experienced  the  same  imprisonment  as 
bis  predecessor.  He  was  removed  from 
Rome.  The  anion  of  the  states  of  the 
Church  with  the  French  empire  was  pro- 
claimed by  a  senatiis  coosultum,  and  the 
whole  power  of  the  Pope  merged  in  effect  in 
Napoleon. 
,    The  Pope  raaisttd  for  a  time,  bat  by  the 


concordat  of  Fontainebleau.  25  February, 
I8i3y  agreed  to  reside  in  France. «  Napo- 
kon  achieved  what  no  former  sovereign 
had  ever  contemplated.  But  events  set  in 
that  annihilated  the  giant  of  the  Revolution. 
The  simple  notion  of  legitimacy,  which  re- 
stored the  Bourbons  to  their  throner,  ope- 
rated also  in  favour  of  the  Pope,  and  anti* 
Romanist  powers  seated  him  in  his  civil  au- 
thority once  more.  Untaught  by  the  expe- 
rience of  former  times,  Pius  recalled  tho 
Jesuits;  Spain  also,  but  ihe  Cortes  agaia 
expelled  them.  In  England  the  Romanist 
party  gained  an  apparent  victory  by  the  car- 
rying oi  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  but  with 
the  removal  of  civil  disabilities  no  reli- 
gious recognition  of  the  Pope  ensued.  On 
the  contrary,  by  that  measure  the  loyalty  of 
the  Romanist  party  to  the  Crown  t>ecame 
rather  more  established,  which  is  of  course 
anti-Papal.  Whether  it  were  wise  to  pass 
that  measure  which  gave  the  Romanists 
additional  power  in  the  state  is  another  ques- 
tion. The  measure  was  certainly  uncoosti* 
tutional,  but  it  did  nothing  for  the  ultramon- 
tane principles,  though  it  strengthened  the 
Romanists  as  a  party.  Rome  now  allies 
herself  in  England  with  the  movement  fac- 
tion per  force,  but  this  is  a  feeble  stay,  de- 
pendent on  the  uncertain  tenure  of  the  pre- 
sent Government,  and  unsupported  by  the 
people,  who  are  utterly  opposed  to  Revolu- 
tion and  Romanism.  Our  task  with  Ranko 
is  now  performed,  and  ere  we  close,  we 
think  it  right  to  do  an  act  of  tardy  justice  to 
his  translator,  Mrs.  Austin.  Her  perfect 
knowledge  of  her  author,  complete  intuition 
into  his  sentiments,  and  thorough  mastery  of 
the  subject  matter,  will  render  this  lady's 
work  most  valuable  to  all  who  cannot  read 
the  original.  We  select  the  concluding 
passage  of  Ranke,  as  a  specimen  of  elegant 
succinctness  of  language. 

<*  Were  we  to  look  only  at  the  efforto  of  the  hie. 
rarchieal  ptrty  and  of  its  opponents,  we  should  bt 
led  to  fear  that  a  dcadlv  war  wai  ready  to  break 
out  between  them  afresh,  to  convulse  the  world,  and 
to  revive  the  old  animosities  in  all  their  bitterness. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  turn  our  ejes  to  the 
universal  activity  of  men,  which  characterizes  the 
age,  we  dismiss  those  fears  as  groundless.  Few, 
indued,  are  now  disposed  to  re-establish  the  dominion 
of  a  priesthood  in  the  true  and  full  sense  of  the  word ; 
and  were  any  found  to  make  the  attempt,  it  is  pre- 
cisely in  the  Romance  countries,  the  ancient  seat 
and  stronghold  of  Catholicism,  that  it  wOuld  ezpe* 
rience  the  roost  violent  opposition.  Nor  among  the 
Protestants  can  there  be  a  return  to  the  bigotry,  the 
exclusiveneas,  tho  narrowniinded  antipathy  of  tho 
old  system.  We  see  the  pro  founder  spirits  on  either 
side  gradually  recurring,  with  more  knowledge, 
with  larger  and  deeper  insight,  with  more  freedom 
from  the  fetters  of  cramping  church  formularies,  to 
the  eternal  principles  of  genuine  and  spiritual  reli- 
gion. It  is  impossible  that  this  tendency  can  be ' 
bantn  of  rsealts.*— toL  iii.  p.  945. 
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And  in  this  we  believe,  with  the  reserva- 
tion thar  Protestantism  is  not  nl  present  a 
narrow  and  exclusive  system.  Protestantism 
now  is  what  Cathoh'city  always  was ;  a  sys- 
tem embracing  in  it  all  ihe  fundamentals  of 
salvation,  unmixed  with  foreign  matter.  For- 
mularies every  faith  must  possess,  for  in  for- 
mularies Giirist  has  fixed  his  law.  But  with 
the  Bible  as  the  standard,  and  the  Church  as 
the  expositor  of  the  Bible  and  the  teacher  of 
nothing  else,  grounding  her  own  authority 
on  it,  and  only  holding  such  traditions  as 
pure  centuries  of  the  Faith  have  transmitted, 
there  can  be  no  question  on  Catholicity.  To 
this  the  tendencies  of  time  are  bringing  all. 
Jesuits  may  again  spring  up,  inquisitions  re- 
vive, monachism  for  a  time  flourish,  but  the 
world  is  opposed  to  them  all,  and  a  spirit 
above  the  world  is  quietly  removing  these 
warts  on  the  universe  by  its  caustic  and  pu- 
rifying influence.  England  alone  (a  point 
to  which  Ranke  seems  singularly  insensible 
in  his  work)  possesses  more  influence  over 
the  political,  moral  and  religious  tendencies 
of  the  world,  than  the  Roman  See  in  the 
highest  element  of  her  power  ever  rnjoyed ; 
and  we  trust  she  will  ever  use  the  proud  po* 
sition  of  Queen  of  the  seas,  and  mistress  of 
a  mass  of  subjects  unparalleled  in  the  annals 
of  the  world,  to  the  promotion  of  that  spread 
of  intellect,  that  diffusion  of  morality  and  re. 
ligion,  which  a  nation  holding  her  sceptre 
must  displny,  and  in  this  she  will  not  simply 
secure  the  permanent  stability,  but  the  actual 
increase  of  her  own  gigantic  power. 


Art.  If. — 1.  Svtniica  Folk'Visorfran  Fornm 
Uden^  Samlade  och  tUgifne  of  Er  Gust. 
Geijer  och  Arv.  Airo.  Afzelius. 
Stockholm,  I  Del.  1814.  2  Del.  1816. 
3  Del.  1816.     4  Del.  (Musik),  1816. 

2.  Svenska  Fornsan:Ter,  en  Samling  of 
Kdrnpavisor,  Folk^  Visor,  Lekar,  och  Dan* 

sar,  samt  Barn'  och  ValLSlanger*  Utgif- 
ne  af  Adolf  Iwar  Aewidsson.  Stock- 
holm,   1    Del.     1834.      2   Del.    1837 

Bada  med  Mttsik'bilagor, 


In  performance  of  our  knightly  word,  which 
true  chevalier  never  violated,  we  proceed  to 
lay  before  the  lovers  of  legendary  lore  the 
remaining  portion  of  our  Swedish  Ballads. 
We  refer  our  readers  to  No.  XLIX.  for  the^ 
method  pursued  in  the  arrangement  of  them, 
and  we  proceed  to  "  Songs  of  True  Love," 
which  form  the  next  head  under  which  we 
have  classed  the  Ballad  Poetry.     We  trust 


that  the  lime  is  not  yet  past  in  any  of  our 
readers,  when  the  bosoms  of  all  thrilled  be- 
neath the  witchery  of  Scott,  and  higli  as  his 
merits  stand  as  a  romancer,  we  shall  always 
regret  that  neglect  that  led  him  to  throw 
aside  ihe  harp  of  his  country,  ere  it  had  giv- 
en  forth  much  of  its  sweetest  and  purest 
lone.  Around  even  his  last  effort,  the  Lord 
of  the  Isles,  there  hung  a  charm  that  will 
not  possibly  wake  its  potent  spell  for  many  a 
century  again.  Who  forgets  the  liille  revi- 
val of  hfis  ancient  craft  in  Waverley,  Guy 
ManneringjQuintin  Durward,  which  showed 
the  latent  flame,  and  that  only  needed  the 
breath  that  enkindles  to  high  emprize  to 
again  awaken  ihe  slumbering  power  in  the 
heart  of  the  last  of  all  the  minstrels.  We 
deeply  mourn  that  pseudo-science  under 
which  fair  minstrelsy  has  fallen,  and  feel  satis 
fied  that  we  lose  in  strain  rapi  Jly,  as  we  part 
from  the  love  of  the  chivalrous  and  the  ima- 
ginative, and  sink  into  the  mean  and  uninte. 
resting  commonplaces  of  every-day  exist- 
ence, quitting  the  mirrored  glory  of  the  past, 
and  looking  only  to  the  present  as  a  source 
of  mammon-hunting  engagement.  Out  on 
all  the  matter-of-fact  people.  We  turn  with 
pleasure  to  what  is  almost  forgotten,  amid 
marriages  of  convenience  and  dower, 

Songs  of  True  Love. 
Amid  these  we  find  in  Arvidson — 

1.  ''The  Maiden  resolveih  to  flee  with 
her  Lover.*'  A.  ii.  225.  We  think  the 
last  five  verses  sa  sweet  and  pretty  that  we 
cannot  help  extracting  them. 

VII. 
Whoso  a  stone  in  water  throws. 

It  sinkcth  down  straightway  ;•— 
And  whosu  fats  fast  friend  doth  lose. 

Hit  heart's  no  longer  gay ! 

VIII. 

Whoao  a  stone  in  water  throws. 

To  the  bottom  it  will  go ; — 
And  whoso  his  fast  friend  doth  lose, 

His  heart  is  full  of  woe. 

IX. 
Whoso  a  feather  on  water  throws. 

Float  ercr  there  it  will ; — 
And  who  his  fast  friend  doth  not  lose. 

He  thioketh  on  him  still  • 

Z. 

Then  hence,  fly  hence,  thoa  littla  bird  2 

From  lily-home; 
And  whiiiper  to  my  dearest  lore 

I  Bbre  will  oome ! 

XI. 

Tes !  hence,  fly  hence,  thoo  bonny  bird ! 

In  dale  so  still ; 
And  whisper  to  my  deareit  love 

That  come  I  will  I  ^ 

■^^-»— ™  '      —'III  —  '       I  '-» 

*  (*  Hvilken  som  kastar  en  tten  i  vatten 
' '    Han  sjunker  till  grand, 

Och  hvilkensom  mister  en  fulltrogen  t&o, 

Hans  hjerta  gAn  tung,"  Jto.  4te, 


liMO. 


«M  Simff(  of  SneJgn- 


W 


9.  **  The  Dance  in  the  Orove,  or  the  Appointment.'*    A.  ii.  286.     This  chanson, 
also,  is  so  delicate  a  litde  gero^  that  we  willingly  add  it  to  our  ptuaderad  treasure  :— 


(DARSBN  I  ROSCNLimD,) 
DAMOS  nc  TBI  OBOTS  Of  BOSM* 


*TwM  all  upon  an  avooipg,  when  the  rime  it  fUIeth  flow, 
Tiiat  a  iwauit  on  good  gm  palfnj,  aozoM  the  nwadf  wooJd  go.— 

16*11  bide  me  true ! 

a. 
Hi*  Middle  it  wae  of  nlver,  hie  bridle  it  was  of  gold, 
Hiffiielf  Tides  there,  eo  fall  of  graee  and  virtaee  all  untold.— 

Ye'U  bide  me  true ! 

ni. 
So  etraigbt  to  the  Grove  of  Roeee  the  Knight  he  ipeede  along. 
Where  a  merrie  dance  he  findeth*  &ir  damee  and  maidi  among.— 

Ye'U  bide  me  true ! 

rr. 
Hie  horee  right  soon  he  bindeth  where  the  Illy  bloome  ao  fair. 
And  much  hie  heart  rejoieeth  that  he  now  wae  oomen  there.-* 

Ye'U  bide  me  true  I 

▼. 
'  Again  we'U  meet,  again  well  greet,  when  middeet  ■ommer'i  hen, 
Waen  the  laaghiag  cbje  diaw  oat  eo  long,  and  the  nighta  are  mUd  and  eles^.— 

Yoni  bide  me  true ! 

▼X. 
*  Again  we^U  meet,  again  we*U  greet,  op  middeet  eommei^dajr, 
When  the  lark  it  oaiole  Jigfatlj,  and  the  eoekoo  eooea  awaj.— 

Ye'U  bide  me  true  * 
vn. 
« Again  we'll  meet*  agam  well  greet,  on  the  freriily-flowering  lea. 
Where  the  roae  ao  bright,  and  the  lily  white,  our  sweet  loil  conch  ihall  be<^— 

Ye»ll  bide  me  true  J'  • 


B.  Fidelity.  3.  **  The  Maiden  rescued 
from  being  sold  into  slavery,  or  Love  better 
than  Kiar  G.  i.  73, 134.  These  very  dra* 
matie  ballads  ere  both  exceedingly  beaut i> 


ful,  and  are  a  uoiquQ  specimen  of  the  oietra 
they  exhibit,  and  of  the  times  to  which  they 
refer.    We  select  .dia  first  cppy  :-^ 


(DBIf  BORTSALDA.) 
TRK  SUiatH  TBJlT  WAfl  BOLD. 


*  My  lather  and  my  mother  they  need  have  loirered  eote  ;— 
And  then,  for  a  little  hit  of  bread,  they  iold  me  fWan  tfadr  door. 
Away  into  the  heathen  land  eo  dreadfol  !* 


n. 


And  the  war-man  each  oar  graape  tight,  and  ouickly  wiU  depart. 
While  her  hande  the  pretty  virgin  wringe  tUl  the  blood  fhereoot  doth  etaitf^ 
Ckxi  help  that  May  who  afar  ahall  atray  to  the  heatiiea  kad  ao  dreadlhl  V 


UL 


*  Ah  1  war^man  dear,  ye^U  bide  now  here,  one  moment  more  yePll  atay ! 
For  I  aeo  my  father  coming  from  yon  grove  that  bloome  eo  gay  :— 

I  Jau>w  he  lovee  me  ao,— • 
With  hia  oxen  he  wiU  ranaom  me  and  wiU  not  let  me  go ; 
8o  acape  I  then  to  waader  far  to  the  heathen  land  ao  dnadfdl  !* 


rv. 


*  Mv  oxen— indeed  now  I  have  but  only  twain; 

The  one  I  atraight  ahaU  oae,  the  ether  may  remain ; 
Thon  acapeet  not  to  wander  ftir  to  the  heathen  land  eo  dreadful  !* 


V. 


And  the  war-man  each  oar  giaapa  tight,  and  aoiekly  wiU  depart, 
While  her  hande  the  pretty  virgin  wrings  tiU  ibie  blcwd  thereout  doth  elait  ;• 
*  God  help  that  May  who  afar  shaU  stray  to  the  heathen  hmd  eo  disadfhl  f 


»  *  im 


•  (• 


TOL.  xavi. 


"^ - " -— 

H&U  om  eon  aftboo  ta  lijin  ftllerpa, 

▼tvydhsr  then  awenae  agn  aangare  gia, 
I  hijdben  migh  vaUr*  &c.  &c. 
3 


t»  rk*  Old  Papuimr  Btdlmd^  CNst. 

n. 
'  Ah  !  wir.nuLii  dear,  jM  bide  now  here,  one  moment  mom  jePU  it«y  I 
For  I  aee  ray  mother  coming  from  yon  gioTe  thtl  bkMme  eo  gay : 

I  know  ehe  loves  me  eo^ — 
WHh  her  gold  oheets  she  will  ranaom  me,  an^  will  not  let  me  go ! 
So  aeape  I  tnen  to  wander  far  to  the  heathen  land  ao  dieadftil!' 

TIL 

*  My  gold  eheata— indeed  now  I  have  hot  only  twain ; 
The  one  I  itr^ight  ahall  nee,  and  the  other  may  remahi ; 

ThoQ  eanet  not  aeape  to  wander  ftr  to  the  heathen  land  ao  dieadftal  !* 

YXZL 

And  the  war-man  eaeh  oar  giaape  tight,  and  qniekly  will  de|>ait. 

While  her  hands  the  pretty  viigin  wrings  till  the  blood  thereoat  doth  start  i — 

*  God  help  that  May  who  afar  ahall  stray  to  the  heathen  land  so  dreadful  !> 

EC 

'  Ah  I  war-man  dear,  ye*ll  bide  now  here,  one  moment  more  yell  stay  ! 
For  I  see  my  sister  coming  from  yon  grove  that  blooms  so  gay: 

I  know  she  loves  me  ao,— - 
With  her  cold  crowns  she  will  ransom  me,  and  will  not  let  me  go ! 
*  So  seape  I  then  to  wander  far  to  the  heathen  land  so  dreadful  V 

z. 

*  My  gold  erowns-«>indeed  now  I  have  hut  only  twain ; 
The  one  I  straight  shall  use,  and  the  other  may  remain ; 

Thou  scapest  not  to  wander  fiii  to  the  heathen  land  so  dreadftil  !* 

XL 

And  the  war-man  each  oar  grasps  tight,  and  quickly  will  depart. 
While  her  handii  the  pretty  virgin  wringa  till  the  hlood  thereout  doth  start  >— 

•  God  help  that  May  who  afar  shall  stray  to  the  heathen  land  so  dreadful  !* 

zn. 

*  Ah !  war-man  dear,  ye'll  hide  now  here,  one  moment  mors  ye^  stay 
Fat  I  see  my  brother  coming  horn  yon  grove  that  blooms  so  gay : 
With  his  foal-steeds  he  will  ransom  me,  end  will  not  let  me  go ! 

So  Sd^  I  then  to  wsnder  far  to  the  heathen  land  so  dreadful  !** 

xnL 
'  My  foal-steeds— indeed  now  I  have  but  only  twain ; 
The  one  I  straight  shall  use,  and  the  other  may  remain  ; 
Thou  scapest  not  to  wander  far  to  the  heathen  land  so  dreadfiil  T 


Aad  the  war-man  his  oar  grasps  tight,  and  quieklv  will  depart  | 
While  her  handa  the  protty  virgin  wrings  till  the  blood  thenoot  doth  start  > 
^  Ah !  woe^  that  May  who  afar  must  stray  to  the  heathen  land  so  dnadf^ !' 

•  Ah  I  war-man  dear,  ye'U  bide  now  hero,  one  moment  moro  ye'll  stay ! 
For  I  see  mv  sweetheart  coming  from  yon  grove  that  blooilla  ao  gay : 
With  his  gola  rings  he  will  ransom  me  and  will  not  let  me  go ! 

80  scape  I Uien  to  wander  far  to  the  heathen  land  so  dreadfm!' 

ZTL 

*  JM[y  gold  rings— indeed  now  1  have  but  ten  and  twain ; 

With  six  I  straight  will  ransom  thee,  thyself  the  rest  shall  gam,— 
So  scapest  thou  to  wander  far  to  the  heathen  land  so  dreadful  V 


4.  ^The  Se^oD  Ooldea  Mountains,  or 
the  Knight's  fidelity  to  his  Mistress."  O. 
iii.  71.  This  ballad,  which  consists  of  twen- 
ty-eight  verses,  closes  v^ith  a  very  agreeable 
sarprise. 

6.  **  A  Knight  (having  carried  off  the 
King's  Daughter)  is  pursued  by  a  host,  and 
betrayed  by  his  Mother,  but  slayeth  his  ene- 
miesi  and  compelleth  the  King  gladly  to  ac- 
knowledge  him  as  his  Son-in-law,"  A.  i. 
137,  141,  146*. 


*  The  reader  will  remember,  in  this  and  all 
other  vanationa  and  peculiaritiea  of  metro  or  of 
ihyme,  that  (As  original  ka*  icsn  followed  with  scru* 
pulous  fidelity.  This  is  our  i^logy  (and  it  is  a 
good  one)  ror  soveial  eorious  or  inconsistent 
inymeS|  &€• 


6,  <<  A  Knight,  gladly  entertained  by  the 
King's  Daughter,  is  pursued  by  his  enemies, 
but  slayeth  them  all,  and  gaineth  her  for  his 
Spouse."  A.  i.  148,  151.  These  five  Bal- 
lads have  something  in  common  with  several 
of  W.  Scot's  Border  Legends. 

7.  '*  A  foreign  King,  denied  by  a  Lady, 
giveth  her  a  trance-drink,  and  cau^th  her 
to  be  buried,  but  afterwards  taketh  her  up 
and  carrieth  her  to  his  conrt,  whence  she  is 
rescued  by  her  Husband,  who  discovers  her 
bv  the  mark  on  her  hand."  A.  i.  177, 180. 
The  plot  of  these  songs,  which  contain  some 
very  curious  details,  will  remind  every  read, 
er  of  ''  The  gay  GfoM-AawA"  in  the  Border 
MinstrelsjT)  and  of  the  stratagem  employed 
by  Hastings  the  Sea*King  to  obtain  posses* 
sion  of  Luna  in  Italy.     There  is  also  a 


18M. 


and  Song9  of  Sweden. 


1* 


channiag  old  Bohemian  ballad*  of  a  very 
•iiiiihr  character. 

8.  '*  The  Leman  tisiteth  her  sick  Lover, 
aod  is  tenderly  earicbed  by  hioi."  A.  ii. 
(K2»  44.  This  pretty  ballad  ie  one  of  the 
•ane  character,  thought  not  so  tragic  as  the 
Scotch  •*Prt»cs  Robert**^ 

9.  **  A  young  Knight,  wandering  on  ad. 
ventares,  falls  in  love  with  the  King  of 
Eoglasd's  DsAighter ;  but  refosiog  a  Bride 
the  King  had  chosen  for  him,  he  is  condemn- 
ed to  death.  War  breaks  out  and  the  King 
is  slain,  whereupon  the  Knight,  after  many 
wondrous  chances,  gains  the  Princess  and 
the  Throne."  G.  ii.  1 16.  This  is  a  deli, 
cious  lay.  The  prison-scene,  in  which  the 
death-doomed  Biyniog  is  visited  by  the  fair 
Princess,  will  bear  comparison  with  the 
celebrated  description  in  Byron's  '^  Corsair,^ 
or  anything  similar  with  whksh  we  are  ac 
quainted.  But  the  whole  poem  is  so  long 
(hundred  and  five  six-line  stamas)  that  we 
dare  not  venture  on  any  further  notice,  CNspe* 
cially  as  we  are  afraid  that  neither  *'  The 
SaaoQ  Chronicle,"  nor  the  Venerable  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  will  sanction  this 
new  claimant  to  **  fkm  fingelonde's 
ierowne." 

10.  **  A  Swain  carrieth  off  his  Mistress, 
who  is  in  danger  of  becoming  another's 
Bride."  B.  i.  159,  162.  Both  these  ballads 
are  rich  in  beaudes.     We  extract  two  stan- 

from  the  first  :-— 


iz. 


Young  Thor  ho  tUa  en  Voiig64iUl, 

With  a  Toaj  flower  at  play ; 
And  Harald  be  on  BEamihali  lite, 

And  in  emptj  horns  blowi  all  day ! 
For  the  Voiife.moaatainoeni  their  Bride  t&ey  take 

with  honour! 

12  ''A  Maid,  no  longer  able  to  conceal 
the  consequences  of  her  amour,  escapeth 
to  the  Prince  her  Lover,  who  shareth  his 
crown  and  bed  with  her^  G.  iii.  90 ;  A.  i, 
355.  Not  without  interest.  The  ^harp 
of  gold/'  in  the  first  copy,  is  very  prettily 
introduced. 

13.  **  Nature  betraying  the  young  Knight's 
iove  to  his  Mistress,  he  rusheth  to  console 
her,  but  is  cruelly  deceived  by  a  false  Maid- 
en."  6.  i.  83,  ii.  15 ;  A.  ii.  131,  185. 
Three  of  these  four  ballads  are  well  worth 
translating.  The  first,  especially,  is  very 
evenly  rested.  Nothing  can  surpass  the 
quiet  malice  of  the  eecond  of  these  two 
verses.    We  omit  the  refrains : — 


zxx. 

*'  Oh  that  I  bat  had  now  a'taver-etodded  knife ! 
Myeelf  I  would  right  quickly  thortan  my  yoong 
life  !•• 


**  My  head-jewele  take  from  off  my  head. 
And  a  frontlet  bind  on  my  brow  of  enow ; 

For  Wi  the  jonth  Aat  loveeme  well, 
Me  then  he  eorely  cannot  know  l^ 
If  ifae  woud  bat  be  mine  I 


Then  in  trod  FUken  Albtektafon, 

GoId.jin«  hb  handi  attire  y^ 
**  Now  God  blees  thoie  two  ejee  of  thine, 

So  gladly  I  know  their  fire  r 

It  ihe  would  bat  be  mme ! 

11.  **  The  one  Knight  prepareCh  the  Mar- 
riage-banquet, while  the  other  carries  off  the 
^adly-followiog  Bride.''  A.  ii.  431.  This 
IS  a  fine  old  half-heathen  song.  We  have 
4mly  room  for  two  verses:--- 


tz. 

**  Harald,  nt,  my  man ;  and  thy  wamail  drink ; 

We  eo  aa  beat  adriae ; 
And  never  again  on  ptuud  Gertrude  think ; 

So  danger  ar  from  thee  fliea  !** 
For  the  Vonse-moanUineen  thy  Bride  they  take 

with  honour! 


•  Begianinf  **  iV«  Trnnekhnv^mtn/'  tnd  traas- 
lated  m  the  Far.  Quart,  Rev^  No.  III.  p.  157» 
t  nr.  8€§U*9  Border  miastisl^. 


**  And  aoraly  diall  ye  got  from  me  a  ailvar-halled 

knil^i: 
Nathleaa  in  naught  I  blamed  will  be  lor  the  loaa  of 

thy  yoong  lilb  !'* 

« 

14.  ^  The  false  Knight  becomes  the  true 
Spouse,  or  the  sad  May's  Story."  A.  i.  86 1. 
The  dialogue,  from  verse  vi.  to  x.,  is  very 
characteristic. 

15.  **  The  Bride  falleth  in  labour  as  she 
fareth  home,  but  telling  how  it  was  she  had 
been  ravished  by  a  &iight,  and  the  tokens 
he  had  given  her,  is  discovered  to  be  the  Le- 
man of  her  Spouse."  O.  ii.  50,  56,  59, 
215,  217;  A.  ii.  246  These  interMting 
illustrations  of  many  an  incident  in  Vikinff-^ 
adventures  and  a  war/ior^ge,  are  strikingly 
paralleled  in  *'  Cospatrick."* 

16.  *'  A  Knightt  suspected  of  having  con- 
versed too  freely  with  a  noble  Maid,  is  sent 
away  in  exile  and  awaits  death.  His  love  is 
then  forced  to  marry  a  rich  suitor,  but  sub> 
sttiuting  her  bower  maid  the  first  night*  is 
believed  to  have  been  a  virgin.  Hereupon 
th«  young  Knight  is  held  innocent,  and  is 
permitted  scathless  to  return.  She  then  per* 
soades  him  to  take  a  spouse^  but  in  some  ftnr 
weeks  her  husband  dieth,  and  her  lover's 
wife  perisheth  in  child-bed.  The  two  lovers 
hereafter  hold  their  nuptials,  giving  the 
bower  .maid  gold  and  a  husband.''  A.  i. 
240.     This  old  legend,  which  abounds  in 


•  Border  Minatrsbf. 


TktOUPuftdatSaUmtU 


Oat 


beautieiy  is  so  very  lobg  (not  less  than  one 
hundred  and  seventy.fire  stanzas  of  five 
lines  each),  thiit  we  must  be  content  with  the 
above  putlioe  of  its  plot.  The  Swedish  title 
is  **  Tharkid  TrcneMim.*^  It  appears  to  have 
been  common  to  all  Scandinavia.  Profes- 
sor Geijer  gives  (to!,  ii.  p.  86,J  the  widely- 
spread  Swedish  translation  of  a  Danish  copy 
foubd  in  Syv,  638,  and  in  Jiyerup^  part  iv. 
iSSf  besides  which,  Artoidsaon  refers  to 
two  other  MS*  copies  in  Danish  and  in 
Swedish. 

17.  ♦'The  Concubine's  Triumph,  or  the 
King  rescues  his  Mistress  from  the  death 
adjudged  her  by  the  Queen,  and  giveth  her 
crown  and  dignity  in  her  stead.**  G.  ii.  157, 
161,  164.  The  last  of  these  three  ballads, 
irhich  are  also  paralleled  in  Denmark,'^  is 
certainly  the  most  valuable  of  the  three.  All 
are  curious  illustrations  of  a  former  age. 

B.  Diapiises.  18.  ♦♦Love's  Disguise, 
at  the  Swme-herd  Prince  getteth  him  hb 
Princess  hxr!'    A.  ii.  159,  164. 


lb 


^  And  hear  now,  little  tftsinan. 
Hear  what  I  Miy  1a  thee  :   , 
An'  haat  tboa  any  mind  thii  hotir 
To  play  gold  dice  with  me  ?*« 
Bat  with  goMen  dke  th^  piay'd,  tliey  play'd^mif  1 


in. 


*'  Bat  how  and  can  I  {4^  now 
The  golden  dic4  with  thee  t       . 
For  no  led  shining  gold 'I  have 
That  I  can  stake  *gainit  thSe."^ 
But  with  golden  dice  tfasy  pkjM,  they  play^  away  2 


IV. 


zun. 


**  Bad  I  come  with  grand  coaches  and  hones  ao 
fine, 

For  a  bu,  ho,'  hn,  hu,  hn,  ha ! 
little  Kentin  1  never  had  gotten  aa  mine, 

For  a  &Mer«l.der^.der«l.derJa ! 


"Had  I  come  with  fine  hones  and  coaches  ao  grand, 
For  a  fau,  ha,  ha,  hu,  ha,  ho ! 

little  Kentin  had  never  me  followed  from  land, 
For  a  faUder-aLder^aLder^l^er-la  !*t 

.  19.  «« A  Prioce,  disguised  as  a  Shepherd, 
Mtinsth  the  hand  of  the  King's  own  Spouse." 
6.  ii.  186.  This  old  song  approaches  very 
ftearl^  to  the  comic  caricature. 

20«  **  A  King's  Son,  disguised  as  a  Sea. 
ouui-youtl^  playeth  dice  with  a  noble  Maiden, 
and  winoeth  her  so  to  his  Bride."  G  ii. 
87,42,  46;  A.  ii.  156.  The  songs  on 
this  subject  are  ao  eztiemely  popular  throi^h- 
.out  Scandinavia^  thai,  we  cannot  refuse 

Siviog  one  of  them»  and  have  selected  the 
rst 

(nXIf   LILLA  BATSMAN.) 

tHB  LITTLB    SKAMAN. 

I. 
Inher lofty  bower  a  virgin  Mt 
On  akini,  embroidering  gold. 
When  there  came  a  little  seaman  bv 
And  woald  the  maid  behold/—       ' 
Bnt  with  golden  dioo  thejr  playM,  they  playM  away  ! 


fc*M«- 


?    *JVymp,  ty.236 

t  ••  tbde  jag  kommit  med  vagner  ooh  haat, 
Fdr  en  lui,  ho.  ha,  hu ! 

AMiig  hade  jag  da  liten  Karin  fatt  Oat, 

Fdr  en  liten  talaklalaUlej  !**  dbo. 
t  Tliere  an  Danish  copies  In  Nyerop,  iv.  199 : 
and  Syv,  Pt.  iv.  No.  36.  j     vf     t 


•'  And  sorely  thea  canst  stake  thy  jacM, 
Canst  stake  thy  jackst  my  ; 
While  there  against  myaelfwill  stake 
My  own  fair  gold  rings  twae." — 
Bat  with  golden  dice  tEey  plajpd,  they  pla/d 

V. 

So  then  thefirrt  gold  die,l  woW 

On  table-board  did  run  ; 
And  the  little  aeaman  lost  his  stake, 
And  the  pmtty  maiden  won.^— 
8«t  with  golden  dioe  they  p1sy*d,  they  play'd  away ! 

VI. 

*«  And  hear,  now,  little  seaman, 
Hear  what  I  say  to  thee : 
An^  hast  thou  any  mind  this  hoar 
To  play  gold  dice  with  me  T— 
Bat  with  golden  dice  they  pUy'd,  they  play'd  away  I 

vn. 
*'  Bat  how  and  «)an  I  play  now 
The  golden  dioe  with  thee  7 
For  no  red  ahininff  gold  I  have 
That  I  can  stake  *gainst  thee.»»— 
Bat  with  golden  dioe  they  play*d,  they  play'd  away  \ 

viu. 
'*  Thoa  sanly  this  old  hat  canst  slake, 
Canat  etake  thy  hat  ao  grey  ; 
And  I  will  stake  my  bright  gold  crown, 
Come  take  it  if  ye  may.  **~ 
Bat  with  golden  dice  they  play'd,  they  play'd  away ! 

And  00  the  second  die  of  gold 

On  tablo4KMLrd  did  ran  ; 
And  the  little  aeaman  loot  his  stake, 
While  the  pretty  maiden  won. 
But  with  golden  dice  they  play'd,  they  play'd  away ! 

z. 
**  And  hear  now,  little  sesman, 
Hear  what  1  say  to  thee  : 
An'  hast  thoa  any  mind  this  hour 
To  play  fold  dice  with  me  ?" 
But  with  golden  dice  they  play'd,  they  play'd  away  • 

XX, 

**  Bat  how  and  can  I  play  now 
The  golden  dice  with  thee  7 
For  no  red  riiining  gold  I  have 
That  I  can  itake  'gainst  thee.**— 
But  with  golden  dice  they  pfiiy'd,  they  play'd  aw^ ! 

zu. 
*<  Then  stake  each  of  thy  stockings. 
And  each  silver-buckled  shoe ; 
And  I  will  stake  mine  honour, 

And  eSoe  my  tioth  thereto." 

But  with  golden  dice  they  i^j%  they  play'd  away ! 

xnx. 
And  so  the  third  gold  die.  I  wot, 

On  tahlcboard  did  ran  ; 
And  the  pretty  maiden  lost  her  stako. 
Wiiile  the  littls  seaman  won.— 
But  with  golden  dice  the^  pJsy'd»;they  p)ay4  away ! 


IMD. 


^^M9m^9f  MMm:^ 


**  C0Mi»  hMiriipiPi,  litti»*euiiftii ; 
Bbut9  te  mray  frtm  «•  ; 
Ab4  ft  ihip  lliat  ftema  the  briny  fload 
I4liftt  wtM  giiFB  to  th06.*^<^ 
Bat  with  golden  dice  they  ftley'd,  they  plty'd  sway ! 

XV. 

'*  A  ship  that  items  the  briny  flood 
111  get,  if  *t  can  be  done  ; 
Bat  that  3feang  virgin  have  I  will. 
Whom  with  gold  dice  I  woi."— 
Bui  with  golden  dioe  they  pl«y*d,  they  pky'd  away ! 

m. 
'*  Gome,  hear  now,  little  eeunan  ! 
Haate  far  away  from  me  ; 
And  a  shirt  eo  fine,  with  eeams  of  rilk, 
I  that  wiU  give  to  thee."— 
Bat  with  goUen  diee  they  playM,  they  pUyd  away ! 

XVIL 

*'  A  ihirt  M  fine,  with  eeama  of  silk, 
rn  get,  if 't  can  be  done ; 
Bat  that  yonng  virgin  have  I  will* 
Whom  with  gold  dice  I  won.**— 
Bat  with  golden  diee  they  play'd,they  play'd  away ! 

xvin. 
*•  Nay,  hear  now,  little  eeaman  ! 
Haate  ikr  away  from  me ; 
And  the  half  of  this  my  kingdom, 
I  that  will  give  to  thee."— 
BqI  with  golden  dice  they  play'd,they  play'd  away ! 

XIX. 

•<  The  half  of  thia  thy  kingdom 
ril  get,  if  *t  can  be  done : 
Bat  that  yonng  virgin  have  I  will 
Whom  with  gold  dice  I  won."— 
Bot  with  golden  dice  they  play'd,they  play'd  away ! 


And  the  virgin  in  her  chamber  goea, 
And  parts  her  flowing  hair ; 
**  Ah  me !  poor  maid,  I  soon,  alas ! 
The  marriage-crown  most  bear." — 
Bat  with  golden  dice  they  pIayM,they  play'd  away ! 

xzt. 
The  seaman  treads  tiie  floor  akmgi 
And  with  hjs  sword  he  pUy'd,— 
**  Asgood  a  match  as  e'er  thou'rt  worth 
Thou  gettesi,  little  maid." 
Bat  with  golden  dice  they  plajr*d,  they  playM  away ! 

xxn. 
**  For  I,  God  wot !  no  seaman  am. 

Although  ye  thinken  so : 
The  best  king's  son  I  am,  instead, 
That  in  Eogelonde  can  go." — 
Ba|  with  golden  dice  they  play'd^they  pta^daway  !* 

31.  '^  A  ditguiaed  Priace  persuadeth  his 
Mittresa  to  elope  with  him  on  ship-board, 
where  he  roTealeth  hia  rank,  and  giveth  to 
her  the  Cfown."  G.  ii.  173 ;  A.  i.  168. 
These  two  pieces  have  considerable  interest. 

2d»  *•  The  sudden  Son.in-law,  or  the  Kioc 
who  spared  the  Pilgrim  (disguised  Prince^ 
who  had  shared  his  Danghter's  bed.*'  A.  i 
820,  322.  There  are  many  pretty  reraes 
here,  but  the  first  original  was  probably 
more  finished. 


*  **  Jongfrun  sttt  i  hOgan  loft' 

Och  virka'  gull'  pa  skinn ; 

8a  horn  en  lilen  batmnan, 

Och  tittade  derin. 

Men  de  kkte.  dalskte,  goUtaming,'*  dte. 


t8.  «The  wonderfof  Mb^nudwUh,  or^he 
]tnight*8  disguise  gaineth  him  his  Lai^. 
love."  A.  ii.  174, 176.  The  plot  is  good, 
and  the  eongs  not  bad. 

24.  ^  A  if aiden,  disguised  as  a  Groom, 
serves  at  Court  -till  ^be  shareth  the  King's 
crown  and  bed."  6.  ii.  80 ;  A.  ii.  178. 
These  ballads,  of  which  the  last  is  the  beet, 
are  somewhat  in  the  character  of  *'  The 
Lady  turned  Berving-man.^^ 

25.  *^  A  noble  Lady,  justly  afraid  of  her 
honour,  refuseth  to  obey  a  heathen  King's 
commands  to  visit  his  Court,  and  thereby 
rescue  her  captive  Husfaand.  But,  notwith- 
standing, disguised  as  a  Miostrel-Monk,  she 
joumieth  perilously  thither,  and  earning 
from  the  admiring  King  a  boon !  a  boon ! 
she  beggethso  her  Husband  from  captivity." 
G.  ii.  244.  This  is  one  of  the  most  deli- 
cious ballads  in  the  whole  circle  of  our 
ballad  and  romance  experience.  Its  length 
alone  (thirty .one  stanzas  of  eight  lines  each) 
forbids  our  inserting  it  entire.  Two  verses 
we  must  find  room  for,  in  honour  of  the 
collections  we  are  reviewing  ; — 

xxvu. 
TTow  when  thia  earl  was  travellM  home^ 

*Twaa  on  the  second  day — 
Hia  frienda  and  iese8.they  each  one  oome, 

And  plainta  begin  to^ay : 
AH  how  hia  apoute,  no  Icm  than  ihs 

(So,  angry,  thna  they  cry),  * 

Had  jouney'd  to  a  lar  ooantrae, 

None  knew  or  where  at  why. 

zzvui. 
That  noble  ladye,  grieving  tad, 

Rose  straight  now  from  the  board. 
And  went  where  she  her  chamber  had. 

Nor  spoke  one  single  word ; 
But  quick  she  found  the  cloak  all  wide, 

Then  took  her  lute  so  good, 
'   And  hong  her  harp  upon  her  aide, 

As  *forB  the  king  she'd  stood ! 

Our  readers  may  anticipate  the  result  of 
the  surprise  thus  admirably  introduced.  The 
rescued  husband  adores,  and  the  **  friends 
and  feres"  all  kneel  in  homage  to  the  virtu- 
ous and  slandered  heroine. 

C.  Love  and  Melancholy.  26.  '*The 
young  Swain's  sorrow,  or  the  dying  Sweet- 
heart." A.  ii.  208.  This  little  ballad  is 
full  of  the  most  delicate  pathos.  Would 
that  we  had  space  for  it ! 

27.  *'  A  Knight  battleth  for  his  life  with 
the  seven  Brothers  of  his  Lady-love :  the 
eldest  six  he  slays,  but  9pareth  the  seventh, 
who  basely  murtheriB  him,  and  is  thereafter 
slain  by  his  Sister."  6.  ii.  1X8,  226 ;  A. 
i.  155. 

28.  <•  A  Knight  battleth  for  his  life  with 
the  seven  Brothers  of  his  Lady-love,  and 
slayeth  them  all ;  after  which  be  joyfully 

•  Pere^a  Bettques,  iii.  76.  * 
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espoiuetli  Vm  BekyvM."  O.  ii.  180  \  A.  i. 
295.  We  haye  placed  theae  two  groups 
together,  aa,  although  the  One  ends  tragical- 
ly and  the  other  not  so,  they  are  in  reality 
only  variations  of  the  same  aobject.  The 
latter  is  paralleled  in  Danish/  but  both  in 
Scottish,  baUad8.t  We  think  tlie  opening 
rerses  of  the  two  last  deserve  a  place  here  :— 

TOOlfO  HXUUIISTR5M. 

I. 

Moant  now  to  gently  bona  and  Huldle, 
Nor  let  thy  gold  ■pan  kling ; 

And  gently  o*er  the  liower4iridge  ride, 
Tbv  gold  saddle  maim  not  ring— 
In  sammer  time. 

oifOBB  evni  • 

I. 

So  many  paths  the  village  reaeh, 

Not  aJl  are  smooth  or  light ; 
Ah !  happy  he  who,  in  this  world. 

Doth  hap  to  find  the  ri|^t ! 
That  We  it  endeth  well. 

29.  «^The  Maid  that  would  visit  her 
Lover  Is  devoured  by  a  Wolf."  Q.  iii.  68 ; 
A.  ii.  278.  Full  of  an  infantile  simplicity, 
which  reminds  an  English  reader  of  the  an- 
cient popular  nursery-tale,  **  Little  Red  Rid- 
ing-Hood." 

80.  '*The  Waters  drown,  but  cannot 
part,  or  the  kingly  Children's  Pate."  O. 
I.  103, 106;  u.  210 ;  A.  ii.  108.  We  doubt 
whether  ever  any  Oreek  ballad,  primitive  or 
published,  about  their  own  **  Hero  and  Le- 
ander,"  could  surpass  this  old  Scandinavian 
■ong-group  in  the  melancholy  effisct  of  its 
detail-painting.  The  first  copy  on  our  list 
ends  thus : — 


*'  And  hail,  my  &tber !  hail,  my  mother  I 
May  no  sad  grief  them  move  ! 
Down  in  the  deep  sea  will  I  sink, 
While  thus  I  clasp  my  love  !** 

81.  '*Yule  in  the  Wave,  or  the  Lover 
lost  at  sea  on  a  visit  to  his  Mistress."  A. 
ii.  3.     Well  deserves  translation. 

82.  '^Tbe  first  Love  in  the  Deep,  or*  the 
Toung  Man's  Tale."     A.  ii.  15. 

S3.  **  The  Lover's  Lament  for  his  drown- 
ed Love.''  A.  ii.  288.  The  following  are 
the  two  last  verses  of  the  first  copy,  of  which 
the  second  appears  to  be  a  confused  varia- 
tion >— 


••  When  other  swains  they  drink  their  wine, 
While  the  blasted  leaf  doth  fall, 
So  sorrow  I  that  dear  one  mine,— 
But  many  a  maid,  'mong  all  her  bloom,  slow^san- 
k'ring  griefii  henoe  oiall ! 


•  Nyerup,  iv.  931 ;  Syv,  689. 
%  «•  The  Bowie  Dans  of  Tarrow"  and  **  Eling^ 
ioo,"  both  in  SosCTf  Minstrelsy. 


••  When  other  swafais  so  gladly 
While  the  Masted  leaf  doth  fall. 
So  sorrow  I  that  nMe.]eaf  ewaet,— 
But  many  a  maid,  'mong  all  her  bloom*  slow-ean- 
k'rmg  griefii  henoe  oall!*' 

84.  **  The  Melancholy  Meeting,  or  Sor- 
row  upon  Sorrow,*'  A.  ii.  280»  440.  This 
Scandinavian*  *^  Pyramus  and  Thisbe**  bal- 
lad is  much  more  nobly  sketched  than  any 
dassic  rival.  Indeed  the  northern  legend 
boats  **  Pyramus"  heUow  I  An  old  printed 
copy  calls  it  <*  En  skdOn  ocb  mycket  yncke. 
lig  Viisa"*-a  finire  and  ryghte  doleful  Bal- 
lade; and  indeed  it  can  hardly  be  read 
without  tears.  The  introduction  of  one  of 
the  mysterious  dwarf-race,  as  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  tragic  close,  gives  the  whole 
an  inexpressibly  powerful  and  sombre  tone. 
Had  it  been  shorter,  we  should  undoubtedly 
have  given  it  entire^  but  it  will  not  bear  ex- 
tracts. 

85.  <'  The  Cruel  Brother  and  the  Sister's 
Excuses."     O.  iii.  107. 

86.  ^  Woman's  Excuses,  or  the  Sister 
proves  that  Byes  cannot  see."  A.  L  858. 
The  former  is  a  tragic,  and  the  latter  a  co- 
mic, variation  of  tha  same  story.  The  latter 
is  well  known  in  Scotland,  though  in  a 
broader  form.f 

87.  ''The  Bloody  Bed,  or  the  Knight 
stabbed  by  the  side  of  his  innocent  Lady." 
A.  ii.  56.  This  piece  contains  some  fine 
lines. 

38.  **  The  Maiden-Mother,  or  the  pi- 
teous History  of  the  King's  Daughter,  proved 
by  her  Mother  to  be  married  and  then  by 
her  Father  slain.'*  A.  i.  385,  830,  843, 
348.  A  very  afiecting  subject  beautifully 
treated. 

89.  "  The  Drunken  Madness,  or  the 
Knight  slayeth  himself  for  that  he  hath  sUin 
his  Leman."  A.  ii.  77.  A  wild  subject 
strongly  painted. 

40.  *'  A  Knight  resoueth  his  Maiden  from 
being  another's  Bridci  and  carrieth  her  to 
his  Hall,  but  is  pursued  and  slain,  where- 
upon the  Widow  refuses  his  Rival's  hand, 
and  takes  the  Veil."  A.  i.  193, 199,  410 
These  songs  are  very  long,  and  will  not 
bear  abridgment. 

D.  Death  for  love.  41.  «'  The  Power  of 
Love,  or  the  Koiffht  who  dioth  at  the  Sound 
of  his  Mistress'  Death-Knell  "f  A.  ii.  18, 
437.     Poetical,  pretty,  and  well  told. 

42.  «*The  Lover  (joomieth  for  to  die) 
(killeth   himself)  for   that  his    Spouse  is 

*  A  Daniah  variety  it  found  ia  Z§tUratr&mdtm 
SamlingeD,  Upeala,  Utvalda  Hiatorier,  t  i. 

t  **  Oar  ffood  man  came  home,**  Slc.  J^hmaoiit 
Maaeal  Moaeam,  v.  66 ;  Soottiah  Songa,  1794,  i. 
331 

t  Simiter  inoideat  ia  **  Barbara  AUen^e  Crasl^*'' 


1840. 


tUtd'SttMfttf  Sitf4d0t^ 


dead/*     O.  L  70;  A.  ii.  50.    Both  are  1  Separation."    O.  L  96.  *  An  exceedingiy 


very  characteriatic  of  olden  times  in  the 
north. 

48.  ^LoTO  faithful  in  Death  and  unto 
Deatb»  or  the  peraecuted  Lovers  find  Union 
in  the  Ghrave,  after  long  Imprisonment  and 


beautiful  balladf  but  too  Song  for  insertion. 
We  extract  Duke  F^dembor^s^  deliverance 
previous  to  bis  cruel  death,  and  the  roasting 
of  his  heart  as  a  dish  for  his  unfortunate 
belojE^. 


And  the  kinr  he  thnv  tfioke  to  hk  fbot-psfes  two, — 

For  all  that  in  toia  world  ia  dear ! 
*'  Ye'll  take  now  Dnke  FMjdenborg  from  oot  hia  tower  the  Une^— 

Ah  me !  bow  beayy  now  doth  lile  appear. 


So  took  they  then  Duke  Fiejdenborf  fiporo  oat  hia  tower  the  Uiie« 

For  all  that,  dte. 
And  hie  looka  they  were  all  grey  and  hia  beard  It  waa  ao 

Ah  me  i  &e. 


*•  Fifteen  long  yeara  are  paaiPd  and  gone,  ainee  God^  ftee  air  I  drew  I — 

For  all  that,  dbo. 
**  And  yet  it  aeema  aa  thoogh  thia  time  were  bat  aome  abort  daya  few  !"— 
Ah  me !  dbct 

44.  "*  The  Knight,  faithful  in  absence,  I     48.  •<  The  Wife,  falsely  suspected,  dieth 


returns  to  his  Mistress,  and  (they  die  of  a 
broken  Heart)  (he  carries  her  off)  on  the 
Day  of  her  Wedding  to  another.  6.  i.  116, 
120 ;  A.  ii.  24,  20,  32 ;  6.  i.  128 ;  A.  ii. 
165,  168,  171,  236,  281  ;  ii.  84.  Avariety 
of  songs,  more  or  less  similar  to  the  aboTe, 
(several  of  which  display  great  beauty,)  are 
K>und  in  Denmark  and  Scotland.^ 

45.  **  A  Knight  escaping  with  his  Leman, 
she  falleth  in  Travail  by  the  way,  and  dieth 
with  her  Infants.  Herewith  he  burieth  them 
and  killeth  him  on  the  spot."  6.  ii.  189 ; 
A.  i.  852.  To  these  pieces  there  is  a  Danish 
paraUel.6 

46.  **  rluptials  in  the  Wave,  or  the  Lady 
drowned  on  a  Visit  to  her  Lover,  who  there- 
upon slays  himself,  and  is  buried  in  the  same 
Grave."  A.  ii.  8,  12.  As  in  so  many 
other  Scotch  and  Scandinavian  ballads. 

zzvni. 

Two  treea  spring  ftom  their  buiial-plaoe. 
And  atill  each  other  they  embrace ! 
And  o'er  the  watera  with  thy  good  oara  row  me. 

47.  **  The  Leman  visiteth  her  sick  Lover, 
and  thoogh  enriched  by  his  last  Will,  dieth 
to  share  bis  Grave."  G.  i.  112 ;  A.  ii.  87, 
40»  47.  Very  beautiful  ballads,  which  re- 
mind us  of  the  closing  stanzas  in  ^  Prince 
Bobert."|| 

*  This  tragic  atory  ia  familiar  to  the  Italian  raad- 
er.  Tancred,  Ghiamonda  and  Goiaeardo  form  the 
peraonagee  in  the  Decam.  Giom  4.    ,  « 

t  •*  Och  Kennngen  ban  Ulte  till  ama  soenner  tva : 
F5r  allt  hrad  fom  ksrt  kr  i  ▼erlden—     , 
I  tagen  hertig  FWnjdenborg  nr  tomet  det  bla. 
Mig  tyckea  det  Sr  tnngt  till  att  lefrat"  &c. 
r  X  Nyerop,  No.  184,  139.  153, 166,  157 ;  Jamie- 
aon'a  Pop/BaU.  I J33 ;  Gilchriat'a  CoUecUon,  i.  160; 
8ooU'a  Bolder  Minatretoy- 

i  Nyemp,  iii.  61. 
.  I  8eott*a  Border  Minatrelay, 


when  her  Lover  is  put  to  death,'*  A.  ii.  62. 
An  admirable  ballad,  of  which  there  is  a 
Danish  variation. f 

VIII.  Soiios  OF  Falsi  Love. 

1.  *«  The  Knight's  Farewell  to  his  false 
Betrothed."  A.  ii.  211.  Verse  viii.  is 
pretty : — 

*'  To  aome  green  bkwming  tree  I  once  did  liken 
thee. 
With  clustering  roaea  crown'd ; 
Bat  now  to  fig-tree  bare  I  woold  bat  liken  thee, 
WhoaeTeavea  Ml  all  aronnd !  *• 

2.  *'  The  unexpected  Marriage  Quest,  or 
the  deceived  Lover  visits  his  false  Mistress 
on  her  Marriage  Day,  and  slays  himself  in 
her  Halls."  G.  ii.  8,  812.  The  expiring 
lover  exclaims,  at  the  close  of  the  first  copy : 


'*  So  eome  now,  maidena  all ! 

And  aee  how  hard  it  movea — 
When  oatha  the  false  tongae  apeaka, 
While  th*  heart  another  lovea : 


••  Bat  who  can  roaea  bring 

Firom  oat  the  high  rook*a  braast  !— 

And  who  can  find  aweet  love 
Wheie  no  aweet  lore  doth  reat  7  ** 

8.  "  A  Lady,  false  to  her  absent  Lord,  is 
driven  from  his  Home  on  his  return,  and  dies 
miserably  in  the  House  of  her  grieving  Pa- 
rents. G.  ii.  164,  223 ;  A.  i.  8T4.  One 
verse  we  must  quote : — 


•« 


And  oat  then  came  her  brother  good. 

Gladly  he  for  her  prayeth  ;-- 
Mv  aiater,  ye*ll  let  remain  thia  year, 

Tho»  aa  aerving.maid  hnmble  die  atayeth !» 
So  aeeretly  bore  ahe  her  eonow. 


f  Nyemp,  ii.  853. 
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4«  ^Th»  CSftw-haid  omheardt  or  the 
Paramour  pttnisbed."  X^  ii-  10&  Aa  nd* 
■urabla  litue  bftUad* 

5.  ^Tha  wiQQged  Hunband  sUyeih  his 
Wife  and  her  Pflmmour."  A.  ii.  448.  Full 
of  rough  and  striking  language.  Thus  the 
third  stanza,  on  his  first  hearing  the  charge 
against  his  demure  partner : — 

Her  VftDge  to  wnthfbl  beoame  and  lo  wood,* 
That  the  green  gmw  tiuA*d  white  on  the  earth 
where  he  stood ! 

0.  **  A  Lady  hateth  and  at  last  murder* 
eth  her  Husband,  but  is  detested  theretbre 
by  her  Paramour*'*  A»  ii.  60.  In  this  song 
the  words  and  the  action  of  the  adultress  are 
very  finely  contrasted. 

7.  "  A  Leman  shamefully  murtbereth  her 
Lover."  G.  u  67.  There  are  two  very 
similar  songs  in  the  Border  Minstrelsy .f 

8.  ^<  The  Enightf  barbarously  murdering 
his  Spouse,  is  broken  on  the  Wheel.*'  Q.  i. 
76.  This  long  ballad  contains  the  following 
very  remarkable  descriptions  of  a  genuine 
Scandinavian  mich'tDoman,  We  omit  the 
refrains : — 

V. 

**  Yea !  o'er  the  heath  I  saw  her  haste  amau. 
With  all  the  little  witches  in  her  train. 

VI. 

'*  The  grisly  bear  she  rode  opon,  I  trow. 
While,  as  her  saddle,  clung  the  wolf  below. 

vn. 

*'  And  tlien,  as  whip,  she  grasped  the  serpent  long ; 
Myself  was  there,  myself  tehcld  the  throng."  t 

9.  "  The  Bandit  punished,  or  the  Lady 
kills  the  false  Wooer  that  would  have  made 
her  his  eighth  Victim."  G.  iii.  94,  97  ;  A. 
i.  298,  SOI.  This  is  a  charming  tradition, 
somewhat  in  the  Blue  Beard  style. 

10.  '*  The  Wife-seller  punished,  and  his 
Spouse  well  rescued."  A.  ii.  109.  This 
picture  of  Carse  barbarism  is  probably  not 
of  Swedish  origin.§ 

11.  ''The  deceiver  deceived,  or  ihe  false 
Lover  drowned."  A.  ii.  166.  A  very  good 
joke,  and»  althongh  rather  a  hard  one,  very 
well  deserved. 

12.  "  Woman's  Revenge,  or  the  Leman 

*  Thus  in  Little  Masgrave  and  Lady  Barnard — 

Woe  worth,  woe  worth,  je  my  merry  men  all, 
Ye  never  were  home  for  my  good. 
Why  did  ye  not  offer  to  stay  my  hand 
When  ye  see  me  wai  so  wood  ? 
t  ••  Lord  William"  and  *«  Earl  Richard.*'— Per- 
ey*8  Reliques,  1794,  p.  69. 

t  **  Jo  jag  sag  henne  appa  heden  i  gar, 
Konde  man  sig  r&ltelig  betanka ! — 

Ibland  alia  andra  Tiollpackor  sma. 

Herren  Bald  trader  viller  dfver  stigen,"  dec 
^  Hie  coin  mentioned  is  not  Swedish.    There  is 
aparallel  in  German  called  MQUertfleke,'*  in  Deg 
KnahoH  Wundorh^m,  i.  918. 


humeth  up  ihe  Ghi^ts  .and  Htils  of  the 
Knight  who  had  been  false  to  her."  A.  i. 
305.     Well  deserves  translation. 

18.  *'The  fiiithless  Lover  puDished  bv 
hia  Mistress'  suicidoy  dies  by  bis  owb  hand.'' 
G.  i.  49*  This  very  fine  old  song  is  too 
long  for  abridgment. 

14.  '*  A  Maiden,  despite  her  Sister's  warn- 
ingy  giveth  away  her  honour.  ^  Afterwards* 
m  Nature's  need,  she  sendeth  afler  her  Lo- 
ver*  but  findetfa  him  false  and  far  away."  O. 
ii.  148.  The  pictures  in  this  good  song  are 
very  instructive. 

15.  <*  The  Knight  betrayeth  his  May,  but 
is  afterward:}  punished  by  wandering  halt 
and  blind  till  he  beggeth  Bread  at  her  Door." 
G.  iii.  61 ;  A.  ii.  227.  Excellent !  We  re. 
member  a  very  similar  tale  in  Mr.  Bulwer's 
Student. 

16.  *'  A  cruel  Eoiight  treacherously  carries 
off  the  Maid  that  refused  him,  compelling  her 
to  keep  up  with  his  Horse  ,*  whereupon  she 
maketn  her  will  and  so  dieth.**  G.  iii.  64 ; 
A.  i.  206.  The  picture  of  woman's  pride 
and  of  man's  malice  in  this  ballad  (which  is 
also  known  in  Danish*)  is  perfect. 

17.  **  A  young  Prince  treacherously  imi- 
tating her  Husband  gaineth  Admittance  to  a 
Lady."  A.  i.  332.  Thisjs  a  very  singular 
song. 

18.  <*  Too  late,  or  the  Lover  anticipated." 
A.  ii.  281.  It  is  an  ill  wind  which  blows 
nobody  any  good.  Let  us  profit  therefore 
from  this  unfortunate  knight's  ezper^nce, 
and  listen  to  the  following  stanzas : — 


z. 


'*  Counsel  I  will  each  yoathfol  •wain 
Who  will  a-wooine  go, — 
That  his  hone  he  saddles  and  spars  his  ftot. 
Nor  rides  too  late  or  slow. 

zi. 
*'  Counsel  I  will  eaeh  youthful  swain 
Who  will  a. wooing  go,— 
lliat  he  never  g^ves  his  good  gifts  out 
Till  the  maid's  mind  he  well  know  !"— 

IX.   MlSCSLLAlTBOUS  SONOS  OF    LOVS,    Wo* 

HBNy  dec. 

A.  Chastitv Ikept  or  lost.  1.  "The 
Triumph  of  Chastityt  or  the  Maiden's  Story." 
A.  ii.  234.  Almost  a  copy  of  the  songs  in 
group  No.  10  below. 

2.  <«  Woman's  Wit,  or  the  merry  Deceit 
whereby  a  Virgin  escapeth  from  the  Suitor 
who  had  seized  her.*'  A.  i.  284.  An  ex- 
cellent  and  right  witty  Imllad,  which  ought 
by  all  nneans  to  be  translated.  There  is  a 
Danish  copy.f 

8.  **  The  Virgin  that  died  cruelty  rather 
than  live  with  Shame.**    G.  1.11,14.    This 

•  Nyermp,  iO.  S95  and  386. 
tiVycnip,  iv.  175 ;  Syv,  639. 
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is  so  admirably  sweet  and  simple  .an  old 
song,  and  so  extremely  popular  among  all 
classes  to  this  day,  that  we  must  find  room 
for  a  version.  The  air  to  which  it  is  sung 
is  also  very  charming : — 

(litbn  karuv.) 
uttlb  karov.* 

I. 
And  ttil)  terred  little  Karin  ' 
:  :  I>  th*  jonng  king's  palmoe  ha', 
liks  any  star  bright  thone  the 
:  'MoDg  all  Um  maidens  am*. 

n. 
Like  any  etar  bright  ahone  she 

:  'Moog  all  the  maidena  aina',-^ 
When  thai,  the  damsel  tempting, 

:  The  young  king's  words  soli  fa' ; — 

III. 
"  And  say  now,  Karin  dearest ! 
:  Say  wilt  thoa  but  be  mine ; 
Grey  palfrey  and  gold-decked  nddle, 
:  :  Shall  both,  yes  both,  be  thine."— 

IV. 

**  Gfey  palfrey  and  gold-decked  saddle 
:  :  Would  ne*er  suit  one  so  low ; 
To  tb*  queen,  thy  young  apoose,  giT«  theiB-> 
:  :  Let  me  with.bonour  go !" 

V. 

**But  say  now,  Karin  dearest! 
:  :  Say  wilt  thou  but  be  mine ; 
My  gold.crown  reddest  gleaming, 
:  :  £*en  that  too  shaU  be  thine!'* 

**  Thy  cold.erown  reddest  gleaming, 
:  :  Would  ne'er  suit  one  so  low ; 
To  th'  queen,  thv  young  spouse,  give  them— 
:  :  Let  me  with  honour  go !" 

▼II. 
••  But  listen,  Karin  dearest! 

:  Say  wilt  thou  but  be  mine ;    '     . 
To  the  half  of  this  my  kingdom — 
:  Whate'er  thou  wilt  is  thine  .*"— 

yiii. 
•I  The  half  of  this  thy  kingdom 
; :  Would  ne'er  suit  one  so  low ; 
To  th'  queen,  thy  young  apouse,  give  it— 
: :  Let  me  with  honour  go !" — 

IX. 

•«  Then  hear  now,  little  Karin  ! 
: :  An  mine  thou  wilt  not  be,-^ 
Thrust  down  in  a  spik&^iet  barrel 
: :  Thy  fair  young  limbs  1*11  see !" — 

X. 

*'  And  thrust  in  a  spike-set  barrel 
: :  E'en  should  my  young  Jimbt 
Prom  heaven  above,  my  innocence, 
: :  Qod's  little  angels  see !"  | 


*  **  Karin"  is  the  old  and  popular  Swedish  form  of 
Catherine,  in  the  same  manner  as  **  Pehr"  for  Peter, 
he.  and  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
diortened  or  vulgar  names :  for  initance,  the  vulgar 
name  of  «•  Pehr,"  or  ••  Peter,"  ia  ••  Pelle."  In  some 
instances,  however,  they  Qoincide.  This  ballad  oe» 
ours  in  Spanish,  and  is  cited  as  a  Finnish  Romania 
by  Torres  Canter  and  others ;  and  we  should  have 
sootFUted  the  two  forms,  had  time  permitted  as  to 
iassit  aftethoomiBf  sitiols  on  SpaaMi  Ballads. 
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XI. 

Then  down  P  the  spike-set  bairel 

: :  Thev  little  Karin  bound ; 
And  all  the  young  king's  pages 

: :  They  roll  her  round  and  round* 

XII, 

And  ao,  from  heaven  down-flving, 
t :  Two  milk-white  doves  deeoend ; 

They  took  the  little  Karin— 
: :  And  three  straight  badiward  wend !' 

XIII. 

And  80,  from  hell  two  ravena* 
: :  On  coaUblack  wings  ascend ; 

Right  quick  the  youne  king  seis'd  they, 
: :  And  three  straight  backward  wendlt 

4.  'VVirtue's  Resource*  or  the  Maiden 
that  died  not  to  become  the  King's  Conctt« 
bine,  and  thereby  became  his  Briae."  A.  i. 
880.  A  very  pretty  and  pleasant  contrast 
to  the  ^loom  and  cruelty  of  its  predecessor. 
There  is  something  similar  in  the  plot  (on 
the  virgin's  side)  to  that  of  the  heroine  in 
•*  The  gay  Go8s-hawk."t 

5.  *'  Virtue's  Triumph,  or  the  Suitor  re* 
pulsed  by  night  retumeth  to  woo  by  day.'* 
A.  u  328.  This  excellent  story  reminds  oa 
all  of  Burns's  "  O  lassie  art  thou  sleeping 
yet  T" 

6.  **  The  Bride  rideth  out  to  the  Marriage* 
feast  a  Maid,  but  goeth  into  the  Marriage- 
bed  a  Maid  no  longer,  and  home  retumeth 
neither  Bride  nor  Maidl^  A.  ii.  144.  A 
very  curious  old  Ballad. 

7.  **  A  Lady  ezposeth  her  Child,  who  ia 
rescued  and  afterwards  married  to  her, 
wherupon  she  ezplaineth  to  him  that  the 
King  is  his  Father,  hcreat  the  Son  compel, 
leth  him  to  acknowledge  his  own  birth,  and 
his  Mother's  rights."    6.  ii.  182. 

8.  **  A  Lady  exposeth  her  Child,  who  ia 
rescued  and  afterwards  married  to  her, 
whereupon  she  explaineth  to  him  that  his 
Father  is  far  away,  his  Mother  close  at 
hand.  The  Youth  declares  this  to  the 
Kin?,  who  burneth  them  both  to  death."  A. 
].  370.  These  old  legends^  cannot  be  read 
without  interest. 

9.  ^  The  playful  Flames,  or  the  Maiden 
falsely  accused  will  not  bren."  A.  i.  318. 
Contains  'some  good  lines. 

10.  <*  Tho  Brother  tries  his  Sister's  Vik. 
tue."  G.  i.43,  46;  ii  207.  .  These  ballads 
contain  some  charming  stanzas. 

11.  <<  The  Brother's  Revenge  for  that  his 

*  The  Spanieh  Romanza  on  Maria  de  Padilla, 
Miitrees  to  Peter  the  Cruel,  containe  the  same  io. 
cident 

t  **  Och  liten  Karin  tjente 

p£  uDga  Kungens  gaid ;  ;  | : 
Hod  lystS  eom  en  stjerns 
filaod  alia  T&rnor  sira. :  | : 
t  SleelftMinitrelay.  See  also  iSew^tf/TVaiei^oeff. 
Fidelity.    No.  7.  (above.) 

^  PSrallelsd  in  Banish,  %•,  lee,  450;  Aytmn, 
IT.  a,  M. 
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falsely  accused,  nnd  cruelly  brent  to  death. 
A.  i.'aiO.  313,  315  The  perfi.lious  Ciimi- 
nal  aiv4wercih  W\6  doubling  father,  (wo  omil 
the  refrains) : — 


IX. 


N  And  how,  on  the  grround,  thall  the  grasi  e'er 

Wfrow, 
hen  the  fiftther  will  not  his  own  ron  trow  ?* 

AAerwnrd,  the  unfortunate  victim*  seeing 
her  funeral  pile  blazing  high  before  her,  ex- 
claims :«- 

zv. 

•*  My  cash  ions  they  bum  red,  and  my  bolsters  they 
bum  blue ; 
God  help  me,  little  KersUn,  who  most  aoon  sleep 
there  aboo !" 

12.  *•  The  Sister  tempted,  or  the  Brother 
refused  in  spite  of  his  Wishes/'  A.  ii 
205.  The  ideas  of  ihQ  "  Wishes,'*  in  this 
delicate  little  ballad,  resemble  the  fragment 
in  the  **  Border  Minstrelsy ,**•  which  is, 
however,  surpassed  in  beauty  by  its  Scandi- 
navian rival. 

18.  ■*  Incest  punished,  or  the  Father's 


Sister  would  not  sin,  or  the  Maid  who  was  Justice."    A.  808.    Short,  as  it  ought  to  be, 

and  melancholy. 

B.  Mitcdliutous.  14.  •*  The  Brother  of 
ilie  Bride  siayeih  her  Slanderer."  A.  i.  278. 
Surh  was  the  summary  justice  doubtless 
often  inflicted  on  the  slanderer  of  old. 

15.  ''  The  Miiden  hard  to  please,  or  the 
Flying  Suitor."  A.  ii.  188.  Whether  alle. 
goricai  or  mysterious — hard  to  say. 

16.  ^«  The  task  ful61led,  or  the  Virgin  at 
the  Fountain."  A.  ii.  242.  Probably  from 
a  German  original.f 

17.  '*  The  Power  of  Music,  or  the  (Shep- 
herd) (Waitino)  Girl  singeth  and  playeth 
her  on  the  Throne.'  G.  iii.  44,  49,  53,  55, 
58  ;  A.  8-4,  388,  392.  894,  397.  Several 
of  these  ballads  should  be  translated.  They 
are  full  of  innocent  images  and  antique  love. 
Number.  6  opens  thus : — 

Inga  lylet  stands  at  the  heavy  quern   and  grinds 
away ; 

So  well  can  she  I 
Like  a  nightingale  i*  th*  woodland,  she  sings  so 
sweet  a  lay ! 

Her  songs  so  pleasant  be  I 

The  first  ballad  thus  describes  the  effect 
of  her  strains: — 


So  one  she  benn,  so  began  she  twae, 
So  well  can  she  I 
Then  straight  where  the  stream  is  running  the  ships  oommenea  to  gaai 

Her  songs  so  pleanaDt  be ! 

XXL 

And  so  qood  she  four,  and  so  five  qaod  she  then, 
So  well  can  she  i 
Till  the  king  he  fell  a-daucing,  the  king  and  all  his  men ! 

Her  songs  so  pleasant  be ! 

18.  **  The    Lover's    Night- Visit,  or    it  lieder,"  they  are  full  of  original  beauties. 


dawns  too  soon!"  A.  ii.  213,  215,  217. 
All  three  worthy  of  translation.  Whether 
or  not  an  imitation  of  the  German  '*  Tage- 


Tne  first   contains  the  following  splendid 
stanzas: — 


VL 

The  watchman  beginneth  his  song  to  channt  so  clear, 
*'  Wake  up  now.  Sir  Knight,  for  the  dawn  right  soon  is  here ; 
For  the  day  I  see  so  plainly  from  heaven  above  slow  glide, 
And  the  little  birds$  are  singing  in  the  plains  around  so  wide  !^ 

vn. 
The  maiden  she  out  from  her  casement  watched  the  mom; 
**  No  day  it  is  as  yet,  thoogh  the  watchman  blow  his  horn, 
'Tis  but  a  blush  which  commonlie  i>hines  faint  ere  day  doth  spring ; 
He  hes— that  watchman  wight*-and  no  good  it  shall  him  bring;" 

vm. 
**  Ah  !  had  I  but  the  keys  now  to  this  out-shining  day, 
1  far  into  th^  stormy  sea  would  throw  them  quick  away  * 
Night,  only  night,  we  still  should  have;  it  ne*er  again  should  dawn  !** 
Alas !  they  now  must  straightway  part,  who  fain' would  be  at  one  .*|| 


*  Beginning  **  O  gin  my  love  were  yon  red  rose  !*' 
t  See  "  Gemachte  Blumeo,"  in  *'  Pes  Knaben 
Wnnderhom,"  iii.  68. 

X  *•  The  term  lyU  (little),  so  often  annexed,  to  ex. 
press  endearment,  to  the  names  of  ladies  in  the 
Danish  [and  Swedish]  ballads,  is  still  in  use  in  Cum- 
berland, and  the  northern  counties  of  England.'* — 
JamU$on*0  P<^.  Ballads,  ii.  S09. 

-^  It  was  the  lark,  the  herald  of  the  mom. 
No  nightingale* — JBomeo  and  JulUt, 
Svaa  Qiur  own  msaoUaas  diamatist  is  equalled  on 


his  own  ground  by  the  Northern  Bard.  The  pas- 
sionate exclamations  of  Juliet,  in  all  their  e^^quisite 
lieauty,  do  not  surpass  the  Swedish  maiden^  simple 
strain.  There  is  a  most  remarkable  affinity  in  the 
sentiments  expressed. 

II  •*  Then  vftchtar  begynte  een  vijsa  och  qvftda  ; 
I  vakero  p,  min  herre,  thet  daeats  vpp&  stundh ; 
Ty  iagh  seer  dagen  af  himmclen  nederskrijda. 
The  foglar  the  aiunga  i  villande  marken  vijda,** 
Itcdtc. 
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19.  "The  Maideti*8  Triumph,  or  Love's 
artless  Resource  in  the  broldered  Shirt." 
A.  ii.  202.  A  very  delicious  sul^cct,  of 
which  there  is  a  Danish  copy.* 

20.  ''The  prudi;<h  Mother  and  the  dicing 
Daughter,  or  the  King  winneth  a  Bride  and 
weareth  her."  A.  ii.  252,  Fresh  and 
characteristic  I 

21.  ^*  The  Substitute,  or  the  Nephew  be- 
comes  the  Uncle,  and  each  obtaineth  his 
Lady-love."  A.  i.  4'JO.  "A  tery  good 
song  and  very  well '  writ.* " 

22.  ^'  The  Love- Ambassador,  an  Ambas- 
sador for  Love,  or  the  King's  Bride  a  mer* 
ciful  Maiden."  A.  li.  117.  We  have  one 
such  subject  in  our  ballad  collections  and 
only  one  !  Its  rarity  therefore  enhances  its 
effect. 

23.  *<  The  Dialogue  well  ended,  or  the 
Lovers*  Quarrel "  A.  ii.  240.  We  give 
the  fir:$t  verse,  in  order  to  communicate  the 
very  singularf  refrains : — 

A  youth,  he  thai  to  his  dearest  said — 
•*  Mjr  heart's  delight, 
Come  now,  and  with  me  theaweet  grove  troad!** 
Roges  and  ihymea  and  lilies  and  parsleys, 
And  eoloared  mint  and  heart's  delight ! 

21.  '*The  Dying  Bride,  or  the  Young 
Wife's  Ck>un9eL"  A.  ii.  244.  We  extract 
the  last  four  verses,  for  the  half.playnil,  half- 
melancholy,  truths  they  contain  : — 

VI. 

*'  And  when  ye've  laid  me  on  my  bier, 
Then  take  that  maid  who  stands  me  near ! 
When  summer-time  it  cometh. 

vu. 
**  And  when  ycVe  laid  me  in  my  grave, 
The  maid  that's  next  me  shall  ye  have  ! 
When  summer-time  it  cometh. 

vui. 
**  Then  home  jre'II  go  and  still  your  greet, 
She's  soon  forgot  we  ne*er  more  meet ! 
When  summer-time  it  cometh. 

IX. 

**  Then  home  yell  go  and  shut  your  door. 
They're  soon  forgot  you  ne'er  see  more !" 
When  summer-time  it  eometh.t 

25.  "  The  GirPs  Marketing,  or  the  curi- 
ous Maiden  (becomes)  (escapes  becoming) 
the  Shipper's  Bride."  G.  1.  92 ;  A.  i.  288. 
Both  these  songs  ought  to  be  translated. 

26.  **  The  Daughters  restored,  or  the  two 
pretty  Weavers."  G.  iii.  40.  A.  ii.  195. 
Pull  of  old  manners,  and  highly  affecting. 
There  is  a  Danish  variation  § 

•  Nyerup,  ii.  66;  Syv,  Pt.  iv.  No  40. 
t  See  note  to  **  Clerk  Saaodors,"  in  the  Border 
MinttreUy, 

I  N&r  I  hafTcn  lagd  migh  pa  baren  nidh, 
I  tagen  ihcn  juiigfrun  som  stonder  nast  migh ; 

Sa  vail  ciuoth  sommarsens  tijdhe,"  dto. 
i  Syrup,  U.  146.    8y9,  Pt.  ti.  No.  33. 


27.  *'  The  rich  Affianced  gives  her  Spouse 
and  Gold  to  her  poor  forsaken  Sister."  6. 
i.  24 ;  A.  i.  29 1  •  These  are  exceedingly 
valuable  para  Hols  to  well-known  English  and 
Scotch  ballads*  on  the  same  subject. 

28.  "The  Song  of  the  Dove,  or  the 
Maiden  chosen  for  Eleaven  goeth  home  to 
die."  6.  iii.  27,  175.  Very  old  and  very 
(iflfectinj?.  The  latter,  containing  the  ex- 
cuses ofthoat  who  will  not  die,  is  exceed 
inglv  Ane. 

29.  *•  The  Art  of  Wooing,  or  the  Mothcr'a 
Advice."  A.  ii.  221.  Full  of  rules  show- 
ing  a  knowledge  of  the  human  bearti  and  of 
the  chevalier-period  when  they  were  writ- 
ten. The  last  lines  of  this  beautiful  ballad 
are : — 

'*  And  (hough  thy  comrade  thou  well  trust. 
Yet  trust  thyself  the  best" 

.'30.  "The  Wedding  and  the  Funeral,  or 
the  young  Bride's  Prayer."  G.  iii.  30. 
Curious  and  melancholy. 

31.  ''  The  playful  Punishment,  or  the  de- 
spised Suitor's  witty  Revenge."  A.  i.  3'^5. 
This  excellent  ballad  is  unfortunately  im- 
perfect. 

32.  **  The  proud  Maiden  on  Crutches,  or 
the  Lover's  Insult  punished."  A.  ii.  148| 
150.     Singular  and  good. 

33.  *'  The  pretended  Death,  or  the  Knight 
trieth  hisf  Betrothed."  A.  ii.  186.  Ought 
to  be  translated.  We  have  somewhere  or 
other  read  a  real  or  pretended  Chinese  tale, 
with  a  plot  almost  exactly  similar. 

34  •'  The  Nun's  Wish,  or  the  Cloister 
too  close."  A.  ii.  223.  Very  pretty,  and 
perhaps  connected  with  German  originals. 
The  following  is  the  fourth  verse : — 

They  led  her  to  the  cloister  in» 

Turee  dishes  meet  her  there ; 
The  one  wae  Hunger,  the  other  Tbintt 

The  third  was  Watching  nir ! 

35.  ''Love  and  the  Nun,  or  the  Cloister 
robbed."  G.  ii.  179.  This  balUd,  which 
reminds  us  of  '« The  Gay  Goas-Hawk"  ift 
the  Border  Minstrelsy,!  is  ee  pretty  that  we 
cAust  give  it  a  place  entire : — 

(hERR  CARLy  ELLBB  KLOSTBRROFVET.) 
SIR  CARL,  OB  THE  CLOI8TBR  ROBBED. 

h 
Sir  Carl  he  in  to  hie  foster-mother  went, 
And  much  her  rede  he  prayed  •-—  ^ 
**  Say  how  from  that  cloister  1  may  win 
My  own,  iny  dearest  maid  7**— 
Bat  Sir  Carl  alone  he  slecpeth. 


«i 


•  »*  Lady  Jane.''  Jomtesea'e  Pop.  Ballade,  ii.  78 ; 

Fair  Annie  "  ihid.  li,  103.  ••  Lord  Thomas  and 
Fair  Annie,"  .Sfco/l*s  Border  Mmslpclsy. 

t  The  euiry  in  '*  Zadi^r"  itf  aomcwbat  eimilar. 

t  See  aUo  ab«>Te,  No.  32 ;  **  Miscellaneous  Songs 
of  Love  and  Women."  No.  4 ;  and  "Songsof  Tens 
LoTo.  Fidelity,"  No.  7. 


The  Old  PopuUr  BaUads. 
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n. 


•*  hkjr  thee  down  ts  rick,  lay  thee  down  u  dead, 
6n  thy  bier  all  straii^ht  be  laid ; 
So  then  ibou  oanst  from  that  eloiater  win 
Thy  own,  thv  dearest  maid  !*' 
But  Sir  Carl  alone  he  eleepetb. 


m. 


And  in  the  little  pages  came, 
And  clad  in  garments  blue ; 
<•  An  please  ye,  fair  virgin,  i'  th'  chapel*  to  go, 
Sir  Carl  on*8  bier  to  view  7"— - 
Bat  Sir  Carl  alone  he  sleepeth. 


IV. 


And  in  the  little  pages  came, 
AU  dad  in  garments  red ; 
•<  An  please  ye,  fair  virgin,  f  th'  chapel  to  wend, 
And  see  how  Sir  Carl  liee  dead?**-- 
But  Sir  Carl  alone  he  sleepeth. 


V. 


And  in  the  little  pages  came, 
AU  clad  in  garments  white: 
••An  please  ye,  fair  virgin,  i'  th'  chapel  to  tread, 
Where  Sir  Carl  lies  in  sUte  eo  brif^t  r— 
Bat  Sir  Carl  alone  he  sleepeth. 


VI. 


And  the  May  she  in  to  her  foster-mother  went, 
And  much  *gan  her  rede  to  speer: 
••  Ah  !  may  I  but  in  to  the  chapel  go. 
Sir  Carl  there  to  see  on  his  bier  7**— > 
But  Sir  Carl  alone  he  sleepeth. 


VIL 

*'  Nay  !  sure  1*11  give  thee  now  no  rede, 
Nor  yet  deny  I  thee : 
But  if  to  the  chapel  to-night  then  goest, 
Sir  Carl  deeeiveth  thee  !"— 
Bnt  Sir  Carl  alone  he  sleepeth. 

vm. 
And  the  virgin  trod  within  the  door 

Sun.liket  she  shone  so  mild  ; 
Bot  Sir  CarPs  false  heart  within  his  breast 
It  lay  on  the  bier  and  smiled ! — 
But  Sir  Carl  alone  he  sleepeth. 

IX. 

And  the  virgin  up  to  his  head  she  stepped, 
Bat  his  fair  locks  she  ne*er  sees  move  :^ 
••  Ah,  me !  while  here  on  earth  thou  livMst, 
Thou  dearly  did'st  me  love  !**— 
Bttt  Sir  Carl  alone  he  sleepeth. 

X. 
And  the  viigin  down  to  his  feet  she  went. 
And  lifts  the  linen  white : — 
*•  Ah,  me !  while  here  on  earth  thou  liv'dst. 
Thou  wert  my  heart's  delight  \»^ 
But  Sir  Carl  alone  he  sleepeth. 

XI. 
And  the  viigin  then  to  the  door  she  went. 
And  *'  good  night**  bade  her  sisters  last ; 
Bot  Sir  Carl,  who  opon  his  bier  was  laid  ; 
He  sprang  up  and  held  her  fast  i — 
But  Sir  Carl  alone  he  sleepeth. 

xu. 
••  Now  carry  out  my  bier  again, 
Come  pour  the  mead  and  wine ; 
For  to-morrow  shall  my  wedding  stand 
With  this  sweetheart  dear  of  mine  7" — 
But  Sir  Cari  alone  he  sleepeth. 

•  The  Swedish  **  Vakalugn,^  we  have,  in  this  In. 
stance,  thought  best  translated  as  above. 

t  The  reader  will  remember  that  lAe  wun  is  femi- 
nine  in  all  the  old  Teutonic  lanpruages ;  in  fact  it  is 
a  frequent  metaphor  for  the  female  beauty  in  the 
Scandinavian  poets. 


And  the  cloister-nuns,  the  cloistflr.nuns» 
They  read  within  their  book : 
(<  Some  angel  sure  it  was  from  heav'n, 
Who  hence  our  sister  took !" — 
\  But  Sir  Carl  alone  he  sleepeth. 

.     XIV. 
And  the  dotster-nuns,  the  cloister-nuns. 
They  sung  each  separatelie  ; — 
••  O  Christ !  that  such  an  angel  came 
And  took  both  me  and  Uiee  !*' — 
Bnt  Sir  Carl  alone  he  sleepeth.* 

X.  MiSGELLANEOXrs  BoHAHTIC  BALTiAIW. 

A.  Amazonian.  1.  **  A  Virgin  Shield- 
Maid  rescueth  by  strength  of  steel  her 
(Brother)  (Lover)  from  his  dungeon/*  6.  ii. 
168,  17 1.  iii.  100  ;  A.  i.  188,  ii.  120.  Very 
singular  echoes  from  the  age  of  Hervara 
and  of  Alfhild  !  The  fourth  copy  strength- 
ens thie  force  of  the  lady's  arm  with  an  army 
of  8000  war-virgins ! 

9..  ^  A  Knight  defends  his  Sister  till  he 
can  do  it  no  longer,  when  she  grasps  his 
Sword  and  defends  herself,  slaying  all  op- 
posed to  her ;  whereupon  the  King,  in  ad. 
miration  of  her  prowess,  roaketh  her  his 
Spouse.*'    A.  i.  101.    Short  and  spirited. 

8.  *«  The  Feud,  or  the  Sister  (too  late) 
(in  time)  to  save  her  Brother."  A.  ii.  1% 
128.    Curious  pictures  of  past  times  I 

B.  Miscellaneous.  4.  '*  A  King's  Son 
questioneth  a  Shepherd,  and  is  wisely  an- 
swered." 6.  ii.  138.  This,  which  is  peN 
haps  a  fragment  of  a  longer  Danish  hallad, 
contains  the  following  pretty  verses,  which 
remind  us  of  the  wonderful  riddles  continually 
occurring  in  the  old  Icelandic  sagas,  and  in 
the  literature  of  the  middle  ages  in  general. 

V. 

*'  Say !  what  than  any  wheel  is  yet  more  lonnd ; 
And  where  the  fairest  creatures  may  be  foond ; 
And  where  hath  the  sun  her  shining  seat. 
And  whither  ever  point  the  dead  man's  ieet  T 

VI. 

««  Who  is*t  that  builds  the  broadest  bridge  that  yet 

hath  stood; 
And  say !  where  msh  the  fishes  fastest  in  the 

flood ; 
And  whither  leads  that  road  which  still  the 

broadest  is ; 
And  what  is  hight  that  conoh  where  man  hath 

but  miseries  ? 

VH. 
'*  Say !  what  than  any  coal  is  blacker  far ; 
And  what   is  quiclEer,  faster,   than  lark-wings 

are; 
And  what  than  even  swans  is  yet  more  white  ? 
And   what  cries  with  a  louder  voice  than  the 

crane  doih  in  his  flight  7** 


*  *«  Herr  Carl  Han  gick  fbt  sin  fosterroor  in. 
Han  fragade  henne  om  rad : 
Hur*  skalJ  jag  sk5na  jungfrun 

Med  mig  ur  klostret  fa  7 

Men  Herr  Cari  softer  allena,'*  dte. 
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**  Oh  ym !  than  tny  wheel  the  enn'e  moie round; 
And  in  heaven  Uie  iaireat  craatnroe,  I  wot,  are 
found ; 

•    In  the  golden  west  hath  the  eon  her  fihinin;  aeat ; 
And  eastward  ever  point  the  dead  man's  feet ! 

nc. 

«•  Tia  the  ioe  that  builds  the  broadest  bridm  that 

/et  hath  stood ; 
under  it  (he  fishes  run  fastest  in  the  flood ; 
And  eke  to  hoU  that  road  doth  lead  which  still 

the  broadest  is ; 
And  hell  fire  is  that  eooch,  where  man  hath  but 
miseries! 

X. 
••  'Tis  sin  than  any  coal  is  blacker  far ; 
And  the  soul  is  quicker,  faster,  than  larfc.wtnn 
are; 

And  angels,  e'en  than  swans,   are  yet  more 

white ; 
And  the  thunder  cries  with  a  louder  voice  than 

the  crane  doth  in  his  flight  !"<^ 

5.  *<  A  yoang  Knight  dies  ia  defence  of 
his  King's  Banner."  A.  i.  V.5.  A  very 
beautiful  ballad,  full  of  chivalry  and  faith. 

6.  *«  The  young  Duke  put  to  death  without 
cause."  a.  ii.  62.  Perhaps  of  German 
origin.     Good,  and  with  the  echo-chorus. 

7.  *'  A  wicked  Viking  perisheth  at  Sea, 
according  as  his  Mother  had  warned  him." 
O.  ii.  81^35;  A.  ii.  5.  Deserves  transla. 
tioD.  Tbe  shrift  of  the  Jonas-Chief  is  very 
characteristic  of  that  period  of  blood  and 
crime* 

8.  •*  A  Viking's  Adventures."  A.  i.  1 10. 
A  splendid  and  genuine  picture  of  the  life  of 
the  roving  ocean.kings.  The  bard  traces 
the  chieftain's  course  along  the  shores  of 
Sweden  and  Norway,  and  up  and  down  the 
Mediterranean,  back  again  to  Sweden,  laden 
with  seven  camels^  and  an  enormous  plunder 
in  gold  and  valuables. 

9.  *•  A  young  Warrior  slayeth  the  Mur- 
derer of  his  Father."  A.  i.  132.  A  fine 
feud^ballad. 

10.  •'  The  good  Horn-Blast,  or  the  Brother 
killeth  Bandits  wha  have  just  murdered  hi3 
Brother."  A.  ii.  81.  A  short  sketch  of  a 
once  common  eventi  when  roads  were  wild, 
and  forests  still  wilder. 

11.  ''A  Knight  rescueth  his  Sister  from 
a  Band  who  are  carrying  her  away."  A. 
i.  186. 

xn. 

And  thank  now  God,  as  is  meet  and  fit,— 

So  fair  a  maid ! 
That  thy  brother  took  thee,  a  maid  as  yet ! 

Gnard  thee  well.  Sir  Oler. 


••  Hvad  ar  det  som  i&r  rondare  An  ett  hjul  ? 
Och  hvar  finner  du  de  fagraste  djur  7 
Ofh  hvar  bafver  Solea  sittsaie  7 

Hvartiitat  lig ger  dedrntnaena  fitter  7»  dbe. 


12.  '*  The  Fratricide's  Lament  and  Dia- 
logue with  his  Mother,  before  he  wanders 
away  from  his  Home  for  ever."  G.  iii.  3 ; 
83,  66.  Very  remarkable  variations  of 
celebrated  British  ballads.* 

13  *•  The  Poisoner  poisoned,  or  the 
Step- Mother  destroyeth  her:»elf  instead  of 
her  Sle(>-Sons."  A.  ii.  92  Should  be  trans, 
lated  as  a  short  illustration  of  Sir  W. 
Scott's  Border  Minstrelsy,  Art.  *'  Lord 
Randal." 

14.  '*  The  Lament  and  Testament  of  the 
dying  May,  poisoned  by  her  Nurse  and  Siep- 
Mother."  G.  iii.  18 ;  A.  ii.  90.  Very 
affecting,  and  married  to  an  inexpressibly 
melancholy  melody.  We  have  two  songs 
nearly  aHied  in  subject.')' 

15.  "The  Queen's  Imprecalion  fulfilled, 
and  the  iiinocent  Gaoler's  cruel  Death.'* 
A.  ii.  1 13.     Singular  and  tragical  enough! 

XL  Caricature  SoNos,  or  Parodies  of 
THE  CHAHPiotf  Ballad. 

Although  every  country  has  not  had  its 
Cervantes,  mocit  have  produced  some  author 
who  has  endeavoured  to  annihilate  the'  gen* 
eral  tane  still  existing,  for  what  had  already 
lost  its  spirit  hod  applicability  for  the  change 
ed  circumstances  of  a  new  era.]:  Of  this 
character  are  the  following  pieces,  valuable 
for  their  humour,  not  less  than  for  tbeir 
rarity. 

1.  "  A  ryghte  merrie  Description  of  a 
Giant's  Fyghtes."  A.  i.  114.  This  is  in. 
deed  an  excellent  ballad,  full  of  wit  and  of 
a  joyous  spirit.  But  it  is  unfortunately  too 
long  (iwenty.five  stanzas  of  six  lines)  to 
translate  here.  We  give  one  stanza  as  a 
specimen  : — the  hero  is  battling  with  a  giant 
''  forty  ells  broad  and  well  a  hundred  long.' 

XI, 

TJie  next  roand  that  these  champions  hadf 

How  each  did  fume  and  frown ! 
The  great  blue  mountain  ander  them 
To  clay  they  trampled  down  :*- 
"  'Tis  fierce,  this  sport,**  the  giant  muttered; — 
"  Tis  scarce  begun  as  yet,"  said  Ramunder  the 
youngster. 

2.  **  The  Champion  killeth  his  Thousands, 
and  winneth  his  Maid."     G.  i.  |6 ;  A.  ii. 


•  M  Edward.  Edward."  Perey*$  Reliques.  i.  57. 
**  The  twa  Brothers,"  Jamteson,  i.  60.  There  is 
also  a  curious  copy,  called  Werinen  P«jka  (The 
bloody  Son)  in  Fmnish,  translated  into  German  by 
SchroUr  in  his  »*  Finnisclie  Runen,**  p.  124,  and 
into  Swedish  by  Arwiduortt  FoIiiTisor,  ii.  88. 

t  »'Tho  Cruel  Brother,  or  the  Bride's  Testa, 
ment'*— JamiesoM,  i.  66 ;  ••  Lord  Randal'*~^ce(|>tf 
Minittrelsy. 

t  The  Monk  contains  ono  of  the  best  in'^oor  lan- 
guage by  Lewie  on  himself.  * 
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TkB  Old  Popuhr  BaUada  mi  Songi  of  Stoeden. 


OcU 


190.  An  admirable  travestie  of  the  old 
Champion-Saga.  The  melody  is  full  of 
energy.  The  balla(^  is  too  long  for  abridg- 
ment (containing  fifty  Terses).  The  follow* 
ing  is  the  first  stanza : 

In  Northland't  high  hills  aat  two  cbtmpioiift  to 

dear; 
Witli  a  "  Merria  gfx>d  night"  each  sainted  his  fere. 
But  who  so  well  our  Rones  shall  wield 
With  that  honour? 

8.  **The  humorous  Courtship  of  two 
Rivals  ends  with  a  Duel*  in  which  the  Hus- 
band  is  slaiuy  and  the  Victor  and  the  Bride 
are  gladly  married."  6.  iL  141 ;  A.  i. 
274.  A  strange  subject  strangely  treated. 
We  doubt  whether  the  gravest  reader  would 
not  laugh  as  willingly  as  any  reader  of  Don 
Quixote. 

4.  ^  The  Monster  and  theFighting-Monk." 
A.  i.  417.  This  ballad,  of  which  there  is  a 
Danish  copy,*  is  full  of  the  broadest  carica- 
tore. 


XIL  The  Historical  Leobndart  Ballad. 


a  minstrel- versifier  so  fhr  north,  for  it  is  not 
a  tranelalion,  but  an  original  composition. 

10. «« Saint  Steffitn's  (Stephen's)  Prophecy, 
or  the  Stone  in  the  Green  Vale."  G.  iii.  218. 
This  ancient  spae-song  reminds  us  imme- 
diately of  our  Merlin  and  Thomas  the  Ry- 
mer,  &c. 

11.  ^^King  Sverker,  or  the  Baffle  of 
Lena."  (1208.)  A.  ii.  846,  348.  350. 
Very  vigorous  and  border  legcnd.like.  It 
exists  more  complete  in  Danish.*  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  last  verse,  (omitting  the  re* 
frains) : 

£2ach  ladie  stands  in  her  lofty  bower, 
And  waits  her  lord  within  his  hall  j— • 

Their  horses  gaUop  bleeding  home, 
Bat  empty  are  their  saddles  all ! 


A.  Sacred.  1.  *<  Susanna  in  Babylon." 
A.  ii.  342.     Not  remarkable. 

2.  **'The  fair  and  martyred  Dorothea,  or 
the  Conversion  of  Tbeophilus."  G.  ii.  239. 
A  very  frood  monk- legend  in  rhyme. 

8.  '*  The  Heathen  Princess  in  her  Gar- 
den, or  the  Conversion  to  Christianity."  Q. 
ii.  78.  Very  long  and  very  pretty,  but,  at 
least  in  its  preseni  form,  scarcely  to  be  judged 
ancient^  though  certainly  old. 

4.  *'The  Ballad  of  Saint  George  and  the 
Dragon.*'  G.  ii.  254.  This  fashionable 
saint  (highly  honoured  in  the  north)  has 
thus  seen  his  fame  extend  even  to  ultima 
nule  itself  1 

5.  «*  Saint  Steffan's  (Stephen's)  Song." 
G.  iii.  208,  210.  A  curious  national  song 
of  a  Swedish  saint  and  horat-pairon — we 
hope  Doncaster  and  the  turf  will  take  the 
hint  1  It  is  popular  everywhere,  but  espe- 
cially in  the  province  of  Helsingland,  the 
scene  of  his  labours. 

6.  "  The  Journey  Eastward,  or  the  spirit- 
ual Bridegroom's  Song."  G.  ii.  235.  A 
confused  John  Bunyan  rhapsody. 

7.  *'The  Vision,  or  Heaven  and  Hell 
described."  G.  ii.  233.  Simple,  and  not 
bad. 

8.  ^  The  Magdalen,  or  Sin  forsaken  and  I 
Penitence  proved."     G.  ii.  229  ;  A.  i.  377.  Sture's  victory 
Curious  and  good ;  worthy  of  translation. 

B.  Profane.  9.  "Paris  and  Helena."  A. 
iu  329,  335.  Very  old  and  very  good.  It  is 
singular  that  such  a  subject  should  have  found 


12.  '' The  Sons  of  King  Valdemar."  A. 
ii.  363.  A  very  brilliant  rescue-song. 
Weil  deserves  translation. 

13.  *^ Queen  Damnmi's  (Dagmar's  of 
Denmark)  Death."  (1213.)  A.  ii.  353. 
Very  fine,  but  exists  more  complete  in 
Danish!  The  fame  of  the  good  Queen 
Margaret  (whose  beauty  and  goodness  gain- 
ed her  the  name  of  Dammar—- Morning  Star, 
Maid  of  Day)  extended  even  to  the  Feroe 
islands.:): 

14.  ^*  Queen  Bengjerd  (of  Denmark.)** 
(1213.)  A.  )i.  859.  A  highly  valuable  and 
humorous  ballad  over  the  extortions  and 
death  of  this  queen,  so  hated  in  her  country 
for  malice  and  oppression,  that  '*  a  curned 
wife"  obtained  after  her,  says  the  Chronicle, 
the  name  of  Bengjerd,  (Berengard)  § 

15.  ^*  King  Birgcr  and  his  Bt  others,  or 
Brunke's  Treachery."  (1818.)  G.  i.  180. 
A  long,  retouched  ballad  of  the  horrible 
murders  which  lost  Birger  his  crown  and 
life,  and  drove  his  dynasty  from  the  throne  I 

16.  "King  Albrekt."  (1410.)  A.  ii. 
867.  A  good  rhyming-chronicle  ballad.«>^ 
See  the  E^nish  copy.|| 

17.  **A  Ballad  of  the  Campaign  ill  the 
Uand  of  Gottland."  (1449)  G.  ii.  270. 
Not  without  value  for  the  details  of  Swedish 
history. 

18.  "The  Murder. of  Thord  Bonde." 
(1456.)  G.  it.  288.  A  curious  ballad, 
which  supplies  us  with  the  date  of  the  as- 
sassination of  this  great  Swedish  patriot. 

19.  "TheBaltleat  Brunkeberg."  (1471.) 
G.  ii.  263.     A  valuable  illustration  of  Stan 


Nymrup,  1. 167 ;  Sy9, 663. 


♦  Nyerup,  ii.  107  ;  Syv,  Pt  ii.  No  20. 

t  Nyetttp,  ii.  87 ;  Syv.  Pi.  ii.  No.  20. 

X  Seo  **  Feroiske  Swasder  af  Lyngbye,^  p.  556. 

4  HtitfeUPt  IHntk  Chrdnica,  i.  94,  (ed.  1600). 
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20.  «•  The  Battle  at  Stangebro."  (1518.) 
Q.  i.  245  ;  A.  li.  873.     A  popular  subject. 

21.  *•  The  Battle  of  Brankyrka."  (1518.) 
G.  ii.  2)02.  In  this  battle  the  Great  Banner 
of  Sweden  was  carried  by  Gustaf  Ericson 
Vasa — (the  illustrious  Gustaf  I.) 

22.  •*  King  Gustaf  1.  and  the  Dalecar- 
lians.''  G.  ii.  206,  271.  A  famous  old 
Dalecarlian  chaunt. 

23.  •«  Duke  Magnus  (Son  of  Gustaf  I.) 
and  the  Mermaid."  G.  iii.  178.  A  beau- 
tiful liallad,  in  which  the  mermaid  punishes 
with  insanity  the  young  prince's  refusal  to 
bclroih  her.  The  Duke  was  actunlly  mad, 
and  passed  the  latter  years  of  his  life  in  re- 
tirement in  Ostergothiand.  One  day  he 
threw  himself,  says  tradition,  from  his  castle- 
window  into  the  water,  but  was  taken  up 
Dohurt.  It  was,  he  explained,  because  two 
pretty  arms  had  caught  him  lightly  as  he 
fell,  for  the  beautiful  mermaid  had  beckoned 
to  him  from  below  to  come  to  her ! 

24.  «*King  Christinn  IV.  in  Sweden.'* 
(1612,  iSsq.)  A.  ii.  376.  An  old  ballad- 
journal,  written  during  the  war. 

25.  "The  Battle  of  Helsingborg."  0710.) 
A.  ii.  387.     A  spirited  pasquille. 

26.  "The  March  of  King  Charles  XH." 
A.  ii.  391.  Full  of  fresh  and  national  en- 
ergy. Tradition  reports  that  **the  great 
mad  warrior  king"  used,  before  his  engage- 
ments,  to  let  his  troops  chaunt  together  the 
old  psalm. 

Our  cattle  stronj^  the  Lord  he  is  ! 

and  afterwards  sing  the  above  marcht  which 
is  said  to  have  been  composed  by  the  great 
Ma);nu8  Stenbock* 

27.  ''  The  King  and  Sir  Peter,  or  Charles 
XII.  at  Narva."     G.  i.  201. 

28.  *'  The  Battle  of  Narva."  A.  ii.  382. 
Not  bad  imitations  of  the  old  champLon*baU 
lad. 

29.  ••  Malcolm  Sinclair."  (1739.)  G.  i. 
220.  This  long  and  excellent  ballad  be- 
longs in  fact  to  the  class  of  Dialogues  of 
the  Dead,  the  personages  introduced  being 
the  twelve  Swedish  Charleses,  and  our  hero, 
who  was  murdered  on  his  return  from  Bres- 
lau,  in  1739. 

30.  *'  The  song  of  the  Barn-fowl- woman," 
(from  1650  to  17.50);  Ditto,  Continuation, 
(from  1750  to  1780).  G.  ii.  290,  297.  An 
historical  allegorical  list  of  the  Regents  of 
Sweden  during  this  period. 

The  promised  third  volume  of  Herr  Ar- 
widsson,  containing  the  Sport  and  Dance 
Rhymes,  Shepherd  and  Nursery  Songs,  6kc. 
has  nt>t  yet  appeared.  We  look  for  its  pub- 
lication with  great  impatience.  The  subject 
is  rich  and  highly  interesting..   Of  one  thing, 


however*  we  are  sore,  that  it  cannot  fiUl  inta 
better  hands. 

Having  thus  travelled  over  this  long  pa* 
noraina  of  Northern  Ballad  Literature,  an 
exposition  which  has  certainly  been  too  long 
for  many,  and  perhaps  too  short  for  some 
few,  we  have  only  to  conclude  by  recom* 
mending  the  perusal  of  the  originals  by  all 
whose  knowledge  of  their  language  may 
enable  them  to  enjoy  that  pleasure*  If  not, 
the  many  German  translations,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  will  afford  an  excellent  svcesilaiisiiiik 

*'  And  now  once  more  farewell  to  minstrelt  bold, 
Whose  manly  Jaye  the  manliest  actions  told. 
And  from  the  wizard's  sleijrht  and  darksome  cell. 
From  the  brave  knfght  and  lieauteoiu  damoeel, 
From  the  hiffh  tilt  and  tourney  of  tlie  past,' 
Which  like  Mom's  ▼isions,  were  too  bright  to  last, 
We  wend  us  homeward  to  our  lowly  cot, 
And  in  life's  miseries  all  is  fast  forgot. 
The  enchanted  path  fades  qaick  upon  oar  vieWf 
The  love  of  oUen  time,  tender  and  trae, 
The  helmed  warriors  ▼iewed  by  beauty's  glance, 
Of  fiercer  temper  than  Astolpbo's  lance. 
Striving  to  win  her  soul-subduing  sense,' 
Which  beat  the  champions  through  their  flrmett 

fence — 
For  lady's  looks  pierce  wairiora'  firmest  mail, 
And  stoutest  hearts  before  the  softest  quail. 
'Tis  vanish'd  all— how  darksome  grows  the  hour, 
In  which  the  gnomes  of  earth  resume  their  power  ; 
Who  keep  ns,  like  the  griffins,  bent  on  gold. 
Withdrawing  as  from  all  that'b  high  and  bold ; 
And  making  us  mere  creaiures  of  the  mine, 
Condemn  us  o'er  accursed  gold  to  pine  ; 
Cramping  the  fancy's  wandering  pare  and  high, 
Aad  dooming  all  the  beautiful  to  die.'*  . 


Art.  III. — Slnv>an$ke  Starozitnoiti*  Sep$al 
Pawel  Josef  Safarik.  Oddil  Degepisny. 
W.  Praze.  (Sclavonian  Antiquities.  Com* 
piled  by  Paul  Joseph  Safarik.  Historical 
Part.   Prague.)    1837.   Vol.  1.  PostSvo. 

It  has  been  remarked  of  rivers  in  general^ 
that  in  the  earlier  part  of  their  course  ihsy 
often  rush  with  noisy  violence,  threatening 
to  swell  into  a  torrent  that  shall  deluge  the 
adjacent  country ;  but  as  their  channel  be- 
comes more  wido  and  deep,  they  roll  their 
waters  so  calmly,  that  towards  the  end  of' 
their  career  each  wave  may  be  separately 
numbered.  We  thiuk  that  in  this  fact  a 
mirror  is  held  up  to  man,  and  this  simile, 
may  illustrate  the  observation  of  the  phiioso* 
pher,  that  only  that  man  is  capable  of  com* 
prehending  or  of  writing  history,  whose  own 
life  has  been  a  history  in  itself.  The  same 
is  equally  applicable  to  individual  nations, 
and  we  have  been  especially  struck  with  the 
truth  of  the  foregoing  remark  whilst  consid. 
eiing  the  history  of  the  moat  numerous  of 
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the  nations  of  Europe.  It  does  indeed  bor- 
der on  the  marvellous,  that  of  the  seventy 
millions  of  ihe  Si-lavonian  race  settled  in  the 
heart  of  Europe  from  the  remotest  antiquity 
so  little  should  yet  be  known.  Nay»  even 
their  existence  has  been  questioned  by  some, 
and  positively  denied  by  others;  and  this 
during  the  very  period  when  they  mixed 
with  every  other  European  nation*  This 
ignorance  concerning  their  history  in  the 
earlier  ages  originated  in  part  from  their 
country  never  having  been  conquered  by  the 
Roman  world-enslaverS}  and  in  part  from 
the  fault  common  to  historians,  who  prefer- 
red to  dwell  on  themes  of  war,  and  left  un- 
noticed the  peaceful  virtues  of  the  Sclai  onian 
&mily— for  such  they  will  ever  remain  in 
the  eye  of  heaven  and  earth — who  devoted 
themselves  to  agriculture,  the  arts,  and  the 
other  pursuits  connected  with  real  civilisa- 
tion. During  the  middle  ages,  although  they 
played  a  prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of 
£uropo,  little,  beside  their  name,  seems  to 
have  been  known  of  them  beyond  their  own 
limits ;  in  more  modern  times,  the  case  was 
still  the  same,  and  it  is  only  Istely,  when, 
owing  to  the  misfortunes  of  Poland,  and  the 
ambition  of  Russia,  some  anxiety  and  jeal- 
ous suspicions  have  been  awakened  in  other 
states,  that  a  desire  for  anything  like  accu- 
rate historical  information  respecting  the 
Sclavonian  race  has  been  manifested  in 
Western  Europe.  The  absence  of  correct 
notions  on  this  subject  in  modern  times  is 
mainly  attributable  to  those  German  authors 
who,  as  M.  Safarik  observes,  know  how  to 
write  volumes  of  details  respecting  some 
obscure  Indian  tribe,  whilst  in  their  igno- 
rance of  the  language  and  history  of  their 
Sclavonian  neighbours  they  have  circulated 
concerning  them  a  prodigious  mass  of  misdi- 
rected information.  Since  the  general  peace, 
however,  they  have  done  much  to  compen. 
sate  for  their  former  fault,  and  the  learned 
researches  of  their  Niebuhr  and  J.  Grimm, 
— together  with  those  of  Naruszewicz,  Osso- 
linski,  and  Lelewe!  amongst  the  Poles, — of 
Karamzin,  a  Russian, — and  of  Dobrowsky, 
Palacky,  and,  above  all,  of  M.  Safarik,  Bo- 
hemians,— have  left  no  portion  of  the  ancient 
history  of  the  Sclavonians  unexplored.  The 
great  importance  of  this  subject,  still  further 
enhanced  by  the  influence  which  the  destiny 
of  this  people  now  exerts  on  the  affairs  of 
the  world,  has  not  been  overlooked  by  the 
French  government,  which,  in  the  spriner  of 
last  year,  appointed  the  celebrated  Polish 
poet,  Adam  Mickiewicz,  Professor  of  Scla- 
vonian Literature  and  History  at  the  College 
de  France :  a  man  eminently  qualified  for 
the  task,  and  who,  during  the  short  period  of 
his  professorship  of  Latin  literatttre  at  the 


university  of  Lausanne,  so  won  opon  the 
esteem  of  his  hearers  and  of  the  government 
that  he  received  many  honourable  distinc- 
tions above  the  rest  of  his  colleagues.  A 
periodical  also  lately  set  up  in  Paris,  entitled 
La  Revue  Slave,  and  exclusively  devoted  to 
this  subject,  still  further  attests  the  growing 
interest  in  this  branch  of  literary  research. 
The  Germans,  emulating  their  French 
neighbours,  are  making  collections  of  the 
Sclavonian  legendsy  songs,  and  relics  of  an- 
tiquity, scattered  amongst  them,  which  for 
centuries  have  been  trodden  down  and  buried 
in  obscurity.  Nehher  have  we  remained 
idle  spectators  of  the  awakening  activity  in 
this  aepartment  of  letters,  having  on  two 
former  occasions  drawn  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  subject  of  Polish  literature, 
and  we  now  gladly  embrace  the  opportunity 
of  encouraging  our  fellow  labourers  by  testi- 
fying our  sympathy  with  them,  although* 
separated  from  them  by  an  abyss  of  waves* 
we  have  it  not  in  our  power  to  take  a  more 
active  part  in  their  exertions.  As  contribu- 
tors to  a  Journal  consecrated  to  foreign  mat- 
ter, it  is  part  of  our  duty  to  watch  the  pro. 
ceedings  of  our  continental  neighbours,  and 
should  we  perceive  the  signs  of  some  gaiber- 
infj^  storm  that  menaces  to  break  over  the 
Briton,  to  give  him  timely  warning  of  the 
danger. 

With  this  feeling  we  now  turn  to  M.  Sa. 
farik,  who  has  proved  our  agreeable  com- 
panion and  guide  through  the  long  course  of 
fifteen  remote  centuries,  furnishing,  from  his 
perfect  knowledge  of  all  ancient  and  modem 
languages,  full  answers  to  all  our  questions. 
Gifted  with  an  owl-like  vision,  whicn  enables 
him  to  penetrate  through  the  obscurity  that 
would  baffle  any  other,  with  an  enduring 
patience  that  carries  him  without  weariness 
through  the  minutest  details,  and  with  a  rich 
imagination  ever  kept  in  check  by  sound 
judgment,  M.  Safarik,  as  the  alchymist  of 
old,  converts  into  precious  metal  whatever 
matter  is  brought  into  the  crucible  of  his 
powerful  mind.  The  work  in  question,  and 
to  which  he  has  devoted  his  existence,  though 
bearing  only  the  modest  title  of  **  Sclavonian 
Antiquities/'  deserves  to  be  classed  amongst 
the  best  historical  compositions  of  modem 
times.  It  is  intended  to  be  complete  in  two 
large  volumes,  of  which,  as  far  as  we  are 
aware,  the  first  only  has  yet  been  published, 
and  contains  the  political  histoid  of  the 
Sclavonian  race.  In  the  second  he  proposes 
to  treat  of  its  religion,  literature,  arts,  gov- 
ernment, legislation,  customs,  &c.  M.  Sa* 
farik  has  divided  his  subject  into  two  peri- 
ods; the  first  beginning  with  the  historic 
era,  or  Herodotus  (456,  B.  C.,)  and  extend- 
ing to  the  M  of  the  empiro  of  the  Hans  and 
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of  that  of  the  Romans  in  the  west  (469-476, 
A.  D.)  The  second  period  embraces  the 
next  six  centaries,  find  reaches  to  the  middle 
of  the  tenth  century,  at  which  time  Christi- 
anity was  introduced  amongst  the  greater 
portion  of  the  Sclavontans. 

The  preliminary  inquiry,  whether  the 
Sclavonians  are  to  be  considered  members 
of  the  Indo-European  family  of  nations,  and 
which  has  never  until  now  been  satisfactorily 
resolved,  M.  Safarik  answers  in  the  affirma- 
tive,  and  brings  proofs  in  support  of  his  as- 
sertion calculated  to  remove  all  further 
doubt.  His  opinion  is  based  on  the  close 
alliance  of  the  Sclavonic  idiom  with  the 
Greek,  Latin,  Celtic,  Thracian,  German, 
and  Medo-Persian,  all  of  which  are  again 
more  or  less  like  the  Sanscrit.  The  resem- 
blance between  the  Sclavonic  and  the  Greek 
is  so  strong,  that  the  learned  professor  Dan- 
kowski,  of  the  university  of  Presburg,  pro. 
Dounced  the  latter  to  be  a  Sclavonic  dialect, 
which  seems  still  further  to  corroborate  the 
statement  of  our  author.  The  physical  and 
moral  constitution  also  of  the  Sclavonians,  so 
analogous  to  that  of  the  other  primitive  Eu- 
ropean races,  furnishes  another  weighty  evi- 
dence on  this  subject. 

The  second,  but  not  less  important  ques- 
tion, whether  the  Sclavonians  are  one  of  the 
primitive  races  of  Europe,  in  other  wordj«, 
whether  they  were  settled  there  before  the 
commencement  of  the  historic  era,  is  again 
decided  affirmatively  by  equally  unanswera- 
ble arguments.  According  to  M.  Safarik 
they  were  known  to  the  Greeks  under  the 
foreign  appellation  of  Bnetoi ;  to  the  Romans 
under  that  of  Venetse,  Veneti,  Vineti,  Vena- 
di,  and  to  the  Germans,  under  that  of  Win. 
den  or  Wenden.  The  nations  of  the  north- 
em  family  also  knew  them  as  the  Wene  or 
Wanna,  and  in  the  Edda  frequent  mention 
is  made  of  them  as  the  Vanar,  and  of  their 
land  as  Fanaheim  (the  abode  of  the  Vanar). 
The  ancient  Greek  tradition  of  the  northern 
amber  country  possessed  by  the  Veneti,  of 
the  river  Eridanus,*  may  be  traced  as  far 
back  as  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian 
era;  and  Herodotus  must  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  its  exact  situation,  but  pur- 
posely  concealed  it,  ns  it  was  said,  because 
he  was  himself  concerned  in  the  amber  trade. 
There  is  not  any  doubt  that  the  Eridanusf 

•  Her.  Scb weigh,  iii.  115. 

t  Larcher  in  evidently  wrong  as  well  as  ReanelJ 
in  imagining  that  the  insignificant  tributary  to  the 
Viatala,  the  Rhodanns,  was  the  river  in  question. 
The  Dwina  folly  answos  the  description,  vpi;  dopn^ 
oH^ov,  which  the  Vistula  docs  not.  The  geaeral 
ran  of  Dictionaries  are  absolutely  useless  on  tho 
northern  Eridanus,  evidently  imagining  that  the 
Padua  alone  answers  tu  it.  Charles  Stephens  states 
that  the  Rhodanoa  (Rhone)  waa  called  by  the 
Gieeke  Eridanus.  Donegan  gives,  with  cbaracteris. 
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was  no  otiier  than  thi9  Dwina ;  and  the  am. 
her,  transported  first  by  that  river,  then  by 
the  Vistula,  and,  thirdly,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Oder,  was  finally  carried  overland  to 
Marseilles,  where  it  was  sold  to  the  southern 
nations.  When  the  (loths  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  towards 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  A.  C,  the 
name  of  the  northern  Veneti  was  trans- 
ferred to  those  dwelling^by  the  Adriatic,  and 
that  of  the  Eridanus  to  Padus  and  RhodanuSy 
and  this  was  the  origin  of  that  celebrated 
controversy  respecting  the  amber  country 
and  the  Eridanus,  which  engaged  so  much 
attention  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times. 
The  Veneti  of  the  Adriatic,  as  well  as  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Pannonia  and  Illyria* 
before  the  irruption  of  the  Celtic  nations  in 
the  fourth  century  of  the  Christhin  era,  ^re, 
according  to  M.  Safarik,  equally  of  Sclavo- 
nian  origin.  The  principal  seat,  however, 
of  the  Veneti,  and  which  they  have  nevet 
abandoned,  lay  between  the  Carpathian 
mountains  and  the  Baltic,  the  Vistula  and 
the  Upper  Volga,  the  Don  and  the  Black 
Sea.  Many  opinions  are  held  respecting 
the  meaning  of  the  names  Veneti  and  Win. 
den,  which  are  still  applied  by  the  Germans 
to  the  Sclavonians,  though  they  seem  never 
to  have  been  their  domestic  appellations,  but 
no  positive  conclusion  on  the  subject  has  yet 
been  drawn.  The  root  is  Vind,  or  Vend, 
the  first  of  which  is  considered  the  more 
correct,  as  the  letter  t  is  more  ancient  than 
e,  and  because  we  also  find  Vindhia  in  the 
Sanscrit.  It  is  usually  referred  to  the  San- 
scrit und,  to  fiow,  to  be  fluid,  and  we  have 
the  Latin  unda ;  Sclavonian  onda ;  French 
OTide ;  i  >ld  German  undea,  unda,  undia 
(fiuctus) ;  Old  Saxon  tUhia ;  Anglo-Saxon 
ydh^  &C. :  and  also  to  the  Sanscrit  vda^  udU' 
kdj  water;  Greek  udr/Tf  udcLS;  Latin  udor^ 
udus ;  Gothic  wato;  Old  Saxon  watar;  Skan- 
dinavian  wazar ;  Sclavonian  tooda  ;  Lithua* 
nian  wandu;  Danish  vand;  Celtic  wandf 
wend  (pluvies),  vin  (aqua),  van,  vonan,  to 
fiow,  &c.  Consonant  to  this  etymology, 
Vineti  would  mean  the  dwellers  near  seas 
and  rivers,  but  this  seems  untenable,  since. 
\vc  find  it  applied  to  mountains, — as,  for 
instance,  Vindhia  in  India  and  Vindius  in 
Spain.     It  may  perhaps  be  more  correctly 


tic  aocuracj,  Eridanof.  The  Po  and  Bhone.  He. 
rodot  2,  115,  instead  of  3,  115.  A  river  sappoeed 
to  have  its  source  in  the  Riphaean  Mountains.  But- 
ler, proh  pudor !  only  gives  the  Po,  Is  the  term 
applied  to  any  torholent  stream  7  Hesiod.  Theogi 
338.  HptSanw  BoMipnv.  Baehr,  whoae  Herodotna 
is  full  of  deep  research,  makes  an  admission,  that 
docs  more  honour  to  his  candour  than  learning, 
'^Qoi  verum  ejus  situm  indagare  velit  eum  tl«- 
qotdquam  profectorum  eaee  patem.** 
*  IXXvpiAw  Erar•^  Her.  Sctaweigb.  i.  96^ 
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derived  from  Hindi  or  Indi,  as  to  may  in 
such  case  be  merely  an  aspiration  which 
sometimes  occurs,  and  also  because  the  San- 
scrit h  is  often  changed  in  other  languages 
into  V.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Sanscrit 
vidaha^  Latin  viJtia,  Sciavonian  todenoa  or 
vdova.  This  question,  however,  must  still 
be  left  open. 

M.  Safarik  has  also  solved,  much  to  our 
satisfaction,  another  difficult  problem  re^ 
garding  the  domestic  appellation  by  which 
the  Scmvonians  designated  themselves,  and 
it  appears  that  this  was  no  other  than  that 
of  Sirbi,  which  name  is  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
and  also  by  Ptolemy,  with  the  slight  varia- 
tion of  Serbi  and  Sirboi.  In  Frocopius  and 
others  we  find  Ib'pori  substituted  for  Sorbi. 
Sirb,  Serb,  or  Sorb  means  in  Sclavonic  satuSf 
naiusj  gens,  naiio^  end  numerous  words  are 
derived  from  it  which  still  bear  the  primitive 
signification.  Its  root  is  found  in  the  Sanscrit 
iUy  to  generate,  to  produce  ;  Latin  sevi,  sa- 
iumf  derived  from  sererej  sc'Sere  (self-redu- 
plication).  This  mode  of  deriving  the  na- 
tional name  from  such  a  source  is  common 
to  almost  all  primitive  races,  before  they  be- 
come estranged  from  the  simplicity  of  na- 
ture by  the  refinements  of  civilisation.  Thus 
the  Germans,  known  to  fbreigners  by  vari- 
ous  names,  call  themselves  diutisk,  ieusch, 
deutsche^  from  the  Gothic  thiuda  (natio^ 
gens) ;  Finnish  tauta.  The  ancient  Skan- 
dinavians  used  to  call  their  country  Mana- 
beim,  that  is,  abode  of  men. 

We  proceed  under  M.  Safarik*s  guidance 
to  notice,  as  far  as  our  limits  will  allow,  the 
nations  which  seuled  for  a  time  in  the  midst 
of  the  Sclavonians,  or  dwelt  in  their  vicini- 
ty. Of  these,  part  belonged  to  the  Indo-Eu- 
ropean family,  and  part  to  the  northern. 
The  latter,  a  numerous  primitive  race,  set- 
tled before  the  historic  era  in  the  north  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  was  ^  divided   into   two 

freat  branches :  the  Western,  or  the  Tshoud 
^'nnish ;  and  the  Eastern,  or  the  Tshoud 
Uralian,  from  whom  the  Huns,  Spali,  Ska- 
mani,  Sabiri,  dsc.  derived  their  origin. 

The  ancient  Scythians,  under  which  name 
the  inhabitants  of  all  the  northern  region  of 
Europe  and  Asia  were  for  a  long  period 
comprised,  first  attract  our  attention.  They 
were  a  Mongolian  race,  the  ancestors  of  the 
Tatars  of  modern  times,  and  belonged  to  the 
northern  family.  Herodotus  found  them  in 
the  sixth  century  settled  between  the  Don 
and  the  Dnieper,  whither,  according  to  their 
own  account  of  themselves,  they  had  migrat- 
ed from  Asia,  probably  from  the  country  of 
Orenburgh.  He^  tells  us  that  they  called 
themselves  Skolotoi,  from  the  names  of  one 


*  Hen.  Schweigh.  iv.  %» 


of  their  kings,  whieh  name  probably  dkl  not 
last  long  beyond  the  reign  in  which  it  was 
assumed,  and  that  the  Greeks  called  them 
Skuthai,  Scythss ;  but  his  statement  may  be 
incorrect,  the  first  of  these  words  being  evi- 
dently a  corrupt  diminution  of  the  secondy 
which  again,  as  it  has  no  root  in  Greek,  is 
most  probably  a  oorruption,  or  rather  an 
inadequate  expression  for  the  word  Tshoud, 
which  the  Sclavonians  apply  to  all  the  na* 
tions  of  the  northern  fiimily.  The  English 
word  Tsboud  is,  however,  very  far  Arom 
being  the  correct  expression  of  the  Sclavo- 
nic Cud,  for  the  consonant  C  is  hard,  and  is 
variously  spelt  in  Sclavonic,  as  Scud,  Csud, 
or  Czud,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
render  in  Greek  otherwbe  than  by  Skuthes, 
Skuthai,  Scythss.  The  Sclavonic  Cud  sig- 
nifies gigas^  manstrum, — an  appellation 
which,  like  that  we  have  already  fldluded  to, 
is  common  to  many  primitive  nations.  The 
domestic  name  of  the  Tshoud  is  Suoma, 
Suome,  Suomi,  Sabme,  (men,  nation),  Suo- 
malainen,  Suoma,  (the  land  of  Suoma.)  In 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  the  western  portion 
of  (he  Tshoud  on  the  Baltic  was  broken 
down  by  the  Sclavonians,  who,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  south,  were  themselves  partly 
under  the  dominion  of  those  Scythians  call- 
ed by  Herodotus  Royal  Scythians  ;  whilst 
their  subjects,  whom  he  speaks  of  as  agri- 
cultural Scythians,  were  Sclavonians,  and 
difiTered  from  their  masters  in  language, 
manners,  n)ode  of  life,  and  external  appear- 
ance. 

The  Scythian  empire  in  the  south  of  Eu- 
ropean Russia  was  overthrown  about  A.  D. 
94  by  the  SarmatSB,  SaramatSB,  or  Sarma- 
thians,—- a  MedoPersian  people  appertaining 
to  the  Indo-European  family.  Tiieir  name, 
still  in  use  timongst  some  of  the  Asiatic 
tribes,  means  <<  inhabitants  of  a  steppe,"  and 
that  they  difiered  essentially  from  the  Scla- 
vonians is  apparent  from  the  description  of 
them  left  by  Hippocrates  and  Tacitus. 
Having  established  themselves  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Scythian  empire,  between  the  Don, 
the  Dnieper,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Danube, 
whither  they  had  migrated  from  their  former 
seat  between  the  Don  and  the  Caspian  S^ 
ihey  became  known  in  history  under  three 
names,  designating  as  many  principal  tribes 
— the  Roxolani,  the  Jazygae  or  Jaxamatae, 
and  the  Alani  or  Asi.  The  Alani  entered 
into  close  alliance  with  the  Goths,  at  the 
time  the  last  mentioned  people  migrated, 
A.  D.  180—215,  from  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  to  those  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  the 
two  nations  carried  on  war  together  against 
the  Vanar  or  Sclavonians,  a  portion  of 
whom,  the  dwellers  in  the  Ukraine,  Podo- 
lis,  Volhynia,  and  White  Russia,  they  sue- 
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ceeded  in  sufafagatiog.  The  Gk>th8  derived 
from  tbe  Asi,  the  Asar  of  the  Edda  {heroa^ 
divu8)f  many  religious  ceremonies,  and  even 
the  celebrated  hero  Odin,  to  whom  in  afler 
times  divine  honours  were  paid,  was  of  the 
nation  of  the  Asi. '  The  arrival  of  the  Huns 
was  the  signal  for  the  destruction  of  their 
united  empire  ;  some  of  the  Sarmates  join- 
ed  the  Vandals  and  crossed  over  to  Africa  ; 
others  fied  back  for  refuge  to  the  Caucasus, 
their  ancient  country,  where  now,  under 
the  name  of  Abassi  or  Abassians,  they  are 
being  exterminated  by  the  Russians.  A 
third  portion,  the  Jazygae,  fled  to  the  woods 
and  marshy  lands  of  Podlachia,  where  the 
remnant  of  their  descendants  were  destroyed 
in  the  13th  century  by  a  King  of  Poland. 
Short  as  was  the  period  during  which  the 
Sarmates  held  dominion  over  a  part  of  the 
Sclavonians,  the  Byzantine  and  Latin  his- 
torians continued  nevertheless  up  to  the 
tenth  century  to  designate  under  their  name 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Europe, 
who  were  in  fact  Sclavonians,  Tshouds, 
Turks,  Mongols,  and  Germans.  At  this 
day  the  name  of  Sarmates  is  still  sometimes 
applied  to  the  Poles,  especially  by  poets,  but 
it  is  time  that  even  these  should  discontinue 
to  do  80,  since  however  poetical  the  name 
may  sound  in  their  ears,  the  use  does  not 
tell  much  in  favour  of  their  historical  know- 
ledge. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fburth  century, 
the  Sclavonian  countries  were  visited  by 
three  consecutive  and  horrible  irruptions  of 
the  Celtic  or  Grallie  nations.  "  Their  coun- 
try being  over-crowded  by  its  population,'* 
says  Polybius,  alluding  to  these  events,  '*  the 
€Mli  were  seized  with  a  kind  of  feverish 
frenzy,  and  during  many  years  there  was 
neither  term  nor  measure  to'their  expedi. 
tions  beyond  the  Rhine."  In  our  days  the 
French  have  exhibited  a  repetition  of  this 
spectacle,  and  history  is  constrained  ever 
and  anon  to  bear  witness  to  the  words  of  the 
Preacher — ''There  is  nothing  new  under 
the  suti."  The  Galli  either  forced  the  Sola* 
vonians  to  absndon  Pannonia  and  Illyricum, 
or  after  having  exterminated  a  portion  of 
them,  must  have  subjugated  others,  and  sold 
many  as  slaves  to  the  Greeks,  by  whom  they 
were  called  Dacus  and  Greta.  The  Thracian 
nations  settled  in  Dacia,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  tbe  Sclavonians,  being  also  compelled 
to  yield  a  part  of  their  country  to  the  same 
infers,  fell  in  their  turn  upon  the  Scyth- 
ians. Several  of  these  Celtic  or  Grallie 
nations,  known  under  the  various  situa- 
tions of  Boil,  Ombroni,  Kothini,  Anarti, 
Taurisci,  Bastarni,  Peucini,  &C,  then  set- 
tled in  Pannonia,  Illyricum,  Thracia,  Dacia, 


Macedonia*  and  even  beyond  the  Carpathian 
Mountains,  on  the  Pruth,  the  Dniester,  the 
Boh,  and  near  the  sources  of  the  Vistula 
and  the  Oder.  Thus  the  history  of  the 
ancient  Celts  became  in  many  points  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  Sclavonians,  and 
numerous  Celtic  words  are  still  to  be  found 
in  the  Sclavonic  language,  especially  such 
as  designated  their  various  divinities,  idols, 
and  religious  ceremonies.  M.  Safarik  pro- 
poses to  furnish  instances  of  these  iq  the 
second  volume  of  his  work,  and  in  the  mean 
time  he  appeals  to  antiquarians,  remarking 
that  very  little  has  been  done  in  our  days 
towards  the  investigation  oC  Celtic  idioms 
and  antiquities. 

In  the  west  and  north-west,  the  Sclavonians 
carried  on  perpetual  warfare  with  the  Geiv 
mans,  the  limits  between  the  two  nations 
being,  according  to  Tacitus,  mountains  and 
mutual  fear.  The  Oder  was,  however,  the 
proper  boundary,  and  the  country  lying 
between  that  river  and  the  Vistula  had  been 
from  time  immemorial  the  theatre  of  their 
aninnosity.  The  populous  nation  of  the 
Suevi  settled  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  Sclavonians,  as  did  also  the  Vandals,  a 
bastard  people  composed  of  Celtes,  Germans 
and  Sclavonians,  whose  name,  considered 
as  one  rather  of  ignominy,  was  a  corrupt 
diminutive  of  Veneti. 

To  the  north  of  the  Veneti  dwelt  the 
Lithuanian  people,  known  as  the  Lithu- 
anians properly  so  called,  the  Prutzi  or 
Prussi,  Galindi,  dec.,  a  Sclavonian  race,  as 
is  proved  by  their  language,  although  they 
were  estranged  by  early  isolation  from  the 
creat  family.  It  would  appear  that  the 
Lithuanians,  having  gained  their  country 
by  conquest  from  tbe  Tshoud  Finns,  had 
not  entirely  exterminated  the  latter,  but  had 
amalgamated  with  them,  and  that  they  again 
were  in  their  turn  early  subjugated  by  the 
Goths.  Their  very  name  goes  to  prove  the 
latter  fact.  This  circumstance  may  account 
for  the  considerable  variation  of  their  idk>m 
from  the  true  Sclavonic,  which  has  ever 
preserved  its  independence.  It  is  an  admit- 
ted fact,  that  the  mixture  of  foreign  idioms 
with  an  original  language  has  the  e£^t  of 
petrifying  it,  as  it  were,  within  its  grammat- 
ical forms,  whilst  an  unmixed  language 
undergoes  by  the  mere  lapse  of  time  many 
changes  in  its  structure.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  Lithuanian  has  preserved  its  primitive 
forms,  and  bears  more  resemblance  to. 
Asiatic  idioms  than  does  the  Sclavonic, 
which  latter  grew  freely,  like  a  magnificent 
tree,  sending  forth  branches,  boughs  and 
blossoms.  The  Lithuanian  lansuage  is 
now  confined  to  the  lowest  class  of  the  peo- 
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.pSOytbe  middle  and  upper  classes  having 
been  Polonised  since  the  union  of  Lithuania 
with  Poland  in  the  I4th  ccr.tury. 

We  close  our  list  of  nations  connected 
with  the  Sc!avonians,  by  the  Huns,  the 
ipost  celebrated  amongst  the  destroyers  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  whose  appearance 
in  Europe  produced  another  chaos,  such  an 
overturning  of  established  nations  and  em* 
pires,  and  setting  up  of  new  ones,  as  has 
only  been  witnessed  once  since,  after  the 
lapse  of  fifteen  centuries. 

They  also  were  members  of  the  northern 
family,  a  Uralian  or  Eastern  Tshoud  peo- 
ple (the  ancestors  of  the  subsequent  Avares 
and  Magyars  or  Hungarians),  who  had  mi- 
grated from  the  country  now  possessed  by 
the  Bashkirs,  or  Paskatir,  called  at  this  day 
the  Great  Hunia  by  the  natives,  with  whom 
the  word  chum,  hum,  kum,  signifies  many  an 
appellation  common  to  almost  every  primi- 
tive people.  Having  left  their  country  about 
the  historic  era,  they  wandered  for  some 
time^ between  the  Volga,  the  Don,  and  Cau- 
casus, whence,  in  374  A.  D.,  they  turned 
their  course  to  southern  Russia,  and  over- 
threw the  empires  of  the  Ostrogoths  and 
Alani.  The  terror  they  inspired  may  be 
gathered  from  the  belief  that  became  preva- 
lent amongst  the  nations  whom  they  van- 
3uished,  that  they  were  the  ofispriog  of 
evils  and  witches  (Aliorumen  and  Arlen.) 
It  seems  that  they  remained  on  good  terms 
with  the' Sclavonians,  the  murder  of  whose 
Jiing,  Box  (Boos,  Boz^),  with  that  of  bis  sons 
and  seventy  of  his  grandees,  they  avenged 
upon  the  Goths.  Thev  reached  the  zenith  of 
their  power  under  Attila,  the  Napoleon  of  his 
times,  who  has  been  alike  unjustly  treated 
both  by  his  contemporaries  and  by  subse- 
<|uent  historians,  since,  notwithstanding  the 
injurious  epithets  bestowed  upon  him,  he  has 
never  been  convicted  of  any  deliberate  act 
of  cruelty.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
during  his  invasion  of  the  Roman  empire  at 
the  head  of  700,000  warriors  he  was  ac- 
companied by  many  Sclavonians,  snd  the 
silence  of  historians  respecting  them  is  not 
more  remarkable  than  that  a  simitar  in. 
Tasion  of  Russia  by  Napoleon  should  be 
usually  desiitnated  as  that  of  the  French  only, 
although  half  Europe  took  part  in  it.  The 
co^peratran  of  the  Sclavonians,  and  their 
alliance  with  the  Huns,  is  fully  borne  out  by 
the  relation  left  by  Priscus  of  his  embassy 
.  to  Attila,  whilst  the  latter  was  stationed  in 
that  part  of  northern  Hungary  which  is 
AQw  the  modern  province  of  Tokay.  This 
writer  tells  us«  that  during  his  passage  he 
was  oflTered  for,  food  and  beverage  millet  and 
Jioney  instead  of  rye  and  wine,  by  a  people 
who  lived  in  villages  diflbrent  from  the 


Huns,  by  whk^h  no  other  than  the  Sclavo- 
nians can  be  meant,  and  at  the  same  lime  it 
proves  the  fact,  that  even  at  that  early  period 
they  occupied  the  country  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Danube.  The  very  words  he  cites 
are  Sclavonic,  as  is  also  the  appellation 
SlraiDGy  given  to  the  funeral  feast  after  the 
death  of  Attila,  described  by  Jornandes. 
Their  alliance  with  the  Huns  caused  the 
Sclavonians  to  be  long  afterwards  designated 
by  the  name  of  the  former,  as  are  still,  by 
the  Germans,  those  Sclavonians  who  settled 
in  the  Swiss  Canton  of  Wallis,  near  Granges 
(Sclavonic  Gradec),  in  the  villages  Cri- 
ipenza  (Kremenica),  Luc  (Luka),  Visoye, 
Grana,  &c. 

'  From  the  above  brief  statement  two  lead- 
ing conclusions  are  to  be  drawn  ;  first,  that 
the  Sclavonians  have  mixed  only  with  the 
nations  of  the  Indo-European  and  northern 
families, — the  proofs  of  which  are  found 
both  in  their  language  and  history  j  and  se. 
condly,  that  the  Ethnos  megiiton  of  the 
Veneti,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  the  WmU 
dcirum  natio  popidosOf  dwelling  jier  immema 
spatia  of  Procopius,  and  the  it^rUli  popuU 
of  Jornandes,  did  not  suddenly  make  their 
appearance  in  Europe,  as  some  believe, 'but 
that  they  were  settled  before  the  historic  era 
in  that  part  of  i^urope  where  history  finds 
them  under  various  names  at  the  opening  of 
the  middle  ages.  The  fall  of  the  empires 
of  the  Huns  and  Romans,  relieved  the  Scla- 
vonians from  the  constant  pressure  which 
they  had  endured  for  centuries  from  the  va- 
rious nations,  who  now  revelled  amidst  the 
ruins  of  the  late  masters  of  the  world.  It 
was  now  their  turn  to  become  conquerors, 
marching  onwards  to  the  south  and  west, 
to  take  possession,  9word  in  hand,  of  those 
countries,  the  population  of  which  had  been 
thinned  by  the  migration  of  German,  Celtic, 
and  other  nations.  But  before  we  follow 
them  in  their  career,  we  shall  quote  some 
remarks  of  M.  Safarik  on  their  character, 
religion,  and  social  condition  daring  the  fore- 
going period. 

**  Their  genetenM  disposition  hts  been  prEiaod 
even  by  their  enemies.  Procopius  affirms  that  tbey 
were  not  cruel  and  revengeful,  but  kind  and  noble 
hearted;  and,  according  to  Mauritus,  sincerity 
without  dissimulation,  generosity  without  ostenta- 
tion, and  humanity,  were  prominent  features  of 
their  character.  The  same  spirit  pervaded  their  re- 
ligion, laws,  morals .  and  customs.  There  exist 
abundant  proofs,  that  the  primitive  Sclavonians 
worshipped  one  Supreme  Being,  as  the  Maker  of 
Heaven  and  Earth,  though  they  also  acknowledged 
inferior  divinities,  as  mediators  between  the  Su- 
preme and  the  human  race.  The  sacrifices  they 
offered  to  their  gods  consisted  of  cattle,  slieep,  and 
other  animals,  and  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  They 
did  not  ofibr  human  saorifiees,  and  though  this 
»vage  coatom  was  introdoeed  among  soma  of  the 
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Rawia,  it  never  became  general  nor  permanent. 
They  also  believed  in  the  imraortalitj  of  the  soul, 
and  in  tife  rewards  and  pontsfamentt  of  another 
world.  The  aUkinof  the  itate  weie  administered 
by  the  people  IhemaelvcB.  Fathers  raled  in  ttieir 
families,  and  at  the  general  meetings  or  diets  they 
elected  seniors,  palatins,  dukes,  &,c.,  whose  province 
it  was  to  administer  the  national  affairs  both  in 
feaee  and  war.  The  lalws  and  customs  of  the  9ctau 
voniaos  were  preserved  eitlter  by  tradition,  or  ware 
engraved  by  their  priests  on  tahlets  of  wood,  in  a 
kind  of  Runic  characters.  All  classes  enjoyed 
eqnal  rights,  and  it  appears  that,  although  the 
highest  dignity  in  the  state  was  hereditary,  espe. 
cjally  amongst  those  Sclavoniana  who  dwelt  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Germans*  this  oircnmstance  In  no 
way  derogated  from  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 
That  servitude  was  unknown  amongst  them  does 
not  admit  of  a  doubt ;  all  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  sttl^ect  having  the  same  liberties.  Even  at 
a  later  period,  when  Uie  class  of  nobility  had  arisen, 
the  individuals  not  included  within  it  remained  per- 
fectly free.  Servitude  with  them  was  a  weed  of 
foreign  growth,  introduced  amongst  the  western 
Sclavonians  by  the  Germans,  and  amongst  the 
soQthem  by  the  Greeks  and  Celtea. 

The  Russians  were  Indebted  for  it  to  the  Skan- 
dinavians  and  the  Tatars.  It  was  one  of  ^their 
ancient  laws,  that  any  Sclavonian  in  foreign 'cap- 
tivity or  slavery  recovered  his  former  freedom  on 
reentering  his  native  land.  With  regard  to  thoir 
treatment  of  foreign  prisoners  of  war,  Maoritus 
mentions  one  very  humane  law ;  namely,  that  a 
captive  did  not  with  them,  as  in  other  countries, 
become  a  slave  for  life,  but  only  for  a  limited  pe- 
riod, alter  which  he  was  considered  free,  and  might 
either  return  to  his  eountry,  on  paying  a  ransom, 
or  settle  amongst  his  former  masters  as  a  freeman 
and  friend.  To  Uke  care  of  the  old,  the  infirm 
and  the  poor,  was  held  to  be  the  paramount  duty 
of  every  Sclavonian,  and  no  vagabonds  nor  beggars 
were  to  be  seen  in  the  country.  Their  kindness  to 
strangers,  proceeding  from  generosity  of  disposition, 
and  considered  by  them  an  a  part  of  their  religion, 
is  commended  even  by  their  enemies,  as,  for  in- 
stance, by  Mauritus,  Helmold  and  others.  Al. 
though  polygamy  was  not  forbidden,  as  being  in 
accordance  with  the  prevailing  customs  of  the  age, 
it  is  nevertheless  attested  by  historians,  that  no  in. 
stance  of  it  could  be  found  amongst  the  people,  and 
but  few  among  the  higher  class.  Their  wives  were 
neither  shut  up  nor  guarded,  but  mingled  freely  in 
the  society  both  of  natives  and  foreigners ;  and  this 
respect  for  the  rights  of  the  weaker  sex  bean  testi- 
mony to  the  virtue  and  refinement  of  their  man- 
ners, whilst  a  different  conduct  is  a  manifest  proof 
of  the  harbarity,  ignorance  and  corruption  of  a 
people.  Besides  their  favourite  occupation  of  cul- 
tivating the  soil  and  tending  their  flocks,  they  were 
addicted  to  the  arts  and  to  commerce,  and  from 
remote  antiquity  much  of  the  trade  between  Asia 
and  the  west  of  Europe  was  either  carried  on  by 
them,  or  throogh  their  country.  All  the  principal 
cities  in  Poland  and  Roasia  were  flovrishing  long 
before  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  nume- 
rous  proofs  exist  that  between  the  second  and 
seventh  centuries  the  Sclavonians  were 'considered 
by  the  Greeks  and  Skandlnavians  as  a  nation  pos- 
sessing arts  and  letters. 

'*  A  people  devoted  to  agriculture,  arts  and  com- 
merce,  and  not  subject  to  a  despotic  rule,  but  ac- 
customed to  weigh  for  itself  the  advantages  of  an 
undertaking  previous  to  commencing  it,  however 
averse  it  may  be  to  war,  ordinarily  displays,  when 
attncktdi  saperiflf  oooiage  to  the  dennoe  of  its 


territoiy  and  liberties.  The  history  of  the  (Sclavo- 
nians fully  confirms  this  remark.  According  to 
the  statement  of  Ceesar  Mauritus,  they  were  din- 
tjnguished  in  war,  not  only  by  their  personal 
strength  and  valour,  hot  by  their  consummate  pm- 
denoe,  eitcellent  discipline,  and  deep  strategic 
schemes.  The  order  in  which  they  marched  to 
battle  may  be  learnt  from  Constantine  Porphyro- 
genitus.  They  have  been  accused  of  the  love  #f 
pillage,  and  of  cruelty  tolfaeir  enemiss,  but  this  re. 
proach  is  unjusL 

*'  Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  study  their 
history  will  be  convinced  that  their  enemies  them- 
selves caused  the  evil  complained  of,  by  first  setting 
the  example  of  cruelty  and  nniost  aggression. 
Though  the  Sclavonians  conquered  provinces,  they 
never  subjugated  a  people,  and  it  ill  becomes  their 
neighbours  who  endeavour.ed  to  enslave  them,  to 
destroy  their  national  institutions,  their  laws  and 
customs,  and  to  deprive  them  of  their  property,  to 
accuse  them  of  pillage  and  cruelty.  Besides,  the 
wars  carried  on  by  the  Sclavonians  were  always 
those  of  defence  or  retaliation,  in  the  latter  of 
which  especially  it  would  not  be  easy  to  keep  the 
spirit  of  revenge  within  due  limits.  With  mora 
justice  might  their  enemies  point  out  two  remark- 
able blots  in  the  character  of  the  ancient  Sclavo- 
nians, which  disgraced  the  wreath  of  their  national 
virtues,  and  drew  heavy  misfortunes,  and,  in  certain 
cases,  inevitable  ruin  upon  some  of  their  fenera- 
tions. The  first  of  these  noticed  by  Caesar  Mauri- 
tus, and  arising  from  their  light-mindedness,  was 
the  little  love  they  bore  to  one  another,  so  that  they 
lived  continually  in  the  midst  of  dissensions  and 
wars :  the  second,  which  probably  originated  in  a  . 
lively  imagination,  or  rather  in  the  incapability  of 
remaining  inactive,  which  seems  to  have  been  con- 
stitutional in  them,  was  their  love  of  foreignism, 
which  was  so  strong  in  the  heart  of  oYeiy  Sclavo- 
nian, that  even  a  foreign  'language,  and  foreign 
mode  of  living,  was  preferred  by  them  to  national 
customs,  to  the  maternal  idiom.  It  is  owing  to 
these  two  peculiarities  that  the  Sclavonians,  though 
a  mighty,  numerous,  and  widely  spread  race,  were 
obliged  to  succumb,  even  in  remote  ages,  to  nations 
far  weaker  than  themselves.  Time  has  tried  their 
merits  and  their  failings,  and  they  have  reaped  the 
fruits  of  both." 

With  our  eyes  fixed  upon  these  few  re. 
marks,  extracted  at  random  from  ancient 
writers  known  for  their  hostility  to  the  Scla- 
vonians, we  can  boldly  answer  in  the  nega- 
tive the  conclusive  question  ;  Are  the  anci. 
ent  Sclavonians,  from  what  we  have  related, 
to  be  considered  savages  and  barbarians, 
as  some  writers  are  pleased  to  term  them  1 
We  might  apply  to  these  the  words  of  that 
philosophic  observer  of  nature,  and  profound 
judge  of  human  affairs,  Wm.  Humboldt, 
spoken  in  reference  to  the  Celtes  and  Iberi- 
ans. **  Let  us  be  careful,*'  says  he,  '*  not  to 
compare  these  nations,  called  by  the  ancients 
barbarians,  with  the  savages  of  America,  as 
if  there  were  any  anslogy  between  them; 
for  the  degree  of  civilisation  respectively  at- 
tained by  ibero  was  entirely  difi^rent.  Nei- 
ther hss  the  important  question  yet  been  re* 
solved,  whether  that  savage  state,  which 
even  in  America  is  found  in  various  grada- 
tionS|  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  dawning 
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of  a  society  about  to  rise,  or  whether  it  is 
dot  rather  the  fading  remains  of  one  sinking 
amidst  storms,  overmrown  and  shattered  by 
overwhelming  catastrophes.  To  me  the 
latter  supposition  seems  to  be  nearer  the 
truth  than  the  former." — {W.  von  Hum- 
boldty  Uni^rsuch.  Hb.  d.  Urbewohner  His^ 
paniens.     Berlin,  1831.) 

Period  II.  from  476—988  A.  D. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  Sclavo. 
nians,  from  the  vast  extent  of  territory  occu- 
pied by  them  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  from  the  circumstances 
attending  their  new  settlements,  must  at  that 
period  have  exceeded  in  number  every  other 
European  people.  Their  population  not 
only  sufficed  to  enable  them  to  take  posses- 
sion of  new  provinces,  but  also  to  establish 
themselves  in  these  colonies  sufficiently  nu- 
merous to  repel  foreign  invaders,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  provide,  by  peaceful  means,  for 
their  own  maintenance. 

Both  these  necessities  were  satisfied,  and 
the  Sclavoniansy  unlike  other  migratory  na- 
tions of  those  days,  have  transmitted  to  their 
later  posterity  the  territories  which  they  oc- 
cupied at  the  commencement  of  the  middle 
^  ages.  For  this  preservation  of  their  acqui. 
sitions  they  were  indebted  to  their  peaceful 
habits,  and  to  their  love  of  agriculture,  arts 
and  commerce.  Their  occupation  of  half 
Europe  remains  unparalleled  in  history. 
It  would  excite  no  wonder  had  it  been  accom* 
plished  by  the  usual  means  of  conquest,  and 
by  motives  of  ambition,  by  a  people  greedy 
of  plunder,  and  led  on  by  the  absolute  will  of 
a  single  chief  Sucti  was  precisely  the  case 
with  contemporaneous  nations;  whilst  the 
Sclavonians,  divided  into  numerous  inde- 
pendent communities,  unconnected  with  each 
other,  and  under  a  popular  form  of  govern- 
ment, migrated  in  small  parties  and  at  va- 
rious periods  to  other  countries.  Their  ob. 
ject  was  not  to  enslave  men,  but  to  acquire 
territory  which  they  might  convert  by  labour 
into  a  soil  supplying  abundantly  the  wants 
both  of  man  and  beast;  and  hence,  when 
they  waged  war,  it  was  only  in  self-defence. 
•*  Providence  itself,**  to  use  the  words  of  M. 
Safarik,  ''seems  to  have  befriended  their 
peaceful  intentions,  and  to  have  rewarded 
them  with  enduring  advantages :  for  whilst 
those  world-destroying  nations  have  fallen 
into  dust,  together  with  their  plunder,  or  are 
fast  verging  towards  the  bottomless  abyss, 
the  Sclavonians  have  preserved  entire  their 
possessions  through  the  storm  of  ages,  and 
have  lived  to  see  the  dawn  of  the  day  which 
shall  open  to  them  a  new  existence,  and  a 
measure  of  power  and  splendour  never  before 
obtained  by  them." 

The  ancient  Veneti  appear  in  history  at 


the  beginnmg  of  the  middle  ages,  under  the 
name  of  Antes  and  Sclavi,  the  first  of  which 
appellations  Procopius  applies  to  the  Sclavo- 
nians of  the  East,  and  the  last  to  those  of  the 
West.  The  name  of  Antes,  which  seems  to 
have  had  a  not  less  foreign  ori^  than  that 
of  Veneti,  means,  in  Skandmavian  and 
Oothic,  gigas,  homo,  and  from  the  sixth  cen- 
tury those  nations  were  designated  by  it, 
which  in  the  tenth  exchangeait  for  the  ap. 
pellation  of  Russians.  At  that  period  the 
boundaries  of  Russia  were  the  lakes  of  Ilmen 
and  Ladoga,  the  Upper  Volga,  and  the  Oka, 
the  Upper  Don,  the  Lower  Dnieper,  and  the 
Black  Sea,  down  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube ;  the  north-eastern  chain  of  the  Car- 
pathian mountains,  the  Bug,  and  the  present 
fovemment  of  Wilno,  as  far  as  the  Upper 
)wina.  Her  population  consisted  of  many 
independent  nations,  which  formed  a  kind  <^ 
confederation,  till  Rurik  established  a  central 
government  in  802.  Rurik,  who  with  hia 
two  brothers  belonged  to  the  Skandinavian 
nation  of  Varing,  was  invited  to  assume  the 
reigns  of  government  by  the  Republic  of 
Veliki-Novogrod ;  the  citizens  of  which,  be* 
ing  partly  of  Sclavonian  and  partly  of 
Tshoud  extraction,  agreed,  as  one  means  of 
appeasing  their  mutual  animosities,  to  select 
their  rulers  from  a  third  nation.  The  Var- 
ing, as  their  very  name  indicates,  were  a 
bold  confederated  people,  and  theur  country 
was  called  by  the  Tshouds,  Ruotzi  or  Ruos- 
simaa  (Uplandia,  Roslagen,)  for  which  ap- 
pellation the  Antes  now  exchanged  their  own, 
giving  to  themselves  thenceforth  the  name  of 
Rusini,  and  to  the  country  that  of  Rus.  Ru- 
rik*s  successors  extended  by  conquest  their 
authority  over  all  the  other  tribes  of  Antes, 
and  having  established  their  capital  at  Kiow 
(Kioff),  reached  the  zenith  of  their  power 
under  Vladimir  the  Great.  This  monarch 
introduced  Christianity  in  Russia  (988)  ac- 
cording to  the  Greek  ritual.  His  empire 
was  subsequently  overthrown  by  the  Poles 
and  Lithuanians,  and  remained  united  with 
Poland  till  the  close  of  the  last  century,  with 
the  exception  of  the  provinces  situated  be- 
yond the  Dnieper,  which  were  conquered  by 
the  Tatars,  and  on  recovering  their  inde- 
pendence in  the  sixteenth  century  bore  for  a 
certain  period  the  name  of  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Muscovy.  The  Muscovites  proper,  or  to 
use  a  better  word,  the  Great  Russians,  which 
they  are  called  by  some  in  order  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  inhabitants  of  ancient 
Russia,  possess  a  less  degree  of  Sclavonian 
nationality  than  any  of  the  other  kindred  na- 
tions, being  what  historians  term  a  bastard 
people,  that  is,  composed  of  several,  as  of 
Sclavonians,  Tshouds,  and  Tatars.  Their 
idiom  difibrs  so  much  from  the  Russian  pro- 
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per»  that  thoj  cannot  ondentaad  the  latter 
without  previous  instructioa  in  it,  which  is 
not  the  case  respecting  it  with  the  Poles,  the 
Bohemians,  and  others.  Conscious  of  this 
absence  of  the  Sclavonian  element,  their 
learned  men  of  the  sixteenth  century  traced 
the  origin  of  their  nation  to  the  Ros  people 
mentioned  by  the  prophet  Ezechiel,  instead 
of  to  the  Sdavoniao  race,  and  the^  inhabitants 
of  Great  Bussia  have  since  called  themselves 
Rossianie,  and  their  country  Rossia. 

Not  IcM  remarkable  was  the  change  they 
introduced  into  the  grammatical  structure  of 
their  language,  and  the  separation  from  the 
ancient  Russians  was  completed  when  the 
latter,  under  the  Polish  government,  acknow- 
ledged the  supremacy  of  Rome  in  spiritual 
afiairs,  and  the  Muscovite  Church  declared 
itself  independent  of  the  Patriach  of  Con- 
stantinople. It  is  perhaps  owing  to  their 
newly-discovered  geneak>gy  that  the  people 
of  Great  Russia  consider  themselves  as  the 
only  Christian  nation  in  the  world,  and  look 
upon  all  others  as  psgans. 

Tile  name  of  Sclavi  has  proved  more  en- 
during than  that  of  Antes,  and  from  its  great 
celebrity  has  altogether  supplanted  the  name 
of  Sirbi,  and  become  the  general  domestic 
appellation  of  all  Sclavonians.  After  a  long 
controversy  respecting  the  meaning  and  ori- 
gin  of  the  word,  it  was  at  length  decided  that 
it  must  be  derived  either  from  Slawa  (fame), 
or  from  Sl<noo  (word),  by  the  first  of  which 
would  be  designated  a  nation  celebrated  for 
its  achievements ;  and  by  the  second  a  people 
the  tribes  of  which  all  speak  the  same  idiom, 
intelligible  only  amongst  themselves.  M. 
Safarik  rejects  both  these;  both  because 
there  is  no  example  of  a  national  appellation 
derived  from  such  a  source,  and  secondly, 
because  they  are  entirely  at  variance  with 
the  Sclavonic  idiom;  the  termination  anin, 
Latin  anus^  (Sylvanus),  in  the  word  SlotD- 
anin,  being  only  added  to  names  signifying 
places  and  provmces.  He  thinks  that  it  was 
the  original  name  of  the  tract  of  country  on 
the  Upper  Niemen  where  Ptolemy  places 
his  Stlo  veni  or  Suoveni.  The  same  country 
is  called,  in  Lithuanian,  Sallawa,  Slawa, 
(isle,  land):  in  Tshoud^  Sallo  (a  woody 
country),  which  it  actually  is ;  in  ancient 
Prussian,  Salawa ;  in  Latin,  Scalavia,  and 
the  inhabitants  ScalavitsQ ;  in  modern  Grer- 
man,  Schalauen.  The  corruption  of  the 
most  ancient  appellation,  Slowanin,  into 
Sclavus,  Sclavinus,  Sclavonian,  may  be 
traced  to  the  fact,  that  no  foreign  idiom  can 
by  any  letter  or  combination  of  letters 
express  the  Sclavonic  hard  /,  and  Ptolemy 
made  the  nearest  approach  to  it  by  spelling 
it  Stloveni,  Suoveni.  The  most  correct  word 
for  it  in  our  language  would  be  Slovanin. 


The  ScUm  of  Prooouiiu,  as  well  as  bis 
Antes,  comprised  several  nations,  indepen- 
dent of  each  other.  Of  these,  the  Polane-^ 
the  Bulaaes,  Pulani,  of  Ptolemy — the 
modern  Poles,  (so  called  from  their  fertile 
plains,)  early  acquired  a  certain  degree  of 
celebrity,  and  established  the  centre  of  their 
power  first  at  Kruswitza  (846),  then  at 
Gntsen  ^niezno),^and  subsequently  at  Cra- 
cow. Christianity' was  introduced  amongst 
them  by  Mieczislaus  L,  in  965 ;  but  his  son 
Boleslaus  the  Great  deserves  noore  properly 
to  be  considered  the  true  founder  of  the  Po^ 
ish  monarchy,  the  limits  of  which  he  extend- 
ed from  the  Dnieper  to  the  Elbe,  and  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Danube  and  the  Teiss. 
He  performed  £ot  himself  the  ceremony  of 
his  coronation  in  1025,  regardless  whether 
his  assumption  of  the  royal  title  should  be 
acknowledged  either  by  the  Pope  or  his  an- 
tagonist the  German  £mperor.  It  is  a  fact 
deserving  attention,  that  whilst  at  one  period 
or  another  all  the  other  Sclavonian  nations 
were  subjugated  either  by  the  Turks,  Ta- 
tars, Magyars,  Greeks  or  Germans,  Poland 
still  preserved  her  independence,  standing 
ever  the  devoted  sentinel  to  guard  Europe 
against  the  infidels.  She  should  therefore  of 
right  be  viewed  as  the  eldest  and  most  wor- 
thy of  the  Sclavonian  family,  and  while  the 
civilized  world  commiserates  her  now  un- 
happy fate,  the  Sclavonian  nations  have 
doubly  to  regret  it,  since  it  was  through  her 
that  they  were  adoj)ted  members  of  the  great 
Eunopean  community.  The  Poles  call  them* 
selves  at  the  present  day,  Polak,  in  the  plural 
Polacy  (Polatzv),  and  their  country  Poiska, 

From  Poland  and  Russia  issued  those  nu- 
merous bands  of  Sclavonians  who  settled  in 
the  south  and  west  of  Europe,  and  to  whose 
history  we  are  now  going  briefly  to  advert. 

The  migration  of  the  Sclavonians  from 
Russia  began  so  early  as  the  time  of  the  Huns, 
and  we  find  them  accordingly  settled  in  the 
Roman  Dacia,  or  in  Walachia,  Moldavia  and 
Transylvania,  as  also  in  Zagoria,  a  highland 
district  at  the  foot  of  the  Haemus  or  Balkan 
chain.  These  in  678  lost  not  only  their  inde- 
pendence but  their  very  name,  which  was 
changed  into  that  of  Bulgares,  belonging  to 
a  people  related  to  the  Huns,  who  subjugat- 
ed thern.  The  Bulgares,  however,  like  the 
Skandinavians  in  Russia,  in  their  turn  lost 
their  nationality,  and  in  the  course  of  two 
centuries  became  entirely  Sclavonised. 
They  were  converted  to  Christianity  in  860. 
Constantin  Cyrillus  and  Methodius,  two 
celebrated  Sclavonian  apostles,  introduced 
letters  amongst  them,  and  gave  them  a  Scla- 
vonic version  of  the  Scriptures  and  a  national 
liturgy.  Thus  Sclavonian  literature  first 
flourished  among  the  Bulgarian  Sclavonians. 
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Beskfefl  rite  trflMMdH  oftfae  BiMe,  one  of 
their  prinoeB  made  a  veiBioQ  of  St.  Cbryeos- 
tom'e  worlra,  net  to  iHeDtioa  many  origiifa! 
ooHipoeitioBB  by  odier  writers.  The  empire 
of  the  Balgariaa  SclaTonianB,  the  capital  of 
which  was  Pereelaw,  the  ancient  Marciamn 
polia,  was  overthrown  in  971  bj  the  united 
fercee  of  the  Rnssiens  and  the  Greeks,  since 
which  time  they  remained  vassals  of  the*  let* 
tef»  and  sabseqnently  of  the  Turks.  A  por- 
tion  of  them,  the  Walachians  and  Moldavians, 
now,  however,  enioy  perfect  independence, 
although  they  still  acknowledge  the  nominal 
sovereignty ofthc  Porte.  Thenamesof  Wala- 
chia  and  Moldavia  arose  in  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  when  the  descendants  of 
the  ancient  Geltes  qnitted  the  mountains  of 
Transylvania,  where  they  had  taken  refuge 
during  the  gpreat  migration  in  the  time  of  the 
Huns,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
government.  Walachia  is  derived  from  the 
Sclavonian  Walach  or  Walch,  by  which 
the  Gkillic  or  Celtic  nations  were  designated, 
and  which  corresponds  to  the  English  word 
Wales,  Welsh,  and  the  German  Walsche — g 
being  usually  changed  into  w,  Walach  in 
Sclavonic  means  a  shepherd,  thus  indicating 
the  mode  of  life  of  the  Celtic  mountaineers. 
The  Polish  name  of  Maltani  or  Muntani  (the 
Latin  MoiUani)  for  Moldavia,  which  latter 
is  derived  from  the  river  Moldawa,  also  signi- 
fies Highlanders.  In  boih  these  provin- 
ces Sclavonic  is  the  prevailing  language,  but 
it  is  intermixed  with  Latin,  Celtic  and  Thra- 
cian. 

During  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  centu- 
ries, Thracia,  Macedonia,  Thessalia,  Alba- 
nia, Greece  (Hellas,)  the  Peloponnesus  and 
the  adjacent  islands,  were  occupied  by  emi- 
grants from  Poland  and  Russia  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  Greek  historians  of  those  days 
bitterly  complained  that  all  Greece  had  be- 
come Sclavonian.  "  Universa  regio,^*  says 
Constantine  Porphyrogenitos,  "Slavica  ac 
Barbara  effecta."  When  Nicetus,  a  native 
of  Peloponnesus,  boasted  of  his  classic  birth, 
the  grammarian  Euphemius  called  him  "  old 
Sclavonian  face."  The  epitomist  of  Strabo 
equally  lamented  that  all  Epirus,  Greece, 
(Hellas),  Peloponnesus,  ana  Mac^onia, 
were  peopled  with  Skytho-Sclavonians. 
Constantinople  itself  became  partly  Sclavo- 
nianized,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  Scla- 
vonian names  of  the  highest  officers  of 
state;  and  it  is  a  &ct  beyond  all  controversy 
that  the  Emperor  Justinian  was  of  the  same 
extraction.  Theophitus,  his  tutor  (who 
died  534),  says  expressly  that  he  was  bom 
of  a  Sclavonian  &mily  settled  in  Illyrian 
Dardania  about  the  end  of  the  fifth  century. 
The  father  of  the  Emperor,  called  Sabbatias 
by  Procopius  and  Theophanes,  according  to 


TheophOns  bore  the  family  name  of  Iztok 
(Sol  oriens),  of  which  Sabbatios  or  Sabbazioa 
is  a  Thraco-Phrygian  version;  and  his 
mother  and  sister  had  the  Sclavonian  name 
Wiglenitea  (Bigleniza),  ^.  The  name  of 
Uprawda^  which  Theophilas  mentions  that 
the  Emperor  bore  amongst  his  countrymen, 
corresponds  to  his  LAtinized  name,  its  literal 
meaning  being  jnSj  justkia.  Contemporary 
historians  state  that  the  Emperor  Biastlius 
also  was  a  Sclavonian ;  many  cities  bearing 
Sclavonian  appellations  still  exist  in  Greece, 
as,  for  instance,  Platxa,  Stratza,  Lutzena, 
Warsowa  (Warsaw),  Polonitza,  Ac.  There 
are  seven  villages  between  Nauplia  and  Mo* 
nembasia,  inhabited  by  fifteen  hundred  Scla- 
vonian families.  The  nationality  of  these 
Sciavonians  was  subsequently  lost  in  that  of 
the  Greeks :  yet  so  much  of  the  Sclavonian 
element  had  been  infused  into  the  latter  that 
the  modern  Greeks  are  found  to  difier  widely 
from  their  remote  ancestors.  But  the  Scia- 
vonians of  Macedonia,  Bosnia,  Montenegro, 
Herzegovina,  and  Albania,  have  preserved 
their  nationality  both  under  the  Greeks  and 
the  Turks,  and  may  yet  see  the  day  of  their 
independence,  like  their  neighbours  the 
Servians,  who  have  but  lately  shaken  off  the 
yoke  of  Turkey.  Amongst  other  primitive 
national  institutions,  the  Sciavonians  of  Tur- 
key still  enjoy  their  municipal  corporations, 
the  origin  of  which,  Mr.  Urquhart,  in  his 
enthusiasm  for  Mahommedan  nationality,  has 
traced  to  some  Arabian  desert  Several 
Sclavonian  colonists  settled  about  664  in 
Asia  Minor  near  Seleucia  ad  Behim,  the 
present  Seleukobel,  in  the  district  of  Opicinm 
(Obsikonthema),  and  near  Trapezunt  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kizil-Irmak  (Halys),  where 
their  descendants  are  said  still  to  be  dwell* 
ing. 

The  present  inhabitants  of  Servia  (SirbiaV 
who  still  retain  the  primitive  domestic  appel- 
lation of  their  race,  are  descended  from  a 
colony  which  migrated  from  the  country  be- 
yond the  Carpathian  Mountains,  namely, 
eastern  Galicia,  and  hence  their  language  ia 
an  intermediate  idiom  partaking  of  the  Rus- 
sian and  Polish.  The  epoch  of  their  migra- 
tion is  supposed  to  have  been  betwe^i  684 
and  638,  and  they  have  preserved  their 
nationality  in  its  full  integrity  down  to  the 
present  day. 

The  Sciavonians  of  Dalmatia  and  Croatia, 
known  usually  under  the  name  of  Creates, 
came  from  the  hilly  country  about  Cracow, 
once  called  Charvatia  or  Croatia,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  sixth  century.  They  preserved 
their  independence  for  several  centuries,  un- 
til 1102,  when  they  spontaneously  united 
themselves  with  Hungary,  and  the  Hun- 
garian roonarchs  have  since  added  to  their 
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title,  that  of  King  of  Croatia  and  Dalmatia. 
Their  conversion  to  Christianity  took  place 
towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  century. 

The  tract  of  country  once  called  Karan- 
tonia,  and  which  at  the  present  day  com- 
prises the  Austrian  provinces  of  Iliyria, 
Karnia,  Styria,  and  Upper  and  Lower  Aus- 
tria, was  subspqu  ntly  to  the  year  334  by 
decrees  occupied  by  the  western  or  Polish 
Sclavonians.  Heavy  calamities  befel  them 
during  the  eighth  century,  at  which  time  the 
Germans,  or  rather  the  Franks  under  the 
dynasty  of  Charlemagne,  extirpated  by  the 
sword,  or  sold  as  slaves  to  the  inhabitants  of 
distant  countries,  one  portion  of  them,  and 
subjugated  the  rest.  We  are  told  by  Por- 
phyrogeoitus  that  the  Franks  tore  infants 
from  their  mothers'  breasts  and  threw  them 
to  the  dogs:  and  that  they  bought  and  sold 
the  adults  by  means  of  the  Jews  like  so  many 
beasts.  To  that  epoch  is  to  be  traced  this 
perversion  of  the  honourable  appellation  of 
B.'lavonian  into  that  of  slave  (Sclavus,  Skla- 
bos,  Sklawe,  Slave,  Slaef,  Esciave,  £sclavo, 
Shiavo). 

Bohemia,  inhabited  from  remote  antiquity 
by  Sclavonians,  who  were  driven  out  by  a 
Celtic  race,  the  Boi,  whence  the  name  of 
Bohemia,  which  latter  were  in  their  turn 
conquer* -d  by  the  German  Marcomanni  was 
peopled  between  451  and  495  A.  D.  by  emi- 
grants from  the  Polish  country  Croatia  al- 
ready mentioned.  They  call  themselves 
Czechowe  (Tshehove),  and  their  country 
Cz«*«hy,  from  their  chief,  Cztch,  which 
name,  like  that  of  Lech,  Leszek,  among  the 
Poles,  signified  a  high  class  of  state  officers, 
rather  than  any  particular  family  or  indi- 
vidual. Christian  ty  was  planted  in  Bohe- 
mia in  875«  and  the  name  of  the  fiist  Chris- 
tian King  was  Borywoy.  Bohemia  main- 
tained her  indepenaence  within  the  limits 
traced  by  nature  itself  until  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  she  became  an  appanage  of 
the  House  of  Hapsburg,  in  which  the  Bohe- 
mian dynasty  was  perpetuaCed  in  the  female 
line.  Next  to  Poland,  Bohemia  is  the  most 
advanced  in  civilisation  of  all  the  Scbvonian 
countries ;  and  several  Bohemians,  amongst 
whom  Kolowrat  may  be  cited,  possess  great 
influence  in  the  government,  which  they 
have  turned  to  the  benefit  of  their  nationality. 
The  literature  of  Bohemia  is  rich  in  every 
branch;    Kollar    and    Haly  are  eminent 

S>et8,  whilst  Palacky  is  the  best  historian  of 
ohemia,  and  M.  Safarik  of  all  the  ancient 
Scl'ivonians.  The  difference  between  the 
Bohemian  and  Polish  languages  is  -very 
trifling,  and  lies  principally  in  the  ortho- 
graphy. 

The  Sclavonians  of  Moravia*  so  cnlled 
from  the  river  Moravst  as  alaoihose  of  Uun* 


eary,  who  are  now  emphatically  caUed  tba 
Sclavonians,  came  from  beyond  the  Kar« 
paili8,  and  fstablished  themselves  in  these 
countries  at  the  same  epoch  a^  the  Bohemi- 
ans, but  in  the  year  568,  having  been  expelled 
from  Ilungnry  by  the  A  va res,  they  dispersed 
ihemoelves  in  lilyria^  Eariiia«  and  oiyria« 
When  however  the  Avares  were  conquer* 
ed  in  796  by  Charlemagne,  Hungary  was 
again  fillrd  with  Sclavonian  emigrants  from 
Moravia  and  the  southern  Karpaths.  They 
subsequently  resisted  many  attempts  of  the 
Pranks  to  enslave  them,  and  under  their  king 
Swatopluk,  formed  an  extensive  empire,  call* 
ed  Great  Moravia,  which  stretched  from  the 
river  Opava  to  the  mouth  of  the  Drava,  and 
from  Vienna  in  the  East  to  the  river  Tarisse, 
and  numbered  Bohemia,  a  part  of  Silesia, 
Misnia  and  Lusatia  (now  in  Saxony),  as  its 
vassal  provioces!  They  were  converted  to 
Christianity  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighth 
century,  but  their  true  apostles  were  Con« 
stantin  and  Methodius,  who  both  died  in 
Moravia,  the  latter  as  bishop,  the  former  in 
a  convent.  To  these  men  they  were  indebt« 
ed  for  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  for  the 
Sclavonic  liturgy,  and  for  the  introductbn  of 
writing  amongst  them,  after  which  the  oa« 
tiunal  literature  early  made  a  rapid  progress. 
The  invasion  of  Hungary  by  the  Magyars, 
a  branch  nation  of  the  Huns,  in  907,  broke 
up  thd  Moravian  empire.  '*This  was  a 
blow,"  says  M.  Safarik,  "which  struck  to 
the  heart  of  the  Sclavonian  family.*  Such 
among  them  as  escaped  death  or  slavery, 
fled  beyond  the  Karpaths,  to  Bulgary,  Croa- 
tia, dec. ;  and  in  the  soil  fertilized  by  the  toil 
and  blood  of  the  Sclavonians,  and  enlighten* 
ed  by  the  spirit  of  the  immortal  Constantin 
and  Methodius,  the  sword  of  the  Magyars  dog 
the  foundation  of  a  firm  throne."  After  nine 
centuries  under  a  foreign  dominion,  the  Sola* 
vonians  of  Hungary,  together  with  the  rest 
of  their  brethren  spread  over  Austria,  have 
lately  displayed  extraordinary  intellectual  ac- 
tivity, and  have  so  successfully  laboured  in 
promoting  their  nationality  and  literature  at 
to  put  in  jeopardy  those  of  their  Hungarian 
Masters.  This  accounts  for  the  great  zeal 
manifested  of  late  by  the  Hungarian  Diet  for 
encouraging  the  study  of  the  national  lan- 
guage, which  latter  however  will  not  be  able 
much  longer  to  keep  down  the  Sclavonian, 
from  which  two-thirds  of  the  words  in  the 
Hungarian  are  derived.  This  apprehension 
on  the  part  of  the  Hungarians  will  not  ap* 
pear  an  ill  grounded  one,  when  it  is  copsid- 
ered  that  the  German  colonists  are  annually 
losing  their  nationality  in  that  of  the  Sclavo* 
nians.  To  the  national  jealousy  of  the  Hun. 
gariaos  may  be  imputed  their  imwillingiitsa 
to  admit  their  Sclavonian  and  Gtonnaa  pop* 
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olation  fo  the  same  pnvilei^s  with  them- 
selveH,  but  on  this  point  also  they  are  obligi^d 
every  year  to  make  fresh  concessions. 
Mighty  events  are  casting  their  Bhadows  be- 
fore them,  which  threaten  to  stretch  from 
Vi(nna  to  St.  Petersburg. 

1'he  last  of  the  principal  Sclavonian  na. 
tions  which  we  shall  notice  here  are  the  Po- 
labian,  which  appellation  is  derived  from 
Laba,  the  Sclavonic  name  of  the  Elbe. 
This  nation  was  a  branch  of  the  Polish  Scla- 
Tonians,  which  began  to  emigrate  from  the 
Vistula  and  the  Niemen  in  the  third  century, 
and  occupied  the  provinces  which  had  been 
thinned  of  their  population  by  the  emigration 
of  the  German  nations  towards  and  beyond 
die  Rhine.  The  territory  of  which  they 
took  possession  in  the  north  of  Germany  ex- 
tended from  the  mouth  of  the  Oder  along  the 
shores  of  the  East  Sea  f  Ost  See)  to  the  Elbe, 
including  several  islands.  Eastward  it  was 
separated  from  Poland  by  the  Oder  and  the 
river  Bobr.  Towards  the  south  and  south 
west  it  stretched  as  far  as  the  Dohemian 
mountains,  and  on  the  west  from  the  sources 
of  the  Sala  to  its  mouth  and  along  the  Elbe 
to  the  mouth  of  theSteknitz;  thence  to  Lu- 
beck  and  along  the  upp^r  Eider  to  the  city 
of  Kiel  in  the  Holsttin  of  the  present  day  : 
some  colonies  of  Sclavonians  also  settled  m 
the  midst  of  the  Germans  towards  the  Rhine 
and  in  Bavaria,  and  there  preserved  their 
nationality  up  to  the  (sixteenth  century. 

These  Polabian  Sclavonians  were  divided 
according  to  the  national  custom  into  several 
independent  tribes,  to  which  circumstance 
their  final  extermination  by  the  Germans  id 
to  be  ascribed.  Yet  notwithstanding  this 
disadvantage,  they  contrived  to  resist  for  up- 
wards of  %)UT  centuries  the  whole  united 
power  of  the  emperors  of  Germany,  and  the 
animosity  and  fury  with  which  the  war 
was  carried  on  by  both  parties  is  almost  un« 
exampled  in  the  annals  of  Europe.  Chris- 
tianity was  never  fully  embraced  by  this  por- 
tion of  the  Sclavoniansy  as  the  Germans 
sought  to  introduce  it  only  by  destroyinir 
their  nationality  ;  the  consequence  of  which 
was  that  the  majority  of  them  perished  sword 
in  hand  in  defence  of  paganism.  Some, 
however,  who  were  converted  by  the  Poles, 
must  be  excepted,  and  a  few  of  their  descend- 
ants still  inherit  the  provinces  of  Lusatia  and 
Misnia  in  Saxony. 

Of  all  the  Polabian  SclsTonians  the  We- 
leti  were  the  most  celebrated  both  for  their 
numbers  and  for  the  persevering  courage 
with  which  they  defended  their  nationality 
against  the  Germans.  Their  primitive  seat 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  vicinity  of  Wilno, 
though  Ptolemy  assigns  them  a  distrkst  (Yel- 
tae)  in  Prossian  Pomerania,  between  the 


Vistnla  and  the  Niemen.  They  were  earij 
conepicuous  for  their  warlike  habits,  which 
were  such  as  to  draw  upon  them  fnom  the 
other  Sclavonians  the  appellation  of  wolves* 
which  gave  rise  to  the  fable  related  by  He- 
rodotus, which  that  historian"  treats,  as  ab- 
surd as  a  matter  of  fact,  of  a  northern  tribe 
annually  tronsformed  into  tliese  predatory 
beasts.  Similar  epithets  were  keqtieat 
amongst  the  Sclavonians,  who  even  now 
call  the  Turks  vipers ;  and  the  Kurds,  from 
their  predatory  habits,  still  bear  that  of 
wolves.  The  appellation  may  originally 
have  been  an  honourable  one,  as  h  most  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  in  the  primitive  simple 
state  of  society,  physical  force  was  consid- 
ered in  the  light  of  a  prime  virtne.  From 
the  Sclavonian  word  for  wolf,  Wilk^  sing^— 
Wilzit  plural ;  the  Greek  Ivkos^  the  I^tin 
lupus  ;  the  Lithuanian  lut  Itafj  ferocious, 
are  derived  the  words  Wiki,  Wilxen^  Luiid, 
and  WeleH,  WoloH^  Weleiabiy  &c.  from 
Wtlot^  Woloif  stgnilying  giant ;  all  which 
are  indicative  of  the  reckless  courage  for 
which  the  Weleti  were  particularly  distin- 
guished. When  their  fame  subsequently 
spread  over  Europe  during  the  middle  ages, 
the  Germans  and  Skandinavians  invented 
marvellous  tales  respecting  them,  and  finally 
declared  them  to  be  a  nation  of  sorcerers. 
A  sword,  that  worked  wonders,  was  called 
from  their  name  Walsung,  Welsung,  Welsi. 
Their  sway  extended  along  the  shores  of 
the  East  Sea  (Ost  See),  which  was  called 
after  them  Wildamor  (the  Sea  of  Weleti), 
and  their  cnpital  city  was  the  famed  Vinetha, 
— in  Sclavonian,  Woiin, — situated  at  the 
month  ofthe  Oder. 

According  to  Venantius  Fortunatus,  and 
to  Beda,  the  Weleti  penetrated  between  660 
and  600  into  Batavia,  and  settled  near  the 
city  of  Utrecht,  which  from  them  was  called 
Wiltaburg,  ai:d  the  surrounding  country 
Wiitonia.  Being  separated  from  the  other 
Sclavonians  by  the  German  nations,  the 
Weleti  were  unable  long  to  preserve  their 
indeprndcnce,  and  in  course  of  time  either 
lost  their  nationality  altogether,  or  ultimately 
rt-joined  their  countrymen.  Unquestionable 
proofs  however  Of  their  having  settled  in  (he 
Netherlands  exist  in  fhe  names  of  cities  evi- 
dently derived  from  them,  as  Wiitsween  in 
Holland,  Wiltcnburgh  near  Utrecht,  &c. 
and  in  some  purely  Sclavonian  names,  as 
Kamen,  Sueia,  Widenitz,  Hudnin,  Zwola, 
Wispe  or  Wespe,  Sloia,  ^c.  as  also  in  nu- 
merous Sclavonic  word^  to  be  found  in  the 
ancient  Dutch.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Ger. 
man  historians,  and  of  M.  Safnrik  himself, 
that  a  body  of  Weleti  or  Wild  settled  in  our 
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county  of  Wiluhire»  where  tbey  arrived 
after  the  Aoglti-SaxoQs ;  and  some  Euglish 
authors*  in  aliudiog  to  this  subject  derive 
the  iohabitaois  of  Wiltshire  i'roin  a  coioay 
of  BelgSB,  who  migrated  thither  from  the 
coualry  of  Wilton ia  already  alluded  to. 
Without  pausing  to  investigate  this  question 
more  fully  at  present,  we  will  merely  quote 
M.  Safarik's  own  words  concerning  it. 

*'  Moro  obscure  and  lesn  authentic  are  the  ac- 
counts respecting  the  settlement  of  the  Weleti  in 
England,  specially  in  that  provioee  which,  afler 
the  arrival  of  the  Anglo.Saxons,  was  called  Wilt, 
sacten,  jt  Wilis,  and  from  which  rose  the  pre-eut 
Wiltonshirc.     Early  mention  is  also  made  of  the 
town  of  Wlltun,  now  Wilion,  and  of  the  inhabit, 
ante  WiKoni,  Wiltonisci ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  daring  that  great  luigratiaii  of  the  north-west, 
em  nations*  and  the  coalusioii  that  arono  amongst 
them  daring  the  fourth  and  fifth  centurif  s,  some 
detachments  of  chivalrous  Weleti  might  have  ar- 
rived there,  and  being  pleased  with  the  aspect  of 
the  eou'ntry,  already  considerably  advanced  in  civi. 
InatioD,  stttled  in  it.    This  would  aceoont  for  the 
numerous  Sclavonic  words  which  occur  in  modern 
English.     Being  however  unable  to  investigate  thik 
■ubiect  to  its  very  source,  at  prewnt,  I  am  com. 
polled  to  postpone  the  close  ezamtnation  of  It  to  a 
Aitare  day  and  opportonity.     The  objection  made 
by  some  against  ttie  supposition  of  the  Weleti  hav. 
ing  settled  in  Batavia  and  Britain,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  weak 
and  anwarlike  Selavontans  to  have  penetrated  so 
far  amonffMt  foreign  options,  as  also  that  tumult  are 
Hoond  in  Wiltshire,  which  it  was  not  the  custom 
amongst  the    Sola  von  ians  to  raise,  carrier  little 
weight   with  it.     The  Sclavonians,  as  we  know, 
penetrated  from  the  Upper  Volga  and  the  western 
Dwina  to  Petoponnesus,  Asia  Minor,  and  Italy 
(beyond  the  river  Soci),  and  in  Germany  as  far  as 
the  moath  of  the  Elbe,  having  in  all  those  couniries 
conquered  by  the  sword  their  permanent  or  tempo, 
rary  sett  Icments.  They  might  thence  easily  advance 
a  few  milen  beyond  the  Mouth  of  the  Elbe,  and  the 
raising  of  tumuli  was  from  the  remotest  antiquity  a 
pTACtice  quite  as  much  in  uae  with  the  Sclav oniana 
as  with  other  nations.** 

Instead  of  dilating  upon  this  curious  pas- 
sage»  we  would  rather  suggest  to  some  of 
the  Poles  residing  amongst  us,  to  supply  the 
inability  of  M«  S<tfarik,  by  investigating  the 
antiquities  of  Wiltshire,  and  ascertaining  at 
the  same  time  the  number  of  Sclavonic 
words  contained  in  the  English  language, 
as  we  are  of  opinion  that  a  work  of  this  na- 
ture would  throw  fresh  li^ht  upon  English 
history.  As  Sclavonic  does  not  usually 
form  a  part  of  the  studies  of  our  literary 
men,  the  task  could  only  be  effectually  per*, 
formed  by  a  Pole,  and  it  would  prove  a 
pteasant  Lbour  for  one  of  the  refugees,  who, 
whilst  tracing  amongst  us  the  vestiges  of 
his  forefathers,  might  think  himself  at  home 
for  a  time  in  a  stranger*s  land. 

• 

**  Closing  oar  report,**    conttnnes  M.  Safaiik, 
**  of  the  SclavoQian  nations  and  of  the  ooontries  oo. 
by  thsaa,  ve  «MW0t  hnllMl  Mlowibsd  both 


at  the  nambers  •(  the  people  and  eictent  of  thoir  wtC 
tiements.     It  is  in  those  vast  countries  between  the 
Carpathian  mountainH,  the  Vistula,  Lake  llnien, 
the  Volga,  and  the  Don,  that  Tacitus,  Ptolemy, 
Jornandcri,   and  Procop:as  have  described  the  im. 
moose  nation  of  our  ancestors — ^the  Veneti ;  it  ia 
from  these  countries  that  in  the  course  of  three  cen- 
turies  a  hundred  armies  of  the  Sckvonian  tribes 
marched  to  the  south  and  weet,  and  peopled  half 
Germany,  a  part  of  England  and  Bauvia,  all  Da. 
cia,  Pannonia  and  lUyricum,  Byzantium  and  a  part 
of  Asia  Minor;  it  is  in  these  countries  that  the  Ba. 
varian  historian,  after  the  great  migration  of  the 
Sclavonians,  and  the  terrible  wars  which  their  couiu 
trymen  who  were  left  behind  carried  ou  with  the 
foreign  nations  who  fell  upon  them  from  the  east 
and  west,  still  describes  two   hundred  Sclavonian 
nations,  dwelling  in  Hhree  thousand    seven  han 
dred  and  seventy  large  cities,  ezcloaive  of  the  most 
popoloos  Sirbi.    it  is  again  these  countries,  whioh 
our  Nestor  finds,  long  iMfore  the  arrival  of  Varing 
Roussi,  filled  with  a  thousand  cities,  and   peopled 
with  various  Sclavonian  nations,  prelerriog,  accord, 
ing  to  him  and  to  the  testimony  of  a  scries  of  foreign 
hiitorians,  liberty  to  life :  it  is  thpse  countries  final- 
ly, which  drew  from  Matheus,  Bishop  of  Ci-acow 
(1150),  the  exclamation,  *  Sclavonia  is  as  it  wero 
all   the   world ;    the   Sclavonian    people   in   their 
coniitless  multitudes  equal  the  stars  of  heaven  !'e 
Yet  it  is  of  these  countries  that  certain  Russian 
authors  of  the  present  day'are  pleased  to  assert  that 
they  were  from  remote  antiquity  the  cradle  of  the 
Skandinavians,  and   that   Rurik   was  not  invited 
thither,  but  considered  himself  the  legitimate  heir 
to  them ;  and  further,  that  until  the  time  of  Wla« 
dimir  the  Great,  they  were  a  wild  desert,  over  which 
were  scattered  here  and  there  some  poor  families 
of  nomadic  fishermen  and  shepherd*,  caHed  Calo. 
vi«ki  (men),  that  is,  robbers,  peasants  staves,  from 
which  later  ehronielrm  have   derived    Slavonin, 
Slavan^  (Sclavonian,  Sclavonians),  and  transferred 
:t  to  an  imaginary  nation  which  never  had  eiist* 
ence.*» 

We  are  indebted  to  M.  Safarik  for  ano* 
ther  specimen  of  the  Russian  mode  of  writ, 
ing  history.  He  gives  an  extract  from  the 
work  of  a  certain  Muravief,  who  has  lately 
published  a  history  of  the  well-kooirQ  Re« 
public  of  Veliki  Novogrod,  in  which  the  au* 
thor  affirms  that  it  was  never  anything  mora 
than  a  wretched  borooghy  containing  only 
aboat  six  thousand  inhabitants.  It  can  hardly 
be  necessary  to  observe  that  Morortefa 
statement  is  entirely  at  vsriance  with  the 
truth ;  aa  the  city  of  Novogrod,.  once  a 
member  of  the  Hanseatie  league,  was  at 
one  time  so  powerful  as  to  set  at  defiaooa 
the  Czars  of  Muscovy,  though  ultiniately  it 
succumbed  to  their  power,  when  80,000  of 
its  population  were  killed  and  50,000  traoa* 
ported* 

The  true  cauae  of  similar  mis^statementa 
lies  in  the  degraded  condhion  of  the  Russian 
people  at  the  present  day,  brought  ahout 
chiefly  by  an  oppressive  admiaistratioii,  and 


•  *«  Sclavonia,  qo*  qoMt  est  alter  orbis—gens 
Sdavonica  maUltndino  iaBomerabili,  osa  sidsribai 
adaqnata.** 
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the  constant  wars  of  aggression  in  which 
they  are  employed,  whilst  even  a  very  sligiu 
knowledge  of  their  former  flourishing  con- 
dition woulil  open  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
and  render  them  hostile  tu  their  autocratic 
government  The  insatiahle  ambition  of 
Rudsia,  aided  by  the  zeal  of  the  vanguard 
of  her  scribblers  fur  the  propagation  of  sla- 
very, excites,  amongst  tno  Scldvonians,  a 
well-grounded  apprehension  that  they  may 
be  destined  to  sufier  the  fate  of  Poland. 

Our  author,  who  seems  to  be  an  enthusi* 
astic  Sclavonian  patriot,  on  hearing  his  na- 
tion so  grossly  calumniated,  is  no  longer 
able  to  restrain  his  indignation,  and  breaks 
into  the  following  exclamation  with  the  Bo- 
hemian poet  Kollar :— • 

*'  What  ipell  shtU  roow  ye  from  the  silent  tomb, 
Great  Boleslaos,  and  thee,  brave  Swaloplak! 

that  ye 
May  tee  yuar  land's  misfortune ;  and  behold 
Tour  race  degenerate,  dishonoored  now  7 
A  stranger-foe  our  dearest  life-blood  drains  ; 
And  sons,  all  reckless  of  their  sires*  renoiyn, 
Uubloshing  make  their  boaat  of  slavery  .** 


AiT.  lY. — Idem  xur  PMla$ophie  der  Ges- 
chichieder  Mm9chkeU.  Von  Joh.  6.  Her- 
der. Mil  einer  EtrdeMug  von  Heinr. 
Luden.  (Thoughts  on  the  Philosophy  of 
the  History  of  the  Human  Race.  By 
Joh.  Q.  Herder.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Heinr.  Laden.)    Leipz.  1828. 

Iif  a  former  jiomber  of  this  journal*  it  was 
shown,  that  the  circumstances  of  Germany 
afibrd  favourable  opportunities  for  exercising 
a  sound  judgment  upon  some  of  the  most 
important  questions  that  can  be  raised  re- 
specting the  exlensim  ef  eioilized  wtUlementa 
over  the  earthy  Those  opportunities  have 
not  been  thrown  away ;  and  without  pressing 
the  remark  beyond  its  legitimate  limits,  or 
•"ggeraiing  the  merits  of  Germans  on  this 
head,  i^ttentiou  may  juaily  be  directed  to  a 
body  of  roen^ — the  writers  of  Germany,  who 
have  made  invaluable  contributions  towartlx 
advancin*;  public  opinion  on  a  most  perplex- 
ing subject ;  and  the  present  is  a  most  pro- 
pitious tune  for  correctly  estimatintr  what  the 
most  eminent  of  them,  Herder,  has  done  to 
elenr  that  subject  from  difficulty. 

Unquestioiirib  y,  of  all  the  writers,  ancient 
or  modern,  who  have  professed  to  trace  the 
hisioiy  of  mm,  and  to  treat  at  Ifirge  of  his 
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civilisation  in  its  Taried  phases  ita  rise,  its 
progress,  and  its  decay,  its  revivali  and  nu* 
invrous  modifications,  Herder  is  perhaps  the 
individual  who  has  done  the  most  complete 
justice  to  the  subject  in  almost  all  its  parts. 
Religion,  as  one  of  its  instruments,  has  in 
him  a  powerful  defender ;  justice,  a  strenu* 
ous  advocate;  philosophy,  liieroture,  and 
science,  a  great  profosaor  and  fiiend  ;  and 
the  arts,  an  ardent  lover.  No  class  of  men 
is  neglected  by  bin? ;  but  more  especially  has 
this  profound  genius  excited  a  deep  and  gen- 
eral interest  by  his  eloquent  ond  feeling  ap- 
peals on  behalf  of  the  less  fortunate  members 
of  the  human  family,  whose  feebleness  and 
deficiencies  in  their  hour  of  struggle  ore 
mistaken  by  the  prejudiced  for  essential  con* 
ditions  of  their  existence,  and  wlmse  adverse 
circumstances,  which  alone  make  their  pro- 
gress slow,  have  too  long  been  aggravated  by 
injustice.  Jt  is  a  peculiar  merit,  indeed,  of 
Herder  duly  to  have  appreciated  the  onward 
tendencies  of  the  wsole  race  of  mankind, 
extending  his  enlightened  curiosity,  as  well 
as  his  kindly  sympathy,  to  desthute,  barbar- 
ous, and  savage  tribes,  no  less  than  to  wealthy 
and  refined  nations.  Upon  this  capital  point 
he  stands  forth  in  proud  and  striking  con- 
trast with  many  illustrious  authors,  among 
whom  may  be  specially  mentioned  Bossuet, 
Voltaire,  and  Do  Sismondi,  representatives 
of  the  principal  historical  schools  of  the  last 
150  years.  When  expressly  developing  the 
causes  of  great  social  convulsions,  and  pro* 
leasing  to  collect  lessons  from  ail  the  past, 
to  elevate  and  ^uide  all  the  future,  Bossuet 
in  his  Universal  History,  Voltaire  in  his 
similar  work,  De  Sismondi,  less  generally, 
in  his  Jta/ian  Rfpublies^  torn  in  seeming 
despair  from  the  annals  of  the  savage  fathers 
of  mankind,  as  if  those  annals  were  incapa- 
ble of  illustrating  a  single  point  of  policy,  or 
of  advancing  a  single  claim  of  humanity ; 
and  they  dogmatically  pronounce  those  pe- 
riods to  be  unprofitable,  when  unquestiona- 
bly the  discriminating  and  deep  study  of 
them  would  afford  great  instruction  ogai.nst 
many  evils  which  daily  afflict  the  world  in 
the  unceasing  contest  between  the  civilized 
and  the  uncivilized  in  every  age,  as  well  as 
in  every  clime.  Herder  was  the  first  to 
pursue  this  view  of  the  case  to  extensive  re- 
suits. 

O  her  historians,  in  addition  to  narrating 
the  events  which  constitute  the  great  interests 
of  civilized  states,  have  entered  wish  the 
mo<t  exact  precision  into  the  circumstances 
either  of  certain />or/t ons  of  the  mere  bar- 
barous races  to  whom  Cuiopean  civilisaiion 
has  never  been  imparted,  or* into  the  earliest 
state  oi  some  of  the  civilized  nations,  when 
they  were  still  barbarous.    Uttme's  aooount 
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of  the  SaxoD8»  and  Gibbon's  otmptera  uponi 
the  Northern  Invaders  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, not  to  mention  the  Manners  of  the 
Gtirmans  by  Tacitus,  are  master- pieces  of 
the  latter  kind  ;  and  Robertson,  if  his  feebler 
genius  had  not  been  unequal  to  the  topics  he 
selected,  and  to  his  perception  of  what  those 
topics  were  susceptible  oC,  would  have  far 
surpassed  hi;i  contemporaries  in  regard  to 
the  former.  The  names  of  two  other  emi- 
nent men,  Schiller  and  Thierry,  must  be 
mentioned,  whose  promise  of  being  equal  to 
Herder  on  the  same  point,  and  superior  to 
him  on  others,  failed  without  any  blame  at- 
lacbing  itself  to  them.  Schiller  died  too 
soon  to  give  the  world  what  he  wa«  capable 
of  producing  for  universal  humanity;  and 
our  own  contemporary,  Thierry,  the  author 
of  The  Causes  and  Consequences  of  the 
Normtm  Conquest ^  and  of  other  excellent 
workd,*  is,  by  premature  loss  of  vision, 
debarred,  perhaps  in  a  more  unfortunate 
way,  from  pursuing  his  favourite  study — 
the  struggle  of  the  oppressed  of  all  ranks 
against  the  oppressors  of  all  times.  But 
Herder,  in  the  ripeness  of  his  age,  worthily 
accomplished  the  sublime  task  fitted  to  so 
few  minds;  and  our  apology  for  adding 
aome  crude  remarks  to  the  great  monument 
of  his  powers,  The  Philosophy  of  History, 
ia  an  earnest  desire  to  suggest  its  especial 
usefulness  at  the  present  day,  when  new 
advances  are  making  to  protect,  without  mis- 
leading, the  oppressed  savage;  and  to  re- 
strain, without  lowering,  his  civilized  master. 
There  is  one  point  of  view  in  which  an 
addition  to  his  work  will  be  seen  to  bo  more 
especially  needed ;  and  an  English  observer 
enjoys  a  political  position,  and  political  ox- 
perience  in  that  respect,  which  are  scarcely 
open  to  a  German  philosopher  even  at  pre* 
sent,  and  much  less  to  one  living  in  the 
eighteenth  ceniurv.  The  point  of  view  re. 
furred  to  is,  the  daily  working  of  the  mea- 
sures of  government  upon  the  rights,  the 
happiness,  nnd  the  prospects  of  every  class, 
and  of  everv  individual  within  the  influence 
not  only  of  British  authority,  but  ail  other 
authority  upon  earth.    Thi:<  is  tho  wide  and 

undisiputud  range  of  our  right  of  discussion ; 
and  whilst  readily  admiuing,  that  so  vast  a 

^^^^^^"^^^■^■^■"  ■         ^— — »^^-—  —^.^.—i...^ 

*  The  new  vrorkof  M.  Aajruntus  Thierry,**  R6cit» 
des  Temps  Mcroviiigicnn,  pi6cM4*  de  Conwdera^ 
tioos  mir  I'llMiotre  ile  Franco.*'  (Parts,  1840,)  is  a 
remaikabtc  proof  of  ttie  p<iwcn  of  this  emincni 
wriiur;  and  ilic  Preface  conlaiiis  a  touching  allii. 
sion,  in  a  single  phrase,  to  his  imroriunatc  prtva. 
tioos.  After  citing  a  psasago  from  the  Martyrs  of 
M.  Chaieaiibriand,  which  h^d  made  a  deep  innpres- 
aion  upon  him  in  hisyouih,  he  adds — **Aiijour- 
d'noi,  9iJ€  me  fats  lire  la  pfge  qui  nCa  taat  frappi, 
je  rtiromoe  mes  imoliong  vU  y  a  irtnU  an$,'* — 


field  must  be  entered  upon  wkb  becoming 
caulion,  and  that  the  delicate  interests  it 
may  sometimes  border  upon  must  be  ap* 
preached  with  decorum  and  prudence,  wa 
acknowledge  no  other  bounds  to  our  freedom 
Uit  what  are  consistent  with  duty  to  our  uni- 
versal neighbour,  and  with  a  regard  to  the 
universal  good  of  mankind. 

That  such  is  not  at  present  the  general 
rule  of  discussion  is  a  proposition  that  need 
not  be  established  by  proof;  but  a  remark* 
able  illustration  of  this  British  freedom  hav* 
ing  been  denied  to  Herder,  and  to  his  most 
enlightened  countrymen,  will  be  read  with 
interest.  In  the  later  years  of  his  life  Her- 
der supported  with  great  zeal  a  periodical 
work  proposed  by  Schiller,  which  had  also 
the  earnest  approval  of  Kant,  Pichte,  Goe* 
the,  Jacobi,  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  and 
other  distinguished  writers*  Nevertheiess» 
with  so  briiliact  an  assemblage  to  guarantee 
the  work  from  any  considerable  evil,  und  to 
give  it  the  promise  of  great  probable  good, 
the  jealousy  of  the  German  governmeniSf  to 
Schiller* s  greai  inconvtnience^  excluded  the 
religion  and  poldics  of  the  stale  from  its 
pages. 

*'  The  more  elevated  inqairies  to  be  pnrraed  ia 
that  work,**  says  the  writer  to  whom  we  are  indebL 
ed  for  the  anecdote,  **  were  to  prepare  better  prin* 
ciples  and  purer  moirnla  for  the  advancement  of 
mankind,  and  for  the  increase  and  spread  of  human 
happiness.  If  the  present  was  iniordicted  as  a 
subject  of  controversy,  the  page  of  hiniorj  waa 
open  to  the  student  of  the  past,  and  the  future 
might  be  contemplated  without  excitement,  whitat 
all  reform  was  to  be  rested  upon  the  calm  introduo* 
tion  of  improved  ideas.  Science  waa  to  contribute 
its  stores  to  the  work,  and  the  Muses  were  to  adora 
it  with  their  best  gifts.  In  its  prq>aralion,  learning 
and  the  line  arts  were  bo  longer  lo  be  aeparated  as 
ihey  were  wont  to  be.  The  deepest  truths  were  to 
be  made  familiar  in  social  life  ;  ombeliisliments  in 
style  were  to  relievo  the  gravity  nf  science  ;•— and 
examples  of  good  taste  were  to  enliven  dry  philoso- 
phy. The  din  of  war  and  political  strife,  which  so 
much  occupied  mankind  elaewbere,  were  hero  to 
have  a  favoured  rival;  and  popular  errorji,  whioh 
cuuld  not  safely  bo  attacked  openly,  would  be  un- 
dermined  by  prudent  changea  being  gradually 
brought  about  in  men's  opinions.'** 

But  It  was  precisely  because  tho  daily  af. 
fairs  of  state  were  excluded  from  their 
deliberations,  that  even  stich  men  as  Herder 
and  Schiller  failed  to  deviae  the  fitting  reme« 
dies  for  the  past  evils  which  they  so  well 
described,  and  the  proper  means  of  securing 
ihe  hotter  condition  of  humanity  which  ihey 
so  well  aUo  nmicipated.  Beautiful  as  is  the 
fo»vgoing  theory,  which  Schiller  drew  and 
HerJur  approved,  and  excellent  as  the 
things  are  which  it  produced,  nothing  can 

•  Sehiilei*s  Leben  von  Dr.  Karl  Boffiaeistar, 
vol  iiLppb7,9. 
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be  plciner  than  that  such  a  acheme  for  ha- 
man  improvement  must  lamentably  fail  in 
the  great  struggles  to  which  men  are  destin- 
ed. With  it»  as  the  sole  panoply,  liberty, 
would  ^  ever  refused  to  the  slaTe ;  due 
protection  to  the  emancipated  negro  be  im- 
possible; and  the  safety  of  millions  of  abo> 
riginal  inhabitants  of  remote  lands  be  hope- 
less. Great  change i  in  policy  alone  can 
help  all  of  them  in  their  fearful  struggles ; 
aiid  such  changes  come  only  through  poli- 
tical diecttSMon*  and  political  action.  These 
being  refused  to  the  great  German  minds, 
they  speculate  at  an  infinite  disadvantage ; 
and  in  enjoying  free  political  discussion  and 
free  political  action*  we  are  compensated  for 
our  inferiority  to  some  of  our  continental 
neighbours  in  our  theories,  and  even  in 
•ome  great  points  of  constiiminnal  organi- 
lation.  With  this  deduction  made  for  the 
adverse  national  position  of  Herder,  his  au- 
tiiority  cannot  be  estimated  too  high  ;  and 
he  will  be  consulted  at  the  present  hioment 
with  the  greatest  public  advantage. 

Never  were  the  lessons  of  philosophy, 
the  precepts  of  genuine  religion,  and  the 
force  of  welUfounded^  public  opinion,  moire 
urgently  needed  than  they  are  at  present  for 
the  relief  of  stiflTeriog  humanity;  and  no 
tnan,  we  repeat,,  ever  uiught  more  profound, 
ly  than  Herder  how  to  alleviate  the  particu* 
kr  sufiet  ings  which  now  most  extensively 
afflict  those  feebler  members  of  the  human 
family  who  are  least  able  to  avert  them 
through  ineir  own  slender  resources.  The 
horrors  of  war,  so  often  excited  among  civi- 
lized nations  themselves  to  their  grievous 
dishonour,  seem  to  be  reserved  by  •  christian 
nations  in  our  day,  in  every  part  of  the 
earth,  exclusively  as  their  grand  mode  of  in- 
tercourse with  heathens,  but  under  the  new 
character  of  wars  to  extend  civilisation,  and 
trade,  and  even  territorial  dominion,  in  place 
of  the  old  wars  of  extermination  for  the 
spread  of  religion.  By  the  law  of  nations 
Abut  out  from  the  right  of  appealing  to  the 
common  sense  of  justice,  which  to  civilized 
people  often  supplies  the  want  of  power  to 
control  aggression;  and  prohibited  by  the 
same  law  from  seeking  the  vigorous  inter- 
vention of  neighbours  to  support  resistance 
against  wrong,  the  savage  is  crushed  before 
he  can  acquire  the  civilisation  he  yearns 
for,  and  which  in  derision  is  made  the  condi- 
tion of  his  just  treatment.  The  result  of  all 
this  is  manifest  in  the  sanguinary  conflicts 
in  which  all  the  great  maritime  Christian  na- 
tions are  engaged  with  uncivilized  people, 
not  only  in  regions  remote  from  the  imme- 
,  diate  influence  of  public  opinion,  but  also  in 
oovolries  most  closely  bordering  upon  our 


own,  and  under  the  direct  observation  of  the 
roost  reflned  nations. 

The  American  Indian,  in  the  midst  of  en- 
lightened millions  ot  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  is  hunted  down  by  the  blood-hound, 
and  by  the  more  fotal  rifleman,  for  the  sake 
of  a  few  poor  acres  of  swamp,  or  to  get  rid 
of  the  troubietiome  protector  of  the  runaway 
slave,  as  the  Malay  of  Sumatra  is  decimated 
by  Hollanders  to  compel  the  surrender  of 
his  unknown  and  pestilent  forests.  Tbe 
Arab  of  Algiers,  within  two  days'  sail  of 
polished  France,  is  attacked  by  her  legions, 
as  his  fellow  Arab  of  Aden  is  defrauded  and 
abused  by  British  cupidity,  and  as  the  thou-, 
sands  of  Zoolahs  of  South  Africa  are  destroy- 
ed by  missroverned  British  colonists*  Tlie 
Tatars  of  Khiva,  and  the  Cin*a8sians  of  the 
Ctiucasus  are  asssiled  by  enlightened  Russia, 
already  gorged  with  uncultivated  wastes; 
and  the  natives  of  Australia,  and  a  hundred 
other  tribes,  are  systematically  ruined  by 
civilized  gOTeminents  too  corrupt  and  too 
idle  to  adapt  adcqtiaie  remedies  to  the 
wrong.  Consequently,  all  those  various 
people,  with  reason  enough,  agree  in  one 
common  sentiment  excited  by  our  sangui- 
nary career — the  sentiment  of  hatred  of 
Christians  ;<— in  spite  of  th»  extreme  desire 
the  most  savsge  among  them  have  to  share 
the  benefits  of  an  improved  condition  of  life* 
In  the  heart  of  Africa  that  hatred  has  been  " 
met,  caused  by  our  violences  in  India ;  and 
if  the  Esquimaux  of  the  frozen  north  could 
communicate  with  his  persecuted  brother  of 
Kamschatka,  or  the  ferocioos  wanderer  of 
the  Pampas  with  the  peaceful  islander  of  the 
South  Sea,  or  the  kidnapped  negro  with  the 
solitary  remnant  of  the  victims  of  the  convict- 
shepherds  of  Van  Diemeii's  Land — their 
united  voices  would  utter  the  same  cry  of 
execration  at  the  white  man's  name ;  and 
never  with  more  reason  than  now ;  for  the 
evil  which  is  doing  to  these  tribes,  and 
which  springs  directly  from  principles  fos- 
tered in  the  very  heart  of  our  civilized  insti* 
tutions,  was  at  no  period  more  fatal  in  effect, 
although  more  Hopeless  of  cure. 

The  eighteenth  century  with  its  ultra- 
fraudulent  diplomacy ,  its  su  rpassingly  corrupt 
bureaucracy,  its  new  and  most  mischievous 
colonial  misrule,  and,  above  all,  its  profound 
hypocrisy,  ended  consistently  in  an  univer- 
sal war  big  with  universal  curses ;  and  pre- 
pared us  too  well  for  the  scenes  which  are 
now  enacting  at  the  outskirts  of  civilisation. 
The  consequences  of  our  present  conflicts 
with  the  savages  cannot  ,  be  mistaken. 
These  conflicts  are  novel  only  in  their  ex- 
tent, and  in  their  objects ;  their  parallels  in 
former  days  having  furnishedt  in  the  scenes 
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of  blood  which  followed  thetn,  warning 
enough  to  stay  our  hand  from  iniquities  iden- 
tical with  those  of  former  days,  and  which 
must  produce  the  like  results. 

To  sum  up  the  number  of  the  slaughter- 
ed victims  of  our  system  during  the  last 
three  or  four  years  alone,  would  be  to  bring 
forth  to  view  tiie  most  disgraceful  of  our  co- 
lonial annals.  In  South  Africa  upwards  of 
12,000  blacks  have  been  killed  by  our  sys- 
tern  since  1837,  with  many  hundreds  of 
whites,  including  women  and  children.  In 
.the  Australias,  in  New  Zealand,  in  Guiana, 
in  Canada,  crimes  have  occurred  of  this 
Jund,  which  in  intensity  or  consequences,  if 
not  in  the  number  of  lives  lost,  are  of  the 
deepest  die. 

It  is  well  that  this  is  one  side  only  of  the 
reality.  If  the  cruelties  of  Spaniards,  of 
Englishmen,  and  of  Hollanders  in  all  their 
colonies  during  the  sixteenth,  feventeenlh, 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  which  the  good 
meu  of  those  times  could  not  stop,  may  si  ill 
be  paralleled  in  the  nineteenth,  not  only 
among  the  same  people,  but  in  every  settle- 
ment of  every  other  civilized  slate,  still  the 
vindicators  of  humanity  are  now  beginning 
to  discover  the  causes  why  their  predeces* 
sors  such  as  the  Las  Casas,  the  MonSons,  the 
Elliots,  the  Boyles«  the  Penns,  the  Berkeleys, 
the  Brainerds,  the  B^npzets,  and  the  Granville 
Sharpes  failed  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
general  improvement  of  the  public  mind,  the 
true  policy  when  fairly  presented  has  a  better 
prospect  of  being  adopted  st  present,  and  of 
being  successfully  worked  out,  than  if  it  had 
been  proposed  at  any  earlier  period. 

How  far  the  views  of  Herder  prepared 
the  way  for  this  better  state  of  things  will 
be  seen  in  the  detail  about  to  be  given  of  his 
sentiments  upon  civilizing  mankind  to  which 
some  observations  are  added  to  show  what 
was  wanting  to  his  system. 

Setting  out  with  the  principle — justified 
by  an  accurate  survey  of  man  in  every 
age  and  in  every  condition  wherever  known, 
— that  all  possess  some  elements  of  civilisa- 
tion. Herder  traces  its  progress  and  revo- 
lutions step  by  step,  and  carefully  pur- 
sues the  inquiry  throughout  the  whole  ma- 
terial aud  intellectual  world ;  and  he  con- 
eludes  with  confidence  that  the  general 
tendencies  of  things  are  towards  improve- 
ment. Consistently  with  this  opinion,  his 
system  would  foster  the  useful  and  kindly 
elements  in  all,  in  order  to  give  to  good  ten- 
dencies their  utmost  development  and  influ- 
ence. Far,  however,  from  being  unobserv- 
ant of  the  dilFicuhies  which  history  opposes 
to  these  consolatory  views,  it  is  only  after 
expatiating  with  great  eloquence  and  great 
candour  upon  the  fearful  miachancea  that 


have  befallen  naliona,  and  after  even  admh- 
ting  the  account  **  of  their  happiness  and 
unhappiness,  and  of  the  vacillatioos  of  rea« 
son  and  passion,  wisdom  and  folly,  in  their 
best  rulers,"  to  have  been  most  melancholy, 
— that  he  adopts  the  happier  conclusion,  that 
through  obedience  to  reason,  and  by  genu- 
ine religion,  all  mankind  will  become  wor. 
thy  actors  on  the  great  stage  of  life,  wheve 
wisdom  is  destined  to  create  order,  and 
goodness  to  prevail  over  iniquity.  So  fkt 
mdeed  from  its  being  a  part  €^  his  system  Co 
overlook  existing  evils,  he  on  the  contrary  * 
studiously  notices  tho  bad  as  well  aa  the 
good  results  of  all  human  operations.  For 
example,  it  is  a  solid  compensation  for  the 
horrors  of  w%r  to  know,  that  this  ^  trade  of 
robbery,  rudely  exercised,"  as  it  once  was, 
without  any  mitigation,  has  at  length  lost  much 
of  its  savage  character,  the  very  inventkm 
of  its  great  instrument,  gunpotrder^  promis- 
ing to  extinguish  many  of  its  brutalising  ia* 
cidrnts.  ^  Thus,"  says  Herder,  **  conforma- 
bly to  an  utmkerable  law  of  nature,  tlie  evil 
itself  has  produced  some  good."  The  same 
principle  he  applies  to  commerce,  to  the  arts» 
and  even  to  politico.  Upon  this  last  topic, 
however,  awarr,  as  Herder  is,  of  the  vast 
influence  of  political  constitutions,  it  is  plain 
that  he  has  not  formed  sny  definite  plan  as 
to  the  particular  measures  wanted  to  avert 
the  evils,  which  no  man  ever  detected  more 
bSgaciously,  or  denounced  with  a  more  un- 
comprumising  spirit.  Before  enlarging 
upon  this  grave  deficiency  in  the  great  work 
of  Herder*  The  Philosophy  of  History^  it 
will  be  convenient  to  show  his  enlightened 
views  respecting  the  weaker  branches  of  the 
homin  family,  to  which  the  powerful  in  all 
ages  have  been  unjust,  and  to  which  Eorop- 
eans  still  refuse  the  benefit  of  the  change  of 
manner?,  the  political  liberality  and  the  con- 
stitutional improvements  so  remarkable  in 
our  time. 

**  How  contracted.'*  wky  he,  **  nrntt  the  scheme 
of  Providence  be,  if  every  individasi  of  tho  homan 
■pecies  were  to  be  formed  to  what  w  call  eiviliia. 
tion,  for  wliich  refined  weakness  would  often  be  a 
more  appropriate  term  !  Aroonfr  a  eiviliaid  peopla. 
what  is  the  number  of  those  wbo  deserve  this  name  7 
in  what  is  their  pre-eminence  to  be  placed  ?  and 
how  far  does  it  contribute  to  their  happiness  f**— 
Preface^  p.  vi. 

The  Jew,  therefore,  the  Mussulman,  the 
Hindoo,  the  Buddhist,  and  the  Pagan^  are 
essentially  within  the  fold  of  humanity  to 

him. 

With  the  ground  of  true  philanthropy  thus 
broadly  laid,  and  with  the  abandonment  of  a 
prejudice  prevalent  in  Europe  agaict  unbap' 
ixxed  people,  at  least  from  the  fir9t  crusader, 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  philosopher  of 
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Weimar  at  tha  head  of  the  illustrious  band,  i 
which  was  soon  to  obtain  Nfgro  cmaoci-j 
pat  ion,  only  as  an  opening  to  josiice  to  the 
op;  pressed  I  free  or  bond,  in  wery  clinie. 
Euglsnd  may  be  proud  of  Berkeley  and 
Granville  Sharpe,and  t bur  followers,  Clark- 
sooi  VVilberforce,  and  Sturge  :  France  may 
we* I  bua^t  her  Gregoire,  and  her  Moutyon  ; 
Spain,  her  Las  Cases;  ond  Americj),  her 
Benezet  and  her  Frtrnklin.  Bui  in  Herder, 
who  is  not  alone  in  Germany,  that  country 
possesses  '*  the  genius  of  benevolence,  and 
the  benevolence  of  genius,"*  displayed  with 
equdi  purity,  and,  in  some  points  of  view, 
with  superior  effect.  From  tbe  essential 
distinctions  which  he  proved  to  exist  between 
man  and  all  other  created  beings ;  from  the 
upright  attitude  of  man  alono  of  all  animated 
oaiure  ;  from  the  power  of  speech  belonging 
exclusively  to  him;  in  short,  from  all  the 
wonderful  peo^iliarities  of  man's  ronforma- 
tion,  Herder  iofeis  his  capability  of  all  that 
iM  ioieliectual  and  refined,  his  fitness  for  the 
highest  civilisation,  and  his  hopes  of  im mor- 
tality. He  shows  with  great  force  that  all 
human  beings,  without  exception,  possess 
this  conformatk>n  in  more  or  le^s  perfection, 
varying  indeed  ahnostt  indescribably,  but  be- 
ing as  evidently  members  of  one  original 
race  as  they  are  absolutely  disconnected 
from  the  various  brutea  which  in  some  re- 
spects resemble  them. 

••  Af  the  human  intellect,"  nyt  he,  <«  secke  uni- 
ty in  every  kind  of  variety,  and  ihe  Divine  mind. 
Its  prototype,  haa  stamped  the  most  innumerable 
multiplicity  npon  the  earth  with  unity,  we  may 
venture,  from  the  vatt  realm  of  change,  to  revert  to 
the  aimpleat  poaition :  aU  mankind  are  only  one  and 
the  tame  epeciee.  How  many  ancient  fatilce  of  hu. 
man  monsters  and  prodigiea  have  already  disap- 
paarad  before  the  Irgrht  of  history  !  and  where  tradi- 
tion  still  repeato  lemnanuof  these,  1  am  Ailly  con. 
vincod  more  accurate  inquiry  will  explain  them  into 
more  beautiful  trutha.  We  are. here  acquainted 
with  the  oBranf|;-outang,  and  know  that  he  has  no 
claim  to  speech,  or  to  be  considered  as  man :  and 
when  we  have  %  more  exact  accountt  of  the 
oonng-kubul,  and  aurang.guhn,  the  tailed  eavagea 


*  An  interesting  biographical  work  was  publish- 
ed in  Paris  a  few  years  since  called  La  Social ^ 
Franklm-Montyon.  It  consisted  of  the  portraits 
end  biographies  of  individuals  distinguinhed  for 
their  uselul  ulents,  or  rare  benevolence,  Franklin 
being  adopted  as  the  type  of  the  former,  and  Montyon 
of  the  latter;  Franklin  as  the  individual  in  whom 
genius  was  the  most  successfully  directed  to  the 
general  good,  and  Montyon  as  the  most  remarkable 
of  all  men  for  directing  the  rarest  spirit  nf  philan- 
thropy with  the  soundest  judgment.  The  words 
in  the  text  form  the  motto,  and  express  the  spirit  of 
this  work,  which  co.itainsa  rich  gallery  of  examples 
under  both  heads. 

t  The  very  remarkable  work  of  Mr.  Linneus 
Martin  on  Zoolonri  now  publishing,  supplies  by 
•spsriwiee  what  Holder  oaJy  antkipatsd  by  ressoo. 


of  the  woods  of  Borneo,  Somitra,  and  the  Nicobar 

islands,  will  vanish.  The  men  with  reverted  fixt 
in  Molucca,  the  prubably  rickeity  nation  of  dwarfs 
in  Madagascar,  Uie  men  habited  tike  wtmicn  in 
Florida,  and  some  utliers,  deserve  soch  an  invcsti. 
gation,  as  has  alieady  been  bestowed  on  the  Albi- 
noes,  the  Dondoes,  the  Pataganiaiis,  and  tbe 
aprons  of  the  Hottentot  fcmalt  s.  IVIen  «  ho  »ucc  oed 
in  removing  wants  from  the  cn^aiion  falsehoods 
from  our  memory,  And  disgraces  from  our  nature, 
are.  to  the  realms  of  troth,  what  the  heroes  of 
mythology  were  to  tbe  primitive  world ;  they  Icraen 
the  number  of  monsters  on  the  earth.** — vol.  i.  p.  295. 

AOer  thus  vindicsting  the  dignity  of  the 
human  rsce  as  a  whole,  Herder  passes  in 
review  its  individual  branches,  giving  to 
each,  according  to  its  varying  circumstancesr 
the  place  for  which  from  time  to  time  it  be* 
comes  most  suited.  If  the  love  of  home,  the 
love  of  libetty,  the  love  of  offspring,  mark 
the  most  barbarotis  as  strongly  as  the  most  - 
civilized  ;  and  if  this  degree  of  identity  suffi. 
ciently  indicates  a  common  nature,  certain 
it  also  is  that  tbe  two  states  of  life,  the  savage 
and  the  refined,  produce  men  of  powers  and 
character,  exceedingly  diverse,  so  long  as- 
their  conditions  vary.  Indolence  and  indus- 
try, ignorance  and  knowledge,  poverty  and 
weolth,  are  their  several  marks ;  and  the 
contrary  habiis,  which  those  circunsstances 
respectively  create,  are  unfortunately  not 
only  in  the  highest  desrree  difficult  to  be 
changed,  but  they  render  tbe  superior  of  the 
two  bodies  in  which  they  prevail,  in  the 
highest  dt'gree  likewise  mtolcrant  of  the 
other's  deficiencies.  Accordingly  tbe  civi- 
lized conqueror  of  the  barbarian,  and  the 
more  refined  colonist  of  savage  lands,  have 
almost  always  exercised  their  superiority, 
without  consideration,  and  often  without 
mercy.  Herder,  in  depicting  the  conflicts 
which  from  the  earliest  ages  have  taken 
place  between  men  in  these  different  states, 
steadily  supports  the  cause  of  the  weaker ; 
snd  eloquently  appeals  to  the  better  sympa- 
thies  of  human  nature  on  behalf  of  those  who, 
in  modern  times,  are  so  exteusively  the  vic« 
tims  of  the  cupidity  of  the  strong.  After  de- 
scribing the  misery  of  the  Mexican  Indians 
and  others,  he  then  comes  to  '*  the  throne  of 
nature,  and  of  the  most  barbarous  tyranny, 
Peru,  rich  in  mines  and  misery.'*  **  All  the 
powers  of  these  tender  children  of  nature, 
.who  once  lived  so  happily  under  their  Incas, 
are  now  compressed  into  the  single  faculty 
of  suOering  and  forbearing,  whh  silent  ha- 
tred." •*  JllfirH  Sfghit*  says  Pinto,  gover- 
nor of  Bnizil,  **  a  Sfntlh- American  appeari 
gentle,  and  harmless ;  but  on  a  ehter  wtjttc* 
tion^  something  savagf,  mutrvslful,  gloomy j 
and  repining,  is  discoverable  in  his  counte- 
nance. 

'•  May  not  aU  this,"  asksHetdsr,  •'bsaeoooilid 
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Ibr  by  the  fitta  of  the  people  7  They  were  gentle 
and  harmleia  when  yon  visited  them  i  and  the  on- 
^hionod  wildness  of  a  well  diiposed  race  should 
have  received  that  improvement  of  which  it  was 
capable.  What  can  you  now  expect,  but  that, 
gloomy  and  mistmstfaf,  they  should  cherish  in  their 
hearte  the  moat  profound,  ineradicable  discontent ! 
They  are  braised  worms,  that  appear  hateful  to  oar 
eyes,  in  consequence  of  our  having  crushed  them 
with  our  feet."— vol.  i.  p.  285. 

Again,  after  stating  afiecting  instances  of 
love  of  home  in  uncivilized  people,  and  of 
the  horrors  of  the  slave-trade,  he  indignantly 
exclaims : 

**What  right  have  vou,  monsters  I  even  to  ap. 
proach  the  country  of  tiiese  unfortunates,  much  less 
to  tear  them  from  it  by  stealth,  fraud,  and  cruelty  T 
For  ages  this  quarter  of  the  globe  has  been  theirs, 
and  they  belong  to  it :  their  forefkthers  purchased 
it  at  a  dear  rate,  at  the  price  of  the  negro  form  and 
complexion.  In  fashioning  them  the  African  sun 
has  adopted  them  as  its  children,  and  impressed  on 
them  its  own  seal:  wherever  yoo  convey  them, 
this  brands  yoa  ae  robbers^  as  stealers  of  men*"— 
lb.  p.  305. 

For  the  dreadful  revenge  of  the  outraged 
savage,  he  thus  accounts. 

'*  To  us  this  seems  horrible ;  and  it  is,  no  doubt : 
yet  the  Europeans  first  urged  them  to  this  misdeed : 
for  why  did  they  visit  their  country?  Why  did 
they  enter  it  as  despots,  arbitrarily  practising  vio- 
lence and  extortion  r* — lb.  p.  306. 

In  the  same  way  the  deep-seated  hostility 
of  the  American  Indian  to  Christians  is 
traced  to  the  injuries  received  from  an  op« 
pressive  intruder.  The  same  sympathy 
extends  to  China,  who  *'  cannot  be  blamed 
for  laying  restraints  on  the  Dutch,  Russians, 
and  other  Europeans,  when  she  observes 
their  conduct  in  the  iftland  or  continent  of 
the  Bast  Indies,  in  the  north  of  Asia,  and  in 
her  own  land." — vol.  ii.  p.  18. 

And  the  reflections  which  conclude  the 
sketch  of  India  will  find  an  echo  in  many  a 
quarter,  now  that  at  length  a  popular  move- 
ment is  making  to  relieve  the  Hindoo  from 
wrong. 

•*  Happy  would  it  have  been,**  says  Herder,  **  for 
soeh  a  peaceful  people  to  have  dwelt  on  a  solitary 
island,  remote  from  all  conquerors ;  or  at  the  foot 
of  mountains  inhabited  by  those  human  beasts  of 
prey,  the  warlike  Mongols ;  and  near  those  coasts 
abounding  with  havens,  to  receive  the  artful  and 
covetous  adventurers  of  Europe ; — how  could  the 
poor  Hindoos  maintain  themselves  and  their  pacific 
system  7  It  was  the  constitution  of  Hindoetan  that 
sunk  it  under  internal  and  eitemal  wars,  till  at 
length  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe  subjected  it 
to  a  Toke  ander  which  it  is  uttering  its  last  groans. 
Hard  ooune  of  the  fate  of  nations!  Yet  it  is 
nothing  mora  than  the  order  of  hatura.  In  the 
most  beautiful  and  fertile  re|pon  of  the  earth,  man 
must  early  attain  refined  ideas,  an  imagination 
widely  expatiating  on  natare,  gentle  manners,  and 
rsgalar  institotions ',  bot  in  this  region  he  most  toon 
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avoid  laborioos  activity,  and  thtis  become  the  prev 
of  evexy  rubber  who  visited  their  happy  land,-*ti& 
at  length  Europeans,  from  whom  notning  is  remote, 
came  and  established  empires  of  their  own  among 
them.  All  the  information,  and  all  the  merchao- 
dixe,  that  they  have  brought  us  thence,  by  no  means 
compensate  the  evil  they  have  done  to  a  nation  by 
whom  they  were  never  offended.**— -voL  ii,  p.  39. ,  y 

Herder  pursues  a  similar  strain  of  re- 
proach against  the  oppressors  of  the  ^^ancieiU 
ahoriginea  of  Europe** — the  Basques,  the 
Gael)  the  Cimbri, — with  their  lands  seized, 
their  language  eradicated,  and  their  very 
name  almost  lost  before  successive  invasions ; 
— the  Fins,  pressed  into  the  remote  north,—- 
and  the  Lqttonians  and  Prussians  cruelly 
enslaved  by  their  pretended  protectors  and 
spiritual  guides. 

"  So  that  centuries  will  pass  before  the  yoke  is 
removed,  and  these  peaceful  people  are  recompensed 
for  the  barbarities  they  sufiered,  for  losing  of  land 
and  liberty,  by  being  humanely  formed  anew  to  the 
use  and  enjoyment  of  an  improved  fieedom.** — vol. 
iL  p.  325—339. 

The  crushed  Slavian  nations,  as  we  have 
shown  in  another  article  in  the  present  num- 
ber, afford  fresh  occasion  for  the  display  of 
the  same  kindly  sentiments,  and  more  san- 
guine anticipations  of  the  not  distant  time, 
when 

"  These  now  deeplv  sunk,  but  once  industrious 
and  happy  people,  will  at  length  awake  from  their 
long  and  heavv  slumber,  shake  off  the  chains  of 
slavery,  enjoy  the  possession  of  their  delightful  land, 
from  the  Adriatic  Sea  to  the  Carpathian  Mountains, 
from  the  Don  to  the  Muldaw,  and  celebrate  on 
them  their  ancient  festivals  of  peaceftil  trade  and 
industry.** — ^vol.  ii.  p.  351. 

These  few  extracts  show  that  Herder 
estimated  correctly  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences of  disregard  for  national  rights,  and 
of  the  evils  of  conquest ;  and  his  remarkable 
exposition  of  the  uses  of  religion,  and  above 
all,  of  the  genuine  Christian  religion,  in  spite 
of  early  and  great  abuses,  with  his  views  of 
the  humanizing  effects  of  the  arts,  of  litera- 
ture, and  of  commerce,  prove  that  he  had 
excellrnt  views  respecting  the  transitioa 
from  barbarism  to  civilisation.  Neverthe- 
less he  is  greatly  defective,  not  so  much  in 
laying  too  little  stress  upon  the  wonders  to 
be  accomplished  for  mankind  by  wise  and 
humane  legislation,  as  in  omitting  to  set 
forth  the  particular  laws  and  the  principles 
of  government  that  would  abate  the  evils, 
and  augment  the  good  which  he  so  well  de- 
scribes. This  omission  springs  from  his 
melancholy  experience.  He  himself  knew 
only  despotisms*  and  perceiving  the  mise* 
ries  brought  even  by  the  free,  as  for  exam- 
ple, the  Dutch  and  the  Englishi  upon  the 
savage,  he  too  hastily  concluded  that  anarchy 
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is  better  than  anj  rule  whatever.    Hating  f  pica  now  of  daily  intereat*    A  diatruat  of 


misgovernment,  and  hopelesa  of  being  able 
to  leforni  it,  he  even  in  a  fit  of  dt spa ir  aban- 
dons hia  general  confidence  in  the  better 
prospects  of  man.  and  if  he  does  not  incline 
to  the  error  of  Rousseau  in  favour  of  savage 
life,  he  would  in  this  disposition  leave  uncivil, 
ized  mun»  without  aiding  him  in  his  efforts  to 
improve. 

<*  It  is  incomprehentible,"  tayi  he,  "  how  nan 
•hould  b«  made  fur  no  state,  ao  that  his  first  true 
happiaevs  mast  necessarilj^  'pnng  from  its  conetitu- 
tiuu ;  for  how  many  peoplo  upon  eanh  are  entirely 
ignorant  of  all  government  &nd  yet  are  happier 
than  many  who  have  sacrificed  themselves  for  the 
food  of  the  state  f  I  will  not  enter  upon  the  tieno- 
fits  or  mischiefs  which  this  artificial  form  of  soci- 
ety brings  with  it ;  but  it  may  be  observed,  as  every 
art  is  merely  an  instmment,  and  the  muet  comph- 
cated  instrument  necessarily  requires  the  most  pru- 
dence and  delicacy  in  managing  it,  this  is  an  ol>- 
vioos  consequence,  tbat  with  the  greatness  of  a 
state,  and  the  intricate  art  of  its  constituiiun,  the 
danger  of  rendering  individuals  miserable  is  infi. 
Bitely  augmented.  In  large  states,  hundreds  must 
pine  with  hunger  tbat  one  may  wallow  m  luxury  ; 
tboueands  are  oppressed,  and  hunted  to  death,  that 
one  crowned  fool  or  piiilosopher  may  gratify  his 
whims.  Nsy,  as  all  politicians  say  that  every  well 
constituted  stale  must  be  a  machine,  regulated 
only  bv  the  will  of  one,  what  increase  of  bapj^inesp 
can  it  bestow,  to  servo  in  this  machine  as  a  thought- 
It  H  member?  or  probably  indeed,  contrary  to  our 
belter  knowledge  and  conscience,  to  be  whirled 
round  all  our  lives  on  an  Ixion*s  wheel,  that  leaves 
the  tormented  wretch  no  hope  of  comfort,  unlets 
perhsps  in  strangling  the  activity  of  his  free,  self- 
governing  mind,  to  seek  happiness  in  the  insensi. 
bility  of  a  machine  7  Oh,  if  we  be  men,  let  us 
thank  Providence  that  this  was  not  made  the  gen. 
eral  destination  of  mankind.  Millions  on  this  glulie 
live  without  government;  and  must  not  every  one 
of  us,  even  under  tte  most  exquisite  government, 
if  we  will  be  hsppy,  begin  where  the  savage  begins, 
seeking  to  acquire  and  maintain  healih  of  body 
and  soundness  of  mind,  the  hsppincss  uf  his  house 
and  his  mind,  not  from  the  state,  but  from  himself  7 
Father  and  mother,  husband  and  wife,  eon  and 
brother,  friend  and  man,  are  natural  relations,  in 
which  we  may  l)e  happy  ;  the  state  gives  us  nothing 
but  instruments  of  art,  and  those,  alas !  may  rob 
na  of  something  tar  more  essential — may  rob  us  of 
ourselves.  Kindly  considerate  wss  it  therefore  in 
Providence  to  prefer  the  easier  hsppine«s  of  indi- 
viduals to  the  artificial  ends  of  great  societies,  and 
spare  generations  those  costly  mschincs  of  stale  as 
much  as  possible.  It  has  wonderfully  separated 
nations,  not  only  by  woods  and  mountains,  seas 
and  deserts,  rivers  and  climates,  but  more  particu- 
larly  by  languages,  inchnatioos,  and  characters; 
that  tlio  work  of  subjugating  despotism  might  be 
rendered  more  difficult,  that  all  the  four  quarters  of 
the  f  lobe  might  not  be  crammed  into  the  belly  of  a 
wooden  horse.  No  Nimrod  has  yet  been  able  to 
drive  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  into  one  psrk 
for  himself  and  his  successors ;  and  thoosh  it  has 
been  for  centuries  the  object  of  united  £urope  to 
•rect  ht  rself  into  a  despot,  compelling  all  the  na. 
tiona  of  the  earth  to  be  happy  in  her  wav,  this 
hsppiness^ispensing  deity  is  vet  far  from  having 
obtained  her  end." — vol.  i.  p.  401. 


the  power  of  any  government  to  do  good  to 
uncivilized  tribes — a  setitiment  ari^iing  from 
the  calamities  Inflicted  uporr  then)  by  all 
govern  men  ts-^now  paralyses  and  misleads 
many  friends  of  the  oppressed  aborigines. 
It  strengthens  the  hands  of  the  i It-disposed, 
by  causing  inquiry  to  be  deferred  as  to 
what  guarantees  might  be  establibhed  to 
check  illiberal  and  unjust  proceedings  to- 
wards those  people.  The  same  unreasona- 
ble and  unreasoning  doubts  of  the  truo 
power  of  law  to  put  down  iniquity,  also 
prompts  good  men  to  resort  to  unsuitable 
means  to  promote  excellent  purposes ;  and 
at  this  very  moment  those  doubts  constitute 
stumbling  blocks  to  the  success  of  the  no* 
blest  enterprize  in  which  the  benevolent 
were  ever  engaged.  We  allude  to  the 
eflforts  of  a  powerful  party  to  place  the  po. 
litical  direction  of  the  civilisation  of  Africa 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  missionaries,  the 
result  of  %vhich  would  necessarily  be  the  ruin 
of  the  cause  through  the  corruption  of  those 
who  are  now  admirable  agents  within  their 
proper  sphere. 

The  good  oflices  of  religicni  of  commerce, 
and  of  the  arts,  we  repeat,  are  sufficiently 
esii mated  by  Herder ;  and,  as  has  been 
stated,  he  is  generally  acquainted  %vith  the 
humanizing  influence  of  good  government. 
He  himself  anticipates  the  restoration  of 
prosperity  to  the  Slovian  nations  through 
*'  legidaiion  and  politics^  instead  of  a  mili« 
tary  spirit."— -vol.  ii.  p.  351.  He  is  quite 
aware  that 

<*  Social  institutions  are  the  most  exquisite  pro. 
dnctions  of  the  human  mind,  and  human  industry, 
as  they  embrace  the  whole  atate  of  things,  accord* 
ing  to  time,  place,  and  circumalances,  and  eonse- 
quenUy  must  be  the  result  of  much  experience  and 
assiduous  attention." — vol.  ii.  p.  484. 

He  aaw  clearly  the  value  of 

**  The  munieipal  low  which  arose  in  the  middle 
ages,  very  different  from  that  of  I  he  Romans,  and 
erected  on  the  basis  of  liberty  and  security,  accord- 
ing to  German  principles,  and  productive  of  in. 
dustry,  arts,  and  subsistence.** — ib.  p.  53  8. 

Herder  nevertheless  knew  well  the  want 
of  something  better  than  what  has  ever 
existed  ;  and  he  concludea  his  great  work 
in  these  striking  words : 


*<  In  Europe  men  have  not  yet  thought  of  a  syi. 
tem  of  civilisation  by  meaba  of  gooii  training,  good 
laws,  and  good  political  institutions,  calculated  to 
embrace  all  ranks  in  society,  and  to  extend  to  the 
whole  human  race.  And  when  toill  they  think  of 
$ueh  a  oyotem  ?  It  is  not  to  be  despaired  of.  The 
intelligence  of  civilized  society  improves ;  its  rcst- 
•  less  activity  spreads  far  and  wide,  ever  gaining 


I  new  strength  in  its  slow,  but  generally  pruKpcroas 
This  paasage,  it  will  be  seen,  raises  to*  I  progreaa,  and  that  very  alowneaa  in  teaching  matmw 
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Mj  wttmn  to  bo  a  luro  gaaranteo  to  oxeellaBee  in 
the  boat  things  .** 

And  in  Johannvon  Multor'd  edition  of  the 
Philosophy  of  History  may  be  seen  a  sketch 
of  additional  chapters  fouud  among  Herder's 
manuscripts  a:  his  death,  in  which  his  views 
must  have  been  developed  more  satisfactori. 
ly.  The  23d,  24ih,  and  25th  of  those  chap- 
ters have  the  following  note  of  their  contents 
for  the  16th  century,  after  a  grand  outline 
of  a  similar  character  for  the  preceding  GUO 

vears. 

• 

•<23J  Ch.  The  new  Spirit  of  the  Scieneea  in 
Italy  and  Frmnoe.  The  Development  of  the  Fine 
Aria.  The  RighU  of  Man  and  Equality.  Spirit  of 
Industry  and  Commerce.  Money,  Luxury,  and 
Ttxo*.     I^gidaliori.    General  remarkii. 

••  24th  Ch.  Ruwia.  Tiio  East  and  VVeat  Indies. 
Afrioa.  European  System.  Relations  of  Europe 
with  the  rest  of  the  World. 

'*25th  Ch.  The  Civilisation  of  the  Huipan 
Race  considered,  in  reference  to  Reli^un,  to  Law, 
and  Government,  to  Commerce,  to  tho  Arts, 
and  to  Literature  and  Science.  The  special 
Nature  of  the  Human  Mind.  lis  irenerallnflnence 
on  alJ  Things.  The  ProspecUof  Man."* 

The  grandeur  of  the  edifice  to  be  erect- 
ed according  to  this  plan  is  duly  appreciat- 
ed by  Von  Muller,  who  was  himnelf  emi* 
Dently  quHllQed  to  bo  the  successor  in  com- 
pleting the  work  ;  although  he  asks  with  a 
na'ural  and  modest  doubt  where  that  cue 
cessor  can  be  found. 

If  the  just  opinions  of  Herder,  which 
are  tho^e  of  Lord  Bacon,  as  to  ^'  law  anJ 
government"  being  among  the  great  means 
of  civilisation,  were  consistently  carried  out ; 
and  if  he  had  completed  what  in  the  parts 
of  his  work  touching  this  point  is  at  present 
but  a  splendid  fragment,  the  desponding 
passage  above  quoted  could  not  have  been 
written  ;  but  in  its  place  there  would  have 
appeared  a  sketch  of  the  particular  Icgisla- 
lion  and  iosiiiutions  necessary  to  render  the 
ipreading  oF  civilized  man  beneficial,  and 
Dot  destructive,  to  his  uncivilized  fellows  in 
the  woods  and  savannahs  of  America;  hi 
the  deserts  and  forests  of  Africa;  in  the 
plains  of  Australia  and  India ;  and  in  the 
islands  of  the  Southern  and  Easterq  Seas. 

Without  attempting  here* to  ofifer  even  a 
slight  outline  of  a  system  of  this  character, 
we  may  safely  say  to  the  numerous  indivi- 
duals among  us  who  cannot  look  upon  the 
rapid  extension  of  British  power  and  British 
colonics,  without  feeling  that  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  system  is  due  to  the  national 
honour, — let  Herder's  Philosophy  of  History 
be  your  earliest  study,  with  tho  determina- 

*  J.  6.  von  fIerder*B  Sammtliche  Werke,  Sien- 
benter  Tbeilu,  p.  305.    12mo*.    Stattzart  uod  To- 
Cotta.    10S8. 


tion  to  supply  from  the  results  of  Britfth 
experience  what,  in  the  author's  peculiar 
position,  it  is  not  surprising  should  be  want* 
ing  in  him*. 

This  article,  as  the  reader  will,  we  trust, 
have  supposed,  is  not  written  on  Herder. 
To  do  justice  to  his  genius  and  character 
will  demand  a  far  wider  range  of  criticism, 
and  more  copious  illustrations,  than  it  is, 
at  present,  our  intention  to  enter  upon.  We 
do  not  even  enter  at  large  upon  the  P/it7o 
sophy  of  History,  having  selected  a  single 
point  for  consideration, — namely,  the  Ger- 
mm  author's  visws  respecting  the  ^duty  of 
civilized  towards  uncivilized  nations.  The 
time  hcems  propitious  for  the  topic ;  and  wa 
repeat,  that  they  who  take  a  lead  in  found* 
ing  new  British  empires  in  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  America,  Africa,  and  the  East, 
could  not  call  a  better  councillor  to  their 
aid  than  this  admirable  man. 


Art.  V. — I.  Specimens  do  Caractlrt  Fran^ 
^ais  el  Etrangera  de  Vlmprimerie  Roy  ah* 
Paris,  Imp/imerie  Royale.    1835. 

2.  Debuts  de  llwprimerit  d  Strasbourp^  on 
Recherch^s  x«r  Us  Travaux  Myslirieux 
de  Gutenberg  dans  cetfe  vifJe,  el  ^tir  le 
ProUs  qui  luifut  intents  en  14«39  d  cello 
occasion.  Par  L^ndeLaborde.  Paris, 
S^chener.     1  MO. 

3.  DebiUs  de  Flmprimerie  d  Moyence  et  d 
Bamberg,  ou  Description  de  Leilres  d^ln* 
dulgence  du  Pape  Nickolao  V.  pro  regno 
Cypri,  imprimees  en  1454.  Par  L^on  do 
Lubordc.  Paris,  chez  Sechener ;  k  Stras* 
bourg,  chez  Levrault;  ^  Leipsig,  ches 
Rudolph  Werzcli.    1840. 

Or  all  the  events  connected  with  the  ulti* 
mate  destiny  of  man,  printing  amid  human 
inventions  will  probably  exercise  the  most 
important  infiurnces.  When  it  burst  forth 
like  the  dawn  of  light,  it  both  awakened  the 
minds  of  men,  and  poured  upon  them  that 
radiance,  which  had  long  been  held  en- 
tombed  within  the  dark  precincts  of  monat* 
teries.  Previous  to  that  epoch,  the  thoughts 
of  men  were  ever  in  danger  of  sinking  with 
them  into  their  graves,  or  if  they  survived, 
the  individuals  who  originated  them,  were 
deprived  of  their  just  fame ;  through  print* 
ing,  the  intellectual  labours  of  mankind  are 
preserved  and  perpetuated.  Fabric  upon 
fabric  is  continually  added  to  the  structure 
of  human  intelligence,  and  from  the  living 
monuments  of  the  nast,  men  gather  the  ex* 
porienco  that  enables  them  to  aacend  guP 
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higher,  and  to  tak^  their  own  upward 
flight. 

And  truly  this  is  a  mighty  power  for  man 
to  wield ;  the  characters  traced  by  his  pen 
are  circulated  by  its  means  amongst  thou- 
sands of  human  beings,  contributing  possibly 
to  their  comfort  and  prosperity  in  social  life, 
and  becoming  their  consoling  friends  in  soli- 
tude. Above  all  it  lent  its  powerful  aid  to 
religion,  when  it  burst  asunder  the  chains  by 
which  men  were  barred  from  the  near  ap- 

Jiroach  to  the  book  of  life  and  truth,  and  de« 
ivered  it  unfettered  and  entire,  a  most  pre- 
cious gift,  to  all  future  generations;  thus 
hastening  the  period  when  the  words  *'  and 
there  shall  be  one  fold  and  one  shepherd" 
shall  be  fulfilled. 

Printing  has  also  greatly  contributed  to 
the  production  of  learned  men  in  Europe. 
Lord  Herbert  in  his  life  of  King  Henry  VIII. 
supposed  that  Cardinal  Wolsey  more  particu- 
larly alluded  to  the  effects  of  this  art,  in  his 
letter  to  the  Pope,  where  he  remarks : 

*<  tbtt  hii  HolineM  could  not  be  ignorant,  what  di. 
Terse  effects  this  new  invention  of  printioff  had  pro. 
duoed,  for  it  bad  brought  in  and  restored  books  and 
learning,  so  together  it  had  been  the  occasion  of 
those  sects  and  schisms,  when  men  begin  now  to 
call  in  question  the  present  faith  and  tenets  of  the 
Church,  and  to  examine  how  imr  religion  is  departed 
£rom  its  primitive  institutions ;  and  that,  which  par- 
ticularly was  most  to  be  lamented,  they  had  exhort- 
ed lay  and  ordinary  men  to  read  the  Scriptures,  and 
to  pray  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  if  this  was  suffered, 
besides  all  other  dangers,  the  common  people  at  last 
might  come  to  believe,  that  there  was  not  so  much 
use  of  the  clergy.** 

The  monks  were  exceedingly  alarmed  by 
the  encroachment,  which  printing  threatened 
to  make  on  the  power  which  they  ever  used 
over  the  mmds  of  their  fellow  men ;  and 
they  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive  that  the 
eyes  of  those  who  had  hitherto  been  accus- 
tomed to  place  implicit  faith  in  their  precepts, 
would  now  soon  be  opened.  The  good  fa- 
thers too,  one  of  whose  chief  occupations 
was  that  of  copying  manuscripts,  viewed 
with  an  eye  as  jealous  as  that  of  a  Manches- 
ter weaver,  and  not  without  cause,  the  mighty 
''machine^"  which  threatened  '*to  throw 
them  out  of  work."  A  certain  vicar  of 
Croydon  too,  in  a  sermon  which  he  preach- 
ed at  St  Paul's  Cross,  made  use  of  these 
remarkable  words,  *^  we  must  root  out  print- 
ing or  printing  will  root  out  us." 

It  has  been  surmised  by  some,  that  the 
art  of  printing  has  been  practised  in  former 
ag98  amongst  the  eastern  nations. 

It  appears  that  stone  was  the  first  sub- 
stance upon  which  any  figures  or  leUers  were 
engraved ;  according  to  Epigenes,*  the  an- 

*  AU  the  M8S.  give  **  DCCXX.  annorum.**  The 
inssctaonof  M.  by  soms  sditoisof  PUny  sppeus 


cient  Chaldeans  engraved  or  wrote  their 
astronomical  observations  on  bricks  lor  about 
720  years.  And  the  characters  upon  the 
Babylonian  bricks  brought  into  this  country 
are  manifestly  impressions  produced  by  an 
engraved  block,  as  in  most  cases  several  of 
the  letters  are  indistinct,  as  if  an  unequal 
pressure  had  been  applied;  and  engraved 
cylinders  also  have  been  found,  which  are 
supposed  to  have  been  employed  in  impress- 
ing characters  upon  the  soft  clay,  previous 
to  Its  being  hardened  by  exposure  either  to 
fire  or  the  sun. 

In  treating  of  the  subject  of  printing  some 
reference  should  be  made  to  the  history  of 
paper,  but  our  readers  are  probably  too  fa- 
miliar with  all  that  is  known  of  the  papyrus 
of  the  Egyptians,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
substitutes  on  record,  and  the  gradual  im- 
provements in  various  countries  down  to  the 
present  day,  to  need  our  giving  more  than  a 
passing  allusion  to  it;  and  to  treat  this 
branch  worthily,  would  require  a  separate 
treatise.  Such  of  our  readers  as  require 
more  information  respecting  this  subject  may 
have  recourse  to  a  far  better  source  in  Sir 
J.  G.  Wilkinson's  admirable  work  on  the 
"Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient 
Egyptians."  Neither  is  it  requisite  to  dwell 
on  the  shoulder-blades  of  sheep,  on  which 
the  early  Arabs  engraved  their  romantic  ef- 
fusions. The  papyrus  paper,  from  Egypt, 
was  also  in  use  amongst  them,  until  the  in* 
troduction  of  parchment  250  years  before 
our  own  era,  a  material  for  which  we  arein* 
debted  to  the  ambition  of  Eumenes,  who, 
wishing  to  possess  a  more  splendid  library 
than  that  at  Alexandria,  was  frustrated  in 
his  endeavours  by  the  jealous  efibrts  of  the 
Ptolemies,  and  this  circumstance  led  to  the 
invention  and  employment  of  a  substitute. 

Parchment  held  its  ground  until  the  use  of 
it  was  in  some  measure  superseded,  by  the 
discovery  of  the  method  of  making  paper 
from  cotton  and  silk,  called  carta  bombycina, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  known  in  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  derived 
its  appellation  of  carta  Damascena  from  hav- 
ing been  introduced  into  Spain  from  Syria. 
The  Chinese  were  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
making  paper  in  great  perfection  from  vari* 
ouis  vegetable  substances  as  early  as  a.  d. 
95,  and  Gibbon  telU  us  '*  from  credible  tes- 
timony, that  paper  was  first  jm ported  from 
China  to  Samarcand  a.  h.  30  (a.  n.  652) 
and  invented,  or  rather  introduced,  at  Mecca 
A.  H.  88,  (a.  d.  710)." 

The  period  at  which  linen  paper  was  first 

wholly  uneapported  by  eziiting  MSS.,  althong^h 
Cicero  may  be  adduced  in  fiivonr  of  the  reading 
DCCXXM.  in  two  paasagw, 
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used  has  not  been  accurately  ascertained  ; .  St.   Christopher.    M,  Leon  de  Laborde*  in 


buty  apparently,  it  was  not  prior  to  the  ele- 
venth century*  The  Moors  introduced  it  into 
Spain.  The  earliest  specimen  preserved  of 
itf  is  an  Arabic  version  of  the  Aphorisms  of 
Hippocrates,  bearing  date  of  a.  d.  1 100 ; 
and  Casiri  in  his  catalogue  of  Arabic  MSS. 
in  the  library  of  the  Bscurial,  makes  espe- 
cial mention  that  many  of  them  are  written  on 
this  kind  of  paper.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  linen  paper  was  very  rare  in  Europe 
until  the  fifieenth  century,  and  it  was  not 
before  1690  that  writing  or  printing  paper 
was  made  in  London.  Previous  to  that  pc- 
riod  we  had  our  supplies  of  it  from  Holland 
and  France.  A  kind  of  mixed  paper,  how. 
ever,  must  have  been  in  use  long  before,  as 
a  letter  addressed  to  Henry  III.  by  Ray. 
mond,  son  of  Raymond  sixth  Count  of  Tou* 
louse,  is  still  preserved  in  the  Tower  of 
London.  This,  therefore,  must  have  been 
between  the  years  1216  and  1272. 

The  Chinese  practised  a  kind  of  printing 
at  least  2000  years  ago,  but  not  with  movea- 
ble types.     This  seems  to  have  been  some- 
what similar  to  the  mode  now  in  use  among 
us  of  printing    wood    cuts   from   blocks  ; 
and  even  in  the  present  day,  they  still  exe« 
etiie  works  in  this  manner,  as  well  as  by 
moveable  types.  The  manner  in  which  they 
do  it  is  by  preparing  a  smooth  block  of  wood, 
generally  from  the  pear-tree.  Being  planed, 
the  block  ia  squared  to  the  size  of  two  pages 
— the  surface  is  then  rubbed  over  with  size, 
generally   made  from   boiled   rice,    which 
makes  it  perfectly  smooth.     The  characters 
to  be  printed  are  written  on  thin  paper  the 
size  of  the  block,  which  is  glued  on  to  it  in 
an  inverted  position,  so  that  the  characters 
can   be  perfectly  seen  through  the  back. 
The  intermediate  parts  are  then  cut  away 
with  great  skill,  and  the  letters  are  tlius  left 
in  relief,  and  finally  the  paper  is  gently  re- 
moved.    The  Chinese  chronicles  state  that 
this  mode  of  printing  was  invented  50  b.  c, 
but  that  paper  was  not  manufactured  till  95 
A.  D.,  so  that  printing  was  in  use  145  years 
before  the  invention  of  paper.      Previous  to 
that  time,  they  used  a  kind  of  silk  instead  of 
paper.  This  was  certainly  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  modern  mode. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  a  rude  attempt  was  made  in  England 
by  the  printing  of  playing  cards,  from  wood- 
en blocks.  This  was  followed  by  what  were 
called  block  books,  on  which,  at  first,  only 
the  rude  figure  of  a  saint  with  a  few  lides  of 
letters  were  cut,  and  gradually  entire  pages 
were  impressed  in  this  manner.  The  ear- 
liest block  book  that  we  know  of,  bears  the 
date  of  1423,  and  is  in  Earl  Spencer's  libra- 
ry ;  it  contains  a  very  curious  wood  cut  of 


his  interesting  work  on  the  History  of  the 
Invention  of  Printing,  more  particularly  no- 
tices this,  together  with  the  Letters  of  Indul- 
gence  of  1454.  In  the  dates  he  gives  us  of 
the  chief  incidents  in  the  invention  of  print- 
ing, he  imagines  \hat  the  probable  period  at 
which  these  blocks  were  first  executed  in  the 
Low  Countries  was  about  a.  d.  1410.  These 
were  followed  by  a  few  editions  of  a  short 
grammer  of  Donatus,  in  what  may  be  called 
wooden  stereotype. 

Our  readers,  under  this  head  of  early 
publications,  must  be  reminded  of  the  obli- 
gations we  are  under  for  the  possession  of 
many  ridh  and  valuable  MSS.,  to  three 
great  monastic  bodies  who  followed  the  Ben- 
edictine rule — that  of  the  Clugni,  instituted 
towards  the  early  part  of  the  tenth  century, 
the  Carthusians,  in  1084,  and  the  Cister- 
cians, in  1096,  who  applied  themselves  with 
the  greatest  zeal  to  the  propagation  of  clas- 
sical literature,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
the  hand  writing,  and  more  convenient  sys- 
tem of  abbreviation.  The  abbey  of  Clugni 
was  especially  rich  in  Greek  and  Latin  au- 
thors, and  indeed  few  Benedictine  monas- 
teries were  without  some  kind  of  library. 

The  manner  of  publishing  the  works  .of 
authors  in  England,  about  the  time  of  Henry 
III.,  was  by  having  them  read  before  one  of 
the  monasteries  or  other  judges  appointed  by 
the  public,  for  three  days  successively  ;  and 
if  they  were  approved  of,  copies  of  them 
were  permitted  to  be  taken  by  monks, 
scribes,  and  illuminators,  trained  up  to  that 
purpose  for  their  livelihood.  The  complaint 
of  poor  William  Caxton  shows  what  a  tedious 
process  it  was. 


••  Thus  end  I  thw  book,  and  for  mocbe  ta  in 
wryting  of  the  stme,  my  penne  ia  worn,  mjm  hande 
wery,  and  myn  eyne  dimmed  with  over  moche 
lookyngr  on  the  whit  paper,  and  that  age  crepeth  on 
me  dayly.**  •  •  • 

Sometimes  half  the  life  of  a  man  was  de- 
voted  to  a  jingle  work.  .  Guide  de  Jais 
wrote  and  illuminated  a  very  beautiful  MS. 
Bible,  which  he  began  in  his  fortieth  year, 
and  did  not  finish  until  he  was  upwards  of 
ninety.  Great  indeed  was  the  anxiety  of 
the  learned  men  amongst  the  ancients  to 
possess  a  library,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
pense and  difficulty  of  procuring  it,  as  is 
shown  from  the  following  extract  by  Dr. 
Conyers  Middleton,  in  his  Life  of  Cicero: 

*«  Nor  wai  he  (speaking  of  Cicero)  leae  eager  in 
making  a  collection  of  Qreek  hooka,  and  forming  a 
library  by  the  aame  opportunity  of  Atticua*  help. 
This  was' AtticQB*  own  paasion,  who  having  frceac. 
ceaa  to  all  the  Athenian  librariea,  waa  employing  hia 
riavea  in  copying  iho  workaof  their  best  wnt«rr 
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not  only  for  lila  own  on.  bot  for  nle  bIho,  and  the 
eominon  prolit  bolh  of  the  ilave  and  Uio  maatcr; 
for  Atticui  wa«  *remarkablo  above  all  rncn  of  his 
rank  for  a  family  of  learned  alavei,  having  scarce  a 
lootboy  in  his  houae,  who  was  not  trained  both  to 
read  and  write  for  him.  Bf  tli»  advantage,  be 
made  a  very  large  collection  of  choice  and  curious 
booka,  and  signified  to  Cicero  his  design  of  selling 
them,  yet  seems  to  have  intimated  wiihal,  that  he 
expected  a  larger  sum  for  them  than  Cicero  could 
•earcely  apare,  whieh  gave  ocoanion  to  Cicero  to 
bog  of  him  in  several  Teiters,  to  reserve  the  whole 
number  for  him  till  he  could  raise  money  enough  to 
purchase.  *  Pray  keep  your  books,'  says  he,  *  for 
me,  and  do  not  despair  of  my  being  ablo  to  call 
tbem  mine,  which  1  can  compass,  and  shall  think 
iDvself  richer  than  Crassus,  and  deq>iae  the  fine 
Tiflaa  and  garden*  of  them  all.*  ** 

The  folfowing  extract  from  an  epistle  of 
Antonius  Bononia  Becatelius,  surnamed  Par- 
rome,  to  Alphonsus  King  of  Naples*  bears 
testimony  tn  the  great  expense  and  trouble 
in  transcription  of  works. 

'*  You  lately  wrote  to  me  IVoro  Fkirence  that  the 
works  of  Titus  Livius  are  theie  to  be  sold  in  Tery 
handsome  booka,  and  that  the  price  of  each  book  im 
130  crowns  of  gold.  Therefore  I  entreat  your  ma- 
jesty, tliat  yon  caoaeto  be  bought  for  us  Livy,  which 
we  used  to  call  the  king  of  book%  and  causo  it  to 
be  sent  hither  to  us.  I  shall  in  the  mean  time  pro. 
care  money  which  I  am  to  give  for  the  price  of  the 
book.  One  thing  I  want  to  know  of  your  prudence, 
whether  1  or  Poggius  have  done  bent;  he,  that  he 
miifht  buy  a  country  house  near  Florence,  sold 
Livy,  which  he  had  writ  in  a  very  fair  hand,  and  f , 
to  purchase  Livy,  have  ezpuecd  a  pieee  of  land  to 
■ale.  Your  goodness  and  modesty  have  encouraged 
mo  to  auk  these  things  with  familiarity  of  yon. 
Farewell,  and  triamph." 

The  laie  Mr.  Ames  had  a  folio  MS.  of  the 
Boman  He  la  Rose,  and  on  the  last  leaf  is 
wri'ten,  **  C'est  lyvre  costa  au  palas  de  Parys 
qua/ante  coronnes  d'ors,  sans  mentyr,"  that 
if,  '^This  book  cost  at  the  palace  of  Paris, 
40  crowns  of  gold,  without  lying,"  equal  to 
about  33/.  6dr.  6d. 

A  deed  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
college  of  Laon,  in  Paris,  and  witnessed  by 
two  notaries  in  the  year  1332,  shows  that 
MSS.  were  told  in  those  days  by  contracts 
as  binding  as  those  by  which  estates  were 
transferred.  As  a  still  more  striking  in- 
stance of  the  high  estimation  in  which  such 
property  was  held,  the  Countess  of  Anjou 
ntiid  for  a  copy  of  tho  homilies  of  Haimon, 
bishop  of  Ilnlberstadt,  200  sheep.  5  quarters 
of  wheat,  and  the  same  quantity  of  rye, 
which  in  our  Hays  would  almost  make  a  man's 
fortune  in  Australia. 

SevernI  cities  have  maintained  their  claim 
to  having  been  tho  scene  of  the  glorious  in- 
Tention  of  Printing  by  moveable  letters,  with 
as  much  periin«icity  as  the  seven  cities  con- 
tended for  the  birth  pince  of  Ilomcr.  We 
refer  such  of  our  readers  os  delight  in  these 
discussioDSy  to  the  interesting  work  we  have 


already  mentioned,  of  M*  Leon  de  Laborde, 
who  has.  published  many  of  the  curious  suits 
and  controversies  of  those  early  times  in  the 
orii^inal  German,  with  a  French  translation. 
Our  space  will  not  aMojv  us  to  enter  into  a 
detailed  account  of  these,  but  we  will  give  the 
prominent  features  of  tho  early  history  of 
the  itiveniion. 

John  (Tensfleish  of  Sulgeloch,  better  known 
by  the  name  of  Gutenberg,  a  native  of  Mr  ntz, 
settled  at  Strasburg,  in  1424,  where  he  car* 
ricd  on  the  business  of  polishing  mirrors  and 
precious  stones,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
there  conceived  the  first  idea  of  priming 
about  1440,  though  Labordo  is  of  opinion 
that  the  real  inventor  is  not  known.  The 
following  ten  years  were  probably  spent  in 
perfecting  bis  inventidh,  as  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  he  actually  published  any  thing 
before  that  period.  Subsequently  to  1440 
Gutenberg  took  into  partnership  Andrew 
Drizehn,  John  Riflfatid  Andrew  Eielman,  all 
natives  of  that  city.  Their  agreement  was 
for  the  term  of  five  years,  but  owing  to  some 
differences  that  arose  between  them,  ihey  sc« 
parated  before  its  expiration.  In  1450  he 
was  induced  to  associate  himself  with  John 
Fust  or  Faust  on  the  latter  advancing  him 
800  florins  at  6  per  cent,  and  900  more  to 
be  spent  in  wages  and  materials  for  the  es- 
tablishment. The  priority  of  Gutenberg  \% 
disputed  by  the  city  of  Huarlem,  which  claims 
the  honour  of  the  invention  for  Lawrence 
Costar,  one  of  its  own  citizens.  The  pre- 
tensions of  the  latter  have  been  strenuously 
advocated  in  Holland  by  M.  Meerman,  in 
his  Orgines  Typogrnphicie,  and  by  M  KO^ 
nig,  in  his  work  on  the  Origin  of  Printing, 
which  last  mentioned  work  obtained  a  prize 
at  Haarlem  in  ISIO.  In  1628,  Scriverius, 
of  Haarlem,  published  the  fragment  of  a 
MS.,  without  date,  by  Juan  Van  Zuyren,  a 
burgomaster  of  that  city,  who  died  in  1591 : 
it  was  entitled  "On  the  First  and  True  In- 
vention of  Printing,  unheard  of  until  now." 
Scriverius  asserted  that  he  received  tho  frag- 
ment anonymously,  and  it  does,  not  appear 
that  t|)e  name  of  the  inventor  is  mentioned. 

Hadrianus  Junius,  a  learned  Dutchman, 
in  his  History  of  Holland,  in  Latin,  publish- 
ed in  1578,  ascril)ed  tho  invention  to  Law- 
rence the  son  of  John  Costar  (or  Kostar,  sig- 
nifying Sacristan),  and  mentions  that  the 
idea  first  occurred  to  him  from  cutting  let* 
ters  on  a  tree,  and  thence  upon  pieces  of 
wood.  He  then  made  some  glutinous  Ink, 
as  he  found  that  common  ink  sunk  into  the 
paper,  and  with  these  rude  materia  tsi  he  print- 
ed, in  the  Flemish  tongue,  a  book  called 
**  S|)eculum  Humance  Salvation  is,"  the  leaves 
of  which  were  glued  together  in  pairs,  as 
they  were  only  printed  on  one  side,  and  the 
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blank  sides  would  have  appeared  unsightly. 
He  next  tried  leaden  and  tin  typfs,  and  took 
into  partnership  bis  servant  John.  We  need 
not  remind  our  readers  of  tlie  current  fable 
of  John's  thcfr,  and  how  be  finally  set  up 
printing  on  his  own  account  at  Mentz.  Mr. 
Santandcr  insists  that  no  such  person  as 
Costa r  existed,  but  that  if  even  be  did  live, 
that  he  difd  in  1440,  a  year  before  the  rob- 
bery is  said  to  have  been  committed.  Other 
legends  are  cited  in  confirmation  of  the 
tale,  but  it  is  more  particulurly  on  the  Au- 
thority of  the  above  story  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Haarlem  hold  annual  festivals,  and 
have  raised  monuments  in  commemora- 
tion of  Lawrence  Costa r,  io  their  eyes  the 
sole  inventor  of  priming. 

But  let  us  return  to  Gutenberg,  who  n 
general iy  allowed  to  have  been  the  real  in- 
ventor. Wiih  him  and  Fust  was  a^sociated 
Peter  Schcsfier,  tho  servant  and  son-in-law 
of  the  latter.  In  1452  SchoBfier  made  a 
great  improvement  in  the  art,  by  contriving 
on  easier  mode  of  making  types,  by  forming 
punches  of  engraved  steel,  by  which  matrices 
were  struck,  from  which  the  types  were  cast. 
This  produced  the  uniformity  of  letters,  n 
great  desideratum,  and  tended  to  economise 
tbeir   labour.     Each  therefore,  fulfilled  bis 

Sart  in  the  invention.  Fust  being  tho  ostensi- 
le  patron  in  the  establishment.  Hansard 
termed  them  ^'  :he  grand  typographicnl  tri. 
umvirate."  The  first  work  that  issued  from 
their  press  is  generally  allowed  to  be  the 
Latin  Bible,  without  a  date,  which,  having 
been  found  about  the  middle  of  last  century 
in  the  Cardinal  Mazarini's  library  at  Paris, 
bears  his  name.  Of  the  various  dates  that 
have  been  asssigned  to  it,  1455  appears  to 
be  the  roost  probable.  It  was  a  splendid  de- 
dication of  the  noble  art  to  the  Giver.of  all 
Wisdom,  in  thus  making  tbeir  first  attempt 
by  printing  the  entire  Bible,  and  is  a  curious 
proof  of  their  unshrinking  perseverance  and 
tho  confidence  tliey  placed  in  their  invention. 
Before  its  completion,  however,  it  appears 
that  Gutenberg  had  some  dispute  with  Fust 
with  respect  to  tho  repayment  of  his  loan, 
and  the  partnership  was  dissolved  in  1455, 
so  that  the  work  was  brought  to  its  conclu- 
sion by  Fust  and  Sctioefier  only. 

Gutenberg  eitabliohcd  a  printing  press  at 
Mentz,  under  the  patronage  of  Dr.  Conrad 
Uumbrachtor  Humcry,who  was  in  fact  the 
proprietor,  as  he  advancfd  the  whole  of  the 
money  to  support  it.  In  H60  the  great  Latin 
dictbnary  entitled  Catholicon  Johannis  de 
Balbis,  issued  from  this  press,  and  during  the 
same  year  the  Constitutiones  dementis  V., 
which  latter  work,  however,  some  authors 
have  ascribed  to  that  of  Fust  and  Schcefier. 
While  Gutenberg  was  working  his  opposi- 


tion press,  his  late  partners  were  aetively 
pursuitig  their  labours,  snd  in  1457  produ- 
ced the  first  Psalter  extant,  with  the  names 
of  the  printers,  and  the  date  on  the  last  page, 
in  the  form  of  a  colophon  or  notice.  An* 
other  Psalter  was  printed  by  them  with  sim- 
ilar characters  in  145S^,  and  in  the  same  year, 
*'  Durandi  Rationale,"  being  a  treatise  on  the 
liturgical  offices  of  the  Church.  Van  Praet 
thinks  that  the  Psalters  were  printed 
from  wooden  types,  and  that  the  last  named 
work  was  the  earliest  prodtx:tion  of  the  cast 
types,  bearing  the  name  and  date  of  the 
printers.  A  Bible  without  a  date,  but  sup- 
posed to  have  ap[)eared  between  1460  and 
1462,  is  ascribed  by  some  to  Gutenberg, 
and  by  others  to  Pfister,  who  set  up  a  press 
at  Bamberg.  The  Mentz  Bible,  published 
in  1462,  was  considered  his  first  production, 
until  the  discovery  of  the  Mazarin  Bible, 
Tho  labours  of  the  printers  were  suspended 
owing  tu  tho  invasion  of  the  city  by  Adol« 
phus  Count  of  Nassau.  In  1465  Gutenberg 
was  attached  to  thp  court  of  Adolphus,  ana 
admitted  amongst  his  gentlemen.  It  seema 
uncertain  at  what  period  he  died,  but  there  is 
not  any  noiice  of  him  later  than  1469,  and 
his  printing  apparatus  was  given  up  to  Dr« 
Humbracht. 

Fust  subsequently  resumed  his  laboursy 
and  in  1465  produced  theOfllices  of  Cicero, 
and  the  following  year  a  second  edition  of 
the  same  work.  Shortly  after  which,  he 
went  to  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  selling  some 
of  his  bibles,  and  is  supposed  to  have  died 
there  of  the  p!ague,  as  from  that  period  the 
name  of  Schoeffer  alone  appears  in  the  works 
which  issued  from  that  press. 

The  legend  of  Doctor  Faustus  and  the 
Devil  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
following  circumstances:  The  form  of  the 
olden  types  closely  resembled  the  ordinary 
letters  in  MSS. ;  and  Fust,  in  order  to  keep 
his  invention  a  secret,  tried  to  pass  off  his 
books  as  MSS.,  but  from  his  offering  tliem 
for  sale  at  ()0  crowns  each,  instead  of  500, 
which  was  the  ordinary  price  demanded  by 
the  scribes,  he  was  considered  to  have  deal- 
ings with  the  Devil,  and  the  uniformity  of 
the  copies  strengthened  the  suspicion.  The 
red  ink  also,  which  embellished  his  editions, 
being  of  a  very  brilliant  colour,  was  suppos* 
ed  to  be  his  blood,  and  the  story  goes,  that 
to  save  himself  from  bL-ing  burnt,  he  repeal* 
ed  his  art  to  his  Parisian  judges. 

We  have  been  tempted  to  dwell  longer 
than  may  perhaps  be  necessary  upon  the  first 
productions  of  the  press,  from  the  interest 
with  which  we  always  contemplate  the  ex* 
irsordinary  perseverance  displayed  by  the 
fathers  of  this  glorious  invention.  In  our 
last  numberi  in  the  article  of  **  the  Guten< 
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berg  Jubilee  in  Germany,"  it  will  be 
with  what  joyous  enthusiasm  that  name  is 
greeted  on  the  festal  day*  and  our  readers 
will  not  fail  to  remember  the  inscription 
which  is  on  the  front  of  the  pedestal  sup* 
porting  the  splendid  statue  raised  to  his 
memory  at  Mentz : — 

"  JOHANNI  GUTTENBERGENSI 

Moguntino. 

Qui  Primm  Omnium  Literas  Mn 

Imprimendas  Invenitt 

Hae  Arte  de  Orbe  Toto  bene  Merenti  r* 

On  the  breaking  up  of  the  chief  printing 
presses,  the  workmen,  released  from  their 
obligations,  of  course  spread  themselves 
amongst  various  cities,  and  set  up  on  their 
own  account.  The  cities  where  printing  was 
at  first  most  actively  carried  on  were  Bam- 
berg, Cologne,  Strasburg,  Augsburg,  besides 
two  or  three  others,  and  within  a  very 
short  time  books  were  issued  from  all  these 
places.  Henry  Becktermunze  commenced 
at  Elfeld  or  Eltwel  in  the  Rhingau,  by  print- 
ing  a  Latin  and  German  Dictionary^  ex- 
tracted from  the  Catholicon,  and  said  to  be 
with  the  same  characters.  This  was  finish- 
ed November  4th,  1467,  by  Nicholas  his 
brother,  who  two  years  afterwards  printed 
a  second  edition^  which,  after  a  nearly  simi- 
lar interval,  was  followed  by  a  third,  and  in 
1477  a  fourth  edition  of  the  same  work  ap- 
peared. In  the  mean  time  Uiric  Zell  and 
Pfister  were  actively  prosecuting  their  la- 
bours at  Cologne  and  Bamberg ;  yet  not- 
withstanding their  zeal,  books  were  produc- 
ed but  slowly  at  the  commenc(^ment«  and 
according  to  Panzer  only  twenty-four  differ- 
ent works  appeared  between  1461  and  1470. 

In  1469  Uiric  Gering  and  two  others, 
who  had  been  formerly  employed  by  Fust 
as  pressmen,  were  induced  by  Fichet  and 
Lapierre,  rectors  of  the  Sorbonne,  to  come 
to  Paris,  and  commence  printing.  The 
epistles  of  Gasparin  of  Barziza  were  the 
earliest  result  of  their  labours.  Italy  also 
began  at  this  time  to  try  her  strength. 
Sweynheim  and  Pannartz,  who  had  also 
worked  under  Fust,  set  up  a  press  at  the 
monastery  of  Subiaco,  in  the  Appennines. 
This  monastery  contained  a  numerous  col- 
lection of  MSS.,  and  was  more  suitable  for 
their  enterprise,  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  monks  being  Germans.  In  1466  they 
left  Subiaco  for  Rome,  where  they  actively 
followed  their  occupation.  About  the  same 
period  Cennini,  a'  goldsmith,  established  a 
press  at  Florence  ;  John  of  Spire,  a  Ger* 
man,  set  up  another  at  Venice ;  and  between 
1471  and  1480,  according  to  Panzer,  1297 
books  were  printed  in  Italy  alone, — 234  of 
which  were  editions  of  ancient  classical  au- 


thors. Poland  also  made  some  progress  in 
the  art,  although  there  was  a  remarkable 
gap  in  her  progress,  for  between  the  years 
1465  and  1500  we  have  no  evidence  that 
any  work  emanated  from  Polish  presses. 

To  Zarot,  of  Milan,  belongs  the  distinc* 
tion  of  having  printed  the  first  Greek  Gram- 
mar,  by  Constantine  Lascaris,  in  1476. 
This  was  followed  in  1480  by  Craston's 
Lexicon,  which  by  all  accounts  was  nothing 
more  than  a  very  imperfect  vocabulary. 
Before  him  no  one  had  attempted  to  cast 
Greek  types,  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
few  occurring  in  some  publkuiiions  hy 
Sweynheim  and  Pannanz.  Other  printers 
inserted  any  Greek  words  they  met  with  by 
the  pen*  In  1480  the  Hebrew  characters 
made  their  appearance  in  separate  types: 
two  Jewish  Rabbins,  Joshua  and  Moses,  are 
said  to  have  been  the  first  who  attempted 
them,  at  Saccino,  in  the  duchy  of  Milan. 

Presses  were  establisbed  in  the  Low 
Countries,  at  Deventer,  Utrecht,  Louvain^ 
Basle,  as  also  at  Buda,  in  Hungary.  Noth* 
ing  seems  to  discourage  the  patience  of  the 
German  printers ;  for  besides  the  editions  of 
the  Scriptures,  Mentelin  of  Strasburg,  in 
1478,  brought  forth  the  great  Encyclopssdia 
of  Vincent  ofBeauvais,  in  ten  volumes  folio. 
In  the  ten  years  between  1470  and  1480, 
France  produced  several  works.  An  edi- 
tion of  Cicero  ad  Herennium  appeared  at 
Angers  in  1476,  and  another  of  Horace  at 
Caen  in  1480.  There  is  a  dispute  amongst 
the  French  writers  as  to  the  first  book 
printed  in  their  language;  some  declare 
that  it  is  Le  Jardin  de  D6voiion,  par  Colard 
Mansion  of  Bruges,  which  appeared  in  1473, 
while  others  contend  that  Le  Roman  de 
Baudouin  Comte  de  Fiandres,  published  at 
Lyon  in  1474,  was  anterior  to  the  former. 
One  of  the  most  important  works  of  that  pe- 
riod was  Les  Grands  Chroniques  de  St* 
Denis,  a  large  volume  printed  at  Paris  in 
1476.  It  was  not  very  long  before  the  light 
of  this  invention  was  shed  upon  our  own 
country.  William  Caxton  was  bom  in  1412. 
He  was  apprenticed  to  an  opulent  merchant 
of  London,  and  went  to  the  Low  Countries  in 
1442,  and  remained  abroad  thirty  years, 
during  which  time  he  made  himself  master 
of  the  art.  Another  account  tells  us  that  he 
was  sent  over  in  1464  by  Edward  IV.,  to 
negociate  a  treaty  with  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  some  time  after  that  period  re- 
turnea  to  this  country  with  the  invaluable 
art.  While  he  was  at  Cologne,  in  1471,  he 
translated  his  ^  Recueil  des  Histoires  de 
Troye,"*  by  order  of  Margaret,  Duchess  of 

*  This  book  at  the  Duko  of  Roxburgh's  famoos 
■ale  was  bought  for  L.1060. 
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Burgundy,  and  the  following  year  he  pub- 
lished it.  Soon  after  this  he  came  to  Eng. 
land,  bringing  with  him  his  apparatus,  and 
settled  at  Westminster,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Abbot.  Here  he  produced  his  first 
specimen  of  English  typography,  on  the 
game  of  chess-  In  1477  he  published  his 
edition  of  ^' Dieted  and  Sayings,"  a  transla- 
tion from  the  Latin  by  Lord  Rivers.  Cax- 
ton  died  either  in  1483'or  in  1490  :  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  the  former  date  is  cor- 
rect. He  printed  in  all  sixty-four  difiereut 
works ;  no  insignificant  number,  consider- 
ing  the  comparatively  short  time  during 
which  he  was  employed  in  the  business; 
though,  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  his  works 
indicate  but  a  low  state  of  knowledge  in 
England. 

From  the  circumstance  of  a  copy  of  the 
^'  Expositio  Sancti  Hieronimi  in  Syrabolum 
Apostolorum,"  which  is  preserved  in  the 
Public  Library  at  Cambridge,  bearing  date 
Oxford,  1468,  it  has  been  contended  that 
Caxton  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  the 
founder  of  the  art  in  England.  The  diffi- 
culty, however,  has  been  cleared  up  by  Mid- 
dleton  and  Mr.  Singer,  who  prove  satisfac- 
torily  that  the  numeral  x  (for  the  date  is  in 
Roman  numbers)  has  been  omitted  either 
accidentally  or  designedly.  There  are  se- 
veral instances  of  a  similar  deception  having 
been  practised.  There  ia  at  Haarlem  a 
large  quarto,  the  translation  of  ^*  Bartholo* 
meus  de  Proprietatibus  Rerum,''  printed 
anno  m  cccc  xxxt  by  Jacob  Bellart,  and  this 
is  shown  in  confirmation  of  the  claim  laid 
by  that  city  to  have  produced  the  first  print- 
ed book ;  but  a  certain  Mr.  Brayford,  who 
had  seen  another  copy  with  the  date  attach- 
ed to  it,  observed  that  in  the  Haarlem  copy 
the  letter  l  had1)een  artfully  erased.  Cax- 
ton was  not  the  only  printer  of  London ;  for 
we  have  the  name  of  John  Letton,  who 
printed  by  himself  two  weeks,  and  was  after- 
wards taken  into  partnership  for  two  years 
by  William  Machlima.  They  only  produc- 
ed, however,  about  eleven  works.  Wynkyn 
de  Worde,  the  worthy  successor  of  Caxton, 
printed,  between  the  years  1403  and  1534, 
408  works.  Robert  Pynson  was  the  first 
who  assumed  the  title  of  *'  King's  Printer." 
Betv^een  the  years  1493  and  1531,  he  print- 
ed 210  works.  Julian  Notary,  who  estab- 
lished  himself  *'  Without  Temple  Bar,  at  the 
sign  of  the  Three  Kings/'  flourished  be- 
tween  1499  and  1503,  but  his  publications 
did  not  exceed  23  in  number.  Printing  was 
introduced  at  Oxford  between  1480  and 
1485,  by  Theodore  Rood,  a  native  of  Co- 
logne, who  carried  on  the  business  in  part- 
nership with  John  Hunt,  an  Englishman. 
At  Cambridge,  John  Tibuck  was  the  first 


who  printed  tliere  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Eng. 
lish;  his  books  are  dated  1521  and  1522. 
The  period  at  which  printing  was  introduced 
into  Wales  has  not  been  exactly  ascertain- 
ed, but  the  name  of  John  Shaewell,  in  1587, 
is  on  record ;  and  the  earliest  specimen  we 
have  of  the  art  in  Scotland,  is  a  Breviary, 
published  at  Edinburgh  in  1510. 

The  first  book  published  in  Spain  was  a 
curious  work  on  the  Conception  of  the  Vir- 
gin, which  appeared  at  Valencia  in  1474,  in 
the  form  of  a  poetical  contest,  carried  on  by 
thirty-six  poets.  In  1476,  printing  appeared 
at  Barcelona,  Saragossa,  and  Seville,  and  in 
1480,  at  Salamanca.  Our  space  will  not 
allow  us  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  art  in 
all  the  civilized  parts  of  the  globe,  but  it 
passed  rapidly  fronj  Europe  to  Goa,  to  the 
Philippine  Isles,  to  Mexico,  and  thence,  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
to  Lima;  and  about  the  same  period  the 
Vatican  and  Paris  printers  introduced  the 
Syrian,  Arabian,  Persian,  Arminian,  and 
Coptic  characters. 

The  early  specimens  of  printing  are  dis- 
tinguished  by  the  extraordinary  size  of  the 
characters.  The  Mazarin  Bible  is  an  in- 
stance  of  this.  Generally  they  were  of  the 
rude  Gothic  character,  mixed  with  those 
produced  by  the  hand  to  imitate  the  hand- 
writing of^  those  times,  and  were  therefore 
subject  to  the  abbreviations  used  in  MSS. 
There  was  seldom  a  regular  tide  page  on  a 
separate  leaf,  but  the  works  usually  com- 
menced with  the  words  *'  Incipit  liber  qoi 
dicitur,"  dz;c.  It  was  the  custom  also  to 
leave  blanks  for  the  capital  letters  at  the  be- 
ginning of  chapters,  to  be  filled  up  by  the 
illuminator.  M.  Leon  de  Laborde,  in  his 
work,  ^^  Nouvelles  Recherches  sur  I'Origine 
de  rimprimerie,"  gives  us  some  very  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  these.  Many  of  them  are 
extremely  grotesque,  and  our  curious  read- 
ers  will  be  pleased  with  his  specimens  of  the 
'<  Alphabet  Grotesque,"  which  he  gives  in 
this  work,  executed  by  a  Flemish  Master  for 
an  edition  of  a  Bible  for  the  poor.  The 
only  points  in  use  at  first  were  the  colon  and 
full  stop,  but  afierwards  an  oblique  (/)  an- 
swered  the  purpose  of  the  comma.  Another 
feature  of  early  printing  is  the  inequality  and 
thickness  of  the  types,  and  the  absence  of 
the  printer's  name  and  the  date  of  the  pub- 
lication. When  these  were  inserted,  they 
are  generally  to  be  found  at  che  end,  accom- 
panied by  some  pious  ajaculation*  The 
term  •*  Editio  princepi"  was  given  to  the 
editions  of  classic  authors  which  were  con- 
skiered  to  be  the  first,  that  is  to  say,  which 
were  taken  directly  from  the  MSS.,  and 
again  the  same  term  was  applied  by  biblio- 
graphers to  all  editions  prior  to  1480,     It 
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is  of  course  very  difficult  to  distioguish  the 

genuine  editions. 

Early  publications  are  generally  distin- 
guishable  by  the  mark  or  vignette  of  the 
typographer,  an  invention  ascribed  to  the 
elder  Aldus.  A  curious  alphabetical  list  of 
153  of  these  is  given  in  the  Apptndii  to 
Ilt^ne's  Introduction  to  Biography,  (vol.  ii. 
pages  XX,  XXV.)  Monograms  or  cyphers 
were  also  much  in  vogue,  these  frequently 
containing  the  initial  letters  of  the  printer's 
name  or  some  curious  device.  The  old 
masters  and  engravers  also  followed  this 
practice.  A  familiar  acquaintance  with 
these  monograms  is  desirable,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  of  great  service  in  ascertaining  the  iden- 
tity of  publications  that  are  destitute  of  a 
date.  The  earliest  specimen  extant  is  that 
of  Fust  and  Schosffer,  annexed  to  their  first 
Psalter.  The  two  letters  A.  V.,  enclosed 
in  a  little  square,  designated  the  works  of 
Antoine  Verard,  son  of  the  celebrated  print, 
er  of  that  name,  who  flourished  at  Paris, 
between  1480  and  1500.  Our  own  Gaxton, 
as  well  as  bis  successor  Wynkyn  de  Worde, 
each  bad  no  less  than  three  such  devices. 
The  monogram  used  by  William  Faques, 
*'the  king's  printer,"  who  joined  in  some 
patent  with  Robert  Pynson,  was  very  curi- 
ous ;  it  consisted  of  a  whit^  triangle,  based 
on  the  npex  of  a  black  one ;  on  the  former 
is  a  text  taken  from  the  Latin  vulgate  ver- 
sion of  the  16th  chapter  of  Proverbs,  v.  8. 
— **  Melius  est  modicum  justo  super  divitias 
p|rtob3  (peccatoribus)  multas  ;*'  and  on  the 
latter  another  from  the  same  chapter — 
*'  Melior  est  patiens  viro  forti,  et  qui  do- 
minat." 

John  Day,  who  distinguished  himself  be- 
tween 1546  and  1584  by  the  variety  and  im* 
portance  of  his  publications,  had  for  his  mot- 
to, •*  Arise,  for  it  is  day,"  in  witty  refer- 
ence, as  is  supposed,  to  his  own  name,  and 
that  night  of  ignorance  which  was  dispersed 
by  printing  and  the  enlightening  powers  of 
the  Reformation.  It  is  reported  of  him  also, 
that  when  he  used  to  awake  his  lazy  appren* 
tices,  he  enforced  the  words  of  his  motto  by 
the  sharp  application  of  a  rod.  The  first 
improvements  which  were  made  in  the  mode 
of  printing,  were  in  the  disuse  of  abbrevia- 
tions and  the  numbering  of  the  pages,  which 
had  been  hitherto  counted  by  leaves  only. 
The  exact  period  at  which  the  custom  of  put- 
ting letters  at  the  bottom  of  each  sheet,  to  de- 
note its  sequence  arose,  is  not  known.  Though 
these  marks  nitist  be  f«miliar  to  all  our  read- 
Bra,  every  one,  perhaps,  may  not  be  aware 
of  their  precise  use.  They  are  principally 
intended  to  distinguish  the  sheets  in  the 
printer's  warehouse,  and  they  also  guide  the 


binder  as  to  the  number  of  leaves  into  which 
the  sheet  should  be  folded.  The  folio  copy 
of  the  '*  Baldi  Lectura  super  Codic.  6^." 
printed  by  Jo.  de  Colonia  and  Jo.  Mantheu 
de  Ghenetzen,  anno  1474,  and  preserved  in 
the  public  library  at  Cambridge,  seems  how- 
ever to  indicate  in  some  measure  the  date  of 
the  introduction  of  this  custom.  About  the 
middle  of  the  book  the  letters  begin  to  ap- 
pear at  the  bottom  of  the  terminating  page, 
as  though  the  klea  had  been  conceived  and 
adopted  during  the  progress  of  the  work. 
They  were  in  use  at  Cologne  as  early  pro- 
bably as  1475,  and  at  Paris  in  the  follow- 
ing year ;  but  Caxton  does  not  seem  to  have 
applied  them  to  his  works  before  1480. 

As  the  art  advanced,  eminent  men  took 
pride  in  correcting  the  press  for  such  print- 
ers CU9  were  most  esteemed,  and  works  rose 
in  value  according  to  the  abilities  of  the  cor- 
rector, whose  name  the  printers  frequently 
subjoined.  So  anxious  was  Robert  Stephens 
(a  celebrated  printer  of  an  early  period)  that 
his  editions  should  be  perfectly  free  from 
error,  that  he  hung  Up  the  proofs  in  public 
places,  and  rewarded  those  who  were  acute 
enough  to  detect  an  error. 

Errata  were  very  necessary  in  the  early 
stages  of  printing.  A  work  published  in 
1561,  entitled  **  The  Anatomy  of  the  Mass," 
is  a  striking  instance  of  this.  It  is  a  thin 
volume  of  172  pages,  and  is  accompanied  by 
a  list  of  errata  of  15  pages  1  The  editor,  a 
pious  monk,  tells  us,  in  a  notice  prefixed  to 
the  errata,  that  he  was  led  to  this  serious 
undertaking,  in  order  to  defeat  the  artifices 
of  Satan,  whom  he  accused  of  having,  with 
the  intent  to  ruin  the  fruit  of  this  work,  first 
of  all  drenched  the  MS.  in  a  kennel,  so  as 
to  render  the  words  illegible,  and  then  caus- 
ed the  printers  to  commit  such  egregious 
errors  as  were  never  before  equalled.  There 
is  an  amusing  instance  of  a  printer's  widow 
in  Grermany,  who,  looking  forward,  we  ima- 
gine, to  laying  aside  her  weeds,  and  wishing 
to  lighten  the  matrimonial  yoke,  which  per- 
haps she  contemplated  a  second  time,  stole 
down  into  the  printing-office  during  the  night, 
and  altered  in  a  new  edition  of  the  Bible, 
which  was  printing  in  her  house,  the  sentence 
of  subjection  to  the  husband  pronounced  upon 
Eve,  in  Gren.  chsp.  3,  v.  16*.  She  cleverly 
substituted  na  for  the  two  first  letters  of  the 
word  herr,  and  thus  altered  the  sentence 
from  •*  and  he  shall  be  thy  lord"  (herr)  to 
<<  and  he  shall  be  thy  fool"  (narr).  The 
lady  paid  dear  for  her  private  erratum,  as  it 
is  said  that  she  was  imprisoned  for  life  for 
tho  crime.  The  errors  of  the  Bibles  printed 
by  Messrs.  Field  and  Hill,  about  the  year 
1668,  were  iniiuaierable.     One  is  affirmed 
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to  have  had  six  thousand  faults,  and  Sterue  |  got  Mr.  Bensley,  senior,  to  listen  to  his  pro* 


is  said  to  have  actually  counted   3600  er- 
rors in  one  of  our  London  printed  Bibles. 

The  arbitrary  value  set  upon  books  by 
collectors  is  well  known,  as  also  the  high 
prices  given  for  works  possessing  liitle 
merit  beyond  rarity.  The  scarceness  of  a 
work  is  however  of  course  dependent  in  a 


on  Its  typographical  excellence  of  execution, 
as,  for  instance,  that  splendid  collection  of 
architectural  engravings  published  by  Pira- 
nesi  and  others,  and  the  travels  in  the  East 
Indies,  publii>hed  by  De  Biyn,  in  twenty.five 
parts.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  gave  546/. 
for  a  complete  copy  of  this,  at  the  sale  of 
Col.  Stanley's  library,  in  May,  1818.  Other 
instances  of  works  expensive  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  volumes,  but  which  have 
but  a  relative  value,  are  the  Acta  Sanctorum 
of  the  Bollandists,  a  mass  of  immense  re- 
search, in  fifty-three  folio  volumes,  and  the 
collection  of  Byzantine  historians,  diminish, 
ed  in  value  by  the  recent  reprint,  dec.  dec. 
Printing  presses  at  the  commencement 


posals,  and  he  commenced  his  operations 
with  the  common  press.  The  result  how. 
ever  was  not  satisfactory,  and  to  use  hia 
own  words,  he  found  that  he  was  only  em* 
ploying  a  horse  to  do  what  had  before  been 
done  by  man ;  and  soon  after  that  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  printing  by  cylinders.     The  first 


measure  on  the  number  of  its  volumes,  and  person  to  whom  he  exhibited  his  new  plan 


was  Mr.  Walter,  ofthe  Times,  and  an  agree- 
ment was  entered  into  between  them,  for  the 
erection  of  two  machines  for  printing  the 
Times  newspaper.  On  the  2dth  of  Novem* 
her,  1814,  the  first  copy  printed  by  steam 
appeared  before  the  public.  This  worked 
uncommonly  well,  1800  copies  being  pro- 
duced per  hour,  but  it  was  superseded  by 
the  improvements  of  Messrs.  Applegath  and 
Cowper,  who  took  out  a  patent  in  1818. 
The  improvement  upon  Mr.  Rdnig's  machine 
was  the  application  of  two  drums,  placed  be* 
tween  the  cylinders,  to  ensure  perfect  accu- 
racy in  the  registering  or  the  exact  corres* 
pondence  of  the  impression  on  both  sides  of 
the  sheet,  and  also  in  a  superior  manner  of 


were  extremely  rude  and  clumsy  in  form,  \  distributing  the  ink.  The  lower  part  of  the 
and  resembled  a  common  screw  press. !  machine  consists  of  a  table,  at  each  end  of 
Some  improvements  were  introduced  by  an  1  which  lie  one  of  the  two  forms  of  types,  from 
ingenious  Dutch  mechanic,  William  Jansen  which  the  impressions  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
Biaen,  who  resided  at  Amsterdam,  buti  sheet  are  about  to  be  taken.  By  the  move* 
strange  to  say,  the  priming  presses  of  the  ment  ofthe  engine  these  forms  advance  and 
early  period  remained  very  stationary  as  to  return,  and  are  met  half-way  by  rollers  of  a 
construction,  until  the  beginning  of  the  pre-,  very  soft  substance,  made  of  a  mjxture  of 
sent  century,  though  the  workmen  of  course!  treacle  and  glue,  and  covered  with  ink* 
improved  in  skill  by  increasing  practice.  |  These  pass  diagonally  over  the  forma  and 
The  Apollo,  the  Albion,  and  the  Stanhope  give  out  sufiicient  ink  for  one  Impression. 


presses,  are  names  long  familiar  to  our  ears, 
more  particularly  the  latter,  which  possesses 
many  advantages  over  the  rest.  We  have 
not  space  however  to  enter  into  their  respec- 
tive merits;  but  the  superiority  of  the  Stan- 
hope press  consists  in  such  an   adjustment 


They  immediately  roll  back  agiin  and  are 
met  by  another  large  roller,  made  of  cast 
iron,  termed  the  Doctor,  which  replenishee 
them  with  ink,  having  itself  received  a  suifi. 
cient  quantity  to  perform  its  ofiice.  Above 
the  tables  are  two  large  cytiuders  covered 


of  two  levers  acting  one  on  the  other,  which  with  flannel*     The  action  of  these  cylinder! 


levers  turn  the  descending  screw,  so  that 
sufficient  power  is  gained  to  print  the  whole 
of  one  side  of  a  sheet  at  a  single  putf,  as  it 
is  teclinicaliy  termed,  whereas  in  the  more 
ancient  presses,  fvo  separate  efibrts  of  the 
machine  were  necessary  lo  produce  the  im- 
pression of  one  sheet.  But  even  after  these 
improvements  a  single  press  could  only  work 
off  about  250  impressions  or  125  sheets  per 
hour,  and  to  produce  a  greater  number  of 
copies  it  was  necessary  to  have  duplicate 
presses.  Mr.  KOnig,  a  German,  was  the 
first  to  whom  the  idea  occurred  of  applying 
the  power  of  steam  to  the  printing  press. 
He  came  to  England  in  1804,  but  did  not 
meet  with  much  encouragement  from  the 
leading  printei'S  to  whom  he  communicated 
his  plan,  as  they  doubted  its  practicability. 
After  repeated  disappointments,  he  at  length 


is  very  beautiful.     A  boy  stationed  above 
them,  having  on  a  table  by  him  a  pile  of 
paper,,  places  on  the  upper  cylinder  a  sheet, 
which  is  confined  for  the  moment  in  its  place^ 
by  being  slipped  under  two  strings  of  tape. 
The  engine  being  put  in  motion,  the  cylinder 
revolves,   the  sheet   is  caught  rouiid   and 
thrown  on  to  the  form  of  types,  and  immedi- 
ately impressed.     It  is  then  caught  up  by 
the  other  cylinder,  and  coming  down  in  an 
inverted  position  upon  the  second  form  of 
types,  is  again  impressed,  and  by  the  same 
power  hurried  into  the  hands  of  another  boy, 
who  stands  below  the  machinery  ready  to 
odd  it  to  his  increasing  pile. 

A  moment  of  reflection  will  show  the  ex- 
tieme  accuracy  requisite  in  the  performance 
of  this  process,  in  order  that  the  sheet  of 
paper,  after  receiving  its  first  impressioo, 
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may  travel  round  the  sides  of  the  cylinder, 
80  as  to  meet  the  second  set  of  types  at  that 
.exact  point,  which  shall  cause  the  second 
side  to  coincide  exactly  with  the  hack  of  the 
first.  The  equal  distribution  of  the  ink« 
which  is  indispensable  to  rapid  and  uniform 
printing,  is  another  point  worthy  of  admira- 
tion. Thus  by  this  beautiful  process,  in  two 
revolutions  of  the  engine,  a  sheet  of  paper  is 
impressed  with  ninety-six  columns  of  news, 
or  with  sixteen  pages  of  letter-press,  and  the 
addition  of  any  wood-cuts  which  may  be  in. 
troduced.  A  further  advantage  belonging 
to  this  machine  is  the  perfect  control  under 
which  it  is,  as  it  can  be  put  into  full  work  four 
minutes  after  the  form  of  types  is  brought 
into  the  machine  room ;  and  thus  from  4000 
to  4200  copies  per  hour,  amounting  to  about 
12,000  impressions,  are  sent  forth  to  the 
anxious  world.  Our  readers  will  remember 
the  interest  which  was  excited  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  supplement  to  the  Times  on 
July  6lh  of  the  present  year.  On  that  occa- 
sion there  weYe  two  double  sheets,  or  sixteen 
folio  pages,  containing  ninety. six  columns. 
The  advertisements  occupied  seven  pagc» 
alone,  and  the  whole  matter  was  sufficieht  to 
form  about  six  small  volumes  of  an  ordinary 
size,  ail  for  the  price  of  five  ]ience !  Messrs. 
Applegath  and  Cowper's  machines,  as  well 
as  Napier's,  whom  we  must  not  f.Tget  to 
mention,  are  now  in  general  use,  and  the 
average  number  of  copies  thrown  off  per 
hour  by  the  smaller  steam  presses  is  from 
750  to  1000  sheets. 

We  are  indebted  to  William  Caslon,  who 
was  formerly  an  enc^raver  of  fire-arms  and 
of  bookbinders'  tools,  for  the  perfection  of 
our  present  tyiies.  He  formed  a  very  beau- 
tiful Arabic  alphabet,  for  an  edition  of  the 
New  Testament,  in  1720,  which  brought 
him  immediately  into  notice.  Before  the 
time  of  Caslon,  the  English  printers  imported 
their  types  from  Holland. 

At  the  present  day  the  business  of  the 
printer  is  often  combined  with  that  of  the 
typefounder,  and  where  the  establishment 
is  very  extensive,  as  in  the  case  of  Messrs. 
Clowes,  in  Stamford  Street,  and  one  or  two 
others,  it  must  be  a  very  great  advantage. 

Typefounding,  the  most  important  part  of 
printing^,  is  an  interesting  process,  and  is 
generaUy  considered  a  separate  trade ;  and 
as  many  of  our  readers  are  probably  not 
much  acquainted  with  it,  we  will  devote  a 
few  lines  to  its  description.  The  matrix  is 
formed  in  copper  by  the  impression  of  an  ac- 
curately carved  steel  punch  of  the  letter  io- 
tended  to  be  cast.  This  matrix  is  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  a  steel  mould,  the  exact  size  of 
^he  shank  of  the  type.  The  whole  is  enclosed 
a  a  cube  of  wood  split  into  two  equal  parts, 


which  acts  merely  as  a  holder  for  the  type- 
founder. A  hole  is  of  course  left  for  the 
admission  of  the  molten  lead.  The  type- 
founder, provided  with  a  small  furnace,  a 
cauldron,  and  various  ladles  proportioned  to 
the  quantity  of  metal  used  for  the  different 
sized  types,  holds  the  mould  in  his  left  hand, 
and  pours  the  liquid  metal  into  the  hole, 
throwing  the'  mould  upwards  with  a  rapid 
jerk,  to  force  the  metal  into  the  matrix.  He 
then  opens  the  mould,  throws  out  the  new- 
formed  symbol,  and  quickly  shutting  it 
again,  proceeds  in  his  contribution  to  the 
spread  of  knowledge.  A  good  workman 
can  produce  from  400  to  550  types  per 
hour.  The  next  process  is  to  break  off  the 
superfluous  length,  which  is  done  by  boys, 
who  are  able  to  do  as  many  as  3000  per 
hour.  The  little  workmen's  fingers  are 
however  unfortunately  very  oflen  injured  by 
this  process,  owing  to  the  antimony  which 
is  contained  in  the  metal.  In  one  or  two 
cases  the  loss  of  the  thumb  and  finger  has 
been  the  result.  The  sides  are  then  rubbed 
on  a '  fiat  stone  to  take  off  any  roughness, 
and  between  2000  to  2500  per  hour  can 
thus  be  polished.  They  are  then  arranged 
in  a  row,  the  nicks  f which  ar^  always  at 
the  bottom  of  the  type)  being  placed  upper- 
most, and  any  remaining  roughness  is  re- 
moved by  a  single  stroke  with  a  plane; 
sifter  which  they  are  turned  up,  and  the  fiices 
of  the  letters  examined  with  a  magnifying 
glass,  in  order  to  detect  any  that  are  &ulty, 
or,  as  they  are  technically  termed,  "fat- 
faced,"  "lean-faced,"  &c.  &C.  These  are 
remoulded,  and  the  rest,  afler  being  papered 
up,  are  ready  for  use. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  trade  to  send  round 
to  the  printers  specimens  of  their  characters; 
and  many  of  these  books,  elegantly  bound, 
are  exceedingly  beautiful,  as  the  impressions 
are  of  course  from  picked  types.  The  spe- 
cimens of  type  from  the  royal  printing  esta- 
blishment at  Paris,  are  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum.  They  are  contained  in  a 
folio  volume,  entitled  "Specimens  de  Carac- 
tere  Fran<^is  et  Etrangers  de  I'Imprimerie 
Royale,"  which  consists  of  seven  or  eight 
pages,  and  on  each  page  are  nine  or  ten 
specimens  of  difierent  characters  in  various 
lancruages. 

There  are  forty  or  fifty  difl^erent  sizes  of 
types,  from  the  smallest,  used  in  our  pocket 
Bibles,  to  the  largest, employed  in  hand-bills. 
Most  of  them  have  distinct  names,  said  to  have 
been  deri  ved  from  being  employed  in  the  print- 
ing of  Breviaries.  The  smallest  are  denomi- 
nated diamond ;  then  in  succession  come  the 
pearl,  ruby,  nonpareil,  minion,  brevier,  bour- 
geois, long  primer,  small  pica,  pica  and  Eng- 
lish.    There  are  also  the  various  stops,  the 
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spaces  used  for  dividing  words,  besides  what  | 
are  termed  quadrat,  a  kind  of  larger  space.  * 
These  are  all  sold  by  the  pound,  according  to 
their  size.  The  diamond  is  about  twelve  shil. 
lin gs  per  pound,the  brevier  three  shillings*  and 
so  on.    In  the  diamond  type,  as  many  as  2800 
of  the  letter  i  go  to  a  pound,  and  of  the  spaces 
about  5000.     The  fount  consists  of  a  com-  • 
plete  set     The  following  printer's  average  | 
scale  for  a  fount  of  ordinarily  sized  letters, 
mjay  be  interesting  to  some  of  our  readers,  as ' 
showing  the  great  dis-proportion  in  the  num- ' 
hers  required  of  the  dinerent  letters.  ' 


a  8500 

h  6400 

0  8000 

u  3400 

b  1600 

i  8000 

p  1700 

V  1200 

c  3000 

j  400 

q  500 

w  2000 

d  4400 

k  800 

r  6200 

X  400 

e  12,000 

1  1400 

s  8000 

y  2000 

f  250b 

m  3000 

t  9000 

z  200 

g  1700 

n  8000 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  how  very  much 
the  letter  e  predominates. 

The  carerof  setting  up  the  types  belongs  ex- 
clusively to  the  compositor,  wno  forms  alto, 
gether  a  separate  class  from  the  pressman. 
Two  cases,  containing  nearly  100  pounds 
weight  of  type  of  various  kinds,  are  placed  be- 
fore each  compositor.  The  upper  of  these  is 
divided  into  ninety-eight  compartments,  and 
the  lower  into  fifty-three.  The  letters  which 
are  most  frequently  in  use  are  placed  in  the 
lowest  divisions,  so  that  the  workman  may 
not  lose  time  by  having  to  stretch  his  hand 
too  far.  He  picks  out  with  astonishing  ra- 
pidity the  requisite  letters,  and  arranc^ing 
them  in  the  composing  stick,  a  frame  which 
he  holds  in  his  left  hand,  (always  taking 
care  to  place  the  nicks  outermost,)  the  line  is 
gradually  formed ;  but  it  is  not  considered 
to  be  complete  until  it  has  been,  in  printers' 
language,  "justified,"  that  is,  arranging  the 
proper  intervals  between  the  words  by 
spaces.  This  process  is  repeated  again  and 
again,  until  sufficient  matter  is  composed  to 
form  a  page  of  a  sheet,  and  when  the  requi- 
site number  of  pages  are  composed  for  the 
sheet,  they  are  then  firmly  fixea  by  quoins  or 
wedges  into  the  chase,  which  is  a  rectangular 
iron  frame.  It  is  now  taken  to  the  press,  and 
a  proof  sheet  is  "pulled,"  and  being  put  in- 
to the  hands  of  the  reader,  is  examined  arid 
then  delivered  lo  the  compositor,  lo  rectify 
his  mistakes.  He  is  not  paid  for  the  cor- 
rection of  his  own  errors,  but  for  alterations 
made  by  the  author  he  receives  generally 
sixpence  per  hour.  After  bein:^  revised,  to 
ascertain  whether  the  mistakes  have  been 
corrected,  the  form  is  ready  for  the  press- 
men to  work  ofl'the  required  number.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  accuracy  of  the  proof 
depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  skill 


with  which  the  compositor  distributes  the 
letters  of  the  last  type  pages  into  his  cases. 
The  manner  of  domg  this  is  by  grasping  two 
or  three  words  together,  and  reading  them 
ofii  the  types  are  rapidly  dropped  into  their 
respective  places,  without  being  looked  at 
further.  An  expert  compositor  can  di^ri- 
bute  as  many  as  4000  leUers  per  hour. 

The  reader,  whose  office  is  an  important 
one,  assisted  by  a  little  boy,  pursues  his  sed- 
entary labours.  The  latter  reads  the  author's 
copy  in  a  loud  voice,  giving  to  all  languages 
alike  the  English  pronunciation,  until  coming 
to  an  error,  he  is  stopped  by  the  reader,  (in 
this  instance  rather  misnamed,)  and  then 
suddenly  the  little  machine  is  turned  on 
again. 

The  paper  room  of  a  printing  establish- 
ment is  a  curious  sight  To  prepare  a  sheet 
for  receiving  a  clear  and  sharp  impression  of 
the  types,  it  undergoes  the  wetting  process. 
This  is  done  in  a  room  appropriated  to  the 
operation,  containing  three  or  four  large 
troughs  filled  with  water,  where  a  number 
of  men,  who  might  vie  with  the  Brighton 
bathing  women,  are  constantly  employed  in 
dipping  the  sheets,  which  are  then  removed 
to  a  screw  press,  and  subjected,  during  ten  or 
twelve  hours,  to  a  heavy  pressure,  in  order 
that  the  moisture  may  be  equally  distributed 
through  the  paper.  A  man  can  dip  from 
150  to  200  reams  a  day,  and  the  paper  will 
remain  sufficiently  damp  for  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight. 

When  the  sheets  are  printed,  they  are 
placed  in  the  drying  room,  at  the  temperature 
of  about  95<)  Fahrenheit,  and  being  hung 
across  wooden  bars,  are  sufiered  to  remain 
about  twelve  hours  to  dry  both  the  paper  and 
the  ink. 

When  dry  and  pressed,  they  are  placed  in 
heaps  according  to  their  respective  letters, 
and  a  troop  oflittle  boys  termed  "gatherers,'* 
trotting  past  them,  take  a  single  sheet  from 
each  pile,  which  they  deliver  to  the  "collator" 
who  glances  at  the  printed  signature  of  each 
sheet,  to  see  that  they  follow  in  regular  suc- 
cession ;  they  are  then  folded,  ancLare  ready 
for  delivery  to  the  bookbinder.  Tne  quantity 
of  paper  consumed  by  a  large  printing  estab- 
lishment is  enormous.  Upon  an  average 
about  5600  reams  are  printed  per  mcnth ;  and 
during  the  year  from  about  10,000  to 
I2,000lbs.  weight  of  ink  are  consumed. 

Stereotype  printing  was  first  practised  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  by 
J.  Vander  Mey,  father  of  the  printer  of  the 
same  name.  H^»  resided  at  Ley  den,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Rev.  J.  Muller,  pastor 
of  the  German  Reformed  Church  in  that 
city,  made  his  trial  in  stereotyping,  as  bis  first 
essay,  a  Bible  of  a  quarto  edition.     Th<^ 
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i«  DO  notice  of  it  ia  thip  ooontrv  earlier  than 
the  year  1725.  William  Geo,  a  goldamith 
ax  Edinbiirgh,  wae  the  first  who  tried  it 
He  entered  into  partnership  with  William 
Fenner,  a  Loudon  stationer,  and  James  James 
an  architect  In  1730  the  University  of 
Cambridge  gave  th^m  a  privilege  for  print- 
ing Bibles  and  Prayer  Sooks.  They  had 
not  been  employed  however  very  long  in  the 
business,  when  some  disagreements  occurred, 
and  one  of  the  partners  bribed  the  workmen 
to  injure  the  works.  A  royal  order  was  in 
consequence  issued  to  prohibit  the  operations 
of  the  establishment,  on  account  oi  the  nu- 
merous errors  exhibited  by  the  copies  which 
issued  from  it  Qed,  however,  m  no  wise 
discouraged,  by  the  aid  of  a  loan  set  up, 
with  his  son's  assistance,  in  business  for 
himself,  and  in  1742  pubbshed  at  Newcastle 
an  edition  of  Sconfars  "  Treatise  on  the  Life 
of  Qod  in  the  Soul  of  Man  " 

The  formation  of  stereotype  plates  is  a 
simple  process.  The  form  of  types  being 
carefully  cleaned  from  any  particles  of  ink, 
is  oiled  over  with  a  brush,  and  being  placed 
in  a  little  frame,  the  plaster  of  Paris  used  for 
making  the  mould,  is  first  dabbed  over  with 
a  cloth  to  secure  perfect  sharpness  in  the 
matrix,  and  then  more  being  poured  on,  it  is 
allowed  to  become  hard,  and  bein?  removed 
from  the  types,  is  baked  in  a  small  oven  an 
hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours.  The  mould 
is  next  put  into  a  kind  of  frame  or  box.  Afier 
being  immersed  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  mass 
of  molten  metal,  it  is  taken  out  and  allowed 
to  cool ;  afler  which  the  plaster  of  Paris  is 
knocked  ofi*  with  wooden  mallets,  and  thus 
the  stereotype  plate  is  produced,  the  multipli- 
er of  knowledge,  capable  of  producing  a  mil- 
lion of  beautiful  copies.  Previous  to  the 
plates  being  used,  they  are  carefully  examin- 
ed by  the  "  pickers,'*  as  they  are  termed,  who 
remove  any  superfluous  metal  adhering  to 
them.  Messrs.  Clowes  are  said  to  possess 
the  largest  number  of  stereotype  plates,  their 
stock  weighing  above  1 500  tons,  which  are 
deposited  in  vaults  under  the  premises — a 
stupendous  collection  of  dormant  knowledge  I 

The  eafty  printers  were  their  own  book- 
sellers, and  Peter  SchoBfier  appears  to  be  the 
first  person  who  sold  his  own  editions.  To- 
wards the  16th  century  the  two  trades  began 
to  l)e  disunited;  as  the  printer  found  it  diffi- 
cuh  to  dispose  of  his  own  books,  and  we  find 
there  is  a  petition  extant,  addressed  in  1472, 
by  Sweynheim  and  Pannartz  to  Sixtus  IV. 
stating  the  poverty  they  were  reduced  to, 
owing  to  tneir  having  on  hand  so  many 
copies  of  various  works. 

The  prices  of  books  of  course  fell  consid- 
erably after  the  invention  of  printing,  and 
the  University  of  Paris  instituted  a  tariff  fix- 


ing Che  respective  prices  of  books.  Larn 
sums  however  were  still  paid  for  the  early 
printed  books.  Lambricet  mentions  that  the 
Bishop  of  Angers  gave  forty  gold  crowns  for 
the  Mentz  Bible,  published  in  1462»  and  that 
an  English  gentleman  paid  eighteen  gold 
florins  for  a  missal,  concluding  his  observa- 
tions with  a  remark  which  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  our  own  times,  and  the  truth  of 
which  we  feel  to  the  detriment  of  our  purses 
in  all  our  continental  tours — "Mais  on  a 
toujours  fait  payer  plus  cher  aux  Anglais 
qu'aux  autres  nations." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  accurately 
the  history  of  the  censorship  of  the  press, 
with  all  its  modifications  and  encroachments 
as  they  gradually  arose  in  the  various  coun- 
tries. 

This  custom  was  observed  at  a  period  fiur 
anterior  to  the  epoch  of  the  invention  of  print- 
ing, for,  throughout  the  history  of  literature, 
we  find  instances  of  persons  to  whom  devolv- 
ed the  charge  of  examining  the  works  of 
various  authors.  The  different  universities 
of  Europe,  more  particularly  exercised  this 
authority,  and  the  booksellers  appointed  by 
them  were  compelled  to  take  an  oath  that 
they  would  observe  the  various  statutes 
and  regulations,  and  no  one  could  sell  any 
works  without  this  permission.  They  were 
also  obliged  to  put  up  in  their  shop,  a  cata- 
logue of  the  prices  of  their  books,  and  such  as 
were  deemed  unfit  for  perusal  were  burnt  by 
order  of  the  tmiversity.  Savigny  tells  us  that 
the  Stationarii  of  Bologna  were  compelled 
by  oath  to  keep  by  them  i  1 7  copies  of  certain 
books,  for  the  hire  of  which  there  was  a 
fixed  price. 

At  first  Privileffes,  as  they  were  called, 
were  granted  to  the  printer  for  a  period  of 
fiye  or  seven  years,  in  order  to  secure  to  him 
some  return  for  his  labours.  The  first  in- 
stance on  record  is  one  granted  by  the  Senate 
of  Venice  to  John  of  Spire,  in  1469,  for  five 
years,  for  an  edition  of  Cicero's  Epistles,  the 
first  book  printed  in  that  city.  There  are  a 
few  other  instances  of  this,  and  it  was  the 
custom  to  enter  the  privilege  at  the  end  of 
the  work. 

But  the  interference  of  the  censor  soon 
ceased  to  be  exerted  only  for  the  protection 
of  the  author  and  printer.  These,  finding 
that  by  their  art  they  were  enabled  to  address 
thousands  of  beings,  promulgated  opinions 
deemed  dangerous  by  the  governments  of 
Europe,  and  they  began  to  be  circulated 
amongst  various  nations  through  the  medium 
of  the  press,  and  the  Church  of  Rome  thun- 
dered forth,  though  in  vain,  her  Bulls  for  the 
suppression  of  the  doctrines  propagated  by 
the  champions  of  the  Reformation. 

Beckmann  gives  us  the  first  instance  of 
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the  appointment  of  a  censor,  in  a  mandate 
issued  by  Bertfaold,  Archbishop  of  Mentz, 
in  I486:— 

"  Notwithstanding/'  he  begins,  **  the  facility  given 
to  the  aoqointion  of  seience  by  the  divine  art  ofprint- 
mgi  it  has  been  found  that  some  abnae  thia  inven- 
tion and  convert  that  which  was  designed  for  the  in- 
struction of  mankind  to  their  injury.  For  books  on 
the  duties  and  doctrines  of  relieion  are  translated  from 
Latin  into  German,  and  eircuTated  among  die  people 
to  the  disgrace  of  religion  itself,  and  some  have  even 
had  the  ruhness  to  niake  faulty  versions  of  the  Can- 
ons  of  the  Church  into  the  vulvar  tongue,  which 
belong  to  the  science  so  difficult,  that  it  is  enough  to 
occupy  the  life  of  the  wisest  man.  Can  such  men 
assert  that  our  German  bnffuage  is  capable  of  ezpres- 
nn^  what  great  authors  have  written  in  Greek  and 
Latin  on  the  high  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith,  and 
on  general  science?  Certainly  it  is  not;  and  hence 
they  either  invent  new  words,  or  use  old  ones  in 
erroneous  senses,  a  thing  especially  dangerous  in 
sacred  Scripture.  For  who  will  admit  that  men 
widiout  learning,  or  women  into  whose  hands  these 
translations  may  fsJI,  can  find  the  true  sense  of  the 
gospels  or  of  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  ?  Much  less 
can  they  enter  on  questions  which,  even  among 
Catholic  writers,  are  open  to  subtle  discussion.  But 
■ince  this  art  was  first  discovered  in  this  city  of  Mentz, 
and  we  may  truly  sajr  by  divine  aid,  and  is  to  be 
maintained  by  us  m  all  its  honour,  we  strictly  forbid  all 
peisons  to  translate,  or  circulate  when  translated,  any 
books  upon  any  subject  whatever,  from  the  Greek, 
Latin,  or  any  other  tongue,  into  German,  until  be- 
fore printing,  and  again  before  their  sale,  such  trans- 
lations shall  be  approved  by  four  Doctors  herein 
named,  under  penalty  of  excommunication,  and  of 
forfeiture  of  the  books,  and  of  one  hundred  golden 
floiins  to  the  use  of  our  exchequer." 

This  document  paints  strongly  the  anxiety 
of  the  Romanist  clergy  to  curb  the  freedom 
of  the  press.  That  boay  of  literary  despots 
at  Rome,  known  as  "  the  Congregation  of 
the  Index,"  set  their  ban  upon  every  work 
adverse  to  their  own  tenets,  and  it  is  amusing 
to  think  of  the  surprise  that  must  have  been 
felt  by  many  of  the  minor  literary  inquisitors 
of  the  other  cities  in  Europe,  when  they  found 
many  even  of  their  own  works  put  down  in 
the  Roman  Index, — that  literary  purge  Mil- 
ton so  forcibly  describes  as  raking  "through 
the  entrails  of  many  an  old  good  author  with 
a  violation  worse  than  any  could  be  offered 
to  his  tomb." 

Poor  Richard  Sinion  iVas  a  victim  to  this, 
for  being  compelled  to  insert  in  one  of  his 
works  the  qualifying  opiuiona  of  the  censor 
of  Sorbonne,  he  inclosed  the  alterations  be* 
tween  brackets,  so  that  the  public  might 
clearly  distinguish  between  the  author  and 
the  censor.  But  alas!  his  care  vvas  futile  ; 
for  neglecting  to  mention  his  plan  to  the 
printer,  the  numerous  copies  appeared  with- 
out the  essential  marks,  and  our  readers  may 
imagine  the  despair  of  the  autlior,  when  he 
found  that  these  alterations  flowed  into  the 
original  text,  and  overturned  all  the  peculiar 
opinions  he  sought  to  maintain. 


There  were  but  few  disputes  touching 
copyright  before  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
although  all  are  familiar  with  the  despotism 
displayed  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII. 
nnd  Mary  in  the  Kuppression  e(nd  destruction 
*of  suspected  works.  There  is  an  amusing 
story  in  Burnet,  and  also  Jortin's  Life  of 
Erasmus,  of  Tonstall,  Bishop  of  London, 
who  in  Henry  VIlI.'s  time  was  remarkable 
for  his  preference  for  committing  books  ra- 
j  ther  than  authors  to  the  flames.  Tindal  had 
'just  printed  a  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  the  worthy  bishop  conceived  that 
he  could  not  better  aid  his  cause,  than  by 
buying  up  all  the  editions,  and  making  a 
'  public  bonfire  of  them.  He  accordingly  em- 
ployed  an  English  merchant  named  Pack- 
ington,  at  Antwerp,  then  the  refuge  of  the 
Tindalists  in  1529,  to  procure  all  the  copies 
he  could  find  in  that  city.  The  merchant, 
who  was  a  secret  follower  of  Tindal,  com- 
municated to  him  the  bishop's  design.  To 
his  surprise,  however,  Tindal  gladly  gave 
up  to  him  all  his  copies,  for  he  was  anxious 
to  print  a  new  and  improved  edition,  which 
he  could  not  set  about  until  the  remaining 
copies  of  the  original  one  should  be  dispos- 
ed of.  The  bishop  made  his  bonfire  in 
Cheapside,  but  the  result  was  not  fo  satis- 
factory to  him  as  he  had  anticipated,  for  the 
populace  not  only  cried  out  that  this  was  a 
"  burning  of  the  word  of  God,"  but  evinced 
so  much  curiosity  to  rea4  the  condemned 
book,  that  Tindal's  second  edition  met  with 
a  rapid  sale.  Subsequently  when  one  of 
his  party,  who  was  sent  to  London  to  sell 
some  copies,  was  arrec^ted,  on  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  assurance  that  no  harm  should 
happen  to  him  if  he  would  reveal  the  name 
of  the  person  who  had  so  much  encouraged 
the  sale,  he  readily  accepted  the  pledge,  and 
announced  that  it  was  no  less  a  person  than 
Tonstall,  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  who  by 
buying  up  the  first  edition,  had  occasioned 
the  rapid  sale  of  the  second. 

Under  the  reign  of  Charles  L  a  regular 
establishment  was  formed  for  the  licensing 
of  books.  In  a  letter  from  J.  Mead  to  Sir 
M.  Sluteville,  July  10th,  1628,  it  is  men- 
tioned that  Charles  printed  his  speeches  on 
his  dissolution  of  parliament,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  dissatisfaction  it  occasioned, 
some  one  printed  the  last  speech  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  as  a  companion  piece.  This  was 
presented  to  the  king  by  his  chief  printer, 
with  a  complaint  that  his  privileges  had  been 
invaded,  as  he  asserted  that  it  was  his  own 
copyright.  He  got  no  other  reply  however 
from  the  somewhat  displeased  monarch,  than 
'*  You  printers  print  anything ;"  and  some 
gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber  who  were 
present,  prayed  the  printer  to  bring  more  ' 
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these  rarities  to  the  king,  **  because  they 
might  do  him  good." 

It  is  well  known  how  many  noble  and 
eloquent  compositions  (lave  suffered  from 
the  royal  licensers.  Authors  were  however 
at  lost  relieved  from  the  grievous  oppressions 
of  the  Star  Chamber,  and  we  find  an  act 
was  passed  in  the  eighth  year  of  Anne's 
reign,  securing  to  them  the  exclusive  right 
of  printing  their  books,  for  fourteen  years 
certain,  and  provided  the  author  should  still 
be  living  at  the  end  of  that  term,  an  additi- 
onal fourteen  years  was  to  be  granted  to  him. 
By  the  act  just  uientioned,  authors  were  im- 
peratively to  send  one  copy  of  their  works 
to  the  following  libraries,  viz.  to  the  Royal 
Library,  now  the  British  Museum ;  to  the 
two  English,  the  four  Scotch  universities ; 
Sioa  College,  London  ;  and  the  Faculty  of 
Advocates. 

When  this  act  was  first  passed,  it  referred 
only  to  Great  Britain,  but  in  1811  Ireland 
partook  of  its  benefits,  and  an  additional 
clause  was  made  that  the  penalty  incurred  by 
piracy,  exclusive  of  forfeiture,  was  to  be  in- 
creased from  one  penny  to  three  pence,  and 
that  two  more  copies  were  to  be  entered  at 
Stationers'  Hall,  to  be  delivered  to  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  King's  Inn,  in  the  same 
city.  This  continued  in  force  until  the  ex- 
isting law  of  copyright  was  passed  in  1814, 
and  we  need  not  here  enter  into  the  change 
effected  by  this  bill.  Its  prominent  features 
are,  that  the  duration  of  all  copyrights  shall 
extend  to  the  definite  term  of  twenty-eight 
years,  whether  the  author  should  live  so  long 
or  not ;  with  the  further  provision,  that  if 
after  that  term  he  should  still  be  living,  the 
benefit  of  his  literary  labours  shall  be  con- 
tinued to  him.  In  the  event  of  his  death, 
however,  before  the  expiration  of  twenty- 
eight  years,  his  representative  shall  have 
the  sole  advantage  of  the  printing  and  pub* 
lishing  during  the  remainder  of  the  term. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  even 
slightly  upon  the  merits  of  Mr.  Sergeant 
Taifourd's  bill.  Much  that  is  plausible 
may  and  has  been  said  on  both  sides ;  but 
such  a  subject  should  be  discussed  thorough- 
ly in  all  its  bearings  (which  the  length  of 
this  article  precludes),  or  should  be  left  at 
rest.  Such  of  our  readers,  (if  there  be  any), 
as  may  still  be  unacquainted  with  the  pro- 
posed plan,  and  the  objections  to  it,  may 
easily  obtain  information  from  the  bill  itself, 
and  by  a  clever  letter  addressed  by  Mr. 
Tegg  to  the  "  Times,"  February  20th,  1839. 

The  American  authors  participate  in  the 
benefit  of  the  law  of  copyright  in  England. 
But  for  this,  the  delightful  productions  of 
Washington  Irving,  Cooper,  and  others, 
would  but  ill  repay  them,  for  as  English 


works  of  fiction  can  be  republished  in  Ame« 
rica  free  of  the  expense  of  copyright,  the 
booksellers  can  afford  to  sell  them  at  a  dol- 
lar and  a  half,  where  the  American  work 
costs  two.  In  consequence  of  the  piracy  so 
detrimental  to  the  profits  of  English  authors, 
a  petition  was  sent  by  them  to  Congress  in 
1837,  praying  for  some  law  to  protect  their 
rights.  The  bill  was  brought  in  upon  the 
report  of  the  select  committee  of  which  Mu 
Clay  was  the  chairman,  but  was  lost,  as  Capt. 
Marryat*  relates,  through  the  influence  of 
the  Southerners,  who  were  resolved  not  to 
do  anything  that  might  enable  Miss  Marti- 
neau  to  propagate,  in  those  States,  with 
greater  facility,  her  abolition  doctrines. 
One  of  the  honourable  members  of  Congress 
made  a  characteristic  reply  to  Capt.  Mar- 
ryat,  when  asked  by  that  gentleman  what 
was  his  opinion  upon  the  suQect. 

*^  Well  now,  yoa  see,  Captain,  what  you  ask  of 
us  is,  to  let  you  have  your  copyright  in  this  conn* 
try,  as  you  allow  our  authors  their  copyright  in 
your*8 ;  and  I  suppose  you  mean  to  say  that  if  we 
do  not,  that  our  authors  shall  have  no  copyright  in 
your  country.  We*U  allow  that ;  but  still  I  consider 
you  ask  too  much,  as  the  balance  is  on  our  side  most 
considerably.  Your  authors  are  very  numerous, 
our*8  are  not.  It  is  very  true  that  you  can  steal  our 
copyrights  as  well  as  we  can  your*s;  but  if  you  steal 
ten,  we  steal  a  hundred.  Don't  you  perceive  that 
you  ask  us  to  give  up  the  advantage." 

Another  evil  resulting  from  the  present 
system  is  the  well-known  fact,  that  the  Ame- 
rican booksellers  in  republishing  any  Eng- 
lish work  of  standard  authority,  Especially 
theological  works,  are  very  apt  to  [alter  the 
text,  and  this  means  has  been  resorted  to  for 
the  dissemination  of  Unitarian  and  Socinian 
principles. 

The  present  duty  paid  by  America  upon 
books  in  boards  is  twenty-six  cents  per  pound, 
and  thirty  cents  upon  bound  books.  Books, 
however,  published  prior  to  1775,  are  admit- 
ted upon  a  reduced  duty  of  five  cents. 

The  great  expenses  attending  the  publi- 
cation of  English  works  is  a  prominent  fea- 
ture in  English  literature.  This  results 
from  the  enormous  duties  on  paper  and  ad- 
vertisements. The  duty  on  a  work  of  which 
the  average  number  of  760  copies  is  print- 
ed amounts  to  about  one-seventh  of  the 
whole  cost,  and  on  1000  copies  it  exceeds 
the  entire  remuneration  of  the  author ;  the 
publisher  allows  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  to 
retail  dealers  on  quartos,  and  from  25  to  30 
per  cent,  on  octavos,  and  those  of  an  infe- 
rior size ;  the  credit  they  give  varies  from 
seven  to  twelve  months.  It  is  estimated  that 
between  1500  and  2000  works  are  produced 
annually  in  Great  Britain,  which  at  the  - 
average  impression  of  750  copies  amounts 
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to  between  1,125>000  and    1,500,000  vol- 
umes. 

Throughout  Germany  the  freedom  of  the 
pres^  is  more  or  less  curtailed,  according 
to  the  political  org^anization  of  the  different 
governments.  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  Prus- 
sia are  the  most  vigorous  in  their  surveil- 
lance, while  Wurtemberg,  Baden,  Saxony, 
and  the  free  towns,  allow  greater  freedom. 
In  all  the  states  of  Germany  the  censorship 
is  generally  committed  to  a  certain  number 
of  scholars  belonging  to  the  Universities. 
All  books  and  periodicals  above  twenty  pa- 
ges roust  pass  through  the  bands  of  the 
censors  before  they  can  be  published ;  the 
censor  is  generally  remunerated  by  the  au- 
thor or  publisher,  but  in  some  towns  he  is 
paid  by  the  government.  The  printer  is 
bound  to  send  the  proof  sheets  to  the  censor, 
that  he  may  be  satisfied  that  his  corrections 
have  been  ob^^crved  ;  the  latter  then  grants 
a  certificate,  and  the  work  can  be  legally 
published. 

Literary  property  in  Germany  is  protect- 
ed by  law.  In  1783  the  Diet  passed  an  act 
securing  the  possession  of  a  work  to  the  au- 
thor, for  the  space  of  ten  years  after  publi- 
cation, with  liberty  of  extension  to  twenty 
years  under  certain  circumstances.  In  1838 
a  new  law  respecting  literary  property  was 
issued  in  Prussia,  which  ensures  to  the  author 
the  full  benefit  of  his  labours  during  his  natu- 
ral life,  and  in  the  event  of  his  death  secures 
the  same  privileges  to  his  representative  for 
the  space  of  t hi  rty  years.  Anonymous  authors 
are  protected  by  a  term  of  fifteen  years  only. 

Many  of  the  other  states  have  followed 
the  example  of  Prussia,  but  Austria  pursues 
her  own  policy. 

The  literary  law  also  of  the  Continent  de- 
mands, as  in  England,  that  a  certain  num. 
ber  of  copies  of  every  work  shall  be  lodged 
in  the  various  libraries  of  the  different  states 
io  which  they  are  published.  The  total  con- 
tribution however  required  from  the  author 
is  small  in  comparison  to  that  in  England. 
Only  one  copy  is  required  by  Prussia,  Saxony, 
and  Bavaria ;  Austria  demands  two ;  France 
the  same  number  and  the  Netherlands  three. 

It  would  be  unnecessary  to  advert  to  the 
jealous  restrictions  observed  in  Germany, 
by  which  no  newspapers  or  journals  can  be 
established  without  especial  permission.  The 
number  published  in  Austria  in  1837  amount- 
ed to  seventy,  twenty  of  which  were  printed 
at  Vienna.  A  curious  instance  is  given  in 
Mr.  George  Chalmer's  *<  J«ife  of  Ruddiman'' 
of  the  despotism  displayed  by  the  Venetian 
government  at  one  period  with  regard  to 
the  publication  of  newspapers  ;-— 

^  A  jealous  govsmmeot  did  not  allow  a  printed 
nowspaper ;  aiA  tho  V^potiaii  Gasetto  oontiniwd 
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long  after  the  invention  of  printing  to  our  own 
da3's,  to  bo  distributed  in  manuacriptJ* 

In  the  Magliabechian  library  at  Florence, 
there  are  thirty  MS.  volumes  of  these  Vene- 
tian Gazettes.  We  need  not  remind  our  read- 
er that  we  are  indebted  to  Burleigh  for  the 
earliest  newspaper  published  in  this  country. 

The  number  of  works  published  in  Ger- 
many has  much  increased  of  late.  Almost, 
every  bookseller  is  his  own  publisher,  and 
book- writing  has  grown  into  a  sort  of  mania 
in  that  country,  every  one  being  ambitious 
of  becoming  an  author. 

As  many  of  our  readers  are  probably  well 
acquainted  with  the  book  trade  in  that  coun- 
try, especially  as  connected  with  the  Leipsic 
and  Frankfort  fairs,  we  will  confine  our* 
selves  to  a  very  few  observations.  Mr. 
Henry  Mininger,  in  an  able  poper  on  the 
statistical  account  of  the  German  book 
trade,  tells  ixs  that  the  earliest  information 
which  we  have  of  the  Leipsic  fairs,  is  in  the 
year  1545,  at  which  period  the  celebrated 
booksellers  Steiger  and  Boskoff,  of  Nureoh 
berg,  attended  them,  and  that  in  1560  the 
number  of  new  works  brought  there  amounts 
ed  to  362,  and  in  1616  this  number  was 
doubled.  The  first  printed  catalogue  that 
we  have  of  books  in  Grermany  appeared  in 
1561,  published  by  Greorge  Wilier  of  Augs- 
burg. This  was  followed  by  the  Leipsic 
one  printed  in  1598.  The  nomber  of  sellers 
of  books,  prints  and  music  in  Germany,  in 
connection  with  that  city,  in  1778,  amounted 
to  282 ;  in  1822,  to  556  i  in  1831,  to  830, 
and  during  the  last  year  (1839),  the  num. 
hers  have  augmented  to  1381.  The  book- 
sellers, therefore,  have  increased  66  per  cent 
since  1831,  and  144  per  cent,  since  1822. 

The  German  publisher  sends  his  stock  to 
the  keepers  of  the  various  assortmeqta  of 
books  on  commission  for  a  certain  time, 
and  when  the  market  is  closed,  he  pays  the 
regulated  sum  for  those  sold,  and  takes  back 
the  remainder.  Every  publisher  almost  in 
Germany  has  an  agent  at  the  Leipsic  fairs. 
M.  Bisset  Hawkins,  in  his  little  work  t>D 
Germany,  published  by  Jugel  at  Frankfort, 
mentions,  as  another  proof  of  the  increaiie  of 
the  book  trade  in  that  country,  that  Ijeipsiq 
itself  contained  in  1722  only  19  bookselling 
establishments,  and  13  printing  offices ;  in 
1936  there  were  1 16  of  the  former  and  23 
of  the  latter,  which  have  considerably  in- 
creased since  that  time. 

Since  the  days  of  Napoleon  the  activity  of 
the  French  press  has  also  greatly  augment 
ed.  The  number  of  priniedsbeets,  ezclumti 
of  newspapers,  amounted  in  1816  to66,852rt 
883,  and  in  ten  years  there  wa«  an  increase 
of  16,158,600.  .  At  present  that  number  w 
about  doubled.    The  French  booksellers 
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are  brevet^s,  that  is,  regularly  Hceosedv  and 
bound  to  observe  certain  rules.  French 
dealers  generally  regulate  their  discount  by 
the  suhject,  and  not  by  the  size  of  the  vol- 
ume, as  we  do  in  Bnirland.  For  instance, 
on  history  and  general  literature,  they  allow 
25  per  cent. ;  on  mothemalics  and  other 
scientific  works,  from  10  to  15  per  cent. ; 
but  on  works  of  fiction  as  much  as  50  or  60 
per  cent.  The  piracy  practised  by  book- 
sellers in  France  and  Belgium  is  well 
known.  Baudry's  and  Galignani's  cata- 
logues show  the  immense  number  of  English 
works  which  are  reprinted  in  Paris  for  aU 
most  nothing,  the  bookseller  paying  merely 
for  the  paper  and  printing.  On  the  other 
band,  Belgium  gluts  herself  upon  the  brain 
of  the  French  author,  and  the  result  of  many 
a  weary  hour  and  aching  brow  is  immedi- 
ately caught  up  by  the  Brussels  bookseller, 
who  thus  robs  the  poor  author  of  his  just 
profits.  Switzerland  is  more  particularly 
famous  for  the  immense  number  of  publica- 
tions  reprinted  there;  A  sincte  bookseller, 
in  the  first  six  months  of  1837,  reprinted 
318,615  French  volumes.  It  would  be  a 
ttseless  and  a  weary  task  /or  our  readers, 
were  we  to  enter  with  any  minuteness  into 
the  subject  of  the  importation  of  Foreign 
works  into  the  United  Kingdom.  Theave. 
rage  duty  paid  to  government  for  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  works  is  5/.  per  cwt.  ;  and, 
on  looking  at  the  returns  for  the  last  ten  \ 
years,  we  find  that  there  has  been  no  mote- ; 
ml  increase  or  decrease  during  that  period.  | 
According  to  the  list  laid  before  the  House  i 
of  Commons,  we  find  that  the  total  for  the  i 
last  nine  years  in  England  amounts  toj 
77,005/.,  giving  an  average  per  year  of 
8,556/. ;  in  Scotland,  733/.,  and  an  average 
of  81/.,  and  in  Ireland,  of  2041/.,  and  an 
average  of  249/. ;  and  the  net  produce  of 
the  last  ten  years  for  the  United  Kingdom 
amounts  to  91,590/.,  making  an  average  of 
9159/.  per  year. 

Before  we  conclude  this   hasty  sketch  of 
the  progress  of  printing,  we  cannot  refrain 
from  slightly  alluding  to  one  branch  of  it, 
which  though  but  little  thought  of  by  the  j 
generality,  and  even  its  existence  is  perhaps  j 
wholly  unknown  to  some  of  our  readers,  yet  | 
10  one  sense  probably,  is  productive  of  good  | 
that  surpasses  all  the  other  blessings  that 
are  so  justly  attributed  to  the  art  in  general, 
by  cheering  a  portion  of  mankind,  who,  but 
for  this,  roust  have  continued  to  sit  in  dark- 
nessy  and  condemned  to  the  loneliness  of 
their  own  thoughts — we  allude  to  the  print- 
ing  for  the  blind.     Those  who  from  a  long 
illness,  or  any  other  cause,  have  been  de- 
barred the  pleasure  of  reading,  and  have 
been  dependent  on  others  for  a  short  hour 


of  amusement,  will  remember  the  delight 
they  experienced  when  they  were  pcrmitied 
once  again  to  read  to  themselves,  and  can 
therefore  appreciate  (ar  more  the  vivid  en- 
joyment of  the  blind,  now  enabled  to  while 
away  the  long  hours  in  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  ideas  and  sentiments,  not  only  of 
those  who  have  the  blessing  of  light,  but 
with  those  also  of  their  companions  who  are 
suffering  from  the  same  misfortune;  great 
must  this  alleviation  be  to  the  blind  from 
birth,  but  still  more  so  to  those  who  have 
later  in  life  been  deprived  of  the  light  of 
heaven,  which  they  remember  to  have  en- 
joyed in  the  happy  days  of  early  youth.  To 
them  this  new  power  must  be  as  a  returning 
ray. 

It  is  a  merciful  dispensation  that  with 
persons  deprived  of  one  of  the  senses,  those 
which  are  left  become  doubly  sensible,  and 
this  fact  is  especially  observable  in  the 
blind,  whose  sense  of  touch  and  hearing  are 
almost  proverbially  acute.  Such  of  our 
readers  as  have  associated  with  blind  people 
cannot  fail  to  have  remarked  the  differeiice 
between  those  blind  from  birth,  and  those 
who  have  become  so  in  their  youth,  or  later 
in  life,  which  latter  mostly  retain  a  feeling 
of  regret  for  the  past.  How  often  must  a 
pang  be  unknowingly  inflicted  upon  these 
in  every  casual  conversation,  be  it  of  no 
more  import  than  the  mere  pahsing  remaik 
upon  the  beauty  of  a  flower.  For  they 
naturally  recur  to  the  time  when  they  could 
gather  flowers  in  the  bright  sunshine,  and 
perhaps  remember  with  painful  precision, 
the  form  and  colour  of  the  last  they  looked 
upon.  We  ourselves  have  met  with  an 
instance  of  this  in  a  lady  who  had  been 
deprived  of  her  sight  for  many  years,  and 
at  the  time  when  she  was  reaping  the  bene- 
fit of  the  studies  of  her  early  youth.  We 
were  speaking  in  her  presence  of  some  very 
fine  illustrations  of  a  German  poem,  when 
joining  in  the  conversation,  she  named  some 
beautiful  peculiarities  belonging  to  them, 
thus  showing  how  vividly  her  mind  had 
retained  the  last  impressions  of  sight. 

The  blind  are  indeed  deeply  indebted  to 
theeflbrts  of  those  benevolent  and  intelligent 
persons  who  have  contributed  to  lessen  their 
deprivations  by  this  ingenuity.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  first  idea  of  printing  letters 
that  should  be  tangible,  suggested  itself  to 
the  Abb6  Hauy,  the  superintendent  of  the 
Institution  for  the  blind  at  Paris,  from  his 
observing  a  proof  sheet  which  happened  to 
have  been  printed  only  on  one  side,  and 
consequently  the  letters  appeared  at  the  back 
in  considerable  relief.  Since  then  many 
improvemeots  have  been  made  in  thp  sys. 
teiti,  and  many  books  are  now  printed  ander 
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the  direction  of  Dr.  Piguer.  By  the  bene* 
Yoleot  exertions  of  Dr.  Gall  mucb  has  been 
eStjctcd  ;  after  seven  years  of  patient  inves- 
tigation he  produced,  in  October,  1834,  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John,  in  such  a  type  as  ren- 
ders the  art  of  reading  an  easy  task  to  the 
blind.  A  short  description  of  this  may  not 
be  unacceptable  to  our  readers.  The  letters 
are  cast  in  relief,  the  facility  with  which 
they  can  be  distinguished  depending  on  the 
perfection  of  their  form  rather  than  their 
size.  The  blind  themselves  in  the  various 
Institutions  of  Great  Britain,  America  and 
France,  have  been  employed  in  printing 
some  of  their  own  books.  The  letters  are 
placed  in  two  cases  divided  as  usual  into 
small  squares.  In  teaching  the  blind  child- 
ren to  distinguish  the  letters,  it  is  not  usual 
to  commence  with  the  first  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  as  is  the  case  with  those  who  have 
their  sight,  but  the  difference  bet*veen  a  full 
stop  and  a  comma  is  first  taught,  then  tlie 
semicolon,  and  from  that  they  are  led  on  to 
the  o,  and  the  more  simple  letters,  before 
they  are  allowed  to  attempt  the  complicated 
forms.  They  are  next  taught  the  formation 
of  words  ancf  sentences,  i  he  paper  used 
fur  this  kind  of  printing  is  stouter  than  ordi. 
nary  paper,  and  is  steeped  in  water  for  some 
days  to  prevent  the  edges  of  the  embossed 
letters  from  tearing  it,  to  avoid  which,  the 
pressure  is  also  more  gradual  than  in  the 
common  printing  press.  Dr.  Gall  conceived 
that  angular  letters  would  be  more  easily 
distinguished  than  those  of  the  ordinary 
form,  and  the  result  proved  the  correctness 
of  his  idea,  as  these  were  admirable,  and 
afe  considered  the  m'let  simple  and  tangible. 
Dr.  Gall  yet  further  improved  upon  his  first 
mode  by  composing  the  letters  of  a  succes- 
sion of  points,  which  he  termed  fretted^  so 
that  the  paper  is  almost  perforated  by  them. 
Books  printed  in  this  manner  are  also  exe- 
cuied  with  greater  ease  and  quickness  than 
even  in  common  printing,  and  the  pages  can 
be  impressed  upon  both  sides.  It  was  a 
question  at  first  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  to  employ  only  capital  letters,  but  this 
plan  was  set  aside  on  account  of  the  too 
great  uniformity  that  would  have  resulted, 
and  books  intended  for  the  blind  ore  printed 
in  iho  types  usually  employed  for  pulpit 
Bibles,  as  well  as  in  the  fretted  form. 

The  blind  pupil  is  taught  to  feel  with  the 
first  and  second  fingers  of  his  right  hand, 
whilst  he  keeps  the  line  he  is  upon  with  the 
forefinger  of  the  left  hand ;  the  sense  of 
touch  is  ordinarily  so  sensitive,  in  blind 
persons  that  they  generally  are  able  to  read 
rapidly  after  a  very  few  lesson 99  even  when 
their  hand  is  covered  with  a  thick  glove. 

By  a  similar  proceaa  Iho  blind  are  enabled 


to  correspond  with  each  other  by  the  aid  of 
stamps,  in  which  the  letters  are  set  with 
points,  which  they  press  into  the  paper  fixed 
in  a  frame,  and  they  can  thus  send  letters, 
of  which  the  direction  can  be  read  equally 
well  by  the  postman  as  by  themselves. 

They  form  also  a  very  elficient  manifold 
writer,  for  they  can  readily  pierce  through 
three  or  more  sheets  of  paper  at  the  same 
time,  and  we  know  of  an  instance  of  a  blind 
girl  who  by  this  means  used  to  send  copies 
to  her  friends  of  her  little  compositions  both 
in  poetry  and  music ;  for  this  latter  can  be 
written  m  the  same  manner,  only  with  dif. 
ferent  characters.  The  whole  apparatus 
giving  this  valuable  power  costs  only  fideen 
shillings. 

Wo  refer  our  readers  to  a  work  by  Dr. 
Guill6  of  Paris,  printed  by  the  blind  them* 
selves  at  the  lostituiion  already  alluded  to, 
for  many  interesting  facts  respecting  the 
pl<ins  pursued  there  for  their  education. 
He  relates  that  at  the  Convent  of  the  Celes- 
tines  the  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  was 
united  with  that  of  the  blind,  and  that  the 
inmates  of  each  mutually  endeavoured  to 
hold  a  communication  with  each  other.  The 
blind  having  learnt  that  the  deaf  and  dumb 
could  converse  together  in  the  dark  by 
writing  on  each  other's  backs,  engaged  their 
friends  to  instruct  them  in  this  process. 
The  deaf  and  dumb  found  it  however  no 
easy  task  to  practise  their  mode  of  conver- 
sation during  the  day  time,  and  tried  to 
teach  their  blind  friends  to  wi  itc  characters 
in  the  air.  but  not  succeeding,  and  still  de* 
termined  not  to  be  bafiied,  they  taught  them 
the  manual  alphabet  as  well,  as  their  own 
particular  signs.  We  give  M.  Guill6's  own 
description  of  their  curious  oommunication 
with  each  other : 

'*When  the  blind  person  bad  to  epeak  tofbo 
deaf  and  dumb,  he  made  the  representative  sii^ns 
of  his  ideas,  and  iheaa  signf,  more  or  Ic«8  exactly 
made,  transmitted  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  the  idea 
of  the  blind.  Wlien  ilie  deaf  and  dumb  in  hiatnm 
wished  to  make  himself  understood,  ho  did  it  in 
two  ways ;  he  stood  with  his  arm  stretched  out  and 
motionless  before  the  blind  person,  who  took  hold 
of  him  a  little  above  the  wrists,  and  without  sqnceZ' 
ing  them,  followed  all  the  motions  they  made :  or 
if  it  happened  that  the  signs  were  not  underetood, 
the  blind  man  put  himself  in  the  place  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  whu  thtn  took  hold  of  his  arms  in  the 
same  maimer,  and  moving  them  about  as  he  would 
have  done  his  own  liefore  a  pevmn  who  could  see, 
he  filled  up  the  deficiencien  of  the  first  operation, 
and  thus  completed  the  series  of  ideas  which  he 
wJFhed  to  communicate  to  his  companion**  ***** 
**  It  was  an  extraordinary  sight  to  behold  a  panto. 
mime  acted  in  the  most  profound  silence  by  150 
children,  anxious  to  nnderstaod  each  other,  and 
not  always  succeeding.  Tired  out  at  last  with 
long  and  fruitless  attempts  and  often  ending, 
Uie  the  builders  of  Babel,  by  separating  without 
boing  aUo  to  andSTrtsntl  each  other,  but  at  tfa 
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•MM  tiiiM  not' without  htTio^  g:iT6ii  lecipfoeali 
proofii  of  bad  homoor,  bj  strikiiig  u  the  deiu  do, 
or  Mreamiag  u  do  the  blind.** 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
and  Sunday  School  Union  have  given  their 
valuable  assistance  in  augmenting  the  works 
of  the  blind.  The  former  has  already  pub- 
lished  the  four  Qospels  and  some  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  varying  in 
price  from  three  shillings  to  ten  shillings 
each  ;  and  the  latter,  besides  portions  of  the 
Scriptures,  have  printed  ^*  The  First  Class 
Book/'  for  teaching  the  blind  to  read,  toge- 
ther  with  some  other  little  works  facilitating 
their  education,  and  all  at  a  price  that  ren- 
ders them  attainable  by  the  poor.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  is  the  **  Magazine  for  the 
Blind,''  published  by  Simpkin  &  Marshall, 
which  coats  only  sixpence.  In  the  last 
number  (No.  13,  August,  vol.  2)  there  is 
the  autobiography  of  a  blind  man  (one  of 
the  main  objects  of  its  institution  being  the 
encouragement  for  these  individuals  them- 
selves to  contribute  to  it),  and  the  whole 
publication  seems  judiciously  conducted. 

Perhaps  no  better  mode  could  be  selected 
to  show  the  stupendous  power  of  printing 
than  giving  a  statement  of  the  labours  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  In 
Great  Britain  2572  assistant  and  associated 
societies  are  dependent  on  this  institutioD* 


and  S51  in 'the  colonies  and  other  British 
settlements.  From  the  report  of  the  present 
year,  the  86th  since  its  establishment,  it  ap. 
pears  that  the  Bible  and  Testament  have 
been  translated  into  136  different  langu«iges, 
viz.  European  languages  47,  Asiatic  Rua* 
sian  6,  Caucasian  dialects  5,  Semitic  3,  Per- 
sian 3,  Chinese  8,  throughout  India  &nd 
Ceylon  88,  Polynesian  9,  African  9,  and 
American  8 ;  these  are  exclusive  of  eighteen 
others  in  progress,  but  not  yet  completed. 

The  number  of  Bibles  issued  by  the  So- 
ciety from  March  7th,  1804,  to  March  Slst 
of  the  present  year  (1840)  has  been 
4,771,004,  besides  7,551,467  Testaments, 
in  all  12,822,471,  making  an  average  in 
thirty-five*  years  of  about  352,070  per  year. 
Thus,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  does 
the  Book  of  Truth  beam  upon  many  nations 
of  the  earth  through  this  mighty  invention. 

No  longer  need  we  fear  that  the  treasures 
of  literature  should  be  destroyed  by  a  mon- 
arch's caprice,  or  that  a  sect  of  hypocrites 
can  sweep  into  the  flames  the  learning  of 
former  ages.  The  compositions  of  the 
great  and  good  are  now  preserved  for  the 
instruction  and  amusement  of  succeeding 
oges,  and  the  mind  may  wing  its  way  through 
the  literary  world,  gathering  knowledge,  and 
advancing  in  learning  and  honour. 
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Wang  KeaouLwan  Pih  Men  Chang  Hath  or  the  lasting  Resentnunt  of  Miss  Keaou 
Lwan  Wang ;  a  Chinese  TaJe^  founded  on  fact. — Translated  from  the  Original  by 
Robert  Thorn,  Esquire,  Resident  at  Canton.— Canton. — 1839. — Printed  at  the  Canton 
Press  Office. 


A  SPECTMBN  of  Chinese  literature,  which 
throws  any  light  upon  the  singular  people 
with  whom  we  are  about  to  engage  in  war- 
fare, will  be  viewed  at  the  present  period 
with  peculiar  interest;  and  will  be  refreshing 
after  the  dictatorial  edicts  of  the  mighty  Lin, 
and  his  anathemas  against  the  **  filthy 
liquid."  There  are  many  difiiculties  to  con- 
food  against  in  placing  before  the  public  any 
portion  of  the  literary  productions  of  the 
Chinese,  since  they  invariably  throw  all 
kinds  of  impediments  in  the  way  of  any 
European,  who  attempts  to  attain  an  insight 
into  their  literature. 

Poor  Mon.  P.  Bourgeois,  one  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, during  hia  residence  at  Pekin, 


speaks  most  feelingly  of  his  difficulties  in 
understanding  and  speaking  the  language, 
especially  in  the  first  di.^'course  he  attempted 
to  preach  to  a  native  congregation.  '*  God 
knows,"  says  he,  **  how  much  this  first  ser- 
mon cost  me  I  I  can  assure  you  this  lan- 
guage resembles  no  other.  The  same  word 
has  never  but  one  termination."  He  found 
great  difficulty  in  understanding  the  word 
cAotf,  which,  when  he  first  heard  it,  signified 
a  book,  but  the  next  time  it  was  employed  in 
the  significotion  of  tree;  and  afterwards  he 

*  Between  1804  and  1805  there  was  no  issue,  on 
account  of  the  Universities  not  having  completed 
their  stMsotyped  oditbiis. 
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was  as  much  puzzled  as  the  Frenctiman  was 
in  the  nuraerous  meanings  of  our  word  box^ 
when  he  was  assured  that  it  expressed  greai 
heals,  the  loss  of  a  wager^  Aurora^  &c.  dec. 
'^From  ao  aspirated  tone,"  says  he,  <*you 
must  pass  immediately  into  an  even  one  \ 
from  a  whistling  note  to  an  inward  one ; 
sometimes  your  voice  must  proceed  from 
the  palate,  sometimes  it  must  be  guttural, 
and  almost  always  nasal."  The  poor  man, 
in  his  zeal,  recited  his  sermon  about  fifty 
times  to  his  native  servant,  and  although  he 
coDtinually  corrected  him,  when  it  came  to 
the  trying  nQoment,  *^out  of  tea  parts  of  the 
sermon^'  (as  the  Chinese  express  themselves), 
they  did  not  understand  more  than  three. 
It  is  curious  to  observe  how  great  a  mass 
of  literature  has  been  accumulated  by  the 
Chinese,  notwithstandit^g  that  it  has  ever 
been  a  principle  with  them  to  exclude  the 
learning  of  all  other  nations,  and  to  confine 
the  interchange  of  their  ideas  wholly  within 
their  own  limits.  This  would  seem  to  pro. 
ceed  more  from  their  inflexible  pride  and 
conceit,  than  from  any  dislike  of  adding  to 
their  stock  of  literature,  as  many  of  our 
rvaders  will  remember  that  education  and 
the  advancement  o^  learning  is  looked  upon 
as  a  most  essential  point  in  the  policy  of  the 
government.  The  particular  form  of  prinU 
ing  practised  in  China,  viz.  that  of  stereo- 
typingi  and  the  extreme  chespness  of  the 
copies  of  the  works,  both  in  paper  und  print- 
ingy  tend  to  promote  the  circulation  of  every 
kind  of  literature.  Their  drama,  poetry, 
.and  especially  their  romances  or  novels, 
give  Ud  a  far  greater  insight  into  the  manners 
and  feelings  of  this  singular  nation,  than  any 
other   portion  of  their  literature.      Their 

f^nys  form  a  prominent  part  of  their  literary 
abours.  In  the  collection  of  Chinese  works 
belonging  to  the  East  India  Company,  there 
are  as  many  as  two  hundred  volumes,  and 
a  single  work  in  forty  volumes,  containing 
just  one  hundred  theatrical  pieces. 

The  most  famous  of  their  works  of  fiction 
is  entitled  Tsaetsze,  or  *•  Works  of  Genius ;" 
and  Mr.  Davis  remarks  thst,  **as  the  writ- 
ers address  themselves  solely  to  their  own 
countrymen,  they  need  not  be  suspected  of 
the  spirit  of  misrepresentation,  prejudice  and 
exaggeration,  with  which  the  Chinese  are 
known  to  speak  of  themselves  to  strangers." 
The  same  author  relates  an  amusing  instance 
of  this,  which  occurred  at  Canton  ;  a  native 
being  toM  that  the  King  of  England  rode  in 
a  carriage  drawn  by  eight  horses;  being  de- 
termined to  keep  up  the  honour  of  his  coun- 
try,  immediately  replied,  "China  Emperor 
iweniy^faur .'"  Their  romances  abound 
with  poetry,  as  our  readers  will  find,  even 
in  the  short  narrative  of  Miss  Lwan's  sor. 


rows ;  and  it  is  cuVibus  to  ol^Berve,  that  so 
early  as  1100  years  ago,  they  cultivated  to 
a  very  great  extent  this  bi'anch  of  their  litera* 
ture,  of  which  their  ••  Book  of  Odes"  if  iheir 
earliest  specimen."  Mr.  Davis  gives  us  a'd 
extract  from  a  Chinese  work  on  that  subject, 
in  which  they  themselves  compare  the  pro* 
gress  of  their  versification  in  later  centuries 
to  the  growth  of  a  tree  3  *'  the  ancient  Book 
of  Odes  may  be  likened  to  the  roots ;  when 
Toolo  flourished  the  buds  appeared ;  in  the 
time  of  Kiefi'gdn  there  was  abundance  of 
foliage  ;  but  during  the  Tang  dynasty  msny 
reposed  under  the  shade  of  the  tree,  and  it 
yielded  rich  su^lisft  of  flowers  aiid  fraits." 
The  *«  Book  of  Odes"  is  considered  to  have 
been  written  about  3,000  years  ago,^  and  the 
composition  chiefly  consists  in  descriptions 
of  the  pain  felt  by  the  author,  at  the  conduct 
of  an  ungrateful  friend.  Those  of  our  Ori 
ental  readers  who  have  been  suflicitntly 
curious  to  read  any  part  of  this,  will  re 
member  the  beautiful  allusions  to  tho  storm 
in  one  portion  of  the  work.  Their  poetry 
general  ly  consists  of  odes  and  songs,  of  moral, 
sentimental  and  descriptive  pieces;  amongst 
the  last,  some  of  our  readers  will  recollect 
the  curious  poem  on  London,  written  by  a 
Chinese  in  1613,  who  seems,  from  his  some- 
what accurate  and  quaint  description,  to  have 
been  better  acquainted  than  the  generality  of 
his  countrymen  with  England  and  its  man- 
ners, and  evincing  more  knowledge  with  re« 
spect  to  our  country,  than  Goldsmith  ex- 
hibits in  his  Chinese  philosopher  with 
regard  to  China. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  into 
the  difierent  versification  adopted  by  their 
poets,  nor  the  curious  arrangement  of  the 
shortest,  which  consists  of  three  feet,' and  is 
used  for  assisting  the  memory,  as  in  the 
composition  of  the  Santse  King  *  Trime 
trical  Classic,'  a  work  on  general  know- 
ledge for  boys  in  that  country.  We  would 
refer  our  curious  readers  for  a  very  full  ac 
count  on  this  subject,  to  the  second  volume 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Trausaciions,  which 
gives  numerous  examples,  bat  we  fear  that 
perhaps  in  our  anterior  observations  we 
have  been  guilty,  as  the  Chinese  say,  of 
•*  pouring  water  on  a  duck's  back,"  and  will, 
therefore,  proceed  to  examine  the  amusing 
work  before  us.  The  tale  is  extracted  from  the 
11th  volume  of 
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Kin  Koo  Ke  Kwan,  *'  Remarkable  Obser- 
vations of  Modern  Times,"  in   twelve  vol- 
umes ;  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  ascertain 
under  what  head  the  work  may  be  classed 
since  it  is  neither  in  the  style  of  the  classic 
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nor  in  the  Mandarin  language,  bat  is  rather 
'^  the  demi  or  bastard  clussic.'*  The  resident 
natives  at  Canton,  who  consist  merely  of 
Hong  merchants,  linguists,  compradores, 
&c.  dec,  are  unable  to  afford  translators 
any  assistance  in  the  complicated  ditficukies 
of  the  language,  and  if  they  possessed  any 
literary  knowledge,  are  not  allowed  to  com- 
nnunicate  it.     Mr.  Thorn  tells  us,  that 

*'  daring  a  rtsidenoe  of  ^ye  years  he  has  only  three 
times  (and  that  by^meie  accident)  conversed  with 
persons  who  can  properly  be  called  by  profession 
literary  men  (lettrds  Chinois) ;  two  of  these  occa. 
sions  beinff  upon  business,  no  familiar  conversation 
was  permitted.  'I 'he  third  was  at  a  Ilongr  mer* 
chantHi«  where  a  Nan  lin  (acad^mlcien)  was  visiting 
as  a  friend.  This  ietird  Chinois  condescendcsd  to 
ask  a  few  questions,  but  smiled  with  mcredulity  on 
being  told  that  the  English  had  their  poetry,  as  well 
as  the  Chinese  had  their*s,  and  appeared  actually  to 
sicken  with  diHfust,  when  assured  that  it  was  quite 
possible  in  our  Eartmrous  tongue  to  compose  a  W&n 
cbang !  (thesis  or  homily.)  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  this  gentleman,  on  meeting  the  writer,  gave 
hHnself  out  as  a  merchant,  most  probably  from  the 
idea  that  it  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  lettrd  to 
pollute  his  lips  by  conversing  familiarly  with  a  des. 
pised  foreigner !  In  one  word  then  (and  the  truth 
muft  bo  told,  even  though  with  a  blush)  the  Chi. 
nese  men  of  letters  look  upon  us,  upon  our  punuits, 
and  upon  every  thing  connected  with  us,  with  the 
most  utter  contempt  !*' 

Mr.  Thorn  consulted  one  of  the  Si^en  sang 
or  teachers  who  frequent  the  Hongs,  but 
even  the  most  talented  of  them,  the  transla- 
tor of  £«op'8  fablea  into  Chinese,  only 
plunged  him  deeper  into  his  difficulties ; 
for  having  occasion  to  consult  him  repeat- 
edly during  his  labours  on  the  present  work, 
he  would  continually  give  him  random  in- 
terpretations  of  several  important  pa«sage^. 
The  explanation  of  one  day  was  totally  dif- 
ferent from  the  following,  "  and  when  taxed 
with  inconsistency,  he  would  merely  say, 
that  every  man  wluin  reading  Chinese  poetry 
would  read  it  in  his  own  way;"  that  it  was, 
**  qiiot  homines  tot  sententise,"  ^Mery  man 
had  a  difTerrnt  interpretation. 

Many  of  the  expressions  of  the  Chinese 
writers  are  not  exactly  calculated  for  the 
English  reader,  and  Mr.  Thom  thought  it 
advisable,  in  reperusing  his  work,  to  leave 
out  various  offensive  passages,  and  also  to 
arrange  it  in  such  a  manner  as  should  re* 
lieve  the  remarkably  abrupt  siyle  it  present- 
ed in  an  entirely  literal  form — ^this  little 
work  is  embellished  with  a  very  tolerable 
lithographed  plate  by  a  native  artist,  without 
that  painful  disregard  of  all  perspective 
which  we  have  in  most  of  the  works  of  the 
•*  old  masters"  of  China, 

Previous  to  the  history  of  Miss  Keaoo 
Lwan  Wang  is  the  short  tale  of  a  young 
lady  named  Miss  Neen  urh,  and  a  certain 
Mr.  Cbang-yih ;  but  we  mutt  refer  our  read. 


ers  to  Mr.  Thorn's  translation^  for  this 
lady's  remarkable  character  and  adventures, 
and  on  the  present  occasion  will  confine 
ourselves  to  the  more  pathetic  narration  of 
the  former  lady. 

We  are  told  that  **  this  fact,"  meaning 
the  history  of  Miss  Wang,  *'  did  not  occur 
in  the  Tang  dynasty,  neither  in  the  Sung 
dynasty,  but  it  took  place  in  our  owO|  or  our 
fathers'  lime." 

The  tale  commences  with  our  readers  be- 
ing informed  that — 

**  During  the  four  years  of  the  retgn  of  the  Em. 
peror  Teenshan  the  Meaoulze  barbarians  of 
Kwangse  rebelled  and  caused  a  deal  of  confusion. 
Every  place  was  despatching  troops  to  subdue  or 
extirpate  the  rel>els,  and  among  others  was  a  Cheh. 
wuy  (the  rank  of  a  colonel)  catted  Wang. r hung,  of 
the  Lingan  military  station,  who  was  bringing  up  a 
division  of  Chekeang  soldiers,  but  who  nut  arriving 
in  time  was  reported  to  the  emperor,  and  in  conse* 
queoce  degraded  to  the  post  of  a  TKceri  hoo,  (or  a 
captain),  and  further,  being  sent  to  perform  his 
duties  at  the  centre  of  the  military  station  of  Nan 
yang,  in  the  province  of  llonan,  he  forthwith  took 
his  family  to  the  place  of  his-  official  employment. 
Wang-chung  was  upwards  of  sixty,  and  had  only 
one  son,  called  Wangpew,  who  being  somewhat 
famed  for  skill  and  valour,  was  detained  by  the 
viceroy  and  his  lieutenant  in  the  army  as  a  sort  of 
cadet.  He  had  however  two  daughters,  the  elder 
was  called  Keaou  Lwan,  and  the  younger  Kcaou 
Fung.  Lwan*8  age  was  now  about  eighteen,  and 
Fung*B  about  two  years  leKS.  Fung  had  been 
brought  up  apart  from  her  home,  and  being  betroth, 
ed  to  a  cousin  by  the  rooihcr*s  side  from  her  tender 
years,  tiiere  only  remained  Lwan  who  had  not  yet 
been  pledged  to  matrimony.  Captain  Wang  bad 
married  his  present  wife,  Mrs.  Chow,  after  the 
death  of  his  first  wife,  and  Mrs.  Chow  had  an  elder 
sister  who  had  married  into  the  family  of  Tsaou, 
but  who  now  being  a  widow  and  very  poor,  was 
received  into  her  sister's  honse  9m  a  sort  of  com- 
panion to  her  niece.  Krsou  Lwan  and  the  whole 
family  called  her  by  the  familiar  appellation  of  aunt 
Tsaou.*' 

Miss  Lwan  seems  to  have  been  inclined 
from  her  infancy  to  be  a  little  blue,  and  had 
a  touch  of  romance  combined  with  it ;  for 
she  would  often  '*  sigh  when  standing  in  the 
pure  breeze  or  the  bright  moon,"  and  com* 
plain  of  her  state  of  single  blessedness.  We 
must  not  forget  to  mention  in  the  establish, 
ment  a  little  lady's  maid,  who,  like  ail  lady's 
maids,  was  every  thing  to  her  young  mis- 
tress, and  quite  au  fait  in  the  art  of  deliver* 
ing  a  billet-doux,  as  well  as  dreas-making 
ond  dressing  hair. 

One  fme  morning,  being  the  Tsinff-miog 
term,  or  during  the  time  when  the  Chinese 
worship  at  the  tomb  of  their  ancestors,  Miss 
Keaou  Lwan  went  into  the  back  garden,  ac- 
companied by  her  good  aunt  and  her  little 
M  aitiog-maid,  to  unbend  hor  mind  by  a  game 
in  the  round-about.  During  their  amuse- 
ment they  were  watched  by  a  young  gentle- 
man who  waa  a  Sewtaae*  or  a  fiacheloir  of 
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Arts,  named  Ting  chang,  of  the  family  of 
Cliow,  in  the  Foo  disi rlct  of  Soochow.  It  so 
happened  that  his  father  was  a  profes'sur  oi 
the  College  of  Nan  yan^;:,  and  tbat  this  same 
college  was  on  aline  with  the  military  sta- 
tion ,*  so  our  young  gentleman  dressed  in 
mulherry  coloured  clothes,  and  wearing  on 
his  head  a  cap  or  kerchief  of  the  Tang  dy- 
nasty. *vas  hcnding  forward  his  head  and  look, 
ing  on,  called  out  without  ceasing,  *•  Well 
done  !  well  done  !"  Poor  Miss  Keaou  Lwan^s 
countenance  was  suffused  with  blubhes,  and 
like  all  :imid  young  ladies  she  rushed  for 
protection  to  the  first  person  near  her,  which 
was  her  aunt,  and  then  made  a  precipitate 
rctrtat  to  her  boudoir  or  fragrant  chambfr, 
as  it  is  called  in  China.  Young  Mr.  Ting 
chang,  delighted  with  the  adventure,  jumps 
over  the  wail  to  hover  round  the  spot,  where 
the  atmosphere  had  been  perfumed  by  her  pre- 
sence, and  in  sodoini;  was  fortunate  enough 
to  find  **n  handkerchief  of  scented  gauze,three 
cubits  long  nnd  finely  embroidered;"  over* 
joyed  at  his  prize  and  hearing  some  footsteps, 
he  makes  his  exit,  and  takes  his  stand  at  the 
same  gap  in  the  wall — the  liitle  waiting-maid 
makes  her  appearance,  who  was  sent  by  her 
mistress  to  look  for  the  lost  scarf. 

"  The  student  seeing  her  go  round  and  round. 
Again  and  again, and  hunt  hero  and  tJicre  and  evo< 
ry  where,  until  perfectly  fagfjrcd,  at  length  smiled, 
and  sai'l  to  her,  *  My  preily  miss,  the  handkerchief 
having  already  gat  into  anuiher  person's  poetesaion, 
pray  what  use  is  there  in  looking  for  it  any  longer  V 
The  waiting-maid  ra  wi  d  her  head,  and  seeing  that  it 
was  a  Suwtsae  who  had  addressed  her,  came  forward 
with  a  *  ten  tiwosand  blessings  on  you,  young  gen- 
tleman. I  presume  thai  it  is  my  young  master  who 
has  picked  it  up ;  if  so,  please  to  return  it  me,  and 
niy  gratitude  will  be  unbounded  I*  The  student 
asked,  '  pray  whom  does  the  gauze  handkerchief 
belong  to  V  The  waiting.maid  replied,  *  it  belongs 
to  my  yoong  lady.'  The  student  rejoined  *  since  it 
belongs  to  your  young  lady,  I  must  still  have  your 
young  lady  come  and  ask  fur  it  herself,  and  then  I 
will  return  it  her.'  ** 

A  pretty  little  flirtation  then  takes  place 
between  the  student  and  the  waiting  maid ; 
he  former  declaring  who  he  is,  and  in  re- 
turn learns  from  the  *' pretty  Miss"  thai  her 
'*  mighty  name"  is  Ming  hea,  and  that  she  is 
the  bosom  attendant  of  her  mistress.  Ting 
chang  stilt  refuses  her  the  handkerchief^  but 
begs  her  to  take  a  little  piece  of  poetry  to 
her  mistress,  written  upon  a  sheet  of  peach 
flowered  paper,  doubled  up  so  as  to  form  a 
fangshing^  or  parallelogram,  and  after  a  little 
persuasion,  aided  by  the  gifl  of  an  irresisti- 
ble gold  hair  pin,  she  consents,  .  This  is  the 
commencement  of  a  poetical  correspondence 
betwecD  tlie  new  lovers,  '*  so  voluminous" 
that  we  cannot  here  narrate  it  alL  We  shall, 
kowerer,  give  our  readers,  in  the  author's 


words.  Aunt  Tsaou's  discovery  that  hei* 
niece  has  a  lover. 

**The  season  of  the  year  was  now  theTiftvn^ 
yang.term,'*  (or  the  fifth  day  of  the  fifth  moon,  « 
great  Chinese  holiday,)  '*  and  Captain  Wang  spread 
a  little  family  banquet  in  the  pavilion  in  the  gaiHion/ 
Ting  chang  kept  going  backwards  and  forwardii 
near  a  favourite  spot :  be  knew  perfectly  well  that 
the  young  lady  herself  was  in  the  back  ground,  but 
he  had  no  means  of  seeing  her  or  speaking  with  her 
face  to  face,  neither  could  Ming  hea  communicate 
a  single  word.  While  he  was  in  the  very  midst  of- 
hilt  perplexity,  be  iroezpcctedly  met  with  a  foldief 
of  the  military  station,  whose  name  was  Sinkew. 
Now  this  said  Sinkew  was  also  a  very  skilful  car- 
penter, he  was  commonly  employed  in  the  military 
station,  whore  be  acted  aa  a  sort  of  police  aeijeant, 
and  was  moreover  frequently  in  the  college,  wbers 
they  employed  him  as  a  workman.  Ting  chang 
then,  on  meeting  Sinkew,  forthwith  wrote  out  a 
verso  of  poetry,  which  he  sealed  op  carefully,  and 
taking  two  hundred  cssb,  gave  them  to  the  soldier 
to  buy  himself  a  cop  of  wine,  entmsUng  him  at  th* 
same  time  with  the  letter,  which  he  was  instructed 
to  hand  over  to  Mies  Ming  hea.  Sinkew,  when  he 
had  received  a  man's  pay,  was  an  honcft  enough 
fellow  in  divcharging  the  duty  he  was  engaged  furs 
BO  he  waited  till  neat  morning,  when,  apymg  a  good 
opportunity,  he  slipped  the  letter  into  Ming  Ilea's 
hand,  who  in  her  turn  handed  it  up  to  her  young 
lady.  Keaou  Lwan  accordingly  broke  it  open  and 
perused  it.  There  was  a  small  introdneiion,  which 
said,  *  On  the  festival  of  the  Twao-yang,  I  looked 
for  my  young  lady  Keaou  Lwan  in  the  garden,  and 
not  seeing  her,  my  mouth  uttered  the  following 
verse,  impromptu — 


tt 


I  have  spun  the  party-coloured  thread  with  whieh 
I  had  hoped  to  have  bound  our  destinies  together. 


**  I  have  poured  out  the  full  goblet  spiced  with  tho 
Chang  poo  leaf,  which  I  had  expected  to  have 
pledged  with  you ! 

'*  But  clouds  sunder  the  river  of  oor  mutual  sym* 
pathies,  1  see  not  her  who  is  the  delight  of  my 
eyes; 

'*  And,  like  the  Iteauteoua  snn.flower,  in  vain  my 
heart  turns  to  the  God  of  day  !*• '  ^^^^^ 

**  At  the  end  of  the  bi1Iet.douz  were  these  words, 

*  Chow  Ting  chang,  of  Sung.Iing,  who  scribbled 
this,  presents  his  best  respects.' 

**  Keaou  Lwan,  having  read  this  love  letter, 
placed  it  on  the  top  of  her  bookstand.  She  then, 
in  course,  went  to  comb  her  hair,  not  yet  having 
made  a  reply,  when,  unexpectedly,  Aunt  Tsaou  en* 
tered  the  fragrant  apartment,  and  seeing  a  scribbled 
sheet  of  poetry,  gave  a  great  start,  and  exclaimed, 

*  Ah  !  Miss  Keaou  I  If  you  have  these  clandestine 
goings-on  in  Uie  western  outhouse,*  why  not  have 
the  landlord  of  the  eastern  path  to  direct  you  ? 
How  could  you  ever  think  of  concealing  this  piece 

« This  alludes  to  a  well-known  Chinese  novel 
called  the  •«  Se  Seang,"  (literally,  the  Western 
Outhouse.)  which  relates  to  the  intrigues  of  Mim 
Tsuy,  from  whoee  eyes  a  single  glance  beiflt  an 
unfortunate  student,  named  Master  Chang  Kung^ 
alias  tCwan  Suy,  of'his  soul  ^nd  spirit,  and  conse? 
quently  be  bcoamo  her  devoted  admirer,  and  bor- 
rowed the  outhoQseof  the  temple,  under  pretencfl 
of  studying  there,  but  the  current  of  their  lOTep  d\4 
not  run  smootht 
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of  basinem  fVom  me  P  K^oa  Lwan  blushed,  mnd  I 
replied,  *klthoUfrfa  we  have  been  stringing  a  few' 
rhymes  together,  the  thing  has  not  gone  any  fur- 
ther ;  were  it  so,  I  should  not  dare  to  conceal  it 
from  my  dear  AunL*  Aont  Tsaou  remarked,  *  This 
young  stadei^t.  Chow,  is  a  sewtsae,  of  Koang>nan 
provinco ;  ypur  respective  families  are  much  upon 
a  pits  why  i)pt  desire  him  to  send  a  go-between  to 
arrange  matters  ?  You  would  then  complete  a 
matr.monial  connection  for  life,  and  would  no(  this 
be  a  good  plap  V  *' 

Many  amusing  details  respecting  the  cer. 
emony  of  marriage  may  be  found  in  a  work 
entitled  ''The  Fortunate  Union."  A  mar- 
ried woman  in  China  must  really  be  con- 
sidered a  very  happy  person,  for,  like  the 
sovereign  of  our  country,  ^  she  can  do  no 
wrong.*'  Upon  the  shoulders  of  the  unfor- 
tunate husband,  who  stands  in  a  similsr  sit- 
uation to  our  ministers,  rests  all  the  respon- 
sibility of  her  actions  as  well  as  of  his  own. 
The  lady  on  marriage  assumes  her  hus. 
band's  surname.  There  are  seven  grounds 
of  divorce,  amongst  which  are  talkativeness, 
thieving,  ill  temper,  &c.  Aunt  Tsaou  men- 
tions  the  usual  custom  of  a  go-between, 
which  is  always  observed,  and  is  entitled 
ping.  These  agents,  selected  by  the  parents, 
bring  the  matter  about  by  inquirinf^  into  the 
relstive  positions  in  life  of  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  as  it  is  essential  in  China  that 
there  should  be  an  equality  of  rank  on  both 
sides.  The  most  appropriate  time  is  con- 
sidered to  be  in  spring,  and  in  the  first  moon 
of  the  Chinese  year  (February),  when  the 
peach  tree  blossoms  in  China.  Our  readers 
will  remember  the  delicate  allusion  Mr. 
Chow  wished  to  convoy  to  his  fair  one,  in 
writing  upon  peach-coloured  paper.  Mr. 
Davis,  in  his  work  on  China,  gives  us  some 
very  beautiful  verses  from  the  pen  of  Sir 
William  Jones,  the  paraphrase  of  a  literal 
translation  of  a  passage  in  the  Chinese 
«  Book  of  Odes  :"— 

*<  Sweet  Child  of  spring,  the  garden's  queen, 
Yon  peach  tree  charms  the  roving  sight ; 

Its  fragrant  leaves,  bow  richly  green, 
Its  Uossoms,  how  divinely  bright  X 

**  So  softly  shines  the  beauteous  bride, 

By  love  and  conscious  virtue  led, 
0*er  her  new  mansion  to  preside, 

And  placid  joys  around  her  spread." 

But  we  left  Miss  Lwan  in  rather  a  critical 
position.  She  yety  rationally  concedes  to 
ner  aunt's  wishes,  snd  accordingly  writes  a 
few  rhymes  to  her  lover,  telling  him  that  he 
would  '*  do  well  to  employ  the  go-between, 
to  comwiunicate  a  word  in  season."  Ting 
chang,  upon  receiving  the  poetry,  sends  his 
friend  Chaou-heo  kew,  (literally  the  man  of 
ice,)  to  Captain  Wang,  soliciting  the  honour 
of  his  daughter's  hand.    Now  Miss  Lwan 


was  every  thing  to  her  father,  as  she  arrang- 
ed all  his  papers  and  wrote  his  letters,  and 
as  he  could  not  possibly  do  without  her,  he 
would  give  no  promise.  Upon  this  decision 
of  the  hard-hearted  parent,  heaps  of  verses 
pass  between  the  disconsolate  lovers,  and  a 
bright  thought  occurs  to  Ting  chang  that 
Mrs.  Wang  is  of  the  same  family  name  as  his 
own,  and  that  he  will  pay  his  respects  to  her 
and  ask  to  become  her  adopted  nephew.  To 
further  his  plans,  he  complairs  to  his  father 
that  the  college  is  too  confined  for  his  studies, 
and  that  he  should  like  to  pursue  them  in 
the  back  garden  of  the  military  station.  His 
father,  Professor  Chow,  negociates  the  affair 
with  Captain  Wang,  and  it  is  amicably  ar- 
ranged, and  that  he  shall  also  take  his  meals 
with  the  family.  Ting  chang  chooses  a 
lucky  day  on  the  almanack,  and  taking  some 
silks  and  brocades  as  presents,  makes  his 
appearance  at  Captain  Wang's  house,  and  is 
most  graciously  received.  The  old  gentle- 
man, however,  takes  care  to  cut  off  all  com* 
munication  between  his  daughtt^r's  apart- 
ments and  the  young  student's,  so  that  now 
no  more  peach  blossom  paper  could  be  used. 
This  was  not  a  y^Ty  favourable  state  of  af- 
fairs for  the  lovers,  and  poor  Miss  Lwan 
falls  sick  and  refuses  to  eat. 

Ting  chang  all  of  a  sudden  remembers 
that  he  is  deeply  read  in  the  science  of  medi- 
cine, and  declares  to  Captain  Wang  that 
he  can  do  her  more  good  than  any  of  the 
soothsayers  and  physicians  already  consult- 
ed. The  plan  succeeds,  and  he  obtains  two 
or  three  interviews  with  his  fair  one  ;  bat 
the  tiresome  old  lady  and  gentleman  are  al- 
ways present.  To  remedy  this  he  proposes, 
as  an  essential  thing,  that  the  invalid  shall 
have  more  exercise.  From  this  time  the 
course  of  their  love  runs  smoothly,  and  we 
give  our  readers  the  following  interesting 
scene  of  the  first  vows  which  passed  be* 
tween  ihem,  while  they  were  in  the  garden : 

**  Ting  chang  at  lengrth  seized  an  opportunity 
when  no  one  was  present  to  urge  his  salt,  and  ear- 
nestly implored  a  glance  at  the  fragrant  chamber. 
Keaou  Lwan  stole  a  look  towards  the  wpoi  where 
aunt  Tsaou  stood,  and  answered  in  a  low  whisper 
'  the  key  is  in  her  possession,  my  brother  must  him- 
self beg*  it  of  her.*  Ting  chang  in  an  instant  com- 
prehended her  meaning,  and  next  day,  having 
purchased  two  pieces  of  the  finest  silks  and  a  pair 
of  gold  bracelets,  he  employs  Ming  hea  to  laj  them 
before  aunt  Tsaou.  This  good  lady  forthwith  hied 
away  to  her  niece,  and  said  to  her,  *  young  master 
Chow  has  been  sending  me  a  verv  handsome  present. 
I'm  sure  I  don*t  know  what  his  meaning  can  be 
by  00  doing  !*  •  Why,*  said  Kesou  Lwan,  '  he  ia  a 
young  and  thoughtless  student,  and  not  without  hit 
faults,  I  presume  he  means  by  his  present  to  solicit 
my  kind  aunt's  indulgence !'  Aunt  Tsaou  replied, 
*  what  is  most  at  heart  with  you  two  youog  ft^ln  I 
know  perfectly,  but  whatever  intercourse  you  aaay 
have,  I  will  never  disclose  it !'    Saying  theys  wordi^ 
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•he  took  the  key  and  handed  it  oyer  to  Minp  hea. 
Lwan%i  heart  was  delighted,  and  she  insuntly 
wrote  the  following  stanzas  to  Ting  cbang  ; 

'  In  secret  I  take  those  words  and  send  them  to  my 
lord,  ' 

Bat  do  not  inconsiderately  open  your  lips  to  other 

people  ! 
This  night  the  door  of  the  fragrant  apartment  will 

not  be  locked, 
And  when  the  moon  changes  the  shadows  of  the 

flowers  let  my  loyer  come  V 

On  reeeiying  these  lines.  Ting  Chang's  joy  was 
without  bounds.    That  night,  when  it  was  already 
dosk  and  the  watchman's  first  drum  had  sounded, 
he  with  slow  and  stealthy  steps  bent  his  way  to  the 
inner  section  of  the  house,  and   the  back   door 
bBingajar,  he  sideways  slipped  himself  through. 
From  that  day  when  he  felt  her  pulse  in  her  bed- 
room and  returned  by  the  back  garden,  he  had  but 
slender  recollection  of  the  pasuige,  so  lie  moved 
along  slowljr :  but  at  length  seeing  the  rays  of  a 
lamp  and  Ming  hea  standing  waiting  for  him  at 
the    door,  he  quickened  his   pace,   and    walked 
straight  into  the  young  lady's  chamber.      Ting 
chang  made  her  a  low  bow  and  wished  to  clasp  her 
in  his  arms,  but  Lwan  pushed  him  off  and  desired 
Ming  hea  to  call  aunt  Tsaou  to  come  and  sit  with 
her.     At   this    the  student's  hopes  were  greatly 
baulked,  and  all  the  bitterness  of  disappointed  loye 
rising  up  before  his   eyes,  he  upbraided  her  with 
change  of  mind,  and  his  tears  were  about  to  flow. 
Lwan,  seeing  him  in  this  state,  observed,  *  I  am  a 
yirtoous  maiden,  and  yon,  sir,  are,  I  believe,  no  rake ; 
alas !    it  is  only  because  the  youth  possesses  talent 
and  the  fair  one  beauty  that  we  thus  love,  thus 
compassionate  each  other !    I,  having  clandestinely 
admitted  you  to   my  apartment,  now  hold  myself 
yeurs  fer  ever !  and  you,  sir,  were  you  now  to  cast 
me  off,  would  not  this  be  a  poor  return  for  the  i 
implicit  confidence  I  repose  in  you?    Hoi  you  I 
must  here  in  the  presence  of  the   all-seeing  Gods, 
swear  to  live  with  me  as  man  and  wife,  tSl  both 
otir  heads  are  white  with  age  ;  if  you  aim  at  any 
irregularity  beyond  this^  though  you  slay  me,  yet 
will  I  not  consent.'    She  speke  these  words  with 
great  earnestness,  and  had  scarce  finislied  when 
aunt  Tsaou  arrived.  This  lady,  in  the  first  instance, 
thanked  Ting  chang  for  the  handsome  present  he 
had  sent  her  during  the  day,  and  the  young  gentle, 
man  ii^  return  implored  her  to  pUy  the  part  of  a 
go-between  and  marry  them.    He  swore  to  be  a 
most  faithful  and  loving  husband ;  and  his  impre. 
eation,  if  false,  flowed  from  his  mouth  like  a  torrcDt. 
Under    these    circumstances,    aunt    Tsaou   thus 
addressed  them  both  :—•  My  beloved  nephew  and 
niece,  since  you  wish  that  I  play  the  go-between, 
you  must  begin   by  writing  out  conjointly   fdur 
copies  of  a  marriage  contract.    The  first  copy  we 
will  take  and  burn  before  heaven  and  earth,  so  as 
to  call  the  good  and  evil  spirits  to  witness  what  we 
are  about.    Another  copy  you  will  leave  with  me, 
the  go-between,  as  proof,  if  at  some  future  day  your 
love  towards  each  other  should  wax  cold :  and 
each  of  you  should  preserve  a  copy  as  a  plodj^e, 
that  one  day  or  another  you  will  join  the  bridal 
cups,  and  go  through  the  other  forms  of  a  regular 
marriage.    If  the  woman  deeeive  the  man,   may 
the  swift  lightning  strike  her  dead  !    If  the  man 
deceive  the  woman,  may  unnumbered  arrows  slay 
his  body !  and  further,  maybe  or  she  again  receive 
the  punishment  of  their  crime  in  the  city  of  the 
dead,  by  sinking  into  the  hell  of  darkness  for  ever 
and  ever ."     Aunt  Tsaou  pronounced  the  curse  in 
a  ihost  solemn  and  touching  manner,  that  struck 
awe  for  a  momant  info  the  hearts  of  both  the  student 
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and  Lwan ;  with  mntnal  fondness,  however,  thay 
set  about  writing  out  the  several  copies  of  the 
marriage  contract,  which  being  solemnly  sworn  to, 
they  knelt  in  humble  worship  before  heayen  and 
earth,  and  afterwards  returned  their  hearty  thanka 
to  aunt  Tsaou.  She  then,  producing  rich  fruits  and 
mellow  wine,  pledged  each  of  them  in  a  cup,  and 
wished  them  joy  as  man  and  wife." 

Our  reader  must  understand  that  these 
clandestine  marriages  seldom  take  place  in 
Chinay  and  therefore  our  lovers  were  very 
cautious  in  their  movements,  for  fear  that 
old  Mr.  Wang  should  discover  them.    Mat- 
ters however  went  on  very  prosperously, 
and  the  little  waiting  maid  Ming  hea  was 
despatched  every  third  or  fifth  day  with  an 
invitation  froin  her  mistress  to  Master  Ting 
chang  to  come  to  her.    And  thus  half  a  year 
rolled   on,  and   Professor   Chow's  term  of 
office  having  expired,  he  departed,  and  would 
have  taken  his  son  with  him,but  that  he  refus- 
ed, on  the  plea  that  he  wished  to  complete  his 
course  of  studies,  but   really  from  his  ex. 
cessive  love  for  Miss  Lwan.     But  our  read- 
ers will  find  that  love  is  but  a  name,  as  well 
as    friendship;     for  I'ing  chang   looking 
over  the  Pekin  Gazette  perceived  that  his 
father,  on  account  of  ill  health,  had  retired' 
from  office,  and  was  gone  to  his  native  place. 
A  violent  desire  of  seeing  his  parents  sud- 
denly seizes  him.     His  grief  is  observed  by 
Miss  Lwan  and   her  aunt,  who   both  very 
generously  urge  him  to  follow  the  dictates 
of  his  filial  affection.     By  their  united  en- 
treaties he  at  last  consents  to  go  ;  we  give 
our  readers,  in  the  words  of  the  translator, 
the  affecting  scene  of  the  last  few  hours  the 
lovers  were  together  : — 


*'  That  night  Lwan  set  out  wine  in  the  fragrant 
apartment,  and  sent  an  invitation  to  Ting  chang. 
Then  she  again  went  over  all  tho  circumstances  of 
their  previous  oath,  and  agsin  they  fixed  upon  as  it 
were  their  wedding  day.  Aunt  Tsaou  also  sat  by 
their  side  :  they  conversed  the  liye-long  night,  nor 
did  balmy  sleep  once  seal  up  their  eres.  When 
about  to  depart,  Lwan  asked  the  student  to  leaye 
with  her  the  place  of  his  abode.  Ting  chang  in. 
quired  for  what  reason.     'Nothing,'  said  Lwan, 

*  merely  in  case  of  your  not  coming  speedily,  I  may 
perhaps  send  a  few  lines  to  you.'  The  student 
caught  up  a  pencil  and  wrote  the  following  sen. 
tence : — 

*  When  I  think  of  my  relations  a  thousand  mUes  o% 
I  must  return  to  Soochow— 

My  family  dwell  in  Woa  keang  town,  the  seven. 

teenth  division — 
You  must  ask  for  the  mouth  of  the  Shwang  yang 

rivulet  in  the  South  Ma — 
And  at  the  bottom  of  the  Yeuling  bridge  stands 

the  house  of  Woo  the  grain  inspector.' 

•*  Ting  chang  said  farther  by  way  of  ezplanation» 
'  the  name  of  our  family  is  properly  speaking  Woo, 
and  one  of  my  ancestors,  a  long  time  ago,  in  fulfill, 
ing  the  duties  of  a  tithing  man,  was  very  famona 
for  the  way  in  which  he  managed  the  grain  intrust, 
cd  to  him ;  hence  we  are  called  the  family  of  Wor 
the  grain  inspector.    Chow  i^  the  name  of  anoth 
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fttmily  into  which  we  hmve  been  adopted.  Although 
to  satisry  you,  my  love,  I  have  written  out  these 
linee,  yet  is  there  little  occAtion  for  them,  seeing  the 
vehemenoe  of  my  desire  to  return  to  you.  While 
■eperated  from  you,  days  will  seem  years.  Tiie 
longest  that  I  can  possibly  be  away  is  a  year,  the 
•boriest,  about  half  that  time,  when  I  will  most  cer- 
tainly bring  my  father's  card  in  my  hand«  and  come 
myself  to  claim  you  as  my  bride.  As  I  live  I  will 
never,  never  permit  my  beauty  of  the  harem  to  be  a 
prey  to  anxiety  and  suspense.*  Having  thus  spoken 
they  embraced  each  other  and  wept;  gradually 
'nighrs  candles  being  burnt  out,  the  envious 
streaks  of  day  did  lace  the  severing  clouds  in  the 
far  east,'  when  Lwan  herself  accompanied  her  lover 
out  of  the  garden.  There  is  on  record  a  stanza  of 
eight  lines  in  couplets  to  the  following  purport  :— 

TINO  CHANG. 

*  Bound  together  by  mutual  sympathy  as  fish  to  the 

water,  so  have  we  been  evidently  created  for 
each  other ! 
But,  alas!  when  I  think  of  my  parents  far  away  I 
am  compelled  to  tear  myself  from  yon.' 

KBAOU  LWAN. 

*  In  the  flower  garden  henceforward  who  will  look 

with  roe  at  the  bright  moon  ? 
In  the  fragrant  apartment  from  this,  I  care  not 
about  playing  at  chess  !* 

^  TXMO  CHANO. 

*  I  only  fear  lest  your  person  being  far  distant  from 

me,  your  love  may  also  grow  cold ! 
I  feel  no  anxiety  about  my  literary  eseays  not  be. 
ing  complete,  I  only  dread  lest  my  happiness 
be  not  complete  V 

KCAOU  LWAN. 

*  I  droop  my  head  and  speak  not,  but  the  feelings  of 

my  heart  are  peHectly  alive  to  what  is  going 
on! 
Though  overcome  with  grief  at  the  thoughts  of 
parting,  I  perforce  assume  a  look  of  content 
and*  satisfaction.** 

**  In  a  moment  mere  it  was  broad  day.light,  and 
the  horse  that  was  to  bear  the  student  from  bis  bride 
stood  at  the  door  read^  saddled  and  bridled.  Mr. 
Wang  got  wine  ready  m  the  inner  hall,  and  his  wife 
and  the 'Other  ladies  assembled  for  the  stirrup  cup 
or  parting  glass.  Ting  chang  again  made  his 
obeisance  and  took  his  leave.  Lwan,  finding  that 
grief  was  getting  the  better  of  her,  and  that  she  was 
about  to  burst  into  tears,  silently  stole  away  to  her 
apartment,  where  she  caught  up  a  piece  of  black 
silk,  such  as  is  used  on  these  occasiuns,  and  wrote 
thereon  a  verse  of  eight  lines.  This  she  gave  to 
Ming  hea  and  desired  her  to  wait  for  a  favourable 
Importunity  when  Ting  chang  was  mounting  his 
horse,  privately  to  put  it  into  his  hand.  The  stu- 
dent,  when  on  horseback,  broke  it  open  and  read  as 
follows : —  ^ 

*  "We  have  grasped  each  other's  lily  hands  and  sat 

side  by  side. 
And  now  compelled  to  part — ^bow  can  I  bear  up 

against  two  torrents  of  tears  7 
Before  your  horse,  my  love,  shall  have  distanced 

yon  mournful  willow. 
My  heart  shall  have  gone  before  yon  far  as  the 

white  clouds  beyond. 
I  will  adhere  to  the  rules  of  chastity  |ts  firmly  as 

did  the  unfortunate  lady  Keang — 


*  Mr.  Thorn  also  gives  us  another  translation  of 
this  line.    •*  I  perforce  take  my  parting  tears,  and 
'•s  therewith  my  arebed  eyebrows." 


Or  as  yoQ,  sir,  ia  estaening  tfie  five  relations  of 

mankind,  are  of  the  class  of  the  dntifnl  Min 

keen. 
When  your  aim  is  accomplished,  do  you  speedily 

turn  your  head  and  bend  your  steps  hither- 

ward — 
For  your  poor  girl  of  the  harem  is  tbipf  and  unable 

to  endure  so  much  troubled  sleepi*  ** 

Oar  readers,  who  are  unread  in  CbineM 
lore,  will  perhaps  be  glad  of  the  iDformatioo 
extracted  from  the  interesting  notes  the  au- 
thor has  added  to  his  Hitle  work.  There 
seem  to  have  been  two  or  three  celebrated 
ladies  of  the  name  of  Keang ;  one  of  them 
was  the  royal  concubine  of  the  Chaou  of  the 
TsoO|  who  used  to  amuse  himself  by  walk- 
ing on  a  certain  terrace  with  Queeu  Keang^, 
and  was  accustomed  to  send  her  a  ticket  or 
piece  of  bamboo  by  the  servant,  when  he 
required  her  presence.  A  tremendous  flood 
arose  and'  encircled-  her  house.  The  Em- 
peror bearing  of  it  sent  a  messenger  imme* 
d lately  to  desire  her  to  leave  it;  but  poor 
Queen  Keang,  not  seeing  the  accustomed 
piece  of  bamboo,  obstinately  refused  to  leave 
the  room,  and  was  unfortunately  drownfd. 
Another  lady  of  the  same  name«  (and  to 
whom  we  suppose  Miss  Lwan  refers,)  was 
the  wife  of  Prince  Kung-pih  of  Wei, 
who  having  died  early,  the  lady's  parents 
were  very  anxious  that  she  should  marry 
again  ;  but  she  resolved  to  be  faithful  to  her 
first  love,  and  composed  certain  stanzasi 
which  are  well  known  in  Chinese  literature. 
The  dutiful  Min  Keen,  or  Min  Isze  Keen* 
was  a  disciple  of  Confucius.  His  father  was 
a  coachman,  and  married  a  second  time. 
The  new  Mrs.  Keen  proved  to  be,  like  all 
stepmothers  in  fairy  tales,  a  very  wicked 
one.  After  her  marriage  she  bore  him  a 
son.  One  day,  the  fiather  finding  that  she 
had  deprived  his  little  son  of  some  of  his 
under  clothing,  he  was  in  a  great  passion, 
and  would  have  turned  his  wife  out  of  doors, 
but  little  Min  Keen,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
said,  *<  While  mother  is  still  here,  it  is  only 
one  son  who  suffers  cold ;  but  were  you  to 
send  mother  away,  both  boys  would  be  des. 
titute  and  forlorn.*'  Bo  kind  a  supplication 
appeased  the  father's  wrath,  and  tended  to 
lessen  the  severity  of  his  stepmother.  We 
are  told  that  Confucius  said  of  him,  ^*  Who 
is  the  dutiful  son?  Why,  it  is  Min  Isze 
Keen!"  And  now  our  readers  must  pre* 
pare  themselves  for  the  treacherous  conduct 
of  Mr.  Ting  chang.  He  arrives  at  his  fa* 
ther's  house,  and  finds  that  he  has  made  a 
matrimonial  alliance  for  him  with  a  certain 
Miss  Wei,  of  incomparable  beauty,  and  with 
enormous  wealth.  Ting  chaqg  is  not  proof 
against  her  golden  charms ;  and  forgetting 
Miss  Wang, «« after  half  a-  year  Miss  Wei 
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crossed  his  threshold,  man  and  wife  took  to 
each  kindly." 

Poor  Miss  Wang,  not  hearing  from  her 
false  lover,  pines  in  secret — ^*  during  the 
day  she  was  wretched  and  lonely — before 
the  pale  lamp  her  own  shadow  was  her  only 
companion/'  Upwards  of  a  year  passes 
away,  when  one  day  Ming  hea  rushes  in  and 
tells  her  that  a  man  is  just  come  from  the 
military  station  at  Lingan,  which  she  parti- 
cularly  impresses  upon  her  is  in  the  Hang- 
chow  district,  and  that,  as  he  is  at)out  to  re. 
turn,  she  can  send  her  husband  a  letter. 
Keaou  Lwan  writes  a  very  long  one,  with- 
out loss  of  time,  and  begging  him  to  return 
to  Nan  yang  immed lately » and  to  bring  with 
him  a  marriage  contract,  to  complete  their 
*•  matrimonial  arrangement  for  life."  The 
letter  seems  to  have  been  mostly  in  poetry. 
It  must  have  been  put  in  a  very  large  enve- 
lope ;  and  the  following  direction  would,  we 
fear,  be  rather  awkward  for  those  which  our 
present  government  have  issued,  with  Mr. 
Mulready's  interesting  group  of  Chinese, 
dsc.  upon  them. 

*•  I  will  trouble  the  bearer  to  take  thie  letter  and 
preeent  it  at  the  pablic  eoart  io  Weo  city. 

The  family,  which  are  of  the  greateet  reepeetability, 
worthy  indeed  to  be  boasted  oft 

Their  ancestors  have  dwelt  for  a  long  time  in  the 
house  of  a  certain  grain  inspector. 

And  the  distinguished  nther  at  this  moment  holds 
the  office  of  a  Seaen  hwa !  * 

If  you  already  know  the  eastern  part  of  the  build- 
ing, the  western  will  not  be  fkr  off» 

Only  take  care  that  you  don't  make  a  mistake  and 
go  to  the  north  Ma  instead  of  the  south  Ma ! 

If  you  meet  any  one  on  the  road,  you  must  ask  him, 
*  Pray,  sir.  in  what  pretty  little  hamlet  is*  the 
bndge  of  Yen-ling?'" 

Miss  Lwan  languishes  on  seven  months 
longer  without  a  syllable  from  her  lover, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  period  sends  a  similar 
letter,  committing  it  to  the  charge  of  a  cer- 
tain Mr.  Chang  who  was  going  that  way. 
Mr.  Chang  is  as  good  as  his  word,  and  de- 
livers the  letter  into  Ting  chang's  own  hand, 
whom  he  meets  on  the  very  bridge  men. 
tinned  in  the  address.  Ting  chang  is  very 
much  confused  at  this  unexpected  letter,  and 
invites  Mr.  Chang  into  a  neighbouring  tavern, 
to  take  a  friendly  glass  of  wine  ^  while  he 
writes  a  hurried  reply,  to  the  efiect  that  his 
father  is  ill  and  requires  his  presence,  but 
he  hopes  ere  long  to  see  her."  Mr.  Chang 
returns  to  Nan  yang,  and  the  young  lady 
eagerly  reads  the  contents — *'  and  though  it 
did  not  specify  any  time  for  her  lover's  re- 
turn, yet  it  held  out  a  Aope,  and  served  as 


*  «  An  ancient  mandarinship,  about  equal  to  a 
modam  Che-been.** 


painted  cake  doea  to  appease  one^s  hungerv 
or  looking  at  plums  to  allay  one's  thirst.** 
Ting  chang  is  far  too  occupied  with  his  own 
concerns  to  remember  his  former  vows,  and 
for  the  third  time  does  the  disconsolate  Miss 
Lwan  send  him  a  letter — and  all  without 
effect.  The  news  of  her  sister  Eeaou  Fung 
being  safely  delivered  of  a  fine  boy  makes 
her  sigh  more  deeply  at  their  different  des« 
tinies.  Her  grief  is  prettily  expressed  in 
the  following  lines,  which  are  the  conclusion 
of  her  letter. 

**  I  again  and  again  enjoin  my  lover  that  he  miss 

not  an  opportunity  of  returning. 
Even  should  we  live  a  hundred  years  as  man 

and  wife,  pray  how  long  is  that  after  all  7 
The  daughter  of  the  Wang  family  has  become 

the  Bride  of  the  son  of  the  Chow  family— 
The  civilian's  boy  has  espoused  the  military 

officer's  girl ! 
And  ten  thousand  bushels  of  sorrow  lock  down 

my  eye-brows  overcast  with  care ! 
Alas !  when  I  reflect  that  we  are  in  two  distant 

lands,  my  regret  is  greater  than  ever !" 

Much  the  same  sort  of  dii^ction  is  put  on 
ti)is  letter,  only  it  is  shorter,  and  she  digni* 
fies  the  grain  inspector  by  the  appellation 
of  **  Respectability  itself."  Our  readers 
must  now  prepare  themselves  for  the  more 
tragical  part  of  this  history.  Miss  Lwan's 
feelings  again  place  her  on  a  bed  of  sick, 
ness.  Her  parents,  together  with  aunt 
Tsaou,  conceive  that  the  best  thing  for  her 
is  to  form  another  alliance  j  but  she  replies 
-^"  A  human  being  without  faith  is  as  a 
beast!  I  would  rather  that  Mr.  Chow 
should  deceive  me,  than  that  I  should  attempt 
to  deceive  the  all^ieeing  Gods !"  Gradually 
the  truth  unfolds  itself  to  her  heart,  and  she 
despairs  of  his  return.  As  a  last  resource, 
by  her  aunt's  advice,  she  writes  him  a  series 
of  stanzas,  recalling  to  his  memory  their 
former  loves*  Many  of  the  expressions  are 
very  forcible  and  beautiful,  and  others, 
again,  tend  to  excite  our  laughter.  We 
will  give  a  short  extract  from  this  poetical 
epistle. 

<*  Since  you  went  away,  Sir,  I  do  nothing  but  knit 

my  eyebrows ; 
I  am  grown  carelew  about  arranging  mv  rongs 

and  cosmetics,  and  my  head  is  like  a  broom ; 
Bride  and  bridegroom  in  two  diflfereot  land** 

Oh  !  painful  is  the  thought — 

One  night  I  dreamt  that  my  love  was  wedded  to 

another ; 
And  wlien  morning  broke,  without  being  awara 

of  it,  grief  had  transformed  my  ftce  fh>m 

youth  to  age ! 
We  swore,  that  if  false,  we  wore  willing  that  the 

Gods  should  hurl  their   thunder  and  dait 

their  avenging  lightning-* 
And  the  goddess  Heuen  neu  commonicated  our 

oath  through  the  whole  of  the  nine  heavens ! 
Since  then,  you  have  only  returned  to  your  na^ 

ttve  plaee,  and  not  to  the  ^leama  of  Hadci 
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Why  is  then  to  maeh  difllcalty  in  meiag  your ' 

face,  or  in  getting  tidings  from  yon  t 
My  lover*!  ftflfoetion  is  false,  bot  mine,  alaa !  is 

too  true— 
And  I  now  again  send  this  letter  by  express,  to 

show  the  carnation  colour  of  my  heart  !* 
Alas  \  for  a  blusning  flower  of  thrice  seven  sum- 
mers- 
Silent  and  lonely  is  her  fragrant  apartment,  and 
her  painful  thoughts  insupportable.*' 
•  •  •  ♦  • 

Aunt  Tsaou  added  also  a  few  lines  of  ex- 
postulation, and  the  two  were  inclosed  in  an 
envelope  with  the  sublime  commencement — 

*<  These  for  a  majestic  and  striking  house,  like  a 
prime  minister's  palace,**  &c.  &c. 

Sin  conveys  the  letter  to  Ting  chang, 
who  is  very  much  frightened,  and,  hastily  en- 
tering his  house*  sends  the  following  verbal 
message  by  his  tiger  : — 

'•  My  master,"  says  the  boy,  *'  has  been  married 
to  the  young  lady  of  Mr.  Wei,  the  Tung  che  foo 
magistrate,  now  about  three  years;  the  road  to 
Nan  yang  is  very  far,  and  he  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected  to  go  back  there ;  and  as  a  letter  is  a  diffi. 
cult  thing  to  write,  he  reUes  upon  yon,  that  you  will 
deliver  this  verbal  message  for  him.  This  scented 
gauze  handkerchief  in  former  days  belonged  to 
Miss  Lwan,  as  well  as  this  sheet  of  paper,  which  is 
a  marriage  contract ;  and  he  begs  that  yon  will  re- 
turn  them  to  her,  in  order  that  she  may  think 
no  more  about  him.  Master  at  first  wanted  to 
have  kept  you  to  give  you  a  dinner,  but  he  is 
afraid,  lest  the  old  gentleman,  his  lather,  might  be 
asking  annoying  questions,  and  getting  surprised 
and  angry,  so  he  sends  you  these  five  mace  of  sil. 
ver**  (am>ut  three  shillings  sterling)  **  for  your  road 
expenses,  and  expects  that  next  time  you  won*t 
give  yourself  the  trouble  of  a  long  journey  for 
nothing  !** 

Sin  got  into  a  violent  passion  at  this 
message,  and  heaped  all  sons  of  maledic- 
tions upon  Ting  chang's  head ;  at  last  he  is 
80  overpowered  by  his  feelings,  that  he  be- 
comes hysterical  and  weeps  aloud.  His 
noisy  grief  attracts  the  attention  of  the  pass- 
ers by>  who  learn  the  whole  history,  and 
are  loud  in  their  reproaches  against  Ting 
chang*  Miss  Lwan,  upon  receiving  the 
fatal  message,  passes  three  days  and  three 
nights  in  her  chamber,  bewailing  the  past, 
and  drawing  up  a  poetical  narration  of  hor 
cruel  fate.  We  must  refer  our  readers  to 
the  work  itself  for  this  sad  narrative,  which 
she  inclosed,  together  with  copies  of  their 
marriage  contract,  in  the  form  of  a  Manda- 
rin's public  document,  and  directed  it  to  the 
chief  magistrate  of  Woo-keang.  Our  read- 
ers must  sympathise  with  us  in  the  melan- 
choly fate  of  Miss  Lwan  from  the  original 
translation  ; — 

^  **  This  means  a  smcere  heart ;  they  say  that 
He  heart  of  a  bad  man  is  black.** — Jferrissfi. 


'« That  very  night  Koaon  Lwan  washed  her  per> 
son  with  the  utmost  care,  and  having  changed  her 
clothes,  she  desired  Ming  hea  to  go  and  boil  her 
some  tea,  using  this  deceit  to  get  Ming  hea  out  of 
the  room.  14 o  sooner  was  her  maid  gone,  than, 
having  first  fastened  the  door,  she  made  use  of  a 
stool  to  support  her  feet,  then  taking  a  white  sash, 
she  threw  it  over  a  beam  and  tied  it ;  next,  having 
made  fast  the  scented  gauze  napkin,  the  firs(  cause 
of  all  her  woes,  round  her  throat,  i^e  joined  it  to 
the  white  sash  in  a  dead  knot,  and  finally  kicking 
away  ihe  stool,  her  feet  swung  in  mid  air,  and  in  a 
moment  her  spirit  dissolved  In  ether,  while  her  soul 
sought  the  habitatkms  of  the  dead,  at  the  early  age 
of  twenty^ne  years!  «  •  •  «  Ming  hea,  then, 
having  boiled  the  tea,  was  bringing  it  to  her 
mistress,  when  she  found  the  door  fast  shut ;  she 
knocked  for  some  time,  but  no  one  opening,  she  ran 
in  a  great  fright  to  communicate  the  inteUigence  to 
aunt  Tsaou.  This  lady  along  with  Mrs.  Chow 
speedily  arrived,  and  the  room  door  being  forced 
open,  words  cannot  describe  the  horror  and  dismay 
that  seized  them,  whon  the  sad  spectacle  within 
presented  itself  to  their  view !  Old  Mr.  Wang 
was  not  long  in  hearing  the  dismal  tale,  and  in  an 
instant  repaired  to  the  spot  It  were  needless  to 
relate  the  scene  of  sorrow  that  ensued;  neitber 
the  old  gentleman  nor  his  lady  knew  for  what 
reason  tlieir  beloved  daughter  had  committed  so 
rarii  an  act.  But  it  was  necessary  to  take  some 
steps  for  the  interment  of  the  body :  and  a  coffin 
being  procured,  what  was  once  tne  lovely  and 
accomplished  Lwan  was,  amid  the  tears  and  lamen. 
tations  of  the  whole  household,  consigned  to  the 
silent  grave  !** 

Such  is  the  melancholy  end  of  poor  Miss 
Lwan.  Her  faithless  lover  most  unwilling- 
ly ^*  sought  the  habitations  of  the  dead"  by 
the  hand  of  the  executioner,  and  our  conclud. 
ing  extract  will  *give  our  readers  some  idea 
of  the  cruel  punishments-  inflicted  by  the 
Chinese  upon  their  criminals.  It  seems 
that  his  worship  Keu^,  the  chief  magistratei 
received  Miss  Lwan's  letter,  and  handed  it 
over  to  the  imperial  censor  Fan-che,  who 
happened  to  be  travelling  through  the  coun- 
try, exercising  his  prerogative  of  reforming 
any  abuses  that  he  should  meet  with.  Ting 
chang  was  commanded  to  appear  before 
him,  and  on  being  accused  and  denying  his 
guilt,  was  ordered  by  his  excellency  to  have 
fifty  blows  with  the  bamboo,  and  to  be  sent  to 
prison  until  he  could  make  further  inqui- 
ries at  Nang  yang ;  after  some  days  the  an. 
swer  came  backy  and-— 

'*  The  censor  in  a  voice  of  wrath  thus  addressed 
him  }  « To  treat  with  levity  or  insult  the  daughter 
of  a  Mandarin  is  one  crime.  Being  already  be- 
trothed to  one  wife,  marrying  another  is  a  second 
crime.  Having  had  adulterous  intercourse  leading 
to  the  death  of  a  party  concerned  is  a  third  crime. 
In  your  marriage  contract  it  is  written,  if  a  man 
deceive  the  woman,  may  unnumbered  arrows  slay 
his  body !  I  have  now  no  arrows  here  to  slay  thee, 
but — *  added  he,  raising  his  voice,  *  thou  shall  be  beat 
to  death  with  staves  like  a  dog,  so  that  thou  roayest 
serve  as  a 'warning  to  all  cold  blooded  villains  in 
future.*  With  that  he  shouted  with  a  loud  voice, 
as  a  signal  to  the  bailiffs  and  lictors  who  were  in 
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waiting  :--theM,  grasping  their  cloba  of  bamboo, 
rushed  forward  m  a  body,  and  simnltaneously 
struck*  the  wretched  culprit,  pieces  of  whose  body 
flew  about  the  hall  in  all  direotbns,  and  in  a  moment 
a  bloody  and  hideous  mass  marked  the  corpse  of  the 
betrayer  of  Lwan  !** 

The  tale  concludes  with  a  little  moral, 

*  Urn 

«« Reader !  why  should  he  thus  court  the  wealth 
and  beauty  of  a  second  bride,  and  turn  back  upon 
his  previous  oath  7  what  really  was  the  profit  on't  7 
There  is  a  stanza  which  says —  « 

*  Having  become  man  and  wife  for  a  single  day, 

remain  man  and  wife  for  ever ! 
What  can  you  expect  to  gain  by  deceiving  a  tender 

girl's  too  confiding  heart  7 
Should  you  say  that  no  vengeance  awaits  the  false 

and  cruel  lover — 
Please  to  read  this  story  of  lasting  resentment, 

which  took  place  in  bye-gone  years  !* " 

And  so  say  we;  and  to  such  of  our 
readers  as  are  not  Oriental  scholars,  we  can 
recommend  Mr.  Thom's  translation,  who 
has  been  extremely  happy  in  the  style  he 
has  adopted ;  and  we  hope  that  he  will  again 
employ  the  Canton  press  for  the  gratification 
of  English  readers.  Should  he  do  so,  we 
trust  that  his  future  labour  may  be  employed 
upon  a  work  which  contains  fewer  poetical 
efiusions ;  for  although  this  class  of  romances 
is  very  curious,  yet  they  do  not  throw  so 
much  light  upon  the  domestic  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Chinese,  as  would  be  desired 
by  such  readers  as  must  rely  upon  transla- 
tions for  any  insight  into  Chinese  literature. 
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Therb  is  rest  for  the  relics  of  man  in  his 
tomb,  but  there  is  none  for  his  memory. 
Posterity,  as  an  immense  jury,  sits  round  his 
death-bed  for  his  trial,  but  its  sessions  are 
adjourned  to  infinity.  History  issues  no 
sentence  that  history  may  not  repeal.  Time 
fights  the  battles  of  truth,  an  unimpassioned 
but  unwearied  ally.  Every  hour  there  are 
new  evidences  brought  forward,  mysteries 
unravelled  and  reputations  restored.  En- 
vious malignity  or  hatred  of  party  can  never 
have  laid  a  man's  name  so  low,  that  it  may 
not  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  plead  his 
cause  before  the  nations,  and  call  forth  a 
revision  of  his  judgment. 


•  In  the  original  it  says,  they  made  no  distinc- 
tion between  so|  and  si,  or  they  rung  all  the  notes 
of  the  g%mut  upon  him  at  the  same  time. 


No  one  will,  therefore,  dispute  to  M,  Eu- 
genic Alberi  the  right  of  appearing  in  the 
lists  as  the  avowed  champion  of  Catherine 
de'  Medici.  No  one  would  be  even  entitled 
to  inquire  into  the  motives  that  prompted  him 
to  undertake  her  apology,  had  he  not,  hira- 
selfi  condescended  to  explain  them.  He 
informs  us,  that,  having,  in  compliance  with 
some  person's  wish,  prepared  himself  to 
write  a  short  biographical  sketch  of  Henry 
II.'s  queen,  he  was  soon  involved  in  serious 
doubts  as  to  the  rectitude  of  the  judgments 
passed  against  that  singular  woman,  that 
having  in  consequence  studied  his  subject 
with  more  intense  interest,  and  having  re- 
course to  other  sources  of  information  than 
those  from  which  historians  and  biographers 
had  hitherto  drawn  their  narratives,  he  was 
led  to  reject  all  the  opinions  entertained 
about  her,  and  resolved  to  try  to  clear  her 
fame  from  the  stains  inflicted  upon  it,  no  less 
by  hostile  libellers  than  by  grave  and  impar- 
tial historians,  and  to  vindicate  her  name  and 
at  once  that  of  Italy,  so  often  and  so  freely 
outraged  by  foreigners. 

The  documents  consulted  by  him  are  es- 
pecially  the  contemporaneous  reports  of  the 
Venetian  ambassadors,  over  a  complete  edi* 
tion  of  which  our  author  himself  is  now  pre* 
siding  in  Florence,  and  the  manuscripts  of 
the  Arckimo  Mediceo  which  was  thrown 
open  to  him  by  the  munificence  of  the  Grand 
Duke.  It  is,  perhaps,  well  to  observe,  that 
thdt  prince  is  keenly  alive  to  every  discovery 
that  can  reflect  any  lustre  on  the  name  of 
his  Medicean  predecessors,  and  that  to  the 
gratification  of  his  royal  feelings,  M.  Alb^ri's 
essay  has  been,  we  think,  rather  ungener- 
ously attributed. 

That  the  countrymen  of  M.  Alberi  have 
not  always  been  fairly  treated,  we  are  by 
no  means  unwilling  to  admit,  and  their  jus. 
tification  seems  to  be  evidently  implied  in 
that  almost  European  saying,  '*  that  the 
Italians  are  better  than  their  reputation." 
The  odious  part  of  the  cowardly  bravo,  and 
of  the  treacherous  stabber  and  poisoner, 
are,  in  all  works  of  fiction,  invariably 
assigned  to  one  of  their  nation,  in  accordance 
with  those  same  rules  of  art  (as  Victor  Hugo 
pleaded  against  his  Italian  challengers)  by 
which  the  fox  is  always  made  to  act  the  part 
of  the  swindler,  and  the  cat  that  of  the  traitor, 
in  the  fables  of  ^sop. 

Those  atrocious  personifications  of  inhu. 
man  monsters  which  have  power  to  startle 
romantic  young  ladies  in  their  sleep,  of 
which  we  read  in  modern  novels,  but  which, 
as  we  see  nothing  that  resembles  them  in 
real  life,  we  would  feel  inclined  to  set  down 
as  the  work  of  a  distempered  fancy,  ar- 
easily  accounted  for,  and  cease  to  excite  • 
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wonder  as  soon  as  the  eoantry  of  the  dark 
misdoer  is  announced  ;  for  Victor  Bogo  has 
taught  us  that  there  is  no  enorniity  that  we 
have  not  reason  to  expect  from  a  man  whose 
name  ends  in  u  Were  not  the  hero  an  Ita* 
]ian,  we  should  look  to  the  inventor  himself 
with  a  feeling  of  distrust  and  abhorrehcev 
akin  to  that  of  Frederick  the  Second  of 
Prussia,  who,  having  read  Granelli's  Dion, 
expressed  a  wish  to  hsve  the  poet  in  his 
hands,  that  he  might  hang  him  without  re- 
spite, in  order  to  deliver  the  world  from  the 
dangerous  genius  that  could  frame  so  subtle 
a  plot  of  iniquity. 

Walter  Scott  himself,  our  amiable  and 
benevolent  Scott,  who  never  was  in  Italy  but 
in  his  dying  days,  and  who  had  hardly  seen 
any  It^^lian  but  poor  Foscolo,  whom  he  hated 
because  he  was  *•  ugly  as  a  baboon," — Scott 
himself,  contrary  to  his  custom,  outrageously 
violated  all  historical  truth,  to  represent  as 
the  basest  of  traitors  the  most  gallant  and 
accomplished  knight  of  his  age — Conrad  of 
Montserrat,  who,  far  fro.n  ever  conspiring 
against  the  life  of  others,  fell  himself  a  victim 
to  the  dagger  of  the  assassins  of  the  moun- 
tain, not  without  some  susjpicion  (we  trust 
utterly  unfounded)  of  some  participation  in 
his  murder,  by  the  jealousy  of  our  lion- 
hearted  Richard  himself. 

Still  it  would  be  unjust  to  quarrel  with  a 
poet  or  a  novelist  for  accommodating  facts 
to  suit  his  designs ;  and  we  can  only  pity 
such  of  their  readers  (and  they  are  a  larger 
class  than  is  generally  supposed)  who  listen 
to  those  sweet  illusions  with  blind  reliance, 
and  ground  their  belief  on  the  authority  of 
what  is  avowedly  a  work  of  invention.  But 
history  can  with  less  scruple  be  called  to  ac- 
count ;  and  if  it  can  be  proved,  as  M.  Al- 
b^ri  asserts,  that  the  French  historians, 
instead  of  paying  due  honour  to  the  memory 
of  a  queen,  who  did  so  much  for  their  nation, 
have  not  blushed  to  spread  and  sanction  the 
most  injurious  reports,  to  throw  upon  a  for- 
eign  woman  the  blame  of  the  deeds  of  blood 
that  stained  their  annals  in  thesixteenth  cen- 
tury;  we  must  allow  him  a  neutral  ground 
in  our  pages,  and  take  note  of  every  sound 
argument  he  may  be  able  to  bring  forward 
to  her  exculpation.  In  fact,  we  must  request 
our  readers  to  note  that  most  foreign  consorts 
have  fared  ill  in  all  troubles  of  the^  state. 
We  need  simply  indicate  Catherine  of  Arra. 
gon,  Henrietta  Maria,  and  Marie  Antoinette, 
to  substantiate  our  position. 

We  consider  it  our  duty  to  confess,  ere 
we  enter  into  the  subject,  that  of  all  people 
in  Europe  the  French  are  the  most  unfair 
in  their  estimate  of  foreign  nations,  and  es- 
pecially of  Italy:  we  all  remember  with 
what  venom  and   acrimony,    whenever  it 


suited  their  purpose  to  show  their  allegiance 
to  the  Bourbons,  their  roost  distinguished 
writers  hastened  to  abjure  Buonaparte,  re- 
proaching to  the  fallen  hero  his  Italian 
nativity,  his  bilious  southern  temper,  and  his 
half  African  hue.  We  know  with  what 
readiness  they  adopted  as  country  men' Mas- 
sena  or  Lagrange,  perhaps  because  their 
names  did  not  terminate  with  an  «.  That 
they  vented  in  their  writings  their  rage 
ag&inst  Catherine  de'  Medici  because  she 
was  too  shrewd  and  too  active  to  meet  with 
the  fate  of  Marie  Antoinette  of  Austria, 
might  be  not  altogether  improbable ;  but  it 
would  be  difficult,  at  so  late  a  period,  to 
clear  all  doubts  on  so  arduous  a  subject,  and 
M.  Albdri  might  boost  of  having  accom- 
plished  no  inconsiderable  task,  if  he  could 
succeed  to  redeem,  evon  in  part,  the  conduct 
of  a  woman  to  whom  her  bitterest  adversa- 
ries never  denied  strength  of  character  and 
loftiness  of  mind. 

It  is  only  under  an  historical  or  a  national, 
by  no  means  under  a  religious  point  of  view, 
that  he  examines  his  subject.  The  life  of 
Catherine  is  not  a  work  of  polemic  divinity. 
Properly  speaking,  a  book  of  that  kind  has 
not,  these  many  years,  been  published  in 
Italy. 

While  at  a  distance  she  still  preserves  a 
militant  attitude,  and  causes  some  uneasiness 
abroad,  the  Church  of  Rome  has  laid  doWn 
her  arms  at  home,  and  trusts  her  cause 
solely  to  the  support  of  Austria.  Of  that 
innumerable  militia  of  Italian  priesthood, 
there  is  not  one  pressing  forward  for  the 
cause  they  have  embraced.  The  highly 
gifted  but  worldly-minded  prelate,  surround, 
ed  with  luxury  and  vice,  wants  that  energy 
and  ardour  that  only  conviction  can  give,* 
and  th*>  modest  but  ignorant  curate  is  too 
blind  himself  ever  to  bring  light  upon  others. 
The  one  class  disgrace  the  name  of  religion 
by  their  conduct,  the  other  by  their  absurd 
superstition .  Hence  it  happens,  that  the  few 
generous  enthusiasts  that  still  dare  to  raise 
a  voice,  not  indeed  for  Romanism,  but  for  a 
pure,  ascetic,  and,  as  it  were,  a  dreaming 
Christianity,  the  men  of  the  school  of  Man- 
zoni  and  Pellico,  not  only  do  not  belong  to, 
nor  write  in  the  spirit  of,  the  clergy,  but  are 
even  looked  upon  by  them  with  mistrust  and 
jealousy,  though  the  closest  investigation 
may  not  find  them  astray  for  a  single  mo- 
ment from  the  strictest  orthodoxy. 

But  the  worst  of  evils,  indifference,  is  in 
that  country  the  order  of  the  day :  the  de- 
molition of  the  old  fabric  of  Romanism  has 
involved  in  its  ruins  more  of  the  sound  part 
of  the  doctrines  of  Christ  than  a  true  lover 
of  religion  would  gladly  behold,  and  every 
mark  of  emancipation  of  religious  opinions 
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has  been  likewiae  a  step  to  anarchy  and 
scepticism.  The  best  part  of  the  thiuking 
classes  are  so  deeply  engrossed  with  their 
longings  for  a  political  change,  that  every 
theological  question  is  irretrievably  put  off* 
as  one  of  secondary  importance,  to  be  easily 
resumed  and  settled  whenever  the  nation 
recovers  the  right  of  free  discussion.  The 
life  of  Catherine  is,  therefore,  very  far  from 
being  the  work  of  a  priest.  M.  Alb^ri,  a 
Roman  exile,  and  only  by  special  favour 
allowed  a  precarious  residence  in  Tuscany, 
is  not  even  a  votary  of  the  regenerated,  if 
not  reformed  Christianity  of  Manzoni.  He 
never  attempts  to  palliate  or  to  excuse  the 
horrors  of  the  long  bloody  revenge  that  Ro- 
manist fanaticism  wreaked  upon  the  Hugue- 
nots  of  France.  He  only  affirms  that  the 
French  were  already  too  greatly  addicted 
and  used  to  bloodshed,  to  need  the  influence 
of  a  crafty  and  ambitious  foreign  woman  to 
urge  them  to  the  most  dire  extremes  ;  that 
placed  between  the  opposite  interests  of 
irreconcileable  parties,  constantly  pressed 
by  suggestions  and  menaces  from  abroad, 
constantly  besieged  by  the  cannibal  roar  of 
a  maddening  populace,  she  was  frustrated 
hi  her  repeated  efforts  to  bring  about  a  re. 
conciliation,  thwarted  in  her  sincere  wish  to 
remain  calm  and  neutral  among  so  many 
discordant  elements,  and  at  last  over, 
whelmed,  overturned, 'dragged  along  by 
the  current)  and  compelled  to  choose  among 
BO  many  evils  what  she  considered  the  least. 

But  whether  it  was  religious  or  patriotic 
zeal,  or  even  a  feeling  of  gratitude  towards 
the  clement  grand  duke,  that  actuated  M. 
Albdri  to  write,  he  has  nevertheless  an  un. 
disputed  right  to  be  heard  ;  and  we  shall 
feel  under  great  obligation  to  him,  if  in  the 
course  of  our  examination  of  his  work  wc 
can  arrive  at  any  important  fact  that  may 
throw  new  light  on  that  most  important 
period  of  history. 

Few  persons  ever  care  to  inquire  into  the 
particulars  of  the  earliest  youth  of  Catherine, 
few  are  acquainted  with  the  hardships  and 
dangers  she  met  with  in  the  home  of  her 
father,  ere  she  reached  the  high  station  to 
which  her  misfortune  had  reared  her.  Ca- 
therine was  born  of  Lorenzo,  duke  of.  Ur- 
bino,  grandson  of  Lorenzo  il  Magnifico,and 
was  the  niece  of  Pope  Clement  VII.  By 
the  order  of  her  uncle,  the  young  princess, 
ah  orphan  of  both  parents,  was  in  her  fifth 
year  placed  in  the  monastery  Delle  Murate. 
In  1527,  the  Florentines  taking  advantage 
of  the  distress  of  Clement,  who-  was  then 
besieged  by  the  Impefialists  in  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelo,  drove  the  Papal  lieutenant  from 
their  city  and  proclaimed  their  independence. 
The  young  recluse,  forgotten  by  her  rela. 


tives,  remained  as  a  hostage  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemies  of  the  name  of  Medici.  When 
the  last  extremities  had  come  for  Florence, 
tfhe  was  dragged  out  of  her  violated  cloisters 
by  those  rude  republicans,  who  were  deli* 
berating  whether  she  should  be  delivered 
over  to  popular  iajj  or  exposed  on  their 
bulwarks  to  the  imperial  artillery,  or  given 
up  to  a  publio  house  of  prostitution.  '*  But 
the  mute  eloquence  of  her  guileless  chikl* 
hood,"  adds  M.  Alb^ri,  *<  prevailed  over  the 
counsel  of  those  incensed  partisans,''  and 
she  was  only  removed  to  another  convent, 
whose  inmates  were  known  to  be  better  at- 
tached to  the  popular  cause. 

In  1530,  Florence  capitulated,  and  Cathe- 
rine  was  sent  to  her  uncle  in  Rome.  Des- 
tined to  serve  as  an  instrument  to  the  selfish 
schemes  of  Clement's  pusillanimous  policy, 
the  unconscious  girl  had  already  been  prof* 
fered  to  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  and  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  But  now,  seriouslv  alarmed  by 
the  rapid  progress  of  Charles  V .,  and  by  the 
uncontrolled  ascendency  he  had  gained  over 
Italy,  the  ill-fated  Pope  destined  her  to  a 
royal  match  in  France,  and  gave  her  as  a 
pledge  of  the  alliance  he  had  just  contracted 
with  Francis  L  Towards  the  end  of  the 
summer  of  1533,  Clement  VII.  sailed  for 
Marseilles  with  a  pompotis  retinue,  and  be- 
stowed with  his  own  hand  the  youthful  bride 
on  Henry,  the  King's  second  son.***  She 
was  then  aged  fourteen. 

The  young  Princess,  scarcely  emancipat- 
ed from  her  monastic  timidity,  was  thrown 
into  a  world  of  debauchery,  such  as  was 
never  before  or  after  rivalled  in  Europe. 
The  manners  of  Francis  the  First  and  his 
court  are  depicted  by  M.  Albert  with  a 
shocking  veracity,  and  we  have  in  the  docu* 
mcnts  added  to  his  narrative,  a  sad  commen- 
tary upon  what  most  revolted  us  in  **  Le  roi  * 
s'amuse."t  By  dwelling  so  minutely  on 
these  particulars,  the  advocate  of  Catherine 
aimed  to  refute  the  charge  laid  on  her  name 
by  the  French  historians,  of  having  opened 

—    ■^■■^^'  ■■■  ■■       .a—    ■■  »■■-■■—■■  ■■.II     ■■■I     .■» 

*  Suriano,  tho  Venetian  ambassador,  then  resid- 
ing  in  Rome,  describes  Catherine  in  the  following 
terms ;  **  Di  natura  anai  vivace  monstra  gentil  spi. 
rito,  ben  accostumata ;  4  stata  educata  e  g ubornatm 
cum  le  monaohe  nel  monasterio  delle  Murate  "^in 
Fiorenza,  donne  di  molto  bon  nome  e  sancta  vita ; 
d  piccola  dc  persona,  scarna,  non  de  vito  delicato, 
ha  li  occhi  grossi  propij  alia  oasa  de'  Medici.** 

t  Fraq^is,  par  la  ffrace.  de  Dieu,  h  notro  aimd  at 
fi^al  conseillcr  et  tresoricr  de  nos  cpargnes,  M.  Je- 
han  Duval,  salut  et  dilection.  Nous  voulons  et 
vous  mandous  quo  des  deniers  de  nos  cpargnes  tous 
baillez  compunt  k  Cecile  de  Viefville,  dame  dea  • 
fiUt9  de  joie  Buivant  notre  cour,  la  somme  de  45 
liv.  tournoiB,  que  nous  lui  avons  fait  et  faisons  don, 
tant  p<Mjr  elle  que  pour  les  autres  dames  et  fiUes  de 
sa  maison,  a  despartir  entre  dies  qu*olIes  aviseront, 
^From  a  MS.  Royal  Library,  Paris. 
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a  new  school  of  sedaotion  and  racontineiice 
in  France,  and  ministered  to  the  pleasures 
of  her  children  and  courtiers,  to  weaken 
their  intellect  and  enervate  their  soul,  so  as 
to  keep  them  passive  and  submissive  under 
her  control.  We  think  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  French  corruption  needed  no  in* 
centive  from  abroad,  and  a  girl  who  had 
seen  nothing  of  the  world,  save  during  the 
three  years  she  spent  with  her  uncle  at 
Rome,  must  have  received  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  looseness  of  manners  rather  from 
her  adopted  country,  than  from  the  land  of 
her  nativity. 

M.  Alb^ri  proceeds  to  deny  to  Francis  I. 
the  fame  he  had  lone  usurped  as  a  patron  of 
letters  and  arts,  and  reports  a  royal  decree 
by  which  he  gave  the  firet  instance  of  a  cen- 
sorship of  the  press  in  his  kingdom,  charges 
him  with  several  traits  of  dissimulation  and 
perfidy   in    his  political  tran fractions,  and 
even  calls  in  question  his  brilliant  chivalrous 
gallantry,  and  destroys  the  authenticity  of 
that  sublime  billet  to  his  royal  mother,  after 
the  disastrous  battle  of  Pavia,  '*Tout  est 
perdu  fors  I'honneur."     Hence,  taking  into 
consideration  what  more  immediately  be- 
longs to  his  subject,  he  demonstrates  all  the 
inconsistency  of  the  conduct  of  that  monarch 
in  religious  matters.     He  alleges  the  asylum 
and   encouragement  given   by  Francis   to 
Erasmus,  Melanchthon  and  Ma  rot,  the  suc- 
cour he  granted  to  the  Genevese  rebels,  and, 
what  is  rather  more  to  the  purpose,  his  al- 
liance with  SoHman  and  the  lawless  corsair 
of  Algiers,  by  which  he  jeopardized  his  own 
no  less  than  the  states  of  his  antagonists,  and 
scandalized   all   Christendom    by  sufi*ering 
Barbarossa  to  open  a  mosque  in  his  house 
at  Toulon.     Here   M.   Alb^ri,  by  way  of 
contrast,  gives  due  praise  to  the  conduct  of 
Charles  V.  who,  in  his  African  expedition, 
set  equally  at  liberty  Catholic  and  Lutheran 
captives,  and  to  the  generous  ardour  with 
which  the  German  Protestants  in  their  turn 
hastened  to  the  rescu&of  that  emperor  when 
harassed  by  the  sultan's  armies  in  Hungary. 
And  it  was  this  same  Francis  of  VaJois 
who  had  so  openly  applauded  the  earliest 
reformers,  who  did  not  shrink  from  joining 
hands  with  the  enemies  of  the  faith,  that 
kindled  the  first  faggot  to  burn  the  heretics 
in  France.     On  the  21st  of  January,  1535, 
(less  than  two  years  after  the  bridal  of  Ca> 
therine),  at  the  head  of  a  most  solemn  pro- 
cession, the  king  was  sei^n  perambulating 
the  crowded  quarters  of  Purls,     in  each  of 
the  six  principal  squares,  there  was  an  altar 
fbr  the  sacrament,  a  prie-^ieu  for  the  king, 
and  a  pile  wherein  one  of  the  heretics  was  to 
be  slowly  consumed ;  for  their  death  did  not 
take  place  according  to  the  ordinary  and 


expeditious  manner  of  that  punishment.  The 
king  bad  given  ordere  that,  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance from  the  pile,  two  beams  should  be 
raised  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  lever,  to 
one  end  of  which  the  safierer  was  secured,  and 
hence  plunged  and  replunged  into  the  flames 
80  as  to  prolong  his  martyrdom  beyond  na- 
tural  endurance.  M.  Albiiri  quotes  here  the 
authorities  of  the  earliest  French  historians, 
and  especially  of  Daniel,  who  thus  concludes 
the  narration  of  that  awful  butchery: — 
'^  Francois  voulut,  pour  attirer  la  b^n^dic* 
tion  du  ciel  sur  sea  armes,  donner  cet  ezem- 
pie  signal^  de  pi6t^  et  de  z^le  contre  la  nou- 
velle  doctrine. 

The  horrid  and  numberless  slaughters 
which  signal ia^ed  the  extinction  of  the  Wal* 
denses  of  Provence  in  1645,  in  consequence 
of  a  parliamentary  decree,  are  not  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  us  with  a  more  favourable 
opinion  of  the  natioa'than  the  autos  daft  of 
Paris  have  given  us  of  the  monarch ;  and 
we  must  here  be  permitted  to  observe,  that 
a  superior  state  of  cultivation  had  hitherto 
preserved  Italy  from  witnessing  such  scenes 
of  summary  execution. 

Italians  seemed  to  have  an  instinctive 
fVT^boding  of  the  endless  divisibility  of  sects ; 
still  they  evinced  the  greatest  horror  for 
religious  persecution.  It  was  not  until  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  under  the 
pontificate  of  Paul  III ,  that  the  first  attempts 
were  made  for  a  revival  of  the  Dominican 
Inquisition ;  and  even  then  the  governments 
of  Ferrera,  Venice,  and  Tuscany,  as  well 
as  the  population  of  Milan,  Naples,  and  even 
of  Rome,  made  a  long  and  generous  stand 
against  it,  qp r  ever  did  that  fieital  institution 
so  thrive  in  that  country  as  it  did  in  the 
more  congenial  soil  of  Spain.  For  the  sake 
of  truth  be  it  allowed,  the  Italians  have  been, 
in  fact,  in  all  times,  of  all  nations  in  Europe, 
the  least  guilty  of  blood -shedding  in  religious 
feuds. 

**  Oh !  amongf  the  horrible  rancours,"  exclaims 
the  eloquent  Manzoni,  "  that  divided  Italians  from 
Italians,  this,  at  least,  is  not  known.  The  passions 
that  have  made  enemies  of  us,  did  not,  at  least* 
abide  behind  the  veil  of  the  Banctaary.  It  \m  bat 
too  true  we  find  in  every  page  of  our  annals  enmi- 
ties sent  down  from  generation  to  generation  for 
wretched  interests,  and  vengeance  preferred  to  our 
own  safety.  We  find  in  them,  at  every  step,  two 
parts  of  'a  nation  fiercely  disputing  for  the  buprfr- 
macy,  and  for  advantages  which,  at  the  end,  for  a 
great  lesson,  remained  to  neither.  We  find  our 
ancestors  wasting  their  forces  in  obstinate  attempts 
to  make  slaves  of  such  as  might  have  been  ardent 
and  faithful  friends ;  we  read  in  tiiem  a  frightful 
series  of  deplorable  combats,  but  none,  at  least,  like 
those  of  Cappel,  Jarnac,  and  Prague.  True,  from 
this  unfortunate  land  much  bloud  will  rise  in  judg. 
ment,  but  very  little  that  has  been  spilt  for  the  sake 
of  religion ;  little,  I  say,  when  compared  with  what 
stained  the  other  parts  of  Europe.    The  furies  and 
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calftiniUm  of  other  naUon*  give  ns  the  sad  advan* 
tage  of  calling  tliat  blood  bat  little  ;  but  the  blood 
of  a  single  man  shed  by  the  hand  of  his  brother  is 
too  moeh  for  all  ages  and  countries.**  * 

It  was  not  then  from  a  Florentine  monas- 
tery, nor  even  from  the  Roman  Court  of 
Clement  VI I. ,  that  Catherine  needed  to  de- 
rive her  first  lessons  of  religious  intolerance. 
But  the  atrocities  that  fell  under  her  eyes  at 
the  court  of  Francis  did  not  always  spring 
from  a  religious  source.  Sehastiano  Monte- 
cuccoli,  a  knight  from  Ferrara,  was  quar- 
tered alive,  as  convicted  of  having  poisoned 
the  Dauphin,  whose  sudden  death  took  place 
at  Lyons  in  August,  1536.  An  avowal  of 
his  pretended  guilt  was  wrenched  from  him 
by  the  infliction  of  torture.  In  his  incohe- 
rent disclosures  he  named  Antonio  de  Leyva 
and  other  lieutenants  of  Charles  V*  as  the 
instigators  of  the  murder.  The  general  im- 
pression at  the  time,  however,  and  the  testi- 
mony of  the  physicians,  was,  that  the  poor 
wretch  had  suffered  unjustly,  and  that  the 
prince  died  ''  by  the  visitation  of  God."  It 
was  only,  after  more  than  a  century,  Idly 
conjectured  that  Catherine,  then  in  her  seven- 
teenth year,  had  by  that  crime  removed  the 
only  obstacle  to  the  future  exaltation  of  her 
husband.  M.  Alb^ri  deemed  it  useless  to 
refute  this  accusation,  which  even  the  French 
reject  as  a  calumny. 

During  that  period  the  future  arbitress  of 
the  destinies  of  France  was  far  from  being 
an  object  of  envy.  Placed  between  the 
Duchess  of  Ecampes,  mistress  of  Francis, 
and  Diane  de  Poitiers,  her  own  husband's 
old  favourite,'*'  deprived  of  all  natural  friends, 
because  the  jealousy  of  the  French  ministers 
had,  from  her  first  arrival,  sent  back  all  her 
Italian  suite,  she  was,  until  the  death  of 
Francis  I.,  in  1547 ;  and  again,  till  the  fatal 
tournament  of  1559,  to  which  Henry  II.j- 
fell  a  victim,  the  most  insignificant  person 
at  court. 

That  twenty  years  of  wounded  feminine 
pride,  the  insolence  of  worthless  minions,  the 
neglect  and  contempt  she  had  to  endure, 
may  have  exasperated  Catherine's  highly 
susceptible  soul,  we  can  easily  conceive,  and 
we  equally  understand  that  the  long  school 
of  dissimulation  in  which  her  situation  trained 
her,  and  the  example  of  a  court,  in  all  ages 


*  *  Manzoni,  dclla  Morale  Cattolica,  cap.  iii. 

t  She  was  still  the  reigning  beauty  when  she  died 
in  his  60tb  year. 

t  **  Diana,  cum  jam  inclinata  essct  astate,  phil. 
trift  et  magicis,  ut  creditur^  artibus,  adeo  sibi  ani- 
mum  Henrici  devinxit,  ut  is  nunquam'  alienata  vo- 
lantate  ad  exitum  usque  in  amorc  illo  constanter 
perscveraverit."  —  De  Thou.  I.  iii.  Henry  wore 
Diana*s  colours  at  the  tournament,  where  he  fell  by 
the  band  of  Montgomery. 
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renowned  for  intrigue,  must  have  more 
powerfully  contributed  to  teach  her  the  arts 
of  a  crooked  and  darkling  policy,  than  what 
the  French  call  the  '*  native  acutenessof  the 
country nien  of  Machlavelli." 

Catherine,  at  the  opening  of  her  long  and 
tempestuous  career,  (observes  her  defender,) 
found  her  own  and  her  young  children's 
safety,  no  less  than  the  peace  and  security 
of  France,  endangered  by  the  factions  of 
two  families  of  the  royal  blood — the  Guises 
and  the  Bourbons,  whose  power  and  ambi- 
tion had  gradually  increased  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  her  indolent  and  imbecile  hus- 
band, and  which  knew  no  limits  after  his 
death.  The  queen-mother,  unable  to  resist 
the  pretensions  of  the  two  rival  houses,  and, 
on  account  of  the  preponderance  of  the 
Guises  at  the  time,  being  scarcely  allowed 
any  choice,  yielded  to  these  last,  and  called 
them  to  the  head  of  her  government.  The 
Bourbons,  who  did  not  find  in  their  own  re- 
sources the  means  of  attacking  the  new 
coalition,  espoused  ^he  cause  of  the  Hugue- 
nots, with  whom  (asserts  M.  Albdri  upon 
the  rather  questionable  authority  of  Davila) 
their  interests  bound  them  rather  than  true 
religious  sympathy,  and  urged  them  to  make 
a  stand  for  their  liberty  of  conscience* 

That  neither  the  Cond6  nor  the  Bour- 
bons nor,  on  the  other  side,  the  fanatical  Gui- 
ses, felt  warmly  attached  to  the  religious 
tenets  for  which  they  lavished  the  best 
blood  of  France,  ana  that  both  parties 
availed  themselves  of  the  zeal  of  deluded 
bigots  to  promote  their  own  worldly  ad- 
vantages, the  course  of  events  sufilciently 
demonstrated.  But  the  opinion  of  Davila, 
who  mentions  the  Admiral  Coligni  as  be- 
'me  the  first  author  of  that  rebellious  coun- 
sel by  which  religion  was  made  subs^r* 
vient  to  political  views,  is,  we  think,  nei- 
ther well  founded  on  facts,  nor  consistent 
with  the  subsequent  conduct  of  that  old 
hero,  nor  can  we  approve  M.  Alb^ri  for 
having,  even  for  a  moment,  countenanced 
it. 

Meanwhile,  bloodlwas  for  the  first  time 
treacherously  spilt  by  the  Catholic  party 
at  Amboise  in  1560;  and  however  that 
tragical  deed  may  be  pretended  to  have 
been  provoked  by  the  secret  preparations, 
or  by  the  menacing  attitude  of  the  Pro- 
testants, there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  civil 
contentions,  all  the  infamy  falls  on  him 
that  strikes  the  first  blow,  and  who  is 
the  last  to  lay  down  the  sword. 

In  this  first  act  of  violence  Catherine 
had  no  part.  She  had  already  conceived 
serious  alarms  at  the  overbearing  ascen- 
dency of  the  Guises,  and  could  have  no 
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interest  in  the  otter  annihilation  of  the 
party  that  alone  could  still  counterbalance 
them.  She  is  represented  by  her  biogra- 
pher, as  actively  employed  in  defeating 
the  violent  schemes  of  these  her  danger- 
ous allies,  warning,  through  the  organ  of 
the  Duchess  of  Montpensier,  the  Princes 
of  Conde  and  Navarre  of  impending  dan- 
gcES,  and  finally  proposing  the  interview 
of  Poissy,  which  as  it  is  always  the  case 
in  religious  controversies,  had  no  better 
effect  than  to  administer  new  subjects 
of  discord  to  those  incensed  spirits. 

Meanwhile,  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  whose 
lieutenants  were  soon  to  turn  the  Nether- 
lands into  a  vast  burning  pile,  threatened 
an  invasion  of  France ;  Pius  IV.  offered 
men  and  subsidies  for  the  total  extinction 
of  heresy  ;  the  Inquisitors  and  Jesuits  of 
all  countries  accused  the  queen  mother 
of  lukewarmness  in  the  defence  of  the 
faith.  That  Catherine  was  hitherto  really 
abhorrent  from  persecution,  and  always 
willing  to  put  forward  new  schemps  of 
reconciliatiout  seems  incontrovertibly  to 
resalt  from  the  following  letter  to  the 
pope,  quoted  from  the  Bethune  manu- 
scripts in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  vol. 
8476  :— 

.  •  .  **  Conridemit  done,  trta.JAmt  Ptoe,  combien 
est  mud  le  nombrc  de  ceux  qui  te  lont  s^pards 
del*Egli8e  Romainc,  ilestimpoFBiblc  de  lee  rdduire 
ni  par  la  lois  ni  par  lea  armeii :  de«  noblos,  dea  ma. 
gittrata  attirent  la  foule  )i  eetto  eroyanca  par  lear 
Azenple.  Heureuflement,  dana  oet  eloignement 
pour  kome,  il  ne  a^efit  61eT^  aucuiie  opinion  mon. 
atrucuse,  anabaptistc  on  antitrinitaire,  toateB  recon- 
ikaiiiBent  les  douze  symboles  apoetoliqnes  ;  qao  6i  on 
Muvait  lea  accorder,  cc  wrait  le  meiUear  moyen  de 
ibndre  lee  deux  Egliaea.  Pour  arriver  &  ce  rcaultat, 
n'^taiUil  pas  util  de  muHiplier  lea  confcrcncea,  de 
demander  dee  predications  de  paiz  et  de  charity  ? 
lifautaussi  eviterquc  par  una  obsiination  roalheor- 
euco  on  s€parc  encore  ceux  qui  tiennent  it  I'E^iae  Ca^ 
toliquif.  Je  Tooa  propoeerai  auMi,  trte-iaint  Pere,  de 
tupprimn  U  eulte  dea  tsMgaa,  de  ne  plus  coufcrcr 
le  bapt^me  que  par  Teau  et  la  parole  ;  la  cominu. 
nion  nerait  donnee  sous  deux  esp^ces,  on  chanterait 
Ua  paeaumea  en  kmgue  vulgairt^  &  ceux  qui  vien- 
droient  pour  B*approcher  it  la  Sainte-Table  ;  enfin 
on  abolirait  la  fdte  du  Saint-Sacrameot,  parce  cue 
cette  f6te  eet  de  toua  lee  jours  et  de  lous  leg 
tempa,  etc.  etc."* 

'f  In  the  same  time,  I'Ho^pital,  her  chan- 
cellor, wrote  to  the  Calvinists  at  Geneva, 
praising,  in  the  king's  name,  the  purity  of 
their  motives,  and  the  rectitude  of  their 
principles,  exhorting  them,  in  the  same 
time  to  moderate  *^  la  malice  d'aucuns  pr6- 
dicans.et  doraiatisans,  laplupar^  envoy^s 
de  vous  ou  de  principauz  roin^*^'®*  ^^ 
votre  ville,  les  quels,  abusant  ^^  nom, 


*  A  moA  excellent  and  aenaible  epiatle,  and  it 
^ould  have  pieaerred  Rome  had  it  been  conceded. 


titre  et  puret6  de  la  religion  dont  ils  se 
disent  bien  professes,  s^ment  en  les  esprits 
de  nos  sujets  une  danmable  desobcissance 
tant  par  les  libeiles  et  les  diffamationd*  que 
par  les  pr^ches  qu'ils  ont  6tabli," 

Meanwhile  hostilities  broke  out  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  Francis  Duke  of 
Guise  having  again  given  the  signal  by  his 
massacre  of  Vassy.  Spain  and  Savoy  on 
the  one  side,  England  and  Grermany  on  the 
other,  advanced  to  the  support  of  their  al- 
lies. Blood  was  shed  with  various  fortune 
at  Rouen,  Dreux  and  Orleans,  until  the  prin* 
cipal  leaders  of  both  factions  being  either 
dead  or  prisoners,  and  the  Duke  of  Guise 
having  fallen  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  the 
queen  was  enabled  to  sign  the  peace  of  Am- 
boise,  March  19th,  1563.  Having  thus  re- 
stored peace  to  the  kingdom,  on  tolerably 
equal  terms,***  she  abdicated  her  regency  in 
favour  of  Charles  IX,,  then  scarcely  four- 
teen years  old. 

War  was  rekindled  soon  after,  and  the 
chivalry  of  Frnnce  displayed  on  the  fields  of 
Jarnac  and  Montcontour  a  valour  that  would 
have  been  better  employed  in  a  more  gene- 
rous contest.  The  two  parties,  wearied  out 
with  long  exertions,  came  to  a  second  defi* 
nitive  accord  at  St.  Germain,  August  8th, 
1670. 

The  King,  Catherine,  and  the  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine  received,  before  and  after  the 
stipulation  of  that  treaty,  the  most  severe 
reprimands  from  Pius  V.  and  Philip  IL, 
both  now  warmly  bent  on  a  universal  estab- 
lishment of  the  Inquisition,  and  on  the  utter 
extermination  of  Protestantism.  The  pope 
incessantly  returned  to  his  favourite  maxim, 
that  *'  nullo  modo,  nullisque  de  causis,  bos- 
tibus  Dei  parcendum  est/'  and  that  the  ene- 
mies of  true  religion  were  to  be  fought 
against  **  ad  internecionem  usque." 

The  proposed  marriage  of  the  king  with 
a  daughter  of  Maximilian  II.  of  Germany, 
of  one  of  her  sons  with  Elizabeth  of  Eng- 
land,  and  finally,  of  the  young  king  of  Na« 
varre  with  Margaret  of  Valois  her  daughter, 
are  alleged  by  M.  Albdri  as  evident  proofs 
of  the  good  faith  of  Catherine  during  that 
reconciliation.  The  death  of  Joan  of  Al- 
bref,  Henry  of  Navarre's  mother,  which  has 
often  been  considered  as  the  work  of  Cathe- 
rine, is  by  him  attributed  Ho  natural  causes, 
on  the  authorities  of  Davila,  of  the  Presi* 

,  ♦  '•  The  free  exereise  of  the  new  worship  waa 
allowed  in  any  place  but  at  Paria  and  ita  jurisdic. 
tion,  where,  however,  no  one  sfaoold  be  molcatcd  on 
account  of  hia  religion.  The  king  received  both 
Catholica  and  Proteatanta  under  hia  protection, 
conaidering  them  all  as  true  and  loyal  eubjecta,** 
«tc.  &c.— y.  Edict  et  Declaration  faite  par  le  Roy 
CharUa  XL  Paria,  1563.  [Printed  by  Jean  Da. 
mien.] 
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dent  de  Thou,*  of  Cayet's  **  Gbronobgie 
Dovennaire*"  dated  1572,  and  finally,  of  Vol- 
taire himaelf,  who  haa  said  in  hts  Henriade, 
ch.  ii.  :— 

**  Je  ne  rait  point  injiute,  et  je  ne  pretens  pas 
A  M^decifl  encore  imputer  son  titpas.** 

Meanwhile  Charles  IX.  held  serious  con. 
saltations  wiih  Louis  of  Nassau  and  the 
Adnniral  Coligny,  for  an  intended  invasion 
of  Belgium,  and  opened  new  negoliations 
for  an  alliance  with  England  and  Germany.'}' 
All  these  demonstrations,  not  only  of  a  sin- 
cere wish  for  the  continuation  of  peace,  but 
even  of  evident  partiality  in  favour  of  the 
Protestant  insurgents  in  Flanders,  have  ne- 
ver  been  called  in  question  by  the  most  bit- 
ter detractors  of  Catherine,  but  they  have 
been  hitherto  almost  unanimously  turned  to 
her  greater  disparagement,  as  so  many  trea- 
sonable snares,  by  which  the  royal  party 
wished  to  lay  asleep  every  suspicion  in  the 
mind  of  the  Huguenots  and  allure  them  al- 
together into  Paris,  where  they  might  be 
easily  butchered  at  one  stroke.  A  simulta. 
neous  massacre  of  alt  the  Protestants  in  the 
kingdom  is  said  to  have  been  resolved  upon 
at  the  famous  interview^ of  Bayonue,  in 
June,  1565.  Catherine,  who  had  refused  to 
meet  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  when  invited  by 
htm  the  year  before  to  a  congress  in  Nantz, 
to  provide  for  a  universal  eradication  of  he- 
resy, now,  in  her  turn,  proposed  a  rendez- 
vous with  that  monarch,  who  sent  in  his 
stead  his  queen.  Isabel  of  France  (Cathe- 
rine's daughter),  and  his  plenipotentiary,  the 
Duke  of  Alva4  From  the  meeting  of 
Bayonne  to  Sc.  Bartholomew's  eve,  an  inter- 
val of  seven  years  elapsed,  during  which 
the  court  seemed  often  determined,  appa- 
rently at  least,  to  bring  about  a  reaction  in 

favour  of  Protestantism. 

* — —  —  ■  ,1 

*  **  CorpoBe  tamen  diiwecto,  ahscessas  in  latere 
•inistro  repertue  est  ez  nimia  htigactone  oontraetns 
qoo  earn  periieae  retuleront  medloi,  scripto  de  ea 
re  pubIicato.'*^rA«anM,  lib.  Izi. 

t  «<  In  1569  the  Freneh,  in  league  with  Spain  and 
the  Pope,  had  attempted  to  harl  Elizabeth  of  Eng- 
land  Crom  her  throne ;  in  the  summer  of  1579  they 
cntored  into  a  league  with  this  very  queen  to  wrest 
the  Netherlands  from  Spain.**^See  Rankest  HUU 
cf  the  Popes^  B,  v.  }  5.  He  however  derives  from 
these  facts  other  consequences  than  M.  Alb^ri's, 
and  by  no  means  faTounble  to  the  fame  of  Cathe- 
hne. 

t  **  The  alliance  between  the  French  and  the 
Spaniards,  which  was  contracted  at  Bayonne  in 
1565»  and  the  tenns  there  agreed  upon,  haytf  been 
the  subjects  of  much  discussion.  Of  all  that  has 
been  said  about  them,  thus  much  only  u  certain , 
that  the  Duke  of  Alya  exhorted  the  Queen  of 
France  to  get  rid  of  the  leaders  of  the  Huguenots 
by  fair  means  or  foul,  and  for  ever.** — Ranke,  B.  v. 
4  5,  loe.  eit.  Thequeen*s  answer,  or  her  determi- 
nations  on  these  suggestions,  remained  then  a  secret. 


)  How  §BLT  this  show  of  amicable  disposi. 
tions  is  to  be  deemed  sincere,  or  what  in. 
coneeivably  dark  and  deep  premeditation  of 
crime  it  may  have  served  to  palliate,  is  the 
main  pointof  oontroversyon  which  the  fame 
of  Catherine  essentially  depends*  From 
the  solution  of  this  problem  alone,  it  most 
result  whether  her  tolerant  and  coociiiatoiy 
spirit  and  superiority  of  genius  placed  her 
far  above  the  ferocious  bigotry  of  her  age, 
or  whether  indeed  her  policy  was  of  so  fieod- 
ish  a  nature  as  to  be  matched  by  no  other 
act  of  mortal  perfidiousness. 

The  above  quoted  letters  to  Rome  aod 
Geneva  seem  a  sufficient  evidence  that  she 
entertained  no  implacable  animosity  against 
the  Protestant  innovators ;  and  if  we  must 
give  her  any  credit  for  political  foresight^ 
she  cannot  have  been  blind  to  the  fact,  that 
however  civil  insubordination  might  have 
been  the  natural  consequence  of  religious 
rebellion  on  the  part  of  the  Hugumots,  yet 
the  greatest  dangers  were  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  designing  Catholic  leaders,  if  sjlie 
delivered  their  adversariea,  as  an  easy  prey, 
into  their  hands,  A  prudent  and  dexterous 
impartiality  would  then  have  been  no  less 
the  most  humane  than  the  safest  line  of 
conduct  that  remained  for  her  to  pursue ; 
and  by  this  earnest  desire,  by  this  deeply  •felt 
necessity  of  counterpoi.«(ing  the  two  rival 
factions,  she  seems  to  have  been  consistently 
actuated,  even  long  before  she  is  believed 
by  her  accusers  to  have  bent  her  soul  on 
her  definitive  coup-d'6tat.  The  obvious 
cdntradiction  implied  by  the  diffecent  charges 
brought  against  her  seemed  to  have  struck  a 
good  number  of  modern  writers^  who  did 
not  hesitate  to  express  their  belief  that  to 
the  unfeminine  ferocity  that  characterised 
her  nature,  Catherine  added  all  the  fickle- 
ness and  volatility  of  ker  sex,  and  that  by 
shifting  her  plans  so  as  to  accommodate 
them  to  circumstances,  she  involved  herself 
in  a  maze  of  difilculties,  from  which  she 
could  only  free  herself  by  a  deed  of  despair. 
The  testimonials  to  which  M.  AlbM  has 
recourse  to  prove  the  earnestness  and  sin- 
oerity  of  Catherine  in  her  inclination  to- 
wards the  Protestants  are  drawn  from  some 
documents  collected  by  the  French  historiaoy 
M.  Capefigue,  in  the  Spanish  archives  at 
Simancas,  and  what  he  brought  himself  into 
light  from  the  Jirchiveo  Mediceo* 

M,  Capefigue  produced  a  series  of  let- 
ters from  the  Spanish  ambassade  at  Paris, 
to  Philip  II.,  dated  1571,  1572,  by  which 
the  alarmed  minibters  give  an  account  of  the 
new  feelings  prevalent  at  court  in  favour  of 
the  Huguenots  and  of  the  preparatives  for 
an  invasion  both  of  Ftanders  and  Spain. 

The  I'uscan    papers,  drawn    fror 
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Medioean  archives,  contain  the  eorrespon* 
dence  between  the  Duke  Cosimo  I.  and  his 
legatet  at  Paris.  It  appears  that  the  court 
of  France  offered  not  only  to  gratify  him, 
in  sanctioning  his  titles  to  the  crown  of  Tus- 
cany, but  even  to  aid*  him  in  his  conquest  of 
Corsica,  and  to  bestow  honours  and  estates 
on  his  relations  in  Francet  provided  he  would 
consent  secretly  to  succour  the  Flemish  in- 
surgents. It  appears  that  as  the  duke,  who, 
surrounded  as  he  was  by  the  forces  of  Spain, 
dreaded  the  vengeance  of  Philip  II.,  refused 
to  enter  into  her  views,  and,  on  the  contrary, 
sent  important  subsidies  to  the  Spanish 
monarch  for  his  wars  of  FlanderSf  Catherine 
loaded  him  with  the' most  violent  reproaches, 
while  the  duke  refused  to  yield  himself  to 
equal  overtures  on  the  part  of  England,  and 
received  cordial  thanks  from  Spain  for  his 
k>yalty  and  devotion.  These  letters  bear- 
ing date  of  July  and  October,  1572,  have  a 
visible  tendency  to  demonstrate  that  if  there 
was  a  secret  understanding  between  Cathe- 
rine  and  Philip  of  Spain,  their  simulation 
must  have  been  carried  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  discretion,  and  even  where  it  would  have 
been  uncalled  for  and  dangerous.  As  a  last 
and  conclusive  proof  of  this  assertion,  M. 
Alberi  adds  that  the  court  of  France  had  in 
fact  already  granted  some  aids  to  the  Or- 
ange party  in  Flanders,  though  only  under 
semblance  of  volunteers  and  fugitives,  and 
that  several  engagements  had  already  taken 
place,  when,  towards  the  beginning  of  July 
(1572)  the  Seigneur  de  Genlis  crossed  the 
frontier  vcith  4000  men,  hastening  to  the 
rescue  of  the  fortress  of  Mons,  which  was 
then  closely  besieged  by  the  Duke  of  Alva. 
The  expedition  proved  however  unsuccess- 
ful ;  Qenlis  was  surprised  on  the  12th,  and 
completely  routed  by  a  Spanish  detachment 
The  court  of  France  interceded  for  the  re- 
lease of  the  prisoners. 

Petrucci,  the  Tuscan  ambassador,  thus 
writes  to  his  duke,  of  the  date  of  July  23 : 

**  Queiti  consigUeri  hanno  oggi  tenuto  parlamento 
per  il  riacatto  dei  gentiluomini  che  bodo  rimasti  pri. 
gionieri  nella  rotta  di  Gianlis,  e  non  so  come  il  re 
si  powa  aeeordare  a  queata  domanda  aenza  dar 
l^iaodiaaima  ombra  al  re  CattoUco,  e  tattavia  ne  fa 
ogni  maggioro  Istanza.V'* 

And  again  on  the  20th  of  August : 

•<  E  eonipano  qoi  un  gontiluomo  Borgognone  dal 
Duca  d'  Alva,  con  aapreaia  cummisaione  d*  inten- 
dere  la  volontli  del  re  poi  chd  nello  lettere  di  S.  M. 

•  "  The  couneilion  have  to  day  deliberated  about 
the  raneom  of  the  gentlemen  made  prieoneiB  at  the 
defeat  of  Genlia,  nor  do  I  know  bow  the  king  cAn 
grant  thia  request,  without  giving  the  greatest  sus- 
picion to  the  Catholic  king ;  and  yet  be  ahows  great 
interest  in  (he  matter.** 


a  qnel  duca  ri  vede  una  eoaa,  e  nel  detto  di  Gianlis 
8C  ne  conoace  un  altra.*'* 

The  last  letter  is  dated  August  23d.  Tlie 
Admiral  Coligny,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
shot  at  on  the  morning  of  the  22d. 

*'  II  gentiluomo  del  Duca  d*  AWa  ha  significato 
jeri  a  queete  MM.,  che  si  sentono  e  in  Guascogna e 
altrove  nuovi  ordini  di  far  soldati,  e  che  questo 
bisogna  che  si  dismetta  o  che  altrimenti  ii  duca  6 
forxato  a  pensare  a  casi  suoi  d*  altia  maniera ;  e  pare 
ancora  che  roglia  di  nuovo  la  volontli  di  questo  re 
sopra  il  caso  di  Gianlis,  perchd  il  detto  di  quel  pri- 
gione  non  concorda  con  cid  che  S.  M.  ha  scritto  a 

Suelduca;  e  ai  dice  che  queita  nuoTa  risposta  si 
omanda  a  8.  M.  Criat.  d*ordine  del  re  Catto]ico.**t 

The  papers  seem  to  M.  Albdri  to  destroy 
every  probability  of  any  good  understand- 
ing existing  between  the  two  courts  of  Spain 
and  France,  on  the  very  eve  of  that  bloody 
catastrophe  which  was  suppossed  to  have 
been  matured  ever  since  the  first  meeting  of 
Catherine  with  the  Duke  of  Alva  in  1^5. 
Indeed  Catherine  has  been  partly  absolved 
from  that  deed  of  darkness  even  by  Profes- 
sor Sanke,  to  whom  has  never  been  imputed 
any  partiality  to  her  memory* 

•«  It  ia  indeed  ceitain,'*  he  says,  <•  that  Catherine 
de*  Medici,  while  she  entered  with  zeal  and  cordi. 
ality  into  the  policy  ^nd  plans  of  the  dominant 
party,  which  favoured  her  viewa,  at  least  in  so  far  as 
they  speared  calculated  to  advance  her  youngest 
aon,  Alen9on,  to  the  throne  of  England,  yet  had 
every  thing  in  preparation  to  carry  into  execution  a 
contrary  stroke  of  policy.  She  used  every  art  to 
draw  the  Huguenots  into  Pans ;  numerous  as  they 
were,  they  here  found  themselves  surrounded  and 
held  in  check  by  a  far  larger  population,  which  was 
in  a  state  of  military  organization  and  fiinatical  ex- 
citemcnt.  She  had  previously  given  the  pope  toler- 
ably clear  intimations  what  her  intentions  were; 
but  had  she  stUI  hesitated,  the  oircamstancca  whidi 
occurred  at  this  moment  must  have  decided  her 
line  of  conduct  at  once.  The  Huguenots  won  over 
the  king,  and  appeared  to  supplant  her  influence 
over  him.  This  personal  danger  put  an  end  to  all 
delay.  With  that  resistless  and  magical  power, 
which  she  possessed  over  her  children,  she. re- 
awakened all  the  slumbering  fanaticism  of  hereon. 
It  cost  her  but  one  word  to  rouse  the  populace  to 
arms,  and  that  word  she  spoke." 

Catherine,  therefore,  by  the  confession  of 

>■  I  ..mill  I  ■■■I.I.I  .--I 

*  *'  A  Burgundian  gentleman  has  arrived  to-day, 
a  messenger  from  the  Duke  of  Alva,  with  an  ex. 

{iress  order  to  hear  the  king's  mind,  as  his  majesty's 
etters  are  far  from  agreeing  with  the  words  of 
Gcnlis." 

t  '*  The  ffent]eman*of  the  Duke  of  Alva  has  de- 
clared to  their  majesties  that  orders  for  levying 
troops  are  heard  of  in  Gascony  and  elsewhere,  but 
this  must  not  be,  or  else  the  duke  will  take  different 
measures  for  himself.  It  appears  also  that  he  asks 
again  the  king's  intentions  on  that  affair  of  Genlis, 
because  the  words  of  that  prisoner  are  not  in  accord, 
ance  with  what  his  majesty  wrote  to  the  duke  ;  and 
I  hear  that  this  new  demand  is  made  by  the  order 
of  the  Catholic  king  to  his  most  Christian  majesty.'* 
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an  honest  and  enlightened  Protestant,  may 
have  previously  felt  that  she  had  the  means, 
may  even,  perhaps,  have  contemplated  the 
necessity,  of  appealing  to  popular  fanaticism ; 
she  may,  in  a  moment  of  jealous  misgiving, 
have  come  to  the  fatal  resolution ;  but  it  can- 
not be  proved  that  she  dwelt  on  and  cherish- 
ed her  crime  with  all  the  perseverance  of  a 
septennial  premeditation.  Nor  were  per- 
haps the  circumstances  alluded  to  by  M, 
Ranko  of  such  a  nature  as  to  decide  her  to 
the  deed.  That  the  submissiveness  of  the 
king  and  the  queen's  authority  continued  still 
unabated,  sufficiently  appears  from  the  testi- 
monials of  the  Venetian  and  Tuscan  ambas- 
sadors, as  quoted  by  M*  Alberi  ;'*'  and  indeed 
we  should  wish  to  ask  of  M.  Ranks  how  a 
mother,  who  thought  her  authority  insuffi- 
cient to  alienate  her  son's  mind  from  the 
Huguenots'  friendship,  could  then  so  easily 
hope  to  induce  him  to  deliver  them  over  to 
a  general  execution  ?  M.  Albdri  next  wishes  to 
prove  that  if  she  had  no  necessity,  or  indeed 
no  interest, neither  had  she  any  wish  to  speak 
that  word;  but  that  even  if  the  signal 
of  the  massacre  was  given  by  her,  she 
was  urged  to  it  against  her  judgment 
and  will  by  the  two  all-powerful  agents,  to 
which  all  evil  is,  from  its  origin,  to  be  attrib- 
uted, the  vindictiveness  and  atnbition  of  the 
Guises*  faction,  and  the  unrelenting  invete- 
racy of  the  people. 

Of  the  bloody-minded  disposition  of  the 
French,  and  more  especially  of  the  Parisian 
populace,  he  gives  us  but  too  long  and  pain- 
ful a  series  of  evidences.  In  a  copious  ex. 
Uact  from  a  ^*  Journal  Of  the  year  1562," 
found  among  the  manuscripts  of  the  Royal 
Library  at  Paris,  he  gives  us  the  particulars 
of  the  almost  daily  murders,  by  stabbing  and 
hanging,  and  drowning  and  burning ;  the 
pillaging  and  razing  of  houses;  the  breaking 
open  of  cemeteries  to  unbury  and  scatter  the 
relics  of  the  dead,  and  similar  horrors  com- 
mitted by  day  and  night,  in  open  defiance  of 
the  law  and  its  ministers,  almost  under  the 
king's  eyes,  and  in  spite  of  his  armed  inter- 
ference. He  dwells  on  the  stubborn  reluct- 
ance 6f  the  Parliament  to  sanction  Cathe- 
rine's conciliatory  decrees,  and  the  frequent 
occurrences  in  which  she  found  herself  even 
obliged  to  resort  to  coercive  measures  to 
bend  them  to  her  will .  He  enumerates  the 
many  complicated  circumstances  that  had 
contributed  to  increase  and  envenom  that 


*  "  Quanto  alle  retioluzioni  si  riporta  in  tutto  alia 
madre  ....  niun  figlianlo  fa  mai  piiiobbedientc  di 
lot.** — Retat,  of  the  Ambtus.  Correro, 

**  Sia  di  necessiUi  inlertcnerai  la  regina  e  in  qaolla 
(ar  fondamento  per  chd  in  affetto  lei  d  il  maestro  di 
bottega.** — Lett.  Ambois.  petrueci. 


blind  Catholic  rancour  since  the  peace  of 
1 570.  The  constant  incitements  from  the 
Roman  and  Spanish  governments,  and  the 
contagious  example  of  fierce  persecutions  in 
Flanders,  the  fiery  discourses  of  the  Jesuits 
and  missionaries,  the  hate-breathing  admo- 
nitions of  the  Sorbonne,  the  frequent  recur- 
reoee  of  storms  and  inundations  which  were 
taken  as  so  many  hints  of  the  vengeance  of 
Heaven  for  that  unnatural  alliance  between 
a  Catholic  court  and  the  excommunicated 
heretics — the  solemn  and  somewhat  appall* 
iog  appearance  of  the  Huguenots,  as  they 
marched  into  Paris,  in  arms,  and  the  marks 
of  the  unbounded  favour  they  enjoyed  at 
court,  and  their  bold  and  haughty  look  of 
martial  assurance,  and  the  unusual  ceremo- 
nies  adopted  for  the  celebration  of  the  nup- 
tials of  Margaret  of  France  and  Henry  of 
Navarre,  on  the  I6th  of  August,  and  the  just 
but  fatal  repugnance  of  this  king  and  his 
suite  to  hear  a  mass,  when  the  murmuring  of 
the  incensed  multitude  accompanied  them  ail 
the  way  from  Notre  Dame  to  the  Louvre. 

Only  four  days  after  that  inauspicious 
wedding  the  Admiral  Coligny  was  wounded 
by  Maurevel.  Nearly  all  historians  agree 
in  casting  on  Henry  of  Guise  all  the  blame 
of  that  first  aggression.  The  king  and  his 
mother  seem  to  have  been  so  powerfully  af- 
fected by  it,  that  few  ever  dared  to  entertain 
a  belief  that  the  most  consummate  hypocrisy 
could  ever  so  perfectly  assume  the  appear • 
ance  of  genuine  feeling. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  such  a 
pfemature  and  unsuccessful  attempt  could 
have  no  better  result  than  to  disperse  in  a 
fright  the  Huguenots  whom,  it  is  said,  it  had 
cost  the  court  so  much  pain  to  unite  and  re- 
assure, and  thereby  render  the  intended  mas- 
sacre wholly  impracticable,  or  at  least  warn 
them  of  their  danger  and  put  them  on  their 
guard. 

Be  it  as  it  may,  the  rashness  of  Guise, 
who  besides  his  anxiety  of  avenging  his  fii- 
ther's  deathj  saw  the  rapid  decrease  of  his 
importance  at  court,  hurried  all  things  for  the 
worst.  On  the  one  side  the  Parisian  rab- 
ble, excited  by  that  scanty  foretaste  of  blood, 
was  raging  and  storming  under  the  very' walls 
of  the  palace,  on  the  other  the  Huguenots 
broke  forth  into  loud  complaints  and  mena- 
ces.    The  hour  of  slaughter  had  struck. 

On  the  morrow  a  council  was  hastily 
convoked  out  of  the  king's  presence,  and 
only  presided  over  by  Catherine,  The 
queen  (here  M.  Albdri  quotes  the  M^moires 
du  Marechal  de  Tavannes,  an  enraged  Ca- 
tholic) was  wavering  between  different 
thoughts.  She  was  to  choose  between  a 
civil  war  or  a  sudden  execution.     Had 
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been  in  ber  power  io  give  up  the  perpetrators 
of  the  attempt  against  Oolignyi  certainly 
she  would  not  have  obeyed  the  necessity  of 
the  present  nioaient»  but  the  Duke  of  Guise 
was  too  far  above  ber  reasb :  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  war  of  the  League  proved  long 
afterwards  how  much  the  court  had  reason 
to  dread  his  popularity.  Necessity  suggest, 
ed  the  death  of  the  admiral  and  nis  princi- 
pal partisans.  Tavannes  and  the  queen  in. 
terceded  for  Cond6  and  Navarre.  The 
Duke  of  Guise  was  charged  with  the  execu- 
tion. Catherine  said  (so  M.  Ranke  con- 
cludes the  above  quoted  remarks)  **  that  she 
only  wished  for  the  death  of  six  men,  and 
tlie  charge  of  their  death  alone  would  she 
take  upon  her  conscience.  The  number  of 
the  victims  was  fifty  thousand." 

It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  follow  the 
long  train  of  arguments  brought  forward  by 
M.  Albdri,  with  a  view  to  extenuate,  or,  as 
he  flaUers  himself,  to  annihilate  Catherine's 
guilt  in  that  tremendous  transaction.  We 
must  refer  our  readers  to  the  book  itself, 
with  a  frank  avowal  that  our  own  persua- 
sion, if  not  entirely  altered,  has  been,  at 
least,  forcibly  shaken.  It  has  been  the  lot 
of  that  fatal  woman  never  to  have  her  con- 
duct rationally  and  impartially  judged.  The 
Protestants  could  hardly  be  expected  to  re- 
late with  calmness  and  equity  an  event  that 
had  so  suddenly  and  so  finally  blasted  their 
hopes  of  success  in  France ;  and  the  Catho- 
lics, in  the  exultation  of  their  lamentable 
victory,  in  their  obvious  protestations  of 
gratitude,  exaggerated  the  skill  and  heroflm 
of  a  queen  who  had,  perhaps  in  spite  of 
hereelf^  done  so  much  for  their  cause;  and 
when  a  long  lapse  of  years  and  the  all-ab- 
sorbing importance  of  politics  had  damped 
the  enthusiasm  .  of  religious  opinions,  criti- 
cism found  the  annals  of  her  reign  involved 
in  such  a  maze  of  contradiction  and  exagge- 
ration that  no  human  effort  could  any  longer 
succeed  fully  to  extricate. 

The  leuers  of  the  Venetian,  Tuscan,  and 
Roman  ambassadors,  those  among  M.  Al- 
b^ri's  documents  which  seem  to  u^  most 
likely  to  excite  Uie  reader's  curiosity,  seem 
to  determine  beyond  all  doubts  that  Coligny 
fell  a  victim  to  the  vengeance  of  Guise  ;* 
that  had  he  been  killed  on  the  spot,  the  utter 
discouragement  of  his  followers  might  have 
rendered  any  further  efiusbn  of  blood  un- 


*  "  Questa  tiagedia'*  (the  asBMsinatlon  of  tho 
Duke  of  Gaise  at  filoi«)  6  molto  relaliva  a  quella 
deir  ammiraglio  dl  Coligni.  Poicb6  chi  coei 
capidamente  ecrco  la  morto  di  lui ;  chi  la  tram  6 
con  insidiu  .  «  v  .  .  .  .  questo  stetdo  ^  dalo  nella 
ragna  nel  raedeeimo  modo.*'— Lett,  of  Cavrtana, 
Tuaoan  legate,  eto. 


necessary,*  and  that,  as  the  words  of  M. 
Ranke  imply,  popular  passions  widely  over- 
shot the  mark  to  which  the  court  would 
have  carried  their  fell  execution. 

And  if  so  much  can,  at  so  great  a  distance, 
and  under  so  many  unfavourable  ciroom- 
stances,  be  historically  demonstrated,  '*  what 
becomes,"  we  must  ask  with  M.  Alb^ri, 
**  what  becomes  of  that  Irime  Italien  spoken 
of  by  Mezerai  and  Lacretelle— H>f  that  un- 
generous accusation  of  two  historians,  who, 
penetrated,  as  it  seems,  with  all  the  infamy 
of  that  hideous  carnage,  sedulously  attempt 
to  throw  upon  the  name  of  another  country 
a  crime,  of  which,  had  not  even  the  fint 
thought  been,  as  it  was,  entirely  French,  the 
execution  alone,  which  was  undoubtedly  the 
work  of  French  hands,  would  be  sufficient 
to  stigmatize  that  nation  for  ever,  and  hush 
on  their  lips  any  alluswn  so  painful  to  na- 
tional reminiscences." 

Truly  the  Italians  have  men  to  the  world 
terrible  examples  of  popular  resentment  in 
the  '*- Sicilian  vespers,"  and  '*  Veronese  mas- 
sacres ;"  but  the  dagger  was  in  these  events 
aimed  at  the  breast  of  an  insolent  and  over- 
bearing foreign  soldiery,  whilst  the  horrors 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  eve  stand  unrivalled 
by  any  people  but  the  French  themselves,^ 
who  in  the  night  of  September  3,  1792, 
without  tho  instigation  of  a  foreign  queen,  or 
of- foreign  priests  or  pope,  outdid,  by  a  wide 
interval,  all  their  former  exploits^ 

During  all  the  rest  of  her  life,  Catherine 
caused  her  sons  Charles  IX.  and  soon  after- 
wards Henry  III.  to  follow  that  same  sys- 
tem of  policy  by  which  she  perceived  tliat 
their  crown  and  their  very  existence  could 
best  be  secured.  The  disaster  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's eve  having  broken  that  equi- 
librium  ihat  she  had  ever  laboured  to  esta- 
blish between  the  two  contending  factions, 
she  found  herself,  as  she  must  have  easily 
foreseen,  utterly  at  the  mercy  of  the  Guises 
and  of  their  allies  of  Rome  and  Spain.  She 
lefl  nothing  unattemptcd  to  reassure  the  cou. 
rage  of  the  disheartened  Huguenots,  and  to 
soften  the  impression  that  the  tidings  of  that 
horrid  event  had  made  at  the  Protestant 
courts.t     She  favoured  the  flight  of  the 

*  **  Se  1'  archibagiata  ammazaara  subito  T  am. 
miraglio  non  mi  risolvo  a  credere  ohe  ai  foesc  fatto 
tanto  a  an  pezzo.*' — SaWiati,  Nupzio  Apost  Lett. 
Aug.  24. 

"  Ripeto  cho  se  1*  ammiraglio  moriva  subito  non 
at  ammazzaTa  altri,  ma  non  eBsendo  morto,  o  dubi- 
tandoei  di  qualche  gran  male,  fu  deliberato  di  but- 
tar  la  vergogna  da  banda  e  di  farlo  ammazzare 
insicme  con  Ji  altri  c  quella  notto  medesima  la  cosa 
fo  maudata  in  csccuziono.** — SalviaU,  Lett,  without 
a  date. 

t  <*  II  nostro  Bcgretario  Albertani  ha  ritratto  da 
Gianzaleazzo  Fregoio  (allora  tomato  di  Germania) 
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King  of  Navarre*  when  she  thought  the 
Huguenots  fainted  in  war  for  the  want  of  a 
leader,  and  is  said  to  have  suggested  to  him 
the  propriety  of  an  open  recantation  of  the 
Catholic  tenets,  to  which  he  was  helieved  to 
have  been  converted  during  the  first  terrors 
of  the  massacre. 

The  peace  of  August,  1573,  and  that  of 
May,   1576,  were,  in  the  opinion  of  her 
panegyrists,  the  result  of  her  indefatigable 
exertions,  and  unequalled  abilities.    But  the 
advantage  that  the  Catholics  had   gained 
from  that  fatal  coup.d'6tat  which  Catherine, 
it  was  said,  was  so  earnestly  bent  upon 
bringing  about,  gave  them  an  ascendency 
and  inspired  them  with  a  boldness   that 
foiled  her  most  prudent  Contrivances.    Soon 
the  court  appeared  lukewarm  and  partial  in 
the  eyes  of  the  insatiable  multitude ;  new 
conspiracies  for  reproducing  the  dark  scenes 
of  the  night  of  the  twenty-fourth  of  August 
could  not  be  repressed  by  the  court  without 
considerable  difficuity.f     All  the  zeal  and 
severity  of  Sixtos  V.  himself  could  not  sat« 
isfy  them,  and  serious  deliberations  were 
held  at  Paris  as  to  the  expediency  of  hurling 
him  from  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.$     The 
Duke  of  Guise,  in  his  heart  almost  an  infidel, 
and  the  members  of  his  family,  had  sufRcient 
hypocrisy  to  take  advantage  of  the  turbulent 
fanaticism  of  the  people.     Long  time  since 
that  house  had  given  unequivocal  hints  of 
aspiring  to  the  throne,  to  which  their  direct 
descent  from  Charlemagne  was  supposed  to 
give  them  a  title.     They  gave  the  universal 
discontent  union  and  scope,  and  the  Holy 
League  was  organized  all  over  the  king- 
dom.    Against  that  formidable  association 


che  Delia  sua  gita  d'  Alemaena  ha  disposto  a  modo 
\z  materia  che  «  assicura  della  conolusione  fra  li 
principi  d*  Alemagna  e  questa  Corona.  .  .  .  Ritor. 
nert  fone  dal  Palatino  e  dal  Daoa  di  SasMmia  an. 
cora,  tal  chd  le  coie  b'  aecomoderanno  a  suo  eiu* 
dicio,  il  che  non  piacer&  panto  al  re  Cattolico." — 
Corrisp.  dell*  Alamanni,  Dec.  1572. 

*  "  Non  manca  chi  dubiti  che  la  Regina  Madre 
artifiziosamonte  abbia  fatto  partire  il  Ro  dt  Navarra 
di  Corte  ....  ora  piu  che  mai  ipera  la  quieta  del 
Regno."— Corrisp.  dell'  Alamanni.    Feb.  11, 1575. 

t  Le  cose  di  qua  aono  ancor  tanto  tenere  che 
ogffi  in  Parigi  b*  era  dato  ordine  di  far  naoYa 
tolicTizione  contro  gli  Ugonotti  e  senza  U  rimedio 
dato  anbito  dal  Doca  di  Nevers  e  dal  moreaciallo  dl 
Tavennea,  in  asaenza  del  Rb  forae  aeffiiiva.— Lett, 
de  Alamanni,  Tus.  Ambass.    Nov.  20, 1573. 

t  "  Diea  none  a  delivrd  d*an  mechant  pape  et 
politique,  a'il  ent  vecu  plus  longtemps,  on  eut  M 
bien  ^tonn^,  d*ouir  pnftcher  dana  Paris  contre  le 
Pape,  maia  il  Teut  fall  a  faire.** — ^M^moir  de  la 
Ligue. 

'« II  traveraait  ai  Tiaiblement  la  Liguo,  que  lea 
Eapagnola  le  menac^rent  de  protester  contre  lui, 
ct  de  ponnrotr  par  d*autrea  voiea  4  la  conaervation 
de  r£gliaa.'*-^Maimbuurg,  Hiat  de  la  Reforme. 


Henry  III.  tkad  no  other  means  of  resistance 
than  to  follow  his  mother's  advice,  which 
was  to  appear  to  countenance  the  League 
with  his  royal  support,  and  to  espouse  their 
cause  as  his  own.  This  stratagem  saved 
the  state  for  a  few  years ;  but  the  artful  and 
designing  Guises  soon  made  the  people 
aware  of  the  insincerity  of  the  court,  and 
the  first  attempt  of  Henry  III.  to  emancipate 
himself  from  that  unworthy  thUildom  brought 
about  the  day  of  the  Barrica^^s,  the  exalta- 
tion  of  Guise,  and  the  king's  flight  from  his 
capital. 

Henry,  resorting  to  extreme  remedies 
against  extreme  evils,  convoked  the  States 
at  Blois,  and  there,  against  the  advice  of  his 
wary  mother,  who,  even  in  that  extremity, 
proposed  more  moderate  measures,*  rid 
himself  by  an  assassination  of  his  dangerous 
competitor. 

Afler  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
the  queen  advised  her  son  to  break  loose 
altogether  from  the  league's  fetters,  by  a 
definite  resolution,  and  to  join  the  King  of 
Navarre.  The  result  of  this  measure,  which 
cost  Henry  III.  his  life,  but  which  prepared 
the  final  pacification  of  France  under  Henry 
IV.,  Catherine  was  not  destined  to  witness. 
She  died  at  Blois,  January  5,  1589,  thirteen 
days  after  the  murder  of  Guise,  and  seven 
months  l>efore  the  assassination  of  Henry 
HI.  by  Jacques  Clement. 

Such  wns  (to  enter  into  M.  Albdri's  views) 
Catherine  de*  Medici,  whose  grand  and 
terrific  figure  rises  above  the  crowd  of  minor 
acjtors  in  the  long  drama  of  the  French 
Reformation  and  of  the  League,  by  the 
virtue  of  a  lofty  intelligence,  and  of  a 
sovereign  will,  commanding  the  course  of 
events,  by  which  the  others  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  blindly  and  passively  driven. 
Serene  among  the  passions  of  an  age  of 
confusion, — secure  among  incessant  scenes 
of  peril  and  strife,— active,  vigilant,  indefati* 
gable,  she  knew  how  to  turn  to  her  purpose 
the  very  designs  of  her  adversaries.  Her 
mission,  for  the  space  of  thirty  years,  was 
to  preserve  her  children's  heritage  from  the 
designs  of  her  rebellious  vassals,  and  from 
the  encroachments  of  envious  neighbours. 
That  mission  she  accomplished.  Perhaps, 
in  her  eagerness  to  obtain  her  end,  she  was 
not  always  scrupulous  about  the  choice  of 
her  means.  Perhaps,  with  her  anxiety  about 
the  peace  and  security  of  France  and  the 

•  La  re^na  madre  non  ha  aaput*  coaa  alcuna  di 
queata  impreaa  ae  non  dopo  il  fa^,  ma  fra  eaaa  e 
U  Re  erano  bone  paaaati  propoe^i  «>pra  il  modo  di 
liberarai  della  tirannide  del  Puoa  di  Guiaa,  ed  il 
parer  della  Retina  era  ehe  ^  Re  ai  condaceaae  a 
Lione,  e  quivi  lo  faceaae  prigione.»*— Lett,  ftom 
Oratio  RucoUai,  Bloia,  De*.  24, 1668.  Aiob.  Madio. 
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rights  and  privileges  of  the  <;rown,  she 
mingled  personal  views  of  an  unbounded  and 
jealous  ambition.  She  has  been,  perhaps 
not  unjustly,  accused  of  attaching  some  be- 
lief to  supernatural  agents*  and  dealing  in 
superstitious  practices  of  divination  and  sor- 
cery. She  has  been  reproached  with  cun- 
ning, simulation,  and  perfidy ;  but  she  pos- 
sessed even  less  of  those  arts  than  her 
position  demanded,  even  less  than  could 
protect  her  against  her  numerous  and  not 
less  astute,  though  more  powerful  enemies. 
She  is  said  to  have  stained  her  hands  with 
private  and  public  murders,  but  none  has 
ever  been  sufficiently  proved  against  her, 
and  she  unquestionably  manifested,  in  more 
than  one  instance,  her  abhorrence  of  useless 
effusion  of  blood. 

Had  Cathenne  de'  Medici  been  gifted 
with  a  less  crafty*  less  resolute,  less  ambi- 
tious character,  Catholic  ferocity  would  have 
prevailed  in  her  kingdom,  and  the  fair  days 
of  Honry  IV.  and  of  the  edict  of  Nantes 
would  never  have  dawned  upon  France ; 
nor  would  then  Philip  of  Spain,  sure  of  the 
support  of  the  Guises,  have  been  so  easily 
arrested  by  the  rebels  of  Flanders;  nor, 
perhaps,  was  Protestantism  quite  safe  even 
in  the  heart  of  England  and  Germany. 

We  have  hitherto  scarce  uttered  any 
opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  M.  Alb^ri's  per- 
formance. We  have  simply  given  a  sum- 
mary view  of  the  arguments  brought  for- 
ward by  him  in  corroboration  of  his  as- 
sumption, leavhig  it  with  our  readers  to  form 
their  own  estimate  of  the  subject.  We  vAW 
only  venture  so  far  as  to  observe  that  the 
Italian,  and  especially  Tuscan  ambassadors, 
although  surprised  by  us,  in  their  privacy 
with  their  wary  and  unprejudiced  cabinets, 
were  still  likely  to  look  with  admiration  and 
partiality  towards  a  queen  that  reflected  so 
much  lustre  on  the  name  of  their  country, 
and  to  give  the  most  favourable  version  of 
her  actions  and  her  motives.  Truly,  as  we 
have  said,  her  best  friends  have,  by  their  in- 
discreet encomiums,  proved  most  fatal  to  her 
memory.  Still  we  cannot  in  evefy  circum- 
stance agree  with  M.  Albdri,  who  seems  to 
take  every  word  in  the  documents  he  has 
brQught  into  light  as  proofs  of  incontrovert- 
ible evidence.  Of  the  fine,  rich,  high-fiow- 
ing  hi^orical  style,  and  of  the  truly  master- 
ly language  made  use  of  in  the  work,  we 
can  with  >nore  safety  express  our  unquali- 
fied approbation ;  and  we  confess  we  have 
been  often  aiqused  by  some  of  the  illustra- 
tions in  his  vaVrable  appendix.  Still,  even 
in  that  mass  of  vnteresting  historical  mate- 
rials, we  thought  Ve  could  recognise  some, 
thing  like  juvenile  exuberance..  The  long 
account  of  Mary  Stttart's  long  wanderings 


and  trial,  the  heroic  death  of  the  preuz 
Chevalier  Bayard,  and  other  equally  enter 
taining  episodes  of  the  great  romance  of  the 
age,  do  not  actually  belong  to,  nor  have 
they  the  power  to  throw  much  light  upon, 
the  life  of  Catherine.  If  M.  Alb^ri  wishes 
his  name  to  stand  high  as  an  historian,  and 
it  is  evident  he  does  from  his  immense  efibrts 
to  attain  correct  views  of  his  subject,  he 
must  remember  that  all  these  adjuncts 
weaken  the  force  of  the  main  design  and 
the  high  keeping  of  one  grand  unity  of  ac- 
tion. 


Art.  VIII.— 1.  Life  of  Washington.    By 

Jared  Sparks.     Boston,  1839. 
2.     Life  and    WritingM  of  Washington. 

12  vols.  By  Jared  Sparks.  Boston,  1839. 

Th£  materials  from  which  the  life  before  us 
has  been  composed  are  of  a  very  extensive 
character,  consisting  of  MSS.  at  Mount  Ver- 
non the  birthplace  of  Washington,  named 
after  the  conqueror  of  Porto  Bello;  public 
documents  in  London,  Paris,  and  the  United 
States ;  and  private  papers  of  the  revolu- 
tionary chiefs.  Washington  himself  left 
more  than  200  folio  volumes,  over  which  the 
author  has  consumed  ten  years.  Judicious 
selection  out  of  such  a  mass  of  materials 
was  especially  needed,  and  we  tltink  has 
been  discreetly  used.  A  most  unfair  advan- 
tage, however,  has  been  taken  of  the  autlior 
by  one  of  those  pests  of  literature  who  seize 
on  the  labour  of  a  life  and  convert  the  hived 
store  of  years  to  their  own  advantage.  The 
author  has  published  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  Washington  in  twelve  volumes,  and  on 
the  instant  of  its  appearance  an  edition  in 
two  volumes,  with  the  author's  name,  was 
published  to  rob  him  of  his  just  emolument. 
If  a  better  spirit  than  this  docs  not  soon  per- 
vade the  literary  world,  we  shall  cease  to 
see  any  works,  the  production  of  high  la- 
bour and  research,  and  our  era  will  be  noted 
by  posterity  simply  for  its  flippancy  and 
superficiality. 

George  Washington,  the  subject  of  the 
memoir  before  us,  was  the  great  grandson 
of  John  Washington,  who  emigrated  to 
America  and  who  was  sixth  in  descent  from 
Lawrence  Washington,  of  Sulgrave,  in 
Northamptonshire.  The  manor  of  Sul- 
grave was  conferred  on  Lawrence  Washing- 
ton in  1588.  He  appears  to  have  been  of 
Gray's  Inn,  and  for  some  time  mayor  of 
Northampton.  His  grandson  of  the  same 
name  had  several  children,  two  of  whom, 
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John  and  Lawrence  Washington  emigrated 
to  Virginia  about  1657.  This  latter  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  member  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  He  and  his  brother  John 
became  opulent  planters  in  Virginia.  John, 
in  whosf^  line  the  subject  of  the  present  me- 
moir \»  involved,  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel 
from  his  services  against  the  Indians.  He 
had  two  sonSy  Lawrence  and  John.  The 
elder  of  the  two,  Lawrence,  had  three  sons, 
John,  A.ugustine,  and  Mildred.  Augustine, 
the  second  son,  was  twice  married,  and 
George  Washington  was  the  eldest  son,  by 
the  second  marriage.  He  was  born  on  the 
2W  of  February,  1782.  The  father  of 
Washington  died  at  the  early  age  of  49. 
Bach  of  his  sons  inherited  from  him  a  sep- 
arate plantation/  Any  estimate  t^  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Washington  family,  from 
their  position  as  landholders  in  a  country 
where ,  acres  are  no  evidence  of  wealth, 
would,  of  course,  be  erroneous ;  but  the 
father  of  Washington  appears  to  have  left 
his  numerous  children  in  a  comfortable  state 
of  circumstances.  The  mother  of  Wash- 
ington was  left  in  charge  of  a  numeious 
family.  Washington,  the  eldest  of  five, 
was  only  eleven  years  of  age  when  his  fath- 
er died.  He  received  but  jslender  advanta. 
ges  from  education,  since  America  at  this 
period  afforded  little  instruction  worthy  the 
name.  He  left  school  at  sixteen,  with  some 
knowledge  of  geometry,  trigonometry,  and 
surveying,  for  which  pursuits  he  always 
evinced  a  decided  partiality.  After  quitting 
school  he  resided  for  some  time  with  his 
half-brother,  Lawrence,  at  Mount  Vernon, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  Lord 
Fairfax,  who  had  established  himsi-lf  in  Vir- 
ginia.  Lawrence  Washington  had  married 
into  that  family. 

Lord  Fairfax,  having  a  high  opinion  of 
George,  commissioned  him  to  survey  his 
enormous  estates,  and  the  task  was  execut- 
ed by  him  at  sixteen  to  the  entire  satisfac- 
tion of  his  employer.  In  this  survey 
Washington  had  his  first  interview  with  the 
Indians.  At  nineteen  he  obtained,  through 
the  Fairfax  interest,  the  post  of  adjutant- 
general,  with  the  rank  of  major  in  the  mili- 
tia of  the  country  of  Virginia.  The  pay 
was  jSi50  per  annum.  Scarcely,  however, 
was  he  placed  in  the  service,  when  the 
health  of  Lawrence  Washington  declining, 
George,  from  fraternal  attachment,  accom- 
panied him  to  Barbadoes,  where  the  physi- 
cians had  ordered  him  for  the  sake  of  a 
warmer  atmosphere.  No  relief  being  ex- 
perienced, Lawrence  determined  to  try 
Bermuda,  and  despatched  George  home  for 
his  wife.  Uhimately  finding  no  relief,  he 
returned  to    lilount  Vernon,  and    died    at 


thirty-four  years  of  age,  leaving  a  wife  and 
infant  daughter.  This  event  increased  the 
sphere  of  George's  duties,  who,  though  the 
youngest  executor,  through  his  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  his  brother's  affairs,  had  the 
principal  management.  But  all  these  pri« 
vate  matters  he  did  not  allow  to  interfere 
with  public  duties.  Governor  Dinwiddie 
had  arrived  in  Virginia  ;  the  whole  colony 
was  portioned  out  into  foui^rand  divisions. 
Major  Washington  received  the  northern, 
and  instituted  a  capital  system  of  training 
and  inspection  with  uniform  manoeuvring 
and  discipline.  Washington  was  now  twenty- 
one. 

At  this  period  a  dispute  occurred  between 
the  French  and  English  about  land  that  vir- 
tually  belonged  to  neither,  and  Washington 
was  despatched  by  Governor  Dinwiddie  as 
commissioner,  to  confer  with  the  officer  who 
commanded  th& French  forces.  This  officer 
intimated  that  he  should  not  retire  from  the 
position  he  had  taken  up  on  the  contested 
land,  and  that  the  Guvernor  of  Canada,  the 
Marquis  Duqucsne,  had  given  him  instruc* 
tions  to  that  effect.  Washington  kept  a 
bright  look  out  while  at  the  French  fort,  and 
transmitted  a  plan  of  it  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. His  journey  back  to  Williams, 
burg,  where  the  governor  then  resided,  was 
attended  with  much  difficulty  and  danger* 
The  governor  immediately  look  measures  to 
repel  invasion,  Washington's  memoir  of 
the  French  plans  and  intentions  was  consi- 
dered, both  in  America  and  England,  as  a 
highly  valuable  docunoent  in  illustration  of 
French  policy.  He  was  appointed  lieute- 
nant-colonel of  the  six  companies  raised  on 
this  occasion,  but  the  chief  command  was 
entrusted  to  Colonel  Joshua  Fry,  an  English- 
man by  birth,  educated  at  Oxford,  and 
highly  esteemed  for  many  excellent  quaK- 
ties.  Colonial  troops  from  New  York  and 
North  Carolina  were  ordered  to  join  them, 
commanded  by  officers  with  royal  commis- 
sions. Washington,  at  the  head  of  three 
companies,  proceeded  to  meet  the  French, 
but  soon  learning  that  a  small  party  in  ad. 
vance  of  him  had  been  surprised,  prepared 
for  an  engagement.  He  soon  discovered 
that  a  small  force  of  about  fif%y  men  were 
close  at  hand  ;  a  smart  skirmish  ensued,  in 
which  Jumonville,  the  French  officer,  felt, 
and  nearly  his  whole  detachment  were  either 
killed  or  made  prisoners.  It  appeared  af- 
terwards that  Jumonville  was  the  bearer  of 
a  summons,  but  as  he  took  no  means  to 
apprise  Washington  of  this  circumstance,  he 
suflfered  the  consequence  of  his  own  impru* 
dence,  if,  indeed,  the  summons  was  not  a 
mere  feint. 

Colonel  Fry  dying  suddenly  at  Will's- 
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creek  oq  his  way  to  join  the  army,  the  chief 
command  devolved  on  Washington,  who, 
anticipating  a  speedy  attack  as  soon  as  the 
intelligence  of  the  afialr  with  Jumonville 
transpired,  entrenched  himself  at  a  spot 
which  he  named  Fort  Necessity.  He  was 
here  invested  by  a  superior  French  force, 
and  was  compelled  to  capitulate,  but  did  so 
with  all  the  honours  of  war,  drums  beating 
and  colours  flying.  Washington  and  his 
troops,  however,  received  the  thanks  of  the 
governor  and  council.  This  was  Washing, 
ton's  first  campaign,  and  though  a  stripling, 
he  had  shown  in  it  the  powers  of  a  veteran. 
A  rigid  disciplinarian,  and  yet  beloved  by 
hit  troops  among  circumstances  of  great 
danger,  discontent  and  difficulty.  Early  in 
the  spring  of  1754,  General  Braddock  land- 
ed in  Virginia  with  two  regiments  of  the 
line  ;  and  though  Washington  had  even  re- 
signed his  commission  from  disgust  at  the 
governor's  measures,  he  accepted,  at  the 
request  of  the  general,  the  office  of  his  aide- 
de-camp,  in  which  he  was  to  retain  his  for- 
mer rank.  Braddock  advanced  into  the 
interior,  and  the  place  for  general  rendez- 
vous was  Will's-creek.  Here  the  general 
found  all  his  contractors  for  horses  and 
waggons  had  failed  in  their  engagements. 
The  celebrated  Franklin,  then  postmaster- 
general  of  the  provinces,  remedied  this  diffi- 
culty to  some  eitenL  The  general,  en- 
countering with  all  kinds  of  difficulties,  ad- 
vanced upon  the  French  position  at  Fort 
Duquesne. 

Washington  was  seized  with  a  violent 
fever  on  the  march,  and  the  general  orders 
ed  him  into  the  rear,  with  a  solemn  pledge 
that  he  should  be  brought  up  in  front  of  the 
line  before  they  reached  the  French  fort. 
He  continued  thus  two  weeks,  and  only  over- 
took  the  general  the  evening  before  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Monongahela.  The  issue  of  this 
fatal  conflict  is  well  known.  It  is  an  epi- 
tome of  almost  all  American  battles,  where 
any  eflbrt  to  form  into  platoons  and  columns, 
which  Braddock  attempted,  is  a  most  fatal 
error.  His  troops  were  literally  butchered 
by  an  invisible  foe.  Braddock  himself  re- 
ceiveda  mortal  wound,  but  behaved  through- 
out the  .entire  engagement,  as  did  also  his 
officers,  with  heroic  though  useless  bravery. 
Washington  was  not  one  to  shun  danger, 
and  when  the  two  other  aide8<*de-camp  were 
disabled,  had  the  painful  but  honourable  duty 
of  executing  alone  the  orders  of  the  general. 
He  rode  in  every  direction,  in  the  thickest 
of  the  fight,  but  escaped  unhurt.  *'  By  the 
all-powerful  dispensations  of  Providence," 
■aid  he  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  <*  I  have 
been  protected  beyond  all  human  probability! 
or    expectation ;  for    I    had    four    bullets! 


through  my  coat,  and  two  horses  shot  under 
roe,  yet  1  escaped  unhurt  although  death 
was  levelling  my  companions  on  every  side 
of  me.'*  Out  of  eighty-six  officers  engaged  in ' 
the  battle  twenty-four  were  killed  and  thirty- 
seven  wounded.  The  killed  and  wounded 
of  the  privates  were  714.  The  enemy  lost 
but  forty.  Their  whole  force  amounted  to 
only  850,  out  of  which  600  were  Indians. 
A  lesson  from  which  Bridsb  officers  might 
have  profited  on  more  than  one  occasion 
during  the  war.  The  enemy  fought  in  deep 
ravines,  and  the  bullets  of  the  British  passed 
over  them.  Braddock  dying  of  his  wounds 
was  transported  first  on  a  tumbril,  then  on 
horseback,  and  at  last  carried  by  his  men. 
He  died  on  the  fourth  day  from  the  battle, 
and  was  btiried  near  Washington's  ill-omen- 
ed Fort  Necessity.  Had  the  general  fbU 
lowed  the  advice  of  Washington  and  em- 
ployed the  Indians,  who  oflered  their  servi- 
ces, which  he  strongly  urged  the  general  to 
accept,  the  issue  might  have  been  very  dif. 
ferent,  and  the  consequences  have  led  to 
events  of  a  wholly  distinct  character.  But 
proud  of  a  military  skill  as  yet  untried  in 
America,  the  general  refused  to  avail  him- 
self of  these  invaluable  scouts.  The  In- 
dians were  rudely  expelled,  and  that  circum- 
stance probably  cost  Braddock  his  life.  An 
anecdote  of  an  Indian  chief,  though  such 
anecdotes  are  rather  suspicious,  appears  to 
possess  a  greater  air  of  vrai.semblance, 
being  somewhat  confirmed  by  Washington's 
letter  to  his  brother,  than  many  of  similar 
character. 

**  Fifteen  years  after  the  battle  of  the  Mononga- 
hela,  Dr.  Craik  and  Washington  were  traTelling  on 
an  expedition  to  the  western  country  with  a  party 
of  woodmen  for  the  porpoee  of  exploring  wild  lands. 
While  near  the  junction  of  the  Great  Kenhawa 
and  Ohio  riven  a  company  of  Indians  came  to  them 
with  an  interpreter,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  an 
aged  chief.  This  person  made  known  to  them  by 
the  interpreter,  that  hearing  Colonel  Washington 
was  in  that  region  he  had  come  a  long  way  to 
meet  him,  adding  that  during  the  batUe  of  the 
Monon^rahela  he  had  singled  him  out  as  a  conspic- 
uous object,  fired  his  rifle  at  him  many  times,  and 
directed  his  warriors  to  do  the  same,  but  to  his  utter 
astonishment  none  of  their  balls  took  eflect.  He 
was  then  persuaded  that  the  youthful  hero  was 
under  the  special  guardianship  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
and  immediately  ceased  to  nre  at  him.  He  was 
now  oome  to  pay  homage  to  the  man  who  was  the 
particular  favourite  of  heaven  and  who  could  never 
die  in  battle.** 

So  well  satisfied  however  were  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legidlature  of  Virginia  that  all 
had  been  done  thpt  gallantry  could  effect, 
that  three  hundred  pounds  were  granted  by 
them  to  Colonel  Washington,  and  propor- 
tionate sums  to  the  officers  and  privates  **  for 
their  gallant  behaviour  and  losses"  at  the 
battle  of  the  Monongahela,      The  governor. 
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in  a  letter  to  the  British  mioistry  spoke  df 
Colonel  Washington  **  as  a  man  of  great 
merit  and  resolutioVi,"  adding  **  I  am  con* 
vinced  if  Greneral  Braddock  had  survived 
he  would  have  recommended  him  to  the 
rojal  favour  which  I  beg  your  interest  in 
recommending,"  Had  this  timely  hint 
been  taken  the  American  Revolution  might 
never  have  ensued^  and  *'  certainly/'  says 
our  author,  **  no  royal  favour  to  Washington 
ever  crossed  the  Atlantic."  Washington 
now  received  the  entire  command  of  the 
newly  organized  force.  At  this  period  of 
his  life  he  appears  to  have  been  liable  to  at- 
tacks from  Venus  as  well  as  Mars,  but  from 
his  peculiar  modesty  to  have  avoided  declar- 
ing himself  to  any  of  the  fascinating  charm- 
ers of  New  York.  Various  disagreeable 
circumstances  occurred  over  this  pari  of 
VVashingtoo*s  career:  but  in  spite  of  contra- 
dictory orders,  and  an  Indian  atfack,  he  still 
persevered  in  his  arduous  duties ;  but  the 
efforts  were  too  much  for  his  health,  and  his 
medical  adviser  insisted  on  his  temporary 
resignation  of  his  command.  He  accord- 
ingly retired  to  Mount  Vernon,  where  he 
was  confined  four  months  in  consequence  of 
a  violent  fever.  He  resumed  his  command 
March  ibt,  1758,  The  British  ministry  at 
this  period  planned  an  attack  on  Fort  Du- 
quesne,  and  General  Forbs  was  ordered  to 
take  the  command.  Colonel  Washington 
remained  commander-in-chief  of  the  Virgin* 
ian  troops,  which  were  ordered  out  to  assist 
in  the  attack.  The  French,  on  the  approach 
of  the  British,  evacuated  Fort  Duquesne, 
which  received  the  name  of  Fort  Pitt,  in  hon. 
our  of  that  minister  by  whom  the  expedition 
against  it  had  been  concerted.  Washington 
reeeived  an  address  at  the  close  of  the  cam- 
paign from  his  officers,  expressing  their  high 
estimation  of  his  numerous  excellent  qualities. 
Five  years  had  now  passed  of  Washington's 
life  in  the  manner  described,  and  prepared  him 
for  scenes  of  wider  development  of  purpose 
and  action,  should  such  occasions  be  minis- 
tered. 

At  this  period  he  paid  his  addresses  to 
Mrs.  Martha  Custis,  to  whom  he  was  mar- 
ried on  January  4th,  1759.  She  was  three 
months  younger  than  himself,  and  judging 
from  her  portrait,  which  accompanies  the 
present  volume,  a  lady  of  considerable  per- 
sonal attractions.  At  the  time  of  her  mar- 
riage with  Washington  she  had  two  children 
— a  son  and  daughter — the  former  six,  the 
latter  four  years  of  age.  Mr.  Custis  had  be- 
queathed large  landed  estates  in  New  Kent 
County,  and  45,000/.  sterling  in  money. 
One-third  part  of  this  property  she  held  in 
her  own  right,  the  other  two-thirds  being  as- 
signed to  the  children.     This  union  lasted 


forty  years,  and  Mrs.  Washin^n  appears, 
from  her  many  excellent  qualities,  to  have 
commanded  esteem  in  private  life,  and  high 
respect  in  all  public  situations.  During  Uie 
last  campaign,  Washington  had  been  elect- 
ed one  of  the  burgesses  in  Virginia  from 
Frederic  County.  His  career  as  a  senator  is 
distinguished  by  practical  wisdom,  without, 
however,  much  power  in  wordy  expression. 
When  thanks  had  been  voted  to  him  for  the 
distinguished  services  he  had  performed  dur- 
ing the  period  we  have  just  enumerated,  he 
was  totally  unable  to  express  his  acknow. 
lodgment,  and  the  speaker  saved  him  further 
embarrassment  by  saying,  '^Sit  down,  Mr. 
Washington,  your  modesty  equals  your  val- 
our, and  that  surpasses  the  power  of  any 
language  that  I  possess."  From  this  period 
till  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  fifteen 
years,  Washington  was  constantly  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  being  return- 
ed by  a  large  majority  every  election.  He 
appears  to  have  exercised  himself  in  his 
favourite  agricultural  pursuits,  and  to  have 
retired  to  Mount  Vernon  to  enact  the  coun- 
try gentleman.  His  favourite  field  sports  were 
fox-hunting  and  fowling.  But  stormy  periods, 
of  which  the  Stamp  Act  was  the  precursor, 
were  coming  on,  and  roused  him  from  his 
sylv.m  sports.  He  espoused,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Revolution,  the  notions  of 
Henry  Randolph,  Lee,  and  other  popular 
leaders.  But  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  wss 
unfortunately  not  followed  out  by  other  con- 
ciliatory measures.  The  attempt  on  the  part 
of  some  ill-advised  members  of  the  British 
government  to  infringe  an  integral  principle 
of  the  constitution,  in  the  view  Americans 
took  of  it,  that  no  subject  could  be  taxed  ex- 
cept by  himself  or  his  representatives,  was 
unfortunately  caried  out  in  the  colonies. 
Duties  were  laid  accordingly  on  various  ar- 
ticles, which  excited  strong  sensations  among 
the  high-spirited  Americans.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, it  would  certainly  appear  that,  treating 
the  question  in  the  light  that  the  American 
interests  had  no  representation  in  the  Brit- 
ish  House  of  Lords  and  Commons,  the  colo- 
nists were  justified  in  their  opposition.  But  it 
was  urged,  had  the  representation  of  Ame- 
rica by  delesates  sent  to  England  been  deter^ 
mined  on  m  that  stage  of  the  proceedings, 
such  a  course  would  have  been  justifiable.  It 
matters,  however,  we  believe,  but  trifiingly 
the  cause  of  dispute :  all  colonists  from  Cor. 
cyra  downwards,  have  invariably,  when  con* 
venient,  invented  some  plea  to  get  rid  of  the 
influence  of  the  mother  country.  The  actual 
loss  to  Bngiand  was  more  than  compensated 
by  valuable  East  Indian  possessions,  and  the 
expense  of  government,  which  is  a  far  more 
costly  thing   in   England    than   America 
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would  hare  produeed  to  England  but  small 
pecuniary  advantages,  if  anj»  from  the  hold, 
ing  of  these  provinces.  Their  subsistence  in 
Iheir  present  form  is  impossible  ;  and  though 
eittensively  occupied  in  mercantile  transac- 
tions, the  merchants  of  the  United  States, 
New  York  especially,  have  shown  them- 
selves so  little  affected  by  the  great  leading 
laws  of  honourable  acquittance  of  obli^tions, 
that  the  American  trade  has  sustained  a 
blow  that  it  will  tal^e  nearly  another  century 
to  recover.    But  enough  is  said  on  the  pain- 
ful subject  of  the  shuffling  and  evasions  of 
Jonathan.   John  Bull  will,  in  the  aggregate, 
be  found  his  only  friend,  and  possibly  may 
soon  be  called  on  to  defend  Jonathan  against 
himself.  But  we  must  recur  to  our  narrative. 
The  duties  on  goods  excited  universal  discon 
tenu  Washington  recommended  arms  as  the 
<*  dernier  ressort  ;*'  but  before  they  had  re* 
course  to  this,  to  try  the  exclusive  principle 
on  British  goods.     The  burgesses  met,  and 
denied  the  power  of  the  British  Parliament 
to  impose  taxes  contrary  to  the  constitution  of 
the  colonies.  The  governor,  Lord  Botetourt, 
dissolved  the  assembly  in  consequence  of  this 
resolution.  This  dissolution  had  only  the  ef- 
feet,  however,  of  a  reproduction  of  the  same 
house.    Many  arguments  were  of  course  ad- 
dueed  at  the  time,  of  which  (he  following  brief 
summary  may  not  be  unnecessary.   The  par- 
ties opposed  to  the  right  of  taxation  claimed 
Locke,  Selden,  and  Pufiendorf  as  authorities 
on  their  side.     They  also  urged  that  Magna 
Charta  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  presuppose  a 
community  of  representation,  and  that  no 
man  shall  be  taxed  but  by  himself  or  a  com- 
petent representative.    The  counties  palatine 
of  Chester  and  Ehirham  were  adduced  as  fa- 
vouring this  hypothesis,  having  their  own 
parliaments  until  blended  with  the  general 
representation.   The  marches  of  Wales  pos- 
sessed the  same  privileges,  and  even  to  this 
day  Berwick  upon  Tweed  has  enjoyed  the 
especial  privilege  of  being  a  peculiar  object 
of  legislative   provision,  being  included   by 
name  in  all  acts  connected  with  the  U-nited 
Kingdom.     The  common  argument,  that  a  a 
act  of  parliament  can  do  anything,  was  met 
by  showing  what  it  could  not  do.    It  could 
not  make  itself  executive,  nor  interfere  with 
thd  prerogative.  It  could  not  take  away  prop- 
erty from  the  private  individual.  The  Lords 
could  not  reject  money  bills,  nor  the  Com- 
mons (quere  in  the  recent  privilege  question  ?) 
erect  themselves  into  a  court  of  justice  ; 
nor  could  the  parliament  of  England  then 
tax 'Ireland. 

Such  were  the  points  then  argued  ;  but, 
as  we  have  previously  said,  though  eager  to 
devise  plausible  excuses  for  throwing  off 
subjf^ction  to  the  mother  countrVf  the  secret 


at  the  bottom  of  their  movements  was  ^e 
interest  of  the  colony,  which  was  considera* 
bly  interfered  with  by  the  disUint  govern- 
ment of  England.  Lord  Botetourt  dying, 
the  Earl  of  Dunmore  succeeded  him  as 
governor  of  Virginia.  He  was  compelled 
to  resort  to  the  same  principle  of  proroga* 
tions  until  the  4th  of  March,  1773.  But 
that  assembly  formed  a  committee  of  cor- 
respondence, and  recommended  the  same  to 
other  legislative  bodies,  as  a  bond  of  union 
in  any  case  of  necessity.  The  next  session, 
May,  1774,  was  accompanied  with  still 
stronger  measures.  After  the  assembly 
had  been  convened,  news  arrived  that  parlia- 
ment had  closed  the  port  of  Boston,  and 
inflicted  various  other  restrictions  on  the 
inhabitants,  which  were  to  commence  on  the 
1st  of  June.  The  assembly  immediately 
passed  an  order  for  a  general  fast,  imploring 
the  Divine  interposition  to  avert  the  horrors 
of  anarchy,  and  to  give  them  a  fitting  spirit 
to  assert  their  just  rights  by  all  proper 
means.  The  governor  immediately  dissolv- 
ed the  assembly.  Washington  writes  in  his 
Diary,  that  he  ^*  went  to  church"  on  the  1st, 
"  and  fested  all  day."  The  delegates,  how- 
ever,  eighty- nine  in  number,  formed  them- 
selves into  an  association,  and  ordered  the 
committee  of  correspondence  to  communi- 
cate with  the  committees  of  the  other  colo- 
nies on  the  expediency  of  appointing  depu- 
ties to  meet  at  a  general  congress.  A  town 
meeting  had,  in  the  meanwhile,  taken  place 
at  Boston,  in  which  it  was  agreed  to  enter 
into  no  commercial  intercourse  with  Great 
Britain,  either  by  imports  or  exports.  Wash- 
ington, at  a  meeting  of  the  deputies,  strongly 
opposed  this  last  as  a  violation  of  honour, 
since  the  debts  of  the  American  merchants 
to  the  British  would  be  uncancelled.  Ame- 
rica occupied  then  precisely  the  same  posi- 
tion as  America  has  since  taken,  but  not 
with  the  honour  that  then  distinguished  her 
noblest  sons.  Wnshington,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Brian  Fairfax,  dated  July  20,  explains 
his  own  reasons  for  thinking  that  any  further 
petitioning  of  the  British  Parliament  would 
be  an  useless  measure : — 

*'  If  I  were  in  ftoy  doubt  u  to  the  right  which  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain  bad  to  tax  us  without 
oar  consent,  I  should  most  heartily  coincide  with 
your  opinion ,  that  to  petition  and  petition  only  is 
the  proper  method  to  apply  for  relief ;  because  we 
shoold  then  be  askinff  a  favour  and  not  claiming  a 
right,  which  by  the  law  of  nature  and  of  our  con- 
stitution we  are,  in  my  opinion,  indubitably  entitled 
to.  I  should  even  think  it  criminal  to  go  further 
than  this  under  such  an  idea,  but  I  have  none 
such.  I  think  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain 
have  no  more  right  to  put  Uieir  hands  into  my  pock- 
et without  my  consent,  than  I  have  to  put  my 
hands  into  yours  ;  and  this  being  already  urged  to 
them  in  a  firm  j>ut  decent  manner  by  all  the  eolo- 
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niat*  what  raMoa  k  there  to  expect  enything  from 
their  justice  ?" — p.  117. 

The  convention  met  at  Williamsburg  and 
appointed  seven  delegates  to  the  general  con- 
gress, Washington  being  one.  The  first  con- 
gress met  at  Philadelphia  on  Septenfiber 
5,  1774.  The  papers  drawn  up  by  Congress 
on  that  occasion  even  elicited  an  eulogium 
from  Chatham.  The  pacific  tone  of  Congress 
may  be  gathered  from  their  address  to  the 
people  of  England.  •*  You  have  been  told 
that  we  are  seditious,  impatient  of  Govern* 
ment,  and  desirous  of  independency.  Be 
assured  that  these  are  not  facts  but  calum- 
nies/'    Such  might  have  been  the   senti- 
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ments  of  many,  probably  believed  by  Wash 
ington  to  be  his  own,  but  we  trace  over  even 
his  career  great  jealousy  of  British  officers, 
and  the  ''  pas'*  in  rank  conceded  with  some 
reluctance.  When  Congress  was  over, 
Washington  retired  lo  his  farm,  and  as  in- 
dependent companies  were  forming  all 
around  him,  and  a  leader  would  be  required 
also,  all  eyes  became  fixed  on  Washington. 
The  second  Virginian  convention  met  at 
Richmond  on  the  20th  March,  1775.  Pre- 
parations for  resistance  to  the  British  arms 
were  immediately  instituted.  On  the  10th 
May,  1775,  the  second  Congress  assembled. 
The  king  had  treated  their  petition  lo  him 
with  fiilent  neglect,  and  vi|»orous  prepara- 
tions were  strenuously  employed  to  enforce 
the  views  of  Lord  North's  cabinet.  After 
much  consideration,  Washington  was  ap- 
pointed by  Congress  leader  of  the  continen- 
tal army.  His  moderation  of  character  may 
be  seen  in  his  address  to  the  Congress  on 
their  allowance  of  500  dollars  a  month  to 
him  as  general.  **  I  beg  leave  to  assure 
(^greds  that  as  no  pecuniary  consideration 
could  have  tempted  me  to  accept  this  arduous 
employment  at  the  expense  of  my  domestic 
ease  and  happiness,  T  do  not  wish  to  make  any 
.  profit  from  it ;  T  will  keep  an  exact  account  of 
my  expenses,  those  1  doubt  not  they  will  dis- 
charge, and  that  is  all  I  desire."  It  may  be 
safely  added  of  Washington,  that  he  was  of 
that  class  who  have  greatness  ''jthrust  upon 
them."  For  though  fully  able  ''  to  achieve 
it,"  he  would  never  have  extended  his  hand 
to  take  it,  from  that  inbred  modesty,  the 
true  constituent  of  greatness,  which  he  pos- 
sessed. He  was  appointed  by  Congress 
commander  in  chief  of  ail  the  forces  then 
raised,  or  that  should  be  raised  in  the  united 
colonies  for  the  defence  of  American  liberty. 
Washington  proceeded  in  corisequence  to 
take  the  command  of  the  army  at  that  time 
at  Bf 'Ston.  We  cannot  agree  in  the  notion  en- 
tertained by  the  author  of  the  life  before  us, 
that  Gcueral  Gage  acted  wrong  in  refusing 
"to  reco^'fiize  in   Washington  a    person  of 


equal  rank  with  himdelf.  Oage  was  the 
British  commanding  officer,  and  Washing, 
ton  wajB  unquestionably,  according  to  all 
military  ideas,  not  authorised  to  treat-  with 
him,  as  being  a  rebel  to  the  king,  and  in 
fact  derived  his  authority  from  a  body  not 
acknowledged  by  his  country,  the  Congress, 
and  bad  he  acted  otherwise,  he  would  have 
allowed  the  validity  of  the  American  local 
government,  which  was  the  question  on 
which  they  were  to  wage  battle.  Washing- 
ton had  great  difficulty  during  the  ear* 
ly  part  of  the  campaign  in  keeping  his 
forces  together,  but  was  by  great  exertions 
successful.  Mrs.  Washington  passed  the 
winter  with  her  husband  in  the  camp,  and 
re:urned  in  the  summer  to  Mount  Vernon. 
A  letter  of  Washington  to  his  superintend- 
ent, Mr.  Lund  Washington,  at  Mount  Ver* 
non,  reflects  high  credit  on  his  prudence 
and  thoughtful  benevolence,  even  while 
wielding  the  destinies  of  a  great  nation. 

**  Let  the  hoBpitality  of  the  bouse  with  respect  to 
the  poor  be  kept  up.  Let  no  one  go  hungry  away. 
If  any  of  this  kind  of  people  should  be  in  want  of 
com,  supply  their  necessities,  provided  it  does  not 
encourage  them  in  idleness,  and  I  have  no  objection 
to  your  giving  my  money  in  charity  to  the  amount 
of  J^4Q  or  JC^  a  year,  when  you  think  it  well  be- 
stowed; what  I  mean  by  having  no  objection  is, 
that  it  is  my  desire  that  it  shbuld  be  done.  You 
are  to  consider  that  neither  myself  nor  wife  is  now 
in  the  way  to  do  these  good  offices.  In  all  other 
respects  I  recommend  it  to  yoo,  and  have  no  doubt 
of  your  observing,  the  greatest  economy  and  fra- 
gafity,  as  I  suppose  you  know  that  I  do  not  get 
a  farthing  for  my  services  here  more  than  my 
expenses.  It  becomes  necessary  therefore  for  me 
to  be  saving  at  home.** — p.  154. 

General  Gage  had  been  superseded  by 
General  Howe  in  the  command  of  Boston. 
Washington  made  preparations  for  a  general 
attack,  but  Howe  had  received  instructions 
from  his  government  to  evacuate  Boston  and 
make  for  a  southern  poit.  His  own  views 
varied  from  the  government  policy,  but  yet 
he  did  not  choose  to  risk  the  responsibi!iiy 
of  a  general  engagement  in  opposition  to  his 
instructions. 

He  accordingly  prepared  to  evacuate  the 
town,  which  he  did  without  any  injury,  under 
a  tacit  engagement  that  the  king's  troops 
were  to  embark  unmolested.  This,  being 
equally  Washington's  policy,  since  it  was 
evident  that  by  the  evacuation  the  American 
cause  gained  immensely  in  popular  report, 
was  readily  assented^  to  by  the  republican 
chief,  who  was  scarcely  in  efficient  force, 
though  greatly  superior  in  numbers,  to  make 
a  successful  attack.  Medals  were  struck  on 
the  occasion,  containing  a  head  of  Washing- 
ton, and  on  the  reverse  the  British  fleet  in 
full  sail  from  the  town.  General  Howe,  as 
Washington  suspected,  simply  quitted  Boston 
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to  seize  on  New  York.     Washington  re- 
ceived, while  in  front  of  New  York,  the  de- 
daration  of  independence  from  Congress. 
If  was  read  in  front  of  the  line,  and  heartily 
received.     This  was  July  9,  1776.     Lord 
Howe  arrived  with  proposals  from  the  Brit- 
ish government,  and  joined  bis  brother  at 
Staten  Island,  unfortunately  after  the  declar- 
ation.    But  as  the  proposals   simply  con- 
tained a  general  amnesty,  and  nothing  more, 
his  tardy  arrival  was  of  little  consequence. 
General  Howe  was  soon  reinforced,  as  he 
anticipated    before   he  Quitted   Boston,  at 
New  York,  and  possessea  an  effective  force 
of  24,000  men.     His  fleet  was  numerous 
and  well  equipped  for  service,  and  furnished 
with  ail  kinds  of  military  stores.     Washing- 
,  ton  had  only  20,537  men  in  all,  and  a  large 
mass  of  bis  troops  not  in  a  state  fit  for  ser- 
vice.    The  battle  of  Long  Island  ensued,  on 
which  wd'  have  simply  to  observe,  that  tbe 
los3  sustained  by  Washington  on  that  occa- 
sion appears  to  have  proceeded  from  a  want 
of  a  better  concerted  plan.     His  troops  were 
attacked  in  front  and  rear,  and  though  they 
defended  themselves  bravely,  their  position 
being  turned,  was  of  course  fatal.     As  to 
the  retreat,  that  is  allowed  by  all  parties  to 
Have  been  admirably  conducted ;  but  it  is 
difRcult  to  conceive   how  General  Howe 
could  have  been  so  blind  as  to  allow  it,  even 
in  his  haste  to  take  up  fresh  positions,  since 
he  had  it  in  hib  power  to  have  put  an  end  to 
the  war  apparently  by  the  complete  extermi- 
nation of  the  republican   force.     We  can 
conceive  the  policy  of  Washington  in  declin- 
ing a  general  engagement,  but  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  how  the  British  general  should  have 
permitted  him  to  escape  it.     He  etiected  a 
retreat,  however,  with  all   his  ammunition 
and   nine   thousand   men,  into  New  York 
He  was  however  soon  compelled  to  evacuate 
that  city.     A  panic  among  his  troops  ensued 
on  the  arrival  of  the  British,  and  Washington 
drew  all  his  forces  together  in  a  strong  po- 
sition on  the  heights  of  Haarlem.     General 
Howe,  though  he  received  honours  from 
his  sovereign,  wanted,  like  better  command, 
ers  frequently,  the  talent  to  improve  advan- 
tages.    He  wroto  to  England  for  fresh  rein- 
forcements, and  stated  that  the  information 
he   had  received  of  the  willingness  on  the 
part  of  the  Americans  to  volunteer  ia  the 
British  army,  was  not  borne  out  by  facts. 
The  British  ministry  never  supported  hirp, 
nor  Cornwallis,  nor  Clinton,  as  they  ought 
to   have  done,  and  general   after  general 
requested  to  bo  recalled  by  reason  of  their 
inefficient  supplies  from  home.     But  with 
respect  to  General  Howe,  he  had,  independ. 
ent  of  any  aid  from  England,  victory  in  his 
hands,  but  a   victory   that  could   only  be 


achieved  by  bold  and  decided  measures. 
After  this,  General  Howe  gained  fresh  ad- 
vantages at  ChattertoQ  Hill,  from  which  he 
ought  to  have  attacked  the  enemy's  camp. 
The  capture  of  Fort  Washington*  where 
the  Americans  sustained  'in  killed  and  pri- 
soners a  loss  of  nearly  2000  men,  followed  ; 
Fort  Lee  was  next  evacuated  by  them,  and 
Washington  was  forced  to  retreat  before  the 
British  troops. 

A  free  pardon  at. this  time,  issued  by  Gen- 
eral Howe  produced  great  effect,  many  weal- 
thy persons  availing  themselves  of  it ;  but 
Washington  was  undismayed  by  even  the 
increased  difficulties  that  now  surrounded 
him.  The  Congress  conferred  on  him  al- 
most absolute  powers,  and  he  used  them 
well  /or  the  interests  he  supported.  Com- 
pelled to  cross  the  Delaware,  he  Awaited 
quietly  the  opportunities  that  time  should  af- 
ford him.  At  Trenton  he  succeeded  in  sur- 
prising three  regiments  of  Hessians  and  a 
troop  of  British  light  horse.  His  prisoners 
amounted  t*i  a  1000  men.  The  issue  of  this 
campaign  terminated  favourably  for  Ame- 
rica, since  he  succeeded  in  dislodging  the 
British  forces  from  almost  all  their  posts  in 
the  Jerseys.  He  had  relieved  Philadelphia 
and  recovered  New  Jersey.  But  General 
Howe  now  determined  to  check  his  progress, 
and  the  battle  of  B  randy  wine*  where  the 
forces  drew  pretty  close  on  an  equality, 
showed  (though  Marshall  urges  the  contrary 
opinion)  that  he  was  still  capable  of  do- 
ing so.  The  battle  of  German  Town, 
where  Washington  attempted  a  surprise, 
was  an  equal  failure.  At  this  period,  Lnrd 
North's  conciliatory  bills  were  drafted  and 
sent  out  to  America.  Washington  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  of  them  in  the  following 
terms : 

'*  Nothing  short  of  independence  it  appears  to 
me  can  possibly  do.  A  peace  on  other  terma 
would,  if  I  may  be  allowed,  the  expression,  be  a 
peace  of  war.  The  injuries  we  have  reoetvcd  from 
the  British  nation  were  unprovoked,  and  have  been 
so  great,  and  so  many  that  they  can  never  be  for- 
gotten. Besides  the  feuds,  the  jealousies,  the  aui. 
mosities  that  would  ever  attend  a  union  with  them, 
besides  the  importance,  the  advantages  which  we 
should  derive  from  an  unrestricted  commerce ;  oar 
fidelity  as  a  people :  our  gratitude,  our  character, 
aa  men,  are  opposed  to  a  coalition  with  them  as 
subjects  but  in  case  of  the  last  ext'emity.  Were 
wo  easily  to  accede  to  terms  of  dependence,  no  na. 
tion  upon  future  occasions,  let  the  oppressions  of 
Britain  be  ever  so  flagrant  and  unjust,  would  inter- 
pose for  our  relief ;  or  at  most  they  would  do  it  with 
a  cautious  reluctance,  and  upon  condiUons  most 
probably  that  would  be  hard,  if  not  dishonourable 
to  us." 

The  commissioners  to  carry  out  these  pro- 
visions remained  for  some  time  in  Americat 
but  finding  all  attempts  at  conciliatioD  use* 
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less,  retreated  in  despair.  The  King  of 
France  recognized  the  independence  ot  the 
United  States^ — a  most  shameful  violation 
on  bis  part  of  the  laws  of 'European  nations,  { 
— a  foul  treason  to  the  interests  of  monarchy. 
Equal  in  treachery  to  the  espousal  of  the 
cause  of  Corcyra  by  Athens,  and  attended 
with  «Til  consequences  too  justly  merited  to 
the  monarchical  institutions  of  that  country. 
The  British  had  now  taken  Philadelphia ; 
but  the  necessary  arrangements  to  form  a 
descent  on  the  French  West  Indian  settle, 
ments  prevented  General  Clinton,  who  had 
assumed  the  command  on  the  departure  for 
England  of  Sir  W.  Howe,  from  remaining 
there,  and  he  proceeded  to  New  York.  He 
marched  out  with  an  available  force  of  sim- 
ply 10,000  elective  troops.  Washington 
followed  him  with  a  much  larger  body. 
After  a  trifling  battle.  Sir  H  Clinton  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  New  York,  but  from  de- 
sertion and  other  causes,  with  the  loss  of 
1200  men.  Many  incursions  were  made  at 
this  time  on  New  Jersey  by  the  British,  and 
in  spite  of  one  of  the  noblest  monuments  of 
modern  oratory  extant,  Lord  Chatham's 
speech,  the  Indians  were  called  in  to  extend 
the  horrors  of  war  by  the  tomahawk  and  the 
scalping  knife.  A  most  ili.judged  measure; 
which  contributed  immensely  to  the  British 
unpopularity.  Their  devastations  at  Cherry 
Valley  and  Wyoming,  ennobled  by  the  muse 
of  Campbell,  excited  universal  detestation. 
Sir  H.  Clinton,  by  the  instructions  of  his 
government,  remained  in  New  York,  send- 
ing forth  occasionally  skirmishing  parties. 
Washington  confined  himself  to  attempts  at 
regaining  several  positions  which  had  been 
taken  from  the  Americans,  and  were  reserved 
as  outposts,  in  which  he  was  successful. 
Clinton  tried  to  brin£f  him  to  a  general  en- 
gagement, but  Washington  maintained  him- 
self in  a  strong  position,  and  bided  his  time. 
When  reinforced,  Clinton  made  an  attempt 
on  South  Carolina.  Washington  also  re- 
ceived assistance  from  France,  consisting  of 
eight  ships  of  the  line,  two  frigates,  and  five 
thousand  troops.  This  was  called  the  first 
division ;  a  second  was  detained  for  want  of 
transports,  but  was  then  at  Brest  ready  to 
sail.  But  it  never  did  sail,  and  remained 
there  under  close  blockade.  The  naval  su- 
periority of  the  British  enabled  them  also  to 
keep  the  French  ships  perfectly  close  to  har- 
bour at  Newport,  and  the  French  general 
Rochambeau  was  compelled  to  remain  on 
the  spot  to  take  care  of  his  ships,  .^t  this 
lime  Arnold  commanded  at  West  Point,  and 
maintained  all  the  strong  positions  in  the 
highlands.  This  general  conceived  the  no- 
tion that  it  would  be  to  his  interest  to  join 
the  British,  and  he  engaged  in  a  system  of  re- 


fined treachery,  by  which  he  intended  to 
place  all  the  strong  posts  in  their  hands* 
He  had  been  publicly  reprimanded  by  Wash- 
ington, and  was  unquestionably  an  embar- 
rassed man.  He  accordingly  entered  into 
a  secret  correspondence  with  Major  Andr6, 
Adjutant-General  of  the  British  army. 
Arnold  had  obtained  his  command  at  West 
Point  purely  with  a  view  to  deliver  it  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Arnold  and  An* 
dr6  had  accordingly  an  interview  on  shorOt 
Andr^  quitting  the  Vulture  sloop-of-war  for 
that  object. 

Arnold  here  detailed  the  exact  state  of 
things  at  West  Point,  the  stre|)gtl\  of  the 
garrison  and  works,  and  the  proceedings  of 
a  secret  council  of  war.  Andr4  wished  to 
return  to  the  Vulture,  but  this  not  being 
practicable,  Arnold  furnished  him  with  a  pass 
as  John  Anderson.  Andr6  was  seized,  al- 
though disguised,  when  riding  towards  New 
York,  searched,  and  papers  from  Arnold, 
containing  the  information  just  stated,  were 
found  on  his  person.  After  his  arrest  he 
wrote  to  Washington,  revealing  his  real 
name  and  character.  Arnold,  in  the  mean- 
time, to  whom  the  ofHcer  who  had  arrested 
Andr6  had  written  stating  the  fact,  immedi- 
ately mounted  a  horse  standing  at  the  door, 
rode  to  the  river,  entered  his  barge,  and  or- 
dered the  men  to  row  down  the  river.  At 
King's  Ferry  he  held  up  a  white  handker- 
chief, and  by  this  means  passed  as  a  flag  boat 
without  interruption.  He  proceeded  instant- 
ly  to  the  Vullure,  which  was  still  at  anchor' 
in  the  river  where  Andr^  had  quitted  her. 
The  case  of  Major  Andr6  was  considered  by 
Washington  as  not  one  of  ordinary  warfare, 
and  accordingly  Andr6  was  sentenced  to 
death  as  a  spy.  Clinton  used  ail  pos£>ihle 
efforts  to  save  him.  -  The  cifcum stances  at- 
tending the  last  moments  of  Andre  evinced 
a  fine  and  noble  spirit,  and  to  this  day  his  « 
death  is  regarded  as  the  strongest  instance 
of  severity  exercised  by  Washington.  As 
to  the  right  of  Washington  to  occupy  the 
post  he  did,  there  always  must  be  doubts,  but 
conceding  that,  Andr6  suffered  justly.  At 
this  period  the  British  general  conceived  the  • 
notion  of  transferring  the  seat  of  war  to  the 
Chesapeake,  and  possibly  Pennsylvania*  It 
was  presumed  that  Comwallis  would  be  able 
to  make  his  way  through  North  Carolina, 
and  General  Philips  with  2000  men  was 
sent  to  co-operate  with  Arnold  in  Virginia. 
During  this  portion  of  the  campaign  Wash- 
ington's own  possessions  were  visited  by  the 
enemy.  Sir  H,  Clinton  however  had  not 
calculated  on  the  arrival  of  the  Count  de 
Grasse,  who  reirfforced  Lafayette  with  3000 
men.  Comwallis  had  taken  possession  of 
York  Town  and  ^Glocester,  expecting  aid 
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from  Sir  H.  Clinton.  Here  he  was  imme> 
diately  invested,  and  ailer  a  strong  siege, 
surrendered  to  the  superior  force  opposed  to 
him.  7000  men  laid  down  tbdr  arms  to 
Washington,  500  were  killed  in  the  siege. 
The  American  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
amounted  to  800.  Were  such  things  writ- 
ten of  any  modern  Gieneral  as  are  of  tne  rash 
Burgoyne  and  CornwalliSt  the  wonderment 
would  be,  that  the  one  should  return  home  and 
write  plays  as  coolly  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened to  the  British  arms  of  deep  and  foul 
dishonour  through  him,  and  that  the  other 
should  ever  have  received  a  fresh  command, 
and  beQU  enabled,  as  the  conqueror  of  Tip- 
poo,  to  efiace  the  taint  of  York  Town.  It 
must  be  however  remembered  that  Clinton 
charged  CornwalHs  with  blame,  and  Corn- 
wallis  Clinton.  Blame  lay  between  them 
certainly,  and  a  tamer  surrender,  with  so 
inconsiderable  a  loss  under  the  circumstan- 
ces, never  disgraced  the  British  arms.  The 
surrender  of  the  lieutenant-general  of  the 
British  forces  in  America  was  regarded  as 
ominous  of  a  speedy  termination  of  the  war. 
It  was  so  felt,  and  the  spirit  that  led  the  Pree- 
torian  guards  to  become  arbiters  of  em- 
pire, and  in  one  instance  salesmenj  induced 
many  of  Washington's  officers  to  offer  him 
'  the  sovereign  power.  To  the  organ  of  the 
communication,  a  colonel  in  the  army,  Wash- 
ington replied  as  follows : — 

*'  Sir — With  a  mixture  of  ereat  surprise  and  aa- 
.tonishraent  I  have  read  with  attention  the  senti- 
menta  you  have  submitted  to  my  perusal.  Be  as. 
sured,  Sir,  no  occurrence  in  the  course  of  the  war 
has  given  me  more  painful  sensations  than  your  in- 
formation of  there  being  such  ideas  existing  in  the 
army  as  you  have  expressed,  and  I  must  view  with 
abhorrence,  and  reprehend  with  severity.  For  the 
present,  the  communication  of  them  will  rest  in  my 
own  bosom,  unless  some  furtlier  agitation  of  the 
matter  shall  make  a  disclosure  necessary.  I  am 
much  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  part  of  my  conduct 
*  could  have  given  encouragement  to  an  address 
which  to  me  seems  big  with  the  greatest  mischiefs 
that  can  bef^  my  country.  If  1  am  not  deceived 
in  the  knowledge  of  myself,  you  could  not  have 
found  a  person  to  whom  your  schemes  are  more 
disagreeable.  At  the  same  time,  in  justice  to  my 
own  feelings,  I  must  add  that  no  man  possesses  a 
more  sincere  wish  to  see  ample  justice  done  to  the 
army  than  I  do ;  and  as  far  as  my  powers  and  in. 
fluence  in  a  constitutional  way  extend,  they  shall 
be  employed  to  the  utmost  of  my  abilities  to  effect 
it,  should  there  be  any  occasion.  Let  me  conjure 
you,  then,  if  you  have  any  regard  for  your  country, 
concern  for  yourself  or  posterity,  or  respect  for  me, 
to  banish  these  thoughts  from  your  mind,  and  ney. 
er  communicate  as  from  yonnelf  or  any  one  else  a 
sentiment  of  like  nature. 

**  I  am,  &.C.  &c. 

*•  OkoROE  WASmNOTON." 

In  this  view  bf  his  character,  contrasting 

also  the  future  President  with  our  ambitious 

Votector,  his  character  is  resplendently  lus- 


trous.  The  uncrowned  brow  of  W^ashington, 
though  we  are  no  friends  to  American  views, 
we  freely  own  a  glorious  spectacle.  But 
moderation  and  modesty  were  his  distinguish* 
ing  characteristics.  Sir  H.  Clinton  had 
been  superseded  by  Sir  Guy  Carleton.  This 
general,  acting  on  the  instructions  of  his 
government,  stated  that  negotiations  for  a 
general  peace  had  commenced  at  Paris,  in 
which  America  would  be  included.  After  a 
i  short  period,  Sir  Guy  Carleton  communicat- 
ed the  receipt  of  official  communication  that 
the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed,  and  the  .Bri- 
tish forces  then  evacuated  New  York. 

With  the  termination  of  the  war,  Wash- 
ington had  also  bid  adieu  to  all  his  compan* 
ions  in  arms ;  we  extract  the  following  de- 
scription of  this  event  from  Marshall's 
Life : — 

*'  This  affecting  interview  took  place  on  the  4th 
December ;  at  noon  the  principal  officers  of  the  ar- 
my assembled  at  Frances's  Tavern,  soon  after  which 
their  beloved  commander  entered  the  room.  His 
emotions  were  too  strong  to  be  concealed.  FiUing 
a  glass,  he  turned  to  them  and  said,  *  With  a  heart 
full  of  love  and  gratitude  I  now  take  leave  of  you. 
I  mosi  devoutly  wish  that  your  latter  days  may  be 
as  prosperous  and  happy  as  your  former  ones  /have 
been  glorious  and  honourable.*  Having  drunk,  he 
added,  *  I  cannot  come  to  each  of  you  to  take  my 
leave,  but  shall  be  obliged  if  each  of  you  will  come 
and  take  me  by  the  hand.'  Genera}  Knox  being 
nearest,  turned  to'him.  Washington,  incapable  of 
utterance,  grasped  his  hand,  and  embraced  him.  In 
the  same  affectionate  manner  he  took  leave  of  each 
succeeding  officer.  The  tear  of  manly  sensibility 
was  in  every  eye,  and  not  a  word  was  articulated 
to  interrupt  the  digni6ed  silence  and  the  tendernefls 
of  the  scene.  Leaving  them,  he  passed  through  the 
corps  of  light  iniantry,  and  walked  to  Whitehall, 
where  a  barge  waited  to  convey  him  to  Paulus 
Hook,  the  whole  company  followed  in  meek  and 
solemn  procession  with  dejected  countenances,  tes- 
tifying feelings  of  delicious  melancholy,  which  no 
language  can  describe.  Having  entered  the  barge, 
he  turned  to  the  company,  and  waving  his  hat,  bid 
them  a  silent  adieu.  They  paid  him  the  same  af* 
fectionate  compliment,  and  after  the  barge  had  left 
them,  returned  in  tlie  same  solemn  manner  to  the 
place  where  they  had  assembled.'* — MarskalP9  Life^ 
Second  Eklition,  vol.  ii.  p.  57. 

He  then  proceeded  to  meet  Congress, 
amid  the  blessings  of  the  nation.  Public  ad- 
dresses of  all  kiad^  were  presented  to  him 
from  the  several  legislatures  of  the  States. 
When  arrived  at  Annapolis,  the  seat  of  Con- 
gress, he  informed  the  president  that  he  was 
ready  to  resign  into  his  hands  the  commis« 
sion  he  had  held  for  the  service  of  his  coun« 
try. 

"  At  the  close  of  his  address  on  this  occasion!  he 
said,  '  Having  now  finished  the  work  assigned  me* 
I  retire  from  the  great  theatre  of  action,  and  bidding 
an  affectionate  adieu  to  this  august  body,  under 
whose  ordrrN  I  have  so  long  acted,  1  here  offer  my 
commission,  and  take  my  leave  of  all  the  employ- 
ments of  public  life."  * 
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He  then  advanced,  and  gave  his  commis- 
■ion  into  the  handa  of  the  president,  who  re- 
plied to  his  address.  The  ceremony  being 
endedy  he  withdrew  from  the  assembly  di- 
vested  of  (lie  official  character,  and  sustain- 
ing  no  other  rank  than  that  of  a  private  citi- 
zen. 

Comparing  that  scene  with  the  retirement 
of  Syllfl[y  how  does  Washington  rise  by  the 
contrast! 

Having  now  completed  the  military  por- 
tion of  Washington's  character,  most  painful 
to  an  Englishman  to  record,  since  in  strife, 
save  against  ourselves,  we  have  our  fair 
share  of  success,  we  have  only  to  review  his 

Juiet  exercise  of  civil  and  domestic  duties, 
[e  retired  to  Mount  Vernon,  and  there  this 
mightier  than  Cincinnatus  amused  himself 
with  rustic  pursuits,  and  seemed  to  consider 
his  brilliant  public  career  ended.  The  epi- 
thet of  '*  Cunctator,''  had  been  conferred  on 
him  by  his  countrvmen,  and  it  was  well  de- 
served,  for  he  bad  done  more  by  delay  than 
action.  This  policy  pursued  with  any  foreign 
powers  mast  prove  successful.  A  country 
must  either  at  once  be  conquered  under  such 
circumstances,  or  it  will  by  simply  reposing 
its  energies,  and  even  faintly  using  them  at 
intervals,  destroy  all  opposing  force.  Wash- 
ington rested  from  his  labours  like  the  sun 
at  his  setting,  and  glorious  indeed  to  the  re- 
motest hour  of  his  existence,  as  calmly  beau- 
tiful though  not  so  lustrously  grand,  was  the 
course  of  the  agriculturist  warrior.  Pecu- 
niary compensation  for  his  invaluable  un- 
matched exertions  he  declined,  and  his  feel- 
ings on  retiring  from  military  duties  are 
beautifuUv  depicted  in  the  following  letters 
to  his  idol,  La  Fayette: — 

**  At  lonffth  I  am  become  a  prir&te  oitizen  on  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac ;  and  under  the  ihadow  of 
my  own  vine  and  my  own  fig.tree,  free  ftnm  the 
boBtle  of  a  camp,  and  the  Ynxj  Mcenee  of  pohlic  life, 
I  am  solacing  myielf  with  thoae  tianqail  enjoy- 
mente,  of  which  the  eoldier,  who  it  ever  in  poisuit 
of  fame,  the  statesman,  whose  watchibl  days  and 
sleepless  nights  are  spent  in  devising  schemes  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  his  own,  perhaps  the  ruin  of 
other  coontries,  as  if  this  globe  was  insufficient  for 
us  all,  and  the  cuortier,  wiu>  is  always  watching  the 
eoontenanee  of  his  prince,  in  hopes  of  catching  a 

Eicioos  smile,  can  have  venr  little  conception.  I 
ve  not  only  retired  from  afi  puUic  employments, 
bat  I  am  retiring  within  myself^  and  shall  be  able 
to  view  the  solitary  walk,  and  tread  the  paths  of  pri- 
vate life  with  a  heartfelt  satis&ction.  Envious  of 
none,  I  am  delermmed  to  be  pleased  with  all ;  and 
Ui^  my  dear  friend,  being  the  order  for  my  march, 
I  will  move  gently  down  the  stream  of  life,  mitil  I 
sleep  with  my  fathers.*' 

Havinir  preserved,  he  afterwards  set  about 
beautifying  the  land  he  had  saved,  and  his 
iuggestionB  led  to  the  survey  of  the  Potomac 
and  James  Rivers  with  a  view  to  internal 
navigation,  which  should  connect  them  with 
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the  western  waters.  A  company  was  imme- 
diately formed,  and  that  company  assigned 
him  fifty  shares  in  the  formei,  and  one  hun« 
dred  in  the  latter.  At  his  death  he  bequeath- 
ed the  fifty  shares  in  the  Potomac  company 
for  the  purpose  of  founding  an  university  in 
the  district  of  Columbia,  and  the  one  hunared 
m  James,  to  an  institution  then  called  Liber- 
ty Hall  Academy,  but  now  Washington  Col* 
lege.  The  attachment  of  one  of  the  great- 
est warriors  of  the  last  century,  and  unques- 
tionably of  the  mightiest  in  this,  to  collegiate 
institutions,  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  coin- 
cidence. Washington  was  Chancellor  of 
William  and  Mary  College,  Wellington  is 
(may  he  tong  continue  such!)  the  Moved 
and  revered  Chancellor  of  Oxford : — 

**  Cedant  anna  togw,  oedat  laona  lingiue.*' 

Many  a  quiet  deed  of  Washington  of  a 
charitable  nature  has  escaped  commemora- 
tion,  few  indeed  were  the  scboBies  to  benefit 
mankind  to  which  he  did  not  lend  aid  and 
attentive  consideration.  The  Countess  of 
Huntingdon  had  formed  a  scheme  for  civiliz- 
ing  and  christianising  the  North  American 
Indians.  Descended  from  Earl  Ferrers, 
who  was  in  the  female  line  connected  with  a 
remote  branch  of  the  Washington  family,  she 
claimed  Washington  a6  a  kinsman,  and  im- 
parted to  him  her  project.  It  was  in  the 
first  instance  to  effect  missionary  settlements, 
where  the  emigrants  might  assemble  on  wild 
lands  and  exe((  themselves  to  benefit  the 
wandering  tribes.  Policy  led  to  the  rejec-* 
tion  of  the  scheme,  but  Washington  ofiered 
to  let  settlers  occupv  his  lands,  and  to  render 
them  available  to  her  ladyship's  purposes. 
Like  Scott,  Washington  took  great  delight 
in  planting ;  the  beauty  of  bis  grounds,  the 
just  intermixture  of  trees,  shrubis,  and  ever* 
greens,  rare  varieties  of  fruits  and  flowers, 
were  subjects  on  which  he  showed  mtense 
interest,  as  his  diary  evinces.  Pnininff  af- 
forded him  the  same  pleasure  as  it  did  the 
northern  minstrel.  But  retirement,  tranquil 
retirement,  was  with  him  nearly  impossible, 
for  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the jrlobe  were 
constantly  at  Mount  Vernon.  The  unset- 
tled constitution  of  Congress  at  this  period 
of  his  life,  now  fifty-four,  must  also  have 
given  him  some  uneasiness.  Washington 
became  appointed  at  this  time  one  of  the 
deleg(|tes  to  settle  existing  difierences.  He 
was  at  fiist  unwilling  to  accept  the  ofike» 
wishing  to  make  retirement  from  public  life 
final,  but  the  entreaties  of  his  friends  prevail, 
ed  over  his  own  personal  feelings.  To  be 
fullv  prepared  to  meet  the  convention,  he 
had  ansJyzed  nearly  all  the  ancient  confeder- 
acies, the  Lycian,  Amphictyonic,  Achosan 
Helvetic,  Belgie,and  Germanic.   He  soug' 
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to  detect  all  possible,  evil  in  the  constitution  i 
lof  the  United  States,  aod  to  infuse  good  from 
any  channel  which  the  experience  of  ages 
might  suggest.  A  somewhat  different  no- 
tion of  republicanism  to  that  which  modern 
advocates  for  this  system  press  forward,  who 
think  themselves  fooled  of  the  pasty  whereas 
they  should  read  present.  Washington's 
first  visit  on  arriving  at  Philadelphia  was  to 
Franklin,  President  of  that  state.  All  the 
states  were  represented  in  the  convention, 
Rhode  Island  excepted,  and  Washington 
was  unanimously  elected  President.  The 
TesuU  of  their  delibe rations  was  the  conso- 
lidation  of  the  United  States-*a  mo&t  diffi- 
cult piece  of  legislation*  since  thirteen  states 
had  to  be  consulted  and  to  assent  to  it,  all 
varying  in  interest?,  wealth,  and  habits. 
Franklin  said  of  it,  *'  I  consent  to  this  con- 
stitution, because  I  expect  no  better  and  be- 
cause  I R m  sure  it  is  not  bad .  The  opinions  [ 
have  of  its  errors  I  sacrifice  to  the  public 

food.''     Washington  also  thus  expresses 
imself : — 

**  It  appean  to  me  little  short  of  a  miracle,  that 
the  delegates  from  so  mao  j  states,  different  from 
each  other  in  their  manners,  oircumstanees,  and 
prejudices,  should  unite  in  forming  a  system  of  na- 
tional government  so  littie  liable  to  well  founded 
ohjectlons.  Nor  am  I  yet. such  an  enthusiastic, 
partial,  or  indiseriminating  admirer  of  it  as  not  to 
perceive  that  it  is  tinctured  with  some  real  though 
not  radical  defecta."— p.  403. 

Each  state  convention  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress a  testimonial  of  its  cohseot,  signed  by 
all  its  members.  One  day  was  appointed 
for  the  people  to  choose  electors  of  a  Presi- 
dent, and  another  for  the  electors  to  meet 
and  name  the  iirst  President.  Public  senti- 
ment was  instantly  directed  to  one  and  one 
only.  Hints  were  thiown  out  to  Washing- 
ton that  could  not  be  mipunderstood  as  to  the 
general  sentiments.  To  a  member  of  con- 
gress he  wrote  his  own  thoughts  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  following  words. 

*•  Should  the  contingency  you  suggest  take  place, 
and  should  my  unfeigned  relucUnce  to  accept  the 
office  be  overoome  by  a  deference  to  the  reasons 
and  opinions  of  my  friends,  might  I  not,  after  the 
declarations  I  have  made,  (and  Heaven  knows  they 
were  made  in  the  sincerity  of  my  "heart,)  in  tlie 
judgment  of  impartial  world  and  posterity,  be 
chaigeable  with  levity  and  inconsistency,  if  not 
with  rashness  and  ambition  ?  Nay,  further,  would 
were  not  be  some  apparent  foundation  for  the  two 
former  charges  7  Now,  justice  to  myself  and  f  ran. 
qnillity  of  conscience  require  that  I  should  act  a 
part,  if  not  above  impatation,  at  least  capable  of  vin. 
dication.  Npr  will  you  conceive  me  to  be  too  solicit, 
ous  for  reputation.  Thcugh  I  prizo  as  I  ought  the 
good  opinion  of  my  fellow  citizens,  yet  as  1  know 
myself  I  would  not  seek  or  retain  popularity  at  the 
^ptnt€of  owe  weial  duty  or  moral  T&tue.  While 
doing  what  my  conaoieace  informed  me  was  right 
as  respected  my  God,  my  ooontiy,  and  myself  I 


could  dewpm  all  the  party  elamoiir  and  onjnst  een- 
sure,  which  might  be  expected  from  some  whose 
fiersonal  enmity  might  be  occasioned  by  their  hos. 
tility  to  tlie  government.  I  am  conscious  that  I 
fear  alone  u>  give  any  real  oceasioa  for  obloquy,  and 
that  I  do  not  dread  to  meet  with  unmerited  re- 
proach.  And  certain  I  am,  whensoever  I  ahall  be 
convinced  the  good  of  my  country  requires  my 
reputation  to  be  put  to  the  risk,  regard  for  my  own 
fame  will  not  come  in  competition  with  an  object 
oi  so  much  magnitude.  If  I  declined  the  task,  it 
would  be  upon  quite  another  principle.  Notwith- 
standing my  advanced  season  of  life,  my  increasing 
fondness  for  agricultural  amusements,  and  my 
growing  love  of  retirement,  augment  and  confirm 
my  decided  predilection  for  the  character  of  a  pri 
vate  citizen,  yet  it  would  be  no  oneof  these  motives, 
nor  the  hazard  to  which  my  former  reputation 
might  be  exposed,  nor  the  terror  of  encountering 
new  fatigues  and  troubles,  that  would  deter  me 
from  an  acceptance,  but  a  belief  that  aomo  other 
person,  who  had  less  pretence  and  less  inclination 
to  be  excused,  could  execute  all  the  duties  full  as 
satisfactorily  as  myself." 

His  scruples  yielded  to  the  general  accla- 
mation, and  George  Washington,  then  fifty- 
seven  years  of  age,  was  chosen,  as  Mr. 
Sparks  rightly  says,  **  probably  without  one 
dissentient  voice  in  the  whole  nation,  the 
first  President  of  the  United  States.'* 

He  took  upon  him  the  severe  duties  of  the 
presidency  with  decided  reluctance,  and 
simply  from  a  sense  of  duty  yielded  to  the 
voiee  of  the  nation.  Jefierson  was  appoint- 
ed by  him  to  the  state  department ;  or,  as 
we  should  term  it,  foreign  secretary ;  Ha- 
milton to  the  treasury,  and  Henry  Knox 
secretary  of  war.  Randolph  was  attorney- 
general,  and  Jay  chief  justice.  All  sp- 
pointmenis  of  a  subordinate,  character  were 
filled  up  with  more  regard  to  the  fitness  of 
the  individual  for  the  office,  than  to  any  in. 
terest  which  might  be  made  on  his  behalf. 
Washington  travelled  throughout  the  States 
to  inspect  their  trading  and  agricultural  in- 
terests, in  order  that  he  might  not  be  unduly 
swayed  by  reports  unfounded  on  fact.  He 
recommended,  in  his  speech  to  Congress, 
laws  for  naturalizing  foreigners;  a  uniform- 
iiy  in  the  currency,  weights  and  measures ; 
the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  commerce 
and  manufactures ;  the  promotion  of  science 
and  Uterature,  and  an  eflective  system  for 
the  support  of  public  credit.  The  national 
debt  of  America  was  of  two  kinds,  foreign 
and  domeslic.  The  foreign  debt  amounted 
to  twelve  millions  of  dollars — the  domestic 
to  forty-two  millions.  The  States  also,  for 
works  of  defence  and  other  matters,  had  in 
dividually  contracted  debts  to  the  amount  of 
twenty-six  millions.  It  was  proposed  by  the 
secretary  to  treat  all  these  as  one  debt^and 
to  fund  them.  All  persons  were  of  one 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  foreign  debta,  but 
on  the  other  two  there  existed  considerable 
difi^rence  of  sentiment.    The  funding  &y»* 
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tern  waa  adopted)  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
It  received  the  sanction  of  Washington  both 
in  bis  private  judgment  and  public  capacity. 
War  with  the  Indians,  of  a  most  expensive 
and  protracted  character,  soon  became  inevi- 
table, but  was  undertaken  with  deep  regret 
by  Washington.  A  national  bank,  some, 
what  famous  in  modern  days,  not  to  use  a 
worse  epithet,  was  commenced,  and  taxes 
were  laid  on  ardent  spirits  distilled  in  the 
States.  In  all  the  above  measures  Hamilton 
is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  great  mover, 
since  they  were  nenrly  all  opposed  by  JefTer- 
aoD,  Between  him  and  Hamihon  differences 
of  a  nature  wholly  irreconcilable  soon  oc- 
cuiTed,  The  next  great  measure  was  the 
regulation  of  the  number  of  electors  to  each 
member  of  congress,  and  after  some  discus- 
sion, and  one  Mil  being  thrown  out  on  the 
authority  of  Washington  alone,  it  was  fixed 
at  the  ratio  of  one  member  to  33,000  elec- 
tors. These  measures  being  achieved, 
Washington's  first  presidency  of  four  years 
lerminated.  But  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
public  mind  induced  JefiersoUf  Hamilton, 
and  Randolph,  all  to  concur  in  representa- 
tions to  Washington  of  the  imtnense  impor- 
tance of  his  re-election.  He  had  prepared 
a  farewell  address,  and  obviously  designed 
to  quit  office  for  ever.  He  accepted  it,  how- 
ever, in  consequence  of  the  judgment  of  his 
friends,  who  united  in  one'  common  senti- 
ment as  to  the  expediency  of  bis  retention 
of  office.  War  ensued  at  this  period  be- 
tween Prance  and  England.  America  de. 
cided  on  a  strict  neutrality.  But  for  this 
measure,  probably,  however  it  may  be  brand- 
ed  by  the  democrats,  the  political  existence 
of  America  had  terminated,  save  as  matter 
of  history.  Hence  arose  the  two  great  par- 
ties of  America,  the  Federalists  and  the 
Democrats.  The  French  ambassador  at 
this  time,  Mr.  Genet,  fitted  out  privateers 
under  the  American  flag  for  reprisals  upon 
England,  a  circumstance  which  drew  down 
the  remonstrance  of  Great  Britain.  These 
proceedings  were  forcibly  suppressed  by  the 
President.  Genet  lost  all  command  over 
himself,  accused  the  President  of  usurping 
the  powers  of  Congress,  and  talked  of  an 
appeal  to  the  people.  Particulars  of  all 
these  matters  were  drawn  up  and  forwarded 
to  the  French  government,  with  a  request 
that  they  would  recall  their  ambassador. 
Genet,  however,  was  the  cause  of  the  forma- 
tion of  associations,  the  curse  of  any  land — 
democratic  societies,  in  imitation  of  the  Jaco- 
bin clubs  of  France.  Their  object  and  in- 
fluence are  thus  described  by  Washington. 

**That  these  toetotiei  were  inetttated  by  the  art- 
iU  Mid  de^fag  membita  (naay  of  their  body, 


there  is  no  doubt,  mean  well,  bnt  knew  little  of  the 
real  plan)«  parposely  to  sow  among;  the  people  tii^ 
seeds  of  jealousy  and  distrust  of  the  i^oTenmieDt,  hf 
destroying  all  confideoce  in  the.  administration  ii 
it,  and  that  these  doctrineci  have  been  budding  and 
blowing  ever  since,  is  not  new  to  any  one  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  charaeter  of  their  leaders  an^ 
has  been  attentive  to  their  manoBavrss.  Can  aay 
thing  be  more  absurd,  more  arrogant^  m  more  per- 
nicious to  tlie  peace  of  society,  than  for  self-created 
bodies  [Read  this,  Precursors  and  Repealers!]  forna. 
ing  themselyes  into  permanent  censors,  and,  under 
the  shade  of  nifrht,in  a  conclave,  leaolving  thst  acli 
of  Congress,  which  have  undergone  the  inoet  de> 
liberate  and  solenm  discussion  by  the  representa. 
tives  of  the  people,  chosen  for  the  express  purpose, 
and  bringing  with  them  from  the  different  parts  of 
the  Union  the  sense  of  their  constiCaentsi  endet^ 
vooring,  as  far  as  the  natnre  of  tho  thing  will  ad« 
mit,  to  form  their  will  into  lawsibr  the  government 
of  the  whole ;  I  say,  under  these  circumstances, 
for  a  self-created  body  (for  no  one  denies  the  righl 
of  the  people  to  meet  occssionaDy  to  petition  for  or 
remomtrala  agafaist  any  act  of  the  togUaturB)  to 
declare  that  this  act  is  uoconstiiutionaU  and  thai 
act  is  pregnant  with  mischiefs,  and  that  all  who 
vote  contrary  to  their  dogmas,  are  actuated  by  eel- 
fish  motives,  or  under  foreign  influence,  nay,  arti 
traitors  to  their  counUy?  Is  such  a  stretch  of 
arrogant  presumption  to  be  reoonctled  with  laQd% 
ble  motives,  especially  when  we  see  the  same  set  of 
men  endeavouring  to  destroy  all  confidence  in  the 
administration,  by  arraigning  all  its  acts,  without 
knowing  ort  what  grouira  or  with  what  inforttHtioa' 
it  prooeeds  t** 

Our  author,  though  a  republican,  does  not 
Appear  to  hold  the  democradc  party  in  high 
estimation.  We  extract,  for  the  benefit  of 
Mr.  O'Connel),  his  description  of  this  pest 
of  nations. 

<*  Demagogues  are  the  natural  fruit  of  republics, 
and  the  fkbled  Upas  could  not  be  more  poisonous 
or  desolating  to  the  soil  from  which  it  springs. 
Envious  of  his  superiors,  panting  for  honours  which 
he  is  conscious  he  can  never  deserve,  endowed  with 
no  higher  faculties  than  cunning  and  an  impudent 
hardihood,  reckless  of  consequences,  and  grovelling 
alike  in  spirit  and  motive,  the  demagogue  seek» 
&st  to  oajole  the  peomle,  then  to  corrupt,  and  last 
of  all  to  betray  and  ruin  them.  When  he  has 
brought  down  the  high  to  a  level  vdth  himself,  and 
depressed  the  low  till  they  are  pliant  to  his  wiU,  his 
work  is  achieved.  The  treachery  of  a  Catiline  of 
Borgia  may  be  delected  by  a  fortunate  aeeident 
and  crushed  in  its  infancy ;  but  the  demagogue, 
under  his  panoply  of  falsehood  and  chicane,  may 
gradually  sap  the  foundations  of  social  order,  and 
his  country  may  be  left  with  no  other  recompenss 
for  the  niin  he  has  wrought,  and  the  misery  he  has 
caused,  than  the  poor  consolation  of  execratiDg  his 
name." 

The  British  cruisers  also,  as  well  as  the 
French,  at  this  period,  were  considered  as  vi- 
olating the  neutmlity  observed  by  America,  in 
seizing  vessels  bound  to  any  French  port  and 
sending  them  to  some  convenient  port  where 
the  cargoes  might  be  purchased.  This  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  American  navy,  and  a 
system  of  maritnne  defence  became  abaohit#» 
,ly  neeenary.     An  Ambassador,  Mr.  3'm^ 
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wof  despatched  at  this  period  to  arrange  all 
existing  differences  with  Great  Britain,  and 
active  preparations  for  war  were  carried  on, 
to  be  ready  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  the 
negotiation*  Great  Britain  had,  since  the 
estaUishment  of  the  constitution,  sent  an  en- 
voy to  the  United  States.  Mr.  Jay  negoti- 
ated the  treaty,  and  it  arrived  in  America  in 
March,  1795.  Washington,  after  a  minute 
examination,  determined  on  its  acceptance. 
The  constitution  provided  that  all  treaties 
should  be  ratified  by  the  senate  and  the  pre- 
sident. He  sitmmoned  that  body  in  conse- 
quence, and  laid  before  them  the  draft*  Vio- 
tent  discussions  ensued  on  the  subject,  but 
the  treaty  was  assented  to  by  a  constitutional 
majority,  and  Washington  signed  it  as  pre- 
sident ;  and  to  the  ratification  on  the  part  of 
the  senate^  which  made  one  exception  only, 
assent  was  given  by  the  British  government. 
The  great  points  urged  by  the  opponents  of 
the  treaty,  and  reported  by  them  to  have 
been  neglected,  were,  the  imprisonment  of 
seamen,  neutral  rights,  and  colonial  trade, 
which,  as  our  author  says,  ^  have  never  yet 
been  settled,  and  are  never  likely  to  be  settled 
satisfactorily  while  England  maintains  the 
ascendency  she  now  holds  on  the  ocean." 
But  popular  excitement  was  not  yet  at  an  end. 
When  the  treaty  was  presented  to  Congress 
as  ratified  by  the  British  government,  a 
large  majority  of  the  members  requested  the 
president  to  lay  before  the  house  the  instruc- 
tions of  Mr.  Jay,  and  other  memoranda  con- 
nected with  this  proceeding.  Washington 
knew  that  by  the  constitution  the  power  to 
form  treaties  rested  simply  in  the  chief  ma- 

S'strate  and  the  senate,  and  he  considered 
is  attempt  of  the  representatives  as  an  en- 
croachment on  that  power.  However  sus- 
picion might  dog  his  conduct,  Washington 
determined  on  doing  his  constitutional  duty, 
and  he  refused  to  furnish  the  required  docu- 
ments. He  gave,  however,  reasons  for  his 
refusal,  and  powerful  and  energetic  were  his 
remonstrances.  He  said  the  power  of  mak- 
ing treaties  rested  exclusively  in  the  presi- 
dent, with  the  consent  of  the  senate ;  that, 
as  a  member  of  convention,  he  knew  this  was 
the  impression  of  the  founders  of  the  consti- 
tution ;  this  construction,  he  urged,  had  hi- 
therto been  embraced  by  the  representatives, 
and  also  that  resistance  to  a  novel  principle 
in  the  state  was  equally  the  duty  of  the  pre- 
sident and  every  well-wisher  to  the  constitu- 
tion. He  further  pointed  out  the  vacillating 
policy  that  must  result  from  the  change,  ana 
tJie  want  of  confidence  in  the  ratification  of 
treaties  that  must  ensue.  After  violent  de. 
bates,  a  majority  of  the  representatives  pass- 
ed the  treaty.  The  termination  of  Washing- 
ton's second  presidency  now  approached, 


and  though  earnest  remonstrances  were 
made  that  he  would  still  continue  his  public 
services,  he  was  now  fully  determined  to  re- 
tire from  public  life.  His  farewell  address 
was  published  six  months  before  his  term  of 
office  had  expired.  It  is  regarded  by  Ameri- 
cans as  unrivalled  in  soundness  of  views, 
wisdom  of  policy,  and  benevolence  of  inten- 
tion. If  the  composition  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
Hamilton,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
strong  sense  it  embodied  is  to  be  traced  to 
the  clear  mind  of  Washington.  It  was  in- 
corporated into  the  laws  of  most  of  the 
States,  both  from  affection  to  the  author  and 
admiration  of  its  contents.  His  last  ^ords 
to  Congress  were  as  follows : 

*(The  titaatioD  in  which  I  pow  stand  for  the  latt 
time  in  the  midtt  of  the  repreieiitatiTet  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  natondly  reealls  the  peri, 
od  when  the  adminietzatioD  of  the  present  form  of 
goTemment  commenced ;  and  I  cannot  omit  the 
occasion  to  congratulate  you  and  my  country  on 
the  success  of  the  experiment,  nor  to  repeat  my  fer- 
vent supplicationa  to  the  Supreme  Ruler  and  Sove- 
reign Arbiter  of  nations  that  His  providential  ears 
may  still  he  extended  to  the  United  States ;  that 
the  virtue  and  happiness  of  the  people  may  still  be 

£  reserved ;  and  that  the  government  which  they 
ave  iastitoted  for  the  protection  of  their  liberties 
may  be  perpetnal.** 

His  administration  has  never  been  equal- 
led by  succeeding  presidents.  Crc^dit  was 
restored,  the  national  debt  secured,  and 
means  for  its  ultimate  payment  provided ; 
commerce  prodigiously  increased  ;  tonnage 
in  American  ports  doubled ;  imports  and  ex« 
ports  both  augmented;  a  larger  revenue 
produced  than  had  been  calculated  on ;  the 
Indian  War  terminated ;  foreign  treaties,  all 
honourable  and  advantageous  to  American 
interests,  ratified.  Even  the  election  of  his 
successor,  Adams,  a  federalist,  like  himself, 
proved  the  magic  of  the  name  and  measures 
of  Washington.  He  retired  to  his  beloved 
Mount  Vernon,  but  he  was  not  even  then  to 
•bid  adieu,  even  at  sixty«five,  to  the  arduous 
duties  that  unquestionable  ability  entails  on 
its  possessbr,  he  was  fated  to  die 


**  Like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest, 
With  his  martial  cloak  around  him." 

An  Open  rupture  with  France  appeared  at 
hand.  France  herself  being  in  a  state  of 
revolution,  and  disposed  to  violate  wantonly, 
every  moral,  social,  religious,  and  political 
principle.  The  instant  war  appeared  ne- 
cessary all  eyes'  were  turned  on  Washing- 
ton. Hamilton  immediately  wrote  to  him 
to  apprize  him  of  the  sacrifice  that  he  would 
again  be  compelled  to  make,  and  a  letter 
from  the  president  Adams  intimated  to  him 
their  intentions :  '*  We  must  have  your 
name  if  you  will  permit  us  to  use  it*    There. 
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will  be  more  eflkieney  in  it  than  io  many  an 
army."  Before  receifing  any  reply*  the 
president  had  nominated  him  commander- 
m-chief  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  unanimously  confirmed  on  the  8d 
JuJjy  1798.  From  this  time  to  the  close  of 
existence,  Washington  busied  himself  in  mi- 
litary matters,  and  in  supplying  from  his 
veteran  experience  information  to  his  raw 
recruits.  France,  however,  never  seriously 
contemplated  the  invasion  of  America  from 
the  instant  she  saw  the  nation  bestirring  her. 
sel£  Buonaparte  then  came  into  power, 
and  settled  all  matters  with  America 
amicably. 

This  adjustment  of  diflerences,  howiBver, 
Washington  never  lived  to  witness,  dying  in 
command  of  the  army  destined  to  operate 
against  her  ancient  allies.  On  the  12th 
I^.,  1799»  he  had  ridden  rcund  his  farms 
as  usual,  and  returned  late  in  the  afternoon, 
wet  and  cold  from  the  rain  and  sleet.  The 
waters  had  penetrated  through  his  clothing 
to  his  neck.  A  sore  throat  and  hoarseness 
on  the  next  day  soon  gave  evidence  that  he 
had  taken  cold.  He  did  not  seem  to  appre- 
hend any  danger,  passed  the  evening  with 
his  family,  and  after  some  pleasant  converse 
retired  to  bed.  He  was  seized  in  the  night 
with  ague,  and  on  Saturday,  the  14th,  his 
breath  and  speech  became  impaired.  One 
of  his  overseers  bled  him  at  his  request,  and 
a  messenger  was  sent  to  his  friend.  Dr.  Craik, 
who  lived  ten  miles  off*.  Dr.  Craik  and  two 
other  physicians  arrived  on  that  day.  Their 
united  efibrts  proved  useless^  Towards 
evening  he  said  to  Dr.  Craik,  **  I  die  hard, 
but  I  am  not  afraid  to  die.     I  believed  from 

K  first  attack  that  I  should  not  survive  it. 
J  breath  cannot  last  long."  He  thanked 
the  physicians  for  their  kindness,  and  re- 
quested them  to  give  themselves  no  further 
trouble,  but  to  let  him  die  quietly.  He  kept 
sinking  gradually,  and  almost  the  instant  be- 
fore dissolution  felt  his  own  pulse.  His 
countenance  then  underwent  a  change.  His 
band  dropped  from  his  wrist,  and  he  expir- 
ed. His  country  paid  to  his  memory,*-all 
that  then  remained  to  her  of  her  Washing- 
ton—every possible  tribute  of  gratitude  and 
affection.  France,  then  a  republic  also, 
paid  due  honours  to  the  republican  chief; 
and  England,  as  far  as  the  example  of  Lord 
Bridport,  then  commanding  the  fleet,  may 
be  given  in  prooC  tendered  a  sincerer  tri- 
bute still,  by  lowering  her  flag  half-mast  on  the 
news  of  Washington's  decease.  He  had  com- 
manded during  life  the  applause  of  many  dis- 
tinguished men.  Fox  and  Erskine  mav  be  ad- 
duced among  others.  The  former  said  of  him, 
**  Notwithstanding  his  extraordinary  talent 
and  exalted  integrity,  it  must  be  considered 


as  singularly  fortunate,  that  he  should  have 
experienced  a  lot  which  so  seldom  &1U  to  the 
portion  of  humanity,  and  have  passed 
through  such  a  variety  of  scenes  without 
stain  and  without  reproach.  It  must  indeed 
create  astonishment  that  placed  in  circum* 
stances  so  critical*  and  filling  for  a  series  of 
years  a  station  so  conspicuous,  his  character 
should  never  have  been  called  in  question ; 
— that  he  should,  in  no  one  instance,  have 
been  accused  either  of  improper  insolence  or 
of  mean  submission  in  his  transactions  with 
foreign  nations.  To  him  it  was  reserved 
to  run  the  race  of  glory  without  experiencing 
the  smallest  interruption  to  the  brilliancy  of 
his  career." 

Erskine  wrote  to  Washington  as  fol- 
lows :— 

*'  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  introduoe  your  su. 
'gott  and  immortal  name  in  a  short  aentence, 
which  will  be  found  in  the  book  I  lend  jod.  I  have 
a  large  acquaintance  among  the  moit  valuable  and 
exalted  clan  of  men ;  bat  you  are  the  only  human 
being  for  whom  I  have  felt  an  awful  reverence.  I 
ancerely  pray  Ood  to  grant  a  long  and  aerene  even- 
ing to  a  lif^  BO  glorioualy  devoted  to  the  miveiaal 
happineaa  of  the  world.*' 

Washington  certainly  combined  materials 
that  wonderfully  fitted  him  for  the  position  he 
had  to  occupy.  As  a  leader  he  appears 
calm,  calculating,  brave  as  his  own  sword, 
yet  free  from  the  general  accompaniment  of 
personal  bravery — reckless  hardihood.  It 
is  possible  that  all  this  might  not  liave  told 
in  a  wider  scene  of  action,  and  his  mind  cer- 
tainly does  not  seem  to  have  possessed  so 
much  reach  as  many  men  of  inferior  note 
have  shown  \  but  nature  had  well  mixed  in- 
gredients in  her  cauldron  when  he  was 
formed,  and,  taken  in  a  whole,  his  powers 
must  be  considered  large.  As  a  writer  his 
style  is  greatly  defective  in  succinctness  and 
elegance,  and  coherence  of  sentences ;  but  a 
fine  broi^d  line  of  common  sense  and  judi* 
cious  reasoning  is  discernible  throughout  all 
he  wrote.  There  are  strong  affinities  of 
character  and  disposition  between  blip  and 
Scott ;  yet  was  he  neither  imaginative  nor 
loyal,  like  that  distinguished  writer.  Still,  in 
the  gentle  placidity  of  their  natures,  there  is 
a  wondrous  resemblance.  They  did  not 
think  alike  on  many  subjects,  save  on  the 
immutable  forms  of  moral  law,  on  which  they 
were  both  agreed,  and  of  which  they  were 
punctually  observant.  Probably  the  Bard  of 
Cavaliers  might  not  have  considered,  this 
comparison  complimentary,  but  a  resem- 
blance there  is  both  in  habits  and  inteUectt 
and  piety.  On  this  latter  point  we  think  it 
fitting  to  say  a  few  words.  Washington, 
never  appears,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  lifey 
to  have  taken  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
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Supper*  though  a  constant  attendant  at 
church,  and  always  advocating  the  cause  of 
religion.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  he 
was  rather  a  latitudinarian  in  his  religious 
notions;  since  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a 
churchman,  when  dying,  not  outwardly  testi- 
fying his  faith,  and  uttering  prayers  for  his 
souL 

Possibly  the  character  of  Washington  led 
bim  to  much  internal  musing  and  inward 
untraced  supplication  of  Gk>d,  His  charac- 
ter possessed  great  moral  goodness,  his  life 
was  free  from  reproach,  and  his  external  de« 
votions  were  constant.  Still  it  is  difficult 
to  reconcile  such  a  death  with  the  holy  and 
ennobling  hopes  of  Christianity.  Some* 
thing  of  such  a  system,  if  held  deepat  the 
heart,  must  have  evinced  itself.  We  do 
not  say  this  reproachfully  over  the  warrior's 
bier,  but  to  us  it  would  have  been  most  sa- 
tisfactory, and  to  the  world  more  strongly 
eividential  of  a  firm  indwelling  hope,  had 
there  been  even  a  slight  development  of  the 
holy  bodements  of  futurity.  Still,  in  the 
duties  of  bis  public  station,  in  his  charity  to 
the  poor,  in  the  constant  ascription  of  all  his 
successes  to  the  Divine  Being,  in  the  offices 
of  son,  husband,  and  brother,  in  his  warm 
and  generous  friendship  to  his  military  as- 
sociates, and  especially  La  Fayette,  in  his 
love  to  his  country,  there  are  no  points  of 
reproach,  but  in  all  these  offices  he  appears 
to  merit  the  highest  commendatioD.  ^  Non 
omnia  possumus  omnes*" 

In  this  combination  of  qualities  is  to  be 
fiMiod  the  power  of  Washington.  On  him 
we  conclude  our  remarks,  in  the  language 
of  his  latest  biographer* 

**  It  18  the  b&nuonioas  union  of  the  intellectual 
sad  monl  powera,  rather  than  the  splendour  of 
aay  one  mit  whieh  oonetitutee  the  grandeur  of  his 
character.  If  the  title  of  great  man  onght  to  be 
reaerved  for  him  who  cannot  be  chargeu  with  an 
indiscretion  or  a  vice,  who  spent  his  life  in  esta- 
blishing the  independence,  the  glory,  and  durable 
ppoaperity  of  his  oountry,  who  suoeeeded  in  aU  that 
IM  undertook,  and  whoee  ncoesaes  were  sever  won 
at  the  expense  of  honour,  justice,  integrity,  or  by 
the  sacrifice  of  a  single  principle,  this  title  will  not 
be  denied  to  Washington." 

The  laborious  and  accurate  work,,  to 
which  the  life  we  have  reviewed,  is  prefixed. 


we  are  happy  to  learn,  has  been  extremely 
succefl^fal  in  America.  It  is  stereotyped, 
and  more  than  6,000  complete  sets  have 
been  already  sold.  It  is  still  selling  with 
considerable  briskness  in  the  Southern  and 
Western  States,  where  literature  penneaias 
with  slower  course  than  in  those  bordering 
on  the  Atlantic,  by  reason  of  the  distance 
from  Boston,  the  place  of  publication,  and 
the  difficulties  of  oonveyance.  In  the  re- 
maining eleven  volumes  Mr.  Sparks  has 
adopted  an  arrangement  of  his  multifarious 
materials  into  five  parts ;  the  first  embrai^ 
ing  official  letters  relating  to  the  French 
War,  and  private  correspondence  before  the 
American  Revolution,  from  1754  to  1T76, 
two  volumes;  second,  correspondence  and 
miscellaneous  papers  relating  to  the  Ame- 
rican Revokttion,  from  June,  1775  to  1783, 
six  volumes ;  third,  private  letters  ftv>m  the 
time  Washington  resigned  his  commission 
as  commander*in*chief  of  the  army  to  his 
first  presidency,  from  178d  to  1789,  one 
volume ;  fourth,  letters  official  and  private 
from  the  beginning  of  his  presidency  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  from  1780  to  1794,  two  vo- 
lumes; fifth,  speeches  aud  messages  to 
Congress,  proclamations  and  addresass,  one 
volume ;  laborious  indices  follow.  If  Wash^ 
ington  has  not  found  a  Homer  to  give  to 
actual  exploits  ideal  glory,  he  has  at  least 
obtained  a  faithful  and  affectionate  bu>gra* 
pher,  who  hss  given  him  to  the  world  as  he 
was,  and  few  are  the  spirits  that  could  have 
so  well  withstood  its  scrutiny,  or  have  less 
needed  fiction  to  embellish  them.  Whether 
we  look  on  the  private  correspondence  or 
the  public  documents  of  Washington,  he  ap» 
pears  (reserving  the  question  of  hM  allMfiance 
to  the  British  Crown)  to  merit  equally  the 
position  he  attained.  To  his  biographer  it 
must  have  been  deeply  gratifying  to  trace 
in  his  writings  ^  no  line  which,  dying,  he 
might  wish  to  blot ;"  in  his  actions  no  moral 
intemperance  to  be  extenuated  or  defended 
by  the  force  of  circumstances ;  but  a  sin* 
gular  faultlessness,  a  wondrous  freedom 
from  all  the  vices  that  haveetained,  degraded, 
and  dimmed  the  lustre  of  many  a  helmed 
chief,  many  a  crowned  king,  and  many  a 
mitred  sovereign. 
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Abt.  IX. — Lts  Barhares^  Byzance  ei  Rome^ 
par  ChriBtian  Muller,  Dr.     (Barbarians, 

I  ByzanLiuro'  and  Borne,  by  Dr.  Mailer.) 
Geneva,  1889. 

* 

The  work  before  us  contains  a  Riost  inge- 
nious and  beautiful  statement  of  the  oriental 
origin  of  the^  German  nation.  It  is  written 
in  a  spirit  of  fair  inquiry,  and  well  calcu- 
lated, from  the  multiplicity  of  topics  em- 
braced in  it,  to  reward  amply  the  time  con- 
sumed on  the  interesting  work.  By  various 
singular  stages  of  induction  the  author  con- 
trives to  establish  abundantly  the.  Indo-Ger- 
manic  origin*  Language,  mythology,  com. 
men  rites,  customs,  and  etymons,  are  all 
called  to  his  aid,  and  when  adduced  are 

fenerally  conclusive.  The  word  German 
e  conceives  to  be  of  Roman  origin,  from 
GermanuSf  brother,  and  to  have  relation  to 
the  wild  and  careless  freedom  of  the  early 
tribes  who,  in  independent  clanship,  ac- 
knowledged no  superior.  His  etymon  of 
Wehrnrwn,  or  Herman,  from  which  the 
Roman  name  Arminius  is  derived,  together 
with  the  Persiau  Irman,  implying  a  brother 
in  arms,  are  all  evident  marks  of  common 
origin  in  some  primitive  tongue.  He  is  here 
quite  at  issue  with  the  celebrated  Lipsius, 
who  derived  the  word  Gtrmanue  from  gerra^ 
ytar^  war-man.  Equally  sinsular  and  strik- 
ing, it  must  be  owned,  is  tne  analogy  be- 
tween Tunah^  the  Arabic  for  magic,  and 
Runes.  But  though  apparent  traces  exist 
of  tribes  springing  near  the  ancient  Getae, 
and  the  Goths  being  one  and  the  same  na- 
tion, yet  does  the  character  of  the  people 
vary  extremely,  for  the  Goths,  however  we 
may  feel  inclined  to  the  contrary  opinion, 
from  the  early  misapplication  of  the  words 
Goth  and  Barbarian  as  synonymous,  cer- 
tainly did  not  injure,  to  any  extent,  the 
monuments  of  aDcieot  Rome,  if  we  give 
credit  to  Orosiue.  Theodoric  the  uoth, 
Boethius  and^  Cassiodorus,  wc  well  know, 
uaed  their  united  efiforts  to  teach  Gothic  and 


Latin,  and  Byzantine  habits  naturally  in* 
duced  Theodoric  to  infuse  some  portion  of 
Greek  science  and  literature  among  his 
people ;  and  while  the  Groths  occupied  Italy 
It  was  very  differently  circumstanced  to 
what  it  afterwards  became  under  the  sole 
sway  of  the  cultivated  but  effeminate  Byzan- 
tines. In  effect,  the  mythology  of  the 
Goths  must  have  possessed  great  influence 
over  the  passions  of  a  barbarous  age — and 
how  cold  does  the  semi-philosophic  legend 
of  Greece  look  by  its  side  !  The  Goth  and 
the  Greek  had  each  his  superstition,  but  iho 
striking  boldness  of  outline  of  the  first,  in  all 
its  pure  orientalism,  before  men  philoso- 
phized on  the  ancient  legend,  or  Socrates 
and  Plato  had  ennobled  mythology  by  mak- 
ing it  speak  out  with  more  than  the  words 
of  the  maddened  Pythoness,  with  some  infu* 
sion  of  the  super-sensuous,  must  have  had 
wondrous  charms  for  the  wild  and  singular 
people  among  whom  it  bad  flourished  in 
their  own  clime,  and  been  transplanted 
thence  in  their  seulement  in  the  land  of  the 
conquered  stranger.  Valda,  the  Valkyrs, 
Elfs,  Undines,  Dwarfs,  Giants,  Odin,  Thor, 
rhe  Intermediate  State,  the  mysterious 
Holle,  the  abode  of  Balder,  all  these  were 
sung  before  Theodoric  and  his  ehieft,  and 
the  bold  Goths  preferred  the  rough  min- 
strelsy of  the  Scald,  embodying,  as  it  did,* 
their  earliest  associations,  to  the  more  po- 
lished tones  of  a  music,  however  fine,  still 
less  free  than  the  wild  and  bold  descant  that 
the  harp  of  the  north  rung  forth.  The  most 
celebrated  version  of  the  Bible  also,  it  must' 
be  remembered,  the  most  glorious  literary 
monument  the  time,  the  Tersion  of  Ulfilas,* 


*  Ulfilae  took  the  aneieni  alphabet  and  the  Ro 
nio  letters  for  this  venion,  and  by  this  means  luo* 
ceeded  in  getting  his  work  into  a  diape  In  wbieli 
tho  Gothe  could  read  it.  By  the  Uandation  ho 
made  an  immenee  etep  towards  the  civiltMtion  of 
his  people.  It  is  the  noblest  moonment  of  the 
Teuton  extant,  and  the  first  writinif  of  the  middle 
The  miiTsnIty  of  Upsal  piuisi  its  the  (rag- 
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owes  its  origin  to  this  people,  and  the  rise 
of  the  chivalrous  ballaa  may  be  traced  pro- 
bably to  the  court  of  Theodoric  long  before 
the  Troubeidour  had  poured  forth  his  blended 
Paganism  and  Christianity,  as  we  trace 
them  in  the  Fabliaux  ot  Le  Grand.  The 
Frank  and  the  Saxon  occupied  certainly,  at 
this  period,  an  inferior  position  to  the  Goth. 
Tet  does  the  whole  spirit  of  the  British 
Church  of  that  age  partake  of  the  indepen- 
dence that  characterized  the  Goth.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  Church  certainly  manifested 
an  anxious  desire  to  proselyte aU  surrounding 
nations  to  its  faith,  and  to  maintain  this  per- 
fect independence  of  Rome,  which  only  tar- 
dily  canonized  these  early  diffusers  of  the 
Word  from  this  very  circumstance.  Anglo- 
Saxon  convents  produced  the  celebrated 
Boniface,  the  venerable  Bede,  the  learned 
Alcuin,  and  many  others.  Boniface,  though 
unjust  to  Virgilius,  who  was,  like  Galileo, 
too  philosophical  for  his  age,  was  unques- 
tionably a  great  character,  a  man  of  a  single 
object,  to  which  he  sacrificed  himself  in  the 
issue.  Otjjr  readers  may  possibly  thank  us 
for  transcribing  the  form  of  the  baptismal 
confession  of  his  period,  which  is  curious : — 
*'Ik  forsacho  diabole  end  allum  diabolgelde 
end  allum  diaboles  werkum  end  wordum, 
Thunach  ende  Woden  ende  Saxnote,  ende 
allum  then  unholdum  the  hira  genatas  sint." 
'*  I  renounce  the  devil  and  all  devil's  money, 
and  all  devil's  works  and  words.  Thunder 
and  Woden  and  Saxonism  and  all  devilries." 
This  form,  which  is  still  nearly  intelligible, 
though  of  the  seventh  century,  to  the  British 
student,  retains  a  strong  affinity  to  our  pre- 
sent language.  Anglo-Saxon  has  not,  how. 
ever,  stronger  affinities  with  English,  as  at 
present  spoken,  than  German  possesses  with 
respect  to  Sanscrit,  the  Zena  and  Greek. 

menta  of  a  preciocw  MS.  which  in  the  thirty  yean* 
war  was  carried  by  the  Swedish  eoldieri  into  Bo. 
hernia.  It  is  on  purple  parohment,  with  cold  and 
ailTer  letters,  and  haa  raoetred  the  appeUatioii  of 
the  Codex  Argenteus.  It  is  bound  in  silver,  set 
with  precious  stones.  Another  MS.  of  this  trans- 
lation existed  in  the  Wulfenbuttel  library,  the  Go- 
dez  Caiolinus»  We  are  indebted  to  the  indefa- 
ticable  researches  of  the  celebrated  Angelo  Maio, 
wnen  Ambrosian  librarian,  and  now  guardian  over 
the  treasures  of  the  Vatican,  for  the  identification 
of  these  MSS.  with  the  labours  of  Ulfilas.  The 
resuseitator  of  Cicero  diseovered  a  MS.  in  peribct 
preserration  under  the  name  of  UMlas^igontaining 
•ntire  books  of  the  ▼ersion  in  qoestiai,  an  epistle  of 
St.  Paul,  and  fragments  of  the  Ora  TesUment, 
taken  from  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  Who  will  give 
op  in  despair  all  hope  of  the  lost  treatise  "  do  Glo- 
ria** extant  in  the  time  of  Petrarch,  the  defective 
deeads  of  Livy,  or  eleven  elder  MSS.  oi  the  Scrip. 
tores  than  the  present,  while  these  discoveries  are 
making  in  oar  own  time,  while  the  mummy  pits 
femain  unezhaasted«  and  Herculaneum  and  Pom- 
peii stai  buied  mider  that  cmst  of  ages,  that  soi- 
mioc  contlnaes  daily  to  penetrate  7 


In  faking  German,  it  must  be  remembered 
we  seize  on  a  language  of  the  widest  pos- 
sible separation  from  the  great  common  type 
of  languages  in  Asia,  and  if  the  analogy 
hold  here,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe 
that  it  will  be  greatly  more  observable  in 
those  languages  of  apparently  easier  affinity, 
and  later  separation  from  the  common 
father-land,  at  the  first  glance. 

Sanscrit  and  German — Bhrater,  Brudcr; 
Hrti,  Hertz ;  Lobhi,  Liebe ;  Nama,  Name ; 
Tura,  Thnr ;  Bhara,  Bahre ;  Sam,  Zusam- 
men ;  Sevara,  Sehwur. 

Zend  and  German — Hechle,  Bichel ; 
Frem,  Freund ;  Heso,  Heiss ;  Jare,  Jahr ; 
Geie,  Geist ;  Dogde,  Tochter,  Daughter 
(A). 

Between  the  German  and  Greek  the 
analogy  becomes  yet  closer,  as  we  should 
naturally  expect  from  the  later  subsistence 
of  that  tongue,  and  also  from  the  inter- 
course of  the  Greek  with  all  countries, 
which  has  evidently  been  far  mater  than 
is  generally  supposed,  and  on  wnich  a  most 
iliteresting  paper  might  be  framed. 

Greek  and  German — >«x»^f»  licht ;   f^*^% 
Vater;  "iwp'fw.  schniieren;  f«*>»fi  faul ;  «>*t 
Helle  ;  «f««Ti»»  Kiste  ;  «7^»»»«,  Ich  kreische  ; 
X«P»    Heer ;    »p«i»f«,  Ich    krSchze ;    «^«yr», 
Klang. 

In  these  powerful  instances  the  native 
force  of  the  Grerman  is  never  lost,  and 
though  we  contend  against  the  authority  of 
Tacitus,  who  gives  to  them  the  honour  of 
being  indigenous  to  their  land,  we  still  argue 
that  they  retained  more  vividly  their  oriental 
originality  than  any  other  tribes  from  the 
same  common  stock.  Tacitus  of  course  was 
not  enabled  to  judge  them  save  from  very 
loose  grounds  of  conviction  to  the  philologist. 
His  words,  *^  Ipse  eorum  opinionibus  accedo, 
qui  Grermaniie  populos  nullis  aliis  aliarum 
nationum  connubiis  infectos  propriam  et  sin- 
ceram  et  tantum  sui  similem  gentem  exti- 
tisse,"  are  confirmed  by  very  weak  physical 
arguments.  The  German  language  evident* 
ly  possessed  some  of  its  present  roots,  which 
are  cited  hy  Pliny,  even  in  the  first  century^ 
Ulfilas,  in  his  version  of  the  four  Gospels, 
gives  us  a  fair  specimen  of  the  Gbthic 
branch  of  this  tongue,  which  bears  an  ex- 
traordinary affinity  to  the  modem  German. 

Gonuo. 

Alter  nnsar  thu  in  himmam, 

Weithnai  namo  thain. 

Cimai  than  dinassus  thains,  4us. 

GaaHAif. 
Vater  onser  do  fan  Himifiel 
Geweit  sey  Name  doin. 
Komme  tu  una  Reich  dein.  &c. 

The  language  and  nation  fell  together. 
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Qotiuc  WM  0poke9  even  in  the  ninth  centu- 
ry^  and  all  traees  have  sinoa  been  lost 
save  in  the  Crimea  and  Basque  provinces. 
An^o-SaxoB  fell  with  its  cognate  language, 
and  00  this  head  we  cannot  but  regret  that 
so  little  attention  b93  been  paid  by  us  to  this 
intetesling  study,  even  in  the  bare  connec- 
tion with  our  own  annals.  The  par  ruck, 
the  cTofU  the  lease,  the  summer-lease,  the  ox- 
leaae,  the  inead»  the  warth,  the  plash,  the  hang- 
ing, the  linch  acre,  as  a  distinguished  modem 
scholar  remarks,  still  mark  the  ancient  affini* 
ty  with  our  present  language.  Anglo-Saxon 
shares  the  fate  of  all  oriental  languages, 
which  are  not  in  fashion  at  our  universities, 
and  the  only  recent  attempts  at  orientalism 
evidently  do  not  tend  to  produce  more  than  a 
low  kina  of  smattering,  to  give  a  moderate  fit- 
ness for  judicial  respectabuity  in  India.  To  fix 
scholarship  axaminations,a8  has  been  recently 
done  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  is  the  sure  method 
to  obtain  no  student  good  for  anything  in 
either,  since  either  pursuit  is  quite  adequate 
to  occupy  the  attention  per  s$  of  a  youth  of 
seventeen.  The  Anglo-Saxon  of  the  fiAh 
century  offers,  in  the  following  extract  from 
the  Lord's  Prayeft  a  very  close  analogy  to^ 
our  own  language : 


*•  Faeder  ore  Ibu  ths  e«rt  on  hoofenma. 
Si  thin  nama  geha]|[od. 
Tho  be  eama  thin  nca." 

While  upon  the  subject  of  Anglo-Saxon, 
to  which  we  regret  we  cannot  anord  more 
space  in  the  present  number,  we  have  to 
direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  recent 
work  on  the  '*  Progress  and  Present  State  of 
Anglo-Saxon  Literature  in  England,"  by 
Petheram,  published  by  Lumley.  Our  pre- 
sent limits  do  not  enable  us  to  do  more  than 
to  recommend  it,  as  furnishing  a  complete 
analysts  of  the  subject,  indicating  to  the  un- 
initiated in  Anglo-Saxon  the  correct  sources 
of  information,  and  pointing  out,  even  to  the 
learned  in  that  tongue,  many  points  which 
they  might  neglect  to  notice  or  pass  by  in 
the  course  of  rapid  investigation.  It  is  also 
without  any  portion  of  that  extreme  self- 
sufficiency  whk)h  so  peculiarly  characterises 
the  lucubrations  of  one  gentleman  on  that 
subject,  exhibiting  superior  accuracy,  and 
the  beet  test  of  genuine  acquirement — modest 
pretensions. 

After  this  period,  the  Latin  being  used 
for  devotional  purposes,  gradually  produced 
a  disuse  of  the  northern  languages ;  and 
those  modelled  on  it,  or  who  Admitted  this 
dialect  most  largely  into  their  own  tongue, 
became  the  circulating  medium  of  the  world. 
But  German  stood  aloof  from  all  admixture 
in  its  original  purity,  and  it  awaited  only  the 
powers  of  Leasing  or  Gk)ethe,  or  similar 
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masters  of  tbefr  own  tongue,  to  throw  before 
the  world  its  yet  untried  power9,  and  to  exr 
hibit  the  wondrous  gem9  that .  lay  rough  in 
the  quarry  until  worked  into  brightness  by 
men  of  hardihood,  equal  to  the  material 
elaborated »  Yet  around  this  language  hangs 
still  the  Runic  spell.  The  German  can 
say  nothing,  can  think  out  nothing  as  other 
nations  do,  and  he  aims  at  what  his  people 
did  of  yore  ere  bis  Rune^  became  lettenk 
Words  fail  to  convey  his  meaning,  and  he 
would  fain  unite  in  his  style  symbols  of  mys- 
terious bodement  as  the  Runes.  Giant  in 
conception,  his  ideas  are  as  vast  as  that 
Runic  inscription  carved  by  the  Danish  king, 
now  extant,  occupying  a  tpace  of  ninety 
feet.  Yet  were  it  doing  him  foul  injustice 
not  to  grant  him;  even  when  unsuccessful, 
the  praise  of  the  luckless  charioteer  of  old : 


**  Magnia  taraen  ezcidit  aasi*.'* 

His  work  is  yet  to  be  cut  out  for  him, 
and  his  giant  strength  limited  to  the  possible  ; 
and  what  may  not  be  his  influence  on  civili- 
sation. If  the  effeminate  sunk  before  hiniy 
who  dwelt  in  the  gay  pslaces  of  Byzantiiun, 
who  shall  stay  him  save  by  a  manlinees  of 
spirit  equal  to  his  own.  And  though  the 
German  mind  will  never  approach  the  un- 
attainable eleeauce  of  the  Greek,  yet  it  will 
closely  resenible  its  own  glorious  Grothie, 
which  though  defective  in  many  points,  is  yet 
unequalled  and  amply  mates  by  rival  excellen- 
ces even  the  purity  of  the  school  of  Athens* 
We  may  have  much  of  Byzantine  extrava- 
gance.much  of  the  monstrous,much  of  the  un- 
attainable attempted,  but  still  shall  we  see  the 
grand,  the  glorious,  the  dimly-shadowed  but 
pure  outlines  of  ^ceful  tracery,  the  vague, 
the  vast,  the  infinite,  and  in  these  glories  who 
will  more  exult  and  strive  to  emulate  them 
than  that  nation,  both  the  love  and  imitation 
of  the  Germans,  kindred  in  Saxon  spirit, 
kindred  in  common  manliness,  kindred  in  all 
the  noblest  affections  of  the  hearty  aping  no 
merit  that  it  does  not  possess,  and  claim- 
ing the  high  vanta^e-groond  of  feeding 
Europe  in  arts,  in  science,  and  religion. 


Art.  X.-— CktfAe/sfea  i^fa»  oeh  HuguenU^ 
term.  HistorUk  TUUskiktring,  af  Abs. 
Cronholm.  Lund,  1839.  pp.  viii,  510. 
8vo.  (The  Catholic  Leaeue  and  the  Hu- 
guenots, an  Historical  Sketch,  by  Crcm* 
holm.) 

Cronholm  is  a  young  and  very  promising 
Swedish  author,  already  diatinguUhed  for 
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his  ^^Wdringame'* anA  Fam-Nordiska  Min- 
nm"  His  situation  of  additional  assistant, 
leeturer  on  history  in  the  university  of  Lund, 
has  naturally  tended  to  preserve  the  direc- 
tion of  his  mind  to  historical  researches. 

The  work  before  us  is  full  of  merit.  It  is 
terse,  energetic,  and  laboriously  worked  out. 
The  best  sources  have  been  indefatigably 
made  use  of,  and  a  satisfactory  completeness 
pervades  the  whole.  Bat  in  this,  as  in  his 
other  productions,  we  recognize  the  annalist, 
rather  than  the  historian*  We  have  none 
of  those  philosophical  views  of  the  causes 
and  bearings  of  historical  facts,  without 
which  history  falls  back  into  a  journal  des 
evif^emenis.  We  find  no  grouping,  no  paint- 
ing,  no  oh  iaro  oscuro.  A  uniform  monotony, 
and  a  short  stiff  style  of  composition,  inform 
us  indeed  of  what  happened,  but  without 
either  lighting  up  our  understanding,  so  that 
we  see  and  grasp  the  whole  historical  hori- 
zon, or  affecting  our  passions,  so  that  we 
quickly  individualize  and  eagerly  follow  the 
characters  brought  before  us.  Towards  the 
close  of  his  work,  indeed,  the  author  seems 
to  have  warmed  a  little  with  his  subject,  and 
we  read  this  portion  with  greater  pleasure 
and  interest.  As  we  havo  nothing  in  Eng- 
lish on  the  whole  so  complete,  we  shall  give 
one  or  two  extracts  of  passages  likely  to 
interest  our  countrymen.  Thus  the  follow- 
ing description  of  the  Huguenots,  under 
Henry  II.,  during  the  residence  of  the  young 
Mary  Stuart  at  the  French  court,  is  clear 
and  instructive : 

**  If  we  torn  to  the  interior  of  Fnnee  we  shaU 
difcover,  it  ie  true,  the  leede  of  inward  ferment  and 
warlike  moTements,  but  still  as  yet  neither  remark- 
able nor  developed,  nor  possessing  that  character  of 
force  and  bitterness  which  was  gradually  produced 
by  pcxsecation  and  opponCioB.  In  Paris  the  mass, 
the  immense  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  were 
Catholic.  Such  men  of  science  and  members  of 
the  parliament  as  thought  difierently  from  the 
Church,  for  the  most  part  disinclined  to  embrace 
the  whole  system  of  the  Reformation,  wishing  ^ 
general  only  the  abolitioa  of  abuses,  and  in  so  fkr 
as  these  abuses  regarded  the  State  rather  than  the 
Church,  their  opposers  bore  the  name  of  Poiitici. 
Next  to  Paris,  the  Reformed  were  strongest  in 
Meauz  and  in  Orieana  In  Burgundy  the  Refer, 
mation  had  penetrated  only  to  the  eastern  border. 
L^onnais  was  warmly  attached  to  Catholicism. 
The  castles  of  the  nobles  along  the  banks  of  the 
Rhone  had  been  thrown  open  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Genevan  priests ;  so  also  were  the  cities  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alpe.  Provence  was  as  orthodox  as 
Spain.  The  Holy  Virgin  and  the  saints  had  still 
their  zealous  worshippers,  and  spiritual  brotherhoods 
excited  the  fanaticism  of  the  masses  as  a  shield 
against  all  attempts  to  introduce  dangerous  novel- 
ties. In  Languedoe  were  still  found  some  reoollec. 
tions  of  the  Albieenses.  Many  of  the  noblesse, 
enrased  at  the  multitude  of  the  estates  of  the  nobles 
whiui  had  been  bequeathed  to  phurchee  and  dois. 
ters,  supported  the  Reformation.  The  nobility 
were  also  not  disinolioed  to  oppose  the  royml  aiu 


thoritVt  which  was  exalted  on  the  fragmeata  of  the 
abolisned  feudal  rights.  The  court  was  wanton 
and  debauched;  the  reformed  proyineial  nobility 
endeavoured  therefore  to  create  a  contrast  thereto 
in  their  own  life  and  morals.  Brittany  was  Catho. 
lie ;  Anjou  was  so  in  a  less  degree ;  Normandy  was 
divided  between  the  two  churehes,  and  Picardy 
was  acted  upon  by  Flanders,  where  the  new  doc 
trines  had  been  extended  together  with  civil  liberty. 
The  country  masses  were  under  the  influence  of  the 
Catholic  priesthood;  the  lower  burgesses  in  the 
towns,  partaking  in  the  changeless  unifonnity  of 
their  habits  and  occupations,  and  with  a  cirew  of 
ideas,  the  more  obstinately  defended  as  it  was  lim. 
ited  to  a  very  small  range,  were  reckoned  among  the 
hottest  defendenof  the  Catholic  Church.  No  muni, 
cipal  riffhts  were  threatened  by  a  government 
attached  to  the  old  belief ;  very  diflSsrent  was  the 
case  in  the  Netherlands,  where  the  cities  embraced 
the  Reformation,  which  they  defended  in  conjunc- 
tion with  their  civil  freedom.  The  guilds  in  the 
French  towns  ha^  their  patron  saints  and  their  reli- 
gious festivals,  and  their  ms[tanen  consecrated,  and 
upheld  a  religions  persuasion  undoobtedly  in  manv 
things  confined  to  superstitious  traditions,  but  which  < 
in  this  petrified  form  so  much  the  more  obstinately 
opposea  every  attempt  at  improvement.  The  high- 
er burgesses  had  weight  and  influence  through  Uie 
considenble  sums  they  naid  to  the  public  taxes,  and 
through  divem  rights  wnich  they  stiD  retained,  and 
which  they  extended  during  the  existence  of  the 
League;  such,  for  instance,  as  being  freed  from 
foreign  garrisons,  themselves  electing  their  presi. 
dent  (the  Prevot  des  Marohands  was  the  only  civil 
officer  named  by  the  king),  their  forming  a  citizen- 
guard,  and  their  right  to  banioade  the  streets  and 
shut  the  gates  of  thenr  town  even  against  the  king 
himself.  We  may  easily  see  the  very  great  conse- 
quence gained  by  the  burgesses  of  Panst  from  the 
information  communicated  to  them  by  Hency  II., 
respecting  bis  campaigns.  Marseilles,  Toulouse, 
and  Lyons,  had  almost  the  same  privileeee.*  But 
when  whole  co^xnations,  towns  and  provinces,  both 
from  persuasion  and  self-interest,  embraced  the 
principles  of  the  Catholic  ChurcJi,  the  numben 
frriendiy  to  the  Reformation  could  only  have  const!- 
tuted*a  trifling  minority.  Nor  were  uey  reckoned 
to  be  more  than  the  seventieth  part,  or,  according 
to  another  statement,  the  hundreth  part,  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  Fraace.t  No  outward  advantages  were 
promised  by  apostacy ;  only  an  inward  longing  and 
the  force  of  relisrious  persuasion  could  increase  the 
membera  of  a  Churoh  threatened  with  confiscations 
and  death  at  the  stake.*^ 

The  second  chapter,  which  commences  at 
the  death  of  Francis  II.*  contains  several 
valuable  passages.  One  in  particnlar,  on 
France  and  the  Council  of  TrenU  we  would 
willingly  extracr.  But  its  length  forbids  us. 
We  prefer  giving  a  description  of  the  battle 
of  Jarnac  and  the  death  of  the  great  Cond6. 

**  The  reformed  troops  had  reckoned  upon  avoid- 
ing a  battle,  under  the  protection  of  the  towns  of 
which  they  were  in  possession.  But  succass  in  this 
was  only  possible  on  one  condition,  that  they  should 
not  be  surprised  before  their  separate  corps  had 
united.  This  union  however  never  took  plaoe,  in 
consequence  of  the  delay  of  the  troops  for  which 

*  Capefigite,  Hist,  de  la  Ligue,  t.  ill.  p.  29 — 30. 
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Coiiffni  had  been  waiting  for  three  boon.  At  a 
brooK  near  BanaA,  Coligni  was  attacked  by  the 
Catholioa,  who  at  &Bt  were  etontly  opposed,  but  at 
kit,  headed  by  firisaae,  forced  the  passage.  La 
None,  who  lias  immortalized  himself  as  a  wairior 
and  a  tactician*  was  here  taken  prisoner.  He  had 
shared  in  the  battle,  notwithstanding  a  fever  had 
been  for  fonr  days  upon  him  ;  it  was  with  diffiealty 
he  escaped  the  bk)ody  sentence  of  Montpensier, 
who  had  said  to  his  prisoner,  *  My  friend ;  tiie  trial 
of  yourself  and  your  friends  is  over.  Attend  now 
to  yonr  soul.*    La  Noue's  deliverer  was  Martigni. 

"  In  the  mean  time  C^ligni.had  driren  back  the 
enemy,  and  fortified  himself  behind  another  stream, 
where  he  was  also'|»otected  by  a  morass.  In  this 
position  he  requested  and  received  support  from 
Cond6.  The  evening  before  the  prince  had  fallen 
with  his  horse,  and  carried  his  arm  in  a  sling. 
When  he  met  Cohgni,  one  of  his  legs  was  broken 
by  a  blow  from  an  unruly  horse.  Nevertheless  the 
prince  was  undaunted,  and  enlivened  his  soldiers 
with  the  following  short  speech : — *  Forward,  no. 
bles  of  fVance  I  This  is  the  battle  we  have  desired 
so  long !  Remember  in  what  a  situation  Louis  of 
fcnrbon  partakes  in  this  contest  for  Christ  and  for 
his  country ! '  On  his  banner  was  inscribed  *  Douz 
le  peril  pour  Christ  et  le  pais.'  The  Catholic  forces 
had  attacked  Dandelot,  who  was  posted  by  a  vil. 
lage  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  the  defence  was 
gallant,  and  they  were  driven  back.  Their  whole 
force  was  now  assembled,  and  a|rainst  this  two  bat- 
talions of  cavalry  could  not  hold  their  ground.  Co. 
ligni  made  the  first  charge,  and  the  Prince  of  Con  d^ 
the  other.  At  first  nothing  could  withstand  the 
violence  of  their  attack,  but  the  coips  stationed  near 
the  morass  was  thrown  into  confuiion  by  the  foreign 
cavalry.  Further  opposition  was  impossible  against 
such  superior  numbers.  Portant,  the  slayer  of 
Charri,  fell  from  his  horse  and  was  taken  prisoner ; 
he  was  reconiized  and  cut  down  on  the  spot.  Stu- 
art,  who  had  wounded  Montmorency  on  the  field 
of  St.  Denis,  was  also  taken  prisoner,  and  died  of 
dagger-stabs.  Several  other  Ph>testant  nobles 
shared  the  same  fate.  The  Prince  of  Con66  fought 
with  his  Qsnal  bravery,  but  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
tend  against  so  many.  His  horse  fell  under  him, 
but  he  still  had  defenders.  The  nobles  of  his  camp 
gathered  round  him,  and  exerted  themselves  to  the 
utmost  to  save  or  free  the  prince.  In  this  dauntless 
band  was  La  Vergne,  already  an  old  man,  surround, 
ed  by  his  sons  and  nephews,  all  young  men,  to  the 
number  of  twenty-five.  Fifteen  of  thess,  beides  La 
Vergne,  fell  fighting  sword  in  hand.  The  rest  were 
taken  prisoners,  and  Uie  prince's  sauvegarde  was 
gone.  Cond6,  who  had  sunk  upon  his  knees,  now 
iboght  till  he  had  strength  to  %ht  no  lonrar ;  he 
then  stretched  out  his  glove  to  Tjsson,  Lord  of  Ar. 
gence,  whose  life  he  once  had  saved,  and  gave  him- 
self as  Ids  prisoner ;  Argenee  assured  him  that  no 
danger  threatened  his  life.  But  a  Gascon  noble- 
man, Montesqnion,  captain  of  the  Swl«  Guard, 
shot  the  prince  through  the  head  dead  upon  the 
qrat.  Cond^  bad  foreboded  this  result,  as  soon  as 
he  saw  that  Montesquion  was  there.  The  Duke 
of  Anjou  gave  free  vent  to  his  joy  at  his  enemy's 
death  ".•.•**  which  gave  the  mittle  of  Jamac  a 
distinction  it  did  not  oSierwise  merit,  as  the  loss 
did  not  amount  to  mora  than  four  hundred  men, 
nor  had  the  victory  any  important  results."  * 

The  third  chapter,  which  closes  with  the 
death  of  Charles  IX.,  is  full  of  important 
passages.     The  sketch  of  Coligni  is  eroin. 

*  Cronbolm,  p.  141-3. 


ently  successfuK  But  we  must  hasten  to 
the  next  chapter,  from  which  we  borrow  the 
following  account  of  the  excommunication  of 
the  Bourbon  princes  :— 

"  The  Guises  had  more  success  in  Rome.  Siztos 
y.  excommunicated  Heniy  of  Navarre  and  the 
Prince  of  Cond^.  Both  were  declared  rebels  and 
apostates,  protectors  and  chiefs  of  the  heretics,  and 
worthy  of  the  punishment  appointed  by  tbe  canon 
law  against  heresy,  besides  losing  their  principali- 
ties and  lands,  with  all  the  rights  attached  thereto. 
They  had  forfeited  their  claims  to  the  inheritance 
of  the  throne  of  France,  and  the  Pope  released  their 
vassals  from  the  oath  of  allegiance  they  had  taken 
to  them.  The  French  Parliament  declared  this 
bull  to  be  a  violation  of  the  soTcreign  rights  of  the 
princes  and  kingdom  of  France.  The  latter  also 
protested,  and  caused  their  protest  to  be  fixed  upon 
the  gates  of  the  Vatican,  the  most  frequented 
churches  in  Rome,  and  opposite  the  statues  of  Paa. 
quin  and  Mortorio.  They  appealed  to  the  court  of 
the  peen  of  France  from  Sixtus,  *  soi-disant  P^m 
de  Rome,*  declared  that  he  himself  was  a  heretic, 
which  they  would  prove  at  a  free  cooncir;  and 
asserted  that  he  was  still  a  heretic  and  Anti-Uhristt 
in  case  *he  should  refuse  to  submit  to  its  decision. 
The  kings  of  the  olden  time  had  known  how  to 
tame  *  le  t6merit^  de  tels  galans,  com  me  est  ce 
pr6tendu  Pape  Sixte,'  whenever  they  had  dared  to 
go  beyond  their  rip^htfol  powers  The  king  will 
revenge  the  injustice  lie  has  suffered ;  and  in  hope 
to  obtain  satisfaction  he  turns  to  all  Christian 
princes,  kings,  and  towns,  whom  this  insult  equally 
concerns. 

*' Another  .defence,  written  by  a  French  jurist* 
named  Hotmann,  contained  bitter  attacks  against 
the  Pope,  who  was  called  by  several  di^raceful 
nicknames.  An  anathema  from  Rome,  and  a  de- 
fence so  unmeasured,  removed  all  thoughts  of  a 
peaceful  reconciliation.  Siztos  V.,  however,  was 
just ;  he  could  not  refuse  his  esteem  to  great  quali. 
ties  wherever  they  were  found.  *  Only  one  man 
and  one  woman  were  worthy  to  govern,*  said  he, 
'  if  they  were  not  heretics.'  He  afterwards  named 
them,  Henry  of  Navarre  and  EUnbeth  of  Eng- 
land.*** 

One  good  quality  of  this  work  is,  that  it 
abounds  with  extracts  from  contemporaneous 
writers  and  scarce  tracts  and  pamphlets. 
The  last  chapter  especially^  which  carries 
us  down  to  the  edict  of  Nantes,  derives  addi« 
tional  interest  from  this  source. 


Art.  XI. — Minnesinger^  Deutsche  Lieder- 
dichUr  der  zwdlfien  dreixehnten  und  vier» 
xehnien  Jahrhunderten ;  aus  allenbe  kann» 
ten  Handsckriften  und  frUtheren  Drucken 
gesammeh  una  herichHgt,  tnit  den  Lesar- 
ten  derselben,  Geschichie  des  Lebens  der 
Dichter  und  ihrer  Werke,  Sangweisen  der 
Lieder,  Rehnverzeichnisse  der  Anfaenge^ 
und  AbMdungen    sdmmilieher     Hand' 

*  Cronhoiro,  p.  300. 
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sehriften.  Von  FHedrich  Heinrich  voo 
der  Hagen.  Vier  Theile,  4to.  (Minne- 
singers. German  Song  Writers  of  the 
Twelfth,  Thirteenth,  and  Fourteenth  Cen- 
turies; collected  and  corrected  from  all 
known  Manuscripts  and  former  Editions, 
with  the  various  Readings :  the  History 
of  the  Lives  of  the  Poets  and  of  their 
Works,  the  Tunes  of  the  8ongs,  the  first 
Lines  arranged  according  to  the  Rhymes, 
and  Fac-Similes  from  each  of  the  Manu- 
scripts. By  Frederick  von  der  Hagen. 
Four  volumes,  4io.)     Leipzig,  1838. 

This  truly  national  work,  so  long  looked  for 
by  all  love^rs  of  ancient  German  literature, 
has  at  length  appeared  in  a  form  equal - 
W  honourable  to  the  editor  and  publisher. 
In  the  present  age  of  shilling  parts  and  steel 
engravings,  it  is  matter  of  congratulation  to 
meet  with  four  goodly  quarto  volumes,  em- 
bodying the  lyrical  treasures  of  three  cen- 
turies, rich  in  poetical  feeling  and  expres- 
sion,  from  the  prince  to  the  peasant.  The 
labours  of  Beneke,  the  Grimms,  Lachmann, 
the  editor  of  the  woris  before  us,  Graff, 
Wackenagel,  Haupt,  HodTmann,  Massmann, 
Schmeller,  and  others,  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  their  patriotic  studies  with 
quiet  but  untiring  enthusiasm,  together  with 
tneir  rich  stores  of  multifarious  learning, 
have  gradually  formed  a  numerous  and  con- 
stantly increasing  circle  of  readers,  who 
take  a  lively  interest  in  the  by.gone  litera- 
ture of  their  country.  The  critical  editions 
which  have  appeared  within  the  last  years, 
have  established  the  laws  of  Middle  Gorman, 
(miiieikoehdeidMeh,)  and  traced  the  historical 
proffre»8  of  the  language  in  many  of  its  gra. 
dual  changes  and  subtle  varieties  of  dialects. 
When  we  look  upon  what  has  been 
done  by  our  neighbours,  we  cannot  but  re- 
flect with  regret  that  so  much  remains  to 
be  done  by  ourselves.  We  by  no  means 
undervalue  the  merits  of  those  scholars 
who  have  recently  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  honourable  attempts  to  di- 
rect public  attention  to  the  language  of  our 
ancestors ;  yet  avast  field  remains  still  un- 
explored. To  say  nothing  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  the  laws  and  structure  of  which 
rest  by  no  means  on  so  sure  a  basis  as 
were  desirable,  the  breaking  up  of  that 
language  into  middle  English ;  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Danish,  particularly  in  the 
northern  counties^  which  is  observable  in 
the  common  language  of  the  peasantry 
even  of  the  present  day,  and  the  gradual 
process  of  the  formation  of  our  modern 
uinguage,  remain  still  to  be  investigated. 
We  have,  it  is  true,  some  works  on  the 
dialects  ;  but  hardly  one  composed  by  an 


author  of  the  necessary  philological  ac« 
quirements,  or  in  a  philosophical  spirit } 
and  the  language  of  our  writtf^s  from 
Chaucer  to  Spencer,  has  attracted  hardly 
any  attention.  Let  us  hope  that  the  taste 
for  our  ancient  literature  which  is  now 
spreading)  mav  call  forth  scholars,  gifted 
with  knowledge  and  critical  powers, 
which  may  enable  them  to  throw  light 
upon  a  subject  in  which  elucidation  10  so 
desirable. 

But  to  return  to  our  Minnesingers. 
These  volumes  contain  the  lyrical  pro- 
ductions of  nearly  two  hundred  poets* 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  the  indefa- 
tigable editor  has  ghren  us  the  lives  in 
753  quarto  pages  of  double  columns,  a 
work  of  immense  difliculty  and  labour. 
This  list  contains  names  of  all  ranks — the 
Emperor  Henry,  the  young  King  Conrad 
(the  last  Minnesinger  of  the  lofty  race  of 
the  Hohenstaufien,  who  was  beheaded  at 
Naples,)  and  a  long  range  of  dukes»  counts, 
margraves,  knights,  and  other  nobles.  Nor 
is  it  to  be  assumed  that  these  poems  were 
written  by  the  court  poets,  and  given  to  the 
world  under  the  names  of  the  sovereigns  or 
princes  whom  they  served.  ^  The  proudest 
and  hardest  mind  has  its  youth,  its  spring  of 
poetry  and  love ;"  and,  in  the  general  spirit 
of  those  fair  and  lofty-minded  times,  lyrical 
poetry  formed  as  essential  a  part  of  edaca- 
tfon  as  chivalry  itself,  although  both  were 
I  learned  more  from  living  example  than  from 
1  school  discipline. 

I  Thus,  Uirich  of  Lichtenstein,  as  page,  was 
tnught  the  art  of  poesy  as  well  as  the  science 
of  arms,  by  Duke  Henry  of  Austria  ;  and  if 
the  poets  of  those  times  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  they  could  hear  and  speak  the 
better.  We  know  that  Richard  Cosur  de 
[.ion,  whose  name  history  and  tradition  in- 
vested in  poetic  colon rs*  like  his  favourite 
Blondol,  wrote  verses ;  and  even  Chailes  of 
Anjou,  the  gloomy  executioner  of  the  last 
Hohcnstauflen,  has  left  us  a  tender  song,  as 
if  in  proof  of  a  better  Charles  within  him. 

The  term  Minnesingers,  in  its  narrower 
signification,  is  employed  to  denote  the  ly« 
rical  poets  of  the  chivalrous  middle  ages ;  but 
it  is  likewise  employed  in  a  more  extensive 
meaning  to  include  all  those  who  have  writ- 
ten in  strophic  measures.  Taken  thus  it  will 
even  include  some  of  the  narrative  poets ; 
nor  is  the  German  epic,  or  heroic  song,  so 
far  removed  from  lyric  measure  as  its  more 
ancient  predecessors  of  Greece  or  Rome, 
and  some  of  the  more  simple  epic  measures, 
such  as  the  stanza  of  the  Nibelungenlied, 
wore  often  adopted  by  lyric  poets.  The  pre- 
sent work,  intended  as  a  complete  collection 
of  all  that  has  been  composed  in  the  lyric 
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mMMure  or  eCr^pbef  iDoludes  besides  the 
pure  lyrical  eampositionsi  spiritcmi  and  pro* 
faae  doogs;  in  short,  all  that  in  the  varibtrs 
directions  alluded  to  ahove  can  be  included 
in  tliia  desorlpuooi  with  the  exception  of 
sueh  narratite  poerasas  are  notoomposed  in 
sttophic  ^hyme8.  Th6  editor  ha^  limited 
himself  in  point  of  time  to  the  period  com- 
prised between  the  first  beginning  of  the 
twelfth,  throagh  the  rich  development  of 
Qernmn  lyric  poetry  daring  the  thirteenth, 
to  the  termination  of  the  Minnesingei^s  in  the 
foarteenth  century. 

During  this  period  the  princes  and  nobles, 
as  we  have  seen,  took  the  lead  in  singing  the 
praise  of  ^*  God  and  of  their  Lady  p  but  in 
this  last-named  century,  the  citizens  in  the 
towns  (and  in  some  places,  as  in  Switzer- 
land, even  the  peasants)  attained  greater  in- 
fluence, and  the  corporate  master-singers 
{Meisteradngir)  gradually  rose  into  exist- 
ence and  renown.  They  first  followed  the 
example  and  adopted  the  measures  of  their 
chivalrous  predecessors  ;  but^the  difierence 
of  position  and  of  circumstances  soon  pro- 
duced a  deviation  from  the  ancient  forms,  and 
with  the  forms  the  spirit  likewise  died  away. 
With  the  more  general  diflusion  of  literature 
and  the  changes  of  society,  the  master-sing- 
ers gradually  declined ;  and  if  we  mistake 
not,  it  was  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year 
that  the  four  surviving  members  of  this  an- 
cient corporation  bequeathed  their  relics  to 
the  Liedertafel  of  Ulm.  The  art  of  printing 
has  given  another  direction  to  lyrical  poetry; 
yet,  perhaps,  the  Liedertafel  (literally,  s6ng 
tables),  which  are  so  numerous  throughout 
Germany,  may  be  considered  as  a  weak  re- 
flection of  the  traditionary  national  feeling. 

In  point  of  fact,  they  may  be  compared 
with  our  madrigal  societies,  &c. ;  we  be- 
lieve, however,  it  is  necessary  in  some  of 
these  to  compose  a  song  to  be  admitted  as 
a  member.  Occasionally  several  of  these 
unions  form  one  larger  society,  including  all 
the  Liedertafels  of  a  district  or  province ; 
and  we  read  in  the  paper  of  song-singing 
feasts,  in  which  several  hundreds  assemble. 
These  are,  of  course,  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  great  musical  festivals,  in  which  in- 
strumental music  forms  the  chief  attraction. 

The  principal  materials  from  which  the 
present  work  is  composed  are  to  be  found  in 
the  celebrated  Manessian  manuscript,  con- 
taining  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  hundred  lyri- 
cal compositions,  by  about  one  hundred  and 
forty  poets.  It  takes  its  name  from  Rudgcr 
von  Manessa,  a  counsellor  of  the  city  of  Zu- 
rich, who  formed  this  collection  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the 
fame  of  the  Minnesingers  was  drawing  to  a 
close.     In  the  year  1607  it  was  at  Heidel- 


berg,  and  afterwards,  ro<Rit  probably  during 
the  thirty  years'  war,  when  the  German 
manuscripts  were  carried  ofi*to  the  Vatican, 
it  was  brought  to  Paris,  where  it  still  remains. 
After  the  occupation  of  the  French  capital 
by  the  allied  armies,  it  was  already  in  the 
hands  of  Greneral  Gneisenau,  but  was  given 
back,  under  a  promise  that  it  should  be  ex- 
changed for  bth^t  matiuscripts. 

In  1621),  M.  Von  der  Hagen  ^as  sent  to 
Paris  by  the  King  of  Prussia  (the  mufiifi- 
cent  patron  of  the  present  work,  to  whom  it 
is  very  properly  dedicated),  in  order  to  com- 
pare the  maiftuscript  with  Bodmer's  previous 
publication.  He  was  at  the  same  time  em- 
powered by  the  city  of  Breslau  to  ofier  lA . 
exchange  very  valuable  old  French  and 
Netherlandish  manuscripts ;  but  the  French 
government,  notwithstanding  the  stipulation 
with  General  Gneisenau,  refused  to  part 
with  it,  so  that  its  illuminated  portraits  and 
initials  remain  an  object  of  idle  curiosity  to 
the  gaping  visitors  of  the  Parisian  Library, 
and  of  deep  regret  to  the  German  literati. 
The  collation  proved  that  Bodmer  had  not 
only  left  some  insignificant  parts  unprinted, 
as  he  has  asserted  ;  for  at  least  one-seventh, 
and  that  by  no  means  the  least  valuable  parts, 
is  now  given  for  the  first  time  to  the  public ; 
but  his  edition  was  found  to  be  in  other 
respects  very  inexact ;  and  the  editor  has 
taken  the  trouble  of  publishing  a  list  of  er- 
rata,  contained  in  all  former  editions  of  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  dififerent  manuscripts.  Pro- 
fessor Rassmann,  at  the  request  of  M.  Von 
der  Hagen,  and  Dr.  KoUer  of  Zurich,  in* 
dependently  of  both,  collated  the  Manessian 
manuscript,  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  work.  With  respect  to  the 
other  manuscripts  of  Weing^art,  Heidelberg, 
Jena,  Vienna,  &.c.,  and  the  nnmerous  con- 
tributions of  friends  from  all  parts  of  Ger- 
many, who,  with  the  characteristic  genero- 
sity that  distinguishes  the  eminent  men  who 
stand  foremost  in  the  prosecution  of  the  his- 
torical development  of  their  national  litera- 
ture, vied  with  each  other  in  assisting  the 
editor  in  his  arduous  undertaking,  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  the  Preface  to  the  first 
volume.  The  ancient  Melodies,  with  a  dis- 
sertation by  Professor  Fischer,  will  be  wel- 
corned  tiy  all  lovers  of  ancient  music.  The 
rhymed  classification  of  the  first  lines  of 
each  strophe  is  a  very  valuable  addition,  as 
the  Minnesingers  were  very  strict  in  attend- 
ing to  the  prosody  of  the  language. 

This  short  and  imperfect  account  is  mere- 
ly intended  to  make  our  readers  acquainted 
with  the  contents  of  a  work  which  is  indis- 
pensable  to  every  German  scholar,  who  docs 
not  limit  his  investigations  to  the  study  of 
more  modern  German  literature.     We  shall . 
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probably  ere    long   review  it    at    greater 

length;  bat  at  present  we  cannot  devote 
more  space  to  the  subject.  The  universal 
approbation  with  which  the  work  has  been 
received  in  Grermany,  is  the  best  proof  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  editor  has  executed  his 
task. 


Art.  XII. — Oodofredi  Hermanni  oraHo  m 

/^n.      .       .    ,  M    .       y^  ft   /^     ^     I  miserably  in  labour  and  care, 

(Orauon  in  honour  of  the  fourth  Cente-  thy  of  capital  ^niMkmM,  ^ 
nary   Anniversary  of   the  Invention  of  " 
Printing.  Delivered  in  the  Hall  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leipsicy  on  the  25th  of  June, 
1840p  by  Grodfrey  Hermann.)    Leipzig. 

^Tbe  Gutenberg  Jubilee,  which  was  on  the 

point  of  celebration  as  the  article  in  our  last 

Number  went  to  press,  has  been  celebrated 

from  Christiana  to  Strassburg  and  Basle  with 

becoming  splendour.  A  few  rubs  have  taken 

place;  the  Literaten  of  Leipzig  (the  term 

gentlemen  of  the  press  hardly  expresses  this 

new-coined  Grerman  word)  were  angry  that 

the  printers  would  not  allow  them  to  deliver 

an  oration  in  the  market*place,  and  withdrew 

in  sullen  dignity  from  all  participation  in  the 

festivities  ;  but  except  this  trifling  difierence, 

and  the  difficulties  which  the  Berlin  com- 
mittee experienced  in  arranging  the  program 

for  their  celebration  (which  is  to  take  place 

in  the  course  of  the  present  month)  every 

thing  has  gone  off  very  pleasantly.     The 

speech  of  Professor  Hermann,  however,  has 

excited  in  many  quarters  an  unpleasant  feel- 
ing, which  was  the  more  painful  in  conse- 
quence of  the  high  respect  for  his  attainments 

as  a  scholar,  and  the  manly  independence  of 

his  personal  character.  We  shall,  therefore, 

make  a  few  extracts  from  it,  to  put  our  read. 

era  in  possession  of  the  opinions  of  this 

eminent  person.     They  are  by  no  means 

flattering  to   the  present  state  of  things, 

but  we  think  that  his  complaints  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  German  G^lehrten,  are  not  alto- 
gather  ill-founded.  The  very  opening  is  in- 
auspicious. It  is  not  to  be  wonoered  at,  that 
the  invention  of  printing,  **  which,  like  a 
torch,  was  destined  to  diffuse  light,  should 
sometimes  be  accompanied  with  smoke,  or 
cause  a  conflagration.  For  great  things 
have  the  faculty  of  injuring,  which  is  the 
test  of  power  (?),  and  what  is  not  feared,  is 
despised." 

After  lauding  the  invention  of  writing,  in 
comparison  with  that  of  printing,  he  gives 
the  following  characteristics  of  the  present 
period  : 


oommon  ai&in  of  life.  Bat  they  are  as  ^wrbtf 
and  oifonnuipeet  in  the  enltivation  of  trae  leaning, 
as  they  are  lavish  and  profase  in  what  is  deemed  of 
more  oonseqiience.  For,  although  in  some  few 
eases,  letters  are  enoooraged  with  a  just  liberality, 
not  on  acooont  of  their  osefulnesi  to  the  state,  but 
for  their  own  sake ;  yet  in  general  the  condition  of 
the  learned  is  snch,  that  they  cannot  devote  them. 
selves  to  their  avocatiens,  becanae  they  hardly  enjoy 
the  necessaries  of  life.  And  yet  we  see  their  slen- 
der income  not  only  not  increased,  but  diminished 
and  cut  down.  Thus  many  of  them  pine  away 
_f       v._ ,_  ,  .^  .       ^  whilst  wreUhea,  leer- 

are  not  only  munificent- 
ly  provided  for  in  wholesome  dwellings,  but  find 
themselyiBs  well  off,  and  laugh  at  the  clemency 
which  they  will  afterwards  abuse,  to  the  detriment 
of  good  citizens." 

We  suppose  that  these  strong  expressions 
allude  to  the  questionable  tenderness  and  hu- 
manity displayed  in  the  discussions  on  crimi* 
naljaw  at  some  of  the  recent  Landtags. 

"  Admirable  humanity  of  the  age !  which 
is  liberal  to  the  profligate,  but  sparing  in 
those  things  which  form  the  soul  and  vital 
spirit  of  the  state."  This  neglect  of  the 
learned,  he  continues,  is  of  pernicious  influ- 
ence  on  the  book  trade.  None  but  books  of 
ephemeral  interest  are  published;  those 
which  require  long  study  and  labour  do  not 
find  a  publisher.  He  concludes  this  part  of 
his  oration  with  some  severe  remarks  on  the 
critics,  whom  he  pronounces  to  be  *'  venal, 
and  of  the  number  of  those  frivolous  writers, 
who,  evdn  if  they  would,  are  unable  to  de- 
cide what  books  are  good,  and  what  are  bad." 
He  blames  equally  the  demand  for  the  liber- 
ty  of  the  press,  and  the  timid  spirit  which 
pervades  the  censors. 

But  does  it  not  stand  to  reason  that  the  se- 
verity with  which  the  thoughts  are  restrain- 
ed, must  excite  that  desire  for  a  free  press 
which  is  now  so  ardent  throughout  Germa- 
ny? We  confess  that,  although  the  subject 
is  attended  with  great  difliculties,  owing 
to  the  peculiar  composition  and  connection 
of  the  German  states,  we  do  not  despair  of 
success,  as  many  of  the  German  governments 
show  a  praiseworthy  liberality,  and  a  sincere 
wish  for  the  welfare  of  their  subjects. 

The  tone  is  very  diflerent  from  that  usual- 
ly employed  on  such  occasions,  but  the  sen- 
timents of  such  a  man  as  Hermann  are  al- 
ways  entitled  to  serious  and  respectful  atten- 
tion. 


»*  The  principal  object  of  the  age  is  to  turn  every 
thing  to  present  profit.  The  education  of  boys  and 
youuis  is  hastened,  that  they  may  learn  as  much  as 


Art.  Xni. — Tdlk^rMchau  auf  Reisen  von 
Theodor  Mundt,  (Travelling  Sketches 
in  diflerent  Countries,  by  Theodore  Mundt.) 
Stuttgart,  1840. 


possible  (and  much  of  what  they  learn  is  useless),  I  „,    ,  ,  ,.  .    i...,         i  _        .^, 

in  as  short  a  time  as  possible,  acquiring  only  »    ^^  have  read  this  Utile  voluqje  with   more 

much  knowledge  as  is  necessary  to  carry  on  the  I  pleasure  than  any  of  M.  Mundt's  former 
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works!  The  preface,  or  rather  dedication, 
18,  indeed,  somewhat  redolent  of  mawkish 
sensibility,  and  we  really  imagined  it  was 
addressed  to  some  loved  fair  one,  till  we 
were  undeceiTed  by  the  conclusion,  which 
we  translate  for  the  edification  of  the  reader. 

•<  Bat  thou  knowett,  better  than  myieU^  what  I 
wbh  and  atriye  after,  for  m  my  life  tbon  liTeit,  and 
thy  life  constanUy  fires  me  on  to  faiieei  deeds.  Ac- 
cept then  theee  ecattered  iketchee  of  popvlar  life,  as 
the  necessaiY  steps  to  more  connected  poetic  deeds, 
and  dear  Kumpam  and  Wanderburseh^  where  I 
havCiacoeeded,  let  me  read  in  thine  eyes  thy  praise, 
the  only  praise  thai  I  desire." 

.  This  is  indeed  sad  stufi!  and  the  style  is  in 
general  too  florid.  But  as  we  read  on,  we 
found  ourselves  interested  in  the  contents. 
Omitting  his  sketches  in  France,  although 
containing  several  topics  of  interest,  we  pass 
immediately  to  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
book,  the  details  respecting  the  so  called  free 
city  of  Cracow. 

By  the  treaty  of  Vienna  the  city  was  de- 
clared  free,  independent,  and  strictly  neutral, 
and  she  was  richly  and  generously  portion- 
ed, for  the  year  1815  was  a  year  of  genero- 
sity; '<a//  itspockeU  were  full  of  national 
happiness  and  liberty.  Words  and  ideas 
were  called  into  existence,  which  afterwards 
had  an  unpleasant  sound.''  England  and 
France  signed  the  treaty,  the  other  three 
great  powers  assumed  the  gracious  title  of 
protectors,  but  it  is  Austria  that  really  rules 
over  it. 

"Instead  of  being  the  first  protecting  power, 
Austria  has  become  3ie  first  and  only  coercive  pow. 
or  of  Ciacow.  Of  the  other  two,  Russia  perhaps 
interferes  occasionally  in  secret,  but  with  iM  usual 
prudence  it  throws  the  brunt  of  public  ill-will  on  the 
shoulders  of  its  imperial  neiffhbour,  reaping  in  secret 
for  itself  the  advantages  of  their  common  policy. 
Prussia  behaved  with  mildnee%  and  it  was  regretted 
that  she  did  not  take  a  more  active  part.** 

Afier  alluding  to  the  debate  in  the  French 
Chambers,  "and  when  was  French  policy 
any  thing  more  than  a  debate,"  M.  Mundt 
mentions  in  more  respectful  terms  the  good 
will  displayed  by  England. 

**  Should  an  English  resident  be  appointed  at 
Cracow,  the  Austrian  policy  would  be  reduced  to 
no  little  perplexity,  and  that  power  would  then  re. 
oeive  a  wholesome  lesson,  reminding  her  that  she  is 
a  Otrmmi  po^er,  and  that  her  devotion  to  Russia 
ought  never  to  seduce  her  to  risk  the  honour  of  the 
Gmnan  name."— pp.  131, 133. 

But  leaving  for  a  while  the  gloomy  theme 
of  politics,  let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  one 
of  the  great  departed — the  hero  Kosciuzko. 
Omitting  tbe  biographical  notices,  as  known 
to  most  of  our  readers,  we  will  introduce 
them  to  his  monument,  tbe  hill  of  Kosciuzko. 

**  The  method,  peculiar  to  the  Sclavonic  nations, 
of  erecting  a  hill  to  tbe  memory  of  their  great  men, 


desenres,  in  many  respects,  the  preference  above 
our  statues,  on  which  our  age  has  squandered  so 
ranch  pious  coquetry  and  sentimental  beggary. 
(This  hit  at  the  Germans  is  by  no  means  undMcrv- 
ed.)  These  natural  monuments  have  not  only  a 
duration  that  defies  the  elements,  and  every  yarietT 
of  taste  and  form,  but  they  are  more  truly  national, 
inasmuch  as  they  annex  in  the  roost  simple  manner 
the  memory  of  a  sreat  man  to  popular  tradition. 
The  people  themselves  undertake  the  work  of  the 

artist In  the  erection  of  the  Kosciuzko 

monument,  the  whole  nation  co-operated  in  the 
most  affecting  manner.  As  soon  as  the  work  was 
resolved  upon,  at  the  proposal  of  Yitfcent  Monkol- 
ski,  the  President  of  the  Civil  and  Militarv  Tribu- 
nal,  all,  without  deference  of  rank  or  sex,  hastened 
to  offer  their  assistance.  Ladies  of  noble  birth  took 
the  spade  in  their  tender  hands,  and  the  poor  jour, 
neyman  worked  by  the  side  of  the  proud  countess, 
weeping  for  her  country.  Mothers  led  their^un- 
grown  children  to  take  part  in  the  last  honours  ren- 
dered  to  him,  whom  all  roles  looked  upon  as  their  ft- 
ther.  Old  and  young,  the  senator,  tbe  warrior,  and 
the  peasant,  dog  UmUkti^;  and  even  a  magnani. 
mous  foe,  the  late  iSnperor  Alexandria  of  Russia, 
with  those  noble  feelings  that  distinguished  him, 
sent  a  considerable  subscription.  Thus  the  Mogila 
Kosciuzko  grradually  arose,  the  earth  was  sent  from 
all  the  diffsrent  provinoes,  nay,  it  is  said,  even  fhxa 
America,  where  Kosciuzko  fa«gao  his  martial  ca. 
reer,  and  from  Solothum,  in  Switzerland,  which  had 
been  the  last  asylum  of  the  dying  hero.  The  hill 
crowns  the  mountain  of  Bronislawa,  so  called  after 
the  daughter  of  one  of  the  ancient  Polish  kings. 
The  name  is  well  suiM  to  this  patriotic  monument, 
for  it  signifies  the  defender  of  renown." — ^pp.  138- 
140. 

The  11th  of  September,  the  anniversary 
of  the  day  on  which  the  constitution,  1818, 
was  proclaimed,  is  still  observed  as  a  day  of 
festivity.  The  speeches  of  the  ambassa- 
dors **  would  not,  at  the  present  time,  be  aU 
ibwed  in  either  of  the  protecting  states,  nor 
be  printed  in  any  in  which  the  censorship 
exists."  In  consequence  of  the  changes  in 
1883,  which  were  such  that  hardly  a  trace 
of  its  original  liberty  remained,  the  senate  of 
Cracow  proposed  that  the  celebration  of  the 
anniversary  should  be  abolishedy  but  it  was 
ofllicially  announced  that  it  should  be  con* 
tinned  with  all  possible  demonstrations  of 
joy. 

A  public  procession,  which  becomes  less 
numerous  every  year;  a  grand  parade  with- 
out spectators;  a  ball,  which  was  put  off, 
because  there  was  reason  to  fear  there  would 
be  no  dancers;  an  illumination  to  empty 
streets,  were  the  festivities  which  our  author 
witnessed.  A  fire-work,  however,  proved 
an  irresistible  temptation,  and  commanded  a 
respectable  crowd.  The  ball,  too,  was 
given  on  the  succeeding  day;  the  police 
went  to  the  shops  of  the  merchants  and 
tradesmen  with  subscription  lists,  and  as  the 
proceeds  were  to  be  devoted  to  the  relief  of 
tbe  sufferers  by  the  recent  inundation,  one 
hundred  and  thirty  persons,  of  whom,  how- 
ever, only  a  few  attended,  subscribed.    The 
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poqple  r^rf^QCjed  themelvea  bv  a  qnlire, 
giving  a  fMQOtical  d^scfiptioQ  of  the  siokoess 
mad  doBlh  of  the  fif<ee  state  of  Cracow.  The 
dissection  is  perfbrmed  with  professional 
gravity,  apd  the  political  history  of  the  city 
interwaveii  in  the  (nedica)  dissertations. 
The  result  of  the  oousuhation  was*  that  the 
deceased  departed  this  litb  inconsequence 
of  the  e^^rtions  of  the  many  physicians  who 
undertook  her  cure«  Of  this  attire  many 
eopios  were  in  circulation  in  manuscript. 

M,  Mundl  gives  us  'm  detail  an- account 
of  the  gradual  curtailment  of  the  privileges 
of  Uie  Senate,  and  as  the  subject  is  likely  to 
come  again  before  Parliament,  either  through 
Sir  Stratford  Canning  or  Mr.  Bllis,  we  think 
that  his  book  might  be  translated  with  ad- 
vantage. 


Art.  XIV. — Optre  comphte  del  Cujaeio^  eon 
un  nuovo  metodo  Distrihuite  et  RistampatB. 
In  13  vols,  in  8vo.  grande,  dai  Fratelli 
Giuchetti  di  Prato.  (Cujacius's  works 
complete,  newly  arranged  and  reprinted.) 
Florence.  , 

In  this  country,  save  to  members  of  the  legal 
prolession,  the  name  of  Cujacius,  a  man  of 
gigantic  information,  is  scarce  known.  Italy 
furnishes  us  with  a  reprint  of  his  entire 
works  in  13  vols.  They  contain  a  complete 
course,  embracing  the  whole  of  the  ancient 
Roman  law ;  Salvius  Julianus,  Ulpian, 
ScsBvo la,  Justinian  (Pandects,  Institutes  and 
New  Code),  together  with  the  Feudal  Law, 
the  Decretals  of  Gregory,  and  the  cases, 
private  practice,  and  opinions  of  Cujacius 
himself.  One  of  the  cases  given,  *'Si 
quadrupes  pauperiem  fecisse  dicatur,"  might 
furnish  ample  matter  for  discussion  to  our 
special  pleaders  at  the  present  period,  as  well 
as  labour  for  our  critics,  on  the  sense  of  the 
word  pauperies.  But  in  charity  to  both  we 
define  pauptrie*  iu  the  words  of  Cujacius : 
'*  Pauperies  est,  si  quadrupes  hominem  aut 
quadrupedem  occiderit  vel  vulneraverit. 
Pauperies  est  damnum  sine  injuria  facientis 
datum."  The  reprint  of  a  work  of  this 
character,  filled  with  much  ancient  learning, 
reflects  great  credit  on  the  publishers ;  and 
it  is  obvious  to  all  that  profit  cannot  be  their 
motive,  but  simply  the  supply  of  a  desidera- 
tum in  literature. 


(New  Dictionaiy  of  Sytionyni^  of  the 
Italian  Language.)  Vol.  I.  Imp.  8vo. 
Florence.     1840. 

This  work,  which  enjoys  the  patronage  and 
especial  fiivour  of  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold 
II.,  who  has  granted  the  editor  fresh  literary 
privil^eSy  ie  of  great  utility  ip  dcewing  tboee 
qeoessary  distiQctk>os  wbiob  remove  from 
language  muck  of  its  perplexity  and  diffi« 
cttlty.-  These  works  do  not  necessarily 
spring,  as  is  imagined  by  ^ome^  from  the 
svipenor  need  which  moderos  have  of  exacti- 
tude of  expression,  from  their  progrees  ia 
the  varied  sciences,  since  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Aristotle  there  was  evidently  felt,  as 
is  manifest  from  the  writings  of  that  philoso- 
pher, a  necessity  for  close  diction  between 
affinities.  It  is  a  branch  of  study  that  we 
are  pleased  to  see  is  becoming  fashionable 
in  this  country.  We  extract,  by  way  of 
specimen  of  the  work,  the  following  :— 

"  Marino,  Marittiino.  Marvno  cb'  6  nel  mare, 
del  mare ;  wumUimo  ch'  6  preaeo  al  mare,  cfae  ru 
giiarda  le  ooae  di  mare.  Dei  marini,  oile  marino, 
acque  marine ;  eittd  marittime,  diritto  marittimo.* 

**  Marito,  Spoeo. 

**  Marito  rigoarda  l*anione  corporea  (Mas.)  8pu9 
(qui  non  ai  tratta  delle  eponsalizie  precedent!  alia 
nozze),  il  vinoolo  aociale  (Spondeo.)  Marito  li. 
Bponde  a  moglie,  come  uomo  a  donna,  epoeoa  spoea, 
come  congianto  a  oongianta.  Spoeo  e  percio  paiola 
piu  gentile  (in  our  language  it  ia  quite  the  reyerM), 
ed  eeprime  ^Qnione  d'uguali ;  marito  I'aotorita  del 
roaechio  suUa  femmina.  Al  marito  e'appartengono 
piu  epezialmente  i  diritti  e  i  doveri ;  auo  epoeo  gli 
affetti.  Gli  oomini  dimenticano  prima  d*eflMre 
apoei  che  dheaaer  mariti." 


Art.  XV. — Nuovo  Dizionario  dei  Sinonimi 
della  Lingua  Ilaliana  di  Nicolo  Tommaceo, 


Art.  XVI. — 1.  La  Storia  FioreiUina  dai 
Tempi  Elruschi  fino  alV  Epoca  attvale^ 
scritta  da  Giunio  Carbone.  (History  of 
Florence,  from  the  Etruscan  to  the  present 
period,  by  Giunio  Carbone.)  6  vols.  4tor 
Florence.     1840. 

2.  Isiorie  Fhrmtine  scriUe  da  Giovanni  Ca» 
valcaniif  can  Annoiaxione.  Vol.  Due. 
(History  of  Florence,  by  Giovanni  Caval- 
canti,  with  Notes.)    Florence.     1839. 

3.  Documenli  di  Storia  ItalianOf  da  Giu* 
seppe  Molinu  (  Docu  menta  of  Ital  ian  His- 
tory, by  Giuseppe  Molini.)  Florence. 
1839. 

Thb  first  of  the  works  at  the  head  of  this 
brief  sketch  was  announced  for  publication 
in  1837.  Few  states  have  beeo  ao  graced 
by  historical  writers  as  Florence.  The  pre* 
sent  writer,  however,  takes  up  her  history 
from  the  conquered  province  of  Etruria  to 
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modern  times.  The  influence  of  Etniria  on 
Rome,  which  was  mighty  though  not  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Romans,  who  adopted  all 
her  mysticism.  Etrurian  rites  obviously 
pervaded  her  entire  worship.  Rome  fell, 
Etruria  remained,  still  preserving  her  dis- 
tinctivenesii.  Even  under  the  feudal  system 
she  raaiatained  it  still,  and  when  Fiesole  fell, 
Florence  rose.  Matilda  fostered  Florence 
into  an  independent  state,  and  she  now  forms 
an  imperiumin  iroperio,  not  Austrian, -though 
ruled  by  Austria,  and  cherishing  the  appella- 
tion of  Toacana,  which  she  will  never  alter 
for  Tedesca.  Few  histories  can  be  made 
more  interesting,  if  deeply  probed,  and 
Signer  Giunio  Garbone  has  bestowed  years 
upon  the  question.  The  second  work  in* 
troduces  to  our  notice  the  history  of  Florence 
by  the  celebrated  Giovanni  Cavalcanti,  from 
whom  Machiavelli  borrowed  to  no  small  ex- 
tent. The  work  has  remained  inedited  in 
Tuscany.  Lami  had  promised  to  publish  it, 
deeming  it  a  work  of  the  highest  importance 
to  illustrate  the  period  it  described.  Grer- 
many,  ever  watchful  Germany,  had  ex^ 
pressed  a  similar  feeling.  There  is  ap- 
pended to  this  edition  a  **  Treatise  on  Poli- 
tics" by -the  same  Giovanoi  Cavalcanti,  full 
of  facts  and  circumstances  illustrative  of  the 
period,  and  also  a  series  of  documents^s  yet 
UApubiished,  extracted  from  private  and  pub- 
lic libraries. 

"  Godi,  Firense,  poi  cha  m*  rigraade 
Che  per  mue,  e  per  terra  batti  I'ali, 
E  per  lo  *nferao  fl  tao  nome  ei  ipande.** 


Art.  XVIII.— iStorta  dei  Ptmi  da  San  Pk- 
tro  a  Gregorio  XVL  (History  of  the 
Popes,  from  St.  Peter  to  Gregory  XVI.) 

'  Turin,  1840. 

This  compendium,  which  embraces  an  im- 
mense sweep  in  two  small  volumes,  is  obvi- 
ously  written  to  maintain  the  untenable  po- 
sition of  the  Pope's  infallibility.  There  is  a 
most  atrocious  mstance  of  Romanist  unfair- 
ness in  the  very  motto  :  '*  In  cielo,  e  per  con- 
sequenza  in  terra,  v'  d  un  solo  legislatore* 
un  giudice  solo,  che  puo  saivare  e  puo  pierde- 
re."  S.  Giacomo,  Ep.  C^toHca,  iv.  12. 
**In  heaven,  and  by  coneequence  in  earth, 
there  is  one  only  legislator,  one  only  judge, 
who  can  save  and  destroy."  But  St.  James 
docs  not  use  the  words  **in  heaven,  and  by 
consequence  in  earth,"  this  is  entirely  foisted 
m  the  text  for  the  purpose  of  his  bonk  by 
Signor  Henron.     The  passage  in  St.  James 

Art.  XVII.-^l.  Opert  ArckiUUonieke  di  says  simply,  *«  There  is  one  lawgiver,  who 
Raffaello  Sanxio.  Firente.  (Architectu-  is  able  to  save  and  to  destroy."  This  law. 
ral  Works  of  Raphael.)     Florence.  giver   is  evidetitly  God  from  the  context, 

2.  Carieggioinedilo  d^Artisti  dei  Seeoli  14,  since,  at  the  tenth  verse  we  have,  '*  Humble 
15,16,17.  Del  DcU,  Giovanni  Gaye.  j  yourselves  under  the  mighty  hand  of  the 
Tom.  1.    FSrenxe^  1889.     (Description  of 'Lord,  and  he  shall  lift  you  up."    To  ascribe 
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The  third  work  before  us  is  the  result  of 
the  author's  labours  over  1200  Vol.  Fol. 
MS.,  relating  principally  to  the  political  re- 
lations of  France,  and  the  other  European 
states,  from  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.  to  Lou- 
is  XIV.  A  chronicle  of  Pisa  of  the  12th 
century  is  also  inserted.  The  documents  in 
question  cousist  of  the  letters  of  popes,  kings, 
princes,  ministers,  generals ;  and  Francesco 
Vettori,  to  whom  we  have  alluded  in  the  ar- 
ticle of  Ranke,  is  given  at  full  length,  in  his 
narrative  of  the  sacking  of  Rome  by  Bour- 
bon's forces.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add 
that  even  Sismondi  might  derive  fresh  stores 
from  such  a  plenteous  source. 


Artists  of  the  14th,  15th,  16tii,  a&d  17th 

Centuries.  Florence,  1830.) 
8«  U  Sepulero  dei  Volunni  seoperto  in  Pe* 
rugia,  net  Febbrajo  del  1840.  Perugia. 
(The  Tomb  of  tho  Volumni  discovered  in 
Perugia,  in  the  February  of  1840.  Pe- 
rugia.) 

Tbb  first  of  the  works  before  us  is  intended 
to  exhibit  Raphael  in  his  architectural  might. 
Raphael  in  England  is  viewed  simply  as  a 
painter.  But  as  a  sculptor  and  architect,  and 
an  archsBologist,  his  merits  were  of  the  high- 
est order.  To  illustrate  the  splendid  archi- 
tectural designs  of  Raphael  in  the  Palazzo 
Pandolfini  Uguccione,  and  Stoppani,  his  de- 
sign for  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  the  Vatican, 
&c.,  ia  the  object  of  the  present  work.  The 
Italians  live  in  the  past,  since  in  the  present 
they  have  no  political  life.  The  second  of 
the  works  at  the  head  of  this  article  forms  a 
valuable  pendant  to  the  Documenti  di  Storia 
Italiana,  and  Le  Storie  Fiorentine  del  Ca- 
valcanti, of  which  we  have  already  treated. 
The  third  contains  an  account  of  a  recently 
discovered  monument  at  the  Monastery  of 
St.  Lucia.  The  seven  beautiful  urns,  and 
has  reliefs  and  inscriptions  are  given,  togeth- 
er with  a  collection  of  all  Perugian,  Etruscan, 
and  Roman  inscriptions  of  the  epoch  of  the 
tomb. 
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ibis  pamfe  to  the  Pope,  or  any  moitnl,  is 
the  height  of  blasphemy,  and  proves  both 
the  ignonuioe  and  presumption  of  the  ao- 
ihor,  to  whom  We  recommend  to  learn  to 
make  aceurate  quotations  before  he  occupies 
the  ground  already  partially  covered  by  one 
distinguished  historian,  and  certainly,  what- 
ever be  their  defects,  by  men  of  some  learn- 
ing, in  his  predecessors^  Artaud,  Hurter,  and 
Voigt. 


Art.  XIX. — Mouumenti  del  Genio  Litera*- 
rio  d^ogni  Naxione.  (iMonuments  of  the 
Literary  Talent  of  all  Nations.)  24  Vols. 
8vo.     Florence,  184Q. 

There  exists  at  Florence  an  Editing  Soci- 
ety, of  which  Eugenie  Albliri,  whose  work 
on  Catherine  de'  Medici  we  have  noticed  in 
fhe  present  Number,  is  the  founder.  This  soci- 
ety has  sent  out  a  notice  to  the  world  of  its  ia« 
tention  to  publish  the  voluminous  work  be- 
fore us,  as  a  tribute  from  Italy  to  the  intelli« 
gent  of  every  place  and  nation..  We  ex- 
tract their  address :    '^  Venite  cittadini  del 


mondo;  venite,  hoi  vi  salutiamo  fratelli ;  noi 
vi  diamo  riconeecen2a,  ed  amore  perch^ 
avere  giovato  all'  universe."  Italians  are 
diflerent  from  us,  <*  The  cold  in  clime  are 
cold  in  Mood;"  and  we  therefore  abstain 
from  any  comment  on  this  fine  peroratioUf 
and  we  have  only  to  thank  our  southern 
Brethren  for  their  ardent  invitation.  The 
first  volame  in  the  series  is  the  Bible^  accord- 
ing to  the  received  Romanist  version,  which 
is  not  the  Bible,  any  more  than  it  is  the  Bre- 
viary. Greek  and  Lathi  poets  and  orators 
are  to  follow.  The  Greek  and  Latin  Fath- 
ers next ;  of  course,  an  abridgment.  Early 
poetry,  the  Edda,  Ossian?  and  the  Nibelun- 
genlied.  The  Cid  Romances,  and  the  Lays 
of  the  Troubadours  and  popular  songs ;  Ori- 
entaly  Sclavonian,  Chinese,  Arabic,  Persian 
and  Indian  poetry.  The  elder  Italian  poets, 
prose,  traffic,  and  comk:  writers.  Spanish, 
French,  English,  and  Qerman  literature  fol- 
lows nexty  embracing  the  tragic,  comic,  and 
romantic  writers  of  these  nations.  The 
work  of  a  life  is  before  the  Florentine  Edit- 
orial Society,  and  to  them,  when  their  work 
is  done  we  dhall  exclaim  in  their  own  Ian- 
guage,  **  noi  vi  diamo  nconoscenza,  ed  amore 
perchi  avere  giovato  alV  universo^ 


MUSIC  ABROAD  AND  AT  HOME. 


ITALY. 

Only  four  new  operas  have  been  produc- 
ed in  Italy  during  the  past  spring  and  sum- 
mer. They  were — CrisUna  di  Scozia^  by 
Nini,  produced  at  Genoa,  (which  was  more 
successful  than  any  new  opera  has  been  for 
some  time.)  Xftnt,  by  Pedrotti,  at  Verona, 
proved  a  failure ;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  La  lifodteta,  composed  by  Lillo,  and 
brought  out  at  the  "Teatro  Pergola"  at 
Florence.  The  remaining  opera,  by  Gulio 
Alary,  entitled  RosamandOf  met  with  some- 
what equivocal  success. 

The  lour  great  theatres  in  Italy,  the  Fe- 
nice  in  Venice,  the  Scale  in  Milan,  the  San 
Carlo  in  Naples,  and  the  Apollo  in  Rome^ 
have  been  chiefly  engaged  in  the  representa- 
tion of  Donizetti's  Gemma  di  Vergy,  and 
Roherio  tTEvereux. 


The  eompoftitions  of  Donizetti  contmne 
far  more  attractive  throughout  Italy  than 
those  of  any  other  composer,  however  vast* 
ly  superior.  No  less  than  thirteen  of  his 
operas  have  been  produced  at  thirty-four 
theatres  in  Italy,  during  the  last  three 
months..  Gemma  di  y^gy  was  produced  at 
eight  distinct  theatres.  The  next  eompo- 
sers  whose  works  have  been  chiefly  perform* 
ed  in  Italy,  have  been  Bellini  and  Rossini. 
Four  operas,  composed  by  the  former,  were 
produced  at  14  theatres;  his  Beatrice  di 
Tenda^  at  6  ;  while  seven  of  Rossini's  operas 
were  performed  at  12  theatres,  Giuglielmo 
Tell  proviQg  the  most  attractive.  Four  of 
Mercadante'e,  and  the  same  number  of  Luigi 
Ricci's  operas  were  also  produced  during  the 
same  period. 

Naplbs. — The  Teairo  Fondo  has  been  en- 
gaged for  the  prodttotion  of  oomedies*  while 
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the  Teatio  Nuova  opened  with  Coppola's 
iVMta,  and  Bellini's  Punlaiit;  in  both  of 
these  operas,  and  in  Mercadante's  €Hwra^ 
meniOf  which  was  afterwards  produced^  Gh- 
ovanni  David  excited  the  utmost  enthasiasm. 
The  San  Carlo  has  engaged  an  efficient 
winter  company,  consisting  of  Pixis,  Maray, 
Gruiz,  and  a  host  of  talent.  The  ^*  Maestri 
Compositori"  engaged,  are  Pacini  and 
LiUo. 

Genoa. — The  season  at  the  Carlo  Felice 
commenced  with  Nicolai's  Templario, 
which,  with  the  aid  of  a  new  grand  opera  by 
Niniy  entitled  CrisHnadi  Semoj  continued 
throughout  the  whole  season.  The  Maestro 
Nini  has  proved  himself,  by  this  opera,  wor- 
thy to  be  placed  in  the  second  ranlk  of  com- 
posers. The  composer's  prima  donna  (Ma- 
rietta Spinach),  and  tenor  Baiviy  were,  of 
course,  called  forth  to  receive  the  usual  bois- 
terous compliment. 

Milan, — ^The  season  at  La  Scale  has  not 
been  attended  with  thd  production  of  any 
novelty,  although  the  company  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly powerful  and  effective.  The  ope- 
ra of  Odda  di  Btmauerf  by  Lillo,  which  has 
been  so  frequently  before  the  English  public, 
as  Agn$9  Bemau€r,  The  Secret  Tribunal^ 
and  under  various  other  titles,  was  perform* 
ed  for  a  few  nights.  Rossini^s  Nuova 
Moe^,  and  Speranza's  Due  Figaro^  were 
afterwards  produced  with  more  success. 

Miss  Kemble's  singing  has  greatly  im- 
proved, and  her  voice  is  very  powerful. 
Raumer  says,  ^  People,  nevertheless,  conu 
plain  that  her  voice  is  not  strong  enough  for 
the  Scale ;  but  where  is  the  human  voice 
that  can^  for  any  length  of  time,  fill  so  vast  a 
space,  and  rise  above  such  an  orchestra,  and 
such  a  clamour  of  tongues.  All  that  with 
us  is  most  extravagant  in  this  respect  is  a 
mere  trifle,  in  comparison  with  what  is  here 
the  order  of  the  day.^* 

Plosbnob. — In  this  town  no  less  than 
seven  theatres  have  been  open.  At  the 
Teatro  Pergola,  under  Lanari's  manage- 
ment, Bellini's  SamnawUnda  and  Rossini's 
WiiUam  Ttll  were  rendered  highly  attract- 
ive by  the  valuable  aid  of  Ivanoff,  Taccani, 
Bertolini,  and  Ronconi.  A  new  opera  by 
Gulio  Alary  of  Milan,  a  Frenchman  by 
birth,  and  entitled  Roeamanda,  has  been  pro- 
duced with  considerable  effect,  but  although 
the  composer  was  called  forward,  it  has  not 
had  a  long  run.  At  the  Teatro  Cocomero 
Ricci's  Eeposti^  and  a  new  opera  by  Lillo, 
entitled  La  Moduta,  hav^  been  the  recent 
favourites.  The  new  musical  journal,  JRs- 
meia  MuekaU,  has  ceased. 

Vbrona. — A  new  opera  by  Carlo  Fe- 
drotti,  and  entitled  Lina^  was  produced  at 
the  Fiiarmonico  Theatre,  but  as  there  ware 


no  striking  beauties  in  the  whole  perform- 
ance, it  waa  soon  withdrawn  for  Ricci's  Pru 
gume  di  Edinburgo,  Pedrotti,  who  is  but 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  has  another  openii 
Clara  del  Mainland^  nearly  ready. 

Vbnicb. — Our  fair  oountrywooian,  Miss 
Mary  Shaw,  has  been  delighting  the  Vene- 
tians at  the  ^  Teatro  alia  Fenice"  by  her  per- 
formance of  Arsace,  ip  Rossini's  Semiramide, 
and  Donizetti's  Gemma,  di  Vergy,  The  new 
opera  of  IdOf  expressly  composed  for  this 
theatre  by  Nini,  was  also  produced,  but  after 
a  few  representations  ii  was  withdrawn  for 
Donizetti's  Maria  Stuarda^ 

Rqbib.— The  Argentina  Theatre  haabeea 
more  successful  in  the  production  of  its 
operas  than  the  great  Apollo  Theatre.  Rio* 
el's  Prigione  di  Edinburgo^  £>onizetti'a 
Elisirt  and  Rosj^ini's  If^gqnnOf  have  al} 
proved  highly  attractive,  by  the  aid  of  tbo 
two  prima  donnas,  Secci  and  Cresci ;  their 
voices  are  both  described  as  very  perfect  and 
beantiftiL  Teresa  Cresci  is  seaicely  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  she  is  besides  a  distingaish* 
ed  pianist. 

BoLooNA^*-<«Mttrcadattte^8  G^'iifXiflieatfo  has 
beenaa  attraetiva  feature  at  the  little  Gomea 
valli  Thentie.  Mdllob  Dunxmt,  from  Pesth 
in  Hungary,  the  prima  donna,,  has  been  d^ 
lighting  the  audienoe.  Raasini's  Semirm* 
wide  was  afterwards  produced,  bm  in  this  de« 
Ijghtfttl  opera  she  was  less  effiwtive. 

Sicily. — A  new  collectipn  .  of  Sicilian 
airs  has  been  arranged  by  Signor  Molilino, 
an  amateur.  He  has  been  at  some  pains  (0 
travel  through  the  island  to  collect  tbeai»  and 
they  will  shortly  be  published. 

DENMARK  AND  NORWAY. 

CoPBNHAoBN* — The  new  Danish  opera 
Ravnen,  by  a  native  composer,  J.  P.  B» 
Harttnann,  continues  to  attract  great  atten- 
tion. The  opera  is  in  three  aeta,  and  eon^ 
tains  many  brilliant  passages^  A  maroh  in 
Bellini's  style,  and  a  song  by  Jennaro,  cpm? 
mencing  ^^  Dart  durch  die  Eirchefrfemt^ 
klar,^  are  evidences  of  the  existence  of  su- 
perior musical  power  in  the  young  com- 
poser. 

The  present  King  of  Denmark  is  exceed- 
ingly fond  of  music,  and  has  secured  the  ser. 
vices  of  Schneider,  Marschner,  and  Hart- 
mann,  three  very  efficient  composers. 

The  progress,  or  increasing  taste,  for  mu. 
sic  In  the  northern  nations  may  be  shown 
by  the  fact  of  the  publication  of  a  musical 
journal  in  the  remote  town  of  Bergen,  in 
Norway.  This  periodical  is  entitled  Apollo 
en  Sammling  af  Originate  CompoeUionee 
norike  Pteldmelodiee^  og  et  udoale  af  Udlau' 
teie  meeet  yndede  musik^  and  is  editeid  by  Ru- 
dolph Wiiimers. 
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RUSSIA. 

In  the  moBt  ancient  Russian  Tocal  music 
there  are  no  Ihiea,  but  the  notes  are  placed 
above  the  words,  in  two,  three,  or  four  rows, 
according  to  the  number  of  voices.  To  avoid 
confusion,  these  are  written  in  red  and  black 
ink,  which  ahernate  regularty  for  each  row. 
This  appears  to  be  a  more  ancient  method 
of  notation  than  our  six-line  books  in  Eng- 
land. 

Peterthe' Great,  in  1710,  besides  the  in- 
troduction of  kettle<lrums,  hautboys,  bas- 
soons, horns,  also  brought  a  carillonen  named 
Foerster*  from  Silesia,  who  was  furnished 
with  a  set  of  keys  and  pedal  to  his  carillons, 
as  they  do  in  most  of  the  Dutch  towns.  To- 
wards the  close  of  his  reign  the  Czar  in- 
troduced German  music  through  the 
means  of  his  son-in-law  the  Duke  of  Hol- 
stein. 

SPAIN. 

The  Drama  is  much  cultivated  in  this 
country.  M  .Breton  de  los  Herreros,  who 
is  the  ^'Scribe"  of  Spain,  has  two  new  pie- 
ces in  nightly  representation.  His  new 
comic  piece  of  Una  Vieja  has  been  a  favour* 
ite  with  the  public ;  his  romantic  Drama 
of  Velveto  DolfoB,  founded  on  the  murder 
of  Sancho  II.  before  the  walls  of  Zamora, 
has  obtained  still  greater  success.  Ei 
Conde  Dnn  Julian,  a  tragedy  having  for  its 
object  the  conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Moors 
.^the  production  of  a  young  writer  named 
Principe — produced  quite  a  sensation  and 
furore  at  Saragossa  (the  author's  birth- 
place), where  he  was  obliged  to  make  his 
appearance  night  after  night  before  the 
audience,  and  was  sometimes  called  for 
more  than  once  in  the  course  of  the  same 
evening. 

Mercadante's  Elena  di  Feltre  and  Doni- 
setti's  Lucrezia  Borgia  have  been  highly 
attractive  at  Barcelona;  the  chief  favourite 
at  Lisbon  has  been  Donizetti's  Marino 
Faliero. 

GERMANY. 

ViBNNA. — The  operatic  company  has 
been  exceedingly  strong  in  talent,  consisting 
of  Mdsls.  Unger,  Frezzolini,  Rita  Gabussi, 
Luigia  Abbadia,  Marietta  Brambilla,  Napo- 
leone  Moriani,  Catonc  Lonati,  G.  Roppa, 
G.  Ronccni,  C.  Badiaii,  P.  Novelli,  G. 
Frezzolini,  A.  Benciolini,  and  G.  Visanetti.. 
Ten  grand  operas  have  been  produced 
during  the  summer  season  commencing  at 
Easter  ;  of  theso,  five  were  the  compositions 


*  A  wt  of  theto  wu  erected  in  the  ^don  of 
the  Imperial  Pialmce,  which  were  played  hj  water. 


of  the  prolific  DonizettK— lAtcr^^ia  Borgia 
was  repeated  twelve  times,  Luda  di  Lam* 
mermoar  eleven  times,  Parinna  eight,  and 
Gtmma  di  Vergy  four  times;  ot  Merca- 
dante's,  £2sfia  di  Feltre  was  produced  eight 
times,  and  //  Giuramenia  five  times ;  Bel- 
lini's Beatrice  di  Tenda  was  repeated  eight 
times,  and  his  Monieccki  et  Capuleti  but 
once ;  Ricci's  Prigione  di  Edinburgo  was 
repeated  four  times,  and  Fioravanti's  La 
CanUUrice  vUlane  five  times. 

TAs  Drama.-— The  most  attractive  dra- 
matic performances  have  been  Raupach's 
Miller  and  his  Child^  interspersed  with 
music  by  Proch ;  The  Faithless  One,  and 
the  Legacy  Hunter  by  Nestroy ;  and  a  bur- 
lesque on  the  Huguenots,  entitled  The  Siege 
of  the  Eleventh  mth  the  Twelfth,  or  Half' 
past  Eight  until  a  Quarter  to  Eleven^  by 
J.  Schickh. 

Berlin. — The  long -continued  mourning 
for  the  late  king,  add^  to  the  departure  of 
most  of  the  nobility  for  the  baths,  has  had 
considenible  influence  on  both  musical  and 
dramatic  performances.  Mademoiselle 
Scbebert  has  been  prima  donna  at  the  Opera; 
her  voice  is  sweet,  yet  by  no  mengs  power* 
ful :  as  Romeo,  in  Bellini's  Montecchi  ei 
Capuletif  she  was  warmly  received.  Made- 
moiselle Schilltze  was  the  Giulietta,  but  her 
recent  illness  has  prevented  the  repetition  of 
the  opera.  Rossini's  Otello,  and  Goethe's 
Faust,  with  Prince  Rad^iwil'a  music,  have 
also  been  succes^ul  productions.  Herold^s 
Zampa,  and  Bellini's  Norma  and  Puritani, 
have  been  among  the  moat  recent  pet  form - 
ances.  Mozart's  Requiem  was  fierformed 
at  the  palace  under  the  direction  of  Spon- 
tini,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  the 
Queen  Luise,  and  received  especial  marks 
of  favour. 

Ernest  Raupach  is  engaged  in  the  trans- 
lation of  Racine's  Jlthalia,  by  the  express 
desire  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  has  also 
engaged  M.  Meyerbeer  to  set  the  chorusses 
to  music,  whh  a  view  to  the  productioa  of 
this  favourite  tragedy  at  the  Theatre  Royal, 
Berlin.  In  this,  as  in  numerous  other  in« 
stances,  the  king  has  shown  himself  a  great 
patron  both  to  music  and  the  drama. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  work,  entitled 
Die  deutschen  Volkslieder  mil  ihren  Sing* 
jeetseUf  has  been  collected  and  brought  out 
by  £.  and  W.  Irmer  at  Berlin.  The  fifth 
part  has  just  appeared,  and  contains  sixty- 
nine  songs,  published  by  Plahn  in  Berlin. 

Brbslau.—- Mademoiselle  Fanny  Lutzer 
has  been  the  leading  musical  attraction. 
Her  performance  in  Robert  le  Liable,  Jfor* 
mOf  Puritani,  and  in  Figaro^  called  forth 
the  noost  enthusiastic  applause  —  flowers, 
wreaths,  and  the  attendant  mummeries,  were 
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liberally  showered  upon  lier.  A  fiitx  debiu 
tante.  Mademoiselle  Dickmann*  is  likely  to 
divest  her  of  some  of  ht^r  laurels,  being  by 
far  tbe  best  dramaiic  performer  of  the  two. 
Pragvb. — This  city  has  been  very  fortu- 
nate in  securing  the  talents  of  a  first.rate 
operatic  singer,  Madame  Hasselt  -  Barth. 
This  lady  possesses  a  powerful  voice,  over 
which  she  exercises  the  most  perfect  control : 
she  sings  with  great  taste  and  naivetid)  and 
is  moreover  exceedingly  happy  in  the  deline- 
ation of  dramatic  action : — her  Donna  Anna, 
in  Bellini's  JformOf  Antonina,  in  Donizetti's 
Beiiaarioy  and  6ii\}ietta,  in  Bellini's  Jlfon- 
tecchi  et  Capuleih  were  all  perfect  perform* 


The  Drama, — The  new  farce  by  Nestroy 
in  four  acts,  entitled  The  Legacy  Hunier, 
recently  brought  out  in  Vienna,  was  intro- 
duced to  the  public  in  this  city,  and  met 
with  considerable  favour.  A  new  piece  in 
two  acts  by  Kaiser,  DiemibotewmriheckafU 
has  also  been  successful.  Saphir's  new 
drama, .  Guienberg^s  Naehfaer,  is  in  active 
preparation. 

Lbipzio* — The  Italian  operatic  company, 
under  th^direetion  of  Morelli,  gave  Doni. 
zetti's  Bensario  to  a  small  but  fiuhionable 
audience.  This  company  finding  but  little 
encouragement  in  this  musical  city,  will 
take  their  departure  for  Pesth  immediately. 

MimicH*  —  Gluck's  Alceste  has  been 
brought  out  under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
poser  Lachner,  and  proved  eminently  suc- 
cessful with  Madame  iMink  as  Alceste. 

1678. — ^^Haxbuboh. — The  first  opera 
exhibited  on  a  public  stage  here  was  Adam 
and  Eve  by  Theile,  and  OronUa  tbe  same 
year.  In  many  of  tht*sc  early  operas,  sung 
in  the  Italian  manner,  the  recitative  was  in 
the  German  language,  and  the  airs  gene* 
rally  in  Italian — an  absurdity  practised  in 
England — and,  as  Burney  very  properly 
meotionsy  for  tbe  honour  of  our  nation  it 
was  not  English  aCtdiences  alone  who  tole* 
rated  it. 

1704. — Handel's  opera  of  Almira  was 
performed.  Mattheson,  Telemann,  and 
others,  contributed  lo  the  entertainment  of 
the  city  of  Hamburgh,  where  six  operas 
were  sometimes  produced  in  a  year*  (See 
the  list  in  Marpurg's  Hislarisch^Kritiache 
Beytrdge.)  The  Emperors,  from  the  time 
of  Pef^inand  II.  to  Charles  VI.,  seem  to 
have  had  an  invariable  partiality  for  the 
Italian  language  and  music.  Triani,  Conti« 
and  the  two  fiononeinis}  were  in  the  service 
of  Leopold  and  Joseph. 

The  Musical  Society  (Musikverein)  of 
Heidelberg  have  offered  a  prize  of  twenty 
ducats  (9Z.  lOf.)  for  the  best  trio  for  the 
piftDofori6»  violin,  and  violonoeUo,  consisting 


of  the  usual  four  parts-*-altsgro,  adagioy 
scherzo,  and  finale ;  the  score  music  to  be 
sent  to  ithe  Secretary,  A.  Schussler,  al 
Mannheim,  before  the  month  of  December, 

1840.  The  music  score  of  each  is  to  bear 
a  motto  on  the  title  page,  but  the  name  of 
the  composer  must  not  be  mentioned,  except 
in  an  accompanying  letter  bearing  the  same 
motto,  whereiA  his  name»  residence,  and 
profession  are  set  forth. 

The  new  musical  annual,  Orpheus,  for 

1841,  published  by  Dr.  Schmidt,  contains 
several  original  compositions  by  Fischhof, 
Lachner,  Meyerbeer»  &c. 

Dbbsdkic.  —  The  doors  of  the  Opera 
House  are  stiH  closed,  but  the  company^ 
consisting  of  Schroeder  Devrient,  Tichat- 
scheck,  Paulif  and  Baner,  are  expected  to 
assemble  in  a  few  days. 

The  German  Nations  l-Verein  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  musical  science*  who  recently 
ofiered  a  prize  of  twenty  ducats  (91.  10s.) 
for  the  best  score  to  the  120ch  psalm,  have  . 
just  decided,  that  of  the  thirty-five  works 
sent  in,  that  of  P.  Hetsch,  of  Heidelberg* 
should  receive  the  promised  reward.  The 
judges  were  Dr.  Spohi,  Dr.  Schrdder,  Re» 
issiger,  von  Seyfned^  Scbnyder,  von  War* 
tenberg,  von  Rinck.  and  Dr,  Schilling. 

The  celebrated  musical  library  of  the  late ' 
Professor  Thiebauf,  of  Heidelberg,  has  been 
purchased '  by  the  government  of  Baden. 
This  library  comains  1500  volumes  of  theo- 
retical works, — a  collection  of  the  master, 
pieces  of  modern  and  ancient  writers,-<-and 
a  large  collection  of  the  national  airs  of  all 
countries. 

A  host  of  talent  remains  concentrated  in* 
Baden  and  Frankfurt; — Moscheles,  Ole 
Bull,  Thalberg,  Ghyssiand  Miss  Clara  No- 
vello — the  three  first  named  have  excited 
the  greatest  enthusiasm  in  Fcankfurt  and 
also  in  the  principal  towns  on  the  Rhine. 

Wbimab. — Miss  Clara  Wieck,  the  cele- 
brated pianoforte  virtuoso,  had  the  honour 
of  performing  before  the  Empress  of  Russia, 
the  Grand  DNiichess,  and  the  Princess  Maria* 
Holding  the  most  complete  command  of  her 
instrument,  and  combining  an  exquisite  deli- 
cacy of  touch,  she  executed  some  of  the 
finest  compositions  of  Bach,  Mendelssohn) 
Liszt,  Thaibere,  and  Schumann.  This  dis* 
tinguished  performer  will  shortly  leave  for 
St.  Petersburgh,  whither  she  has  been  in-^ 
vited  by  the  Empress.  In  the  meantime, 
Dr.  Robert  Schumann,  the  indefatigable 
editor  of  the  JVet^e  Zeiochrift  fk-  Mueik^ 
will  most  probably  lead  her  to  the  hynneneal 
altar. 

The  number  of  musical  publications  which 
.  have  appeared  in  Germany  during  the  second 
i  three  months  of  the  present  year  oootinue 
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IB  excM8  of  UuMe  publiabed  during:  the  cor* 
fesponding  period  of  last  year  (1839).  Of 
758  musicai  conpositioos,  there  were— 40 
Orchestral  pieces,  41  for  the  Vioiiii»  20 
VioloDceUo,  23  Pluie,  18  other  wind  Instrn- 
moots*  1 1  for  the  Guitar,  8  for  the  Harp, 
851  Pianoforte,  10  Or^,  26  Church 
Hymns,  13  Concerted  Pieces,  181  Songs, 
and  eleven  works  on  musici  exclustre  of 
musical  newspapers,  and  of  seTonteen  com- 
plete operas* 

FRANCE. 

Paris. — The  Italian  Opera  opens  this  day 
(October  1st)  with  Bellini's  Puritam.  The 
company  will  consist  of  MM,  Robini,  La^ 
blache,  Tamburini,  Mario  do  Candia  Mirate, 
Campagrmli.and  Morelli ;  and  of  Mesdames 
Grisi,  Persianiy  and  Albertazzi.  Though 
Madame  Viardot  (Pauline  Qarcia)  has  re- 
turned to  Paris,  she  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  engaged  at  the  Italian  Opera ;  nego- 
ciations  have  been  entered  into  between  her 
and  the  Aoademie  Royale  de  Musique ;  but 
the  terms  required  by  her  are  said  to  be 
such  as  to  leave  little  hope  of  their  ending 
in  an  engaoemenL  At  this  latter  theatre 
Mademoiselk  Heioefetter  is  engaged  for 
three  years  at  the  rate  of  800/.  for  the  first, 
1200/.  for  the  second,  and  1600/.  for  the 
tbiid. 

The  stamp  duty  on  music  having  been 
I'epealed  throughout  France,  the  proprietors 
of  the  several  musical  journals  are  petition- 
ing for  the  remission  of  the  stamp  duty  on 
all  publications  devoted  to  the  ** divine  art." 

Meyerbeer's  new  opera,  UAnabaptiMt^  is 
to  be  produced  in  Paris  early  next  season. 
Madame  Stolts  will  perform  the  principal 
character,  it  is  in  five  acts,  like  Robert  le 
Diabh.  His  Les  Huguenots  have  been  per- 
formed  upwards  of  200  nights.  Donizetti 
has  led  for  Rome. 

The  Academic  Royale  has  been  newly 
decorated,  and  the  opera  of  Joconde^  by 
Isouard,  has  been  revived  at  the  Op^ra  Co- 
mique  for  the  development  of  Mademoiselle 
Anna  ThHion's  talents.  The  Siradella  of 
Niedermayer  has  been  reduced  to  three  acts. 

Berlioz's  Funeral  Symphony  is  spoken 
of  as  the  finest  composition  that  has  yet 
proceeded  from  his  pen.  Perhaps  the  Di' 
rectors  of  the  London  Philharmonic  will  let 
the  public  hear  some  of  this  writer's  compo- 
sition next  season. 

At  the  Vivienne  promenade  concerts  an 
overture  in  F  minor,  the  composition  of 
Mr.  H.  B.  Richards,  of  the  London  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  has  been  received  with 
the  most  enthusiastic  applause;  when  this 
overture  was  first  performed  at  the  Roysl 
Academy  it  was  very  coldly  received,  a 


proof  that  Ae  aeademiciftna  do  not  appreci* 
ale  good  music. 

GEBEOfi. 
ATHSifS.--^The  government  hay*  voted 
the  sum  of  5,000  Augsburgh  gukleo  for  the 
establishment  of  an  Italian  opeva  in  this 
city.  Bellini's  Jforma  and  Somnambula 
have  been  recently  produced  with  consider- 
able success. 

AMERICA. 
At  St.  Jago,  in  the  island  of  Cidia,  in 
South  America,  Bellini';^  CapWa^is^  .¥011- 
ieechi  and  Morma  have  been  perfcnrmed  by 
an  Italian  company  in  a  very  efiective  man- 
ner, but  Rossini's  Barbiere  de  Ssfng/,M  has 
proved'  by  for  the  greatest  attraction. 

LONDON. 

The  opera  season  has  terminated,  and  the 
doors  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  are  once 
more  closed,  we  trust  never  again  to  open 
under  the  same  management.  With  the 
attraction  of  the  unrivalled  Grisi,  Persiani, 
Rubiai,  Tamburini  and  Lablache,  the  theatre 
was  nightly  filled,  but  what  werej^  enter, 
tatnments  set  before  the  public?'  T^rquato 
7bt«0,  BeiUriee  di  Tmda  and  Inez  de  CasirOf 
with  old  stock  pieces  of  Donizetti  and  Bel* 
lini,  not  one  of  which  presented  the  slightest 
claims  to  merit.  The  only  real  gain  to  the 
musical  public  was  the  introduction  of  Signer 
Coletti,  Mademoiselle  De  Vamey  and  Signer 
Ricciardi;  the  former  is  decidedly  an  artist 
of  first-rate  ability,  and  will  assuredly  meet 
with  that  success  on  the  continent  which  his 
talents  so  fully  merit.  The  two  latter  were 
equally  unfairly  treated  by  those  who  are 
unable  to  distinguish  merit  from  reputation. 
Mozart's  DonJuaUf  and  Rossini's  Figaro 
and  Barbiere^  were  the  only  revivals  really 
commendable.  It  is,  however,  due  to  the 
band  of  this  theatre  to  say,  that  they  have 
by  their  unequalled  execution  succeeded  in 
exciting  and  refining  the  public  taste  for 
music. 

Mons.  Fetis,  editor  of  the  Revue  Musi, 
cale,  in  one  of  the  letters  he  addressed  to  his 
son  during  his  residence  in  London,  where 
he  came  some  time  ago  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  state  of  music  here,  made 
some  sensible  remarks  upon  the  mischief 
occasioned  to  the  art  by  musical  soirees : 

*'  The  London  season  is  a  sort  of  fair,  or 
casual  assemblage  of  society;  in  fact,  it 
does  not  last  more  than  three  months  and  a 
half.  It  is  during  this  short  period  that 
every  thing  must  be  done.  The  higher 
classes  of  society,  who  live  for  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  year  on  their  estates  or  on 
the  continent,  come  for  the  remaining  time 
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to  farnish  feed  for  the  industry  of  artists  and 
speculators  of  all  sorts.  Then  all  kinds  of 
professors  must  gain  in  a  few  days  where- 
vrithal  to  defray  their  whole  expenses  in  that 
eountryy  in  which  it  is  most  expensive  to 
live.  Then  concerts  multiply  in  a  manner 
most  incredible.  Every  one  thinks  he  has 
a  right  to  have  a  benefit..  Those  whose 
talent  is  not  sufficiently  attractive  speculate 
on  the  talent  of  others  and  pay  for  it. 

Daring  the  last  two  months  nearly  eighty 
concerts  of  dtfierent  kinds  have  been  given ; 
sometimes  four  in  one  day.  Now  the  great, 
er  piirt  of  the  singers  at  the  Italian  Opera 
are  engaged  to  sing  at  these  concerts,  at 
from  15  to  20  guineas  each*  If  to  these  be 
added  the  musical  soirees  which  are  given 
in  private  houses,  some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  vortex  of  music,  aqd  chieiy  bad 
music,  in  which  one  lives  during  some 
months.  These  concerts  and  soirees,  which 
are  iii  some  sort  the  chief  objects  of  the 
singers  who  visit  London*  are  destructive  to 
the  prc^rietor  of  the  King's  Theatre,  and 
more  especially  to  good  music.  As  the 
soir^s  are  always  very  late,  it  is  impossible 
to  rise  early,  and  the  theatrical  rehearsals 
cannot,  therefore,  begin  before  noon.  At 
two  o'clock  the  conceits  begin,  they  have 
hardly  reached  the  finale  of  the  first  act, 
when  the  foshionable  prima  donna^  the  tenor, 
or  the  bass,  who  cannot  lose  the  20  guineas 
at  which  they  are  .engaged,  start  for  the  con- 
cert, in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  the  con- 
ductor. In  vain  does  he  employ  all  his  elo- 
qoence  to  show  that  the  piece  is  not  known, 
and  that  the  representation  will  be  imperfect 
the  next  evening.  *  Sir,  1  know  my  part.' 
^  Very  good,  but  Mademoiselle  ■■■  does 
not  know  her's  !'  *  Let  her  learn  it.'  *  The 
band  has  no  acquaintance  with  the  pieces.' 
*  They  must  study.'  ^But  how  can  they  if 
you  go  V  *  That  is  not  my  affiiir ;  I  repeat, 
I  know  my  part,  it  is  all  you  can  exact 
(torn  me*' " 

This  is  a  complete  picture  of  the  musieal 
transactions  going  forward  in  this  great  me- 
tropolis^ with  this  only  difierence,  that  every 
season  it  beeomes  worse  and  worse.  The 
trash  which  the  public  are  made  to  endure 
in  the  way  of  vocal  music  at  these  concerts, 
aoagSy  duets  or  trios;efiective  enough  on  the 
stage  probably,  but  torn  from  the  scene  and 
the  dramatis  personsB  becoming  perfectly  in. 
efltsctiye,  quite  unfit  for  a  concert-room, 
which  demands  a  rather  subdued  style  of 
singing ;  these  things  disgust  the  educated 
amateur,  and  annoy  every  musical  mind. 
While  the  sterling  music  of  their  own  coun- 
try, the  works  of  Bishop,  Webhe^  Callcoi^ 
Beakf  8te9$fU,  Hofdey,  Ellht^  Linleifj  and 
a  host  of  talented  writers  now  living,  are 


entirely  and  oarefolly  secluded  firom  their 
fair  share  of  the  public  favour  by  the  very 
parties  who  ought  to  be  the  first  to  bring 
them  forward.  However,  this  department  is 
now  to  be  taken  out  of  their  hands ;  it  has 
become  a  determination  among  the  ladies 
of  haMi.ton  to  encourage  and  patronize  Ekng- 
lish  Musie^  sung  in  the  best  style  and  by 
the  first  artists  in  the  metropolis ;  and  it  will 
soon  be  seen  how  much  better  every  society 
will  be  pleased  with  music  they  can  imden 
standj  than  with  an  enormous  expense  in- 
curred for  the  Italian  sinffers,  who  walk  in 
on  opera  nights  at  the  eleventh  hour,  half 
exhausted,  to  sing  over  and  over  again  the 
worn-out  pieces  of  such  feeble  writers  as 
DonixelH^  Mercadanie^  dto^  A  note  of 
Rossini^  who  is  really  a  man  of  genius,  we 
seldom  or  never  hear.  Well  may  he  say 
with  an  experienced  writer,  who  was  ex* 
tremely  well  acquainted  with  the  snbject 
upon  which  he  was  touching  :--* 

*^  There  ii  no  pther  such  vtat  tomb  as  London 
for  iwaUowing  up  illuitrions  names.  It  ia  an  all* 
derooring  ocean.  The  celebrity  of  a  man  in  Lon. 
don  vparUes  and  vantabea  like  a  firework.  There 
are  great  thxonghtgB  round  him,  great  invitations, 
great  eulogiuma,  great  exaggerations  for  a  few  days, 
and  afterwards  perpetual  slfence.*' 

Pbiiaarmoric  SocifiTY.-^Another  sefldofi 
of  these  concerts  Itas  closed,  and  what  have 
the  directors  done  ?  This  question  so  often 
asked,  must  be  answered  ;  they  have  done 
nothing  to  attach  the  musical  public  to 
them.  It  has  been  justly  said,  that  none  but 
oor  best  friends  will  venture  to  give  us  ad^ 
vice ;  we  entertain  the  best  feelings  towards 
the  society,  and  therefore  we  speak  frankly 
and  openly  for  their  benefit.  A  strong 
opposition  is  erecting  its  head  in  the 
Socieia  ^rmonica  ;  then  there  is  the  Ckuino 
Sodeiy  in  Leicester  Square,  and  the  Concerts 
d^Hivtr^  where  Beethoven's  symphonies  are 
played  by  the  same  band  (with  few  ezoep. 
tions)  as  at  the  Philharmonic.  The  cotmt- 
less  number  of  musicians  turned  loose  from 
the  Royal  Academy  will  shortly  furnish 
another  formidable  band  if  they  are  not  em« 
ployed  ihert ;  and  the  demand  for  good  w- 
cai  muiic  cannot  much  longer  be  waived. 
Where  are  the  symphonies  of  Berlioz  and 
Kailiwoda,  of  Mehul  and  Kehert-  Let 
them  at  any  rate  be  tried ;  if  report  has 
spoken  of  them  too  highly,  let  their  adverse 
iata  be  sealed.  We  understand  new  direc- 
tors have  been  appointed,  and  among  them 
some  active  person,  we  trust,  who  will  see 
with  his  own  eyes  and  hear  with  his  own 
ears,  and  have  manliness  enough  to  east 
off  the  old  lady-ishness  that  has  rested  like 
an  incubus  upon  what  ought  to  be,  and 
might  be,  the  finest  mtisical  society  in  Eu« 
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rope  I  for  their  means  are  great*  they  can 
afford  to  be  liberal,  but  they  continue  (under 
the  baneful  influence  to  which  we  have  ad- 
verted) to  miamanage  and  misappropriate ; 
however,  reform  must  come,  and  if  it  does 
not  cbme  getUlp,  perhaps  the  pressure  from 
without  may  ipouce  a  healthier  state  of 
things.  The  subscribers  and  the  members 
will  both  benefit  by  such  ckinge. 

Covent  Garden. — The  fair  lessee  has 
opened  this  theatre  nearly  one  month  earlier 
than  usual,  with  a  company  exhibiting  a 
long  array  of  talent  in  comedy,  tragedy,  and 
burletta.  Madartne  deserves  great  praise  for 
having  catered  so  well  for  the  public  taste. 
Her  opening  piece  was  Shakspeare's  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor.  Madame  and  Mrs. 
Nisbett  were  the  merry  wives,  and  Miss 
Rainforth  was  "sweet  Ann  Page,"  and 
beautifully  she  warbled  forth  the  songs 
aUotted  her.  <*  I  knew  a  bank,"  was  ex- 
quisitely given  by  Madame  and  Miss  Rain- 
forth,  and  has  on  every  evening  of  perform- 
ance called  forth  a  well-merited  encore. 
The  only  novelty  hitherto  produced  has 
been  Sheridan  Knowles's  play  of  the  Bride 
of  Mesiiwh  in  which  Mr.  Moore,  as  the  de- 
lineator of  John  di  Procida,  fully  realized  all 
the  expectations  that  had  been  formed  from 
the  talents  he  displayed  last  season  in  Ham- 
lei  and  in  Leigh  Hunt's  *<  Legend  of  FV 
r«fic£."  Ho  combines  good  declamatiod 
with  graceful  action.  Mr.  Anderson  played 
Fernando  most  effectively,  and  Miss  Tree 
exhibited  the  utmost  tenderness,  but  she  has 
scarcely  sufficient  physical  power  to  embody 
the  au thorns  conception  of  Isoline  ;  if  she 
would  also  amend  the  fault  of  dropping  her 
voice  too  low  and  being  somewhat  too  petu- 
lant iu  her  matwer,  she  would  unquestiona- 
bly be  the  most  perfect  actress  on  the  English 
stage*  No  small  portion  of  the  success  of 
this  play  must  be  assigned  to  the  splendour 
of  the  scenery,  and  the  taste  displayed  in  the 
dresses  and  general  getting  up  of  the  piece. 
A  new  musical  drama,  entitled  the  Greek 
Boy^  will  be  the  next  novelty  produced. 

Haymarkel  Theatre, — The  lessee  of  this 
theatre,  ever  mindful  of  the  public  taste,  has 
made  an  invaluable  addition  to  his  company 
in  Mr.  James  Wallack,  a  perfprmer  of  known 
talent,  but  who  has  hitherto  never  been 
sufficiently  appreciated  in  this  country. 
Mrs.  Stirling,  a  valuable  acquisition  to  this 
company,  has  now  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
hibiting her  talents  before  the  public.  Mr. 
David  Roes,  a  son  of  tlie  facetious  Tom 
Rees,  the  actor  and  mimic,  is  gaining  on  the 
town,  while  bursts  of  laughter  bear  testimony 
to  his  success.  The ,  new  play  of  Master 
Clarke^  by  Searle,  has  been  received  with 
the  most  unequivocal  marks   of   success. 


Like  the  Bride  ef  Messina^  it  will  require 
considerable  curtailment.  The  conclusion 
is  far  more  satis&ctory  than  Mr.  Sheridan 
Enowles's  play  at  Covent  Garden,  but  the 
plot  is  far  less  interesting,  for  it  contains  no 
soul-stirring  scenes ;  and  had  the  respective 
parts  been  allotted  to  other  hands  than  Mr. 
Macready  and  Miss  Helen  Faucit,  Master 
Clarke  would  probably  have  shared  the  fate 
that  has  usually  attended  Mr.  Serle's  pro- 
ductions. As  it  is,  tliis  play  (with  judicious 
pruning)  will  become  an  established  fa- 
vourite^ 

Drury  Lane.— -That  an  operatic  and  ballet 
company  could  not  have  been  formed  at 
Drury  Lane  is  not  to  be  believed^  while 
Phillips,  Templeton,  Wilson,  Manvers,  Allen, 
Leffler,  Franks,  Miss  Shirrefl^  Miss  Romer, 
Mrs.  Waylett,  Mrs.  Croft,  and  a  host  of 
singers  remain  disengaged  ;  nor  will  it  be 
believed  there  was  any  real  intentk>n  of 
forming  such  a  company  when  Mr.  H. 
Phillips  was  offered  the  paltry  sum  of  10/. 
per  week  for  three  nights.  Mr.  Elliason  will 
be  more  in  his  element  as  leader  of  a  con- 
cert band,  and  the  blame  will  rest  entirely 
on  the  managing  committee  of  the  Drury 
Lane  proprietors.  What  will  Mr*  G» 
Robins,  who  complained  so  loudly  and 
justly  of  Bunn's  mismanagement,  say  nowl 
What  Bunn  says  of  Covent  Garden  may 
with  more  justice  be  applied  to  Drury  Lane; 
**  The  theatre  stands  where  it  did,  but  the 
days  of  its  glory  are  altogether  passed  away*" 
The  present  state  of  the  two  national  thea- 
tres is  this,  Drury  owes  about  280,00(M.t 
Covent  Garden,  256,496/.  To  pay  five  per 
cent,  on  the  debts,  Drury  should  let  for 
11,600/.,  and  Covent  Garden  for  12,800/. 
per  annum  1  The  tlieatrc  opens  on  the  5th 
inst.  with  promenade  concerts  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Uliason  and  the  celebrated 
P.  Musard,  of  Paris ;  the  known  talents  of 
the  latter  will  ensure  the  performance  of 
good  music  and  an  orchestra  complete  in 
every  department. 

English  Opera  J^oiue.— The  promenade 
concerts,  with  all  the  old  favourites,  have 
recommenced  their  harmonious  career  at 
this  theatre.  The  band  has  received  a 
valuable  addition  in  Monsieur  Tolbecque  their 
leader,  while  the  committee  have  evinced  no 
less  judgment  in  the  selection  of  the  follow, 
ing  novelties  for  their  opening : 

A  Quadrille,  entitled  Moments  de  Folie^ 
composed  expressly  by  Mr.  Balfe  for  these 
Concerts. 

A  new  Waltz,  by  Strauss,  entitled  Wiener 
Gemiithy,  and  a  new  Quadrille,  Les  Mar- 
tyrs (1st  set),  by  Musard. 

Olympic. — The  doors  of  this  delightful 
little  theatre  will  be  re<K>pened  in  a  few  days 
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under  the  able  management  of  Mr.  Butler, 
whose  merited  exertions  last  season  secured 
him  a  ftiir  share  of  public  &v  our.  He  has 
engaged  as  much  talent,  lihder  existing  cir. 
cumstatiGies,  as  could  well  be  secured. 

The  new  theatre  (Prineeg$*i)  in  Oxford 
Street,  opens  with  promenade  concerts,  on 
30th  Sep!tevnber,  under  the  guafdmnship  of 
Mr.  WiHey,  the  late  leader  at  the  English 
Opera  House.  This  speculation  will  no 
doabt  be  waffnly  supported  by  the  local  in* 
habitsfnts,  as  well  as  by  the  good  citizens  of 
London,  with  whom  he  has  long  been  an 
especial  favourite. 

The  Strand  is  open,  and  that  is  all  that 
can  be  said. 

The  rebuilding  «f  t^  AdelpM  Theat/e  is 
nearly   completed.      Mr.  Tates  has   been 
travelling  in  the  provinces  seeking  theatrical 
talent ; — he  could  certainly  find  more  disen 
gaged  at  home, 

Queen*B  Theatre. — This  little  theatre  has 
been  entirely  remodelled  and  beautified — 
certainly  not  before  it  was  needed.  The 
taste  and  skill  of  Mr.  J.  C.  James,  the 
lessee,  has  been  the  means  of  raising  this 
theatre  considerably  in  public  estimation. 

in  the  provinces  theatricals  have  declined 
to  a  fesrful  extent. 

The  Bath  Theatre  has  ceased  to  pay  for 
years. 

The  proprietor  of  the  Liverpool  Theatre 
resigns  this  season  ;  and  the  York  circuit, 
cotifined  to  Hull,  Leeds,  and  York^  barely 
pays  its  expenses. 

The  Norwich  manager  is  forced  to  close 
;iome  months  in  each  year.  Mr.  H.  Bennett 
manages  to  make  Shr^Wfebliry,  Coventry 
and  Woneester  pay.  Munro  does  the  same 
at  Birmingham,  but  lost  money  at  Leicester. 
Beverley  extracts  with  diflicuUy  a  living 
from  Sunderland  and  Shields;  while  Bar- 
uett  does  wretchedly  in  all  his  towns  save 
Oxford.  Dover,  Rochester,  and  other  towns 
in  Kent,  do  not  pay  their  expenses.  Shal- 
ders  scrambles  on  at  Southampton,  Ports- 
mouth, dsc.,  but  scarcely  lives.  Teman,  on 
the  contrary,  has  done  tolerably  at  New- 
castle. 

The  Birmingham  festival  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  most  fiourishtng  that  has  been 
given  for  many  years.  *The  most  brflliant 
feature  in  the  festival  was  Mexidelssohn's 
"  Lobgesang,"  or  «*  Hymn  of  Praise,**  con- 
sisting of  an  introductory  symphony  in  three 
movements,  followed  by  a  full  chorus.  It 
was  really  beautiful  to  witness  the  great 
Maestro  conducting  the  band,  over  which  he 
held  the  most  pei^t  discipline  and  com* 
mand ;  and  this  was  more  with  the  spell 
of  an  enchanter,  than  with  any  energy  of 
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gesture  or  severity  of  tone.  The  playing 
was  magnificent,  and  the  delights  and  plau- 
dits  of  the  audience  enthusiastic  in  the  ex- 
treme. Not  the  least  plecusing  sight  was  to 
see  that  great  composer  ascend  the  orches- 
tra and  shake  hatids  with  the  principal  per* 
foihfners,  thanking  them  at  the  same  time  for 
their  valoable  support.  Mendelssohn's  cotl- 
ccrto  in  G  minor,  with  its  delicious  slow 
movement  obligato  for  vfoloncello  and  tenors, 
was  also  exquisitely  pl^^d. 

Ipswich. — Miss  M.  Brooks,  of  this  towil, 
who  has  taken  lessons  in  singing  fVom  first- 
rate  London  professors,  gave  two  concerts 
recently  at  the  new  Assembly  Rooms,  both 
of  which  were  extremely  well  attended. 
Her  voice  is  a  pure  soprano,  of  considerable 
compass  and  correct  irtt6nation.  She  sang 
a  variety  of  Italian  and  English  sonss,  ana 
was  loudly  encored  in  Handel's  •'  Let  me 
wander;"  also  in  poor  Malibran's  plaintive 
air,  "There  is  no  home  like  my  own.'* 
Miss  Brooks  alscTtook  a  part  in  some  con- 
certed pieces,  and  sang  several  duets  with 
Mrs.  A.  Toulmin. 

Hull  Festival.-*— A  musical  meeting  oti 
a  grand  scale  will  take  place  at  Hull,  under 
the  direction  of  Sir  (reorge  Smart,  on  the 
6th  instant,  and  will  be  continued  for  four 
days.  The  following  artists  are  engaged  : 
— Mesdames  Dorns  Gras  and  Alberta2zi ; 
Miss  Birch,  Miss  Hawes,  Ben  net,  Pearsall, 
Machin, Phillips,  and  Colelti.  Leader,  Mr.' 
P.  Cramer.  As  the  selection  will  be  made 
by  Sir  George  Smart*  we  may  confidently 
look  forward  for  a  rich  treat.  Sir  George  is 
almost  the  only  director  who  is  not  preju- 
diced against  English  compositions. 

Miss  Vining,  daughter  of  Frederick 
Vining,  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  ha6  been 
recently  playing  ••Pauline  Deschap^lles,** ' 
with  Charles  Kean,  in  the  Xody  of  Luons'^ 
and  has  performed  the  characters  of  Lady 
Anne^  Jane  Shore^  Juliety  &c.  at  Brighton. 
Report  speaks  highly  of  her  performances, 
as  giving  great  promise  of  future  excellence. 
She  has  just  appeared  as  Julia,  in  Sheridan 
Knowles's  play,  the  Hunchback^  and  elicited 
well  deserved  plaudits  for  her  beautiful  per- 
sonation  of  the  character,  and  will  doubtless 
pave  the  way  for  a  popularity  on  the  Lon- 
don boards. 

One  of  the  sweetest  and  most  attractive 
singers  of  the  present  day,  Miss  Louisa  Vin- 
oiog,  who,  though  scarcely  four  years  of 
age,  is  enabled  to  overcome  all  the  most 
difficult  modulations  and  ctMmatic  passage* 
of  Italian  music,  with  the  most  apparent 
ease.  She  keeps  time  with  her  tiny  foot  ho 
perfoctly,  as  to  exdte  the  wonder  of  her 
admiring  audiences.     Her  Italian,  English, 
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Scotch  and  Irish  malcMiies  she  produces  in 
such  mellifluous  tones,  as  to  call  forth  the 
most  enthusiastic  plaudits* 

One  of  the  best  works  for  the  study  of 
harmony,  which  has  appeared  in  this  coun- 
try for  many  years,  is  C.  Rudolphus's  trans- 
lation of  Antoine  Beicha's  Treaiin  on  Prac" 
tical  Harmony  and  Composition,  Reicha  is 
well  known  to  the  musician  by  his  celebrated 
CouTS  de  Composition  musicale. 

Life  of  Beeihavent  translated  from  the 
German  of  Sckmdler,  with  Notes  1^  Ignace 
Moseheles. — This  celebrated  musician  was 
a  roan  of  extraordinary  sagacity;  bold, 
fearless,  impetuous,  and  possessed  of  the 
greatest  number  of  original  ideas  in  his  art 
of  any  writer  who  ever  lived.  Cominff  after 
two  such  great  composers  as  Haydn  and 
Mozart,  who  had  enjoyed  so  long^nd  so 
properly  the  public  favour,  Beethoven,  as  a 
reflecting  writer,  probably  thought  he  had 
better  not  attempt  competin;^  with  them  upon 
their  own  ground  \  but  strike  out  a  path  for 
himself.  Of  close  study  he  knew  nothing, 
but  seems  to  have  acquired  all  his  powers  of 
composition  by  continual  practice.  His 
symphonies,  which  are  his  greatest  works, 
are  proofs  of  the  amazing  results  of  this 
habit.  The  only  fault  that  can  be  alleged 
against  them  is,  that  they  are  too  long.  This 
is  even  the  case  with  the  Pastoral  Sym- 
phony. He  studied  greatly  in  the  open  air. 
It  was  on  a  hot  summer's  day  that  Beetho- 
ven  sat  upon  a  stile  in  the  environs  of  Vi- 
enna, and  caught  from  nature  those  imi- 
tative sounds  in  the  Pastoral  Symphony. 
How  admirably  do  the  violins  represent  the 
soft  fluttering  stir  of  the  insects— -the  hum  in 
the  noontide  warmth  of  a  summer's  day ! 

His  vocal  works  were  not  numerous ;  but 
Melaida,  ''  TremaH^''  and  Fidelio,  suffice 
to  show  what  he  could  have  done  in  this  de- 
partnoent.  M.  Schindler's  book  will  be 
very  acceptable  to  the  amateur ;  he  has  col- 
lected together  all  the  information  that  inti- 
mate friendship  with  the  great  composer 
enabled  him  to  preserve  relative  to  his  mode 
of  life  and  habits  of  composition.  In  every 
way  Beethoven  was  one  of  the  most  original 
men  of  his  time.  As  a  symphonist  Men- 
delssohn seems  to  follow  the  nearest  in  his 
track.  Let  us  hope  he  will  set  about  a  re- 
form  in  this  class  of  music,  and  curtail  the 
movements.  We  have  hardly  yet  recover- 
ed the  sitting  out  of  Beethoven's  Choral 
Symphony  at  the  Philharmonic;  an  hour 
qnd  twetiiy  minuies.  This  sapient  experi- 
ment of  the  directors  proved  a  positive  in- 
fliction, and  waj8  the  cause  of  many  sub- 
scribers leaving.  At  Vienna,  the  birth, 
place  of  the  composer,  they  never  give  any 
of  his  works  entire,  but  a  movement  or  two. 


This  is  the  sure  way  to  iociease  the  wish  for 
more.  Spohr  has  tried  this  change  of  style 
in  his  last  symphony  ;  the  idea  is  good. 
Bach,  Handel,  Weber,  and  the  m^em 
Italian  school,  were  points  of  variety  capable 
of  still  more  extension  than  he  has  given 
them. 

<«  God  save  the  King.^— It  has  been  for 
some  time  disputed  an^ong  musicians  to 
what  composer  we  are  indebted  for  the  Na- 
tional Anthem  '^  God  save  ihs  King.^^  Mr. 
Richard  t  jlark  has  come  into  possession  of 
the  original  manuscript  book  of  Dr.  Built 
who  leA  this  country  in  disgust  in  the  year 
1613,  as  Queen  Elizabeth  did  not  encourage 
English  composers.  This  air  appears,  to- 
gether with  others  of  Dr.  Bull's  composition, 
in  his  own  handwriting,  thereby  settling  his 
claim  as  the  author  of  this  flne  melody. 
The  book  was  formerly  in  possession  of 
Dr.  Kitchener. 

1698. — ^The  invention  of  Da  Capo,  (or  the 
return  to  the  first  strain  of  a  song  after  a 
second  part,  generally  in  a  minor  key,)  is 
ascribed  to  Scarlatti  the  elder,  who  first  used 
it  in  his  opera  La  Theodorat  though  not  in 
all  the  songs*  Afterwards  it  became  gene- 
ral. Handel  used  it  most  unfairly  and  un- 
sparingly. It  is  a  musical  anomaly  that 
ought  to  be  entirejy  banished.  The  only 
thing  we  can  compare  it  to,  is  the  exhibition 
of  Signer  Gagliardi's  wax  figures,  which 
present  us  with  a  little  scene  of  a  lady  faint- 
ing away,  being  revived  by  her  attendants, 
aud  then  l^eginnins  again,  and  fainting 
away  once  more.  John  Christopher  Bach 
was  the  first  composer  who  discarded  the 
Da  Capo  about  1798. 

The  origin  of  the  word  Symphomia^  or 
Sumphony^  has  often  been  disputed  among 
musicians.  The  following  is  the  opinion  of 
a  good  judge : — ^The  Padre  Martini.  "  Af^er 
lamenting  the  insufficiency  of  his  materiab, 
and  the  paucity  of  early  records,  the  Padre 
turns  to  the  music  of  the  Babylonian,  and  he 
fixes  upon  the  following  passage  in  Daniel, 
as  calling  for  an  explanation  of  two  instru- 
ments nevor  before  mentioned ;  '  That  at 
what  time  ye  hear  the  sound  of  the  cornet, 
flute,  harp,  sackbut,  psaltery,  dulcimer,  and 
all  kinds  of  music,  ye  fall  down  and  wor- 
ship,' &c.  These  twt>  are  the  dulcimer  and 
sackbut.  The  Latin  name  (obviously  how- 
ever derived  from  the  Greek)  for  the  former, 
is  sympkonia,  which  word  has  been  inter- 
preted in  various  ways.  It  would  be  super- 
fluous to  enumerate  the  diflerent  descrip- 
tiona  given  of  it  as  an  instrument.  The  Pa* 
dre  discard^  th^  opinion  entirely,  and  is  in** 
dined  to  understand  syn^honia  as  signifying 
the  united  music  of  the  instruments  previous- 
ly enumerated.      In  support  of  this  opinion 
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Muiie  Jlbroad  and  at  ifomt. 


he  quotes  a  veree  from  the  parable  of  the 
Prodigid  Son^  where  the  same  words  are 
used  to  denote  mu^ic,  '  Ei  cum  venirei  ei 
appropinquaret  domit  audiffis  symphoniam 
d  chM^m,^  This,  in  the  Syriac  version,  is 
translated,  *•  Audivit  voeum  concentus  mul' 
iarum  f  and  in  the  Arabic,  *  Et  audisaet 
voces  consanaa  y'  and  this  concordance,  to- 
gether with  the  many  different  conjectures 
as  to  the  form  of  the  $ymphania^  ns  an  in- 
strument, the  Padre  thinks  a  sufficient  rea- 
son for  concluding  that  it  signified  a  canceri 
of  instrumenis  or  voicet, 

^  With  regard  to  the  sackbutt  (sambuca) 
the  sanie  variety  of  opinion  prevails;  but 
the  Padre,  adherin«^  to  that  of  St.  Jerome, 
and  some  others  of  authority,  describes  it  as 
a  wind  instrument  fornjed  of  the  root  of  a 
tree,  and  played  upon  by  stops  like  a  flute. 
The  possessran  of  these  two  instruments,  to. 
gether  with  the  reference  of  several  passa- 
ges in  the  sacred  writings  to  the  subject,  are 
sufficient  proofs  of  the  cultivation  of  music 
amongst  the  Babylonians;  and  the  Pbdre 
naturally  supposes  that  as  this  people  were 
every  where  celebrated  for  luxury  and  splen- 
dour, their  music  partook  of  the  same  cha- 
racter; amongst  other  nations  also  it  was 
not  neglected,  and  new  instruments  were  in- 
vented. The  Phmnidana  used  one,  which 
was  called  after  their  country  (Fh€Bnices,)a9 
also  one  called  NaubHum,  which  was  plaved 
on  at  the  feasts  of  Bacchus,  and  a  kind  of 
flute  used  at  funerals,  which  was  about  a 
palm's  length,  producing  a  wailing  mournful 
sound,  and  was  called  in  their  own  language 
Gingre.  The  Assyrians  were  the  inventors 
of  the  'Driangulum  or  Trigonumf  an  instru- 


ment  of  a  triangular  shape.  According  also 
to  Juvenal,  players  on  stringed  and  wind  in* 
struments  were  to  be  met  with  in  Syria. 
The  Assyrians  are  likewise  said  by  some 
ancient  writers  to  have  invented  the  Pamdura 
or  Syrinx. 

*'  The  invention  of  the  drum  and  bells  is 
claimed  by  the  Chinese."  (See  WestonU 
Adalta  ofBeyzom) 

Modem  Sympkonies.^-^ir  John  Haw- 
kins, in  his  work  on  music,  makes  the  follow* 
ing  observations  upon  this  class  of  compo- 
sition : — 

"  The  general  uproar  of  a  modem  sym* 
phony  or  overture,  neither  engages  atten* 
tion,  nor  interrupts  conversation ;  and  many 
persons,  in  the  total  absence  of  thought,  flaU 
ter  themselves  that  they  are  merry.  To  as- 
sist this  propensity,  and  as  much  as  possible 
to  banish  reflection,  the  oomposers  of  music 
seem  now  to  act  against  a  fundamental  pre- 
cept of  their  art,  which  teaches  that  variety 
and  novelty  are  ever  to  be  studied,  by  re- 
probating, as  they  uniformly  do,  the  use  of 
all  the  keys  with  the  minor  8d,  upon  a  pre- 
tence that  they  tend  to  excite  melancholy." 

Beethoven  has  taken  away  the  reproach 
respecting  the  use  of  the  minor  key,  but  still 
the  point  concerning  the  iotal  absence  of 
<Aoii^A^,  alluded  to  by  the  above  musical  his- 
torian, is  to  be  guarded  against  by  all  sym- 
phony writers.  No  composition  of  this  kind 
should  consist  of  a  mere  bundle  of  move- 
ments, there  should  be  a  sort  of  story  like  the 
Pastoral  Symphony.  The  ToumamesU^  for 
instancOf  would  be  a  good  subject;  some- 
thing to  fix  and  keep  people's  atteptioo  alive 
must  now  be  studied. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  LITERARY  NOTICES^ 


GERMANY. 

Tbb  present  number  of  the  Geririan  Q,uar- 
terly  Review,  •*  Deutsche  Vierteljahrschrlft," 
maintains  the  reputation  this  periodical  has 
already  so  justly  acquired.  The  most  inte- 
itesting  articlest  are  Political  Economy,  pre- 
sentipastf  and  future ;  on  the  Celebration  of 
the  Discovery  of  Printing,  and  on  Modern 
Literature. 

Moritz  Retzscb  has  been  for  some  time 
engaged  on  his  Outlines  to  Shakspeare's 
*  Tempest'  Several  of  the  plates  are  al* 
veady  finished,  and  promise  to  vie  with 
those  of  bis  celebrated  etchings  to  *  Schiller's 
Song  of  the  Bell,'  and  '  Goethe's  Faust' 
The  introduction  and  explanatory  remarks 
are  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Ulrici  of 
Halle,  whose  recent  work  on  Shakspeare's 
Dramatic  Art  (Ueber  Shakspeare's  Drama- 
tische  Kunst)  has  t>een  favourably  received 
by  the  poblic.  The  •  Tempest'  will  appear 
in  the  course  of  next  montn. 

The  schools  of  Germany  attract  the  atten- 
tioa  of  all  nations  interested  in  the  subject 
of  education.  Mr.  Dallas  Bache  has  just 
published  a  volume  containing  an  account 
of  his  visit  to  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
vestigating the  merits  of  the  different 
schools,  previous  to  the  establishment  of 
Gevard's  College  at  fhiladelphiaf  and  Rec- 
tor  Bugge,  of  the  Drontheim  Gymnasium, 
has  just  published  three  octavo  volumes, 
under  the' title  '  Det  offentlige  Skolevaesens 
Forfatning,  i  adskillige  tydske  Stater  tilli- 
gemed  Ideer  til  en  Reorganisation  af  det 
offentlige  Skolevaesen  i  Kongeriget  norge.' 
rrhe  Constitution  of  the  Public  Schools  in 
different  German  States,  with  Ideas  for  a 
Reorganization  of  the  Public  Schools  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Norway).  These  books,  al- 
though valuable,  must  only  be  considered  in 
the  Tight  of  statistical  contributions,  and 
we  rejoice  to  find  that  several  Englishmen 
have  recently  visited  the  German  schools, 
to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  spi- 
rit and  working  of  the  system. 

The  translation  of  Byron's  works  by  Jo- 
seph Emanuel  Hilscher,a  common  soldier 
in  the  Austrian  army,  is  mentioned  in  the 
German  journals  in  terms  of  great  commen- 
dation. The  unfortunate  author,  who  pub- 
lished his  original  poems,  full  of  melancho- 
Iv  and  bitter  experience,  died  a  victim  to 
the  struggle  between  his  consciousness  of 
superior  mental  powers  and  his  obscure  sit- 
uation in  life. 

The  popularity  of  Schiller  is  greater  in 
his  native  country  than  ever.    Several  jour- 


nalists who  formerly  held  up  Goethe  as  the 

fla*»s  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form, 
ave  deserted  their  former  Coryphseus  in  fa« 
vour  of  his  great  cotenporary.  These  two 
writers  are  so  di£forent  that  it  is  hardly  fair 
to  compare  them,  and  we  prefer  to  enjo^ 
each,  without  an  undue  and  unjust  cooipari* 
son  with  the  other.  Wolfgang  Menzel,  who 
enjoys  such  great  popularity  in  England, 
but  who  in  reality  is  a  most  prejudicea  writ- 
er, has  always  lieen  one  of  the  most  violent 
antagonists  of  Goethe.  Gustav  Schwab, 
the  poet  has  just  published  a  new  Life  of 
Schiller. 

Heinrich  Steffens  and  Moritz  Arndt  have 
just  published  autobiographies.  That  of 
Arndt,  who  (after  many  vears  of  constant 
.  opposition  to  the  tremenaous  power  of  Na- 
poleon, for  which  he  was  obliged  to  wander 
an  exile)  was,  in  consequence  of  the  reac- 
tion after  1815,  deprived  of  his  professorship, 
is  remarkably  interesting.  After  a  long 
lapse  of  years  he  has  been  restored  to  his 
position ;  and  Uie  patriotic  veteran  has  just 
been  elected  rector  of  the  CJniversity  of 
Bonn,  to  the  great  satisfaction  t)oth  of  pro- 
fessors and  students. 

The  press  teems  with  books  relating  to 
Frederic  the  Great,  as  a  jubilee  offering  to 
his  memory,  he  having  died  in  1740.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Lord  Brougbamt  in  bis 
Statesmen  of  the  Time  of  George  the  Third, 
has  not  done  justice  to  the  merits  of  this 
distinguished  monarch.  Hi^  lordship  has 
visited  rather  too  severely  his  sins  against 
political  ascendency,  in  which  he  was  not 
more  behindhand  than  Europe  in  general. 
Some  alleged  instances  of  Frederic's  ingra- 
titude have  been  publicly  contradicted  by 
Professor  Preuss,  his  somewhat  too  eulogis- 
tic biographer.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
tributes  to  his  /nemo'ry,  is  the  *  History  of 
Frederic  the  Great,'  written  by  Kugler,  with 
numerous  illustrations  by  Aaolph  Menzel, 
which  are  remarkably  beautiful.  The  work 
is  published  by  Weber,  of  Leipsic. 

Professor  M&dler,  the  author  of  the  great 
map  of  the  moon,  has  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  Director  of  the  Observatory  at  the 
University  of  Dorpat. 

HsiDBLBEBG. — The  University  of  this  town 
consists  of  40  professors  and  21  private  tu- 
tors. During  the  last  half  year  622  students 
matriculated  ;  of  these  195  were  Germans, 
and  427  from  other  countries,  and  were  tliu9 
divided — ^22  theology,  364  law,  148  medicine, 
59  mineralogy,  and  29  philology  and  philoso- 

KdwosBBBO.— Captain  Bannasch  has  been 
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giving  «  Aerjai  pf  locture*  oo  naTigattoH^ 
wbJch  wer^  well  attended. 

Ra<lBD  Saliki  tbe  Drinc^  of  Java^  i«;itudy- 
ing  painting  .at  bresden,  and  eviocee 
considerable    akilJ     and    talent     in    tbe 

art- 

The  King  of  Prussia  iias  ordered  tbat  the 
"  Life  and  Writings  of  Frederic  the  Second 
of  Prussia,"  which  the  late  minister,  Von 
AUensteiOt  had  been  instructed  to  prepare 
for  publication,  should  be  given  to  Dr* 
Preuss,  who  will  be  assisted  by  Dr.Scbulze. 
1  be  historical  portion  of  the  work  will  ap- 
pear in  seven  volumes  (Quarto. 

Tbe  Botanical  Society  at*  Regenaburg, 
on  the  celebratioa  of  their  Jubilee,  tbe  Socie- 
ty having  existed  50  years,  elected  the  cele- 
brated MartiUa  as  president  of  their  body ; 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Bohemia  was  also  ap- 
pointed patron  to  the  society.  They  intend 
shortly  to  publish  their  *«Repertoriuh:i  Bota- 
nicum,"  of  tbe  last  50  years.  j 

The  Historisch  Theologisch  Gesellschaft 
at  Leipzig  have  been  instructed  by  a  gentle- 
man of  property  to  announce  a  prize  of  15/. 
to  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  work,  prov- 
ing tbe  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  **  Chronicon 
Corbejense."  A)I  works  must  be  sent  to  Dr. 
Illgen  before  30th  June,  1841. 

FRANCE. 

A  work,  entitled  **  Paris  and  its  Environs,*' 
is  now  i0  course  of  publication  in  that  city. 
It  will  consist  of  300  numbers.  The  views 
are  all  taken  by  the  Da£uerreotype»  and  are 
reaUy,  beautiful.  Equal  care  is  taken  in  the 
historical  and  descriptive  portion  of  the 
work' 

Several  ODpublished  letters  of  J.  J.  Rous- 
seau have  been  found  in  an  old  castle  in 
Normandy.  They  are  priocipally  on  the 
subject  of  music,  and  will  shortly  be  present- 
ed to  the  world  through  the  medium  of  the 
press. 

BELGIUM. 

Count  J.  Coghem  has  been  corn'missioned 
by  King  Leopold  to  offer  2000  francs,  80/.  for 
the  best  work  on  the  History  of  Belgium, 
during  the  reign  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
from  the  marriage  of  Maximilian  I.  with 
Maria  of  Burgundv,  to  the  abdication  of 
Charles  V.  The  work  must  be  written  either 
in  French  or  Flemish,  and  sent  in  before  the 
end  of  July,  1841. 

ITALY. 

The  dukedom  of  Lombardy  contains  1,- 
235,480  inhabitants,  and  2633  schools,  in 
which  124,328  bojs  are  inatructed,  and  1929 
schools,  in  which  79,395  girls  receive  \he  ru- 
diments of  education. 

The  University  of  Padua  contains  1400 
students,  and  that  of  Pa  via  1500. 

It  affords  us  ^reat  pleasure  to  observe  that 
Ital^  is  attemptmg  something  like  a  centrali- 
^tion  of  all  tt^  literary  works  at  a  single 
bookseller's,  Vleu^seux,  of  Florence.  This, 
tbe  only  ceiatralizatipn  of  which  that  unhap 


py  oonntrv  ^  Buacepltble^  wfj  lead  to«iigbty 
results.  It  is  tbe  upque^tionable  policy  of 
England  to  see  Italy  one  independent  king- 
dom, freed  equally  froo^  its  own  petty  prin- 
ces and  German  absolutism.  In  the  month- 
ly series  of  works  pttblished,  or  in  the  course 
of  publication,  which  Vieusseux  puts  forth, 
many  of  which  are  included  in  the  above 
sketches,  tbe  following  are  the  most  re- 
markable : — Universal  GeograpbV,  by  Mar- 
moccbi,  embracing,  1st,  the  reUtions  of  the 
Earth  to  the  Universe,  or  Cosmology.  2d. 
Natural  History  of  the  Earth,  or  Physical 
Geography.  3d.  The  divisions  ot  the  Hu- 
man Race  Into  States  and  Nations. 

The  next  remarkable  production  is  by 
Eugenic  Albert,  containing. the  narrations  of 
the  Venetian  Ambassadors  to  their  Senate, 
extending  from  1296  to  1796  ;  it  is  aided  by 
an  Italian  literary  aesociation,  and  will  be  of 
immense  extent.  Ranke  has  availed  him- 
self ]ar|^ely  of  this  laborious  undertaking. 

A  Dictionary  of  Mathematics,  pure  and 
mixed,  is  making  its  appearance  from  the 
same  quarter.  Surely  this  must  shame  our 
countrymen.  We  have  no  work  on  this  ex- 
tensive subject,  so  connected  with  our  Naval 
Empire,  save  the  slight  sketch  by  Barker, 
and  the  old  Dictionary  of  Hutton,  which  is 
not  adapted  to  the  calculi.  The  French 
have  Montucla,  continued  by  La  Lande,  a 
very  superior  production,  and  extended  to 
modern  analvsis ;  but  the  English  booksel- 
lers, who  hoia  the  copyright  of  Hutton,  make 
no  effort  to  improve  the  work,  nor  to  extend 
it,  nor  to  brin^  forth  a  production  suited  to 
the  high  requisitions  of  analysis,  and  to  the 
vast  modern  improvements  in  physical  or 
mixed  mathematics.  Why  do  not  Airy,  Pea- 
cock or  Whewell  attempt  something  that 
really  would  be  a  national  benefit?  All  the 
foreign  and  Italian  literary  journals  may  be 
obtained  at  Vieusseux's.  The  restriction  of 
the  discussion  of  political  topics  In  Italy 
seems  to  have  necessarily  driven  the  pubUc 
mind  into  the  only  channel  left  open  to  its 
course. 

SWITZERLAND. 

PooB  William  Tell.— The  poetical  history 
of  the  Swiss  patriot  has  dwindled  away  un- 
der the  merciless  hands  of  tbe  German  ciliic6. 
His  very  existence  has  been  denied,  and  it 
has  been  proved  by  extracts  from  docu- 
ments, that  no  such  landvo^  as  Gessler  ex- 
isted, and  that  thenar  had  its  rise  from  very 
different  causes  from  those  assigned  in  the 
popular  tradition.  The  philosophical  faculty 
of  Heidelberg  proposed  a  prize  for  the  best 
work  on  the  Swiss  confederation,  and  for  an 
investigation  into  the  history  of  William 
Tell.  Dr.  Hausser  was  the  successful  com- 
petitor. He  is  of  opinion  that  Tell  really 
existed;  tbat  be  performed  actions  which 
attracted  attention  in  his  own  little  circle, 
but  that  he  has  no  claims  to  poetical  impor- 
tance, nor  10  be  considered  as  the  deliverer 
of  Switzerland.  The  admirers  of  Tell,  how- 
ever,  have  not  quitted  the  field ;  Mr.  Hiiley 
pronvses  us  a  work,  entitled  '*  Guillaun- 
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Tell,  Bzamen  oiitique  de  son  Hlstoire  et  des 
esprits  qui  en  contestent  Authenticity'* 

SPAIN. 

Though  very  far  behind  that  of  the  rest  of 
Europe  in  fertility  and  activitjt  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  at  least  of 
Spain  itself,  is  not  altogether  in  a  state  of 
actual  torpidity.  On  tl^  contrary,  periodi- 
cal literature  is  on  the  increase,  and  in  a 
comparatively  flourishing  condition.  Last 
year  there  were  no  fewer  than  sixteen  jour- 
nals, literary  and  scientific,  in  existence; 
and  to  them  may  now  be  added  **  La  Revis- 
ta  Qaditana  (The  Cadiz  Review),  a  monthly 
publication;  **La  Espana  Maritima,''  cmd 
"  La  Mariposa  (The  Butterfly),  which  last 
appearN  every  week. 

Drama  and  poetry  are  the  branches  most 
cultivated ;  and  among  those  who  have  of 
late  distinguished  themselves  in  the  former, 
is  Breton  de  los  Herreros,  who  has  been 
called  by  some  the  Scribe  uf  Spain,  on  ac- 
count of  his  fertility  and  talent. 

**  El  Pelays/'  an  epic  poem,  in  two  vo- 
lumes, by  Uuiz  de  la  Vega,  is  chiefly  re- 
markable for  the  correctness  of  its  language 
and  versification,  and  has  accordingly  been 
rather  coldly  received.  Novel  writing  is 
gaining  ground,  though  very  slowly ;  and 
though  there  has  ^et  been  scarcely  an  at- 
'  tempt  at  any  delmeation  of  manners  and 
society,  much  less  at  that  development  of  in- 
dividual character,  feelings,  and  opinions, 
which  elevates  that  species  above  mere  nar- 
rative of  adventure.  Among  the  recent  pro- 
ductions of  any  note,  in  the  shape  of  novels, 
are  Jos^  Augustin  Ochoa's  **  El  Huerfano  de 
Almoguer,"  and  Miguel  Santos  Alvarez's 
'*  La  Proteccion  de  un  Sastre ;"  after  which, 
the  most  remarkable  is  one  entitled  '*  Moros 
y  Christianos,"  by  a  voung  writer  who  had 
previously  distinguished  himself,  by  a  vo- 
lume of  poems,  under  the  assumed  title  of 
El  Solitorio.  The  second  volume  of  Marti- 
nez de  la  Rosa's  historical  romance,  '*  Isabel 
de  Soils,"  has  appeared ;  as  also  another  vo- 
lume of  the  same  author's  philosophical 
and  political  work;  ^*  El  Espiritu  del  Siglo." 

History  may  be  said  to  be  almost  ^vnolly 
neglected,  the  chief  exception  being  a  volume 
of  memoirs,  illustrating  the  reign  of  Charles 
IIL  and  the  administrations  of  Aranda  and 
Floridablanca.  One  or  two  historical  works, 
however,  have  been  translated  into  the  lan< 
guafi'e ;  viz.  Coxe's  Memoirs  of  the  Kings 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  Prescotrs 
.Histor}'  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  A  trans- 
lation of  Sir  H.  Parneirs  work  on  Finance, 
has  also  been  made  by  Victoriano  de  Euci- 
na  y  Piedra.  Besides  these,  there  have  been 
several  other  recent  translations  from  the 
popular  literature  of  France  and  England, 
including  one  of  Lamartine's  poems,  by  the 
Marquis  of  Casa  Jav<i.  Much  also  has  been 
done  in  bringing  out  new  editions  of  standard 
and  classic  Spanish  authors,  both  poets  and 
prose-writers. 

Two  literary  institntions  have  been  estab- 
lished, "  El  Liceo,"  and  ''El  Ateneo  Cienti- 


fico ;"  or  rather  the  latter  has  been  re-es- 
tablished and  re-organized,  after  having 
been  broken  up  for  several  years.  It  pos^ 
sesses  a  library,  cabinet  of  medals,  a  mine- 
ralogical  collection,  &c  ;  and  lectures  are 
delivered  weekly  on  subjects  of  science  and 
economy ;  by  which  means  it  has  contribut- 
ed verj  mucn  to  disseminate  a  taste  for  in- 
fo^fmation,  and  to  eradicate  prejudices  and 
bi|fotry.  The  Liceo  is  conducted  with  equal 
spirit^  but  confines  itself  more  to  literature 
and  the  fine  arts. 

Don  Francisco  do  la  Cueva,  the  best  Span- 
ish historian  of  the  present  day,  is  busily 
engaged  on  a  continuation  of  the  *'  History 
of  Spain,"  written  by  the  Jesuit  Majden,  in 
29  volumes.  This  work  will  be  considera- 
bly enlarged  and  improved,  and  brought 
down  to  the  death  of  Ferdinand  VIL 

SWEDEN. 

The  number  of  journals  published  in  Swe- 
den at  the  beginning  of  1839,  was  87,  and  of 
periodicals  14.  Thirteenof  the  former,  and 
seven  of  the  latter,  are  published  at  Stock- 
holm. Seven  are  devoted  to  politics,  four 
being  ooposition  and  three  ministerial  joui> 
nals.  The  *'  Meiner,"  principally  supported 
by  Atterbom,  and  the  **Palmblad,"  contained 
an  interesting  article  upon  Swedenborg*s 
GBsthetical  views,  and  an  attempt  to  explain 
the  nature  of  his  visionary  theology.  Count 
Adelssparre,  assisted  by  Tegner,  Franzen, 
Atterbom,  and  several  other  esteemed  writ- 
ers, is  the  founder  of  a  periodical  on  con- 
servative principles,  called  *'  L&sning  blun- 
dade  Amner,"  (Readings  on  Miscellaneous 
Subjects) ;  it  contains  some  beautiful  poems, 
but  has  hardlv  equalled  the  expectations 
formed  from  the  known  talents  of  the  con- 
tributors. In  addition  to  these,  7  journals 
are  published  at  Gottenburg,  5  at  Upsal,  and 
4  at  Lund.  J.  Thomens  nas  published  a 
work  which  throws  considerable  light  on 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Sweden,  under 
the  title  of  **  Skandinaviens  Kyrkshftfder  ec- 
clesiastical," "  Chronicles  of  Scandinavia." 

The  municipality  of  Reichstae,  the  town 
in  which  Linneus  was  born,  has  nought  the 
estate  on  which  the  great  naturalist  first 
drew  breath,  and  has  decided  on  laying  it 
out  as  a  botanical  garden.  M.  Heurlin  has 
also  engaged  to  erect  a  simple  moniunent 
on  the  spot. 

DENMARK. 

The  Danish  Society  for  the  right  use  of  the 
freedom  of  the  Press  (*•  Selskabet  for  Tryk- 
kefrihe  dens  rette  Brug^')  was  founded  in 
March  1885,  for  the  purpose  of  publishing 
prize  works  interesting  or  instructive  to  the 
people.  In  three  vears  the  number  of  sub- 
scribers amounted  to  more  than  5000.  The 
society  had  published  eighteen  works,  be- 
sides a  weekly  popular  paper  at  a  low  price. 
Christian  Molbecb,  the  author  of  theDani^ 
Dictionary,  has  written  a  Danish  History 
for  the  Society,  in  three  volumes,  under  the 
title  **FortsBllinger  off  Skildringer  af  den 
Danske  Historie  (Tales  and  Descriptions 
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from  Danish  History)*^  which  effects  much 
more  than  its  modest  title  promises. 

RUSSIA. 

Two  new  Russian  Journals  have  appear- 
ed; the  one  entitled  '*  Leutchthurm  der 
gegenwftrtigen  Aufkl&run^  und  Cultur,**  is 
supported  by  contributions  from  some 
of  the  first  literary  men  in  Russia.  The 
other  is  the  *«  Pantheon  ftir  Russische  und 
Europftische  Dramatik." 

Smirdius,  the  publisher,  has  just  issued 
the  second  volume  of  his  Lives  of  the  100 
Russian  Historians.  The  volume  contains 
the  biographies  of  Schichkow,  Soyeskin, 
Krttlow,  Panajew,  Kamensky,  Massalsky, 
Radeschdin,  Weltmanni  and  Bulgarin. 

GREECE. 

Skarlatos  Byzantios  has  just  published 
the  first  part  of  his  {**  Ancient  ana  Modern 
Greek'Dictipnary."  He  is  a  very  learned 
scholar,  and  fully  competent  to  undertake 
the  task  of  supplying  this  desideratum. 
The  work  will  be  printed  and  published  by 
Koromilas,  who  has  become  the  first  printer 
and  bookseller  in  Greece.  Since  his  visit,  in 
1834,  to.  the  celebrated  printing;  establish- 
ment of  Didot  Frdres  in  Pans,  he  has 
printed  upwards  of  200,000  volumes. 

BilSCELLANEOUa- 

Two  societies  have  been  recently  formed 
in  London.  One  for  the  advancement  of 
Oriental  literature,  by  the  publication  of 
various  standard  works  in  the  original 
texts,  for  it  is  known  that  the  whole  literature 
of  Asia,  with  the  exception  of  China  and 
Tibet,  exists  in  manuscript ;  copies,  there- 
fore, can  never  be  very  numerous,  and 
must  always  t>e  expensive :  indeed,  ancient 
manuscripts  are  rapidly  disappearing  in  the 
Bast ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  in  another 
half  century  the  few  literary  treasures  pre- 
served in  the  libraries  of  Europe  will  be  the 
only  relics  saved  from  the  wreck  of  Eastern 
literature. 

Every  branch  of  Oriental  literature  will 
thus  be  preserved,  and  the  study  will  receive 
a  greater  impulse  when  the  task  of  translat- 
ing has  been  rendered  comparatively  e-isy, 
by  the  publication  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
original  text  books.  The  Society  proposes 
to  print  the  most  approved  works  in  the 
Syrlac,  Arabic,  Persian,  Turkish,  Sanscrit, 
and  Zend  languages,  and  in  those  of  India, 
Tartary,  Tibet,  China,  and  the  countries 
that  lie  between  China  and  Hindustan.  A 
subscription  of  two  guineas  per  annum  will 
entitle  each  subscriber  to  a  copy  of  every 
work  published  by  the  Society.  The  Earl 
of  Munster  has  been  elected  President; 
Lord  Prudhoe,  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  the  Hon. 
Mountstuart  Etphinstone,  Sir  George  Staun- 


ton, and  Horace  Hayman  Wilson,  Vice- 
Presidents  3  and  a  committee  of  twenty-four 
members,  cbmposed  of  the  Professors  of 
Oriental  Languages  at  the  different  Univer- 
sities, as  wellas  of  distinguished  scholars, 
has  been  appointed  to  report  as  to  the  value 
of  the  works  offared  to  the  Society  for  publi- 
cation. 

The  other  is  entitled  the  Percy  Society, 
and  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  or 
publishine  old  Ballads,  Plays,  Tracts,  iic, 
connected  with  the  lishter  branches  of  our 
ancient  literature.  The  Society  is  flourish- 
ing, and  promises  much  amusement  at  a 
cheap  rate.  The  following  works  are  in 
progress,  printed  uniformly  in  8vo. 

1.  A  Collection  of  Old  Ballads  anterior  to 
the  reign  of  Charles  L  * 

2.  A  most  pleasant  and  merie  new  come- 
die,  intituled  a  Knack  to  knowe  a  Knave. 
With  Kemp's  applauded  Merrimentes  of  the 
Men  of  Goteham,  in  receiving  the  King  into 
Goteharo,  1594. 

3.  Sonss  of  the  London  Prentices  and 
Trades,  during  the  reigns  of  Henry 
VII.,  Henry  Vfll.,  Elizabeth  and  James  I. 

4.  A  Selection  of  the  Miscellaneous  Poems 
of  John  Lidgate. 

5.  *The  Complainte  of  them  that  ben 
to  late  maryed.'  From  a  very  rare  copy 
from  the  press  of  Wvnkyn  de  Worde. 

6.  A  Collection  of  Chriatmss  Carols,  from 
the  12th  to  the  15th  Century. 

7.  *The  Payne  and  Sorowe  of  evyll  Mar- 
riage.' From  a  copy  believed  to  be  unique, 
printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde. 

8.  A  Collection  of  Lyrical  Pieces  con- 
tained in  plays  of  a  date  prior  to  the  sup- 

firession  of  Theatrical  Representations  m 
647. 

9.  *  A  search  for  Money :  or  the  lamenta- 
ble Complaint  for  the  losse  of  the  wander- 
ing Knignt  Monsieur  TArgent.'  By  William 
Rowley,  1609. 

10.  A  Collection  of  Jacobite  Ballads  and 
Fragments,  many  of  them  hitherto  unpub- 
lished. 

11.  A  Collection  of  Old  English  Ballads, 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  to  that  of  Ed- 
ward VI. 

12.  *  A  Treatise  shewing  and  declaring  the 
Pryde  and  Abuse  of  Women  now-a-dajs.' 
From  a  copy  printed  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI. 

13.  A  Collection  of  Early  Ballads  relating 
to  Naval  Affairs. 

14.  *  Kind-Harts  Dream.  Conteiningfive 
Apparitions,  with  their  Invectives  against 
abuses  raigning.'  Printed  without  date  in 
1592. 

16.  The  Poetical  Works  of  James  I.  of 
Scotland,  with  a  Prelim.  Dissertation. 

16.  'Pleasant  Q,uippes  for  Upstart  new- 
fangled Gentlewomen,'  1596.  , 
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Ewald,  H..  Die  poetischen  Biicher  dea  ATlen  Run- 

des    erki&rt   von    etc.       Die    Psalmen.      8v». 

Gdtting.    9d  edition,  Part  II.  In  4  parts,  ll  2ft 
Genoude,  de.  Exposition  du  dogme  catholiqne.  8yo 

Hasc,  D.  Karl,   Theologiteh   akademiiche  Lehr- 

scbriften  vod  etc.    Leben  Jesn.    Qro,     Vol.  I. 

3d  edition.    Leipz. 
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8vo    Tabingen.    6s 
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toire  et  concordance  de  tons  les  textes  de  Tancien 

et  du  nuu?eaa   Testament.     Supplement  indis- 
pensable a  toutes  les  Editions  de  la  BiU*.    8vo 

Paris.    9s  6d 
Johlaon,  J.   n^V^a-pp  BibUscb-Hebraisehes  Wdrter- 

bucb,  mit  Angabe  der  entspsechenden  Synonyma. 

8vo    Frankfurt.    7s 
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burgi.    78  6d 
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Ister  Jahrg.    8to    Stuttgart.    Part  II.  2s  6d 
Paulus,   Dr.  H.,  Die  ProtesUntiach-Eyangeliaobe 

unirte  Kirche  in  der   Baierischen    Pfabe.    8vo 

Heidelberg.     7s 
Rudelbach,  A.,   Die  Grand veste  der  Lutberischen 

Kirchenlehre  und  Friedenspraxis.    Streitschrifl 

wider  D.  K.   H.  Sack  in  Bonn  und  D.  P.  T. 

Baur  in  Tfibingen.    8vo    Leipzig.    38 
Schefer,  L.,  Mahomet's  Tnrkische  Himmelsbriefe. 

8vo    Berlin.    Is  6d 
mtp  isnv  Schuscban-Eduth,  das  ist :    Erklarung 

der    fnnf   BQcbcr    Moscbe*s.      FQr  Israoliten 

beiderlei    Geschlecbts.      8vo     Stuttgart.     Part 

I.    3s. 
Strass,  Fricdr.,  Glocken-Tfine.    Erinnerungen  aus 

dem    Leben     einea    jungen    Geistlichen  von. 

etc.     3  vols.      7th  edition.     12mo.    Leimir. 
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Bopp;  F.,  Gloflsariom  nnseritum  in  qoo  omnes 
radioes  et  vocabnla  Qsitatinima  explieantur 
et  cum  Tocabulia  graeois,  latinis,  germanici^ 
litbuanicis,  slavieis,  eelticia  comparantur.  Part 
I.  4to  Berolint  7s 
.  Evangelisclt  Lutherisehes  Gresangbnch,  too  E«. 
I      Ehrar.    Ministerium.    8vo    Lttbeck.    2s  6d 

Plessner,  S.,  vip^»ni»,  oder  Feat-Reden  und  Feat^ 
Vorbereitongareden  fur  das  ganze  Jahr.  Part  L 
8vo    Berlin.    2s  fid 

Predigt.Magrazin  in  Verbindang  mit  mehreien 
katnolischen  Grclehrten,  Ton  F.  Heim.  Vol.  IV. 
8vo  Augsburg  4s 

Renter.  H.,  Df  erroribusqni  aetate  media  dootrinam 
christianam  de  S.  Eucharistia  turpaverunt  scrip- 
sit  etc.    8vo    Berlin    2s  fid 

LAW,  JDBUFBUDEIICfi,  AHD  STATISTICS. 

Beaussant,  Code  Maritime,  ou  Lois  do  la  Marine 
Marchand  administratives,  etc.  8vo  Vol.  II. 
Paris.    98  fid 

Cooper,  C.  P.,  Recucil  des  d^pdches,  rapports,  In- 
structions et  m^moires  des  ambassadem*  de 
France  et  de  I'Angletterre  pendant  le  I6mo 
Sitele.    8vo.    Vols.  m.  and  IV.    Paris.  18a  6d. 

Corpus  juris  eivilis  reco^osei  brevibusqne  adnota* 
tionibus  criticas  instnu  coeptnm  a  D.  Alberto  et 
D.  Mauritio  fratribus  Kriegeliis  continuatum  cora 

'  D.  Aemilii  Herrmanni  absolutum  studio  D.  Edn- 
ardi  Osenbrflggen.    Part  III.    4to.  Lips. 

Corpus  juris  romani  antejnstiniani,  etc.  Praefatus 
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Feuerbach,  Dr.  A.,   Lehrbuch  des    gemeinen   in 

DeutschlaUd  gdltigen  peinlichen  Recbta  von  etc 

von  Dr.  C.  J.  A.  Mittennaier.  13th  Original  edit. 

8vo.    Giessen.    Ifia. 
FledL,  E.,  Das  StraArerfabrender  Preuasischen  MUi- 

tairgerichte.    8vo.    Berlin.    6s. 
KlQber,  J.  L.,  Oeffentliches  Rocht  des  tentschen 

Bondes  and  der  Boodesstaateo.  8vo.  4tfa  edition, 

enlarged  and  improved.   Frankfurt.    2s;  6dL 
Lorienz,  Tratt6  de  la  prerogative  royale  en  france 

et  Angleterre,  etc.    Vol.  II.    8vo.    Paris.    9s. 
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berg.    Das  Verwaltungsrecht    8vo,  2d  edition. 
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Ordonnances  des  Rois  de  France  de  la  troisi^me  race, 

recueillies  par  M.  de  Pastoret,  folio.  Vol.  XX. 

Paris.   2Z. 
RotCeck,  H.,  Ueber  Concnrrenz  der  Veibrechen. 

8vo.    Freiburg.    12. 
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SaTigBjr,  D.  F.,  Vom  Benif  tiiuerer  Zeit  flirGeietz- 
nbuig  and  iUchtswiMenachaft.  8to.  3d  edition. 
Heidelberg.    5s  6d. 

Staats-Lezikon  oder  Encyklop&die  der  Staatswisaen- 
■ehaften,  von  C.  V.  Rotteck  and  C.  Welcker. 
8to.    Vol.  IX.    Partly.    Altona.    2a 6d. 

Slatittiqoe  de  la  France,  pnbli^  par  )e  minietre  de 
ragrienltare  et  da  eonuneroe.   4to.    Paris. 

Zeitichiift  Air  dentsehea  StrafVerfahren.  Edited  by 
Dr.  liudwig  ron  Jagemann,  and  Friedrieh  N6lt 
ner.    8ro.  Carlarabe.    Part  I,  2to6d. 

Gionspmdenza  del  oodice  ciTile  e  delle  altre  leg gi 
del  regii  stall,  ossia  CoUezione  metodica  e  pro- 
gfesKva,  ec  Compilata  da  Cristoforo  Mantelli  e 
da  altre  ginreoonsulti  Dispense  I— X.  8vo.  Two 
volamee  will  appear  jreaify,  each  of  6  parts.  Ales- 
andria.    3i  6d  each  part. 

Kechtslexikon  filr  Jansten  aller  tentschen  Staaten, 
enthaltend  die  gesammte  Rechtswissenschaft  von 
Dr.  Julias  WeiSce.  Vol  U\.  Part  I.  870.  Leip- 
zig. 3s  6d. 

FHILOSOFHT  ASD  HISTOBT  OF  LITERATUBE. 

Annnaire  de  la  bibUothdque  rojrale  de  Belgiqne,  par 

le  conserrateor  Baron  de  Reiffenberg.   ue  ann^e. 

12mo.    Brazelles    7s  6d. 
Apelt,  Dr.  E.  F.,  Emst^Reinbold  und  die  Kantische 

Philosophie.    Part  I.    8to.    Leipzig.    2s.  6d. 
Hegers  werke,  Vollstaadige  Aasgabe  dorch  einen 

Verein  von    Freundcn    des  Verewigten.     Vol. 

XVIII.    8vo.    Berlin.    Cs. 
RAtscher,  Dr.  H.,  Abhandlangen  zar  Philosophie 

der  Kunat.   Vol.  III.    Part  I.    Des  GOthischen 

Faast  nach  seinem  Gredankengehalte  entwickelt. 

8vo.    Berlin.    6s. 
Rousselot,  Etndes  sar  la  philosophie  dans  le  moyen- 

age.    Part  I.    8vo.    Paris.    7s. 
Baehr,  Dr.  J.,  Oeschichte  der  rdmischen  Literatur. 

Supplementary  Vol.    8vo.     Carlsruhe.  13s.  6d« 
Leibnitii,  6.,    Opera   philosophioa   que    ezstant 

latina-gallica-germanica  omnia.      Edita  Jo.  E. 

Erdmann.    Part  II.    4to.    Berlin. 
Leibnitz,  G.  G.,  Essais  de  Th^odic^  sur  la  bont^ 

de  Dido,  la  liberty  de  I'homme  et  Porigioe  du 

mal  par  etc.  Par  M.  Erdmann.    S  vols.    16mo. 

Berlin.    7s. 
Ritter,  Vr*  Heinrich,  Kleine  phUoeophisohe  Schri/- 

ten  von  etc.    Vol.  IL    8to. 

MBDKCAL   AJSD  HATintAI.   8CISNCE8,   FHTSZCS  AUD 


Arnold,  Die  E^cheinongen  ond  Gtesetse  des  leben- 
den  nensohlichen  KOrpers  im  gesunden  nnd 
kranken  Zostande.  Vott  Dr.  Fr.  Arnold  and 
Dr.  J.  W.  Arnold.  Vol.  I.  Part  II.  870.  Zfl. 
rich.    10s.  6d. 

Atlas  des  Erdmagnetismas  naoh  den  Elementen 
der  Theorie  entworfen.  Supplement  zu  den 
Resaltaten  aos  don  Beobachtangen  des  magne. 
tjachen  Vereins  nnter  Mitwirknng  Ton  C.  W. 
B.  Goldschmidt  Carl  Gaoss,  and  Wilhelm  We- 
her.    4to.    Leipzig.    18  platea,  17s. 

Aodonin,  Histoire  des  Insectes  nuisibles  II  la  vigoe 
et  particuli^rement  de  la  pyrale.  4to.  No.  1. 
14s. 

AasfUhrliche  Encyklop&diederjmammten  Staatp 
sarzneikunde,  u.  s.  w.  Ton  G.  F.  Most.  Fflr 
Gesetzgeber,  Rechtagelehrte  etc.  Supplemente. 
A — Z.    8vo.     Leipzig.    Sobacrip.  Pr.  4s.  6d. 

Becqaerel,  Trait6  ezperimentale  de  I'EIeetricit^  et 
da  M agn^tisme.  8to.  Vol.  V.  Pkrt  II.  and 
V0I.VLPML    Paris.    U.13s.6d. 

Beast,  F.  C.  Kritisohe  Beleaohtang  der  Werner*, 
sehen    Gangtheorie  aoe    dem    gegenwArtigen 


Stand pnnkte  der  Geognosie.     8tu.     Freiberg. 
3s.  6d. 

Beivhaus,  Physikalisehe  Atlas.  Pftit  VI.  5  Maps. 
^K    Gotha.    10s. 

BlaioTille,  D.  de.  Ost^ographie,  ou  Deseription 
iconographique  au  squelette  et  du  Sysldroe  den- 
taire  des  5  classes  d'animauz  Tert6bres,  r6cens  et 
foasiles.  4to.  and  plates  folio.  No.  4,  1/.  No. 
5,  1^  178.  6d.    Pkris. 

Cazeauz,  Traits  tb^oriqoe  et  pratique  de  Tart  dee 
accouchemens.    8to.    Paris.    10s.  6d. 

Dehittre,  Album  d'histoire  naturelle.  8ro.  Paris. 
Plain,  14s.    Oolonred,  1/.  3s. 

DoTay,  de  la  Phystologie  Humaine  et  de  la  M^de- 
cine  dans  leurs  Tapports  avecla  religion  chr6- 
tienne,  la  morale  et  la  soci^t^.    8to.    Paris.  6s« 

DsTilliers,  fils,  Nuuvelles  recherchea  sur  la  mem 
brane  hymen  et  les  oaroncules  hyminales.  8to. 
Paris.    28. 

DoTo,  H.  W.,  Ueber  die  nicht  periodischen  Aen- 
demngen  der  Temperaturvertheilung  auf  der 
Ober&che  der  Erde  in  dem  Zeitraume  Ton  1789 
bis  1838.    4to.    Berlin.    lOs. 

Encyklopildische,  WOrterbnch  der  medieinisehen 
WissenschaAen.  Herausgegeben  Ton  den  Pro- 
Ihi,  der  medieinisehen  FacultAt  zu  Berlin ;  D. 
Bosch,  Gr&fe,  etc.  Vol.  XXIII.  8to.  Berlin. 
15.    Fine  paper*  1^    Vellum,  12.  3s.  6d. 

Endlicher,  Genera  plantarum  secundum  ordinea 
naturalea  disposita.  Part  XIV.  4to,  Vienna. 
5s. 

— —  Iconographia  generum  plantarum.  No. 
IX.    Tab.  97— 108.    Vienna.    7s.  6d. 

Flora  Brasiliensis,  sIto  Enumeratio  plantarum  in 
Brasilia  hactcnus  dctectaram  qaas  cura  musei 
caes.  reg.  palat.  Vindobonensis  suis  aliorumque 
botanicorum  studiis  descriptas  et  methodo  natu- 
raii  digestas  sub  auspiciis  Ferdinandi  I.  Austriae 
imperatoris  et  Ludovioi  I.  BsTariae  regis  edido- 
runt  Endlicher  et  C.  MarUus.  Fasc.  1.  Fol. 
Vienna.    \U  15s. 

Fischer,  Edler  Ton  Rdelerstamm,  J.  £-•  Abbfldun- 

Sun  zur  ^riohtigung  und  ESrganzung  der 
ohmetterlingskande,  als  Supplement 

Fuster,  Des  muadies  do  la  France  dans  lenrs  rap- 
ports aTcc  les  saisons.  A  Prize  Essay.  8to. 
Paris.    98.  6d. 

Gehler,  J.  S.  T.,  Physikalisches  Wdrterbuch  neu 
bearbeitet  Tan  G.  L.  Muneke  Pfaff.  Vol.  IX. 
Sd  edition.  8to.  Leipzi(^  Subscrippr.  17ai 
Fine  paper,  II.  2s.  6d. 

Handwi^rtorbuch  der  geeammten  Chfrurgie  und 
Augenheilkunde,  Ton  Drs.  W.  Walther,  Jaeffer, 
Radius.  Staphylorrhaphia — Zincum.  Vol.  Yl. 
8to.     Leipzig.    12s.  od.  or  6  toIs.  3/.  15s. 

HannoTcrsche  AnnaJen  fdr  die  gesammte  Heilk- 
undo.  Eine  Zeitschrift.  Edited  by  G.  P.  Hol- 
seher.    VoL  V.   4  parts.    8to.    HanoTer.    U. 

Hatio,  Ezamen  pratique  des  maladies  de  matriee. 
8to.    Paris.    Ss. 

Hansmann,  U.  F.,  Ueber  die  Zeugnng  und  Entste. 
hung  des  wahren  weiblichen  £ies  bei  den  S&o* 

Stiiieren  and  Menschen.  10  plates.  4to. 
anoTer.     1/.  5s 

Herb^,  Traits  Physiognomoniqoe  de  la  Tdte,  d'a- 
ptba  Broussais,  Uabanis,  Gall,  &c.  4to.  plates  lis. 

Jourdan,  Pharmaoop^  UniTerselle.  Second  idU 
tion.    2  Tols.  8to.    Paris.    IL  98 

Keferetebi,  C,  Gesehiohte  and  Litteratur  der  Geog- 
nosie, ein  Versaeh  Ton  etc.    8to.    Halle.    8s 

Kunze,  Dr.,  Die  Farmkrftnter  in  kolorirten  Abbild- 
angen  naturgetren  erlftutert  and  beschrieben  Ton 
etc.  Schkuhr's  FarmkAuter,  Supplement.  VoL  I. 
Noa.  1  &  2.    Leipzig.    12.  5e 

Kunze,  Dr.,  Supplemente  der  Riedgr&ser  zn 
Sehkahi's  Monogtnphie  in  Abbildang  nn< 
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•ehreikuig,  bertuig«g«ben  von  ete.   Vol.  I.  No. 

I.  870.    98 

Lftluioe,  Manuel  Entomologiqne  pour  la  claasifir 

cation  dcs  Idpidopt^res  de  Aance.    3d  edition, 

par  M.  J.  Rohmer.    8vo.    Paris. 
Latour,  Da  traitement  pr6eervatif  et  ouratif  dela 

phthiaie  pulnionaire.    8vo.    Paris.     3s  6d 
Leetiboudois,  £tudes  sur  I'anatomie  et  la  physiolo- 

gie  des  y6g^tauz.    8vo.    Paris.    7s 
Lineke,  Dr.  C.  6.,  Handboch  der  theoretischen 

und  praktischen  Ohrenheilkunde  von  etc.    Vol. 

II.  Part  I.    With  lithographic  plates.     8vo. 
Leipzig.    12s 

link,  H.TriM  Icones  relectae  anatomioo-botanicae. 

Fasc.  II.    8plate8.    Fol.    BerUn.    13s  6d 
Linnaea.    Ein  Journal  fur  die  Botanik  in  ihrem 

Sfcnzen  Umfange,   edited    bj    D.  F.    L.   yon 
chlechUndal.    Vol.  XIV.  6  parts.   8vo.  Halle. 

1^  lOf 
Luinaeus.    In  eodicem   botanicum   Linnaeannm 

index  alphabeticus  generum,  specierum  ac  sr- 

nonymorum  omnium  completissimus.      Edidit 

Dr.Fetermann.    4to.    Lips.    10s 
Maire,  Repertoire  complet  de  Th^rapeotiqae  Fra. 

tiqoe,    4to.    8s  6d 
Menyille,  de  PAge  Critique  chez  lea  Femmes,  des 

maladies  qui  peuvent  sunrenir  k  cette  6poqae  dc 

la  yie.    8vo.    Paris.    7s 
MuUer,  Physiologic  du  Syst^me  Nenreuz,  Tradnite 

de  TAlleroand  parJouraan.    2  vols.  8yo.  Paris. 

18s  6d 
Nova  Genera  ac  species  plantarum,  aaetoribus  E. 

Poeppig  et  S.  Endlicher.    Vol.  III.    Part  I.  II. 

Vol.    Lips.    1/. 
Ricken,   Dr.  H.    C,  Die  eisenhaltigen  Mineral. 

quellen  zu  Hambach  und  Sebwollen  im  Grosaher- 

zoglich  Oldenbughiscben  Furstentburoc  fiirken' 

feld.     8yo     Brilssel.    8s  6d 
Hitter,  Carl,  Die  Erdkunde  im  Verhilltniss  zur  Na. 

tur  und  zur  Oeschichte  des  Menschen.    Vol.  IX. 

Drittes  Buch.  WesLAsien.     8yo    Beriin.    12.18 

Fine  paper,  U.  5s 
Schaerer,  L.  E.,  Liehennm  Heiyetiodhim  spicile- 

fium.    Auctore  etc.    Sect.  VI — ^IX.  4to   Bern. 
I. 
Semirier,  Phr^nologie  morale,  en  opposition  k  la 

doctrine  phr^nologfqoe  mal6rielle  de  Broussais. 

8yo    Paris.    9s 
Sonnenmayer,  Dr.  G.,  Die  Aagenkrankheit  der 

Neugebomen  nacb  flilen  ihren  Beziehongen,  his. 

torisch,  pathologisch-diagnostisch,  therapeutisch. 

and  als  Gegenstand  der    Staats  and  Sanitiits 

Polizei  dargestellt  von  etc.  8yo.  Leipz.  13s  6d 
Wagner,  Rudolphi,  Icones  physiologieae.  Tabalae 

physiologiam  etgeneseoe  historiam  illustrantes. 

XXX.  tabulae,  continentes  CCCLXXXV.  figo- 

ras,qaarum  CCXXI.ad  yivum  delineatae  sunt. 

Part  III.  4to.    Leipz.  12s  6d 
Wilbrand,   J.  B.,  Physiologie  des  Menschen.  3d 

improved  edition.     8vo.  Leipz.  9s 
Winkler,  Vollstandiges  ReaULexikon  der  medicin- 

isch-pharmaceutiechcn     Naturgeschichte      und 

Rohwaarenkunde.     Part  VI.    Maba — Osbcckia 

Chinenflis.  8vo    Leipz.  Subscr.  Pr.  4s  6d 
Wttstenfeld,  F.,  Geschicbte  der  Arabischen  Aerzte 

und  Naturforficher.  8vo    Gottingen    4« 
Zeitschnft  iur  die  Entomologie,  von  E.  F.  Gkrmar. 

Vol.  11.  Part  n. 
Sfoitsohrift,  far  die  Staatsarzneikunde,  edited  by 

Adolph.  Henke.  8vo    Erlangen.  27th  and  last 

part,  78  6d 
Agaasiz,  Louis,  Description  des  Eehinodennes  foa. 

Mies  de  la  Suisse.    1  part.  Spatangoiedas  et  Cly. 

p^astroides.  4to  Neuohitel  U7s 

Recherches  sur  les  poiisons  foMiles  Livr. 

XIII.  4to    Neuch^tel  2/  3s 


Axchiv  fllr  Minonlo^  Geosnoaiflb  Beirbiui  no4 

Hdttenkunde.    Von  Karsten  und   Decoen,  And 

a  Map  of  Sicily.  Vol.  XIII.  8vo  BerUn.  U  2s  6d 
Brandt,  J.  F.  Spicilegia  omithologia  exotica.  P^rt 

I.  4to  Petersburg.  3s 
M^n6tri6s,  E.,  Essai  d'une  Honographie  do  g<onre 

Anacolus.  Vol.  V.  Pari  U.  4to  St.  Petersburg  9i 
Mitscherlich,   E.,  Lehrbuch  der  Chemie  von  etc. 

Vol.  II.  (Die  Metalle).  8vo  Berlin.  7a 
Steudel,  E.  T.,  Nomenclator  botanicuasen  syncoy. 

mia  plantarum  universalis.  2d  edition,  improvM. 

ParU  I.  and  11.  8vo  Stottgart  7s 

aiSTOBT,  BIOOBAPHT,   V0TAGB8»  TRAVXLSt    &C 
Aboulfeda,  Geographic  d*,  tezte  Arabe,  pnbli6  par 

M.  Reinaud  et  M.  le  baron  MacLaokin  de  Slane. 

4to  No.  2.  Paris.  U  12b  6d 
Annuaire  Historiqae  Universel  pour  1838.  »vo  Paris 

17s  6d 
Arban^re,  Analyse  de  I'Histoire  Romaine.  4  vols 

8vo  Paris.  U  13s 
Biogmphie  Universelle.  8vo  Vol  LXVII   Pluia.  9s 

6d 
Buchon,  Recherches  et  Mat4riauz  pour   servir  k 
une  histoire  de  la  domination  Fran^ise  auz  IS, 
14,  et  15  sidles,  dans  les  provinces  demembrtfes 
de  I'empire  Grec.  Part  II.  Royal  8vo.  12b 
Capefigae,  L'Europe  sous  le  Consulat  et  I'Empirs. 

8vo.  Vols  V  and  VI  Fkris.  17s  6d 
Choiseul.Gouffier,  Voyage  pittoresque  dans  I'em- 
pire  Ottoman,  en  Gr6ce.  dans  la  Troade,etc 
Nouvelle  edition.  No  1.  8vo  Paris.  Is 
Claude  de  Vic  et  Vaissette,  Histoire  g^n^ral  da  Lan- 
guedoc.  8vo.  Vols.  I  and  II  (Will  form  10 
vols.)  Paris. 

Cr^tineau.Jely,  Histoire  de  la  Vendue  militaire.  2 
vols    8yo  Paris.  178  6d 

Dubois,  L.,  Essai  sur  Phistoire  de  la  ville  de  Vitr6 
et  de  sea  Seigneurs,  jusqu'li  1789.  8vo  Paris.  6s 

Ebel,  Dr.  J.  G.,  Anleitung  auf  die  nfltzlichste  und 
genussvollste  Art  die  Schweiz  zu  bereisen.  7th 
edition,  with  a  view  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  other 
plates.  8vo  Zdrich.  10s 

Falkenstein,  Dr.  K.,  Geschtchte  der  Bochdmcker. 
kunst  in  ihrer  Entetehung  and  Ausbildung  von 
etc.  Naehbildungen  von  Typen  alter  berahmter 
Officinen  und  Proben  von  Kunstdrucken  nach 
den  neuesten  Erfindungen  unserer  Zeit.  4to. 
Leipz,  22 

Fallouz,  Le  Vicomte,  Louis  XVI.  8vo  Paris.  12s 

Fiedler,  Dr.  K.,  Reise  dorch  alle  Theile  des  Kdni- 
greicbes  Griechenland  in  Anftraff  der  Kdnigl. 
Griecbischen  Regienxng  in  den  Janren  1834  bis 
1837.  Plirt  I.  with  6  lithographic  Views.  8vo. 
Leipz.  20s. 

Galene  historiqae  des  c^I^brit^  popalaires;  par 
Michel  Masson,  Jnstin  d*Ysam,  Eugene  Perraolt, 
Arthur  de  Vassy,  Pierre  Bignon,  Comtesse  d*- 
Aore,  Fanny  Smith,  etc.  8vo  Paris.  6d.  Will 
appear  weekly. 

Gkanier  de  Casstgnac.  Danad.  Roman  historique 
par  etc.  Suivi  du  Costume  des  anciens,  analyse 
raisonnde  de  TarchitectuTe,  des  meubles,  de  la  vie 
inttfrieure,  toilette,  cuisine,  poterie  culinaire,  da 
costume  militaire,  &«.,  des  Greos  hom^riques. 
.  12mo.    Berlin.    4s  6d 

Grotcfend,  Dr.  G.  F.,  Zur  Geographic  und  Ge- 
schicbte von  AJt^Italien,  von  etc.  Part  I.  with 
Maps.    Hanover.  3s     ^ 

Hammer,  de,  Histoire  de  l*empire  Ottoman.  Tra- 
duit  de  TAllemand,  par  M.  Dochez.  Vol.  I.  8vo. 
Paris.  178  6d 

Histoire  des  Ihics  de  Normandie  et  des  Rois  d*An. 
gleterre,  publico  en  entier,  pour  la  premiere  fois, 
aprto  deux  mannserits  de  la  biUbthdque,  par 
Ftancisqae  Michel.  8vo.  Paris.  lOt  6d 
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JabibHeliflr  det    0eistieben     ReiobB    anter  dem 
Sachauehen  flmiue.  Ton  Leopold  Ranke.  Vol. 

II.  Pmrt  I.  8vo  Berlin.  4s  6d 
Jahrbflcher  dee  Deutachen  Reiche  unter  der  Herr. 
•ehaft  K5nif  und  Kaieer  Otto^a  III.  dSS-iOOS. 
Von  Roger  Wilmana.  8vo.  Mnnich.  6a 
Janaaena,  AbM  J.  H.,  Uiatoire  dea  Paja-Bia,  de- 

pais  "lea  toma  anciena  juaqa*li  la  creation  da 
royaume  dea  Pkya-Baa,  en  1815.    3  Yola.  8to. 
Bnunllea.    17a  bd 
Jaomann,  D.,  Colonia  Sumlocenne.    Rottenbarf 

am  Neckar  unter  dsn  Rdmem.    Mit  Rtiekaiaht 

auf  das  Zehentland  und  Germanien  Qberhaupi. 

With  dd  lithographic  piatea.  8to.  Stuttgart.    7s 

6d 
Kidger,  Dr.  J    C,  Reiae  dnrch  Sachaen  nach  B5h. 

man  und  Oeaienreich,  mit  beaonderer^eziehung 

aof  daa  niedere  und  hdhere  Untemcfataweaen. 
ParU  I.  and  II.  8vo.    Altona.    1 3a  6d 
ijaborde,  Voyage  en  Orient  (Aaie  Mineure  et  Syrie)* 

Folio.     Livr.  18  k  22.    Paria.  148.  each 
Lenglet,  Hiatoire  de  TEurope  et  dea  coloniea  Euro. 

p^ennea.  8to.  Vol.  VI.  Paria. 
Luiurde»  C,  Voyage  topograpbique,    hiatorique  et 

pittoreaque  dana  le  department  de  Vaucluae  et  de 

•ea  enviroaa.    No  1.    8to.    Avignon.    Will  be 

complete  in  10  numbera.  6d  each 
Marliani,  Hiatoire  Politique  de  I'EapagneBSodeme, 

•oiTie  d*an  apetca  aor  lea  financea.    9  Tola.  8vo. 

Paria.  18i  6d 
Marlte,  de,  Hiatoire  de  Portugal,  d*aprta  la  Grande 

hifkeirB  de  Sohaeffer,  et  oonliaui^  jaBqil*k  noa 

joura.  ISmo.  Paria.  3b  6d 
Marmier,  Lettrea  aur  le  Nord.  Danemarek,  8a4de, 

Norw^ge,  Laponie  et  Spitzberg.    9  yola.  13mo. 

Pkrta.  4a 
Mollard,Hittoifa  de  Syattene  Politique  de  la  Franoe, 

depnia  CloTia  juaqn'k  1789.  8to.  Vole.  I.  and  II. 

Paria. 
Maoaire,  R.*  Teatament  de,  Fena6ea  et  maximea 

de  ee  o^lebre  peraonnage,  publi4ea  par  B.  de  Ma- 

tougea.    6vo    Paria.    di 
Biaurice,  Hiatoire  politique  et  aneodotique  dea  pri- 

aona  de  la  Seine.    8vo    Pkria.    9a 
Marliani,  de,  Hiatoire  poNtiquo  de  I'Bapagne  mo- 

denis,  aoivie  d'un  apercu  aor  lea  financea.    9 

vela.    6vo    Paria.     l&6d 
Mflllar.  Dr.  V.,  KOnig  Friedrieh  Willhelm  III.  und 

Pnuaaen  unter  aeiner  Regierong.    Ein  vater- 

landiachea  Geaohiohtbnoh  fUr  alio  StAnde.    In 

4  parte.    8to    Cologne,    la  each  part. 
Napoleon,  aa  fiunille,  aea  amia,  aea  g6n6rauz,  eto. 

870    Vol.  I.  and  II.    Paria. 
Nayral,  Biographic  Caatraiae,  auiTie  de  Ghrontquea 

et  Antiqnit^a  Caatraiaea.    4  Tola.    8vo    Paris. 
Nicholaon,  John,  An  Account  of  the  Evtabliahment 

of  the  Fatcmite  Dynaaly  in  Africa^  being  the 

Annala  of  that  ProTince  from  the  Year  990  of 

the  Heg*ia  to  the  Year  900,  extracted  from  an 

ancient  Arabic  MS.  aacrjbed  to  el  Maa'-Adi,  be^ 

kmgiDg  to  the  ducal  library  of  Sazc-GK>tha ;  with 

an  inttodaction  and  notea.    8to  Tflbingen.   3i 

€d.  ^ 

OreiUy*  Baaai  ear  I'hiatoiro  de  la  viUc  et  de  l*anon- 

dtaaement  de  Bezaa  depuia  la  Conqo4te  dea  Ro- 

maina.    8vo  Paria. 
Peltier,  Obaerrationa  et  rachcrehea  ezp^rimentalea 

aur  lee  cauaea  oui  concourent  k  la  formation  dea 

trombea.    8to  Paria  9a  6d 
Pievquin  de  Gcmblouz,  Hiatoire  de  Jeanne  de  Va- 

loia,  dnehcaaa  d'Grl4ana  et  de  Berry,  reine  de 

France,  fondatrice  de  l*ordra  dea  An'noneiadea. 

4to    Pkria.    Platea,  plain,  998,  coloured,  39a 
Reha,  Dr  Fr.,  Abriaa  der  Geaohichte  dea  MHtel. 

altere.    Lahrboch  zn  VorieaQngen  an  Univcrei. 

tj&tcn  und  oberen  QymnaaiaUClaaeBn,  von  etc. 

8vo    Caaael.    90a 


\  Robert,  Dr  C,  Biiclb  aua  dem  hohen  Nordcn  und 
dem  Innem  Ton  Ruaaland,  gcachrieben  auf  einar 
Reiae  in  den  Jahren,  1838  und  1839  ;  nebat  Bei. 
lagen,  die  franzdaiach-acandinaviache  Ezpedftion 
nach  Spitzbergen  betreffend,  von  etc  19oio 
Hamburg.    4a  6d 

Robert,  Lettrea  aur  la  Ruaaie.  A  aon  ezceUenoe 
M  de  StruTe.    8vo    Paria.    5a 

Ruppell,  E,  Reiae  in  Abysainien.  Vol  II  8to 
Frankfort    15a 

Simonde  de  Siamondi,  Hiatoire  dea  republiciiea 
Itallennea  du  moyen-kge.  New  edition.  Noa 
1—4    8vo    Parte.    6d  each. 

Siamondi,  Hiatoire  dea  Franfaia.  6ro  Vol  XXIV 
Paria.    9a  6d 

Stolterforth,  Adelaide  de,  Album  du  Rhin,  tableau 
hiatorique,  descriptif  et  romantique  du  Rheingau, 
du  Wiaperthal  et  de  leura  environa.  Ouvrage 
om^  de  XXX  gravurea  aur  acier  et  d*nne  carta 
g^ographique.     l9mo    Mayence.     17a 

Temaux-Corapana,  Voyagea,  Relatione,  etc.  Hia- 
toire du  P6rou,  par  M  5  Balboa.  In6dite.  8vo 
10a  Hiatoire  de  Nicaragua,  par  Gonzalo  Fer- 
nandez de  Oviedo  y  Valdea.  In^dite,  8vo  Paria. 
10a 

Thierry,  Hiatoire  de  la  Gaulc  aoua  radminiatration 
Romaine.    8vo    Vol  I    Paria.    Oa 

ThouvencljLaHongrieetUVaUchie.  8vo  Paris. 
9a 

IViatan,  Mme.  F,  Promenades  dana  Londrea.  8vo 
Paria.    Sa  6d 

Vandereat,  Hiatoire  de  Jean  Bart,  chef  d*eacadra 
■oua  Louia  XIV.  Will  be  completed  hi  about 
80  Noa.    Nol.    8vo    Paria. 

Walah,  Joum^ea  M^morablea  de  la  Revolution 
Fran9aiae.   8vo   Vola  III  and  IV.   Paria.  17a  6d 

Waahinglon,  Vie,  Coneapondance  et  Ecrito  de, 
publi«a  d'aprte  I'^dition  Americaine,  et  pr6c€dda 
d'une  introduction  aur  I'influence  et  le  caracttee 
de  Waihington  dana  la  revolution  dea  Etata-Uniai 

Sar  M  Gnizot.    6  vole.   8vo   And  Atlaa.    Paria. 
noa 

White,  Charlea,  Ruins  of  the  Rhine,  their  Timea 
and  Traditiona.  8vo  Cologne.  7a  6d  With 
platea,  15a 

Zacharia'a,  Dr  B,  Reiae  in  den  Orient  in  den  Jah- 
ren  1837  und  1838.  Ueber  Wien,  Venediz,  Flo. 
renz,  Rom,  Neapel,  Malta,  Sicilien  und  Grieoh- 
enland  nach  Saloniki,  den  Berg  Athoa,  Konatan- 
tinopel  und  Trapezunt.    Heidelberg.    9a 

BELLBB-UETTBXB,  NOVELS,  POETET,  THE  JOBAIU. 

Alfieri,  Memohea  do  Victor  Alfieri,  traduita  de  Pita- 

lien,  par  Antoine  de  Latour.    19mo    Paria.    4a 
Aiago,  Pujol,  chef  dea  Miqnaleta,  ou  la  CataloffMi 

1808-14.    9  vola    8vo    Paria.    Ha  6d 
Ariincourt,  lea  Troia  Chateaux,  hiatoire  contempo- 

raine.    9  vola    8vo    Paria.    17b  6d 
Barth.  Karf,  Tentaehlanda  Urgeaohiohte  von  ete. 

9d  ed    8vo    Erlangen    9a 
Beaufort,  de,  L6gendea  et  traditiona  populalrea  de 

la  Fiance.    8vo     Paria    6a 
Benrmann,  C,  Deotachland  und  die  Deutachen  von 

etc.    Vol  IV    8vo    Altona    7a 
Boeckh,  A,  Rede  zur  Tranerfbier  Seiner  Hoebaeli* 

gen  Majeatkt  dea  KOniga  Friedrieh  Wiihdm  dae 

Dritten.    4to    Berlin.    Ia6d 
Brisaet,  Fran^oise  de  Guiaa,  1569.    9  vola    8vo 

Paria.    17b  6d 
Otot.Bcy,  Apercu  g^ndral  «ur  TEgypte.    9  vob 

8vo    Pkria     18a  6d 
Conatant,  Th4atrea  Modemes  de  I'Europe,  on  Pa- 

raltole  dea  principauz  theatres  et  des  ayat^mea 

de  machinee  thtetralea  Fran^aiaea,  AHemandea 

et  AngUiaea.     No  I     Paria.     10a 


Ui 
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.CordfllU.    fiditod  by  the  Fmu  ton  WoUiogMi.    8 

parts    8yo    Leipzig.    15a 
Creuzer*8,  F,  deatbche  Schrifton,  none  und  Terbes. 

■erte.     Ente  Abtheilung.    3d  edition     Vol  II 

8vo    Darmstadt.    7b  6d 
Das  NibeluDgenlied  ale  Volksbuch.    In  nener  Vef- 

deatochung  ▼on   Heimich  Beta.     Mit   einem 

Vorwort  von  F  H  von  der  Hagen.    With  wood- 

cuts.    Parti    8vo    Berlin.    3s  6d 
David,  Les  Protectenrs.     8  vols      6to     Paris. 

17s  6d 
Der  Coltns  dee  Genius,  mit  besonderer  Beziehnng 

auf  Schiller  und  sein  Verhaltniss  sum  Christen- 

thum.      TheologiBcbe-Asthetisfae    £rAnerungcn 

von  C  Ullmann  und  G  Schwab.     8vo    New 

edition  improved    Hamburg.    3s  6d 
Deutsche  Pandora.    Gedenkbuch  zeitgenSssischer 

Zustande    und    Schriftsteller.      Vol   II      8vo 

Stuttgart.    8s  6d 
Duplessis  de  Grenedan,  Examen  dee  Paroles  d*un 

Croyant  et  du  Livre  du  Peu^e.    8vo    Paris    9s 
Flathe,  L,  Die  vierto  S&cular-Feier  der  Erfindung 

Gutenbergs  in  Dresden  und  Leipeig.  8vo  Leipzig 

3s 
Gessnei'Sv  Salomon,  s&mmtliche  Sohriflen.     Mit 

dem  Leben  des  Verfassers  von  J  J  Hettinger. 

3  vols    18mo    Leipzig.    8a 
Graiae,  Jo,  Litterae  ad  H  BuUingemm.    Johanna 

Grey's  Briefs  an  Heinrich  Bullrager.    Diploma. 

tiscber  Abdnick  des  Ongioals,  nebst  deutsoher 

und  englischer  Ueberaetzung.    Denkschrift  zum 

Jubil&um  der  Erfindung  Bochdruckerkunst   4to 

Zurich.    7s 
Grimm,  Jacob,  Sendscbreiben  an  BLarl  Lscfamann 

von  etc.    Ueber  Reinhart  Fuchs.   8vo    Leipiig. 

4s  6d 
Gu^n,  I/AbbA  et  les  Mousquetaires,  ohtonique 

galante  du  chateau  de  Saint-Germain.    S  vols 
vo    Paris.    17s  6d 

Haltans,  Dr  K,  Album  deutsoher  Schriftsteller  zur 
vierten  Sacularfeier  der  Buchdruckerkunst  durch 
etc.  8vo  Leipzig.  Subecription  price  7s  6d 
Vellum  13s  6d 

Hugo,  les  Razons  et  les  Ombres,  Poesies,  8vo 
Aris.    8F6d 

Jean  Paul's  sAmmtliche  Werke.  8vo  Berlin. 
Subscription  price  for  fir8t4  vols  Ids.  Vellum 
paper  178 

Las  Cases,  Memorial  de  Saint-H^leae.  Nou.  id. 
Vol  I  ISmo  To  be  completed  in  8  vols  Paris. 
9s. 

Lasdng,  Fables  traduites  de  Lessing,  et  podsies 
moimlae;  par  Paul  Chares n.    8vo.    Paris.    7s 

Letronne,  Fragmants  des  pedmes  g^graphiques  de 
Scymnos  de  Chio  et  du  faux  Dicearquc,  restitu^ 
principalement  d'aprte  un  mannscrit  do  la  biblio- 
th^ue  loyale.    8vo.    Pariiu    17s  6d 

Mahlmann's  aammtliche  Sohriflen.  Nebst  Mshl- 
mann's  Biographic.  Dramatlsche  Schriften. 
Vols.  VL,  VII.,  VIIL    8vo.    Leipzig.    5s 

Moniteur,    Reimpiession  de  I'ancion,  depois  la  re- 
union des  ^tats-g^D^rauz  jusqu'au  Consulat  (Mai 
'     1789— Novembre  1799,)  avec  des  notes  expltca- 
tives,  par  Leonard  Gallois.      This  interesting 
reprint  will  form  44  vols.    Royal  8vo. 

Nodier. — Noovelies.    13roo.    Paris.    4s 

Pocoi,  Fi.,  Legende  vom  Sanct  Hnbertos.  Und : 
Das  Marlein  von  Schneeweisaeben  und  Rosen- 
roth,  with  plates.    l3mo.    Munich.    3s  6d 

Sabou,  Louise  d'Arquin.    8vo.     Paris.    9s 

Raumer,  F.  von,  Geschidite  der  Hohenstanfen 
oad  ihrer  Zeit.  Sd  edition.  6  vols.  8vo.  Leipzig. 
98  esch.    Vellum  paper,  18s 

Ricard,  E.,  Anselme  et  C^lestine.  3  vols.  13mo. 
Pkris. 

Sciiiller,  Supplemente  ni  Behiilers  Werkea.    Aus 


seinem  Naohlass  im  Efawntiadnai  imd  imter 

Mitwiikung  der  Familie  Behiilers,  herausgege- 

ben  von  Karl  Hoffraeister.    Part  I.    Vol.  II. 

13mu.    Stuttgart.    9s  6d 
Schwab,  Gustav,  BchUIers  Leben  in  diei  Bftchem 

von  etc.    8vo.  Stuttgart.    5e 
Schubert,  F.  Th.,  Vermischte  Scbriften  von  etc. 

Vols  V.  to  VII.  with  portrait,  Svo.    Leipzig. 

1/  3s  6d. 
Scribe,  Carlo  Broschi.    La  mattreese  anonyme* 

8  vols.    8vo.    Parts.    17s  6d 

Suuvestre,  M^moires  d'un  Sans-enlotte  bes-fareton, 

9  vols.    8vo.    Paris.    178  6d 

Souvestre.  Mme.  Nanine,  Un  pranier  meDsonge, 

on  ie  Petit  chevrier  napditain.    S  vob.     l3mo. 

Paris.    7s. 
Zwei  Fabliaux  aus  einer  Neuenburger  Handsehrift, 

von  Adelbert  Keller.    Svo.    StuttgarL    Ss. 
Collezione  di  opere  inedite  e  rare  di  storta  n^olU 

tana.    PubUeata  per  Seipione  Volpioella.  Qoa- 

demo  I.    8vo    Naples. 
Manzoni,   Aless^  Opere  poetlche.    98mo    Paris. 

3s  6d 
Pellioo,  Alle  mie  prigioni.    Addinoni  di  P.  Mar- 

oncelli.  18mo  Biuxelles.    3s 
Tieek,  L.,  Vittoria  Aooorambona.    Ein  Roman  in 

ffinf  Biichem  von  etc    In  parts,  8vo   Breslaa. 

13s  6d 
Toequeville,  A.  de,  De  la  D^mocratie  en  Andrique 

5  vols  18mo  Bmzelles.    178  6d 

CTiAMir.AL  LnXRATUBE  AND  imLOBGFBT, 

Alii  Ispahanensis  liber  eantilenarmn  magnos  ex 
codicibns  manuscriptis  arabioe  editus  adiectaque 
translatione  adnotationibusque  illnsti&tus  ab  J. 
Kosegarten.    Vd.  I.  4to.    QrtigfwM. 

Aristopbanis  fragmenta  edidit  Tb.  Bergk.  8vo 
Berlin,    98 

Aristote,  la  M^taphysique  d%  tradoite,  avec  notes, 
par  A.  Pierroz  et  C.  Zdvort.  Svo  Vol  I.  Paris  9s 

Avril,  Dictionnaire  Provencal-FVanfais,  contenant, 
etc  Svo  Paris.    98 

Bibliotheca  Graeca  virorum  doctomm  opera  reeog. 
nita  et  commentariis  instmota  curantibns  F.  Ja^ 
cobset  Rest,  A.  Poetarum  Vol  XI  continens 
Eoripidis  Medeam,  Hecnbam,  Andromachen  el 
Heradidas,  ed  A.  Pflu^.   Svo    Chtkat.   3s  6d 

Bliithen  der  grriechisohen  Diohtkunst  iu  deutsoher 
Nacbbildung  n.  s.  w.  von  Dr  A.  Bsomstark. 
Vol  II.    lOmo   Karlsruhe.  3s 

BoQsquet,  Dictionnaire  des  contrats  et  obligations 
en  matidre  civile  et  oommereiale.  S  vols  Svo 
Paris    17b  6d 

Corpus  paroemiographorum  Graecornm.  Edid* 
Leutsoh  et  Schneidewin.  Vol  I  8vo  Getting  ISs 

Dizionario  geografico,  storico,  civile.  Voll—- III 
Svo  Naples. 

Duoange,  Glosaarium  medisB  et  infinns  latinttatia, 
auctum  a  Monachia  ordinis  S.  Benedioti,  com 
Bupplementis  D.  P.  Carpeuterii  et  additanentis 
Adelungii  et  aliorum  digestis  HeuM^el.  4to 
Vol  I     PartL    Paris. 

Favreau,  1>t  £.  A.,  VoUstandisstes  FremdwSxtsr. 
buch,  ein  Handbuoh  f&r  Jedermann  zur  Eridi- 
rung  und  Erleichteruiig  des  Verstehens  aller  in 
den  Wissenschaften,  Kflnsten  und  Gewerben. 
3  vols    Svo    Berlin.  ISs 

Fimhaber,  C.  G.,  Die  Verdachtigungen  Eoripidei- 
scher  Verse  beleuchtet  und  in  den  Phoeniasen 
und  der  Medea  zurOckgewiesen  von  etc.  Svo 
Leipzig.    Ss  6d 

Fragmenta  Comjoomm  graeoorum.  CoUegit  et 
disposait  Augustus  Meineke.  Vol  II.  fVag. 
menta  poetarum  oomoediae  antiquae  eontinentis. 
Pert  II.    Svo    Berlin.    16s 
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fmaUiBf  J.|  0e    mnneui  Gneoli  commenUtio 

■eripsit  etc.    Inest  fiag^entnm  meditum  ad  CI. 

Ptolemaei  hirmonicam  pertineni.  4to  Berlin  Ss 
G^nud,  Easai  loc  1m  Iiytos  daos  Panticiuit^,  parti. 

cnliftrement  chez  lea  RcMoaaina.   8vo  Pkna.  3a  6d 
Hermanni,  G ,  Oratio  in  qaartia  featia  aecularibua 

artia  typogiaphicae   habita  d.   XXV.  m.  Janil 

MDCCCXL.  4to    Lipaiae.  5b 
Hejae,  Dr,  Theoretiach-praktiache  dentaehe  SchuL 

Srammaiik  oder    kuizgefaaatei   Lehrbach  der 
eatacben    Sprache.     &th   edition.    Hanover. 

4a  6d 
Hippocrate,  aea  (EuTiea   Compldtea,  Tradnetion 

(ayec  le  teste  en  regard)  par  Littr6.    8to    Vol 

II.    Paria.    12a 
Inyentaire  dea  mannacrita  de  I'aneienne  bibliothd- 

qoe  loyale  dea  Duca  de  Boorgogne.  No  1 — 18000 

Royal  4to.    Broxellea.    2a 
Janua,  D.  Symbolae  ad  notitiam  codicom  atque 

emendationem  epiatolanun  L.  Annaei  Senecae. 

4to    Schweinfurt.  la 
Jnrenalia,  D.  Satirae  cum  eommentariia  C.  Heia- 

riehii.    Aecedant  acholia  Vetera  ejuadem  Hein. 

richii  et  Ludovici  Scbopeni  annotationiboa  criticia 

inatructa.    2  vola   8vo.    Bonn.    11  la  6d 
Leo,  Dr    H.t  Lebrbnch    der  UniTenalgeachichte 

sum  Giebraaefae  in  hdheren  Unterrichtaanatalten 

Ton  etc.    8vo  Vol  III.  2d  edit  11a  6d  4  vola. 

HaUe.  2;  5b 
LiTii,  TiU,  Historiaram  ab  urbe  oondiU  liber  XXIII 

et  XXIV.    Recoff.  inatrazit  Er.  G.  Fabri.    8to 

Nflmberff.    6a  6a 
Mandet,  Hiatoire  de  la  langue  Romane  (Roman 

Proren^L)  8vo  Paria.  7a 
Manuel  de  la  langne  Italienne.  16mo  Paria.  5a  6d 
MftUer,  H.,  Der  lex  aalica  tmd  der  lex  AngUcorum 

et  Werinorum  Alter  nnd  Heimat.  8to  Wdrz. 

borg.    7a  6d 
Noticea  et  extraita  de  cmelquea  oovragea  6crita  en 

patoia  du  midi  de  la  France.    I2n)o    Paria. 
Notitia  Dignitatum  et'  Adminiatrationum  omnium 

tarn  ciTiUttm  qaam  miiitarlnm  in  partibua  Orien. 

tia  et  Occidentia.    Ad  cod.  maa.  editoromque 

fidem  recenauit  commentariiaque  illnatravit  E. 

BMaag.   Fkit  III.    8vo    Bonn.   5b 
Pftdagogiache  Reyoe.    Centralorgan  flir  Padago- 

gik,  Didaktik  and  Culterpolitik.  Von  Dr.  Mager. 

9to    Stuttgart    l8a 
PevTot,  Manuel  de  la  langue  allemande.    16mo 

Paria.    8a  6d 
4^iXMTparot   Tspi   YVfumaTiKiKf    Philoatratei  libri  de 

Smnaatica    quae    aupenunt.      Nunc   primum 
idit  et  interpretatua  eat  C*  L.  Kayser.    8vo 

Heidelberg.    5b  6d 
Portal,  Lob  Symbolea  dea  E^^ptiena  oomparfia  k 

eeux  dea  H^breux.    8to.    Paris. 
Raumer,  R.,  De  SenriiTullii  cenau.    DiaaertatM 

hiatorica,  quam  ecripait.  8vo.    Erlangen.    2a  6d 
Regesta  aive  Remm  Boicamm  Autographa  e  Reg- 

ni  Soriniia  fideliter  in  Summaa  oontraeta.    Opua 

eura  C.  H.  de^Lang  ineeptum,  nunc  autem  cura 

Maxmil.  Bar.  de  Freyberg.    Vol.  VIII.    4to. 

Municb.     17a 
Richon.  Ch.,  Oraromaire  Francaiae  th^rique  et 

pratiqiie,  eompoa^  d'aprea  Pi<ke  du  ayalbme  de 

Becker  par  etc.     8vo.    Zurich.    6a  6d 
Sallnatii  Criapi,  Cail,  de  bello  Jngurthino  liber. 

Grammatiach,  kritiach  and  hiitoriach  erklArt  von 

M.  Heraog.    8vo.    Leipzig.    9a 
Sophoklea,  £onig  Oedipua.  TragSdie  dea  etc.  fiber- 

aetxt  von  Adolph  Wagner.    2d  edit.  8¥o.    Leip- 

Eig.    2i  6d. 
Staoelmann,  C.  F.  Grammatiacb-kritiache  Anmer- 

kungon  znr  Ilias  dea  Homer.    Fftr  Sehftler  und 

Stooirende  Ton  etc.    Vol  I— IV.    Boob.    8to. 

Leipzig,    7a  6d. 


Teaoro  deUa  poaaia  itdia»A  aatiM  •  aod«BA, 
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ABt«  L — Denkwurdigkeittn  und  vernnschie 
Sckrijten^  von  K.  A.  Varnhagen  von 
£n8b«  4  vols.  Svo.  Mannheim:  Hoff. 
1837-8.  Nene  Folge,  later  Band.  Brock- 

'   hans,  1840. 

T&E  Germanfl,  who  write  everything^  cannot 
write  memoirs.  Let  them  not  be  ashamed. 
NoN  OMNIA  P0SSUM17B  0MNB8.  Neither  let 
them  despair.  Time,  which  in  so  many 
cases  brings  roses,  and  has  even  been  accused 
latteriy  (thou^  strangely  in  the  £ice  of  recent 
notable  facts),  among  other  mirabUia  mundij 
of  threatening  to  mcdce  Frenchmen  sensible, 
may  also  succeed,  by  a  succesnon  of  reason- 
able efforts,  in  making  Germans  witty.  We 
have  known  very  solenm  persons  by  constant 
and  conscientious  endeavour  (aided  perhaps 
somewhat  by  a  favourable  change  in  their 
digestive  mtem)  learn  to  make  very  proper 
puns.  ^  Jrapprends  dfUre  mfj^  as  me  old 
baron  said  when  he  jumped  over  the  tables  : 
why  should  not  that  heavy  lumbering  Ger- 
man transport,  laden  with  sand-bags  and  wind- 
hags,  and  all  expressible  bulky  things  innu- 
merable, by  the  aid  of  carpenters  and  ship- 
t^iigfats  and  other  skilful  persons,  be  shaven 
down  and  trimmed  and  painted  into  a  neat 
pleasure  pinnace,  such  as  those  in  which 
fenglish  and  French  wits  delight  to  sail  1— 
Meanwhile  Varnhagen  von  ^ise  has  only 
done  the  half,  and  the  least  important  half, 
of  the  woik :  he  has  trimmed  the  vessel 
neatly  enough,  painted  it  gaily,  and  licked  it 
passing  smooth:  but  it  is  still  the  bulging 
Junk  that  we  knew  of  old  in  German  dis- 
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course,  not  the  light  limber  c^hde  that 
prances  friskily  amid  the  twinkling  jphos- 
phorescence  of  babbling  waves.  Or  s&y  it 
IS  a  piece  of  Mosaic  put  togeth^  With  ex- 
ceeding skiUulness,  and  presenting  hette  suid 
there  some  pretty,  even  playf\il  jHCtul'es; 
but  as  a  whole,  formal,  systeknatic,  i^,  £fdl- 
ing  to  please  remarkably  by  an  over-zeal  not 
to  offencl,  infected  considerably  tiritti  the  un- 
avoidable dulnesB  of  studied  decency  and 
prudish  propriety. 

But  there  is  another  screw  loose  ih  the 
matter.  Qmet  humour  may  b<e  an  apt  iKXt" 
rogate  for  nimbleness  of  wit,  and  puri!;|^  df 
feeling  for  brilliancy  of  idea :  that  tliagical 
unde&iable  German  Gemueth  may  torn  the 
scale  fiivouiably  against  the  redoubtable 
French  esprit  any  day,  we  ai^  assured. 
Jung  Stilling's  autobiography,  and  other 
booki  of  that  sort  which  have  been  uncom- 
monly popular  in  England,  are  remttfkaUe 
instances  here ;  but  when  instead  c(  mystical 
young  men  and  old  charcoal  burners,  villnge 
pastors  and  sensible  housewives,  statesmen 
and  diplomatists, — a  Mettemich,  a  Gentz,  a 
Talleyrand,  and  even  such  "high  persons'* 
as  a  Francis,  an  Alexander,  and  a  Frederick 
William  are  brought  upon  the  carpet ;  when, 
instead  of  pots  and  pans,  Sduerkraui  and 
Btitterbemmen^  Berlin  ''small  white'*  and 
brown  Bavarian,  congresses  of  Viemui  and 
holy  alliances  are  discussed — in  this  case 
another  power  and  a  mightier  one  comes 
into  play ;  there  is  a  censohship  in  Germany : 
and  it  appears  true  beyond  reach  of  ejrcep- 
tion  that  a  good  literature  of  public  memoirs 
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never  can  flourish  under  that  fatal  restric- 
tion. 

No  one  can  have  entered  into  the  historical 
and  biographical  literature  of  Germany  with 
any  small  spirit  of  discrimination,  without 
having  had  frequent  occasion  to  make  this 
remark.  It  is  not  that  this  or  the  other  in- 
stance of  reticency  or  ialse  delicacy  requires 
to  be  pointed  out  by  a  minute  and  curious 
criticism  of  detail,  but  there  is  a  general  tone 
in  the  whole  handling  which  strikes  the  free 
Briton  instinctively  as  something  strange. 
The  political  institutions  of  Germany  bear 
the  same  relation  to  those  of  England  that 
Popery  does  to  Protestantism ;  and  the  politi- 
cal literature  of  the  two  countries  is  necessarily 
affected  in  the  same  way  by  the  civil  institu- 
tions as  the  theological  literature  of  the  two 
religions  is  by  the  ecclesiastical.  There  is 
in  despotic  countries  a  sacredness  felt  to  sur- 
round the  characters  of  kings  and  officers  of 
state,  similar  to  that  which  separates  the  ec- 
clesiastic from  the  layman  in  countries  where 
Popery  is  the  predominant  religion  i  and  this 
ieeling  in  either  case  produces  the  same  re- 
sult ;  viz.  even  when  there  is  no  formal  cen- 
sorship, a  virtual  extinction  of  all  freedom  of 
individual  remark  on  the  character  of  persons 
who  are  the  objects  of  unconditioned  public 
reverence.  No  doubt  this  is  becoming  and 
beneficial  in  many  respects ;  to  ^'  speak  evil 
of  dignities"  habitually,  as  is  the  common 
trick  of  all  free  countries,  is  a  double  sin, 
once  because  of  the  spealang  and  again  be- 
cause of  the  person  spoken  at  ^  but  it  is  ma- 
nifest on  the  other  hand,  where  the  follies, 
frailties  and  absurdities  of  persons  in  high 
places  are  not  and  cannot  be  freely  exposed, 
anything  like  truth  of  history,  much  more 
anything  like  character  and  nature  in  bio- 
sraphicaJ  detail,  is  hopeless.  Varnhagen,  for 
instance,  in.  his  account  of  the  coi^ress  of 
Vienna,  to  be  presently  noticed,  tells  us  that 
to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  waltz,  the  act- 
ed charade  and  the  tableau  vivant,  some  of 
the  diplomatic  wits  proposed  the  problem — 
who  is  the  most  laughable  figure  at  the  con- 
gress 1  and  that  this  question  should  be  an- 
swered according  to  the  forms  of  process  of 
the  congress,  by  protocols,  notes,  statistical 
tables,  committees  and  other  known  machin- 
ery of  diplomatists.  The  proposal  was  agreed 
to ;  folios  were  blotted,  and  tape  was  wasted 
past  reckoning,  and  the  result — parturiunt 
mofUes — ^Mras  &at  the  prize  of  ludicrous  ex- 
ternality was  after  mudi  deliberation  allotted 
to  the  two  individuals  who — "  naturlich  las- 
sen  wir  dergleichen  Geheimnisse  auf  sich 
edbst  beruhen.^^ — "  But  these  mysteries  of 
course,"  says  our  memoir  writer,  "  must  be 
left  in  their  own  obscurity" — ^and  thus  the 


gossip-greedy  reader  finds  himself  deceived 
and  disappomted  again  and  again  through  the 
volume ;  till  when  we  begin  to  count  our 
gains  in  that  sort  of  merclundise  which  we 
had  expected  specially  to  find  in  memoirs 
(since  it  can  be  found  nowhere  eke),  we 
perceive  that  they  are  for  the  most  part  very 
small  indeed,  and  that  names,  names,  names 
— mere  names— or  things  as  unsubstantial  as 
Banquo's  kings  or  Justinus  Kemer's  Bitter, 
are  all  that  we  have  got  for  real  and  natural 
men  that  eat  and  drink,  talk,  laugh,  ride, 
walk,  and  sometimes  trip  and  stumble  like 
ourselves. 

We  are  informed,  for  instance,  in  this  same 
account  of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  that  the 
Emperor  Alexander  and  Eugene  Beauhamois, 
viceroy  of  Italy,  were  seen  daily  walking  arm 
in  arm  on  the  Bastei  "  in  bearing  and  car- 
riage two  of  the  most  beautiful  phenomena 
(die  schdnsten  Erscheinungen)  that  one 
could  set  his  eyes  on."  What  a  respectable 
and  very  proper  generality  is  this  f  Why 
did  not  the  writer  tell  us  how  Alexander  was 
dressed ;  whether  he  wore  on  the  Bastei  the 
same  *^  blue  coat  and  breeches  that  he  used 
to  wear  when  gallc^ing  on  a  large  grey  horse 
on  the  Prater  ;"*  and  how  beautifully  his 
round,  smiling  &ce  contrasted  with  the  dark 
militaiy  moustachio'd  countenance  of  Eu- 
gene 1  But  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet-de- 
chambre ;  and  as  all  kings  and  princes  are 
heroes  to  Varnhagen,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
he  should  abstain  from  going  into  such  mi- 
nute details  as  might  prove  tlutt  they  also  are 
mortal.  Not  so,  however,  with  ^'  high  per- 
sons" (hohe  personen)  beyond  the  immediate 
reach  of  German  and  Russian  influence.  If 
Lord  and  Lady  Castlereagh,  like  their  own 
nation,  given  to  bodily  neatness,  walk  the 
Bastei  as  "  primly  rieged  as  if  they  were  go- 
ing to  a  masked  ball,  ^^  ^  ^^ ^  ^  ^  ^'^ 
ticed;  and  with  the  neat  observation  ap- 
pended, "  not  remarking  how  much  they  were 
remarked."  Varnhagen  is  indeed  by  no 
means  deficient  in  an  eye  for  those  apparently 
insignificant  externalities  which  are  the  surest 
index  to  character ;  he  is  only  so  thoroughly 
infected  with  the  true  German  reverence  for 
titled  dignities,  that  he  never  dares  to  speak 
of  them  in  their  vulgar  capacity  as  men. 
Therefore  he  tells  us  nothing  of  ^'  a  thin  figure 
with  sallow  shrunken  features,  of  mild  ex- 
pression, with  a  stifl*  neck,  bending  a  little 
forward,  and  walking  badly," — ^that  struck 
Dr.  Bright  particularly  among  the  notables 
of  the  congress.  But  this  figure  wore  a  Ger- 
man crown ;  and  characteristic  as  the  man- 

•  Brighl^fl  Travels  in  Hangary,  1818.     We  get 
no  6uch  pictureequo  particulars  from  Varnhagen. 
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ner  is  in  some  respect  of  the  man  (Kaiser 
Franz\  Vamhagen's  memoirs  contain  no 
such  notices ;  throughout  the  entire  work  we 
are  constantly  cheated  of  truth,  nature,  and 
reality^  hy  the  vague  reverence  of  loyal,  and 
Uie  mce  propriety  of  diplomatic  phrase. 

For  Vamhagen  von  Ense,  we  must  here 
observe,  is  not  only  a  German  and  a  courtier, 
but  also  a  diplomatist — ^asort  of  small  Prussian 
Gentz — and  for  this  reason  also,  not  the  most 
fit  person  to  write  good  memoirs  of  public 
persons  and  public  things.  A  memoir  writer 
should  be,  mwardly,  df  the  most  free  and 
gossiping  humour,  and  outwardly,  quite  un- 
influenced by  political  or  other  considerations. 
But  Vamhagen  is,  at  this  present  moment,  or 
has,  till  very  lately,  been  Uving  in  the  service 
of  the  Prussian  government  as  a  diplomatic 
scribe  9  the  congress  of  Vienna  b  but  of  yester- 
day ;  Gentz,  and  Frederick  William,  and  Tal- 
leyrand, and  William  Humboldt,  and  so  many 
other  famous  persons  of  that  assemblage,  only 
died  the  other  day  ;  Mettemich  is  stUl  alive, 
and  his  policy  with  him  is  alive  also,  not  in 
Vienna  only,  but  further  north ;  and  in  these 
circumstances,  what  could  a  prim,  proper, 
prudent,  Vamhagen  von  Ense  be  expected 
to  do  but  to  bring  forth  his  gather-all  of  public 
reminiscences,  licked  into  smoothness  by  the 
political  Aya>yof  that  mlesthe  etiquette  of  the 
council  that  sits  at  Frankfort,  and  to  deal 
forth  his  small  parcels  of  politico-personal 
&cts  with  measured  neatness,  as  a  select  spi- 
rit of  the  select  society  of /a  creiwe  at  Vienna, 
with  delicate  fingers,  deals  cards?  Not, 
however,  that  our  memorialist  has  suffered 
any  real  bodily  violence  to  be  done  to  his 
soul  in  this  matter.  Not  he.  He  has  been 
in  long  training — like  poet  Goethe  at  Wei- 
mar— and  by  an  instinctive  sympathy,  by  an 
unconscious  wisdom  of  pretty  words,  says  on 
every  doubtful  occasion  precisely  that  thin^ 
thdt  no  wise  man  in  Berlin  or  Vienna  could 
have  better  said,  being  paid  100  dollars  for 
every  line.  He  is  the  v^  picked  man  of 
proprieties;  the  beautiful  genius  of  glazed 
paper,  gilt  edges,  and  crow-quills.  He  is  the 
apostle  of  moderation  ;  the  living  incarnation 
of  all  the  decencies ;  the  complete  orthodox 
body  of  all  the  respectabilities.  And  yet  he 
is  not  a  common  roan  in  any  sense  ;  he  is  a 
man  of  uncommon  neatness  and  tact,  and 
bearing  about  with  him,  even  when  he  says 
the  severest  things,  (as  he  can  do,  when 
kings  are  not  in  the  case),  an  air  of  candour 
only  to  be  equalled  in  the  critical  writings  of 
Goethe,  or  in  that  calm,  classical,  diplomatic 
aspect  of  Prince  Mettemich,  which  bewitch- 
ed Mrs.  Trollope  into  the  worship  of  conti- 
nental despotism,  and  before  his  trip  into 
Italy,  metamorphosed,  most  opportunely^  the 


rough,  unmannerly,  English  Whiggism  of 
Herr  von  Raumer.      He  only  wants  what 
Mettemich  and  Groethe  also  want — a  broad 
gush  of  jovial  human  feeling,  and  a  certain 
rough  manliness  of  character,  which,  when 
wisely  tempered,  never  £iils  to  please,  even 
amid  the   most  artificial  smoothness  of  a 
fashionable  saloon.      He,  on  all  occasions, 
prefers  the  manageable  regularity  of  polished 
weakness,  to  the  occasional  eccentricity  of 
rude  strength.    He  makes  an  idol  of  Gentz, 
a  man  who,  notwithstanding  his  European 
celebrity,  was  little  better  than  a  skilful 
stylist ;  in  other  respects  scarcely  a  man  at 
all,  less  than  a  woman,*  a  mere  ^  eunuch  of 
the  portfolio."    He  sneers  in  his  delicate  way 
(for  he  has  not  pith  enoueh  to  give  a  muscu- 
lar Gibbonian  sneer)  at  Jahn,  Von  Gagem, 
Wemer,   and  other  rude  and  uncourteous, 
though  honest  and  trae    developments  of 
manhood.    He  sins  in  the  same  places  where 
his  Magnus  Apollo^  Goethe,  sinned ;  finger- 
ing often  where  a  brave  man  would  strike ; 
painting  where  an  honest  man  would  cut. 
He  is,  indeed,  a  walking  cabinet  edition  of 
Goethe,  in  all  the  externalities  of  manner 
and  style ;    elevating  neatness  almost  into 
sublimity ;  witching  prettiness  that  it  looks 
like  beauty. 

Von  Ense's  memoirs  have  been  much 
praised — ^not  a  little  overpraised,  we  think, 
in  Germsbiy.  But  there  are  reasons  for  this. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Germans,  though  the 
most  systematic  book-makers  in  Europe, 
know  nothing,  properly  speaking,  of  style. 
As  a  nation,  they  cannot  write.  They  roll 
on  their  heavy  carriages  of  heaped  erudition, 
their  ponderous  gasometers  of  a  flatulent  phi- 
losophy, like  the  lumbering  motions  of  some 
half-created  antediluvian  megalotherion, 
through  bogs  and  sea-marshes  portentous. 
Of  this  they  have  become  of  late  sensible ; 
and  though  they  will  not  allow,  perhaps, 
when  the  question  is  bluntly  put,  that,  as  a 
nation,  they  are  most  clumsy  handlers  of 
their  own  proper  instmment  and  "  national 
symbol,"  (as  Menzel  will  have  it,)  the  goose 
QUILL,  yet  they  betray  their  secret  conscious- 
ness of  the  weak  point,  by  the  multitudinous 
cackling  instantly  raised  round  this  or  that 
singular  individual,  whom  nature  or  art  may 
have  gifted  with  the  rare  talent  of  saying 
what  he  means  to  say  clearly  and  natuially, 
without  embarrassment.  So  it  has  happened 
with  Vamhagen.  He  can  write  smoothly 
and  prettily,  and  intelligibly ;  he  has  studied 
the  crafl  of  turning  sentences  ;  and  straight- 
way, with  our  honest  Teutonic  critics,  there 

•  He  says  this  himRelfin  a  loiter  to  Varnhagen'i 
wifi't  the  celebrated  Kahcl. 
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ifl  ^o  €»d  to  the  noise  of  general  wondennent  i  the  general  table  of  contents— -of  soch  part  of 
aiid  laudatiQn.  '^  piestr  ScHdi«£  jSf^/  /  dieset  the  contents,  at  least,  as,  taken  together,  fism 

a  connected  historico-biographical  whole. 


VQRTAEFFLicHS  Styl ! !  dtest  Klarheit  und 
lUif^heit!  diese  ruAige  Wurde!  diese  edit 
Eifi^ackkeitj  die  nicM  nut  an  Goethe  steta 
leb^Hg  erinnerty  sondem  Goethe  selber  leib- 
hcfiig  iet!^^ — ^And  so  forth,  in  a  strain  that, 
ii^  England,  would  appear  ludicrous,  and 
even  childish.  In  the  second  place,  Vam- 
hagen  is,  and  has  for  a  Ions  train  of  years 
been,  in  close  connection  with  the  periodical 
press,  and  has  proved  himself  a  most  active 
and  intelligent  member  of  the  noble  brother- 
hood of  reviewers  in  Germany.  The  literary 
productions  of  men  so  situated  are  generally, 
and  in  the  nature  of  things  must  be,  apt  to 
be  overpraised  in  all  countries. 

We  have  only  (me  other  remade  of  a  pre- 
liminary kind  to  make.    We  have  now  be- 
fore us  five  considerable  volumes,  not  of 
Denkwurdigkeiten  only,  but  of  Denhumrdig" 
heiten  9nd  Vermischte  SckrifUn — '^Memoin 
and  Miscellaneous  Works."    What  are  these 
Miscellaneous  Wodcs  1    The  veriest  imposi- 
tion upon  the  credulity  of  an  unsuspecting 
public  that  we  have  seen  for  some  time — a 
vexy  prime  specimen  of  the  grand  modem 
art  01  book-making.    One-hal^  or  one-third 
of  a  volimie,  contams  the  proper  memoirs — 
ttie  bait  by  which  the  pubhc  is  caught.  The 
rest  is  a  mere  bundling  tc^ether  of  loose 
ephemeral  criticisms,  that,  if  Scott  or  Cole- 
nd^  had  written  them,  might  have  merited 
porthumous  publication  in  a  separate  work  \ 
but,  in  their  present  connection,  can  only  be 
repifded  either  as  a  piece  of  most  egregious 
vip^y  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  or  as  a  vul- 
gv  trick  of  the  trade,  to  s^ell  three  volumes 
into  five,  v^  make  every  dollar  count  two. 
We  should  not  have  made  this  observation 
on  Vamhagen's  account,  had  he  been  a  sole 
offender,  but  it  is  a  national  sin  of  the  6er- 
mm  people ;  they  print  all  that  they  scrib- 
ble ;  tney  scribble  all  that  should  have  been 
riddl^  out  of  the  brain  with  shame,  instead 
of  being  bashed  up  into  a  dessert  with  much 
petence :  and  in  that  broad  brown  bowl  of 
beggisrs'  soup  —  thin  and  yet  muddy — for 
which  you  have  paid  three  Prussian  dollars 
currencv,  (a  genuine  English  gull,)  the  Chris- 
tian student  is  veiy  lavish  of  vision  who  will 
1^  eager  to  search  out  the  rari  nantes  in  gur- 
gite  vastOy  of  German  wit  and  German  intel- 
lect which  inhabit  there. 

l^ieae  r^p^ariu concern  our  German  readers 
uoipce  immediately.  Our  English  readers  will 
bq  more  pleasea  that  we  proceed  to  glean 
fiom  tbe9^  muUi&rious  pages  of  contemporary 
record  such  passages  as  may  seem  to  possess 
the  most  permanent  and  general  mterest.  For 
this  purpose  we  cannot  So  better  than  prefix 


L  Memoirs  of  Justus  Erich  BoUmann. 

2.  Graf  Schlabemdorf. 

3.  My  YouDg  Days,  and  the  Friends  of  my 

Youth. 

4.  The  Univenity  Halle.    1806-7. 

5.  Studies  and  Intenruptions.    Berlin,  1807. 

6.  Rahel.    1807. 

7.  Visit  to  Jean  Paul  Richter.  Baireuth,1808. 

8.  Tfibingen,  1808-9. 

9.  The  Batde  of  Deutsch-Wagiam.    1809. 

10.  The  F^te  of  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  at 

Pftris.    1810. 

11.  The  Court  of  Napoleon.    1810. 

12.  Steiofiirt    1810-11. 

13.  Hoping  and  Waiting.    Prague,  1811-12. 

14.  TecteoDom. 

15.  Hamburgh  in  the  Spring  of  1813. 

16.  The  Camjpaigns  of  1813-14,  in  Germany^ 

Denmark,  fl^  France. 

17.  The  Congress  of  Vienna,  1814-15. 

The  intelligent  reader  will  see  at  once 
from  these  headings  of  chapters  what  a  comr* 
prehensive  interest  the  volumes  before  us  are 
calculated  to  command.  No  well-informed 
p^Bon  who  takes  a  common  interest  in  the  ex 
traordinary  events  by  which  the  present  busy 
century  was  ushered  into  existence,  will  read 
this  bead-roll  with  indifference.  In  any  hands 
memoirs  of  such  a  diameter  could  not  be 
blundered  into  utter  uselessness ;  and  Yarn* 
hagen  von  Ense,  bating  the  weak  points 
w£ch  we  thought  it  our  duty  to  notice 
prominently,  is  no  vulgar  artist.  We  shall 
therefi>re  proceed  hopefully  on  our  survey, 
and  point  out  with  as  little  commentaiy  aa 
possible  what  appears  most  remarkable. 

Our  author  ins  thrown  an  agreeable  vari- 
ety into  his  memoirs,  by  writing  part  of  them 
in  hia  own  person,  and  part  of  them  in  the 
shape  of  separate  biograpnical  notices  of  re- 
markable individuals  with  whom  the  fortune 
of  Hfe  brought  him  into  contact  With  two 
such  biographies  he  commences,  and  they  are 
among  the  most  interesting  and  characteris- 
tic in  the  whole  work.  Justus  Erich  BoU- 
mann, an  Hanoverian  by  birth,  by  profession 
or^nally  a  physician,  by  practice  afterwards 
a  merclumt  m  America  and  En^and,  was  one 
of  those  intelligent  and  eneigetic  perscms 
whose  merits  are  always  in  the  inverse  pro- 
portions of  their  prominence,  and  who  only 
want  the  spur  of  ambition  or  the  itch  of  vanity 
to  make  them  play  a  great  part  in  human  aP 
&irs.  But  the  instinctive  modesty  and  wise 
moderation  that  tones  their  nature  generally 
keeps  them  in  the  back  ground  $  tiieir  som 
woiks  in  many  places  where  their  hand  ia 
not  seen,  their  presence  by  the  many  never 
suspected;  as  the  impetuous  eloquence  of 
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ft  Mirabeau  publicly  thunders  with  the  quiet  ways  surrounded  by  an  air  of  unimpMsioned 


wisdom  of  a  Dumout.  SoUmaDD,  however, 
bad»  ia  addition  to  great  good  sense  and  a 
very  nice  sensibility,  a  cast  of  enterprise  and 
romance  in  his  temperament,  which  facought 
him  on  several  occasions  in  Ins  early  years 
much  more  prominently  b^ore  the  public 
than  the  quiet  course  of  his  latter  years 
would  have  wammted  us  to  suppose.  Those 
who  are  conversant  with  the  early  history  of 
the  French  Revolution,  and  particularly  with 
the  memoirs  of  Lafayette  and  the  works  of 
Madame  de  Sta^l,  will  perhaps  recognize  an 
old  friend  in  BoUmann.  He  distinguished  his 
youth  by  two  notable  exploits,  me  one  the 
bringing  of  Narbonne  successfully  from  P^iris 
to  London  in  1792 ;  the  other  the  endeavour- 
ing and  almost  succeeding  in  bringing  La- 
fityette  out  of  the  state  prison  at  Olmutz  in 
1794.  Bollmann  was  also  at  Paris  during  the 
hottest  ferment  of  revolutionary  excitement 
in  the  spring  of  1792 1  and  his  reflections  on 
the  great  druna,  or  horrific  melo-drama  rather, 
that  was  acting  before  him,  prove  an  interest 
very  similar  in  character,  and  distinguished 
by  the  same  prophetic  good  sense  and  in- 
stinctive right  feeling,  that  render  the  re- 
centlv  published  memoirs  of  Sir  Samuel 
RomiUy  so  valuable.  We  regret  that  we 
cannot  extract  some  of  these  graphic  pictures. 
The  French  Revolution  has  hitherto  been 
known  to  us  exclusively  from  French  or 
English  portraiture.  The  future  historian, 
even  when  he  finds  nothing  new  in  matters 
of  &ct,  will  not  return  unbenefited  firom  the 
participation  of  German  views  also.  As  in  a 
trial  by  jury  it  is  not  the  number  of  witnesses 

Senerally,  but  the  number  of  distinct  and  in- 
ependent  witnesses  on  which  a  sound  ver- 
dict is  returned.  We  extract  BoUmann's  es- 
timate of  Narbonne  and  Madame  de  Stael ; 
both  of  which,  fix)m  the  intimate  relation  in 
which  he  stood  to  these  distinguished  indi- 
viduals, are  valuable.  The  date  of  the  ex- 
tracts is  1792. 

'*  Narbonne  is  a  rather  tall,  stout-built,  strong 
man,  but  there  is  something  striking,  great  and 
commanding  about  his  head.  He  is  inexhaust- 
ible in  wit  and  richness  of  ideas.  He  is  perfect 
in  all  the  social  virtues.  He  spreads  grace  over 
things  most  dry.  He  carries  everything  along 
with  him,  and  when  he  pleases  can  intoxicate 
an  individual  or  a  whole  company  equally  with 
his  conversation !  There  was  only  one  man  in 
France  who  was  compared  with  hmi  in  this  re- 

rt,  and  a  man  who,  in  my  opinion,  is  certainlv 
his  superior — his  own  friend  Talleyrana. 
Karbcnne  pleases,  but  in  the  lonj^  run  also  wea- 
ries :  to  Talleyrand  one  could  listen  for  years. 
Narbonne  is  evidently  working,  and  betrays  the 
intention  to  please;  but  pleasant  things  glide 


comfort  and  quietude.  What  Narbonne  says  is 
more  brilliant.  What  Talleyrand  says  is  more 
graceful,  more  delicate,  more  neat.  Narbonne 
18  not  for  everybodv;  very  sensitive  per8on» 
cannot  away  with  him.  Talleyrand,  without 
being  less  morally  corrupted  than  Narbonne,  can 
bring  tears  even  from  those  who  despise  him. 
I  know  several  remarkable  instances  of  this. 

^  All  Frenchmen,  especially  those  who  move 
in  the  great  world,  are  more  or  less  distingnish- 
ed  by  these  socisi  qualities;  and  I  think  they 
*  put  their  best  foot  foremost.'  They  are  sadly 
deficient  in  grand  simplicity  and  in  soundhead- 
edness.  They  can  never  do  a  thing  in  anatural 
and  straightforward  way ;  and  by  continually 
endeavouring  to  show  uncommon  dexterity  and 
infinite  tact,  they  generally  over-work  the  busi- 
ness  whatever  it  is,  and  work  themselves  to  the 
devlL  On  every  subject  their  first  care  is  to 
talk  cleverly,  and  with  the  alacrity  of  lightning 
they  dart  mto  the  most  remote  and  unlikely 
views,  which  are  however  the  best  for  their 
purpose  if  they  be  only  striking ;  meanwhile  the 
substantial  r^ity,  lying  before  their  nose,  is 
overlooked,  and  after  the  most  immense  previa* 
ration  of  Iqgic,  the  most  miserable  practical 
conclusion  comes  forth.  They  have  no  nrmness, 
and  no  power  of  endurance.  Bating  these  de* 
fects,  I  have  mostly  found  them  g^-hearted, 
and  when  they  act  wickedly,  it  is  generally 
from  weakness.  During  my  residence  at  Ken- 
sin^on,  I  had  frequent  opportunity  to  make  and 
verify  these  remarks.  One  who  has  not  seen  it 
will  hardly  believe  how  totally  different  the 
English  character  is  from  these  type-specimens 
of  the  great  nation." 

Thus  Bollmann,  as  a  true  German,  cannot 
conceal  his  aversion  £com  the  Celtic,  and  his 
sympathy  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

0^  Madame  de  Sta^l,  of  whose  character 
Bollmann  appears  to  have  entertained  a  very 
high  opinion,  we  have  the  following — 

''De  Stael  is  a  genius;  an  extraordinary  ec- 
centric person  in  whatever  she  says  or  does. 
She  sleeps  only  a  very  few  hours,  and  continues 
during  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  a  state  of  un- 
interrapted  terrible  activity ;  she  does  not  know 
what  rest  is.  I  never  saw  her  without  a  piece 
of  paper,  which  she  kept  rolhn^  between  her 
fingers ;  her  conversation  is  a  series  of  treatises, 
or  a  piled-up  mass  of  whim  and  wit.  What 
she  hates  most  is  to  have  any  commonplace  per- 
son near  her.  While  her  hair  is  being  curled, 
when  at  her  breakfast,  at  an  average  a  third  of 
every  day,  she  is  ^mplo^ed  in  writing;  she  has 
not  quiet  enough  to  revise  what  she  has  once 
written,  to  file  and  to  improve  it ;  but  even  the 
readiest  out-pourings  of^her  soul,  crowded  as 
it  is  hterally  with  thronging  ideas,  are  of  ex- 
treme interest,  and  contain  fragments  full  of  the 
finest  acumen,  and  the  most  living  energy.  She 
has  several  works  of  the  most  grave  contents 
ready  for  the  press,  and  writes  ever  on.  I  have 
read  many  ofher  pieces  just  as  she  writes  them. 
She  has  not  a  few  faults,  but  of  these  there  are 


without  effort  from  Talleyrand,  and  he  is  al-|  some,  that  (inexcusable  in  any  other  person)  her 
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genius  has  the  power  to  convert  into  beauties; 
she  demands  a  measure  for  herself  alone. 

**  She  is  pretty  well  built,  but  her  face  is  not 
beautiAil ;  she  is  somewhat  coppery  Ikupferig), 
and  her  mouth  is  a  little  turned  up ;  but  she  is 
not  in  the  least  vain.  She  has  nothing  of  the 
appearance  of  a  learned  lady ;  she  has  a  frank, 
open,  unconstrained  manner,  and  an  air  of  ho- 
nesty and  truth  not  easily  resisted ;  she  is  not  in 
any  wise  puffed  up  about  her  knowledge ;  and 
I  have  heard  her  say  with  great  itaivett,  *  A^inst 
a  man  who  is  only  clever  I  will  maintain  mv 
position ;  also  against  a  man  who  is  only  well 
informed;  but  he  who  unites  both  wit  and 
learning  soon  makes  me  feel  that  I  am  a  wo- 
man. 


))t 


These  remarks  were  written  in  England 
in  1792.  After  a  long  residence  in  America, 
Bollmann  returned  to  the  west  in  1814  ;  at- 
tended and  assisted  at  the  Congress  of  Vien- 
na, and  in  1815  was  again  in  London,  engag- 
ed in  extensive  manufacturing  speculations. 
In  his  letters  of  this  period,  he  gives  some  re- 
marics  on  the  English  character,  which  we 
shall  extract.  It  may  be  said  generally,  that 
the  Germans,  as  a  nation,  estimate  and  un- 
derstand us  ikr  better  than  the  French. 

"  In  England  reason  and  consideration  have  a 
strong  sway,  order  and  rule  triumph  over  whim 
and  arbitrary  will.  There  is  a  law  here  for  a 
maltreated  norse,  or  a  misused  soat  (I  havejust 
seen  two  such  processes),  as  well  as  for  a  great 
lord  insulted ;  and  even  in  the  streets  you  may 
see  the  most  insignificant  foot-passenger  along- 
side of  the  most  splendid  equipages,  walking 
with  the  conviction  expressed  in  his  gait,  that 
he  also  is  somebody :  in  all  this,  in  the  pervad- 
ing prevalence  of  rule  over  arbitrary  will,  is  the 
substance  of  true  liberty.  You  make  essays, 
sublimelv  blundering  to  attain  the  same  thing 
beyond  the  seas  also ;  but  such  liberty  as  the 
English  boast  is  a  growth,  and  has  been  deve- 
loped naturally  out  of  the  past.  This,  however, 
in  France  they  will  not  comprehend.  Accord- 
.  ingly  we  see,  on  your  side  of  the  channel,  the 
despotism  of  prescriptive  dotage  succeeded  by 
the  despotism  of  magnificent  conceptions^  bor^ 
dering  for  the  most  part  on  sheer  madness; 
while  this  again  is  undermined  by  the  yet  strong- 
er despotism  of  vulgar  intrigue  and  unprincipled 
consistency.  And  after  much  noise  and  trum- 
peting, everything  ends  where  it  begun,  because 
your  great  political  geniuses  insisted  on  begin- 
ning where  they  ought  to  have  ended.  A  com- 
mon boor  here  understands  the  science  of  gov- 
ernment better  than  a  whole  corporative  aca- 
demy of  continental  philosophers.  England  is 
the  native  country  of  freedom,  sound  reason, 
manliness^  magnanimity,  and  comfortabilityJ^* 

But  Bollmann  was  far  from  being  a  blind 

*  Tho  word  we  trannlate  here  is  Behaglichkeit, 
It  is  well  known  that  the  Germans  complain  of  not 
beinp  abl«  to  translate  the  Encrlish  word  •*  comfort- 
able "  Behasrlich  ocrtamly  comes  near,  but  it  is 
not  quite  the  thing  ;  it  apphcs  more  to  the  mind. 


admirer  of  everything  in  England.  Despite 
the  fine  language  just  quoted,  he  seems  not 
to  have  found  himself  quite  at  home  amongst 
us ;  he  seems  to  have  loved  the  country  more 
tluui  the  people ;  to  have  respected  the  peo- 
ple more  than  he  loved  them.  To  a  friend 
in  Vienna  he  writes, — 

"  You  in  Vienna  are  famous  for  order,  would 
only  that  worthy  old  Pouthon  were  here !  he 
would  fall  into  an  ecstasy  to  observe  how  great 
a  man  can  be  in  work,  and  how  magnificent  in 
the  useful !  At  the  same  time  the  English  are 
narrouMninded,  cold^  stiff,  if  you  will.  It  is 
difficult  to  be  everything  good.  I  love  the  Eng^ 
lish  much,  but  more  in  the  mass  than  as  individu- 
als. For  this  or  that  stray  travelling  coxcomb, 
one  gets  no  idea  of  the  nation.  Their  national- 
ity is  a  part  of  their  existence.  £n£fland  is  a 
noble  nation,  but  France  is  more  pleasant  to 
live  in,  because  Frenchmen  are  more  aereeable. 
I  can  never  look  upon  an  Englishman  but  as  a 
part  of  the  English  nation,  to  which  I  do  not 
belong.  An  in£vidual  Frenchman  or  German, 
to  me  at  least,  is  loveable  as  an  engaging  total- 
ity. Altofi^ether  there  is  something  more  kindly 
and  friendw  in  the  society  and  manners  of  the 
continent."' 

These  remarks  have  their  truth  doubtless ; 
but,  as  in  all  cases  of  national  character,  the 
weak  points  which  strike  the  stranger  most 
forcibly  are  generally  precisely  those  which 
are  most  closely  in-grown  with  the  sub- 
stantial strength  and  real  greatness  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

Grab  Schlabemdorf,  the  next  character 
whom  Vamhagen  sketches,  was  a  most  singu- 
lar person,  a  sort  of  strange  German  Cole- 
ridge, more  however  of  a  philosopher  and  a 
politician  than  a  poet,  living  like  a  hermit  m 
the  midst  of  the  bustling  history  ol  revolu- 
tionary Paris;  miserly  in  small  things,  the 
lord  of  a  garret,  slovenly  in  his  attire,  and 
cherishing  a  beard ;  but  generous,  even  mag^ 
nificent  on  a  lai^  scale,  and  actuated  in  au 
things  by  motives  of  the  purest  patriotism, 
and  the  most  disinterested  benevolence,  a 
character  ready  made  for  Sir  Walter  Scott 
This  man,  as  a  foreigner  and  a  German  aris- 
tocrat, and  also  as  the  esteemed  friend  of 
Condorcet,  Mercier,  Brissot,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate Girondist  party,  naturally  enough  during 
the  reign  of  terror  was  more  than  "  suspected 
of  being  suspected,"  and  sat  for  many  days, 
first  in  the  Conciergerie,  and  then  in  the 
Luxembourg,  in  constant  expectation  of  the 
guillotine.  He  escaped,  however,  after  all ; 
strangely  enough,  saving  his  life  by  losing 
his  boots!  Vamhagen  relates  the  circum- 
stance as  follows : 

"  One  morning  the  death-cart  came  for  its 
usual  number  of  daily  victims ;  and  Schlabam- 
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dcrf 's  name  was  called  out  He  immediately 
with  the  greatest  coolness  and  good-humour 
prepared  for  departure ;  pesence  of  mind  in 
some  shape,  a  grand  stoicism  or  mere  indiffer- 
ence, were  common  in  those  terrible  times.  And 
Schlabemdorf  was  not  the  man  to  make  an  un- 
graceful departure,  when  the  unavoidable  must 
of  &te  stood  steinly  before  him.  He  was  soon 
dressed,  only  his  boots  were  missing ;  he  sought, 
and  sought,  and  sought,  and  the  gaoler  sought 
with  him  in  this  comer  and  in  that ;  but  they 
were  not  to  be  found.  '  Well,'  said  Schlabem- 
doii  sharply,  *  this  is  too  bad :  to  be  guillotined 
without  my  boots  will  nev^r  do.  Hark  ye,  my 
ffood  friend,*  continued  he  with  simple  good-hu- 
mour to  the  gaoler,  *  take  me  to-morrow ;  one 
day  makes  no  difference ;  it  is  the  man  they 
want,  not  Tuesday  or  Wednesday.*  The  gaoler 
agreed.  The  waggon,  full  enough  without  that 
one  head,  went  off  to  its  destmation ;  Schla- 
bemdorf remained  in  the  prison.  Next  morn- 
ing, at  the  usual  hour,  the  vehicle  returned; 
and  the  victim  who  had  so  strangely  escaped  on 
the  previous  day  was  ready,  boots  and  all,  wait- 
ing the  word  of  command.  But  behold !  his 
name  was  not  heard  that  day ;  nor  the  third 
day,  nor  the  fourth ;  and  not  at  all.  There  was 
no  mystery  in  the  matter.  It  was  naturally 
supposed  that  he  had  fallen  with  the  other  vic- 
tims named  for  the  original  day  ;  in  the  multi- 
tude of  sufferers  no  one  could  curiously  inquire 
for  an  individual;  for  the  days  that  followed 
there  were  enough  of  victims  without  him ;  and 
so  he  remained  in  prison  till  the  fall  of  Robes- 
pierre, when  with  so  many  others  he  recovered 


tainhr  also  received  a  poUte  hint  from  Fouch6 
&ivaiy,  that  '^  the  air  of  Paris  was  not 


or 


good  for  his  health ;"  for  he  burned  inwardly, 
like  a  very  Stein  or  Bliicher,  with  honest 
German  hatred  against  the  splendid  despot. 
In  a  letter  to  Klinger  (quoted  by  Vamhagen), 
the  philosopher  Jacobi  writes  of  him  as  fol- 
lows^ 

*'  A  German  in  every  view,  a  most  remaric- 
able  man,  who  has  lived  through  the  whole 
stages  of  the  revolution  at  Paris  (I  made  ac- 
quaintance with  him  first  so  early  as  the  year 
1786,  in  London) ;  this  man  said  to  me,  'For 
eight  years  here  we  had  nothing  but  a  regular 
topsy-turvy  in  public  affairs,  a  confusion  as  in  a 
country  inn,  where  boors  are  drinking,  every 
one  outroaring  his  neighbour,  and  one  affair  of 
blows  and  cudgels  succeeding  another.  Then 
came  Bonaparte  on  the  stage  with  his  holla ! 
Holla !  cried  he,  and  all  he  did  was  to  cry 
holla !  His  first  necessity  was  to  blow  out  all 
the  lights.  He  brought  no  decision,  but  only  an 
end  of  all  questions.  At  the  same  time  he  med 
alouG,  freedom  or  no  freedom,  religion  or  no  re- 
ligion, morality  or  no  morality ;  it  all  comes  to 
the  same  thing;  libertt,  egalitt,  so  be  it;  only 
let  no  man  open  his  mouth  more,  or  move  in 
any  direction  otherwise  than  he  is  ordered ;  for 
as  things  are  now,  so  ought  they  to  be.  and  so 
must  they  remain.  This  same  speech,  changed 
a  little  01  course  according  to  circumstances,  the 
great  man  addressed  to  the  whole  of  Europe. 
That  one  only  remaining  nest  ofJacobins^  Eng' 


his  liberty.    He  owed  this  miraculous  escape,  land,  shall  be  destroyed,  and  then  the  impudence 


not  the  least  strange  in  the  strange  history  of 
the  Revolution,  partljr  to  the  kindness  of  the 

SLoler,  partly  and  mainly  to  his  good  temper, 
e  was  a  umversal  favourite  in  the  gad." 

Schlabemdorf  was,  we  have  said,  though 
he  lived  all  his  life  in  the  same  street  and 
the  same  garret,  a  hermit  in  Pkris,  no 
Frenchman  in  heart,  but  a  pure  patriot,  and 
cherishing  habitually  the  warmest  interest  in 
German  politics.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
the  historian  in  this  regard  to  know,  what 
Vamhagen  tells  us,  that  he  was  the  author  of 
the  fomous  pamphlet — ^^  J^apoleon  Bona' 
parte  und  das  Framdsische  Volk  unter  seu 
nem  Konsulate"  which  appeared  in  Ger- 
many in  1804,  and  was  tran^ated  into  Eng- 
lish the  same  year ;  a  worthy  precursor  to 
the  publication  which  two  years  afterwards 
appeared  in  Nomberg,  and  for  which,  as  is 
well  known,  the  unfortunate  publisher,  Palm, 
was  shot  by  order  of  Napoleon.  Ail  the 
world  knows  how  pitilessly  that  ^^  equestrian 
Robe^ierre"  hunted  poor  Madame  de  Sta#l 
Qfver  Europe,  because  she  had  dared  to  say  in 
print  that  the  Germans  were  many  of  them 
better  philosophers,  and  all  of  them  more 
honest  men  than  the  then  cormpted  French. 
Schlabemdorf  had  he  not  lived  in  that 
strange,  retired,  anchoretic  &shion,  had  cer- 


of  independent  thought  and  independent  feeling 
will  soon  come  to  an  end,  and  everything  without 
will  straightway  become  as  pliant  and  obedient 
as  the  internal  mights  have  already  shown  then^ 
selves.  Of  the  German  frowardness  there  is  no 
cause  to  give  one*s  self  particular  concern  ;  a 
visible  threat  with  the  cudgel  will  quiet  that 
beast  in  a  moment.** 

These  words,  especially  the  last  which  we 
have  printed  in  italics,  are  remarkable  as 
written  by  a  German  in  Paris,  amid  all  the 
fair  promises  and  rising  glories  of  the  consu- 
late. That  Napoleon  was  actuated  mainly 
during  his  whole  life  by  the  steady  and  un- 
relaxed  purpose  to  prostrate  the  power  of  the 
English  nation,  and  that  he  was  ruined  mainly 
by  the  false  estimate  he  had  formed  of  the 
patriotic  ener^es  of  the  "  sttipid  Germans," 
18  a  matter  (now  that  party  hostilities  on  this 
subject  are  gradually  settling  down  to  sl  juste 
milieu)  patent  to  every  open  eye. 

These  two  biographical  sketches,  of  Boll- 
mann  and  Schlabemdorf,  are  the  only  ones 
that  lead  us  back  to  the  early  period  of  the 
French  revoluticm.  Von  Ense's  own  per- 
sonal memoirs  do  not  become  in  any  way 
connected  with  important  political  changes 
till  the  era  of  the  battle  of  Jena  (1806),  and 
the  battle  of  Wagram  ( 1809).    He  was  bom 
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in  die  ywr  1785^  at  Daneldait  and  boailB 
descant  fiom  an  ^'  ancient&moos,  and  noble" 
Amilj  of  Westphalia.  TUa,  howeTer,  and 
the  young  days  and  youthfol  fiiendi  of  the 
inture  Pruarian  diplomatist,  concern  us  in 
Ensdand  little.  In  Berlin,  1803-1804,  and 
in  Salle,  1806-1807,  while  pursuing  ostena- 
bly  the  study  of  medicine,  he  came  mto  con- 
tact and  fellowship  with  many  of  the  most 
celebratied  literary  characters  of  that  time,  and 
of  those  who  have  since  acquired  celebrity. 
The  student  of  Grerman  literature  will  not 
read  the  part  of  the  autobiography  that  em- 
braces this  era  without  profit.  We  can  only 
afford  to  insert  one  or  two  notices  of  indivi- 
duals who,  either  by  chance  or  merit,  have 
acquired  a  certain  firm  ground  even  in  Eng- 
lish literature.  The  following  notices  of 
William  SchlegePs  lectures,  delivered  in 
Berlin  during  the  winter  of  1803-1804,  will 
be  read  with  interest. 

"  August  William  Schlegel's  eesthetical  lee- 
mres  were  of  the  greatest  use  to  me.  He  helped 
me  to  bring  some  order  and  connection  into  the 
heap  of  unorganized  knowledge  that  I  dragged 
about  with  me,  and  in  reference  to  my  own 
small  productions  I  learned  from  him  to  follow 
more  confidently  the  right  path,  and  eschew  the 
thousand  wrong  ones  with  greater  certainty.  I 
most  confess,  however,  that  even  at  that  time 
we  saw  plainly  that  Schlegel  was  more  a  man  of 
ambitious  talent  than  of  great  natural  genius  ; 
and  though  Nemnann  and  I  were  still  inclined 
to  put  confidence  in  him,  the  other  members  of 
our  coterie  spoke  disparagingly  even  of  his  best 
efforts, — not  a  little  impertinent  as  I  thought. 
But  they  were  strongly  supported  by  Ficnte, 
who,  on  one  occasion,  openly  declared  that  *  the 
elder  brother  voanted  depth  and  the  younger  dear' 
n«5S,  that  both  were  animated  by  a  strongnatred  of 
mediocrity,  but  also  by  a  strong  jealousy  of  such 
high  excellence  as  they  could  neither  attain  to 
themseWes,  nor  gainsay ;  in  which  case  they  ge- 
nerally out  of  their  despair  fell  into  a  stram  of 
excessive  eulogy,  wimess  himself  and  Goethe.' 
Such  remarks  were  anything  but  welcome  to 
me,  rev^ding  as  they  did  the  mward  hoUowness 
of  those  literary  relations  which  I  had  hitherto 
looked  upon  as  most  substantial ;  but  I  was  wil- 
ling to  believe  that  the  natural  severity  of 
Fidite's  character  had  here  played  a  trick  upon 
himself,  or,  that  at  all  events,  whatever  Uberties 
he  might  take,  men  of  my  own  standing  were 
by  no  means  entitled  to  assume  such  a  condem- 
natory tone.  Fichte  was  Fichte,  and  he  was 
entitled  to  certain  privileges  merely  because  he 
was  Fichte." 

We  have  always  been  of  opinion  that 
Schlegel's  lectures,  great  as  their  merit  un- 
doubtedly was,  have  been  generally  over-es- 
timated in  this  country,  for  the  very  obvious 
reason  that  they  supplied  a  manifest  want  in 
our  critictd  literature,  and  particularly  in  re- 
spect of  the  Greek  drama  soared  so  high 


above  the  mere  mmmatical  and  metrical 
pedantries  where  me  school  of  Porson  delimit- 
ed to  pry.  OurreadersmaycompareGoeme's 
estimate  of  the  Schlegel8,P.  Q.  R.  voL  xvL 
As  a  Ddsseldorf  man,  Von  Ense  was  natu- 
rally brought  into  contact  with  Jacobi,  and 
the  Pempelfort  coterie,  cS  whom  Goethe  in 
his  campaign  cS  1792  speaks  not  in  the  most 
complimentary  style,  as  indeed  his  large  and 
catholic  spirit  was  decidedly  opposed  to  all 
sorts  of  seclusion  and  self-containment,  how- 
ever specious.  Our  memoir-writer  paints 
Jacobi^  personality  by  no  means  un&voura- 
bly. 

^  The  noble  impression  of  his  beantifol  tall 
figure,  his  features  instinct  with  mild  intelleo- 
tiudity,  his  address  pleasandy  uigent,  his  ddi- 
cate  and  dignified  manners,  I  can  never  foiget 
He  seemed  to  possess  an  imposing  aristocracy 
of  mien  compoimded  of  the  sage  ami  the  statea- 
man ;  there  was  however  also  to  be  discerned 
by  the  narrow  observer,  a  certain  sensibility  on 
occasions  which*  indicated  that  he  did  not  al- 
ways or  altogether  possess  that  perfect  clearness 
of  intellect,  and  penect  poise  (^  emotioo,  whioh 
it  was  his  constant  endeavour  and  instinctiTe 
striving  to  exhibit  His  manners  indeed  were 
so  winning  and  attractive  that  even  his  most  de- 
cided opponents,  as  Tieck  and  Schleiermacher, 
in  the  nee  of  their  own  ripe  literary  judgments, 
returned  from  visiting  him  in  Mimich  as  his 
most  devoted  admirers." 

At  Halle,  in  1806-1807,  Waa  Ense  met 
with  Wol^  Steffens,  Schleiermacher,  Von 
Raumer,  and  other  names,  some  of  which 
have  since  grown  (for  a  decade  or  two  at 
least)  to  an  European  reputation.  Of  Wolf 
he  speaks  as  follows : 

"Frederick  Augustus  Wolf  appeared  as  a 
king  among  the  leamed  of  Halle.  His  tall,  com- 
fortable (hehagliche)  figure,  his  dignified  calm- 
ness, his  enerffy  that  seemed  to  move  the  most 
multifarious  details  by  a  simple  command,  cave 
him  the  splendour  of  a  dignity  which  he  did  not 
seem  to  require ;  for  he  never  assumed  any  air 
of  superionty,  but  rather,  like  the  great  Freder- 
ick, casting  aside  the  trappings  of  public  charac- 
ter, delighted  to  appear  among  men  merely  as  a 
man;  amid  the  sportive  play  of  wit  and  jest 
more  triumphantly  asserting  nis  intellectaal  su- 
periority, than  if  he  had  stood  apart  in  the  grand 
attitude  ci  what  he  truly  was  to  Halle — a  Na- 
poleon. He  possessed  all  the  common  tools 
aiid  materials  and  appenda^  of  pedantry,  but 
he  had  thoroughly  spirituuized  even  the  bar- 
renest  of  them  {alles  hatte  er  durchgeistet)^  while 
at  the  same  time  his  immense  knowledge,  com- 
municated to  others,  ^ve  their  loose  roving  fan- 
cies a  sure  basis  of  historical  fact  on  which  to 
rest." 

And  in  the  following  passages,  Wolf  and 
Sghlbiermacrer  and  Stbffens  are  well 
compared  and  contrasted. 
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"  The  lectures  b^n ;  and  more  diligent  and 
more  enthusiastic  than  we  were  at  this  period, 
no  auditors  can  be  conceired.  The  course  of 
ancient  history  by  Wolf  was  uncommonly  rich 
and  also  stimulant ;  he  delivered  less  a  narra- 
tion than  a  continuous  criticism,*  and  from  the 
most  cold  and  indifferent  outset,  transported  his 
hearers  by  degrees  into  a  state  of  the  most 
energetic  mental  activity.  At  the  end  of  the  hour 
I  rose  from  the  hardest  antiquarian  investiga- 
tions full  of  a  cheerful  flow  of  feeling,  and  most 
pleasurable  intellectual  excitement.  My  philo- 
logical leaning  induced  me  also  to  hear  Schleier- 
macher*s  Exegesis  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul ; 
and  my  medical  intentions  were  satisfied  in  the 
meantime  by  Steffens*s  two  courses  of  lectures, 
one  on  philosophical  physiology,  the  other  on 
experimental  physics.  I  had  not  yet  mustered 
resolution  enough  to  attack  forooally  Reil  or 
Kurt  Sprengel.  From  Schleiermacher  I  soon 
experienced  great  benefit ;  his  handling  of  the 
subject,  his  sure  criticism,  his  fine  dialectic,' 
were  profitable  to  the  hearer  beyond  the  mere 
occasion  on  which  they  might  be  displayed ; 
and  I  had  occasion  to  observe  then,  how  the 
sympathy  with  clear  and  orderly  intellectual 
energies  exercises  a  powerful  influence  in  sooth- 
ing and  regulating  the  feelings.  Steffens,  again 
carried  his  auditors  away  with  him  at  the  first 
sentence.  It  was  impossible  to  resist  the  swell 
of  profound  thoughts,  grand  combinations,  and 
blooming  phraseology,  that  billowed  on  from  his 
eloquent  tongue.  I  transplanted  myself  with 
ease  into  his  philosophical  views  and  expres- 
sions ;  I  saw  with  astonishment  the  enthusiastic 
teacher  hold  with  firm  control  amidst  his  wild- 
est flights  the  details  of  so  vast  a  subject ;  I  re- 
joiced in  the  amiability  of  an  eloquence  that, 
whatever  else  it  might  express,  alwajrs  revealed 
a  warm  and  a  pure  heart ;  and  even  in  the  con- 
tinual struggle  of  the  Dane  with  a  language  of 
which  he  was  not  yet  fully  master,  I  discerned  a 
secret  charm.  These  lectures  were  indeed  a 
feast  continuall V  repeated,  and  yet  ever  new ; 
they  appeared  however  then  only  in  their  full 
value,  when  they  were  taken  along  with 
Schleiermacher^s,  and  woven  with  them,  as  it 
were,  into  a  whole.  This  calm  self-possession 
and  that  winded  enthusiasm  supplemented  one 
another:  ana  both  teachers  being  agreed  in 
essentials,  beheld  with  pleasure  tne  singular 
co-action  which  arose  out  of  this  intellectual 
contrast ;  for  the  natural  philosophers  heard 
Schleiermacher,  and  the  theologians  heard 
Steffens.  h  were  well  for  the  two  sciences  that 
they  never  were  separated." 

One  must  have  studied  at  a  German  uni- 
versity thoroughly  to  sympathize  with  these 
notices.  The  university  ceuhedrcB  are  to  the 
Germans  what  the  hustings  are  to  us,  all  life 
and  animation,  and  bold  intellectual  rivalry. 

Our  next  extract,  written  at  the  same  pe- 
riod, has  a  political  interest    In  the  foolish 

*  Much  in  the  style  of  Niebahr'f  Roman  History, 
wo  fiiippoM.    It  it  a  style  peeuliirly  calcnUied  to 
dcvclopc  the  iramcMse  erudition  and  profound  criti. 
cal  powers  of  the  German  scholars. 
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words  of  a  single  scholastic  individual,  the 
temper  of  the  whole  Prussian  people  before 
the  battle  of  Jena  is  too  truly  delineated. 

''During  the  whole  summer,  rumours  of  war 
and  movements  of  troops  had  alternated  with 
prospects  of  peace;  but  now  that  Napoleon,  by 
the  completion  of  the  confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  (aimed  manifestly  at  Prussia,)  had 
planted  himself  firmly  in  Germany,  all  hope  of 
peace  vanished,  and  whosoever  in  Prussia  had 
a  voice,  gave  that  voice  vehemently  for  war. 
Reichardt  tried  his  hand  among  the  rest,  and 
published  a  few  war-songs,  that  smacked  rather 
strongly  of  the  Prussian  greDadier ;  the  Austrians 
received  a  prettv  broad  hint  that  had  Prussians 
been  at  Ulm  in  the  previous  year  nlatters  would 
have  gone  differently.  Prussian  troops,  march- 
ing to  the  south  and  west,  appeared  in  and 
around  Halle,  and  fanned  by  their  presence  the 
already  strong  flame  of  war.  Some  hot-heads 
went  straightway  into  a  passion  when  peace 
was  mentioned  even  as  a  possibility,  or  any 
doubt  was  thrown  upon  the  assumed  superiority 
of  the  Prussian  soldiership.  I  rememoer  well 
walking  with  Geheimrath  Schmalz  across  the 
market-places,  when  another  professor  came  up 
to  us  with  the  news  that  war  was  now  finally 
determined  on,  and  that  nothing  now  could  save 
the  mad  Bonaparte  from  destruction.  We 
replied  with  some  observations  about  French 
generals.  '  Generals !'  cried  he,  interrupting  us 
vehemently,  '  where  should  they  come  from  ? 
We  Prussians  have  generals  that  understand 
war,  who  have  known  service  from  their  youth ; 
these  tailors  and  shoemakers  bevond  the  Rhine, 
who  never  knew  that  they  had  legs  to  stand  on 
before  the  Revolution,  in  presence  of  our  prac- 
tised captains  can  only  take  to  their  heels.  I 
pray  you,  in  God's  name,  speak  not  to  me  about 
French  Gexerals  !'  " 

There  is  not  m  the  whole  of  history  a 
more  extraordinary  event  at  first  sight  than 
the  sudden  fall  of  Prussia  in  1806.  But  on 
a  nearer  examination,  it  becomes  evident 
that  the  military  system  of  Frederick,  in 
itself  &r  from  perfect,  had  acquired  a  name 
in  Europe  more  by  virtue  of  his  genius  than 
by  a  permanent  in-dwelling  strength  in  the 
mass  of  the  people ;  under  ^ederick  William 
II.,  corruption  and  vain  confidence  succeed- 
ed ;  necessary  reforms  were  neglected ;  and 
it  was  only  me  pressure  of  terrible  calamity 
calling  into  public  prominence  such  men  as 
Stein,  BlQcher,  Schamhorst,  Gneisenau, 
that  could  enable  the  Prussians  to  stand  up 
again  as  a  great  nation  in  the  face  of  Europe, 
acquitting  themselves  like  men,  more  than 
they  had  ever  done  before,  at  the  Katzhach 
and  at  Dennewitz,  at  Leipzig,  Ligny  and 
Waterloo. 

In  1808-1809,  Von  Ense  transferred  his 
place  of  study,  after  the  migratory  fashion 
common  in  Germany,  to  Tubingen.  Here  he 
made  acquaintance  with  the  celebrated  poet 
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Ludwig  Ubland,  and  with  another  brother  of 
the  fraternity  of  Swabian  poets,  a  most  sin- 
gular and  original  being,  half-poet,  half-mag- 
netist,  himself  living  habitually  in  a  state  of 
semi-magnetism.  As  Justinus  Kemer's 
works  on  Mesmerism  have  been  (more  than 
once)  noticed  in  our  Englbh  periodicals,  the 
following  curious  personal  notices  with  re- 
gard to  him  may  not  be  unacceptable. 


"  KcRNER  follows  medicine,  not  from  any  par- 
ticular preference,  bat  because  it  was  thrown  in 
his  way.    He  has  indeed  a  strange  indifference 
towards  the   external  world.    Something,  he 
says,  a  man  must  do  for  his  bread :  there  is 
drudgery  wherever  we  go ;  so  it  is  best  to  drudge 
at  what  comes  foremost.    But  vdth  all  this 
professional  indifference  he  bas  been  a  hard  stu- 
dent, and  has  made  great  advances  in  medical 
science.    For  his  thesis,  he  has  chosen  the  func- 
tion of  hearing,  and  with  this  view  he  is  mak- 
ing (juite  new  experiments  with  animals.    He 
lives  in  his  room  with  dogs,  cats,  hens,  geese, 
owls,  squirrels,  toads,  lizards,  mice,  and  more 
bestial,  God  knows  what,  on  the  most  friendly 
footing ;  and  his  only  concem  seems  to  be  that 
his  guests  may  not  take  occasion  to  creep  out 
at  the  door,  or  flv  out  at  the  window ;  as  for  his 
books  and  his  ciothes  he  lets  them  be  used  or 
abused  as  the  animals  please ;  neither  if  they 
snarl  or  howl  him  out  of  his  sleep,  or  even  bite 
him,  does  it  seem  to  discompose  him  in  the 
least.    His  experiments  are  ingenious  and  cun- 
ningly devised ;  but  on  all  occasions  he  takes 
special  care  to  avoid  anything  that  may  cause 
pain.    He  lives  indeed  generally  in  a  state  of 
mtimate  communion  with  nature,  and  knows  it 
well,  especially  on  its  mysterious  side.    His 
eyes  have  something  ghost-like  igeisterhafi^) 
and  piuus ;  he  possesses  the  singular  power  of 
making  his  heart  beat  quicker  by  an  act  of  mere 
volition,  but  he  cannot  stop  the  motion  when  it 
is  once  begun ;  the  observations  which  Ritter 
recently   made   on  Campetti — the  pendulum- 
movement  of  the  ring  on  the  silk  thread,  and 
other  such  like  magico^magneiical  phenomena, 
are  exhibited  also  in  his  case  in  remarkable 
force.    He  himself  is  decidedly  somnambulistic. 
He  will  sit  for  a  long  time  musing  and  dream- 
ing, and  then  suddenly  starting  up,  laugh  heartily 
at  the  fright  he  has  ffiven  the  bystanders.    He 
bas  a  most  wonderful  trick  of  imitating  mad- 
ness ;  and  though  he  generally  bc^s  this  in  a 
humorous  style,  one  can  see  that  it  is  a  serious 
enough   matter,  even  with  himself,  before  he 
ends.    In  poetry,  the  popular  romance  and  bal- 
lad are  his  natural  element — the  simple  voice 
and  rude  strens^h  of  nature ;  compositions  of 
a  higher  order  of  art  he  tolerates,  but  he  does 
not  enjoy ;  it  is  impossible  indeed  to  make  him 
speak   the   language   of  books ;  his  familiar 
phrase  is  caught  up  from  the  countrv  people. 
He  has  no  well-developed  taste  for  tne  plastic 
arts  ;  in  music  he  has  made  the  Jews^-harp  his 
own,  and  can  witch  from  this  strange  and  im- 
perfect instrument  the  tenderestand  most  touch- 
ing tones.    Imagine  now  the  simplest  and  most 
careless  apparel,  a  forward  leaning  in  his  car- 


lean  on  something,  or  to  lay  himself  down  (he 
will  on  all  occasions  prefer  lying  in  an  awkward 
to  sitting  in  an  easy  position,)  and  with  all  this 
a  slim,  well  made,  and  by  no  means  ill-look- 
ing young  man.  So  you  have  a  perfect  picture 
of  my  Kemer." 

We  add  a  story  of  a  singular  kind. 

**  It  was  deep  in  winter,  and  Kemer  was  sit- 
ting with  a  friend,  an  enlightened  and  sensible 
person.    The  candle  was  buminfi;,  and  a  guitar 
lay  on  the  table ;  he  commenced  playing.    As 
he  was  fingering  the  instrument  he  felt  suddenly 
a  feeling   of  constraintment  come  over  him, 
which  quickly  increased  ;  he  was  in  a  state  to 
himseu  undefinable,  and  such  as  he  had  never 
before  experienced ;  he  had  neither  measure  nor 
expression  for  what  he  felt;  and  his  condition 
rose  to  a  climax  of  perplexit)r  on  his  perceiving 
that  his  friend,  who  sat  beside  him,  evidently 
over-mastered  by  a  similar  emotion,  was  looking 
in  terror  over  his  head.    He  now  felt  as  if  a  terri- 
ble weiffht  was  pressing  upon  him  from  above, 
and  in  the  same  moment,  when  the  painful  feel- 
ing had  mounted  to  a  crisis,  his  friend  sprang 
up,  and  cried  out  ftill  of  terror,  *  Oh,  Jesus,  Ker- 
iier  !'  and  rushed  out  of  the  room.    Kemer  fell 
down,  and  lay  for  a  time  unconscious,  not  from 
the  fright  however,  as  he  expressly  asseverates, 
but  from  the  continued  action  or  the  exciting 
cause,  whatever  it  might  be,  within.    iSteiger' 
ung   seines   inneren  Zustandes.)     When  he 
came  to  himself,  he  left  the  chamber  hurriedly, 
and  walked  about  for  a  little  in  the  open  air  ; 
the  clear  starry  winter-night  refreshed  him,  and 
when  he  came  in  again  he  could  quiedy  lay 
himself  to  sleep.    Early  in  the  morning  he  met 
his  friend — both   were   embarrassed;   but   at 
length  his  friend,  still  shuddering  at  the  recol- 
lection, narrated  how  while  Kemer  was  playing 
on  the  guitar  the  preceding  evening,  suddenly  a 
figure  appeared  to  form  itself  above  Kemer*s 
head,  and  then  drew  away  along  the   wall. 
Kemer  knew  only,  that  as  he  was  playing  a 
feeling  of  anxiety  came  on  him  from  above ; 
then  suddenly  he  became  very  cold,  and  every- 
thing around  unusually  light  and  clear.    Nei- 
ther of  them  could  find  out  any  external  cir- 
cumstance that  could  have  caused  this  appari- 
tion: when  Kemer  returned,  he  found  the  light 
burnt  out,  and  no  closeness  in  the  air.    They 
could  find  no  words  to  express  the  strangeness 
of  the  feeling  each  had  experienced.    Kemer 
can  never  tell  this  story  without  a  most  unpleas- 
ant feeling ;  and  he  almost  repents  that  he  has 
told  it  me.    The  feeling,  he  says,  was  so  terri- 
ble, that  he  felt  as  if  instant  death  or  madness 
should  have  seized  him :  before  the  fit,  he  had 
been  verv  merry  and  in  excellent  spirits;  but 
the  next^ay  he  felt  himself  tmwell,  was  seized 
by  an  affection  similar  to  St.  Vitus  dance,  and 
was  obliged  to  continue  many  days  under  med- 
ical care.    Even  now  he  insists  that  the  whole 
was  a  matter  of  bodily  disease,  and  rejects  any 
theory  of  ghosts  as  applicable  to  the  case;  but 
he  still  persists  in  the  reality  of  the  wonderful 
apparition,  and  can  in  nowise  talk  himself  out 
of  the  belief  that  such  a  thing  actually  was  seen.*' 

In  our  opinion  this  apparition  is  one  of  a 

riage,  an  uneven  gait,  a  constant  inclination  to,  series  of  most  interesting  psychological  facts 
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which  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  investi- 
eated  by  our  physiologists  and  philosophers. 
The  facts  of  Mesmerism,  in  so  &r  as  they  are 
really /octtf,  come  under  the  same  category. 
We  regret  that  we  cannot  accompany  our 
author  to  Bayreuth,  where  he  holds  a  very 
pleasant  ttte-^-ttte  with  Jean  Paul  Richter  in 
1808.  As  little  can  we  afford  to  give  an 
English  echo  to  his  extraordinary  praises 
of  his  Qjctraordinary  wife  Rahel — a  wo- 
man unquestionably  of  high  talent,  but 
who,  though,  like  Bettine  Berentano,  a 
Goethe-worshipper,  having  had  the  chance 
to  "marry  Varnhagen  von  Ense,  instead  of 
writing  love-letters  to  Goethe,  has  not  been 
so  fortunate  in  acquiring  a  literary  reputation 
on  this  side  of  the  channel.  It  is  our  duty, 
however,  to  refer  the  student  of  recent  Eu- 
ropean history  to  this  Berlin  lady :  her  cor- 
respondence, published  at  Leipzig  in  1836, 
contains  letters  to  and  from  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  public  characters  of  the  age 
which  is  just  djring  out.  The  correspon- 
dence with  Gentz  wUl  be  found  particularly 
interesting.  Meanwhile  we  are  pressed  by 
more  important  matter  fix)m  Vamhagen's  own 
portfolio.  His  account  of  the  famous  ball 
given  by  Prince  Schwartzenberg  after  the 
peace  in  1810,  will  be  read  with  interest  by 
those  whose  memory  extends  to  those  times. 
Younger  readers  will  be  more  pleased  with 
the  account  of  Napoleon's  court  in  the  same 
year,  from  which  we  make  a  considerable 
extract.  After  describing  the  impatience, 
confiision  and  not  very  courtly  manners  of 
the  ante-chamber,  our  author  proceeds  to 
describe  the  audience  as  follows : — 

"  At  length  the  momeDt  of  audience  arrived, 
aod  on  a  signal  given  the  whole  assembly 
rushed  in  disorder  to  the  door,  crashed  and 
squeezed  right  and  left  without  any  ceremony. 
Pages  and  guards  filled  the  passage  and  ante- 
chambers ;  petty  bustling  importance  was  eager 
here  also  to  fix  the  general  eye  on  itself,  and  the 
soldiers  seemed  the  only  ones  in  the  crowd  who 
appeared  to  know  how  to  perform  their  part  in 
a  decent  and  orderly  manner — ^a  virme,  how- 
ever, which  they  had  learned  not  at  court,  but 
from  their  corporals. 

**  After  a  semi-circle  had  been  formed  in  the 
hall  of  audience,  and  the  expectants  had  ar- 
ranged themselves  in  several  close  rows,  the 
call  of  VEmpkreur  announced  Napoleon,  who 
came  in  from  the  far  end  of  the  room.  In 
simple  blue  uniform,  his  litde  hat  under  his 
arm,  he  advanced  heavily  {gckwerfallig)  up  to 
us.  His  manner  indicated  the  inward  struggle 
of  a  mind  that  wishes  to  attain  an  object  hy 
means  of  certain  persons  whom  he  is  inwardly 
compelled  to  despise.  On  this  occasion  he 
would  (kave  wished  to  appear  as  favourably  as 
possible ;  but  it  seemed  as  if  he  thought  it  not 
worth  the  trouble  of  the  effort;  for  naturally 
his  manner  was  anything  but  pleasing.   He  was 


accordingly  in  some  things  too  intentional,  and 
in  some  thmss  too  careless ;  in  every  word  and 
gesture  resUessness  and  dissatisfaction  were 
visible.  He  tumed  first  to  the  Austrian  embassy, 
which  occupied  the  one  end  of  the  half-moon. 
The  unlucky  /tte  afforded  matter  for  various 
inquiries  and  observations.  The  Emperor  evi< 
dently  wished  to  appear  sympathetic;  he  even 
used  words  of  emotion,  but  in  this  tone  be  did  not 
succeed  at  all,  and  he  accordingly  dropped  it. 
He  was  much  less  polite  to  the  Russian  ambas- 
sador Eurakin ;  and  as  he  went  along  the  circle 
some  look  or  thought  must  have  strangely  dis- 
turbed him,  for  he  fell  into  a  terrible  fit  of  ill- 
humour,  and  let  out  his  passion  violently  on  one 
of  the  persons  present  of  less  note,  whose  name 
I  do  not  recolieet ;  was  displeased  with  every 
answer,  rated  and  threatened,  and  kept  the  poor 
mortal  for  a  short  season  in  the  most  pamful . 
state  of  suffering.  Certain  persons  who  stood 
next  to  this  victim,  and  were  themselves  in  no 
small  apprehension  lest  the  thunder  might  also 
break  before  them,  assured  me  afterwards  that 
there  was  no  cause  whatever  for  this  volcanic 
outbreaking.  The  Emperor  only  took  the 
nearest  object  on  whom  he  could  safely  let  out 
his  iU-humour ;  and  that  he  was  accustomed  to 
do  this  even  intentionally,  that  others  might  be 
kept  in  due  terror  and  submission. 

**  As  he  passed  further  on,  he  sought  to  speak 
in  a  more  moderate  tone ;  but  it  would  not  do. 
He  spoke  in  short,  hasty  and  abrupt  sentences, 
running  over  the  more  mdifferent  subjects  with 
a  passionate  celerity ;  and  even  when  he  meant 
to  be  kind,  there  was  always  something  of 
an^er  in  his  tone,  A  more  rough,  untamed 
voice  indeed  I  have  scarcely  heard. 

"  His  eyes  were  dark-vaulted  {dunkel  untoolbl), 
fixed  straight  before  him  on  the  floor,  and  mm- 
'me  oidyoack wards  quick,  and  then  to  the 
individuals  whom  he  successively  addressed. 
When  he  smiled,  it  was  only  with  the  mouth 
and  a  part  of  the  cheek;  forehead  and  eye 
remained  immoveably  dark.  When  he,  as  I 
once  or  twice  observed,  forced  his  whole  coun- 
tenance into  a  smile,  the  effect  was  yet  more 
forbidding.  The  unnatural  union  of  playfulness 
and  seriousness  had  something  truly  terrible  in 
it.  I  know  not  what  to  think  of  those  persons 
who  have  found  grace  in  the  expression  of  these 
features,  and  captivating  friendliness  in  these 
manners.  However  much  of  plastic  beauty  his 
countenance  might  boast,  it  was  hard  also  and 
severe  as  marble,  fiir  from  all  confidence,  of  any- 
thing like  heartiness  incapable. 

"  His  conversation,  when  I  heard  him,  was 
commonplace  both  in  matter  and  manner,  with- 
out soul,  without  wit,  without  power,  nay,  even 
•now  and  then,  altogether  low  and  laughable. 
Faber,  in  his  Notices  sur  VInterieur  de  la 
France,  has  discoursed  at  length  on  the  inter- 
rogatories which  Napoleon  used  to  put  to  so 
many  parties,  and  which  have  been  often  so 
unreasonably  lauded ;  on  the  occasion  of  which 
I  am  now  speaking  1  had  not  yet  read  the  book ; 
but  I  have  since  found  everything  in  it  con- 
firmatory of  my  own  experience.  His  question- 
ing frequently  resemblea  the  lesson  of  a  school- 
boy not  quite  certain  of  his  game,  and  continually 
repeating  to  himself  what  he  fears  otherwise 
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may  not  be  ready  for  the*  moment  when  it  is 
required.    This  is  literally  true  of  a  visit  which 
Napcdeon,  a  short  time  before,  had  made  to  the 
great  library*  on  which  occasion  even  when  going 
up  the  staircase  he  was  continually  asking  for 
the  celebrated  passage  in  Josephus  where  the 
historian  speaks  of  Christ,  and  appeared  to  have 
no  other  omect  for  his  present  visit  than  thus  to 
make  a  display  of  this   scrap  of  classicality 
which  he  had  just  acquired;  it  seemed  quite  as 
if  he  had  learned  his  questions  by  heart.    No 
man  was  fonder  of  displaying  his  knowledge, 
even  when  it  was  of  the  most  general  and 
superficial  kind.    He  happened  to  ask  a  res- 
pectable gentleman  from  me  north  of  Germany 
to  what  country  he  belonged,  and  when  the 
gentleman  named  a  district  bordering  on  Hol- 
land, Napoleon,  turning  on  his  heels  with  an  air 
of  triumph,  interrupted  him — ^Ah  je  sais  bien, 
c'est  du  Nord,  c'est  de  la  HoUande  V    To  the 
many  French  who  heard  this,  the  Emperor's 
minute  geographical  knowledge  on  this  occasion 
would  no  doubt  appear  admirable ;  those  who 
possessed  the  reqmsite  local  information  might 
not  be  surprised  at  the  Emperor's  ignorance  of 
the  border  districts    of  North  Germany,  but 
could  not  but  smile  at  his  ridiculous  affectation 
of  knowledge.    Not  so  happy  was  he,  however, 
with  Lacepede  in  the  museum ;  he  took  the 
giraffe  for  a  bird,  and  as  such  praised  it  to  his 
consort,  who  wiA  Lacepede  became  quite  anx- 
ious about  Napoleon's    blunder;    which  the 
Emperor  observing,  broke  off  the  conversation 
roughly,  and  went  away  in  evident  ill-humour. 
The  petty  zeal  with  which  Napoleon  endea- 
voured to  shine  in  the  social  circle— a  sphere 
for  which  he  was  altogether  unfitted— was  on 
occasions  perfectly  ludicrous ;  here  he  failed  in 
every  attempt,  as  in  other  more  serious  matters, 
to  our  deep  sorrow,  he  had  uniformly  succeeded. 
One  cause  of  his  bad  success  as  a  conversation- 
alist lay  no  doubt  in  the  habit  he  had  of  saying 
severe  and  unpleasant  things ;  but  even  when 
he  wished  seriously  to  make  himself  ameable, 
he  seldom  could  bring  it  beyond  the  tnning  and 
insignificant ;  and  I  was  myself  witness  to  an 
occasion  in  St.  Cloud,  where  to  a  whole  row  of 
ladies  he  could  say  nothing  but  the  same  sen- 
tence twenty  times  over — II  fait  chaud. 

"  It  is  true  that  not  a  few  ene^etic  phrases 
are  current  from  Napoleon's  mouth,  and  his 
commands  are  for  tne  most  part  short  and 
severe;  but  in  these  it  is  more  the  mi^ht  of 
the  mind  that  ^eaks  than  the  speech  itself  that 
compels  attenuon.  It  is  always  the  Emperor 
who  speaks,  and  in  him,  not  in  the  orator,  lies 
the  charm.  Several  happy  ideas,  again,  that  are 
commonly  ascribed  to  him,  belong  properly  to 
other  persons,  who  were  too  politic  to  revin- 
dicate the  intellectual  property  which  the  Em- 
Seror  1^  neatly  pocketed.  W  hen  on  the  other 
and  he  spoke  continuously  in  greater  fulness  of 
communication,  as  he  loved  to  do,  and  let  him- 
self out  in  an  infinity  of  phrases,  heaping  facts 
and  arguments  with  the  greatest  fluency  on  one 
another,  on  such  occasions  one  missed  very 
much  order  and  continuity,  clearness,  and  pre- 
cision of  ideas;  at  the  same  time  he  never  lost 
sight  of  his  purpose;  but  it  was  not  by  his 
words  so  much  as  by  his  superiority  as  a  general, 


and  by  the  iron  might  of  his  will,  that  he  was 
wont  so  suT^y  to  attain  that  purpose.  In  these 
latter  qualities  indeed  consists  his  true  great- 
ness ;  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  decking  him 
out  in  excellences  which  he  did  not  posscuss ;  as 
the  incarnation  of  victory  and  the  instinct  of 
command  he  remains  one  of  the  greatest  men 
that  ever  have  been.  Alexander,  Cssar  and 
Frederick  possessed  the  gift  of  eloquence ;  Na- 
poleon could  never  acquire  it;  his  intellectual 
constitution,  and  yet  more  the  tone  of  his  feel- 
ings, would  not  admit  of  it. 

**  This  is  the  true  reason  why  Napoleon  was 
so  sensitive  to  all  attacks  with' the  weapons  of 
wit ;  he  was  utterly  naked  here,  and  could  not 
return  the  thrust ;  a  clever  song  or  a  well-pointed 
lampoon  could  make  him  perfectly  rabid.  At 
that  time  there  was  current  in  Paris  a  song  on 
his  new  marriage,  written  in  the  tone  of  the 
commonest  street  ballads,  but  without  doubt 
composed  by  some  of  the  higher  classes.  The 
Emperor  saw  his  splendour  and  his  power 
stained  by  a  vulgar  rhyme,  and  snorted  revenge ; 
but  the  police  knew  as  little  of  the  writer  as  of 
the  distributors.  I  had  received  a  copy  by  the 
penny-post  without  name  and  badly  wntten, 
and  nad  repeated  the  words  so  often  to  my  in- 
timate friends  that  I  could  now  say  them  bv 
heart  Strangely  enough,  as  these  things  wiu 
happen,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  Emperor, 
frowning  and  out  of  humour  as  I  have  described 
him,  was  passing  the  spot  where  I  stood,  what 
should  come  into  my  head  but  this  same  song, 
words  and  melody  in  full  incarnation  to  mv 
fancy,  and  there  tne  little  devil  be^n  to  wort 
so  busily  thati  was  on  the  point  of  yielding  to 
the  temptation  and  hummmg  the  fatal  stave 
audibly,  when  suddenly,  to  my  great  relief,  the 
levee  broke  up,  and  repeated  deep  bows  from  aU 
sides  accompanied  the  departure  of  Napoleon, 
who  had  aimed  none  of  his  harsh  woras  but 
cmly  a  single  penetrating  look  at  me,  on  the 
withdrawal  of  which  however  I  felt  as  if  I  had 
escaped  from  imminent  bodily  danger. 

Such  is  a  thorough  German  account  of  Na- 
poleon's court.  The  French  of  coarse,  as 
we  all  know,  b  to  a  different  tune : 

'*  Tons  les  coeurs  ctaient  contens : 
On  admirait  son  cortege ; 
Chacun  disait— Quel  beau  temps! 
Le  ciel  toujours  le  protege ; 
Son  sourir  ^tait  bien  doux." 

As  Beranger  sings.  Both  accounts  are  true. 
We  have  said  nothing  of  the  battle  of  Wa- 
gram  in  1809,  where  Vamhagen  served  m 
the  Austrian  army,  because  having  been 
wounded  on  the  first  day,  which  was  a  mere 
overture,  his  account  of  the  main  action  is 
necessarily  a  mere  redaction  of  the  statements 
made  by  the  original  authorities.  With  great 
pleasure,  on  the  other  hand,  do  we  refer  to 
his  notices  of  Baron  von  Stein,  with  whom 
he  lived  seemingly  in  terms  of  great  intima- 
cy in  the  year  1811  at  Prague,  immediately 
previous  to  that  great  man's  departure  for 
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Russia*  Wherever  hatred  to  Napoleon  and 
hope  for  Germany  was,  there  was  Stein — ^the 
rough  and  rude,  hut  fiery,  nohle-minded,  and 
indefatigable  patriot.  His  peculiar  polemical 
fashion  of  conversation  is  well  described  in 
the  following  passage : — 

'*  Stein  lived  at  Prague  in  a  ver^  retired  man- 
ner ;  for,  thouffh  he  was  on  the  most  intimate 
footing  with  the  first  families  of  the  place,  he 
was  accustomed  to  make  claims  upon  his  asso- 
ciates such  as  very  few  were  in  a  condition  to 
satisfy.  Real  German  honour  and  finnness  were 
indeed  with  him  the  first  and  indispensable  re- 
quisites :  but  he  demanded  also  a  certain  pdish 
and  scientific  culture,  decision,  energy,  and,  if 
possible,  also  wit  and  soul.  1  had  no  preten- 
sions in  myself  to  be  made  cne  of  the  select 
few  whom  ne  honoured  with  his  society ;  but  I 
had  travelled  about  much  in  Germany,  had  been 
in  Paris,  and  studied  Napoleon ;  and  these  acci- 
dental accomplishments  were  sufficient  to  pro- 
cure me  admission  into  the  envied  circle.  He 
received  me  evidently  with  purposed  friendli- 
ness; but,  notwithstanding  this,  there  was 
something  abrupt  and  altogether  unceremonious 
in  our  first  meeting.  It  was  indeed  easily  to  be 
read  in  his  whole  bearing  that  he  was  an  enemy 
to  all  sorts  of  roundabout.  He  was  without 
pride  or  pretence  of  any  kind — simple,  plain  and 
natural.  In  discourse  ne  was  uncommonly  viva- 
cious. We  difiered  on  many  points :  but  every 
doubt  on  my  part  only  served  as  a  new  spur  to 
his  zeal,  ana  he  did  not  shun  to  enter  into  the 
most  extensive  details,  in  order  to  correct  any 
errors  into  which  he  thought  I  had  fiillen.  When 
he  discoursed  on  Prussian  afiairs,  and  began  to 
criticise  the  conduct  of  the  various  public  men 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  wisdom  or 
folly  on  the  late  trying  occasions,  there  was 
something  both  in  his  matter  and  manner  that 
on  the  opposition  side  of  a  British  parliament 
must  have  produced  a  wonderful  efiect.  When 
his  zeal  was  at  full  gallop  a  sort  of  tremulous 
movement  seemed  to  seize  voice  and  gesture ;  he 
Would  shut  his  eyes,  and  scarcely  he  able  to 
bring  out  his  words  articulately.  But  immedi- 
ately he  recovered  himself;  and  with  the  calm 
self-possession  of  triumphant  intellect,  he  scanned 
the  listener,  reading  with  keen  and  command- 
ing eye  every  secret  objection  in  his  face,  and 
then  storming  upon  hun  with  new  hard  and  ir- 
resistible onset  of  truth !  To  enter  into  conver- 
sation with  him  vras  certain  batde ;  a  continual 
danger  by  some  sudden  turn  to  be  drawn  into 
violent  altercation,  because  it  was  his  pleasure 
to  turn  every  one  present  in  imagination  into  an 
antagonist;  and  this  without  any  hostile  feeling, 
without  personal  intention  or  any  permanent 
impression  on  his  own  mind.  This  ^ve  to  the 
intercourse  with  Stein  a  peculiar  charm :  and 
the  irritation  which  it  produced  was  of  a  kind 
that  sensible  men  sougnt  rather  than  avoided. 
Even  persons  in  the  most  elevated  social  posi- 
tion, (towards  whom  Stein  only  tempered  his 
usual  manner  by  a  slight  admixture  (^  numour), 
were  captivated  by  his  blunt  and  straightfor- 
ward character.  So  afterwards  the  Emperor 
Alexander.** 


The  energetic,  boldly  practical  character 
of  this  great  statesman  (if  not  a  statesman 
generally,  at  least  one,  and  of  the  best,  for 
tiiose  stirring  times,)  is  also  well  caught  from 
the  account  of  his  favourite  characters  and 
authors  given  in  the  following  passage : — 

«  ScHAKNHORST  and  Gncisenau  were  the  men 
of  his  heart.  After  them  he  expressed  the  high- 
est esteem  for  Niebtthb,  no  less  as  a  practical 
statesman  than  as  a  profoimd  scholar :  his  his- 
tory of  Rome  he  admired  both  for  its  learning 
and  its  ingenuity;  but  he  had  one  objection, 
that  with  these  high  qualities  Niebuhr  did  not 
write  German;  but  that  through  his  native  lan- 
guage, English  always  peeped,  he  having  spoil- 
ed his  style  by  too  exclusive  an  enthusiasm  for 
English  literature  in  his  early  years.  Of  Ger- 
man learned  men  generally  he  had  no  very  high 
opinion :  but  he  perused  and  recommended 
Hecren  as  thorough  {grUndlick)  and  practical, 
and  spoke  also  in  the  highest  terms  of  Fichte,  on 
account  of  his  Rtden  an  die  Deutsche  Nation 
(Discourses  to  the  German  People.)  For  the 
philosophers,  however,  generally,  he  had  small 
toleration,  and  pronounced  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  then  heads  of  schools  in  plain  German — 
Mad.  Schleiermacher's  philosophical  religion 
also  was  beyond  his  reach  (war  him  zu  geis- 
treich,)  and  in  respect  of  orthodoxy  more  than 
suspicious." 

No  wonder  that  with  these  sympathies 
Stein  assigned  the  first  place  in  the  political 
eloquence  of  the  time  to  the  celebrated 
Amdt: — 

"  When  the  great  preparations  for  the  Rus- 
sian war,  in  1812,  were  going  on,  Stdn  remain- 
ed in  a  state  of  the  most  violent  excitement. 
Anything  like  calm  consideration  with  him 
was  now  out  of  the  question.  He  had  got  hold 
of  the  proof  sheets  of  Amdt's  *  Spirit  of  the 
Age.'  I  called  on  him  one  morning,  uid  straight- 
way he  began  to  read  out  to  me  lonff  passages 
with  increasing  enthusiasm,  but  he  seldom  made 
out  a  paffe  continuously,  so  vehemendy  was  he 
pressed  oy  the  necessity  to  express  his  own  feel- 
ings. *  Since  Burke,'  cried  he, '  nothing  of  such 
true  political  eloquence  has  appeared,  nothing 
of  such  urgent  truth.  He  recommended  this 
style  to  my  imitation.'  *  On  this  road,'  said  he, 
*  you  may  expect  to  write  something  to  the  pur- 
pose, the  trutn  of  facts,  not  metaphysical  phrases ! 
Do  you  understand  me,  Herr  Metaphysicus  V  " 

These  passages  are  dated  1811-12.  In 
May  of  this  latter  year  Stein  received  an  in- 
vitation from  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  make 
Us  head-quarters  St.  Petersburg ;  and  look- 
ing on  himself  as  always  a  stranger  where 
Napoleon  was,  and  always  at  home  where 
his  enemies  were,  he  did  not  long  hesitate. 
"  Think  not  my  conduct  strange,"  said  he  to 
a  fiiend,  "  that,  like  a  young  man,  at  my 
time  of  life  I  expatriate  myself,  and  enter 
upon  a  new  and  unknown  career.     The  mof" 
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who  has  lost  his  fatherland  is  necessarily  an 
adventurer.  There  is  no  choice :  I  must  seek 
freedom  and  fatherland  at  the  end  of  the 


his  fingers;  and  there  is  no  question  that 
such  a  roan  could  not  live  in  the  capital  of 
the  Czar  without  exercising  a  most  important 
influence  on  the  mind  of  Alexander,  and 
through  him  aflTecting  the  whole  character  of 
the  war.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  spring 
of  1813,  Kutusoff  and  a  strong  party  with 
him,  having  driven  the  French  across  the 
Vistula,  were  unwilling  to  change  a  defensive 
jMitriotic  war  into  a  war  of  aggression  against 
France.  Had  this  narrow  policy  prei^ed. 
Napoleon  certainly  never  could  have  been 
beaten  by  the  Prussians  alone,  or  even  by  the 
Prussians  and  Austrians  combined.  Among 
those  whose  burning  hate  against  Napoleon 
contributed  to  the  adopticm  of  that  more  libe- 
ral policy,  which  found  a  glorious  issue  in 
the  battle  of  Leipzig,  Stein  deserves  to  be 
named  the  first. 

Our  limits  forbid  us  to  accompany  Von 
Ense  through  the  German-Danish  campaign 
of  1813,  and  the  French  campaign  of  1814 ; 
in  both  of  which  he  served  under  the  famous 
Ck)ssack  cajptain.  Colonel  Tettenbom.  His 
notes  on  this  part  of  his  career  are  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  history  of  the  time.  We  can- 
not say,  however,  that  we  are  much  pleased 
with  his  portrait  of  Tettenbom.  We  cannot 
believe  that  he  has  shown  us  the  whole  man. 
The  picture  is  as  neat,  pretty  and  smooth  as 
one  of  Felix  Neff 's  Cathedrals.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  paint  a  Tettenbom  or  a  Bliicher  to 
any  purpose  in  the  cabinet  or  fency  style 
which  Vamhagen  affects.* 

We  have  already  expressed  our  general 
dissatisfaction  with  the  account  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  given  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  new  series  of  these  memoirs.  It  is  alto- 
gether uninspired  by  those  bold  and  familiar 
glances  into  character  that  pierce  through  the 
specious  proprieties  of  high  life,  and  l^hind 
the  stage-dress  of  the  court  and  the  cabinet 
teach  us  to  measure  and  value  the  man. 
Tme  enough  it  is,  indeed,  that  diplomatists, 
like  comedians,  lawyers,  and  other  acton  of 
all  kinds,  behind  the  public  mask,  have  often 
no  private  character  to  show ;  but  this  occurs 
only  with  the  narrower  class  of  minds.  At 
Vienna,  in   1814-15,  there   were  subjects 


enouffh  for  the  bold  brush  of  a  Rubens — had 
Vanmagen  not  been  a  paper-curler. 

Shoidd  the  volumes  that  follow  of  this 
work  possess  any  peculiar  interest,  we  shall 
not  fail  to  acquaint  our  readers.  For  oui^ 
selves  we  expect  but  little.  The  nearer  he 
approaches  tne  present,  the  more  will  Von 
Ense's  courtly  soul  be  anxious  to  finger  and 
carve  down  we  great  broad  troths  of  nature 
into  a  mere  ^cabinet  catalogue  of  diploHoatic 
decencies.  We  expect  mdre  fit)m  the  me- 
moirs of  Amdt  and  Steffens  which  have  just 
been  published.  Amdt  at  least  is  a  man  of 
muscle :  and  when  he  speaks  at  all  will  speak 
out — ^if  he  can.  Whether  he  can  or  cannot 
in  any  particular  case  depends  upon  the  cen- 
sorship. 


•  Von  Enj«o  has  written  a  life  of  BlOchcr.  The 
prcaent  writer  has  not  ecrn  it.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever,  that  vuch  a  work,  to  be  written  well,  Hiinuld 
be  written  by  Amdt,  or  a  man  of  that  calibre. 


Art.  II. — Piesni  Ukrainskie^  wydane  przez 
P.  Maxymowicza,  w  Moskwie,  1834. 
(Sonss  of  Ukraine,  published  by  Maxy- 
mowicz,  at  Moscow,  1834.) 

DuEiNG  that  period  of  the  middle  ages 
when  the  west  and  the  south  of  Europe  were 
studded  with  Gothic  castles,  and  when 
Rhodes  and  Malta  were  the  asylum  of  the 
military  religious  orders — ^the  scanty  wrecks 
of  the  great  armies  that  had  marched  into 
Palestine — ^it  was  not  so  much  as  surmised 
that,  behind  the  rampart  which  Poland  op- 
posed to  the  barbarians  of  the  East,  there  ex- 
isted a  powerM  confederacy  of  warlike  men, 
who,  occupied  incessantly  in  the  pursuit  of 
arms,  lived  only  by  war  and  for  war.  By  a 
strange  fetality,  these  men,  though  tiiey  strug- 
gled in  a  sacred  cause — in  the  defence  of 
Qieir  religion,  nationality,  and  homes — gained 
ultimately,  however,  only  a  name  of  opprobri- 
um, that  of  Cossacks,  equivalent,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  civilized  nations,  to  that  of  robbers  and 
savages.  Notwithstanding  their  name  of  re- 
proach, the  history  of  these  men  occupies  an 
unportant  place  in  the  annals  of  south-eastern 
Europe.  The  military  system  of  the  East, 
like  a  mighty  tree,  soon  overspread  with  its 
branches  the  Dnieper,  the  D>on,  the  Black 
Sea,  the  Sea  of  AzoflT,  the  Volga,  the  Yaik, 
the  Caucasus,  and  the  Ural.  Numerous  and 
wide-spreading  as  were  these  branches,  they 
must  nevertheless  be  viewed  only  as  forming 
a  perfect  whole,  springing  from  the  same 
stem,  and  animated  by  one  and  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  vitality. 

Few  subjects  of  historical  investigation 
have  had  the  ill  luck  to  be  worse  compre- 
hended than  the  Cossacks;  and  yet  tiiey 
have  been  written  of,  and  commented  upon, 
by  authors  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe.   The 
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cause  of  this  seeming  anomaly  will  be  iound 
on  the  one  part  in  the  ignorance  of  the  Scla- 
vonic language  which  prevails  universally 
amongst  these  authors,  and  on  the  other,  in 
the  multifarious  incorrect  reports  circulated 
by  travellers,  the  great  majority  of  whom 
seem  to  have  adopted  as  their  rallying  word, 
"  whatever  differs  from  our  own  customs,  is 
bad."  Add  to  these,  the  national  jealousy 
with  which  the  Cossacks  have  ever  been  re- 
rarded  by  their  neighbours.  Who  those 
Cossacks  were,  who,  after  having  entirely 
lost  their  independence  and  their  freedom, 
have  yet  bequeathed  to  posterity  the  inde- 
structible maiks  of  nationality,  their  original 
customs  and  manners,  and  their  poetry,  is  a 
question  therefore  that  yet  remains  to  be 
solved.  Our  present  purpose  being  to  say 
somewhat  on  the  latter  subject,  we  cannot  do 
so  satis&ctorily  to  our  readers  without  first 
endeavouring  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  early 
history  of  this  remarkable  race.  We  shall, 
however,  refrain  from  entering  upon  etymo- 
logical and  other  learned  disquisitions  as  to 
the  original  signification  of  the  name  "  Cos- 
sack,*" and  proceed  at  once  to  relate  some 
facts  connected  with  their  histoiy,  taking  as 
our  guides,  two  able  writers,  a  Russian  and  a 
Pole,  whom  we  rejoice  to  find  meeting,  on 
this  ground  at  least,  in  the  character  of 
friends.* 

The  vast  steppe  extending  between  the 
Lower  Don  and  Uie  Lower  Dnieper  had  been 
fit)m  the  remotest  antiquity  traversed  by  many 
a  nomadic  people.  The  tracts  where  the 
Scythian  once  wandered,  were  successively 
occupied  by  the  Samaritan,  the  Ostrogoth, 
the  rolovtzy  ;  there  the  Tatar  and  the  Cos- 
sack subsequently  tended  his  flock,  or  sallied 
forth  from  thence  on  his  plundering  expedi- 
tions. So  late  even  as  the  sixteenth  century, 
travelling  was  as  unsafe  in  those  reaons  as  it 
is  our  days  in  the  country  of  the  bedouins. 
During  the  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth 
centuries,  whilst  the  duchies  of  Southern 
Russia  were  in  a  flourishing  condition,  her 
boundaries  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dnieper 
did  not  extend  beyond  the  river  Sula ;  and 
the  city  of  Kamow  formed  her  bulwark 
against  the  Chosars,  the  Pietchingues,  the 
Polovtzy,  the  occupants  of  the  above-named 
steppe,  who  were  incessantly  fighting  either 
for  or  against  Russia,  or  amongst  themselves. 

Let  the  reader  constantly  bear  in  mind  the 
internal  condition  of  Southern  Russia,  the 
only  country  at  that  period  permanently  in- 

*  PoIewoy*B  History  of  the  Ranian  Empire ; 
Gnorowiki*!  Inmirrection  of  *Poltnd  in  1830—31. 
We  should  also  advise  our  readers  to  peruse  the 
Article  on  Selayonian  Antiquities  in  the  last  num. 
bcr  of  !hi»  Review. 


habited,  which  was  situated  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  roaming  savages  of  the  steppe. 
The  various  small  duchies  of  Russia  were 
studded  with  grody — small  boroughs  protect- 
ed by  walls, — ^in  which  were  the  locations  of 
the  dukes  themselves  or  their  lieutenants.  In 
the  midst  of  these  grod,  small  villages  lay 
thinly  scattered,  which  bore  the  name  of 
grodek,  and  in  these  the  bulk  of  the  people 
lived,  or  rather  sheltered  themselves  on  the 
approach  of  a  foreign  enemy  or  one  of  the 
native  dukes  carrying  on  war  against  another. 
The  want  of  such  places  of  refuge  was  daily 
felt  more  and  more.  The  villager  on  his  re- 
turn home  from  the  grod,  usually  found  only 
a  heap  of  ruins  where  he  had  left  his  hut ; 
he  built  another,  and  was  again  compelled  to 
desert  it  for  the  grod.  Consequently,  no 
where  except  in  the  grod^  did  there  exist 
security  for  life,  peace,  for  the  finits  of  la- 
bour, or  for  any  kmd  of  liberty.  The  chief 
of  tiiese  grod  were  Kiow,  Czernichow, 
Pereaslaw,  Belgrad,  &c. 

To  fill  up  the  measure  of  distress  came  the 
great  invasion  of  the  Tatars.  That  which 
had  formerly  been  of  one  or  two  years'  dura- 
tion, now  lasted  for  a  century.  For  more 
than  that  period  the  sword  of  the  Asiatic  rob- 
bers was  suspended  over  the  necks  of  the 
wretched  people  who  could  not  look  forward 
with  hope  even  for  a  single  day.  No  respite 
was  granted  them,  no  peace  long  enough  to 
allow  of  their  leaving  the  grod,  and  building 
huts  which  they  might  inhabit  at  least  for  a 
year  whilst  they  should  gather  in  some  of 
the  fruits  of  the  earth.  We  can  give  no  bet- 
ter picture  of  ^ese  scenes  of  devastation  and 
woe,  "made  visible  by  the  palpable  dark- 
ness," than  that  drawn  by  Gnorowski  in  the 
work  to  which  we  have  already  alluded. 

'*  Amidst  tombs,  which,  rising  like  mouotains, 
marked  the  bloody  passage  of  the  multitudinous 
nations,  whose  names,  as  Chateaubriand  says, 
are  known  only  to  God ;  amids  walls  raised  by 
unknown  hands,  and  cemeteries  whitening  with 
the  bones  ofVarangian  Russians,  of  the  Polovtzy, 
Hungarians,  Lithuanians,  and  Poles,  the  Tatar 
still  discerned  the  several  tracks  along  which  he 
carried  desolation  from  his  maritime  steppes  to 
the  flourishing  abodes.  One  of  these  tracks  led 
firom  Oczakoff  through  Podolia ;  another  follow- 
ed the  ri^ht  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  and  passed 
through  the  plains  of  the  Ukraina  to  Volhynia ; 
a  third  proceeded  from  Valachia  into  Galicia 
and  all  met  at  Lemberg.  Flights  of  rapacious 
birds  arriving  from  the  south,  announced  the  ap- 
proaching scourge,  and  the  true  omen  was 
quickl^r  confirmed  by  the  glowing  sky  that  red- 
dened in  the  glare  of  burning  villages.  The  bar- 
barian hordes  in  their  sudden  attacks,  overpow- 
ered the  inhabitants  and  seized  the  fruits  of  their 
toil  before  the  warlike  proprietors  of  the  adjacent 
castles  could  descend  to  tnoir  defence.    Prompt 
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in  aggression,  prompter  still  in  flight,  they  drag- 
ged into  infamous  captiWty  the  youth  of  both 
sexes,  driving  off  the  nerds,  and  leaving  behind 
them  (xdy  heaps  of  ashes  and  the  corpses  of  the 
aged.  Notwithstanding  this  immense  havoc, 
the  population  still  renewed  itself  upon  that 
beautiful  soil,  '  cut  up,'  as  says  a  Sclavonian 
poet, '  by  the  tramp  ot  horses,  fertiUzed  by  hu- 
man blood,  and  white  with  bones,  where  sorrow 
Sew  abundantly,'— and  that  population,  like 
e  soil,  never  ceased  to  be  Sclavonian.' 

In  the  breasts  of  men  thus  circumstanced 
the  desire  naturally  arises  rather  to  go  forth 
and  meet  sword  in  hand  the  threatening  dan- 
ger, than  to  await  its  coming  in  inactive  ter- 
ror. Such  was  the  case  in  Southern  Russia, 
where  during  the  oppression  of  the  Tatars, 
two  classes  of  men,  or  rather  two  kinds  of 
existence  arose,  the  one, — if  the  expression 
may  be  allowed, — grod-like ;  the  other,  cos- 
sack-like.  In  the  north  of  Russia,  where  the 
independence  of  the  various  states,  though 
greatly  shaken,  was  not  yet  destroyed,  the 
grod-like  frame  remained  as  before.  But  in 
the  south,  where  the  dukes,  their  lieutenants 
(boyars),  and  companions,  had  been  nearly 
exterminated  by  the  sword ;  where  the  power 
of  the  Church  had  been  annihilated,  and  the 
Tatars  had  a  fixed  abode ;  where  the  grod 

were  either  reduced  to  ashes,  or,  despoiled  of  i  sequently  increased  by  the  arrival  of  advenm- 
walls,  stood  defenceless  with  their  terror- !  rers,  guided  by  necessity  or  pleasure;  by  de- 
stricken  population  in  the  midst  of  wild  de- 1  ^"«I?  ^'^°'?.^^^  Lithuanian,  Pol wh,  Hungarian 

serts;-t£ere  the  cossack-like  existence  mani-  t^J^^tZ  ^^^^JSf'r^^Jj'^l 
/•  _^  J  -x    ir  •    -x     A       ±      .     ^  bondage,  or  Dy  tne  poor  escapmg  irom  the  op- 

fested  itself  m  its  utmost  extent.  |  pression  of  the  rich ;  sometimes  also  by  crim- 

This  mode  of  existence,  therefore,  signi-  j  mals  flying  from  merited  punishment  The 
fled  in  fact  the  condition  of  a  wanderer  bereft  j  motley  community  was  at  first  held  together  by 
of  his  home,  and  separated  from  his  penates.  |  a  rule  enforcing  celibacy,  fishing  and  hard  la- 
It  was  the  very  reverse  of  the  grod-like  ex-  ^^^^'  Gradually  they  ventured  upon  secret  ex- 
istence ;    and  its  origin  may  be  dated  from  P'^^"^  ^  >^«  neighbouring  countries,  which 


as  places  of  refuge  for  the  Aleves ;  these 
two  comers  were,  in  &ct,  the  cradle  of  the 
Cossacks ;  those  of  the  Don,  and  those  of  the 
Ukraine  or  Zaporogues  (the  dwellers  beyond 
the  Islands). 

The  fugitives,  however,  from  the  Rusnan 
duchies,  which  were  subjugated  by  the  Ta- 
tars, wbolst  seeking  a  shelter  in  these  seques- 
tered places,  found  them  already  occupied. 
These  original  settlers  were  partly  the  wrecks 
of  nomadic  tribes  driven  from  the  steppe  by 
the  Asiatic  invaders,  and  partly  furitives  fiom 
the  Caucasus,  whitiier  also  the  Tatars  had 
penetrated.  Their  numbers  had  subsequently 
been  increased  by  individuals  who  had  es- 
caped fix>m  captivity  amongst  the  Tatars  and 
Lithuanians.  In  reference  to  this  subject  we 
again  quote  Gnorowski's  words : 

"  About  sixty  miles  below  Kiow,  the  Dnieper 
forms  a  variety  of  isles,  upwards  of  seventy  in 
number.  The  banks  of  the  river,  here  fringed 
with  wood,  there  steep  and  marshy — the  deep 
caverns  in  the  rocky  islands,  concealed  by  spread- 
ing trees  or  tangled  thom-bushes,  affeted  a  fii- 
vorable  place  of  refuge,  whilst  the  open  country 
lay  exposed  to  the  barbarians.  At  tne  epoch  of 
the  firet  general  invasion  of  the  Tatars,  and 
again  during  the  Lithuanian  war,  many  persons 
found  shelter  there,  and  their  number  was  sub- 


the  mid^e  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

But  where  could  these  fugitives  seek  refuge 
from  the  bondage  of  the  Tatars  1  With  the 
exception  of  the  district  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Dnieper,  the  whole  of  the  vast  steppe 
between  that  river  and  the  Don  was  overrun 
by  the  latter.  The  city  of  Kaniow,  the  for- 
mer bulwark  of  Russia,  had  now  become  the 
advanced  post  of  the  Tatars,  and  this  con- 
stantly recurring  destination  of  Kaniow  sug- 
gested a  beautiful  line  to  a  Polish  poet — 

**  To  limiu  wild  her  hardy  breast  waa  guard.*'* 

A  century  later,  Olgerd,  Grand  Duke  of 
Lithuania,  drove  the  Tatars  from  the  bank  of 
the  Dnieper.  In  consequence  of  his  con- 
quest, only  two  comers  of  land  at  the  south- 
em  extremity  beyond  the  Don,  by  the  Sea  of 
Azoff,  and  beyond  the  porogues  or  islands  of 
the  Dnieper  towards  the  Black  Sea,  remained 

*  "  The  Caatle  of  Kaniow,"  a  poem  by  Goazcsyna- 
ki,  haa  been  reviewed  in  a  former  number  of  tbii 
Journal. 


by  degrees  they  extended  into  daring  expeditions 
down  the  Dnieper,  and  along  the  Black  Sea  as 
far  as  the  very  viralls  of  Constantinople.  In 
more  peaceable  times  they  condescended  to  in- 
habit the  plains,  there  to  cultivate  the  soil,  and 
enjoy  domestic  comfort  in  the  bosom  of  their 
famdies.** 

This  coUuvies  gentium  consolidated  into 
one  body,  although,  owing  to  local  causes, 
the  two  races  predominated  respectively 
more  or  less  in  certain  districts.  Thus, 
amongst  the  fugitives  of  the  Don,  the  Asiatic 
element  prevailed;  amongst  those  of  the 
Dnieper,  more  of  the  Sclavonian  blood  was 
infused.  Thence  originated  a  difference  in 
language,  character,  and  customs ;  both,  how- 
ever, generally  adopted  the  Russian  language, 
and  the  creed  of  the  Eastern  Church.  The 
cause  of  this  is  obvious.  The  Russian  fugi- 
tives bom  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Kiow  were 
superior  in  intellectual  acquirements  to  their 
companions  of  other  origin,  and  the  Christian 
fietith  was  with  them  a  pledge  of  enmity  to- 
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wards  their  Mussulman  oppressors.  A  higher 
de^ee  of  civilisatioQ  and  a  more  ardent  &th 
nltinurtely  prevailed.  They  all  assamed  the 
name  of  Cossacks,  which  meant,  and  does  so 
still  in  the  East,  an  independent  warrior. 

The  primitive  condition  commcm  to  them 
all  at  the  time  of  their  first  settling,  has  been 
thus  sketched  by  the  pen  of  an  anonymous 
author,  himself  bom  on  the  banks  of  the 
Don: 

'<  From  the  mouth  of  the  Aksaya  up  to  the 
fovemmeat  of  VoroDei^  in  the  depth  of  forests, 
u  the  midst  of  inaccessible  marshes,  were  scat- 
tered small  fortified  spots,  the  only  colonies  of 
the  Cossacks,  called  grodtisko.  In  these,  com- 
posed of  a  few  huts  built  of  clay,  the  Cossacks 
led  cpiite  a  life  of  passage,  being  only  miadful  to 
provide  shelter  of  some  kind  or  other  from  bad 
weather.  *  Let  the  flame  of  invasion,'  said  they, 
*  consume  our  huts;  in  a  week  we  shall  plant 
new  hedees :  fill  them  up  with  earth,  cover  their 
tops  with  reeds,  aod  a  grodzisko  shall  arise. 
Sooner  will  the  foe  be  wearied  with  the  de- 
struction of  our  wretched  abodes  than  we  with 
their  erection.*" 

The  necessity  for  flight  in  order  to  re- 
serve life  was  the  source  of  Cossackism.  The 
wiflhed-ibr  security  once  obtained,  a  desire 
for  vengeance  on  the  ibe  arose  toge&er  with 
a  consciotisness  of  absolute  independence. 
Independence,  booty,  increase  of  power,  and 
a  permanent  settlement,  taught  Uie  former 
fugitives  to  value  the  charms  of  Cossack  ex- 
istence. The  wretched  dave,  who  once 
trembled  before  the  whip  or  the  sword  of  the 
Tatar,  insulted  and  degnded,  now  a  warrior, 
a  sword  in  his  hand,  and  mounted  on  a  swift 
charger,  fi'ee  as  the  wind  c^  the  steppe,  feimed 
in  nog,  and  on  an  equality  with  his  compa- 
nions, cheridied  with  his  whole  heart  his  Cos- 
sack-like condition.  A  beautiful  captive  be- 
came his  wife,  the  richest  stufils  his  attire,  and 
the  foe's  best  weapons  his  arms.  Genera- 
tions  grew  up  amid  the  clashing  of  swords 
and  the  roar  of  battle.  Singing  the  song  of 
his  native  wilds,  the  Cossack  was  wont  to 
leave  his  home  on  a  cruise  to  Azoff*,  Trape- 
SQod,  Synope,  Constantinople,  &c.,  to  get 
himself  a  new  coat ;  dying  on  the  field  of 
battle  ne  kissed  the  handfiil  of  that  native  soil 
which  he  had  borne  on  his  breast,  and  sent  a 
parting  report  to  his  wife,  and  Ms  benedic- 
tion to  his  children  and  chosen  ooinpanions ; 
or  returning  victorious,  he  distributed  hb  tro- 
phies, feasted,  and  took  no  care  for  the  mor- 
row. His  child  was  accustomed  to  play  with 
the  sword,  and  his  wife  fbusht  with  him 
against  the  invaders  of  the  grcdzieko. 

*'  Thou  writest  to  us,''  so  replied  the  Ataman 
(supreme  chief)  of  the  Cossacks  to  the  Chan 
Oirey  of  Crimea, "  thou  writest  to  us,  Chan 
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Girey,  that  if  what  we  have  seized  beyond  Pe- 
recop  and  elsewhere,  we  do  not  give  back,  thou 
wilt  march  at  once  with  thy  people,  and  invade 
our  thirtv-two  erodzisko^  and  will  grant  us  nd 
peace  eitner  in  the  sprins^  or  the  summer,  or  the 
autumn  or  the  winter ;  but  that  thou  wilt  comer 
thyself  with  a  multitude  of  thy  men  in  the  win*^ 
ter  upon  the  ice,  to  destroy  oUr  grodzisko :  wdl, 
we  acquaint  thee  that  our  unprofitable  grodzis* 
kos  are  hemmed  round  by  hedges,  are  bristly 
with  thorns,  and  must  be  purchased  at  the  pri^ 
of  heads ;  besides  our  stock  of  hors^  and  citttle  is 
scanty.  It  were  pity  therefore  for  thee  to  trou- 
ble thyself  so  far  !'* 

Such  was  the  existence  and  such  the  spif- 
rit  of  the  Cossacks.  As  has  been  already  ob- 
served, they  may  be  considered  as  form- 
ing two  principal  bodies;  the  Cossacks  of 
the  Don  and  those  of  the  Dniepler.  Frotii  the 
first  were  derived  various  branches  of  eiSf- 
em  Cossacks ;  from  the  second  sprung  the 
people  of  Litde  Russia  or  (he  Ukrame.  Tbe^ 
former  were  a  mixed  race  of  Russians,  Ta- 
tars, Circassians,  and  Kalmvks;  the  lattet' 
were  composed  of  Russians,  Polottzy,  Turfa!, 
Moldavians,  Poles,  and  Lithuanians.  Th^" 
difierence  of  these  compounding'  element^ 
created  corresponding  variations  in  the  cha- 
racter, language,  and  general  ctvilisatioU  of 
each  respective  body.  The  Zaporogue  Corf-' 
sacks  were  the  nucleus  of  the  Cossacks  ctfhi 
Ukraine.  Their  Sicza,  or  chief  commaAdb^^ 
ry,  transferred  for  a  time  to  the  banks  of  th)^ 
Dnieper,  was  first  established  in  the'  island  of 
Hortyca,  and  from  this  nest  the  grodztsW 
were  gradually  multiplied  along  that  rivek^; 
Their  permanent  settlement  induced  the 
abandonment  of  celibacy,  and  the  femdlt^*' 
captives  became  the  wives  of  the  Cossack^. 
Still  no  married  Cossack  was  allowed  to  SeV 
tie  in  the  sicza  unless  he  left  his  wife  behind 
him  in  the  grodzisko.  From  this  ciitttUl- 
stance  originated  the  division  of  the  Cossackat 
into  married  and  unmarried;  the  foriiier 
being  called  Cossacks  of  Ukraine,  the  latter 
Zaporogues.  The  Cossacks  of  Ukraine  gr^-' 
dually  extended  northwards,  making  sefthi^ 
ments  in  devastated  places,  or  in  such  as  had 
never  before  been  innabited,  and  in  progress 
of  time  multiplied  into  a  numerous  people, 
known  at  the  present  day  as  the  inhabitants 
of  Little  Russia.  The  Zaporogues  never 
abandoned  their  primitive  seat,  and  as  the^ 
were  originally  tne  nucleus,  so  they  have' 
hitherto  remained  the  prototypes  of  the  Co^' 
sacks  of  the  Dnieper. 

The  Swiss  historian  Moller  thus  roeabf  tf 
the  Zaporogues  about  the  middle  of  the  laM: 
century. 

"  The  Sicza  was  a  heap  of  houses  and  h«t% 
surrounded  by  a  wall  of  earth.  There  every:- 
thing  was  in  common.  When  anew  year  came, 
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the  ataman  of  the  Zaporogaes  used  to  put  to  them 
these  questions :  '  My  brave  fellows,  you  must 
cast  lots  as  to  where  each  division  is  to  Qsh. 
Perhaps  you  may  like  to  choose  anew  ataman  ?' 
*  No/  replied  they.  *■  thou  art  good ;  command 
one  more  year,  and  let  us  cast  lots.*  But  if  a 
different  answer  was  given,  the  ataman  took  off 
his  cap,  placed  it  upon  the  ataman's  staff,  and 
bowed  to  the  people,  saying,  *Now  I  am  your 
brother,  a  private  Cossack?  'i'he  people  then 
met,  feasted,  elected  a  new  ataman,  led  him 
into  their  assembly,  and  after  the  interrogation 
whether  he  accepted  the  office,  they  handed  to 
him  the  staff,  put  earth  on  their  heads,  and  sa- 
luted him  their  chief.  A  Cossack  who  should 
murder  another  was  put  alive  into  a  grave ;  a 
coffin,  with  the  corpse,  was  put  upon  him,  and 
the  grave  was  then  filled  up  with  earth." 

Savage  grandeur  of  mind  was  a  prominent 
feature  m  their  character,  associated  with  an 
absolute  contempt  for  riches,  produced  no 
doubt  by  the  precariousness  of  their  existence, 
which  they  were  daily  liable  to  be  called 
upon  to  risk  for  their  freedom.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  instance  of  their  wild  humour,  an 
accompaniment,  it  is  said,  of  true  genius. 
The  people  of  Ukraine  can  still  remember 
the  time  when  the  Cossack,  wishing  to  enjoy 
a  frolic  at  a  Mr,  would  hire  singers,  go  round 
with  them  to  every  shop,  entertaining  whom- 
soever he  met,  and  scattering  money  amongst 
the  crowd  in  order  to  cause  a  scuffle.  Then 
to  complete  the  jest,  he  would  seat  himself  in 
his  rich  crimson  dress  upon  a  cask  of  tar,  to 
ahow  his  contempt  for  nches,  and  finally  put 
on  his  old  sheep-skin  and  return  gaily  home. 

Both  the  Zaporogues  and  the  Little  Rus- 
sians became  the  subjects  of  Poland  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  For 
upwards  of  two  hundred  years  they  formed 
the  bulwark  of  that  country  and  of  Christen- 
dom against  the  Muscovite,  the  Tatar,  and 
the  Turk.  During  the  two  succeeding  cen- 
turies they  struggle  to  regain  their  independ- 
ence, but  fisdled  in  all  their  efforts.  Their  re- 
volt, which  occupies  one  of  the  most  sanguin- 
ary chapters  in  the  annals  of  Poland,  was  ex- 
cited by  three  domestic  pests,  the  Jesuits, 
the  Jews,  and  the  stewards  of  the  great  land 
proprietors,  who  were  always  absentees.  Me- 
naced in  their  religion  by  the  first,  injured  in 
their  mercantile  pursuits  by  the  second,  and 
oppressed  by  the  third  witnout  being  able  to 
obtain  any  justice  by  their  appeals  to  higher 
authority,  tney  rose  in  de^>air,  and  massa- 
cred the  three  orders  of  their  tyrants.  Em- 
boldened by  this  first  success,  and  by  the  en- 
couragement they  received  from  Musco- 
vy, Tatary  and  Turkey,  they  now  demand- 
ed that  the  privileges  of  the  Polish  nobility, 
namely,  that  of  taking  part  in  the  election  of 
the  kings,  and  of  having  seats  in  the  senate,  I 


should  be  individually  bestowed  upon  them 

all. 

The  proud  Polish  nobles,  who  had  refiised 
to  admit  into  their  order  the  Dukes  of  Prus- 
sia and  of  Courland,  as  well  as  the  Hospodars 
of  Moldavia  and  Valachia,  drew  their  swards 
in  answer  to  the  exorbitant  pretensions  of 
the  Cossacks.  The  flames  of  war  raged  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years,  and  it  was  not 
until  both  parties  were  exhausted  that  they 
became  reconciled  to  each  other,  only  to  be 
involved  in  one  common  misfi)rtune  by  the 
partition  of  Poland.  It  is  impossible  to 
sketch  here  the  history  of  the  Ukraine,  so  in- 
teresting in  every  point  of  view ;  but  our 
readers  may  easily  conceive  that  an  infinite 
variety  of  characters  and  richneas  of  colour 
must  be  its  distinguishing  features.  Liet  them 
but  recollect  the  concluding  chapters  of  the 
histcxy  of  ancient  Russia,  and  think  of  the 
savage  warriors  of  Gengiskan  pitching  their 
tents  under  the  walls  of  the  majestic  temples 
of  Kiow,  while  the  desponding  fugitives 
gathered  on  the  islands  of  the  Dnieper,  amidst 
marshes  covered  with  impenetrable  thickets^ 
and  surrounded  by  caverns  and  glas^  lakes. 
Again,  let  them  call  to  mind  their  bold  navi- 
gation, daring  even  to  madness;  their  ad- 
venturous expeditions  both  on  land  and  water, 
guided  only  by  the  flight  of  birds,  the  cur- 
rent of  winds,  and  the  aspect  of  the  stan ;  let 
them  figure  to  themselves  the  appearance  on 
the  banJcB  of  the  Dnieper  of  the  Lithuanian 
Dukes  Olgerd  and  Vitold,  in  caps  of  wolf-sldn, 
and  clothed  in  the  fur  of  bears,  armed  with 
bundles  of  arrows  and  monster  guns ;  and 
then  let  them  contemplate  the  growing  con- 
nection of  the  Cossacks  with  Lithuania  and 
Poland,  and  their  subsequent  civilisation; 
their  settlements  on  both  banks  of  the  Dnie* 
per,  the  appearance  of  their  new  enemies  the 
Tatars  of  the  Crimea,  the  separation  ci  the 
Zaporogues  and  their  cruel  supremacy  over 
the  Ukrsdne,  their  long  series  of  &mous  chiefii 
fitMn  Ostafieff  Daszkowicz  down  to  the  great 
Chmieluicki  and  the  mjrsterious  old  Mazeppa ; 
the  singular  education  of  the  clergy  of  Kiow 
under  rolish  influence ;  the  somethmg  at  once 
chivalrous  and  pedantic  in  the  aristocracy  of 
Little  Russia;  the  savage  Lithuano-Asiatic 
tinge  in  the  character  of  the  people,  this 
motley  compound  of  Asia  and  Europe,  of 
nomadic  and  settled  life,  of  servility  and  in- 
dependence, of  weakness  and  energy;  and 
finally  the  contemporaneous  political  inter- 
course of  Poland  with  Muscovy,  Turkey  and 
the  Crimea.  From  such  elements  arise  the 
colouring  and  composition  of  this  most  singu- 
lar of  historical  groups. 

The  five  centuries,  during  which  this 
drama  was  acted,  passed  rapidly  away,  but 
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not  so  the  remaricable  people  who  to  this  day 
still  retain  their  oririnal  nationality.  M. 
Polewoy  has  beautifliuy  painted  the  peculiar 
physiognomy  of  the  Ukraine  and  her  inhabit- 
ant . 

"  Under  a  pore  and  serene  sky,"  says  he,  "  are 
spread  oat  the  boundless  steppes  of  tlkiaina,  of 
which  it  was  long  a^  said,  *  In  this  Ukraina 
the  sky  is  extnu)rdinarilv   tranquil,  and  bad 
weather  is  never  seen  nor  neard  of  there.'    One 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  see  the  gloomy  fo- 
rests, the  dark  sky,  the  sands  and  marshes  of 
the  north,  cannot  picture  to  himself  the  bound- 
less fields  waving  with  com,  the  Tallies  strewed 
with  the  fresh  down  of  blooming  vegetation,  the 
meadows  where  luxuriant  grass  conceals  from 
the  eye  the  waters  of  the  river  and  the  stream. 
Even  the  habitations  of  the  people  in  Great  Rus- 
sia will  fail  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  cottages  in 
Ukraina,  whicli  are  built  of  curved  trees  covered 
with  white*washed  clay,  and  have  for  floors  the 
earth  itself  well  beaten  down,  instead  of  a  wood- 
ea  pavement.    The  dirty  peasant  of  Great  Rus- 
sia with  his  long  tangled  hair  reminds  you  of 
the  Tatar  rule,  and  the  villager  of  the  north 
shows  his  pure  Sclavonian   blood  in  his  clear 
blue  eyes  and  Ii£^h  thrown  hair,  a  true  son  of  the 
snow,  friendlv.  Kind,  and  hospitable ;  and  how 
much  do  both  these  differ  from  those  plastic 
eoontenanees  (figures  de  bas  relief)  which  you 
meet  in  Little  Russia.    In  the  thooghtful  and 
serious  countenance  of  the  man,  in  his  tall  frame, 
his  half-shaven  head,  long  moustaches,  in  his 
secretly  working  soul,  his  gloomy  look,  abrupt 
speech,  you  will  discover  3ie  ancient  Russian 
mixed  with  the  savage  Asiatic.    His  dress  at 
the  same  time  bears  marks  of  the  Lithuanian 
and  Polish  rule  of  four  centuries'  duration.  The 
Ukrainian  is  slow,  tacimra,  difficult  of  speech, 
does  not  bow  himself  as  does  the  native  of  Great 
Russia,  does  not  promise  much,  but  is  shrewd 
and  intelligent,  and  respects  the  word  both  ^ven 
and  receivM.  Whilst  the  one  lives  entirely  m  the 
present,  the  other  lives  all  in  the  past.    Would 
you  gain  the  friendship  of  the  Ukrainian,  be  not 
pressing,  for  he  is  suspicions ;  but  rather  take 
part  in  his  Cossack-like  existence,  for  he  is  proud 
of  the  events  of  past  times.    Remind  him  of 
these,  let  him  see  that  >[ou  admire  his  ancestors, 
and  his  countenance  will  brighten,  his  vivacity 
will  be  called  forth,  his  heart  will  beat  stronsrer ; 
then  you  may  converse  with  him  enoii^h.    You 
will  be  admitted  into  the  sanctuary  of  his  joys 
and  sorrows,  you  will  at  length  hear  his  song  of 
the  steppe,  and  be  astonished  at  the  cheerful- 
ness of  his  disposition." 

These  songs  still  resound  on  both  banks  of 
the  Dnieper,  though  ages  must  have  rolled 
away  before  any  heed  was  given  to  them. 
They  were  distasteful  to  the  Poles,  for  these 
songs  were  wet  with  their  blood,  and  the 
Russians  have  only  of  late  begun  to  tedce  in- 
terest in  letters.  It  was  not  tiU  after  the  pas- 
sions which  had  so  long  divided  the  Ukrain- 
ians and  the  Poles  had  been  quenched  in  the 
blood  of  several  generations,  that  the  latter 


turned  with  sympathy  to  their  former  suIk 
jects,  and  to  Uiis  sympathy,  the  offspring  of 
their  common  misfortune,  the  people  of  Uk- 
raine will  be  indebted  for  the  preservation  of 
their  history  and  literatiu^,  the  two  strong- 
holds of  their  crushed  nationality.  Lacn 
Szyrroa  was  the  first  Pole  who  drew  the  at- 
tention  of  the  public  to  these  subjects,  by 
printing  two  songs  of  the  Ukraine,  in  a  pe- 
riodical edited  at  Vihio  in  1824.  The  Rus- 
sian Prince  Certeleff  followed  his  example, 
and  collected  and  published  several  others. 
Some  time  afterwards  a  large  collection  of 
Polish  and  Russian  popular  songs  was  printed 
at  Lemberg,  with  then:  respective  melodies, 
arranged  by  the  celebrated  composer  Lipinsld. 
A  still  richer  contribution  was  expected  fix>m 
Chodakowski,  a  Pole  who  devoted  his  life 
and  fortune  to  the  subject  His  premature 
death  cut  short  these  hopes,  but  the  songs 
collected  by  him  fortunately  fell  into  the 
hands  of  JVL  Maxymowicz,  who,  assisted  by 
some  Russians,  at  length  effected  the  publica- 
tion of  nearly  three  thousand  songs  of  the 
Ukraine,  at  Moscow,  in  1834.  These  songs, 
some  of  which  might  more  properly  be  called 
epic  poems,  if  skilfuUv  arranged  in  proper 
order,  joined  to  an  ancient  poem  on  tne  ex- 
pedition of  Igor,  a  Russian  Duke,  the  work 
of  an  unknown  author,  might  fairly  take 
place  by  the  side  of  the  Niebelungen,  if  not 
indeed  by  that  of  the  Bias  itself. 

We  do  not  enter  upon  our  task  of  deliver- 
ing a  critical  opinion  of  these  songs,  without 
feeling,  in  some  degree,  perplexed ;  since  cer- 
tainly none  of  the  rules  laid  down  by  Aristo- 
tle can  be  applied  to  them,  and  yet  it  is  no 
less  certain  that  they  must  be  admitted  with- 
in the  domain  of  poetry.  In  this  dilemma, 
without  pausing  to  discover  where  lies  the 
fallacy,  we  will  merely  ask,  what,  in*  &ct,  is 
poetry  1  Volumes  have  been  written  on  this 
subject,  but  they  have  not,  in  our  humble 
opinion,  given  any  satis&ctory  answer  to  the 
question.  It  has  been  affirmed,  and  even 
poets  of  great  merit  have  held  the  opinion, 
that  expression  and  rhythm  constitute  the  es- 
sence of  poetry  -,  whilst  others  have  shown 
that  it  may  exist  without  either  measure  or 
rhyme.  Byron  has  pronounced  that  every 
poet  must  be  his  own  Aristotle,  and  thus  it 
appears  that  no  advance  has  yet  been  made 
towards  the  solution  of  the  problem.  It 
would  seem  that  poets  are  still  liable  to  the 
charge  brought  against  them  by  Socrates,  of 
being  unconscious  of  what  they  utter.  We 
are  then  reduced  to  say  merely,  that  poetry 
is  not  prose.  And  what  then  is  prose  1  Prose 
is  altogether  of  the  earth,  transient,  mortal : 
poetry,  on  the  other  hand,  is  everything  that 
is  of  heaven,  perennial,  immortal,  that  which 
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f9^l^  V^  even  here,  in  thiA  planet  of  our 
wiii^  the  aport  of  time  and  ^pace,  to  live  yet 
j|i  eternity.  The  djmamical,  not  mechanical, 
junagining  of  this  perennial,  is  a  poetic  com- 
pontioD.  If  we  snould  be  required  further 
|o  demonstrate  the  utility  of  poetry,  we  would 
Sf^y  that  she  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  reli- 
gion, her  divine  prototype,  and  carries  peace 
into  the  hearts  of  men.  In  this  opinion  we 
are  supported  by  the  authority  of  "  the  mas- 
ter" Goethe,  the  poet  of  our  age,  whom  So- 
prates  would  not  have  included  in  the  gene- 
ral pensure  just  alluded  to. 

••  True  poetry,"  says  Groethe,  "  manifests  itself 
in  that  like  a  secular  gospel,  by  its  internal  sere- 
nity, by  its  external  ease,  it  is  able  to  deliver  us 
fix>m  the  earthly  burthens  which  press  upon  us. 
like  an  air  balloon  it  raises  us  with  the  ballast 
which  clings  to  us,  into  higher  re^ons,  and 
makes  tbe  most  intricate  mazes  of  earth  lie  un- 
ravelled before  us  in  a  bird's  eye  view.  The 
most  cheerful,  as  well  as  the  most  serious  works, 
have  a  similar  aim,  that  of  moderating,  by  a 
happy  and  ingenious  representation,  both  plea- 
tare  and  grief"* 

We  therefore  believe  the  elements  of  poe- 
try to  be  dynamics,  feeling,  and  thought; 
which,  by  combinaticHi,  produce  only  two 
lands  of  poetry :  the  one  compounded  of  dy- 
namics and  feeling ;  the  other,  of  dynamics, 
feeling,  and  thou^t.  The  first,  liable  to  the 
reproach  of  Socrates,  is  a  secondary  order  of 
poetry ;  the  second  is  perfect,  and  may  be 
likened  to  a  plant  that  brings  forth  not  only 
leaves  and  blossoms,  but  aJso  fixiit.  Byron, 
no  doubt,  meant  the  former,  when  he  affirm- 
ed that  feeling  makes  a  poet ;  it  is  poetry, 
but,  as  we  have  already  said,  poetry  of  an  in- 
ferior kind,  and  is  to  be  found  in  aU  nations 
during  the  second  period  of  their  existence, 
that  of  their  youtn.  Goethe  well  defined 
this  state  of  roan  in  his  tragedy  of  Iphigenia, 
when  he  made  her  say :  "  i  do  not  think,  I 
feel."  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that 
we  here  use  the  word  feelings  to  express 
that  un-reflective,  self-unconscious  thought, 
which,  in  special  reference  to  poetry,  may  be 
called  inspiration,  the  seeing  of  visions. 
Amongst  aU  nations  this  second  stage  in  their 
existence  is  usually  a  period  redundant  in 
symbols — a  period  of  religious,  poetic  and 
moral  roythos.  Man  then  holds  direct  con- 
verse with  nature ;  he  is  embosomed  in  her 
— initiated  into  her  secrets ;  all  objects  reveal 
to  him  their  mysterious  virtues;  and  from 
them  all  he  extracts  *'  emotions  sweet,  beau- 
tiful, and  true.''  It  is  then  that  the  cuckoo 
bewails  the  death  of  the  Ukrainian  in  the  ah. 


*  Autobiography    of    Goethe. — Diohtung    iind 
Wf^rhelt  (Ficuon  and  troth). 


aence  of  his  mother  and  sister,  or  fbcewaniB 
him  of  approaching  danger.  The  ^'  brother 
eagle"  receives  his  last  breath,  and  carries  his 
parting  report  to  his  familv.  Ravens,  hawks, 
magpies,  laiks,  and  even  the  winds,  all  join  in 
chorus  to  mourn  over  a  fallen  warrior.  The 
sun  does  not  refuse  to  send  down  rays,  nor 
the  air,  quickening  dew  on  his  tomb,  that  it 
may  not  blacken,  nor  wither,  but  that  the 
grass  may  grow  ever  green  around  it  The 
milk  which  mingled  m  the  sweet  blood  on 
the  cheek  of  the  innocent  maiden,  is  curdled 
by  a  witch,  when  she  becomes  guilty,  and  the 
blood  is  sucked  by  a  vampire.  The  forsaken 
one  ploughs  the  field  with  her  thoughts,  and 
waters  it  with  regrets.  Bright  IMiliks  (a 
kind  of  angelic  beings)  encircled  with  rosy 
light,  and  sailing  on  a  white  cloud,  bring 
down  comfort  in  an  hour  of  misfortime ! 

The  variety,  however,  of  such  images  be- 
ing limited  to  palpable  objects,  cannot,  of 
necessity,  be  very  great,  and  a  poetry  <^  this 
kind  can  only  reach  a  certain  point,  beyond 
which  does  not  commence  a  perfect  harmony 
of  the  spheres,  but  only  a  monotony.  Such 
is  the  case  with  the  poetry  of  Ossian,  and 
such  also  with  that  of  die  people  of  Ukraine. 

The  songs  published  by  M.  Maxymowicz 
may  be  divided  into  the  Duma^  and  the  songs 
.proper. 

^'  The  Duma,"  says  he,  *'  are  poems  usually 
sung  by  tbe  Badura.  They  difier  from  the 
songs  by  their  narrative  or  epic  character,  and 
in  their  rhythmical  construction,  consisting  of 
an  indefinite  number  of  syllables.  It  often  hap- 
pens, however,  that,  owmg  to  the  lyric  tum  of 
the  people,  a  Dwna  assumes  the  character  of  a 
song,  as  well  as  its  rhythm  and  measure.  I'he 
verse  of  the  Duma  is  usually  rhymed,  its  sub- 
ject historical." 

To  complete  this  definition  it  must  be  add- 
ed, that  the  Badura  are,  or  rather,  were,  (for 
they  are  now  becoming  scarce,)  professional 
singers  in  Ukraine  ;  a  kind  of  bards  or  min- 
strels, or  rather,  of  rhapsodists,  for  everything 
there  points  to  a  beautiful  Greece.  Some  of 
the  Duma  are,  in  fact,  fragments  of  a  regular 
epic,  whilst  others  are  mere  rhymed  chroni- 
cles, similar  to  those  found  amongst  all  na- 
tions, as  their  first  essays  at  recording  the 
events  of  their  early  history.  As  a  specimen 
of  the  former,  we  select  a  Duma  relative  to 
a  victory  gained  by  the  Cossacks  over  the 
Poles  at  dzechiyn.  It  opens  with  serious 
and  pious  reflections. 

*'  Oh !  in  our  &med  Ukraina  there  has  been 
many  a  terrible  moment,  many  a  season  of  un- 
happiness;  there  have  been  plagues  and  broils 
of  war ;  there  were  none  to  help  the  Ukraini- 
ans ;  none  sent  up  prayers  for  them  to  God ;  the 
1  holy  God  alooe,  ne  did  not  forget  us;  he  assist- 
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the  enemy.  The  fierce  tepipestfi  pay^  p^gi^ea 
away ;  they  have  sunk  into  stillness ;  none  have 
been  able  to  conquer  us ! — ^ot  for  one  day,  nor 
for  two,  did  the  Lachy  (the  JPoAes)  ^under 
Ulmdnm.  They  did  sot  mm  a  inoiiunit*^  re- 
spite ;  day  and  night  tludr  aonea  stood  bridled ; 
tney  trod  the  paths  to  our  Hetman  Nalevayko ; 
and  what  does  the  brave  Hetman  ip^ilate  and 
design  ?  What  is  the  &te  he  prepares  for  his 
companiooa  I  Only  the  holy  God  knows — the 
holy  Grod  who  assists  him  with  his  might." 

The  Duma  thus  alludes  to  the  approach  of 
tiie  Poles: 

**  From  beyond  the  mountain  a  cloud  rises 
—it  rises,  it  comes  forth — ^it  thunders  towurds 
Czechryn;  it  sends  forth  its  lightping  over 
Ukraina ;  it  is  the  Poles,  who  have  thrice  cross- 
ed three  rivers." 

The  Polish  army  takes  positiop,  and  the 
trumpets  sound ;  the  Duma  thus  proceeds: 

"  Those  are  not  clouds  thimdering  with  sa- 
cred thunder  in  the  heavens;  those  are  not 
saints  being  led  into  the  presence  of  God.  They 
are  the  Lachy,  beating  tneir  drams  and  soima- 
ing  their  pipes  and  trumpets." 

The  Polish  army  is  then  assembled  to  hear 
the  harangue  of  the  Hetman ;  after  which  it 
crosses  a  river,  makes  an  encampment,  and 
places  guns  on  the  ramparts.  In  front  of  the 
guns  are  erected  three  crosses,  upon  two  of 
which  hang  two  Cossacks ;  the  tiiird  seems 
to  await  some  other  Cossack,  for  the  Duma 
says: 

'*  It  awaits,  it  looks  for  whomsoever  the  gun 
shall  not  reach,  whom  the  bullets  ^haU  not 
strike — he  shall  find  the  icross  of  ash- tree." 

The  Cossacks,  on  their  part,  also  display 
their  banners  in  sight  of  the  Poles ;  on  the 
banners  are  inscribed  these  words : 

**  To  &ithful  Christians,  peace ;  to  the  Lachy, 
foes,  the  infernal  banquet.  For  1dm  who  erects 
the  cross,  the  cross  awaits." 


Having  jriven  a  panoramic  view  of  the 
battle,  the  Duma  relates,  in  rapid  succession, 
the  subsequent  events : 

*'Then  our  hosts  marched  on  four  tracks; 
they  marched  on  four  tracks,  and  on  the  fifth 
field.  [This  expression  is  very  firequentlv  re- 
peated in  the  Duma.]  They  vanquished  the 
Lachy  on  all  sides ;  they  vanquished  them  on 
all  the  cross  ways.  The  Lachy  begged  for 
mercy,  and  did  not  obtain  it — the  Cossacks  do 
not  give  quarter — the  Lachy  do  not  forego  an 


mvasion. 


upcm  Oikraine. 

"  A^d  QUf  people  too  shiUl  be  uohmpy,!^  the 
cuckoo  haA  soo^.  She  sang  wbit  sb«  hetfixi 
aifM>Dg8(  the  s^uM^.  Wh«4  she  hM  ffuisg  will 
surely  happen.  May  Qoi  prPteat  us7  Se 
knows  ^e  issue,  as  he  k|u>w«  w^t  our  Hetman 
meditates,  what  he  designs — our  Hetman,whom 
)^  will  assist  with  his  mights  Ii  is  not  for  us 
tQ  }piQW  it.  It  is  our  p^t  tp  pmy  to  God  to  be 
resigned  in  his  presences.*' 

Tl^  lollowing  Dum^  has  neitbar  the  mm' 
plicity  of  popular  poetry,  nor  is  it  flowing 
like  a  song,  nor  yet  continuous  as  a  tale :  it 
is  dithyiambic,  Byron-like — reminding  os  in 
some  respects  of  the  poetry  in  his  Giaour. 
Three  troops  of  Cossacks  go  forth  on  their 
way.  The  chie&  of  the  two  first  are  filled 
with  gloomy  thoughts  and  ill-boding  presenti- 
ments. The  thiiti  chie(  who  according  to 
tradition  was  a  drunkard,  and  was  buried  by 
his  companions  in  a  brandy  cask,  sings  a 
drinking  song.  These  images,  two  daric  and 
one  bright,  follow  each  other  in  the  Duma 
without  any  apparent  connection.  Some  of 
our  modem  poets,  lovers  of  sanguinary  and 
gloomy  pictures,  might  envy  the  standard- 
bearer  Samko  his  dark  train  of  thought. 

*'  On !  the  Cossacks  marched  on  four  tracks 
•^(m  four  tracks  and  on  a  fifth  field.  But  one 
track  Samko  followed.  And  the  standard-bearer 
was  accompanied  by  oeadv  three  thousand  men ; 
all  brave  Zaporogues.  They  wheel  their  char- 
gers; they  Drandish  their  swords — diey  beat 
their  drums,  pray  to  God,  and  sign  themselves 
with  the  cross.  But  Samko  ?  He  wheels  not 
his  charger,  he  checks  his  steed,  he  reins  him 
up  with  the  bridle.  He  meditates ;  he  thinks. 
May  hell  confound  his  meditations.  Sajoiko 
meditates ;  he  thinks ;  he  utters  these  words — 
'  What  and  if  the  Lachv  burn  our  Cossacks  as 
though  they  were  in  hell  ?  And  if  they  make 
them  a  banquet  of  our  Cossack  bones  ?  What 
if  our  Cossack  heads  be  scattered  on  the  steppe 
and  washed  too  with  our  native  blood,  and 
strewed  over  with  our  broken  swords.  It  shall 
pmsb  Uke  dust,  this  Cossack  feme  of  ours  which 
thie^like  has  overrun  the  world,  which  stretched 
like  the  steppe  and  spread  over  the  world  with 
a  sound  like  the  roaring  of  the  wind — it  echoed 
through  Turkey  and  through  Tatary,  and  here 
it  has  caught  the  ed^  of  the  Lachy  toes. 

"'The  raven  will  croak,  flymg  over  the 
steppe;  the  cuckoo  will  moum  in  the  grove; 
gr^  hawks  will  moan,  swift  eagles  will  droop, 
and  all  this  for  their  brethren,  for  the  dauntless 
Cossack  companions!  What!  did  the  whirl- 
wind bury  them  in  sand  ?  or  did  they  sink  into 
hell,  those  dark  men  ?  They  are  no  more  seen ; 
they  are  neither  on  the  stepi^e,  nor  on  the  Tatar 
plains,  nor  on  the  Turkish  mountains,  nor  upon 
the  black  hills,  nor  on  the  fields  of  Lachy.  The 
raven  will  motmi,  will  scream,  will  croak,  and 
fly  over  the  stranger's  land.    And  then   lo! 


The  Duma  concludes,  as  it  began,  by  grave 
religious  remarks,  overcast  with  ^oom,  9b 
though  prophetic  of  the  joisforlunes  which  I  bones  lie  strewn  about,  swords  are  flashing — 
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bones  awky  broken  swords  dash,  and  the  black 
magpie  looks  grim  and  stalks  oirer  the  plain. 
And  the  heads  of  the  Cossacks?  They  are  as 
though  the  boot-maker  Semen  had  lost  one  of 
his  twisted  skins.  And  their  long  tresses  ?  As 
though  the  devil  had  made  wisps  of  straw — and 
sdl  are  grown  stiff  with  clotted  blood.  Lo! 
verily  they  have  earned  fame  enough.' " 

The  Duma,  strictly  speaking,  is  an  heroic 
elegy,  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  some 
distinguished  chief.  The  following,  remark- 
able for  simplicity  and  pathos,  commemorates 
the  death  of  the  Hetman  Sunergowski : 

'*  When  the  Hetman  John  Swiergowski 

To  the  Turks  became  a  prev ; 
There  they  slew  the  gallant  chieftain, 

They  cut  off  his  head  that  day. 
Their  trumpets  they  blew,  and  his  head  on  a 

spear  , 

They  set,  and  they  mocked  him  with  jest  and 
with  jeer. 

Yonder  see  a  cloud  descendiug, 

Raveos  gathering  on  the  puun, 
Gloom  above  Ukrama  spreading; 

She  mouras  and  weeps  her  Herman  slain ; 
Then  fierce  o'er  the  wide  plain  the  mighty 
winds  blew, 

*  Oh  answer,  what  did  ye  with  our  Hetman  do  V 

» 

Then  black  eagles  soared  past,  screamiug, 
'  Where  did  ye  make  our  Hetman's  grave  ?' 

And  larks  rose  up,  to  heaven  streaming, 
'  Where  did  ye  leave  our  Hetman  brave  V 

*  Where  by  Kilia's  fair  city  the  tomb  stands 

On  the^rkish  line  doth  your  Hetman  lie.' " 

Another  Duma  of  this  kind  terminates  by 
two  truly  poetic  lines.  They  are  supposed 
to  be  the  words  uttered  by  the  Cossack  Mo- 
rozenko,  as  he  is  on  the  point  of  being  quar- 
tered by  the  Turks  or  the  Tatars,  after  having 
been  Bayed  alive,  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the 
Duma,  "  despoiled  of  his  red  shirt."  The 
dying  captive  desires  to  look  toward  his  na- 
tive land,  and  exclaims : 

'^Oh,  could  I  go  into  the  pure  field  on  the  high 

mountain, 
I  would  look,  1  would  gaze  on  my  Ukraina." 

This  aspiration  after  the  pure  field  on  the 
high  mountain  whence  to  look  upon  his 
countiT,  contrasted  with  the  deplorable  situa- 
tion of  the  warrior,  is  deeply  touching ;  and 
the  succession  of  firmness  under  torture,  as 
exhibited  in  the  following  line,  addressed  to 
his  executioner, 

"  Bind,  bind  these  hands  back,  damned  Tatar !" 

and  of  sensibility  at  the  remembrance  of  his 


native  land,  la  an  admirable  strdce  of  art  It 
is  true  to  nature  and  to  the  character  of  the 
speaker. 

The  following  lines  present  a  popular  pic^ 
ture  of  a  battle-field  in  that  ina:ame  where 
"  the  air  breathes  sorrow." 

**  The  field  in  darkness  lajr, 
A  Cossack  there  did  ride ; 
Up  the  mount  he  bent  his  wa]r, 
Up  the  mountain's  rugged  side. 
And  he  spake  to  the  mountain,  'Oh,  high  moun- 

twn,  say, 
Wherefore  didst  thou  not  burn  at  the  breaking 
of day  V 

*  Oh  I  did  not  bum  that  day, 

But  when  the  moming  rose 
I  boil'd  with  blood.' — *  Ha  I  mountain,  say, 
Was  ii  blood  of  friends  or  foes  ?' 
'  Oh  fast  ran  the  torrent  of  that  red  flood, 
And  'twas  Cossack  half-mingled  with  Polish 
blood.'  " 

The  next  Diuna  shows  us  a  Cossack  dy- 
ing on  the  field  of  battle,  and  needs  no  com- 
ment to  illustrate  the  train  of  feeling  in 
the  warrior's  mind,  to  which  it  introduces 
us: 


I. 

**  The  wind  is  sighing,  the  grass  makes  moan. 

There  a  Cossack  dying  lies ; 
His  drooping  head  rests  on  a  stone; 

A  banner  shades  his  closing  eyes. 

n. 

His  sable  steed  is  standing  near,^ 

And  at  his  head  an  eagle  grey ; 
His  claw%  he  twists  in  the  Cossack^s  hair,, 

And  fiercely  eyes  his  human  prey. 

The  warrior  spake  to  the  eagle  grey ; 

'  Eagle !  let  us  brothers  b^— 
*  When  from  my  head  thou  hast  torn  away 

'  These  eyes,  then  go  and  speak  of  me. 


IV. 

*  Oo,  speak  to  my  mother  dear  of  me, 

'  And,  eagle,  now  mark  what  thou  must  tell, 

*  To  that  mother  dear,  I  no  more  shall  see, 

*  W'hen  she  shall  ask  how  her  warrior  fell : 


V. 

*  Tell  her,  he  warred  for  a  chief  of  feme, 
'  Who  blessings  shed  on  Crimea's  land ; 

'  Tatar  Chan  was  his  master's  name ; 
*  His  meed  might  have  been  a  royal  hand, 

'  But  oh !  'tis  a  mound  on  the  plain.'  " 

The  following  lines  form  a  good  pendant 
to  the  foregoing,  and  are  picturesque  charac- 
teristics of  the  locality : 


IMl. 
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'*  Oh  the  tomb  in  the  field  to  the  wild  wind  spake, 

And  that  lonely  tonob  to  the  wind  spake  so ; 
'Blow  over  me,  wind,  lest  I  withered  be, 

*  Blow  oyer  me  firefdi,  lest  I  blackened  grow. 

*  Blow,  that  the  young  grass  may  spring  np  upon  me, 

*  That  the  yoong  grass  upon  me  may  erer  be  greesi !  * 
No  sun  lights  that  tomb,  and  no  breeze  bloweth  there, 

And  ftjr,  only  hi  off,  Uie  green  grass  is  seen.'* 


The  next  Duma  exhibits  the  Cossack  leav- 
ing his  home  for  the  battle  field,  and  well 
portrays  the  hardships  of  his  condition. 
It  may  be  considered  as  the  prototype  of 


many  oihei^  and  is  probably  very  ancient 
The  style  is  more  aUegoric,  and  the  tran- 
sitions more  frequent,  abrupt  and  bold,  than 
is  usually  the  case : 


^  The  storm  shakes  the  forest,  and  fierce  winds  are  striving, 

I'hick  glbom  overshadows  the  plain ; 
The  mother  her  son  from  his  youth's  home  is  driving — 

'  Away,  my  son,  turn  not  again — 

Hence !  let  the  Turks  take  their  pr^.' 
'  Oh  mother,  the  Turks  are  right  frienmy  to  me, 
With  a  gift  of  fleet  horses  I  welcome  shall  be.' 

The  storm  shakes  the  forest,  and  the  fierce  winds  are  striving ; 

Thick  gloom  overshadows  the  plain; 
The  mother  her  son  from  his  youth's  home  is  driving, 

*  Away,  my  son !  mm  not  again ; 

Let  the  fierce  Tatars  seize  on  their  prey.' 
^  Oh  mother,  the  Tatars  are  friendly  to  me. 
With  gold  and  with  silver  I  welcome  shall  be !' 

One  sister  brings  his  steed  from  stall. 

Another  his  arms  prc^ered  then ; 
But  weeping  said  his  sister  small, 

'  Say,  brother,  when  wilt  thou  come  back  again  ? ' 

*  Oh  I  sister  mine,  gather  the  sand  of  the  plain, 
Aad  the  f^rains  of  sand  on  the  bare  stone  sow ; 

And  water  it  well  with  thy  tears  for  rain. 
And  to  visit  it  daily,  at  grey  dawn  go; 

When  the  sand  shall  spring  up  like  the  grass  of  the  plain, 

Then,  sister  mine,  look  for  thy  brother  again  ! ' 

The  storm  shakes  the  forest,  gloom  darkens  the  plain, 
The  mother  cries — 'Oh,  my  son,  turn  thee  again; 
Let  thy  mother's  hands  wash  thy  long  hair ! ' 

'  Oh  mother,  my  hair  will  be  washed  by  the  rain. 
The  wind  of  the  desert  will  dry  it  again. 
And  to  comb  it,  thom  bushes  are  there.'  " 


From  amongst  the  songv  proper  we  select 
one  called  Sentravxi,  a  flower  of  the  species 
•Anemone  patens.  The  Anemones,  accord- 
ing to  the  Greek  mythology,  sprung  from  the 
tears  shed  by  Venus  over  Adonis.  Li  Uk- 
raine, prophetic  qualities  are  ascribed  to  this 
flower, 

Senteawa. 

**  The  aged  woman  went  weeping,  'weeping. 

Badly  she  made  her  wail; 
The  aged  woman  about  her  dwelling 

Went  mourning  like  an  old  quai]. 


The  young  sister  plucked  the  Sentrawa, 
The  flower  foreshadowing  doom ; 

*■  0  mother,  what  does  the  Sentrawa  say  ? 
Does  it  tell  of  the  Cossack's  tomb  ?' 

*  The  Sentrawa  grew  in  the  field,  mv  dove. 
Sorrow  plucked  it  and  eave  it  to  thee  ; 

There  i^^sorrow  enough,  for  thy  brother  John 
From  the  tomb  cannot  vrakened  be.' " 

The  passions  among  this  people,  ever 
restless,  ever  agitated,  seem  to  have  reach- 
ed their  highest  pitch.  The  next  son^  offers 
a  specimen  of  this,  combined  with  a  wild  and 
savage  humour  singularly  characteristic. 
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'*  Oh  do  not  then  go  to  their  feast  by  iiigHtf 

Gregory,  oh  Gregory  I        ^ 

There  are  witches  amongst  the  maidens  bright, 
Gregory,  oh  Gregory  ! 


II. 


Beware  of  the  maid  that  has  the  dark  browi 

Gregory,  oh  Gregory  I 

For  her  fittal  spdls  she  will  o'er  thee  throw, 

Gregory,  oh  Gregory ! 

iSL 

She  dug  up  the  plant  when  the  Sunday  caihe, 

Alas  for  Gregory  ! 
And  on  Monday  morning  she  washed  the  saiiie, 

Alas  for  Gregory  ! 

IV. 

On  the  Tuesday  the  baleful  plant  boiled  she, 

Alas  for  Gregory  ! 
On  Wednesday  a  poisoned  man  was  he, 

Alas  for  Gregory  ! 

V. 

When  Thursday  came  he  breathed  no  more, 

Gregory,  oh  Gregory ! 

On  Friday  they  him  to  the  church-yard  bore, 

Gregory,  oh  Gregory ! 

VL 

Then  her  mother  beat  her  on  Saturday, 
Gr^ry,  oh  Gregory ! 

Thou  evil  one  !  why  didst  thou  Gro^ory  slay  ? 

Gregory,  oh  Gregory  ! 

Tn. 

Mother,  oh  mother,  grief  recks  not  of  right, 

Gregory,  oh  Gregory  ! 

Why  did  he  false  vows  to  two  maidens  plight  ? 

Gregory,  oh  Gregory ! 

vin. 

Now  he  is  neither  for  her  nor  for  me, 

Gregory,  false  Gregory  ! 

With  the  cold  damp  earth  he  shall  nourished  be, 

Gregory,  false  GregcNy  ! 

IX. 

There  hast  thou  the  meed  thou  hast  merited 
well, 

Gregorv,  false  Gregory ! 
Four  oaken  planks  and  a  dark  narrow  cell, 

Gregory,  false  Gregory ! 

X. 

So  let  young  men  leam  what  reward  they  gain, 


Ha  I  JewM^tome  Mtber !  the  wine  cup  bring, 

Qtegory,  oh  Gregory  ! 

Fdlse  Gregofy's  faneral  dirge  111  sins 

Gregory,  oh  Gregory  P* 

The  fcUowing  lioes  sung  by  youn^  men, 
ato  if  in  retfJiatido^  and  wUch  are  literally 
tFBittlated,  tecatd  tlie  fete  of  a  maiden  who 
has  lost  her  innocence,  and  form  a  suitable 
coviiderpsti  to  the  foregoing  ill-conditianed 
96ng. 

**  Maiden,  oh  thou  maiden  Mr, 
Thy  cheeks,  why  are  thy  cheeks  so  pale  ? 
The  nulk  was  eardled  there. 

What  became  of  the  sweet  blood,  say. 
That  bloomed  in  the  milk  ?     A  vampire  came. 
Sucked  from  those  cheeks  the  blood  away. 
And  a  ibul  witch  the  milk  curdled  she." 

Many  of  these  songs  complain  of  the  rapid 
flight  of  time,  and  sometimes  the  fruitless  re- 
gret for  by-gcme  years  is  beautifully  expres- 
sed. 


Gregory,  oh  Gregory  ! 
sir  false  lo 


Who  offer  their  false  love  to  maidens  twain, 

Gregory,  oh  Gregory ! 


XI. 


•Now  'tis  thy  doom  to  lie  rotting  in  earth, 

Gregory,  oh  Gregory  ! 

'Tis  mine  to  enjoy  the  world  in  my  mirth, 
Grefpry,  oh  Gregory  ! 


"  Whither  are  ye  fled,  days  of  my  youth  I 
Have  ye  Mdden  yourselves  in  dark  woods  ?  are 
ye  wandering  in  groves  1  Young  vears  of  mine, 
whither  are  ye  gone  ?  Did  ye  fold  yourselves 
in  a  leaf,  and  take  your  flight  into  the  steppe  ?" 

This  wan  longing  after  the  unreturmng 
pest  is  most  usually  expressed  thus : — 

'  He  (she)  overtook  his  (her)  young  years  upon 
the  bridge  of  Holly,  but  could  not  recall  them.' 

The  Holly  is  a  symbolical  tree  in  Ukraine. 
Again,  how  simple,  life-like,  and  energetic  is 
this  picture  of  the  irreparable  loss  of  life.  A 
mother  is  speaking  at  the  tonib  of  her  son. 

" '  Reach  me,  my  son,  thou  eagle,  reach  me 
but  thy  right  hand.'  *  Oh !  my  mother,  both 
hands  would  I  reach  thee,  but  the  damp  earth 
lies  heavy  on  me ;  I  cannot  raise  them.'  *' 

The  following  too  is  a  beautiful  image : — 

<(  A  maiden  threw  a  flower  into  the  npid 
stream. — ^Her  mother  went  with  a  bucket  to 
fetch  water,  and  she  drew  up  the  flower  out  of 
the  stream,  and  it  was  withered  Then  she 
knew  that  her  daughter  would  be  unhappy." 

These  few  quotations  justify  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  in  the  power  of  man  to  ascend  on 
the  rays  of  feelmg  to  that  elevated  sphere, 
whither  we  are  borne  on  the  wings  of  thought 
whilst  listening  to  the  lyric  strains  of  Schiller. 
It  is  not,  ther^ore,  the  delusion  of  a  vain  en- 
thusiasm to  believe  that  there  is  a  spiritual 
life  peculiar  to  unlettered  nations,  which  is 
more  sympathetic,  quickened,  and  plastic. 
Within  the  sphere  of  that  existence  generally 
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dwells  uupiration,  the  clear  visioQ  of  the 
beautifid  and  true,  to  which  in  our  days  it  is 
only  given  to  a  genius  of  high  order  to  attain 
by  the  complete  mastery  of  his  art.  The 
people  of  Ukraine  still  retain  that  high  degree 
of  dear  right*feeling ;  they  are  ever  magnet- 
ised by  unceasing  sorrow.  Their  parents 
Uius  bewail  the  loss  of  their  children : — 

"  Fathers  and  mothers  go,  they  go  to  ask 
after  their  sons.  Eagles  no  more  accompany 
your  sons.  Your  sons  refused  to  be  soldiers ; 
they  made  themselves  a  settlement  in  the  River 
Boh !" 

That  is,  they  drowned  themselves  to  avoid 
being  taken  as  recruits.  How  many  similar 
settlements  are  now  annually  made  in  Russia ! 
But  let  us  turn  fix)m  such  subjects,  which, 
according  to  Schiller's, 

"  Was  unsterblich  in  Gesang  soli  leben 
Muss  im  Leben  untergehen;*' 

must  first  die  in  reality  to  live  in  song — ^to 
the  times  when  the  inhabitants  of  Ul^ine, 
however  otherwise  unhappy,  still  enjoyed 
fi^edom — Oman's  greatest  earthly  boon.  We 
shall  conclude  our  extracts  by  a  Duma,  en- 
titled "  The  Flight  of  the  Three  Brothers 
from  Azoff^^  a  composition  which  may  be 
read  with  pleasure  without  any  reference  to 
time  or  locality. 

*'  Dark  clouds  give  not  forth  those  specks  in  the 

sky 
That  rise  up,  AzoflT,  o'er  thy  city  so  &ir ; 
But  brethren  three,  and  in  secret  they  fly 
From  their  cruel  captivity  there. 

The  eldest  they  ride  on  their  coursers  fleet. 
But  the  younger  brother  he  has  no  steed, 
The  roots  and  the  stones  wound  his  Cossack  feet, 
And  they  redden  the  ground  as  they  bleed. 

To  his  horsemen  brothers  then  thus  spake  he : 

*  Brothers,  my  brothers,  now  list  what  I  say, 
Give  rest  to  your  coursers,  and  wait  for  me ; 
Then  to  some  Christian  city  direct  your  way.* 

And  the  second  horseman  then  heard  his  cr^. 
And  his  heart  was  moved  at  his  brother's  nam ; 
But  the  first  reproved  him  with  stem  reply. 
And  said,  'Dost  thou  yearo  for  thy  bondage 
again  ?* 

*  Shall  we  listen  now  to  our  brother's  word. 
Although  the  pursuers  are  on  our  track, 
Fierce  bent  to  slay  us  with  gun  and  with  sword, 
Or  to  bear  us  with  them  to  bondage  back  V 

* If  ye  will  not  stay  for  me,  my  brethren 

twain, 
Then  turn  your  fleet  steeds  to  the  right  at  least ; 
And  bury  my  corse  in  the  open  plain, 
Nor  leave  me  the  prey  or  the  bird  and  the 

beast.' 
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But  the  second  said, '  Brother,  that  may  not  we, 
Such  a  deed  has  never  been  heard  of  yet ; 
Shall  the  thrust  of  a  lance  our  farewell  be? 
And  our  swords  in  our  brother's  blood  be  wet  V 

*  Then,  brothers,  since  me  ye  refiise  to 

slay, 
Whenye  reach  the  wood  do  this  thing  for  me ; 
Cut  off'^  the  thcMm  branches,  and  strew  on  the 

way. 
And  a  gmde  to  my  wandering  steps  they'll  be.' 

The  brothers  sj)eed  fast  to  the  forest  crey, 
The  second  wuls  sadly  as  on  they  ride ; 
And  he  scatters  the  thorn  branches  all  die  way, 
That  they  to  his  brother  may  *serve  as  a  guide; 

Thev  passed  the  thick  forest,  and  on  they  weni^ 
To  the  open  track  where  no  thombushes  grew ; 
Then  the  lining  red  from  his  vest  he  rent. 
And  scattered  the  fragments  the  path  to  show. 

When  the  younger  brother  the  thorns  had  past. 
He  saw  the  red  nagments  all  scattered  there. 
He  gathered  them  up,  and  his  tears  fell  •fiist, 
'Ah!  not  without  cause  are  these  fingments 
here. 

'  Now  alas,  alas,  for  my  brethren  twain ! 
For  surely  no  more  in  the  world  are  they ! 
Their  cruel  pursuers  have  found  them  again. 
And  me  they  passed  in  the  thorns  as  I  lay. 

'  My  brothers  with  sword  and  gun  they  have 

slam. 
May  the  merciful  God  but  show  me  where ! 
Ill  dig  their  graves  in  the  steppe's  pure  plain. 
And  I'll  bury  their  Cossack  bodies  there.' 

On  his  first  day's  journey  no  bread  he  eats ; 
The  next  without  water  to  drink  he  has  pest ; 
On  the  third,  the  desert's  fierce  wind  he  meets, 
And  his  weary  limbs  bend  to  the  furious  blast 

'Oh,  enough  have  I  followed  these  horsemen 

fleet,' 
He  said,  as  he  reached  the  Sawar  mountain  high : 
'  "lis  time  to  give  rest  to  my  Cossack  feet,' 
Then  he  laid  him  down  by  the  mount  to  die. 

Then  swifdy,  swiftly,  the  eajg;les  flew  down 
And  they  fiercely  stared  in  his  dying  eyes ; 
'  Now  welcome  guests  are  ye,  ye  eagles  brown; 
Oh  fly  to  me  quickly,'  the  Cossadc  cries. 

'  Oh  eades,  pluck  ye  these  eyes  from  my  head 
When  &od's  fair  world  I  no  longer  shall  see ;' 
The  expiring  Cossack  when  thus  he  had  said. 
His  soul  to  the  merciful  God  gave  he. 

Then  the  eagles  flew  down,  and  they  plucked 

away 
His  eyes  from  his  head,  as  he  bade  them  do ; 
The  small  birds  also  came  down  to  their  prey, 
And  the  grey  wolves  gathered  around  him  too. 

They  tore  off*  the  flesh  from  his  yellow  bones. 
They  feasted  high  midst  the  thorns  by  the  way. 
And  with  mournful  howls,  and  with  fierce  low 

moans. 
The  dirge  of  the  Cossack  ^s  sung  that  day. 
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Whence  oame  the  brown  cackoo  that  sat  by  his 

head, 
That  sat  by  his  head  and  sang  piteously  ? 
As  a  sister  bewails  her  brother  dead, 
Or  a  mother  her  son,  so  wailed  she ! 

And  the  horsemen  twain  stiU  sped  on  their  way 
To  a  Christian  town  where  they  hoped  for  rest: 
Bnt  a  heavy  grief  on  their  hearts  now  lay ; 
*  Ah  not  without  cause  are  our  hearts  opprest. 

'  Alas,  and  alas,  for  our  younger  brother ! 
For  surely  no  more  in  the  world  is  he ; 
Whatf  when  weVe  greeted  our  &ther  and  mo- 
ther, 
And  they  ask  of  him,  shall  our  answer  be  V 

Tbe  second  thus  spoke ;  then  the  elder  said, 
*•  Say,  he  served  not  the  same  Lord  as  we ; 
Twas  night,  and  he  slept  when  from  chains  we 

fled. 
We  could  not  awake  him  with  us  to  flee.' 

The  second  then  answered  him,  '  Brother,  nay, 
'T  wM  ill  beseem  us  to  say  such  a  thing ; 
If  that  which  is  Mse  unto  them  we  say. 
Their  prayers  upon  us  will  a  dark  doom  bring.* 

The  brothers  on  to  the  Samar  field  ride, 
They  stop  to  rest  by  the  river  Samar; 
They  water  their  steeds  at  the  river *s  side, 
When  down  came  the  Moslem  riding  from  far. 

The  impious  Mussulmen  slew  them  there, 
They  quartered  their  bodies,  and  over  the  plain 
Strewed  their  Cossack  limbs ;  their  heads  on  a 

spear 
They  raised,  and  long  mocked  o*er  the  brethren 

twain." 

We  regret  our  inability  to  preserve  in  the 
translations  the  beauty,  harmony  and  energy 
of  the  originals.  Those  only  who  understand 
the  language  of  the  people  of  Ukraine  can 
appreciate  the  richness  of  its  grammatical 
constructioa,  and  the  almost  countless  and 
delicate  gradations  of  meaning  of  which  die 
same  word  is  made  susceptible  by  a  alight 
change  in  its  termination.  The  sonorous 
strains  oi  these  songs  can  perhaps  best  be 
conceived  of^  by  imagining  the  ancient  Greek 
combined  with  the  modem  Italian.  We  will 
not  here  speak  of  their  melodies,  since  mere 
description  would  ML  to  convey  a  just  idea 
of  them.  Of  this  species  of  music  we  have 
amongst  us  no  prototype.  The  strains  seem 
to  flow  like  long-protracted  gusts  of  wind  re- 
sounding over  their  own  steppes.  When 
they  sing  them  on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper, 
with  their  faces  turned  towards  the  Karpats, 
one  might  believe  that  their  voice  passes  over 
all  that  wide  space  between  the  river  and  the 
mountains,  and  that  the  mountains  themselves 
must  one  day  be  moved  by  the  majestic 
grandeur  of  their  sorrow. 

Many  of  the  songs  published  by  Maxymo- 
wicz  were  compo«d  by  Polish  nobles  settled 


in  Ukraine.  Even  at  the  present  day  one  of 
them,  Fadura,  promises  to  become  me  Mac- 
pheraon  of  that  country ;  his  compositions 
are  universally  popular,  ajui  well  deserve  to 
be  80.  Perh^w  we  may  at  some  future  op* 
portunity  return  to  this  subject,  and  notice 
them  more  at  length. 

As  it  isAn  unalterable  truth,  that  '^  revenge 
recoils  upon  itself,"  so  yet  more  does  every 
good  intention,  every  good  action  of  man 
sooner  or  later  bring  its  recompense.  This 
remark  is  especially  applicable  m  the  present 
instance  to  uie  Poles,  than  whom  none  have 
derived  greater  benefit  from  the  popular  songs 
of  Ukraine,  since  they  have  begun  to  take 
interest  in  them.  Their  own  venerable 
Niemcewicz  modelled  upon  them  his  '^Du- 
ma," which  sing  of  the  famous  monarcbs  and 
heroes  of  Poland,  and  which  have  become  a 
complete  national  work.*  The  element  of 
Ukrainian  poetry  has  since  been  transfused 
into  modem  Polish  literature,  to  the  very 
great  advantage  of  the  latter.  Four  Polish 
poets  of  no  ordinaiy  genius  have  divided 
amongst  them  the  spiritual  domain  of  Ukraine  j 
Zaleski  and  Olizaroski  are  singing  her  beauty 
and  ancient  fireedom :  Goszczynski  has  pic- 
tured her  horrors,  whilst  Maczewski  chose 
the  widest  field  for  himself— that  of  her  sor- 
row. With  the  exception  of  the  last-named 
poet,  who  is  dead,  the  others,  Niemcewicz 
included,  are  tuning,  in  eidle,  their  harps  to 
foreign  ears. 

Ubi  aolitudinemfaciunt^  pacem  appellant. 


Art.  III. — 1.  Letttra  di  Nicdo  Tommaseo 
ax  Lihrai  Italiani  auila  proprietH  Leutror 
via.    Venezia,  1839. 

2.  Jltti  ddla  prima  Riunion$  desrli  Scien- 
ziati  Italiani  tenuta  in  Pisa  nelt  Ottohrt, 
1839.    4to.    Pisa,  1840. 

3.  Italitn.  Beitrdge  zur  Kenntniss  dieses 
Landes,  von  Friedrich  yon  Raumer.  (Rau* 
mer's  Italy.)    2  vols.    Leipsdg. 

Events  have  recently  taken  place  in  Italy 
which  seem  likely  to  lead  to  the  most  impor- 
tant results.  A  mutual  compact  has  been 
entered  into  by  the  Sardinian  and  Lombardo- 
Venetian  governments,  providing  fiir  tbe  se- 
curity of  literary  prope^  witUn  the  limits 
of  their  respective  dominions.  The  privilege 
of  copyright  thus  extended  over  a  country 
inhabited  by  nearly  ten  millions  will  soon 

*  See  the  article  on  Poliih  Literature  in  the  49lh 
Namber  of  this  Rcvtow. 
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faring  about  in  Piedmont  and  Lomfaardy  the 
ceflsation  of  an  evil  of  which  the  Italian  au- 
thon  have  hitherto  so  justly  and  bitfeiiy 
complained.    We  have  recently  indicated 
how  severdy  writen  and  publishen  luffer  in 
En^and  from  the  systematic  republication  of 
their  works  in  America ;  the  French  com* 
plain  with  equal  reascm  of  the  frequent  en- 
croachments of  the  Belgian  press.    But  in 
Italy  no  works  of  literature  could  be  turned 
to  any  profitable  account    Booksellers  and 
publiaherB  followed  the  maxim — '^homo  ho- 
mini  lupus."    Gop3rrigfat  was  secured  to  the 
author  or  editor  only  within  the  narrow  dis- 
trict in  which  his  work  was  published ;  he 
knew  full  well  that  at  the  distance  of  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  there  were  a  number  of  pira- 
tical printers  lawfully  entitled  to  seize  upon 
his  property  as  soon  as  it  attained  any  degree 
of  popularity ;  and  as  the  sale  of  books,  ex- 
cept m  tiie  kingdom  of  Najdes,  where  they 
pay  a  very  heavy  duty,  was  commercially 
iceey  those  piracies  were  put  forth  and  circu- 
lated under  the  very  eyes  of  the  author.    A 
name  of  the  hig^st  standing  was  no  protec- 
tioa  against  this  impudent  system  of  depreda- 
tion.   Botta,  an  exile,  was  obliged  to  sell  in 
Pkris,  as  waste  paper,  the  splendid  French 
edition  of  his  History  of  Italy,  while  Swiss 
and  Italian  booksellers  were  making  their  for- 
tunes by  an  uninterrupted  series  of  its  repub- 
lications.   Manzoni  received  from  his  pub- 
lisher a  trifling  sum  for  the  manuwriptof  his 
*^  Promeasi  Spon,"  and  that  only  as  a  pre- 
sent ;  and  In  vain  did  Pellico,  at  evoy  new 
work  he  produced,  urge  the  mor&l  duty  of 
respecting  a  privilege  which  constitutes  now- 
a-days  a  part  of  the  rights  of  nations,  and  re- 
aueat  the  gentlemen  of  the  press  not  to  de- 
naud  him  of  the  honest  recompense  of  his  la- 
bours. 

Such  an  evil,  however,  was  not  unattend- 
ed by  some  salutary  effect.  Literature  in 
Italy  was  never  reduced  to  the  level  of  a 
trade.  It  could  only  be  cultivated  by  men 
of  independent  fortime.  The  Italian  princes 
were  no  longer  in  a  coodition  to  hire  the  pen 
of  mercenary  writers,  and  upon  the  maxim  of 
the  Republic  of  Venice,  they  wished  their 
gtyvemmenta  never  to  be  spoken  of  even  in 
pnise  or  censure.  The  '*  Voce  della  Verity" 
and  similar  organs  of  government,  by  dwell- 
ing too  freely  on  topics  of  national  mterest, 
had  already  to  a  great  extent  served  the  cause 
they  were  intended  to  oppose.  The  ririiti 
of  absolutism  are  best  advocated  by  absolute 
flilaice ;  consequently  all  court  poets  and 
hifltariogiajrfiers  had  long  ago  been  silenced. 
Even  had  there  been  writers  in  Italy  willing 
to  sell  their  productions,  it  would  not  have 
been  easy  to  find  a  purchaser.    Flattery  was 


a  merchandize  equally  disdredited  by  power 
and  public  opinion,  and  literature  in  conse- 
quence, although  comparatively  more  sterile 
and  alent,  was  yet  more  pure  and  dignified 
than  in  many  free  countries.  It  was  more 
oppressed  and  fettered,  hence  less  apt  to  grow 
licentious  and  insolent ;  it  followed  not  the 
capricious  opinions  and  passions  of  th^  multi- 
tude, but  it  marched  at  the  head  of  social 
movement,  a  stem  censor,  dictating  and  rul- 
ing with  an  authority  which  the  conscious* 
nesB  of  its  irreprehensibility  gave  it  a  right  to 
exert 

Since  the  year  1814>  no  immoral  book  of 
any  note  has  issued  from  the  preaa  in  Italy, 
all  have  been  directed  to  one  leading  object 
— ^the  severe  reformation  of  moral  principles. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  the  consequence  €i  the 
censorship,  which  is  exercised  with  equal 
vigilance  in  all  Italian  states,  and  which,  in 
a  political  point  of  view,  every  freeman  must 
cordially  detest  But  as  it  is  in  the  secret 
ways  of  Providence  to  tarn  an  instrument  of 
evil  into  an  agent  oi  good,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  Italian  morals  have  benefited  by  that 
restriction;  and  however  true  may  be  the 
descriptions  of  Italian  profligacy  given  every 
day  by  French  and  Ei^i^ish  travellen,  still  it 
is  consoling  to  think  that  the  Italian  people 
have  no  such  teachers  of  morals  as  Bulwer 
or  Ainsworth,  Paul  de  Kock  or  Victor  Hugo. 

Italy,  moreover,  possessed  no  centre  of 
literature,  no  such  literary  metropolis  as  P*- 
ris,  London  or  Edinburgh ;  no  literary  foir, 
such  as  is  yearly  held  in  Lieipzic  or  Dresden* 
The  journals,  which  ou^t  to  exercise  a  gen- 
eral mfluence  upon  the  whole  country,  have 
been  successively  suppressed,  and  tlie  nun^ 
berless  literary  periodicals  appearing  in  our 
days  in  every  town,  genesally  su{^ported  by 
free  contributkms— no  less  tion  seventy-two 
are  daily  received  at  Viesseux's  Gabmetto 
Scientifico  e  Letterario  in  Florence — all  have 
hitherto  been  conducted  with  that  timidity 
and  narrow-mindedness  which  could  alone, 
in  the  present  state  of  thinga,  secure  their  ex- 
istence. Consequently/  every  town  or  pro- 
vince in  Italy  has  been  kept  in  a  state  of 
Srfect  ignorance  of  the  praoessof  iti  immo- 
ite  neighbours.  All  efforts  tending  to 
establlBh  an  Italian  periodical  bibliography 
have  been  void  of  effect  Travels  and  cor^ 
respondences  were  subjected  to  the  most  dis- 
heartening vexations.  It  will  therefore  be 
no  wonder  to  hear  bow  many  years  it  took 
for  the  most  popular  works  to  inake  the  tour 
of  the  peninsula.  The  poems  of  Grossi  never 
crosKQ  the  Apennines  for  the  space  of  thrae 
yean.  ^^Ettore  Fieramosca,'^  a  Milaneae 
book  on  a  Neapolitan  subject,  was  translated 
into  English  and  French  before  it  had  iairly 
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made  its  way  into  Naples;  and  the  *'Bo- 
manze"  of  Berchet  pnnted  in  London,  and 
afterwards  at  Lugano  in  Switzerland,  literally 
fought  their  way  into  the  country.  Those 
poems  were  circulated  for  many  years  in 
manuscript,  learned  by  heart  and  transmitted 
from  town  to  town  by  enthusiastic  admirers, 
ere  a  single  printed  copy  could  obtain  admis- 
sion into  that  iron*fenced  garden  of  Eurc^e. 

These  very  impediments,  however,  thus 
thrown  in  the  way  of  publication,  frustrated 
the  intent  of  those  who  created  them.  The 
works  that  government  proscribed  had,  like 
aU  other  forbidden  fruits,  a  peculiar  relish. 
The  censure  of  the  Tuscan  police  has  made 
the  fortune  of  Guerrazzi's  ^'Assedio  di 
Firenze."  By  their  jealousy  and  suspicion 
the  governments  showed  where  lay  theu-  vul- 
nerable side.  Literary  reputations,  con- 
firmed by  so  many  years  of  struggle  and  trial, 
were  based  on  a  more  solid  ground.  The 
writer  in  Italy  was  oftentimes  looked  upon  as 
a  hero  and  martyr,  and  his  words  went  forth 
like  the  fetidical  notes  of  an  oracle.  The 
want  of  free  circulation  and  literary  com- 
merce had  also  the  advantage  of  deterring 
mediocrity  from  forcing  itself  into  public  no- 
tice. All  modem  pr(Muctions  underwent  a 
process  which  nothing  but  the  purest  ore 
could  withstand. 

If  we  appear  willing  to  look  on  the  better 
aide  of  the  national  calamities  of  Italy,  it  is 
because  we  now  hail  with  pleasure  the  ap- 
proach of  a  better  state  of  things.  The  yearly 
meeting  of  Italian  scholars — ^we  have  before 
us  the  report  of  their  first  session  at  Pisa — 
and  the  treaty  of  literary  alliance  to  which 
we  have  alluded  at  the  beginning  of  this  ar- 
ticle, seem  to  manifest  a  springing  up  of  bet- 
ter feelings  on  the  part  of  the  S^dinian  and 
Austrian  rulers ;  they  seem  to  imply  by  those 
acts  that,  re-assured  by  the  long  continuance 
of  peace,  and  prevailed  upon  by  the  over- 
whelming force  and  unanimity  of  public 
opinion,  they  begin  to  feel  compelled  to 
acknowledge  that  there  is  an  Italy ;  that,  if 
by  right  of  self-preservation,  they  are  entitled 
to  quench  all  insurrectional  spirit  tending  to 
bring  about  a  nati<uial  political  unity,  tiiey 
can  no  lon^r  prevent  their  subjects  from 
uniting  to  aid  and  ejicourage  each  other  in 
the  promotion  of  public  wel&re,  and  in  the 
difiusion  of  intellectual  culture. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Italians,  wearied 
out  with  repeated  Mures,  forced  to  recog- 
nize the  umversal  peaceful  tendency  of  the 
age,  convinced  tlmt  eveiy  revolutionary 
scheme  of  emancipation  would  be  a  declara- 
tion of  war  not  oidy  against  Austria,  but,  in 
&ct,  against  every  other  power  that  feels  in- 
terested in  the  maintenance  of  peace,  seem 


to  have,  at  least  for  the  present,  rdinquished 
every  thought  of  an  armed  vindication  m  their 
national  n^ts ;  they  have  ceased  to  l^id  a 
willing  ear  to  the  perfidious  insinuations  of 
France ;  and,  with  the  tactics  of  a  general 
who  changes  his  siege  into  a  blockade,  they 
turn  all  their  efibrts  to  the  regeneration  at 
the  national  character,  and  hope,  by  a  gene- 
ral diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  lowest 
classes,  by  a  forcible  rehabilitation  of  their 
name  in  the  opinion  of  their  neighbours,  to 
enable  themselves  better  to  take  advantage  of 
such  future  European  convulsions  as  I^rovi- 
dence  in  its  inscrutable  designs  may  be 
slowly  maturing. 

This  undeniable  improvement  in  the  social 
and  moral  condition  of  Italy  has  been  rather 
wilfully  overlooked  by  foreign  visiters,  and 
more  especially  by  our  British  travellers, 
who  notwithstanding  their  usual  diBcrimina- 
tion  and  liveliness  of  description,  yet,  in  their 
hurry  to  get  over  the  widest  space  of  ground 
in  the  shortest  possible  time,  have  too  often 
relied  on  the  accounts  of  previous  writers,  and 
unscrupulously  sacrificed  accuracy  of  state- 
ments to  the  wantoimess  of  plaj^  satire. 
What  evil  impressions  they  might  thus  in- 
sinuate into  the  minds  of  tneir  readers,  how 
&r  they  might  contribute  to  keep  alive  the 
national  ill-will  that  is  rankling  in  the  bosom 
of  all  European  &milies,  they  probably  never 
stopped  to  consider.  Accustomed  to  abuse 
the  privilege  of  a  free  press,  writing  throu^ 
very  idleness  and  publishing  throu^  vanity, 
they  forgot  that  Italy  is  not  even  allowed  the 
right  of  self-defence.  Thus  we  must  confess 
tint  when  the  no  less  amiable  than  learned 
Mr.  Walter  Savage  Landor  charitably  states 
''  that  an  honest  man  is  not  to  be  found  in 
Italy  for  every  forty  in  •  England,"  or  when 
the  modest  and  not  less  witty  author  of  "  Pen- 
ciUings  by  the  Way"  asserts  '^  that  a  cicigbeo 
is  a  sine  gud  non  among  the  written  articles 
of  a  mamase  contract  of  the  Italian  nobility 
in  our  days" — the  Italians  caimot  help  being 
reminded  of  that  generous  animal  that  ad- 
ministered the  last  kick  to  the  lion  brought 
down  by  his  rivals  and  lying  wounded  and 
helpless  in  his  death  throes. 

We  have  recently  visited  Italy,  and  it  was 
with  some  misgivings,  naturally  arising  from 
so  many  evidences,  which  would  have  almost 
induced  us  to  disbelieve  what  we  had  already 
seen  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  and  what  we 
fondly  and  rationally  anticipated. 

We  found  Italy  apparently  busy  (as  usual 
and  yet  less  than  usual)  with  masquerades 
and  monkish  processicms,  plunged  into  lan- 
guor and  misery,  forgetting  herself  among 
effeminate  pleasures;  and  yet  anxious  and 
restless,  perplexed  with  vague  but  intense 
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kmgings  tor  greatness,  aiming  at  high  but 
impracticable  undertakingB,  striTing  by  fits 
and  starts  to  follow  the  movement  of  £uio- 
pean  civilisation,  but  MLing  mid-way,  sink- 
ing imder  the  weight  of  a  thousand  diackles 
which  she  must  drag  along  in  her  {MX)gre8s. 
New  or  long  abandoned  roads  had  been 
opened  or  restored,  some  across  the  Appe- 
mnes,  one  fiY)m  the  gulf  of  Spezia,  another 
from  Sestri  to  Lombardy,  a  third  between 
Florence  and  Forli,  and  again  one  along  the 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  across  the  Tus- 
can marshes  from  Leghorn  to  Civitavecchia. 
Turin  and  Naples  were  lighted  by  gas,  and 
the  last  of  these  towns  boaisted  a  rail-road  to 
Castellamare.  The  coasts  of  the  peninsula 
were  circumnavigated  by  a  number  of  steam- 
ers bearing  Tuscan,  Sicilian  and  Sardinian 
colours,  and  new  rival  lines  of  steamboats 
were  soon  to  ply  on  the  Po  and  Adriatic. 
Many  of  these  undertakings  arose  fix)m  pri- 
vate associations,  and  were  reluctantly  sanc- 
tioned by  the  mistrusting  governments. 

Tnd^,  spirit  of  innovation  and  ardour  of 
enterprise  is  more  often  consulted  than  either 
expediency  of  purpose  or  plausibility  of 
plan.  Many  of  the  sugar  houses  and  ircxi 
foundries,  of  the  silk  and  cloth  manufactories 
opened  in  Tuscany  and  Lombardy,  obliged 
88  they  are  to  reckon  on  the  consumption  of 
a  small  state,  and  overwhelmed  by  the  com- 
petition of  thriving  establishments  in  other 
countries,  are  easily  exploded ;  but  even  that 
incompleteness  of  success  goes  &r  to  demon- 
strate that  there  remains  still  in  Italy  more 
life  than  can  materially  be  turned  to  useful 
purposes,  and  that  Italian  inactivity  is  not 
wholly  to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  too 
often  alleged  indolence  and  enervation  of  a 
southern  climate.  But,  as  it  is  literature  es- 
pecially that  &lls  within  the  province  of  our 
inquiry,  we  must  be  allowed  to  express  our 
opinion  that  the  new  understanding  between 
Austria  and  Sardinia  concerning  a  mutual 
guarantee  of  literary  property  is  to  be  merely 
considered  as  an  emanation  of  that  universal 
want  of  life  and  activity  irresistibly  felt 
throughout  the  country,  and  having  power  to 
bend  to  its  views  even  the  inflexibUity  of  the 
god  terminus  that  presides  over  the  weighty 
deliberations  of  the  Aulic  Council  at  Vienna. 

We  candidly  confess  that  we  have  always 
hitherto  believed  in  a  social  and  moral  im- 
provement in  Italy,  which  we  attributed  ex- 
clusively to  the  energy  of  the  soundest  part 
of  the  populaticm  ;  we  always  thought  that 
it  would  be  obvious  to  every  impartial-  obser- 
ver that  powerful  and  immortal  elements  of 
cohesion  and  vitality  must  remain  in  a  coun- 
try doomed  to  bear  so  long  an  hour  of  trial : 
— ^we  wondered  what  other  nation  mi^t  have 


been  able  to  withstand  the  combined  eVils  of 
long  division  and  thraldom, — ^the  repeated 
calamities  of  invasion  and  war, — ^the  constant 
influence  of  a  ciafly,  bigoted,  and  powerM 
priesthood,  and  yet  preserve  all  the  outward 
aspect  of  growth  and  prosperity,  and  closely 
follow  their  more  fortunate  transalpine  and 
transmarine  neighbours  in  science,  m  letters 
and  arts  ;-^we  looked  at  Spain  not  earlier 
than  three  centuries  ago  the  mistress  of  both 
continents,  the  ^  ruler  of  the  destinies  of  the 
globe  ; — Spain,  always  preserving  its  integ- 
rity and  independence,  and  yet  without  any 
external  impulse,  by  only  one  of  the  many 
calamities  which  she  had  in  common  with 
Italy — ^popery,  brought  down  from  her  height 
of  power  and  plunged  into  such  a  depth  of 
ignorance  and  misery,  that  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  constitution  will  ever  redeem 
her.  Wetnen  turned  to  the  dignified  be- 
haviour of  the  Milanese  in  presence  of  their 
foreign  rulers,  and  of  their  mute  but  firm 
protest  against  that  time-sancticmed  in- 
fringement of  their  natural  rights,  by  a  jeal- 
ous and  obstinate  avoidance  of  all  inter- 
course with  the  hated  Austrian  soldiery ;  and 
we  were  reminded  of  the  twice  subdued  and 
thrice  fermenting  Romagna,  and  of  the  im- 
posing apparatus  by  which  Austria  finds  it 
necessary  m  the  midst  of  peace  to  turn  the 
whole  of  the  Lombard  plain  into  a  vast 
casern, — when  we  considered  all  this,  we 
suspected  there  could  be  no  good  mutual 
understanding  between  the  people  and  the 
government ;  we  thought  that  the  genius  and 
energies  of  the  nation  must  be  severely 
checked  by  that  rigid  system  of  suspicion  and 
'force,  and  that  such  a  state  or  things  must  have 
the  most  pernicious  effect  on  the  real  interests 
of  society. 

M.  von  Raumer,  however,  in  his  late  pub- 
lication on  Italy,  seems  to  entertain  a  widely 
different  opinion.  From  the  vast  amount  of 
statistical  facts  and  of  elaborate  arguments 
brought  forward  by  the  Prussian  traveUer,  it 
would  seem  that  the  Austrian  government  is 
a  blessing  of  heaven  to  civilize  and  humanize 
Italy ;  that  by  a  comparison  between  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Lombardo-Venetian  king* 
dom  and  that  of  the  so-called  independent 
governments,  it  is  evident  that  the  Italians 
are  unfit  to  govern  themselves,  and  that  every 
attempt  at  social  or  literary  improvement  in- 
variably receives  its  first  start  under  Austrian 
auspices.  Von  Raumer,  being  a  German 
himself,  as  well  as  one  of  Mettemich's  con* 
fidants,  and  by  him  directed  to  his  most  effi- 
cient lieutenants  and  agents  in  Italy,  is  likely 
to  have  had  a  better  insight  into  the  secret 
working  of  Austrian  policy  than  ourselves. 

But,  as  it  has  been,  perhaps  not  very  cha- 
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ritably,  obsenred,  ^'  a  German  is  not  content 
to  take  an  airing  on  his  hobby  in  a  steady  old 
gentlemanly  sort  of -way.  He  gives  it  a  doa- 
ble feed  of  metaphysical  beans,  jumps  on 
its  bare  back,  throws  the  bridle  over  his  ears^ 
applies  his  l^hted  pipe  to  its  tail,  and  does 
not  think  he  is  riding  till  he  is  ran  away 
with ;  at  last  the  horse  comes  to  some  obsta- 
cle where  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed.  He 
naturalhr  refuses  to  leap,  but  not  so  his  mas* 
ter.  No  true  German  would  give  a  doit  for 
a  ditch  with  a  further  side  to  it ;  so  down  he 
gets,  takes  a  mile  for  a  run,  swings  his  arms, 
springs  off  with  one  bound  that  overleaps 
ah  bounds,  and  ali^its  on  his  head  quite  in- 
sensible,  somewhere  '  beyond  beyond.' " 

Many  and  various  are  tiie  hobbies  on  which 
die  "  author  of  the  Hohenstaufen''  took  his 
ride  over  Italy.  Many  are  the  extravagant 
all-sweeping  notions  under  whose  tjrranny  he 
voluntarily  submits  himself;  some  of  them 
are  quite  of  a  harmless  ingenuous  nature. 
His  fond  conviction  of  being  a  connoisseur 
judge  in  matters  of  art,  his  elai)orate  discrim- 
mations  on  naked  Venuses  and  German 
housemaids,  his  long  invectives  against  the 
music  of  Donizetti  and  Bellini ;  his  jokes  on 
the  opera  dancers'  drawers,  &c.  resemble  that 
ponderous  fun  described  by  Milton — 

**  The  OQwieldf  elephant 
To  make  them  mirth  used  all  his  might,  and 

wreathed 
His  lithe  proboscis." 

But  when  he  starts  fix>m  Berlin  under  a  full 
definite  impression  that  ^^  the  Ein^  of  Prussia 
is  the  greatest  reformer  of  our  age,  when  he 
launches  forth  into  a  transcendimt  encomium 
of  the  **  Russian  constitution,"  when  in  short 
he  adopts  for  his  device  the  maxim  of  Casti : — 

**  Che  assoluto,  despotico  goyemo, 
E  baono  per  la  state  e  per  Tinvemo  ;'* 

we  must  be  allowed  to  hesitate  before  we 
take  him  as  an  arbiter  of  the  differences  ex- 
isting between  Austria  and  her  subjects  of 
Italy.  For  instance,  we  cannot  agree  with 
him,  though  he  seems  to  take  it  for  granted, 
that  the  rights  of  the  Kaisers  on  their  pro- 
vinces beyond  the  Alps  are  founded  cm  tiieir 
anccession  to  the  throne  of  Chariemagne  and 
Otho  I. ;  and  we  have  been  rather  surprised 
to  hear  so  much  fix)m  the  historian  of  the 
bouse  of  Swabia,  who  ought  to  know  better 
Aan  any  other  by  what  bard-won  struggles 
the  Lombard  and  Tuscan  free  townshad 
shaken  off  their  alle^ance  to  the  empire,  and 
asserted  their  independence.  It  is  but  jiutice 
to  say  that  Austria  herself  never  thinks  of 
having  recourse  to  such  far>fetehed  historical 
demoDstiations  to  strengthen  her  chums  on 


the  sovereignty  of  Italy.  She  relies  on  the 
incontrovertible  arguments  of  her  cannons 
and  bayonets,  on  the  active  vigilance  of  her 
police,  and  above  all  on  the  division  and 
helplesBnesB  of  the  petty  states  which  fk% 
holds  under  her  control,  on  the  ignorance 
and  insensibility  of  brutified  masses,  and  on 
that  anxious  and  jealous  love  of  peace  which 
voy  justly  opposes  the  propagandism  of  libe- 
ral opinions,  and  prevents  the  powers  of 
Europe  from  espousing  the  cause  of  the  op- 
pressed. Austria  rules  and  reasons  not; — 
and  she  would  be  so  very  fiir  from  feeling 
any  obligation  to  her  learned  advocate,  that 
we  cannot  doubt  but  that  she  would  never 
suffer  V(m  Baumer's  woric  to  be  translated 
and  printed  in  Italy. 

As  we  cannot  admit  that  Austria  has  any 
other  right  to  her  supremacy  in  Italy  than 
that  of  force,  or  that  indeed  any  natioa  is  en- 
titled to  bold  another  under  its  sway,  except 
in  so  far  as  the  other  cannot  help  it,  so  we 
are  not  to  be  earily  persuaded  that  the  politi- 
cal system  now  followed  by  Austria  is  likely 
to  enlighten  or  ennoble  the  Italian  race,  or 
much  less  reconcile  them  to  their  doom* 
Austria,  by  oonfessiaa  of  Von  Baumer  him- 
self is  yet  ftr  from  his  beau-id^  of  a  social 
edifice—the  drilling  and  dramming  Russian 
system  of  military  government  Austrian 
tardiness,  obstinacy  and  stupidity,  are  pro- 
verbial even  among  their  brothers  of  Gei^ 
many.  That  the  heavy  rule  of  such  a  gov- 
ernment may  act  as  a  dead  weight  to  suMue 
the  effervescent  spirits  of  a  lively  but  paa- 
sionate  nation,  after  the  same  principle  that 
Mount  ^tna  was  laid  on  the  breast  of  the 
giant  of  antiquihr  to  prevent  his  dmng  mis* 
chie^  we  could  have  easily  tmderstood ;  but 
that  censorship,  espionage,  conscription,  po- 
peiy,  convents  and  Jesuits,  and  all  time 
shackles  and  fetters  and  vexations  of  every 
kind  of  which  Austria  is  either  the  promoter 
or  the  staunch  supporter,  may  be  considered 
as  the  elements  of  a  "  slow  but  sure  system  of 
civilisation  and  culture,"  is  more  than  we 
would  take  upon  ourselves,  in  En^and  at 
least,  to  demonstrate. 

At  any  rate,  however  we  may  be  willing 
on  any  other  subject  to  submit  our  (minion 
to  that  of  the  learned  professor  of  Beriin,  we 
must  be  permitted  to  make  at  least  one  ex- 
ception in  fevDur  of  the  Italian  people,  and 
repeat  that  the  advantages  that  are  ready  to 
result  from  the  decree  establishing  the  privi- 
lege of  cop3rri^  in  the  north  of  Italy  are  not 
altogether  the  result  of  that  beneficial  ascend- 
ency of  the  Austrian  rule  to  which  he  is  will- 
ing to  ascribe  all  mental  and  moral  progress 
in  that  country. 

We  read  among  a  large  ntmiber  of 
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addrases  bom  ^vcurv  part  of  the  country,  a 
letter  by  Niccol6  Tomixiaseo  irom  Venice  (a 
name  uniyeraally  respected),  to  the  Italian 
bookaeUers,  oa  the  neceaaity  of  adopting  some 
measure  to  secure  to  all  writers  and  editon 
the  possession  of  their  literary  productions. 
We  find  in  the  last  April  number  of  the 
''  BuUetino  Bibliografico^'  of  G.  B.  Vieaseux 
of  Florence,  the  remonstrances  of  "  Librai  e 
Letterati"  ifrom  every  part  of  Italy,  and  even 
from  France  and  Switzerland,  loudly  asking 
for  laws  and  treaties  for  the  protection  of  this 
same  literary  property.  A  vast  association 
bad  meanwhile  been  entered  into  by  almost 
all  booksellers  of  any  credit  in  the  countiv, 
of  which  the  centre  is  at  Florence,  and  which, 
under  the  name  of  "  Societii  Editrice  Fioren* 
tina,"  is  to  take  upon  itself  the  prcanotion  of 
the  interests  of  literature,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  disgraceful  system  of  literary  piracy. 
Then  and  only  then  did  Austria  and  Sardinia 
feel  the  expediency  of  their  beneficial  decree. 
This  mutual  compact,  which  the  Italian,  the 
last  of  all  civilized  governments,  has  been 
finally  shamed  into,  is  only  a  first  step,  and 
one  apparently  of  mere  commercial  import* 
ance.  But  the  Italians  are  not  perhaps  whol- 
ly wicng  when  they  expect  from  it  more 
momentous  consequences  than  it  was  given  to 
the  authors  of  that  measure  to  anticipate. 

'*  The  limg  of  Naples  and  the  Grrand  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  as  maybe  seen  fix)m  one  of  the 
August  numbers  of  Galignani's  MesMnger, 
'^have  at  last  acceded  to  the  treaty  recently 
concluded  between  Austria  and  Sardinia  for 
the  protection  of  literary  property.  The 
Court  of  Rome  has  been  applied  to,  and  has 
declared  that  it  will  take  the  matter  into  im» 
mediate  consideration."* 

It  may  appear  strange  that  this  revolution 
(for  such  it  certainly  is  under  a  moral  point 
of  view,)  should  originate  with  those  govern- 
ments which  have  hitherto  shown  themselves 
most  hostile  to  any  spirit  of  iimovation ;  more 
strange  still  that  the  minor  potentates,  which 
are,  in  point  of  6ct,  scarcely  allowed  to  have 
a  will  of  their  own,  and  especially  the  de- 
scendant of  that  great  innovator  Peter  Leo- 
pcdd, — the  ''mild  and  benignant"  grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany, — should  have  needed  any 
remonstrance  to  induce  him  to  join  that  lite- 
rary confederacy.  That  apparent  illiberal 
reluctance  is,  however,  to  he  referred  to  that 


*  We  understand  from  ihc  last  letterfl  of  oar  cor- 
re^K>ndenU,  Uiat  after  nature  delibermtkin  the  pope 
hmm  definitively  rejected  the  propoeale  of  hie  ailiee, 
•nd  issued  ne«r  decrees  to  prevent  bis  subjects  from 
entering  into  anj  literary  association  with  the  neigh, 
bouring  states.  Foreign  notices,  since  writing  the 
mboTe,  give  an  account  of  the  accession  of  the  Dukes 
of  Ltueem  and  Modena  to  the  treaty. 


very  mildness  and  benignity  with  which  that 
wise  and  enlightened  prince  watches  over 
the  wel&re  ofhis  subjects.  It  is  well  known 
that,  since  the  extinction  of  the  Medici  and 
the  accession  of  the  House  of  Lcnraine,  Tus* 
cany  has  been  like  ''an  oasis  in  the  wilder- 
ness," secure  against  the  disasters  of  Italian 
proscriptions  and  banishments.  Filled  with 
the  idefi  that  their  mild  and  somewhat  effemi- 
nate subjects  would  in  those  political  convul- 
sions &re  no  better  than  the  lamb  in  the  com- 
pany of  wolves,  the  rulers,  we  should  rather 
say  the  shepherds,  of  Tuscany  have  been 
careful  to  isolate  themselves  from  every  so- 
cial or  commercial  connection,  in  order  to 
establish  a  jpermanent  quarantine  agginst  poli- 
tical contagion.  To  this  system  of  isolaticm 
and  exclusivenesB  the  present  Grand  Duke 
clings  with  all  the  fondness  of  hereditary  pre- 
dilecticm ;  and  his  vigilance  and  activity  are 
redoubled  in  proportion  as  the  name  of  Italy, 
with  all  the  prestige  of  its  ancient  associa- 
tions, is  ninmg  ground  around  him.  Every- 
thing in  Tuscany  is  eminently  Tuscan,  and 
the  care  with  which  every  allusion  to  the 
rest  of  Italy  is  dexterously  avoided,  would  in- 
duce you  to  believe  that  the  Apennines  and 
the  Tyrrhenian  sea  are  the  boundaries  of  the 
known  world.  Thus  all  the  banking  and  in- 
surance houses,  of  which  the  centre  for  all 
the  rest  of  northern  Italy  is  at  Milan,  have 
never  been  fairly  enabled  to  extend  their 
flourishing  operations  to  Florence.  While 
Piedmont,  Parma,  and  even  Austria,  have  in- 
troduced a  uniform,  decimal  system,  the  Tus- 
cans are  still  condemned  to  reckon  by  their 
''  florins,  lire,  paoli,  and  crazie," — ^the  most 
awkward  system  of  numeration  and  the  most 
wretched  coin  in  existence.  The  lines  of 
public  conveyances,  which,  under  the  names 
of  messageriesj  dUigencea^  or  velociferi,  have 
croaaed  Italy  in  every  directicm  during  the 
last  twenhr  years,  and  by  the  correspondence 
that  they  have  estsibli^ed  with  French,  Swin^ 
and  German  lines,  have  poweriiilly  ccmtribut- 
ed  to  afford  an  easy  and  speedy  communica- 
tion throughout  the  continent,  have  been  con- 
stantly stc^qped  at  the  Tuscan  confine ;  and 
this,  only  because  the  paternal  solicitude  of 
the  Grand  Duke  always  apprehended  in  that 
public  comfort  the  utter  destruction  of  his 
vetturint  and  calesneri, — one  of  the  numer^ 
ous  classes  of  his  beloved  populace,  privileg- 
ed to  starve  their  horses  to  death,  and  to 
harass,  waylay,  and  abuse  the  travellers  that 
have  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  their  hands, 
with  every  kind  of  ill  treatment  short  of  cut- 
ting their  throats.  Diligences  have  however 
been  at  last  established  m  Tuscany ;  for  the 
I "  march  of  intellect"  proved  stronger  even 
I  than  the  Grand  Dukes  provi^ntial  inten^ 
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tions.  But  faithful  even  in  that  extremity 
to  hb  ideas  of  patriotism,  he  called  them  Di- 
ligenze  Toscane^  and  hy  interdicting  their  in- 
tercourse with  the  Roman  and  Lomhard  lines, 
he  completely  frustrated  the  main  point  for 
which  tiiey  were  instituted. 

Deprived  nearly  of  all  commerce  and  in- 
dustry, Tuscany,  naturally  a  barren,  moun- 
tainous, marshy  r^on,  would  soon  sink  from 
the  state  of  prosperity  for  which  it  is  gen- 
erally extolled,  were  it  not  for  the  pains 
taken  by  its  ruler  to  render  it  the  favourite 
resort  of  foreigners,  by  fitting  up  the  whole 
country,  but  esoecially  its  lovely  capital,  as 
a  large  hotel.  Hence  the  comparative  ease 
and  civility  of  the  Tuscan  police, — hence 
the  aversion  of  government  to  capital  execu- 
tions, and  to  those  political  arrests  and  pro- 
scriptions which  might  have  the  effect  of 
spreading  a  gloom  over  the  &ce  of  society, 
and  inspiring  with  mistrust  or  antipathy  the 
thoughtless  tourist  who  travels  in  quest  of 
amusement.  Hence  also  the  numberless  re- 
li^ous  and  popular  festivals — flattering  and 
pampering  an  idle  populace  in  their  lazy 
propensities,  and  impressing  the  short-sighted 
observer  with  notions  of  a  contentment  and 
plenteousness  which  cause  him  to  exclaim 
in  the  words  of  the  court  poet — 

**  Dch !  cbc  non  h  tutto  Tosetna  il  mondo  I'* 

Hence  the  public  banquets  on  Ascension 
day,  when  the  cascine  are  turned  into  a  vast 
dining-table,  and  the  meanest  subject  be- 
comes, at  his  own  expense,  his  sovereign's 
guest,  and  all  those  pallii,  corse  di  bight^ 
fireworics  and  illuminations,  with  which  peo- 
ple are  regaled  to  satiety  firom  April  to  Au- 
gust, and  which  make  one  feel  what  an 
arduous  task  royalty  must  be  for  a  prince 
who  considers  it  his  duty  to  countenance  all 
the  sports  of  his  subjects,  lest,  deprived  of 
his  presence,  they  should  wax  tired  of  their 
happiness.  Hence  also  that  meeting  of  Ital- 
ian savoTiU  at  Pisa,  which  soon  proved  to  be 
an  event  of  greater  moment  than  was  at  first 
intended,  as  the  Italians  only  saw  in  it  an 
occasion  for  national  reunion,  notwithstand- 
ing some  attempts  of  the  Gazetta  di  Fireme 
to  call  it  the  ^'Gongresso  degli  Scienziati 
Europei,"  as  if  anxious  even  in  that  occur- 
rence to  avoid  all  allusion  to  an  Italian  asso- 
ciation. 

Yet  the  strongest  opposition  to  literary 
unity  in  Italy  is,  as  we  have  seen,  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  the  obstinacy  of  the  Papal 
government.  The  Pope  alone,  it  will  be  re- 
membered— for  we  consider  the  Duke  of 
Modena  as  a  non-entity--H:efused  counte- 
nance to  that  Italian  or  European  Congress 


of  Pisa.  Gregory  XVI.  is  now  pursuing  a 
system  of  policy  which  is  likely  to  eive  a 
better  opimon  of  the  strength  of  his  charac- 
ter than  of  the  soundness  of  his  understand- 
ing. Disturbed  by  political  commotions  on 
the  veiy  day  of  his  elevation  to  the  chair  of 
St  Peter,  he  has  been  ever  «ince  violently 
struggling  to  secure  his  rebellious  provinces 
in  his  grasp.  He  has  mustered  troops  around 
the  Vatican,  he  has  garrisoned  the  towns  of 
Romagna  with  many  thousand  horse  and  foot 
soldiery,  as  different  from  the  loose  and 
clumsy  bands  that  were  once  proverbially 
called  ''  Soldati  del  Papa,"  as  a  flock  of  tame 
geese  fit>m  the  pilgrims  of  the  air  with  which 
diey  claim  their  Undred.  This  pa]^  arma- 
ment is  yet  far  from  being  a  sufficient  sujp- 
port  to  the  Pope.  The  spirit  of  sedition  is 
spreading  fast  among  their  ranks,  and  the 
garrisons  on  the  norSiem  side  of  the  Apen- 
nines, whence  danger  is  chiefly  to  be  appre- 
hended, are  quite  ready  to  espouse  the  cause 
of  the  malcontents.  The  newspapers  have 
given  alarming  accounts  of  the  ^ects  that 
the  first  rumours  of  war  had  on  that  priest- 
ridden  population.  The  Roman  police,  well 
aware  of  this  disposition,  take  care  to  keep 
the  minds  of  the  people  in  a  constant  agita- 
tion by  frequent  arrests,  generally  of  a  sud- 
den and  mysterious  nature,  which  scarcely  ' 
allow  the  most  innocent  citizen  in  the  papal 
dominions  to  rest  tranquilly  under  his  roof. 
A  startling  effect  has  been  produced  in  the 
country  by  the  unlocked  for  imprisonment 
of  Signor  Enrico  Mayer  of  Leghorn,  a  man 
fiivouiubly  known,  in  England  no  less  than 
in  his  own  countiy,  for  his  eminent  talents 
and  high  character,  and  for  whose  misfortune 
no  one  was  able  to  account,  unless  by  sup- 
posing that  the  Pope,  like  the  Athenian  who 
voted  for  the  ostracism  of  Aristides,  was 
weary  of  hearing  him  spoken  of  as  the  most 
virtuous  of  men. 

The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  importuned 
by  supplications  and  remonstrances,  made 
some  semblance  of  interfering  in  behalf  of 
his  subject,  and,  as  we  learn  from  private 
letters,  the  police  at  Rome  was  sensible  that 
they  had  ventured  too  frir,  so  that  M.  Mayer 
was  liberated  fix>m  the  Castel  St.  Angelo, 
and  sent  to  Leghorn  in  a  government  vessel. 
The  Grand  Duke,  however,  can  scarcely 
censure  the  Pope's  arbitrary  conduct,  at  least 
if  he  had  any  part  in  the  indecorous  search 
made  by  his  sbirri  at  Leghorn,  in  Guerraz^ 
zi's  cellar,  for  the  manuscript  of  his  "  As- 
sedio  di  Firenze,"  a  novel,  which,  in  spite  of 
the  vigilance  of  the  authorities,  was  already 
freely  circulating  in  every  town  of  Tuscany. 

While  the  Pope  and  cardinals  are  thus 
entirely  engrossed  by  the  worldly  bares  of 
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their  temporal  government,  religious  tolera- 
tion and  freedom  have  made  some  progress 
in  the  north  of  Italy  and  Tuscany. 

A  new  and  handsome  building  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  English  Church  has  been  erected 
at  Leghorn.  Protestant  service  in  Italian  is 
peribrmed,  once  every  three  weeks  at  the 
Swiss  chapels,  both  in  that  town  and  in  the 
capital.  A  new  translation  of  the  Bible  has 
been  announced  by  the  Societa  Editrice  Fi- 
orentina  on  a  very  cheap  plan  of  publication. 
The  Oxford  edition  of  Diodati's  Italian  Bible 
is  freely  offered  for  sale  in  every  book-stall  in 
Tuscany,  the  police  wisely  and  liberally 
winking  at  the  open  infraction  of  its  regula- 
tions. Conversions  to  Protestantism,  though 
rare,  are  occasionally  heard  of.  A  young 
couple  at  Leghorn,  whose  marriage  the  Pope 
refused  to  sMiction  on  account  of  their  rela- 
tionship, were  married  by  the  Swiss  Pro- 
testant minister,  and  continue  to  join  his  con- 
gregation without  molestation  on  the  part  of 
goivemment,  or,  much  less,  censure  d[  public 
c^inion. 

The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  wiser  on 
this  account  than  the  King  of  Sardinia,  who 
seems  to  shrink  from  no  violent  and  arbitrary 
measure,  seems  determined  to  rely  on  the  in- 
fluence of  example  to  enforce  religious  devo- 
tion. Always  acting  a  prominent  part  in  all 
religious  ceremonies,  and  fearing  lest  the  zeal 
of  his  people  for  their  old  saints  might  in  this 
age  of  scepticism  relax,  he  contrived  to  intro- 
duce a  new  saint  into  the  calendar,  who,  un- 
der the  protection  of  his  pious  Neapolitan 
Grand  Duchess,  created  a  temporary  but 
lively  sensation  in  Florence. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  virtues  and 
mirscles  of  Santa  Philomela,  whose  history 
has  been  made  known  to  the  world  through 
the  visions  and  revelations  of  a  highly-gifted 
Neapolitan  priest,  who  brought  her  relics 
from  the  Roman  catacombs  under  special 
grant  of  the  Pontiff,  and  erected  himself  into 
a  minister  of  her  altar  and  interpreter  of  her 
oracle. 

In  consequence  however  of  prevailing  in- 
credulity, or  perhaps  in  accordance  with  the 
ancient  adage  ^'that  no  prophet  is  heeded  in 
his  own  country,"  the  new  saint  was  but 
coldly  welcomed  at  Naples,  and  would  soon 
have  been  lost  in  the  crowd  of  deities  of  the 
Catholic  Olympus,  had  she  not  found  favour 
in  the  tender  heart  of  the  betrothed  princess, 
who  brought  the  little  idol — an  uidieard-of 
dowry — to  her  future  lord  and  husband  in 
Tuscany.  Everything  was  soon  made  ready 
for  Philomela's  apotheosis.  Priests  and  monks 
were  made  to  preach  up  the  young  martyr's 
wonderful  history.  The  effigy  of  the  little 
goddess  for  which,  it  is  said,  a  beautifiil  pros- 
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titute — ^most  probably  a  modello — sat,  was 
exhibited  at  the  church  of  the  Santa  Annun- 
ciata,  and  the  most  notorious  haunts  of  old- 
fashioned  superstition  were  deserted  for  her 
sake.  It  was  soon  evident,  however,  that  the 
charm  of  fashion  and  novelty  alone  attracted 
the  curious  Florentines  to  the  new  shrine. 
Times  are,  even  in  Tuscany,  deplorably 
averse  to  modem  canonisation,  and  the  old 
saints  need  no  trifling  exertion  to  keep 
their  seats.  So  that,  edfter  a  short  interval, 
scarcely  any  one  in  Florence  seemed  to  have 
any  recollection  of  the  saint  that  had  driven 
them  mad,  always  excepting  the  meek  and 
gentle  Grand  IhichesB,  who,  during  her  last 
confinement,  never  lost  sight  of  her  par 
troness,  and  with  true  maternal  devotion 
christened  her  new-bom  child  with  her 
name. 

No  one  has,  however,  reason  to  wonder 
that  Santa  Philomela  is  looked  upon  with 
more  lasting  attachment  by  the  sovereigns 
than  by  the  people  of  Italy,  if  we  credit  the 
assertion  of  Father  Gatteschi,  who,  in  a  ser- 
mon publicly  delivered  at  Florence,  confi- 
dently attributed  the  extinction  of  all  revolu- 
tionary attempts  in  1831  and  the  restoration 
of  peace,  not  to  the  timely  interference  of 
Austrian  bayonets,  but  to  the  intercession  of 
the  loyal  saint. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  religious  efforts  by 
which  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  is  striving 
to  counteract  the  perversity  of  the  people,  or 
at  least  of  the  enlightened  classes  who  seem 
inclined  to  wish  for  a  reform  of  the  most  ab- 
surd superstitions  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
He  has  surrounded,  or,  at  least,  according  to 
an  ancient  and  general  practice,  he  has  al- 
lowed the  priests  to  surround  even  Ms  impe- 
rial and  ro3ral  lottery  with  the  august  appa- 
ratus of  religious  ceremony.  The  lottery,  a 
system  of  kingly  munificence  and  innocent 
popular  amusement,  of  which  the  worldly 
wisdom  of  French  and  English  legislators  has 
deprived  the  people,  is  in  full  vigour  in  all 
the  Italian  states,  but  nowhere  is  it  kept  up 
in  all  its  splendour  as  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Grand  Duke,  who  is  said  to  derive  from 
it  an  annual  income  of  several  millions  of 
Florentine  lire.  That  system  of  utter  isola- 
tion, which  opposes  in  Tuscany  even  the 
establishment  of  a  stage-coach  to  Rome  or 
Bologna,  is  however  laid  aside  with  the  pro- 
vident view  to  give  the  Tuscan  people  the 
chances  of  a  Roman  extraction.  Every  trick 
and  delusion  is  resorted  to  that  can  allure  the 
ignorant  people  to  the  hotteghino.  Pam- 
phlets and  volumes  are  published  intended  to 
direct  the  inexperienced  in  their  interpreta- 
tion of  omens  and  dreams.  Such  books  need 
not  fear  the  frowns  of  censorship,  while  worbp 
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intended  for  the  suppreflsion  of  this  voluntary 
tax — ^witness,  a  popular  poem  written  on  that 
subject  by  Enrico  Mayer,  which  could  only 
be  published  at  Lugano — are  strictly  for- 
bidden. A  scaffold  is  erected  under  the  Por- 
tico degli  UfSzi,  decked  so  as  to  resemble 
either  a  temple  or  stage.  The  GonfalcHiiere 
and  other  officers  are  in  attendance,  and  a 
priest  in  hi^  robes  is  summoned  to  invoke  the 
blessings  of  heaven,  and  to  sprinkle  holy 
water  on  the  urn  on  which  the  hopes  of  the 
ccmfiding  multitude  are  centred. 

It  can  no  longer  be  a  matter  of  wonder 
that  a  people  whose  morab  the  government 
t^es  such  care  to  improve  should  need  no 
more  severe  restraint  than  the  mild  and  be- 
nignant laws  for  which  the  code  of  Peter 
Leopold  has  been  long  celebrated.  The 
Tuscans  are  a  gay  inoffensive  people :  it  is  of 
them  that  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  Lorenzo  de  Medici  said  (to 
quote  Alfieri's  words :) 

''  La  scure  in  Roma 
Silla  adopr5,  ma  qui  la  verga  ^  troppo — 
A  far  tremarli  delta  voce  io  basto." 

Yet  petty  transgressions,  and  at  times  even 
startling  crimes,  are  not  unheard  of  even  in 
peaceful  Florence ;  and  Leghorn,  time  out 
of .  mind  the  refuge  of  vagabonds  from  aU 
the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  continues' 
to  be  what  it  has  often  been  called — a  den 
of  rogues.    It  certainly  sounds  very  pleasant 
to  boast  of  the  good  effect  of  easy  and  lenient  1 
laws,  when  it  is  not  safe  to  be  out  of  doors : 
after  dusk,  and  it  is  easy  to  point  exultingly 
at  empty  jails  and  moas-grown  gibbets,  when 
pick-pockets  and  cut-throats  are  seen  walk- 
mg  about  in  perfect  security. 

We  have  stated  these  facts  to  show  that 
we  were  not  blind  to  the  evils  with  which 
even  the  happiest  parts  of  Italy  are  afflicted, 
though  we  deemed  it  an  act  of  justice  to 
attribute  them  for  the  most  part  to  what 
Alferi  calls  her  often  wicked,  always  im- 
provident governments.  We  have  dwelt 
on  topics  apparently  extraneous  to  our  sub- 
ject, in  order  to  enable  our  readera  to  see 
what  obstacles  oppose  in  that  country  every 
attempt  at  social  amelioration,  and  we  insist- 
ed the  more  on  our  account  of  the  moral 
condition  of  Tuscany,  as  few  even  of  our 
optimists  entertain  very  favourable  opbions 
of  the  Austrian  or  Sardinian  governments, 
whereas  the  smiles  of  a  Tuscan  police  officer, 
or,  at  the  most,  a  ticket  of  admission  to  a 
court  ball,  has  often  proved  so  mighty  a 
spell  to  dazzle  the  judgment  of  some  fashion- 
able tourists  that  their  reminiscences  of  Tus- 
cany have  all  the  glow  of  a  description  of 
the    Pays  de  Cocagne.      Tuscany,   where 


criminal  debates  have  only  yesterday  been 
opened  to  the  public,  whilst  such  a  practice 
has  been  in  vigour  at  Parma  and  Naples  ever 
since  the  Restoration ! 

The  establishment  of  copyright  in  Italy, 
besides  the  obvious  effect  it  will  have  of  en- 
couraging the  production  and  diffuaicm  of 
the  worlu  of  genius,  will  also  greatly  con- 
tribute to  bring  about  that  literary  unity 
which  the  most  zealous  patriots  have  nitherto 
vainly  endeavoi-ed  to  promote.  The  Italians 
seem,  after  so  long  a  lesson  of  hard*w(m  ex- 
perience, to  be  finally  made  aware  that  the 
calamities  of  foreign  vassalage,  as  well  as 
their  state  of  social  and  moral  degeneration, 
are  to  be  principally  ascribed  to  that  fatal 
spirit  of  division  which  they  inherited  from 
the  municipal  dissensions  and  jealousies  of 
their  forefathers  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
which  the  usurpers  of  their  republican 
liberties  never  afterwards  ceased  to  foment. 
Not,  indeed,  that  the  resentment  of  repub- 
lican grudges,  or  even  the  narrow-minded 
feeling  of  mutual  mistrust  and  contempt 
between  the  different  provinces,  can  be  said 
to  exist  to  any  great  extent,  in  our  days, 
whatever  may  be  the  notions  of  prejudiced 
travellers  on  the  subject.  But  the  Italians 
have  so  long  been  estranged  fix>m  each  other, 
the  name  of  their  country  has  been  so  long 
buried  in  oblivion,  their  local  interests  have 
been  so  artfully  directed  into  different  and 
opposite  channels,  that  their  patriotic  ideas — 
we  speak  of  the  unenligli^ned  classes — 
have  still  something  vagu«  and  undetermined ; 
the  natural  boundaries  of  the  country  seem 
to  shift  from  one  district  to  another,  so  as  to 
induce  the  traveller  to  conclude  that, 
geographically  as  well  as  politically,  there 
is  no  Italy. 

Thus  the  Piedmontese  still  call  the  eastern 
road  "  Strada  d'ltalia,"  and  the  Neapolitan 
points  to  the  north  to  what  he  improperly 
calls  ^'L'alta  Italia" — Piedmont  and  Lom- 
bardy — ^and  the  inhabitants  of  those  provin- 
ces are  by  him  designated  by  the  appellation 
of  Italians.  It  cannot  be  denied,  moreover, 
that  the  different  provinces  have  reached  a 
higher  degree  of  civilisatipn  in  proportion  as 
they  were  more  favourably  situated ;  that 
there  have  been  f  jcts — such  as  the  insurrec- 
tion of  1820,  and  the  naval  expedition  to 
Tripoli — which,  uncharitably  judged  of  from 
the  event,  have  reflected  on  the  military 
character  of  the  Neapolitans  a  disgrace, 
which  the  Lombards  and  Piedmontese,  proud, 
as  they  have  perhaps  some  reason  to 
be,  of  the  laurels  they  reaped  during  the 
Napoleonian  campaigns,  are  less  inclined, 
even  for  the  sake  of  nationality,  to  share. 

This  ugly  stain  of  cowardice,  by  which 
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rary  works  published  at  Turin  are  a  mifli- 
cient  evidence  of  their  steadiness  of  purpose. 
The  vocabularies  of  the  Venetian,  Sicilian, 
and  of  almost  every  other  Italian  patois^ 
printed  with  a  view  to  aid  the  people  in  their 
acquirement  of  the  written  language,  and  the 
republications  of  Italian  dictionaries  at  Bo- 
logna, Verona,  Naples,  and  Padua,  announce 
a  new  ^t,  about  which  foreigners  never 
entertained  a  doubt,  but  which  Imd,  however, 
never  been  sufficiently  established  since  the 
age  of  Dante  : — ^that  there  is  an  Italian  lan- 
guage. 

The  annual  meeting  of  eminent  scientific 
men  at  one  of  the  several  universities  of  the 
country,  of  which  the  second  session  has 
been  lately  held  under  the  patronage  of  his 
Sardinian  majesty,  at  Turin,  will  have  a  most 
salutary  effect  on  the  progress  of  science,  by 
enabling  the  most  active  scholars  to  meet,  to 
understand  and  mutually  appreciate  and  en- 
courage each  other  by  the  assurance  of  the 
reward  of  national  suffrage  which  awaits  the 
result  of  their  efforts  at  every  reunion  of  that 
kind  of  scientific  diet.* 

*  Wo  thought  it  might  be  agreeable  to  our  read- 
errt  tu  have  some  parliculara  of  the  first   of  those 


the  liaMiui  name  has  been  so  freely  branded 
by  foreigners,  has  given  full  scope  to  the 
witticisms  of  Von  Raumer,  who  has  been 
anxious  to  collect  the  idle  bon  mots  of  worth- 
less monarchs,  such  as  the  "  fuggiranno  sem- 
pre"  of  Charles  Felix  of  Sardinia,  and  the 
"  son  Napolitano  anch'io"  of  Ferdinand  IV. 
of  Naples,  and  who  might  be  asked  whether 
the  Italians  fled  at  Raab  and  Malojaroslavetz, 
under  Eugene  Beauhamois  or  Murat  1  But 
it  is  remarkable  that  in  our  age,  when  the 
example  of  Napoleon  showed  how  soldiers 
could  be  made  out  of  every  nation,  and  of 
the  vilest  recruits,  when  every  political  sign 
seems  to  point  to  a  universal  peace,  dnd  mar- 
tial prowess  is  likely  to  become  a  quality  of 
the  least  consequence, — so  much  stress  should 
be  laid  on  the  aptitude  of  any  nation  for  war, 
and  the  Italians  or  Neapolitans  should  be  so 
unexceptionally  stigmatized  as  an  unwarlike 
and  dastardly  race. 

To  efface  from  the  mind  of  the  people 
these  last  remnants  of  illiberal  provincialisms, 
which  they  think  are  rather  fostered  by  igno- 
rance than  by  ill-will,  the  intelligent  classes 
in  Italy  are  actively  employed;  and  they 
think  nothing  can  be,  in  peaceful  times,  more 

directly  conducive  to  that  happy  result  than  scionlific  meclingsr  of  which  we  have  received  the 
the  assimilation  of  their  national  language —  j  offici.il  rrport,  published  under  the  inspection  of  the 

the  centralisation  of  science  and  literature— '  secrctary.crr.ncral  at  Pisa  in  August  last 

J    .,  •!   ..  r  xi-      !-•  A  r  au    '       1  he  hfjnoiir  of  havmg  first  promoted  this  impor. 

and  the  compilation  of  the  history  of  the  ta..i.  as^ocailon  i.  due  to  six  eminent  gentlemen  re. 
country.  l  siding  at  Florence — the  Prince  Carlo  Bonaparte,  the 

To  bring  about  the  reform,  enfranchise-  Comrucndaioro  V:ncen2o  Antinori,  the  Cav.  Prof, 
ment  and  diffusion  of  the  national  language,  l  Amici  an  eminent  man  of  science,  and  an  exile 
*U^    «»^^^<,    r^f  P<^^:^«»:     M^»«:     rl^^    ^A  1  '"»"™  ^"^  Dncliy  of  Modena,  m  consequence  of  the 

the  works  of  Pertican,  Monti,  Cesan,  and- ^^^.^^j^^^i^,,^,.  1^31.  the  Cav.  Gaeiano  GiorKini,  the 

many  other  philological  Wnters,  have,  smce  ProfcMSorH  Paolo  Savi  and  Maarizo  Bufalini.  a  re. 
the    beginning    of  the    nineteenth    century, ,  nowncd  phy^iieian.     The  permission  of  publishing 

mainly  contributed,  when  they  hastened  theja"  invitation  to  the*  literati  of  Italy,  and  to  hold 
dowofal  of  ttot  old  edifice  of  pedant.7  by  L^;r„a''^liXeXoM  n^^rM^a^^^^^^^^^^^ 

which  the  Academy  Delia  Lrusca  had  1  BeA^rc  the  first  day  of  October  421  gamnta  had 
brought  the  Italian  language  to  a  dead  stand.  I  arrived  at  Pi^a,  and  were  inscribed  as  members  of 
TheTuSCanS  have  recovered  from  their  pro-    ^^^  congreR«.     Admission  was  granted  only  to  the 

— :«-:..i  ^.^:»j:^^^   « i  «,«^  «.:ii:»..  *^  ..jtv^u  I  members  of  the  faculty,  nr  to  those  that  could  prc- 

iicnt  their  diploma  as  having  received  the  degrcej*  of 
A.  M.  in  any  of  the  European  universities.  The 
diffimmt  colleges,  academies,  and  other  learned 
institutions  of  alt  Italy — those  of  the  Papal  ntatcH 
always  excepted — sent  their  representatives.  Many 
of  the  Italian  and  foreign  savants,  among  others, 
Ilcruchcl  and  Babbage  from  England,  sent  their 
letters  of  thanks  and  their  excuse:*. 

The  first  day  wan  fpent  in  religious  ceremonies. 
Bigh  masR  was  celebrated  in  the  cathedral  of  Pisa  : 
in  the  afternoon  the  members  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  their  president.  The  choice  unanimous. 
ly  fell  on  Signor  Rainieri  Gcrhi,  the  senior  profes- 
sor of  the  philosophical  faculty  at  Pisa,  a  man  well 
known  in  his  country  for  his  works  on  natural  phi- 
losophy. The  venerable  president  did  not  live  to 
sei!  the  anniversary  of  his  elevation  to  his  dignity  ; 
he  died  only  a  few  months  after  the  first  meeting 
was  over,  in  December,  1839.  aged  scventy.six. 

The  president  next  app(nnted  as  his  secretary, 
general  the  Professor  F.  Corridi.  On  the  sceond 
day  the  members  of  the  congress  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  the  presidents  of  the  sections  into  which 


vincial  prejudices,  and  are  willing  to  admit, 
that,  by  assiduous  study  and  superior  culture, 
Italian  can  be  written  or  spoken  at  Turin  and 
Naples  as  purely  and  elegantly  as  on  the 
baidcs  of  the  Amo.  On  the  other  side,  the 
Lombard  and  Roman  universities,  no  less 
than  the  primary  and  infant  schools,  recently 
disseminated  wherever  they  did  not,  as  at 
Rome,  meet  with  a  strong  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  governments,  have  left  nothing 
unattempted  to  bring  the  uncouth  dialects 
to  the  level  of  the  best  Tuscan  standard. 
The  Piedmontese  above  all,  who,  by  their 
immediate  contact  with  France,  and  by  the 
example  of  their  bastard  court  of  Savoy, 
knew  in  the  time  of  Alfieri  no  human  lan- 
guage but  French,  have,  by  a  laudable  effort 
of  unanimous  wiU,  laboured  to  vindicate  their 
Italian  origin,  and  the  copious  supply  of  lite- 
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The  labours  of  the  ^'  Deputazione  Reale,'' 
of  Turin,  and  similar  private  associations  in 
other  cities,  have  already  powerfully  contri- 

the  meeting  was  to   be  dividedy  and  thciir  choice 
wu  fixed  upon  the  following  gentlemen ; — 

Sect.  I.  Natural   Philosophy,   Chemistry,    Mathe- 
matics.— Pres.  Cav.  Prof.  Configliachi. 

H.  Geology,  Mineralogy,    (ieography.-^Pres. 
Prof.  Siemonda. 

III.  Botany,  and  Vegetable  Physiology. — Prcs. 
Prof.  Savi. 

IV.  Zoology  and.  CompArativo   Anatomy. — 
Pres.  PriDO.  Bonaparte. 

V.  Agronomy  and  Technology. — Prea.  March. 
Ridolfi. 
VI.  Medicine. — Ftcs,  Cav.  Proa.  Tommasini. 

On  tho  same  day,  October  2,  took  place  a  public 
flolemnity  in  honour  of  Galileo,  the  greatest  of 
Italian  philosophers,  born,  as  it  is  well  known,  at 
Pka,  and  who  held  for  some  time  the  chair  of  pro. 
fenor  of  mathematics  in  that  city.  The  whole  as- 
Sociation  of  the  Italian  Mivanta  assembled  in  the 
couft-yard  of  the  university,  where  they  attended 
the  ceremony  of  inanguration  of  a  colossal  statue 
of  that  illustrioiis  man,  the  work  of  a  Pisan  sculptor, 
Demi,  which  was  on  that  day  first  exhibited.  At 
the  moment  that  noble  monument  was  first  opened 
to  the  public  gaze.  Professor  Rosin i  recited  an 
oration  in  praise  of  Galileo. 

The  discourse  of  the  learned  professor,  and  a  very 
able  engraving  of  the  statue,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
report  of  the  secretary,  to  which  we  have  alluded 
above.  We  have  seen  the  statue  at  Pisa,  and  glad- 
ly joined  in  ttie  universal  applause  with  which  it 
was  first  received,  though  we  think  that  its  situation 
is  far  from  being  favourable  to  the  sculptor's  per- 
formance. 

On  the  third  day  the  first  solemn  assembly  took 
place  in  the  hall  of  the  university.  In  the  midst 
of  a  large  crowd  of  the  learned  of  Italy  and  all 
other  countries,  the  aristocracy  of  the  mind  of  all 
Europe,  cheered  by  the  presence  of  many  of  the  fair 
soz,  the  aged  president  delivered  an  oration  on  a 
subject  well  suited  to  the  occasion — the  influence 
that  Italy  had  in  all  ages  on  the  promotion  and 
prmrress  of  science. 

This  was  of  course  a  repetition  of  the  great 
claims  of  Galileo  and  his  illustrious  school  of  Vivi- 
ani,  Toricelli,  Redi,  Castelli,  Magalotti,  and  others, 
on  tho  gratitude  of  posterity.  The  lecturer  dwelt 
with  peculiar  fondness  on  the  successful  labours  of 
the  short-lived  but  illustrious  academies  **dei  Lincei** 
at  Rome,  and  *'  del  Cimento"  at  Florence.  Henoo 
he  proceeded  to  trace  the  progress  of  physical  sci- 
ences m  the  following  ages,  and  paid  due  tribute  of 
honour  to  the  memory  of  such  men  as  Cassini, 
Cavalieri,  Piazzi,  Mascheroni,  Paoli,  Mascagni, 
Scarpa,  Vaocl^  Volta,  Nobili,  and  of  the  still  living 
and  flourishing  Libri,  Melloni,  Orioli,  Rasori,  Tom- 
maaini,  etc.,  endeavouring  to  demonstrate  that  sci- 
ence in  Italy  is  certainly  neither  in  a  backward  nor 
yet  a  stationary  condiiion. 

The  oration  being  at  its  close,  the  members  then 
present  voted  that  a  deputation  should  be  sent  to 
the  Grand  Duke,  with  solemn  Uianks  for  the  muni- 
ficence and  benignity  with  which  he  was  pleased 
to  countenance  their  association  with  his  royal 
patronage.  Equal  thanks  were  fiven  to  the  muni, 
cipal  authorities  of  Pisa,  and  to  the  IVince  Charles 
Bonaparte,  the  first  promoter  of  the  meeting. 

It  was  then  voted  that  an  equal  meeting  should 
take  place  in  the  month  of  October,  next  year  at 
Turin,  and  that  the  second  anniversary  should  be 


buted  to  illustrate  the  national  anmls^  by 
publishing  such  historical  materials  as  th^ 
"  Monumenta  Historis  Patriae,"  the  ^  Docu- 

celebrated  in  Florence.  We  hear,  however,  that 
these  dispositions  have  been  partly  altered,  and  that 
the  congress  of  October,  1841,  in  compliance  with 
the  wiMes  of  tho  members  from  Lorobardy,  is 
to  be  held  at  the  University  of  Padua. 

On  the  fourth  day,  the  six  sections  for  the  first 
time  withdrew  to  their  several  apartments.  Each 
of  them  held  eight  sessions  during  tho  days— 4,  5, 
6,  9,  10,  11,  la,  14. 

Two  other  general  assemblies  were  held  ;  one  on 
tlie  8th,  in  which  several  papers  of  considerable 
importance  were  read  by  some  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous members,  and  the  last  on  the  1 5th,  in 
which  tiA  secretaries  of  each  eession  read  the  result 
of  their  proceedings,  and  the  secretary-general  gave 
a  report  of  all  the  transactions  which  had  taken 
place  since  the  first  opening  of  the  congress,  and 
afterwards  promulgated  the  regulations  that  were 
to  be  observed  by  Sie  members  during  their  future 
reunions.  The  meeting  was  finally  dissolved  by 
another  oration  of  the  president. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold  II. 
honoured  the  last  assembly  with  his  august  presence, 
and  repeatedly  attended  the  meetings  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent sections.  He  was  everywhere  received  with 
thundering  applause — so  easy  is  it  for  a  prince, 
whenever  he  chooses,  to  acquire  popularity. 

The  Grand  Duke  did  not  fail  also,  daring  his 
stay  at  Pisa,^to  invite  the  presidents  and  secretariee, 
and  the  most  distinguished  members  of  every  sec- 
tion, to  join  his  dinner  party  ;  and  on  the  10th  he 
ordered  a  public  banquet  for  all  tho  members  of  the 
congress,  and  all  distinguished  strangers,  to  be  given 
in  his  royal  palace,  where  the  sovereign's  health 
and  his  royal  family's,  tho  good  city  of  Pisa,  and  the 
universityt  were  proposed,  and  received  with  the 
most  enthusiastic  cheers. 

Similar  banquets  were  equally  celebrated  evcTj 
day  at  the  expense  of  the  community  of  Pisa  and  of 
the  members  of  the  congretis,  for  tlie  entertainment 
ef  distinguished  guests  of  both  sexes. 

Every  evening  tlie  library  of  tho  university  was 
opened  for  a  literary  conversazione.  Among  other 
agreeable  topics  of  friendly  intercoorsu,  the  famous 
traveller  Professor  Rosellini  entertained  his  col. 
leagues  with  lively  descriptions  of  the  remote  re. 
gions  he  had  visited. 

The  good  old  melancholy  town  of  Pisa  dressed 
herself  m  her  gayest  attire  to  welcome  her  illostri- 
ons  visitors.  Among  other  spectacles  by  which  the 
grave  pursuits  of  the  learned  wcro  enlivened,  the 
most  interesting  proved  to  be  the  *'  Pallio  dellc 
fregate,**  a  kind  of  regatta  on  the  Amo,  celebrated 
with  extraordinary  pomp  and  splendour — an  anetent 
popular  amusement,  now  for  the  first  lime  revived 
in  Pisa,  since  the  palmy  days  of  that  jlUfated  re- 
public. Had  not  tho  dangers  attendant  on  that 
manly  exhibition  been  too  much  in  contradiction 
with  the  peaceful  object  <if  that  scientific  congress, 
the  Pisana  could  have  afibrded  their  guests  a  more 
stirring  spectacle  by  their  **  Battaglia  del  Ponte.'* 

Before  taking  leave  nf  each  otheri  some  only  for 
a  twelvemonth,  some  for  life,  the  members  of  tlie 
scientific  cimgress  voted  that  a  Latin  inscription 
should  be  placed  in  the  hall  of  tho  Sapienrnm,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  happy  event  of  their  first  ineet. 
ing,  and  another  on  the  entrance  of  the  leaninj^ 
tower  of  the  cathedral,  to  inform  foreign  visitors  that 
from  the  height  of  that  fine  monument  of  art,  Gali- 
leo made  his  first  experiments  on  the  gravity  of 
bodies. 
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menti  di  Stoiia  Ittliana,"  and  the  '^  Belaziom 
de^  Ambasciatori  Veneti,"  recently  printed 
in  Rednuxil  and  Tuscany. 

But  the  privilege  of  copyright,  which,  after 
the  example  set  by  the  master  of  masters, 
the  Lombardo-Venetian  government,  must 
eventually  triumph  over  the  scruples  of  his 
Holiness,  and  of  every  other  opponent,  is  to 
be  the  soul  of  every  titerary  enterprise.  It 
will  bring  the  interests  of  the  different  petty 
literary  centres  of  Turin,  Milan,  Venice, 
Florence,  Parma,  &c.,  to  a  common  under- 
standing, secure  the  free  circulation,  at  least, 
of  all  the  works  published  in  the  country, 
whilst  the  increase  of  daily,  weekly,  and 
monthly  periodicals,  will  hasten  and  extend 
their  dSSusion  and  lay  the  basis  of  a  univer- 
sal Italian  bibliography.  By  the  combined 
influence  of  all  these  agents,  science  and 
literature  will  be  brou^  to  such  a  state  of 
concord  and  unity  as  it  now  exists  in  Gei^ 
many — ^that  country,  which,  in  its  political 
cxxndition,  Italy  most  closely  resembles.  De- 
prived of  the  dignity  and  privilege,  and 
equally  free  from  the  cares  and  bujndens  of 
Hie  so  envied  and  so  dearly  paid  for  political 
existence  of  France  and  England,  the  minor 
states  of  Italy  and  Germany  have  leisure  to 
turn  their  active  and  enterprising  minds  to 

They  ordered  also  that  a  medal  should  be  struck 
in  honour  of  the  g^reat  philosopher,  an  engraving  of 
which  is  also  given  in  the  **  /\tti  della  Prima  Ru 
unione,'*  etc. 

The  medal  represents  on  one  side  the  head  of 
Gralileo ;  on  the  other,  the  four  wonderful  edifices 
of  republican  Pisa,  the  Cathedral,  the  Baptistery, 
the  Campanile  and  Campo  Santo,  with  the  follow. 
ing  ineoriptioD  :— 

A  ONOEB   DI  OAULCO 

PI0A 

MBMOaS   DBL  PRIMO   C0N8S880 

DEI   NATURALISTI    ITAUANl, 

AUSPICS    LBOPOLDO   It, 

OTTOBRB   MOOCCXZXIX. 

It  may  perhaps  appear  that  too  preat  an  impor- 
tmnce  has  been  attached  to  an  event  which  in  itself 
is  of  so  little  consequence  to  the  rest  of  Europe ; 
but  if  we  reflect  that  this  is  the  first  time  that  the 
Italians  of  every  province  have  been  called  together 
even  for  so  innocent  a  pnrpoTO,  we  shall  be  able 
better  to  sympathize  with  so  exaggerated  a  demon- 
stration of  enthusiasm. 

The  first  time,  we  say,  ever  sioce  that  famous 
phoenix  of  geniuses,  Pico  della  Mirandola,  moved 
oy  immoderate  thirst  Ibr  fame,  published  at  Rome 
in  1486,  his  daring  challenge  to  the  learned  of  Eu- 
rope/promising  to  maintain  his  900  *' conolusiones,*' 
or  subjecls  for  scientifical  controversy,  against  all 
opponents  whatever,  when  he  caused  his  proposi- 
tions to  be  circulated  throughout  Italv,  and  offered 
to  defray  out  of  his  own  purse  the  travelling  ex- 
penses of  every  scholar  who  accepted  hischaliengo. 
But  calumny  and  persecution  arose  against  the 
accomplished  champion — he  was  accused  of  heresy 
— ^the  meeting  never  took  place— and  he  had  to 
fight  for  it  against  the  Church  of  Rome  during  all 
the  rest  of  his  life ! 


the  hamer  pursuits  of  letters,  science  and 
art.  I^or  do  we  believe  that  the  creative 
powers  of  that  southern  land  of  genius  would 
be  yet  so  utterly  exhausted,  as  to  yield  with* 
out  a  struggle  the  supremacy  of  literature  to 
her  transalpine  neighbour,  but  for  that  un- 
generous system  of  constraint,  division  and 
suspicion  by  which  the  Italian  governments 
have  hitherto  endeavoured  to  stand  forth  as 
the  champions  of  ignorance,  and  which,  in 
presence  of  the  broad  day-light  glaring  over 
the  meridian  of  Europe,  seems  now  happily 
forced  to  give  way. 

It  would  be  a  manifest  injustice  to  deny 
that  the  Austro-Italian  police  have  hitherto 
been  guilty  of  the  most  ne&rious  no  less 
than  gratmtous  attempts  against  the  real 
advantages  of  literature ;  and  of  such  abus- 
es, the  new  decree  establishing  the  right 
of  literary  property,  ought,  we  believe, 
to  prevent  the  recurrence.  It  is  painful 
to  hear,  for  instance,  by  what  scrupulous 
inquisitorial  tyranny  the  efforts  of  the  wor* 
thy  Niccold  Bettoni  for  a  compilation  of 
a  ^^Biblioteca  Storica'"  have  been  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  frustrated ;  because  the  his- 
tory of  Botta  could  not  be  printed,  nor  those 
of  Macchiavelli,  Guicciardini,  Giannone,  re- 
published at  Milan,  without  the  most  vital 
mutilations;  notwithstanding  the  numerous 
previous  editions  freely  circulating  throu^- 
out  the  country,  and  the  new  republication 
contemporaneously  issuing  from  the  press  of 
Molini  at  Florence.  In  the  like  manner  ^*  £t- 
tore  Fieramosca,"  and  **Le  mie  Prigioni," 
were  freely  printed  and  sold  at  Turin,  and 
strictly  prohibited  at  Milan.  The  *^As- 
sedio  di  Firenze "  was  received  without  op- 
position at  Naples,  but  was  strictly  proscribed 
at  Florence,  and  put  to  the  Index  at  Rome. 
The  Italian  despots  did  not  even  agree  in 
their  system  of  oppression,  or  mther  they 
were  sometimes  pleased  to  flatter  their  sub- 
jects by  a  little  display  of  comparative  mild- 
ness, and  indulge  in  ihe  specious  iUusion  of 
their  precarious  independence.  But  the  equi- 
table intercourse  of  literary  commerce,  ne- 
cessarily attendant  upcm  a  mutual  guarantee 
of  copjrright,  will  soon  bring  a  beneficial 
uniformity  in  the  police  regulations  of  the 
different  states,  and  the  Italians  are  not,  per^ 
haps,  too  sanguine  in  their  expectation,  if 
they  hope  that  the  decree  on  literary  property 
may  be  considered  as  a  first  step  towards  the 
establishment  of  a  moderate  freedom  of  the 
press. 

A  higher  tone  of  daring  opinion  and  free 

discussion,  is  already,  we  believe,  apparent 

in  some  of  the  periodicals  that  enjoy   the 

greatest  degree  of  popularity,  especially  the 

rProgtesK?'  of  Naples,  and  the   "Rivista 
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Burqpet"  fit  Mikn.  it  it  a  nehachoiy 
^eotiicle  to  see  how  maay  evasive,  elusive 
devices  those  unhappy  writen  are  oorapeiied 
to  resort  to,  in  order  to  bafiie  the  WBtchM* 
iieas,  the  obstinacy,  the  extravagance  of  these 
ignorant  turokeys  of  public  opinion ! 

Meanwhile,  Italy  is  now,  or  has  already 
been,  prematurely  reaping  the  fiiiits  of  tha^ 
literary  union  whidi  uie  perseverance  of  her 
people  has  wirenched  from  the  hands  of  her 
governments.  Besides  those  historical  pub* 
Ucations  which  we  have  mentioned  above, 
and  which  could-  not  have  been  sent  into  light 
without  some  indulgence  and  latitude  on  the 
part  of  the  censor ;  we  have  before  us  the ' 
announcement  of  several  vast  and  important 
undertakings,  which  only  a  few  years  ago 
would  have  appeared  utterly  impracticable 
in  Italy ;  at  the  head  of  these  editorial  labours 
is  the  Societa  Editrice  Fiorentina,  to  which, 
as  we  have  said,  the  country  is  greatly  in- 
debted for  the  newly  obtained  establishment 
of  copyright.  This  society  offers  to  the  pub- 
lic in  twenty-four  laige  volumes  in  quarto, 
the  '^  Monumenti  del  Crenio  Letterario  d'ogni 
Nazione,"  a  work  which  is  to  embrace  tiie 
standard  productions  of  every  age  and  coun- 
try. The  first  volume,  according  to  the  good 
maxim  **  ab  Jove  principium,"  is  to  be  a  new 
translation  of  the  Bible,  lately  undertaken  by 
an  eminent  and  liberal  divine  at  Florence. 

A  second  and  equally  gigantic  enterprise 
of  the  editing  society  is  the  ^^BibUoteca 
Storica,"  of  which  the  translations  c^  Leo, 
Niebuhr,  Prescott,  and  Macintosh,  are  al- 
ready announced  as  a  first  series  of  publica- 
tions. The  same  society  is  also  preparing 
the  material  for  a  universal  Cyclc^edia  on  a 
larger  scale  than  any  in  existence.  Equally 
important,  if  not  equally  voluminous  works 
are  also  in  progress  under  the  successors  of 
Bettoni,  at  Milan,  at  the  "Tipografia  del 
Grondoliere,"  in  Venice,  and  at  the  printing 
establishment  of  Pomba,  at  Turin.  Cesare 
Cantu,  a  poet  of  some  reputation  in  Lom- 
bardy,  has  ventured  on  a  new  work  on  uni- 
versal history,  which  is  likely  to  engage  his 
attention  during  all  his  lifetime.  Niccolini, 
the  greatest  of  living  tragedians,  has  also  aban- 
doned the  drama  for  a  very  important  work 
on  the  history  of  the  house  of  Swabia ;  and 
Rosini,  a  successful  novelist,  has  changed  the 
lively  style  of  romantic  narrative  for  the 
more  serious  task  of  a  history  of  painting. 

Everywhere  this  preponderance  of  grave 
and  useful  pursuits  over  the  works  of  ima- 
gination, is  observable  in  Italy.  It  seems  as 
if  the  natural  fecundity  of  that  gifted  land 
were  for  the  third  time  exhausted,  as  it  was 
evidently  the  case  in  the  fifteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  ;  when  national  poetry  and 


eloquence  was  either  plunged  into  a  deqp 
rieep,  or  oorrapted  by  extravagance  and  bom* 
bast,  to  give  way  in  the  first  instence  to  the 
classical  researches  of  Braociolini  and  Valla ; 
in  the  second  to  the  physical  discoveries  of 
the  school  of  Galileo.  It  seems  as  if  to  every 
age  of  active  and  creative  life,  a  period  of 
compacative  repose  must  necessarily  earae, 
to  be  oonseciated  to  the  toils  of  erudition,  to 
prepare  the  soil  on  which,  in  more  fortunate 
circumstances,  a  new  vegetation  is  to  ger* 
minate.  Such  an  epoch  of  rest  and  transi- 
tion Italy  has  reached  in  our  days,  and  the 
efibits  of  the  schdars  of  that  country  seem 
rather  directed  to  search  into  the  monumente 
of  the  past,  to  collect  materials  for  the  future, 
than  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  present 

Meanwhile  it  is  the  duty  of  every  honest 
fiiend  of  hVunanity  to  send  a  word  of  sympar 
thy  and  encouragement  to  a  people  placed 
in  so  strangely  different  a  situation  from  our 
own  land  of  ft-eedom;  a  people  where  the. 
meeting  of  a  few  pro^sors  and  scholars,  or  a 
convenient  provision  for  the  inviolability  of 
literary  proper^,  is  hailed  as  a  naticmal  tri- 
umph, and  made  a  subject  of  universal  re» 
joicing. 

But  it  is  not  literary  commerce  alone  that 
suffers  in  Italy  from  the  fetters  of  a  jealom, 
pusillanimous,  short-sighted  despotism.  The 
irksome  vexations  to  which  every  traveller  is 
subjected  at  every  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty 
miles ;  the  passport,  the  douane,  and  octrois, 
and,  at  times,  the  long^protracted  quarantine ; 
the  complicated  systems  of  coin,  weight  and 
measure,  the  absurd  and  contradictory  laws, 
navigation  acts,  and  police  regulations ;  the 
negligence,  the  tardiness,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  the  shameless  bad  fidth  of  the  post- 
ofiice  ,*  the  rare,  slow  and  imperfect  condition 
of  commercial  conveyances,  engender  a  uni- 
versal discouragement,  an  apathy,  a  UsUess- 
ness,  which  is  rather  too  hastily  ascribed  to  a 
natural  indolence  of  the  people.  The  moat 
active  mind  feels  confined,  and,  as '  it  were, 
dwindles  within  the  close  boundaries  of  those 
petty  states.  It  sinks  under  the  conscious- 
ness of  its  insufficiency.  It  yields  before  the 
well-experienced  invincibility  of  the  obsta- 
cles it  has  to  contend  with.  It  is  thus  that 
trade,  industry  and  even  agriculture  are,  at 
the  best,  stationary  in  Italy,  especially  in  the 
smaller  states,  in  this  age  of  European  pro- 
gress ;  nor  is  there  any  hope  of  durable  ame- 
lioration, unless  the  governments  are  prompt- 
ed by  their  own  interests  to  come  to  a  gener- 
ous understanding,  and  establish  a  commerciaL, 
as  they  have  been  obliged  to  sanction  a  liter- 
ary and  scientific,  confederacy. 

Meanwhile  the  vsun-glorious  menaces  and 
bravadoes  of  France,  and  the  sudden  rumours 
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of  war,  faftve  found  the  ItaUana^  even  9iba 
80  long  a  echoed  of  fond  illuflion,  thoiigb  di»> 
enchanted  from  their  ialae  c(»iceptiona)  still 
ready  to  lend  a  willing  ear  to  new  deception 
and  perfidy  $  and  thousendf  of  well-meaning 
hearts  have  beaten  with  ttansport  at  the  first 
bc^  of  foreign  invasion.  It  would  be  vain 
to  deny  the  &ct,  that  even  the  soundest  minds 
in  Italy,  notwithstanding  the  contrary  sen- 
tence oi  Von  Raumer,  think  that  under  no 
change  Italy  can  ever  fere  worse  than  under 
the  rule  of  Austria  and  her  worthless  lieu- 
tenants. Let  the  Italian  governments  look 
well  to  it,  lest,  when  the  invader  draws  near, 
and  they  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  nation 
for  support  in  their  struggle,  they  be  answered 
in  the  words  of  the  beast  of  burden  in  the 
&ble,  ^^  The  French  cannot  force  us  to  cany 
twok)ad6." 


amaoB  of  engraved  chaiactan  upon  copper 
plates  coeval  with  the  seventh  century  of  our 
era.  These,  are  called  in  the  country  ^'  cop 
per  leaf,"  and  some  of  them  are  found  to 
contain  certain  privileges  ^ven  by  the  na- 
tives to  the  earbest  Christians.  Many  are 
contracts  entered  into  for  conveying  grants  of 
land.  They  are  curiously  connected  by 
laige  copper  rings  joined  together  by  irn* 
mense  round  seals  of  lead  having  characters 
stamped  at  the  bottom.*  Egypt,  whose  anti- 
quities have  been  so  successfiilly  explored, 
everywhere  gives  evidence  of  the  labours  of 
the  graver,  and  as  early  as  the  18th  dynasty, 
during  the  reign  of  Amosia,  or  about  1575 
B.  C.  (four  years  after  the  birth  of  Moses), 
hierogljrphics  and  various  devices  were  com- 
monly engraved  by  the  Egyptians  on  their 
glass  vases  and  beads.  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson 
mentions  one  of  these  latter  being  found  by 
Capt.  Henvey,  R.  N.,  at  Thebes,  which  had 
engraved  on  it  a  kin^s  name  who  lived 
at  the  period  of  1500,  B.  C.  At  that  early 
age  the  manufacture  of  glass  was  carried  to 
Art.  IV. — 1.  ^nleilung  zur  Kupfor-^Stich"  \  great  perfection.  Not  only  was  it  employed 
kunde.  By  Adam  Bertsch.  8vo.  Vien-  in  manufacturing  articles  for  the  social  pur- 
na.     1822.  poses  of  life,  but  also  to  a  great  extent  in  the 

2.  History  and    Practice    of    Photogenic :  imitation  of  precious  stones. 

Drawing,  on  the  trtu  Principles  of  the ,  The  power  the  ancients  possessed  of  dif- 
Daguerriotype,  with  a  new  Method  of  Di-  fusing  colours  into  their  glass  was  very  great ; 
oramic  Painting,  Secrets  purchased  by  the  and  some  of  our  readers  will  perhaps  recol- 
French  Grovemment  and  by  command  lect  the  curious  account  given  by  the  learned 
published  /or  the  benefit  of  Arts  and  Winkelman,  of  a  piece  of  glass  not  quite  an 
Manufactures,  by  the  Inventor,  L.  S.  Da-  inch  in  length,  and  about  a  third  of  an  inch 
guerre,  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  in  breadth,  which  exhibited,  on  a  dark  and 
and  Member  of  various  Academies.  Lon-  variegated  ground,  a  bird  similar  to  a  duck, 
don.     1839.  ,  with  plumage  of  the  most  bright  and  varied 

3.  Excursions  Daguerriennes ;  collection  colours,  formed  by  the  alternate  introduction 
de  50  planches,  represeniant  les  Vues  et  of  opaque  and  transparent  glass — a  remarka- 
les  Monuments  les  plus  remarquables  du  ble  circumstance  was,  that  on  the  reverse 
Globe,    Paris.     1840.  [  was  the  same  figure,  and  so  exactly  similar 

in  all  its  delicate  pencillings  to  the  other,  that 
Amongst  the  various  arts  which  have  been  Winkelman  could  only  suppose  that  the  col- 
practised  by  man,  and  which  have  tended  to  ours  were  infused  through  die  entire  piece. 
his  civilisation  and  welfare,  engraving  has  the  The  Chinese  have  ever  been  celebrated  fcM- 
earliest  claims  to  antiquity.  It  has  been ,  their  patient  ingenuitv  in  the  more  ancient 
handed  down  to  us  from  the  remotest  ages, '  practice  of  the  art.  They  exemplified  their 
the  earliest  specimens  being  in  the  form  of  skill  and  industry,  not  only  in  the  hardest 
engraved  gems  and  signets,  ornaments  closely '  materials,  but  in  hollowinir  out  perfect  bottles 
aUied  with  ancient  royalty.  The  stones  usu-  \  from  rock  crystal  of  about  two  inches  in 
ally  used  for  these  were  cornelian,  chalcedony, .  length,  and.  through  the  very  small  opening 
jacinth,  onyx,  and  sard ;  to  these  we  may  and '  in  the  neck  they  engraved  minute  and  deli- 
opal,  beryl,  and  emerald.  It  would  naturally  <  cate  characters  in  the  inside,  so  as  to  be  read 
happen  that  the  country  whose  soil  yielded 
these  riches  would  be  the  one  to  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  for  exercising  such  an 
art,  and  India,  that  knd  of  precious  stones, , 
was  considered  the  first  country  to  set  the 
example.  Not  only  is  this  country  rich  in 
engraved  signets  and  talismans,  but  we  have 
in  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  remaikable  spe- 


through  the  crvstal. 

A  curious  circumstance  is  mentioned  by 


•  For  a  curious  and  interesiinp  acconnt  of  the 
last,  which  were  *ent  ovrr  by  Dr.  Burnn  of  the 
Bombay  Medical  Sorvicc,  we  refer  o«r  rcadcni  to 
the  7th  volume  of  tlm  Calcutta  Journal,  published 
in  that  city. 
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Sir  J.  G.  WilkinsoD,  of  some  Chinese  bottles 
being  found  in  the  tombs  of  Thebes,  mingled 
with  othera  of  native  manufectuig.  They  are 
made  of  a  kind  of  porcelain,  about  two  inches 
high,  one  side  presenting  a  flower,  and  on 
the  other  an  inscription,  which,  in  two  of 
them,  consists  of  five  characters — mingy  yue^ 
soongj  ckoongy  chaau  ;  which  is  a  line  taken 
from  one  of  the  poets,  and  has  the  pretty  in- 
terpretation of  ^'the  bright  moon  shines 
amidst  the  firs."  On  the  other  was  a  differ- 
ent inscription,  "  The  flower  opens,  and  lo ! 
another  year."  The  tombs  in  which  these 
were  found  were  of  the  earlier  djrnasty  of 
Thothmes  III.,  who  reigned  about  the  time 
of  Joseph.  How  great  a  proof,  therefore,'  is 
this  of  the  early  attention  which  the  Chinese 
paid  to  the  cultivation  of  various  arts. 

We  need  not  remind  our  readers  of  the 
frequent  allusions  made  to  the  use  of  signets 
and  engraved  gems  in  our  sacred  books.  The 
Old  Testament  abounds  in  them.  In  Gene- 
sis, (chap,  xxxviii.  v.  18.)  Tamar  desires  a 
pledge  from  Judah  by  which  she  might  know 
him,  and  he  said,  "  What  pledge  shall  I  give 
thee  X  "  and  she  said,  '*  Thy  signet,"  lonn  • 
and  in  Exodus  we  have  the  circumstantial 
account  of  the  twelve  stones  which  were  en- 
graved according  to  names  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  "  like  the  engravings  of  a  signet."  And 
we  must  not  forget  the  remarkable  expression 
of  Job,  (chap.  xix.  v.  23,  24,)  "  Oh !  that 
my  words  were  now  written,  oh !  that  they 
were  printed  in  a  book — that  they  were 
graven  with  an  iron  pen  and  lead  in  the  rock 
for  ever ! " 

As  a  more  immediate  introduction  to  the 
present  subject,  we  will  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  two  forms  of  engraving 
entitled  Camaieu  and  Intaglio.  The  Scara- 
bsus  of  the  Egyptians,  a  type  of  immortality, 
and  an  object  mixed  up  with  their  religious 
ceremonies,  is  one  of  the  earliest  specimens 
of  this  kind,  not  only  engraved  on  precious 
stones,  but  from  the  extensive  circulation  they 
met  with,  manufactured  in  porcelain.  There 
seems  to  be  very  little  doubt  that  the  ancients 
knew  the  use  of  the  diamond  in  cutting  glass 
and  stones,  though  s6me  have  contended  that 
Gaspar  Lehmann,  at  Prague,  who  obtained  a 
patent  from  the  Emperor  Rodolph  II.,  was 
the  first  who  succeeded  in  it.  From  the  au- 
thority of  Pliny,  however,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  diamond  was  well  known  to  the  lapi- 
dary,* and  he  particularly  remarks  that  it  was 
used  "  for  all  gems."  From  Egypt  the  art  was 
gradually  introduced,  as  Strutt  tells  us  in  his 

*  Plin.  xxxvii.  4. — ♦•  Expclunlor  (adamantis  crus- 
lae)  a  sculptoribaBferroqueinchKlnntur,  nuliftm  non 
duhtiani  ex  faclli  cavaritt-s." 


Dictionary  of  Engraving,  into  Phoenicia,  and 
thence  to  Greece.  Few  of  the  names  of  the 
gem  engravers  of  the  time  of  Pericles  have 
descended  to  us,  but  our  readers  will  remem- 
ber that  Alextoder  gave  his  royal  privilege 
to  Ljrsippus  and  ApeUes,  and  ako  to  Pyrgo- 
teles,  who  aknie  was  authorised  to  engrave 
the  royal  portrait.  AppoUonides  and  Cro- 
nius  were  next  in  reputation,  as  Pliny  in- 
forms us.*  At  the  earlier  periods  of  Grecian 
art,  many  of  the  Egyptian  divinities  are  cu- 
riously mingled  with  the  heroes  of  Greece, 
the  former  being  often  engraved  an.  one  side, 
while  the  latter  occupied  the  reverse.  We 
refer  our  readers  to  Winkelman's  interesting 
account  of  the  celebrated  cameos  which  are 
handed  down  to  us,  particularly  the  exquisite 
one  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda. 

Intaglios  or  gems  in  which  the  figure  is 
sunken  (called  by  the  French  "  en  creux") 
were  more  particularly  in  vogue  as  seals  or 
signets.  Herodotus  mentions  that  the  Ethio- 
pians were  well  acquainted  with  the  art,  and 
their  knowledge  most  probably  was  derived 
from  the  Egyptians.  And  we  have  already 
mentioned  the  numerous  instances  of  the 
practice  of  the  art  in  the  Scriptures,  probably 
obtained  in  this  branch  from  that  nation,  since 
their  hieroglyphics  are  generally  of  this  cha- 
racter. It  was  supposed  that  me  idea  of  an 
intaglio  or  seal  suggested  itself  fit>m  a  piece 
of  worm-eaten  wood,  and  Winkelman  men- 
tions a  gem  in  the  Stosch  collection  which 
was  engraved  in  imitation  of  wood  eaten  by 
the  worm. 

The  coUections  of  the  ancients  were  ex- 
tremely beautifiil  and  curious,  and  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  recall  to  our  readers  the  name 
of  Dioscoridesf  in  evidence  of  this,  who 
flourished  under  Augustus,  and  whose  emi- 
nent talents  recommended  him  to  the  no- 
tice of  that  Emperor,  in  the  same  way  as 
Pyrgoteles  to  Alexander  the  Great.  The 
portndt  of  Augustus,  engraved  by  him  on  a 
precious  stone,  was  used  by  Augustus  him- 
self and  succeeding  emperors  as  a  signet. 
Riny  gives  an  interesting  description  of  the 
various  tools  used  by  the  artists,  and  men- 
tions one  which  he  calls  tomuSj  and  which 
has  been  supposed  to  mean  some  sort  of 
turning  lathe  ;  but  Natter,  Raspe,  and  other 
more  modem  authors,  will  furnish  fiirtber 
information  on  this  subject.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  the  art  recovered  from  the  state  of 
obscurity  into  which  it  had  fallen,  and  this 
regeneration  may  be  in  a  great  measure  at- 
tributed to  the  Medici  fiunily  at  Florence 
and  Rome,  whose  love  of  the  arts  induced 
them  in  every  way  to  uphold  talent  and 

•  See  Sillj^,  Diet,  of  Artists  of  Antiquity. 
t  Vide  Sillij. 
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learning.  The  most  extensive  and  beautiful 
works,  however,  were  in  the  Cameiy  as  these 
allow  of  &r  more  richness  and  expression 
than  in  the  graving  of  the  Intagliatore. 

The  process  of  die  engraving  assimilates 
very  closely  to  that  which  we  have  already 
mentioned,  but  it  bears  a  hisher  place  in  the 
art,  as  it  was  upon  steel  that  the  talent  of 
the  graver  was  exercised.  The  same  kind 
of  tools  were  employed,  however,  as  upon 
the  cameo  and  intagUo.  The  artist  having 
executed  the  intended  figure  upon  the  piece 
of  steel  called  a  punch,  this  was  tempered  so 
as  to  bring  it  to  a  great  degree  of  hardness, 
and  under  it  was  placed  a  piece  of  soft  steel 
called  the  die,  (talus,)  which  being  made  red 
hot  receives  the  impression  of  the  figure  in 
relief  on  the  punch,  by  the  latter  being 
smartly  struck  with  the  hammer,  and  thus 
the  matrix  is  formed  from  which  the  fiiture 
medallions  are  struck. 

Skinner  gives  a  curious  interpretation  of 
the  word  tsJon,  (the  claw  of  a  bird  of  prey,) 
which  he  derives  from  talus,  quia  prscipuum 
istarum  avium  robur  in  talo  seu  calcare  con- 
stitit,  or  because  the  chief  strength  of  that 
bird  lies  in  its  heel  or  talon ;  and  another 
author  has  ingeniously  conceived  that  the 
derivation  ofme  Italian  words  intaglio  and 
tTUagliare  may  be  derived  from  "  the  action 
of  me  bird's  foot  clawing  the  earth,  or 
scraping,  scratching  and  cutting  into  any 
object 

We  must  now  call  the  attention  of  our 
reader  to  a  more  important  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, namely,  that  portion  of  the  art  which 
was  termed  working  in  niello^  or  the  prac- 
tice of  filling  up  the  lines  of  a  subject  en- 
graved, by  a  different  coloured  metal  from 
that  of  the  plate.  The  goldsmith's  art  is  one 
which  has  been  practis^  from  the  remotest : 
a^es,  and  we  are  constantly  reminded  in  the  > 
Old  Testament  that  it  was  united  with  the  j 
ialentsi  of  the  graver ;  and  no  inconsiderable 
skill  must  have  been  displayed  where  we 
read  the  description  in  Exodus  of  the  mercy- 
seat,  with  its  cherubim  and  the  various  ad- 
juncts to  the  altar.  Evel^  amongst  other^ 
authorities  for  the  antiquity  of  engraving, 
quotes  the  word  y^p,  which  is  used  in  1 
Kings,  ch.  vi.  ver.  35,  and  more  particularly 
expresses  the  hollowing  out  of  the  carved 
woik  on  the  cherubim  and  the  sanctuary, 
v>hich  carved  work  was  afterwards  filled  up 
with  gold.  On  the  valuable  authority  of 
Sir  J.  6.  Wilkinson,  we  find  that  it  was  a 
common  piactice  with  the  ancient  Egyptians 
to  ornament  their  small  gold  figures  by  let- 
ting a  vitrified  composition  into  the  engraved 
metal.  The  ancient  goldsmiths  probably 
i^ere  early  •  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the 
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burin,  or  kind  of  chisel,  whose  extremity  is 
a  rectangular  steel  bar  in  the  shape  of  a 
lozenge.  The  Italian  word  bolino  or  buHno 
for  the  graving  tool,  as  a  diminutive,  is  de- 
rived by  some  etymologists  fiiom  the  Teuton- 
ic beyel,  beil,  a  bill,  which  Skinner  renders 
securis  rostrata^  meaning  a  woodman's  bUl- 
hook.  The  burin  being  held  firmly  in  the 
hand,  cuts  out  a  small  thread-like  portion  of 
the  metal  which  is  being  engraved,  and 
which  varies  in  depth  more  or  less  according 
to  the  angle  of  the  burin  and  the  force  ap- 
plied to  the  instrument.  We  have  very 
little  doubt  that  this  tool  was  &miliar  to  the 
ancients,  for  Strutt,  in  alluding  to  the  Egjrp- 
tian  alto-relievo  in  brass  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, says : 

"  The  flat  part  or  ground  of  the  relief,  to* 
^ether  with  the  bottom,  edges  and  back  part  of 
It,  are  ornamented  with  figures  and  symbolical 
characters,  executed  entirely  with  the  graver 
without  any  other  assistance.  The  badcs  of 
the  crocodiles  and  the  heads  of  the  four-footed 
animals  are  also  finished  with  the  same  instru- 
ment in  a  very  careful  manner." 

The  following  description  of  niello  en- 
graving by  Count  Serratti  will  perhaps  con- 
vey to  the  reader  a  just  impression  of  this 
art: 

'^  The  intended  object  was  covered  over  with 
the  niello,  (niegellum,)  which  was  a  metallic 
substance  or  black  kind  of  enamel  reduced  to 
powtler,  composed  of  silver,  copper,  lead,  sid- 
phur  and  borax,  so  that  it  was  more  easilv  fusi- 
ole  than  silver,  and  of  a  dark  colour.  Tne  ne- 
cessary degree  of  heat  was  then  apj^ed,  which 
meltea  this  metalUc  compound  without  affect- 
ing the  silver  plate,  and  occasioned  it  to  run 
alK)Ut  until  it  bad  filled  all  the  strokes  of  the 
engraving.  Lastly,  the  superfluous  part  of  the 
niello  which  rose  above  the  surface  of  the  silver 
plate  was  removed  by  scrapers,  files  and  pumice 
stone,  until  the  even  surlace  of  the  i^ate  ap- 
peared in  every  part,  so  that  the  niello  only  re- 
mained in  the  strokes  made  by  the  burin,  thus 
giving  to  the  engraved  design  its  true  effect." 

This  was  the  art  which  was  so  extensively 
practised  by  the  goldsmiths  of  Europe  in  the 
age  of  the  celebrated  Maso  de  Finiguerra,  and 
from  these  were  produced  the  niello  impres- 
sions. We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  White,  a 
member  for  many  years  of  the  Company  of 
Goldsmiths,  and  whose  exquisite  taste  is  well 
known  to  the  cognoscenti,  and  especially  in 
the  print  department  of  the  British  Museum, 
for  some  valuable  memoranda  on  this  subject 
made  during  the  reading  of  the  Essai  sur  les 
Nielles,  by  Duchesne  Ain^ ;  and  which,  as 
the  result  of  a  long  experience  in  the  art  of 
engraving,  will  be  duly  appreciated  by  our 
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readers.    In  speaking  of  a  nieUo  impresrion 
in  the  Binda  collection,  he  sajrs, 

«*  The  lines  on  the  hodies  of  the  figures  are  so 
closely  engniTed  as  to  be  much  blurred  in  the 
oneltiQg,  which  was  evidently  ruhbed  off;  I 
have  used  this  technical  term  in  order  that  I 
may  state  in  this  place  the  experimental  process 
of  the  old  goldsmiths.    I  should  here  premise, 
that  having  been  in  the  practice  of  silver  engrav- 
ing for  more  than  ten  years  in  the  early  part  of 
my  life,  I  have  taken  off  perhaps  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  impressions  by  the  very  process  used  by 
the  Italian  goldsmiths  from  the  earliest  period 
of  the  art    Its  simplicity  and  efficacy  is  such  as 
to  prevent  any  alteration  to  the  end  of  time. 
Drawing  and  enmving  were  at  first  a  very  ma- 
terial portion  of  a  goldsmith's   education,  to 
which  was  added  modelling  and  chasing.    The 
life  of  that  most  splendid  and  eccentric  genius 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  shows  to  what  an  extent  the 
elements  of  a  goldsmith's  education  might  be 
improved  and  applied.    But  the  division  of  la- 
bour in  this,  as  in  other  trades,  leading  to  expe- 
dition in  the  execution  of  orders,  has  withdrawn 
enmving  and  chasing  firom  the  hands  of  the 
gomsmith ;  and  silver  en^vers,  as  they  are  now 
called,  perform  one  portion  of  the  original  em- 
ployment of  the  first  goldsmiths,  and  chasers 
are  exclusively  engaged  upon  the  other.  Work- 
ing in  silver  at  present  is  entirely  separated  from 
the  art  of  the  goldsmith,  but  in  the  guild  or 
company  of  goldsmiths,  all  the  working  branches 
are  considered  in  the  trade.    The  small  silver 
or  gold  plates  which  require  to  be  engraved, 
such  as  the  nielli  were  upon,  are  fastened  by 
means  of  a  cement,  composed  of  rosin  and  brick- 
dust,  upon  a  flat  piece  oi  wood,  by  which  means 
a  sufficient  rest  is  obtained  for  the  thumb  of  the 
engraver,  which  in  this  species  of  engraving  sus- 
tains and  steadies  the  hand.  The  burin  or  grav- 
er is  grasped  by  all  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand, 
and  by  a  rail  pressure  on  the  thumb  the  artist  is 
able  to  perform  any  operation  with  steadiness 
to  the  extent  of  a  circular  line  of  about-six  inches 
in  length.    The  eugmver,  elevatmg  his  hand, 
has  an  entire  control  of  the  instrument,  and 
works  with  equal  certainty  as  upon  a  flat  or  a 
convex  surface.    Indeed  a  surface  of  much  con- 
vexity is  only  safe  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  and 
experienced  engraver,  and  no  tyro  would  dare 
to  attempt  a  bread-basket  which  is  required  to 
be  engraved  at  the  bottom,  because  tne  hand 
has  to  be  elevated  so  as  to  place  the  graver  al- 
most upright,  while  the  thumb  solidly  serves  as 
a  sapportmg  pillar  to  the  hand,  round  which 
the  tod  ploughs  out  the  metal  as  the  skill  of  the 
workman  directs.    The  instruments  generally 
used  for  this  work  are  square,  but  are  varied  to 
different  angles,  and  are  termed   the   square 
graver,  half  lozenge  and  lozenge  jnraver,  the  flat 
icooper  and  the  spit-sticker.     The  practice  I 
have  described  is,  generally  speaking,  as  much 
unused,  perhaps  unknown,  by  those  who  are 
now  called  historical  or  landscape  engravers,  as 
the  art  of  chasing  is  unknown  to,  or  not  practis- 
ed by,  silver  engravers.    The  plate  bemg  en- 
graved, we  must  suppose  impressions  to  be  re- 
<|uired  from  it    The  plate  is  first  robbed  in  with 
ink  with  the  tip  or  under  surface  of  the  middle 


fiogcf)  hy  which  means  the  ink  is  pressed  to  the 

bottom  of  the  incised  lines;  it  is  then  wiped  off 
by  a  bit  of  rag,  and  cleared  of  that  which  re- 
mains on  the  su^ce  with  the  fleshy  part  of  the 
hand  under  the  thumb,  or  that  under  portion  of 
the  palm  at  its  outer  edge.  When  thus  clean- 
ed, all  the  lines  are  filled  up  with  ink,  which  is, 
when  delivered  on  the  paper,  to  form  the  print 
A  piece  of  paper,  moistened  virith  saliva  on  each 
side,  is  now  placed  over  the  plate,  and  another 
piece  of  paper  not  so  damp,  or  even  dry,  is  laid 
on  the  nrst.  A  double  paper  perfectly  dir  is 
next  placed  over  the  two  former  ones,  wnich 
being  stretched  out  and  kept  tight  and  firm  by 
the  second  finger  and  thumb  of  the  lefl  hand,  a 
point-handle  or  stick,  called  a  rubbing-stick,  is 
robbed  over  every  portion  of  the  outer  paper 
where  the  engravine  is  undemeath,  and  by 
this  simple  process  I  have  taken  thousands  and 
thousands  of  prints  from  forks,  spoons,  tea-pots, 
milk-pots,  bread-baskets,  waiters,  sugar-tongs, 
snuff-Doxes,  knife-handles,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  and  of 
every  variety  of  size,  from  half  an  indi  to  ten 
inches.  I  could  print  any  plate  of  the  largest 
niello  I  have  seen,  or  which  has  been  described, 
and  as  well  as  any  impression  I  have  ever  seen, 
by  this  simple  process.  I  am  entirely  satisfied 
by  the  conviction  which  has  been  produced  by 
knowledge  and  experience,  that  in  this  way  and 
by  this  process  did  Maso  de  Finiguerra  and  all 
the  primitivcygoldsmiths  produce  the  impres- 
sions which  are  now  denominated  nielli  from 
the  subsequent  process  of  filling  them  with  the 
substance  described  by  Yasari  and  others.  I  am 
certain  that  hundreds  of  silver  en^vers  now 
living  can  corroborate  every  word  I  have  writ- 
ten, and  perform  the  operation  I  have  described 
with  almost  unerring  certainty." 

These  observations  show  how  greatiy  the 
modem  practice  of  engraving  must  have  been 
assisted  by  this  ancient  process.  Stnitt,  in 
his  fix)ntispiece  to  the  first  volume  of  his  Dic- 
tioaaiy  of  Engravers,  gives  two  curious  spe- 
cimens from  the  Hamiltonian  collection  of 
Etruscan  antiquities  in  the  British  Museum ; 
one  of  them  is  part  of  the  sheath  of  a  parazo- 
nium  or  dagger,  the  original  being  about 
eight  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  gradually 
tapers  from  three  inches  wide  at  the  top  to 
an  inch  and  a  quarter  at  the  bottom.  Two  his- 
torical subjects  are  graven  upon  the  flat  side, 
but  of  very  rude  workmanship.  The  other 
specimen  is  a  patera,  and  undemeath  the  two 
figures  engraved  upon  it  is  an  inscription  in 
Etmscan  characters.  The  ornamental  parts 
of  the  drapery  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  and 
it  is  altogether  a  most  valus^ble  remnant  of 
antiquity. 

We  will  now  examine  the  earlier  history 
of  modem  engraving,  as  an  art,  which,  has 
reached  such  a  pitch  of  excellence  that  the 
student  may  acquire  at  home  the  works  of 
the  greatest  masters  of  painting,  their  fiHins 
and  almost  their  colouring  being  perpetuated 
through  thousands  of  impressions.    There  is 
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nothing  peiiiaps  so  aatufiu^tory ,  after  thorough- 
ly acquainting  ourselves  with  a  b^utifiil 
picture,  as  to  possess  an  engraving  of  it ;  the 
roundness  of  form  displayed  in  tiie  figures, 
the  adjustment  of  the  drapery,  the  distant 
background  with  its  clear  sky  and  fleecy 
clouds,  under  the  skilful  hand  oi  the  graver 
present  all  the  beautiful  and  striking  colour- 
ing of  the  master.  Adam  Bartsch,  in  his  va- 
luable work  of  Peintre  Graveuvy  enumerates 
thirteen  different  claases  of  engravings,  viz. ; 
1.  Chalcography,  or  engraving;  2.  Bngrav- 
ing  with  the  dry  point;  3.  Etching;  4. 
Etching  finished  with  the  graver ;  5.  Dotting 
or  stippling  per^Hmed  with  a  punch  and  mal- 
let ;  6.  Scraping,  or  the  dark  method,  called 
mezzotinto,  practised  chiefly  in  En^and; 
7.  Engraving  in  different  colours,  or  Le  blou's 
method ;  8.  Chalk  engraving,  or  FVench  me- 
thod ;  9.  English  method  by  dotting ;  10. 
Aquatinta,  or  the  method  for  giving  effect  of 
bistre  or  Indian  ink;  11.  Method  by  colour- 
ed washes;  12.  Xylography,  or  wood  en- 
graving and  its  varieties;  13.  Lithography 
and  its  varieties.  The  education  of  me  en- 
graver must  be  in  the  teme  school  as  that  of 
the  painter,  for  he  must  have  a  perfect  ac- 
quaintance with  anatomy  and  perspective, 
and  a  just  conception  of  drawing  and  of 
chiaroscuro.  The  painter  devotes  himself  to 
delineating  the  pictures  formed  in  his  own 
mind,  and  conVeys  to  the  spectator  the  same 
impression  of  colour,  form  and  texture  which 
he  has  conceived,  as  also  all  the  varied 
chains  which  light  and  air  produce  in  a 
landscape.  The  engraver,  by  a  judicious  ar- 
rangement of  certain  lines,  studies  to  produce 
a  feC'^imile,  not  only  displaying  all  the  vigour 
of  fonn,  but  also  all  the  innumerable  modifi- 
cations of  feeling  displayed  by  the  artist  in 
hisjpicture. 

The  materials  spoken  of  in  the  above  enu- 
meration by  Bartsch  are  wood,  metal  and 
atone ;  and  the  art  in  general  is  usually  divid- 
ed into  three  branches,  Xylography,  Chalco- 
graphy and  Lithography.  The  first  three 
processes  are  employed  in  engraving  on  metal, 
12  and  13  upon  wood  and  stone,  and  are 
termed  simple  processes,  while  the  interme- 
diate ones,  from  4  to  11,  are  entitled  mixed 
or  compound.  There  is  besides  a  compound 
process  of  wood  engraving  where  one  or  more 
blocks  are  used,  and  the  print  may  be  com- 
pleted by  stencilling.  Any  of  our  readers 
who  have  amused  memselves  with  oriental 
tinting  will  be  ftmiKar  with  this  last  process ; 
it  was  much  used  by  the  Briefmalers  or  card 
ccdourers.*  Adam  Bartsch  significantiy  ob- 
aerves,  in  his  ^^Anleitung  zur  Kupferstich- 
kunde,*^  "  that  a  description  of  all  the  various 

•  Vide  Singer,  in  "  History  of  Playing  Cards." 


ways  adopted  by  judicious  engravers  for  the 
purposes  of  their  art  would  in  words  only  be 
a  task  impossible,"  and  more  especially  do  we 
feel  the  truth  of  this  observation  in  our  limit- 
ed article.  We  cannot  however  pass  over 
this  interesting  part  of  the  subject  without 
giving  a  few  of  the  general  rules  to  which 
the  art  is  subjected.  The  chief  study,  then, 
of  the  line  engraver,  as  we  have  already  par- 
tially observed,  whether  in  wood  or  metal,  is 
to  make  such  an  arrangement  of  lines  as  shall 
mark  the  character  of  the  various  objects, 
whether  they  stand  forward  in  b(dd  relief;  or 
are  mellowed  by  reflected  ot  borrowed  light, 
in  short,  to  convey  to  the  eye  the  various 
gradaticms  of  colours  which  have  been  ex- 
pressed  by  the  artist  on  his  canvass,  and 
finally  to  preserve  the  whole  in  its  proper 
keeping,  en*  such  a  disposition  of  the  various 
lights  and  shades  (termed  chiaroscuro)  as  shall 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  intended  place  of  any 
object  m  the  plate ;  hr  although  the  lights 
and  shadows  of  nature  are  continually  vary- 
ing m  direction  and  intensity  throughout  the 
day,  still  all  objects  preserve  their  relative 
value  in  the  landscape. 

In  giving  smoothness  and  polish  to  any 
object,  the  lines  are  parallel,  and  sharp  and 
clear  in  their  course.  To  throw  an  object 
into  the  shade,  and  to  give  it  a  dull  appear- 
ance, lines  crossing  each  other  perpendicu- 
larly are  used,  and  are  termed  square  hatch- 
ings, but  where  an  intermediate  state  is  re- 
quired, the  lozenge  hatchings  are  employed, 
or  lines  crossing  each  other  at  an  an^e  leas 
than  a  right  angle.  Where  a  waving  or 
flowing  effect  is  to  be  produced,  the  hatch- 
ing will  be  slightiy  curved ;  but  when  an 
object  is  brou^t  prominently  in  relief  vari- 
ous intervals  in  the  shadings  will  produce  the 
required  effect  M.  Bartsch  gives  some  val* 
uable  information  of  the  arrangem^xt  of  lines 
technically  termed  handling. 

"Although  an  engraver,**  says  the  author, 
"has  not  the  painter's  power  of  characterizing 
difierent  bodies  by  the  appropriate  colours  of 
each,  he  possesses  abundant  means  of  represent- 
ing their  surfaces  so  intelligibly,  that  hard  bodies 
shall  be  distinguished  from  soft,  smooth  from 
rough,  shining  from  dull,  and  that  the  copper- 
plate may  often  rival,  in  truth,  fidelity  and 
beauty,  the  coloured  painting.  For  this  purpose 
attention  must  be  given  to  the  different  mod^ 
of  handling,  as  well  with  regard  to  the  choice  of 
strokes  (fine  or  broad,  deep  or  shallow)  to  be  en- 
graven, as  with  regard  to  the  judicious  direction 
and  distribution  of  them.  If  this  handling  be  en- 
tu-ely  of  the  same  sort  throughout  the  plate, 
such  a  work  will  evidently  possess  less  distinct- 
ness, and  strike  the  eye  less  forcibly,  than  a 
work  in  which  each  substance  of  the  compos^' 
tioQ  is  appropriately  executed,  leaving  us  m  no 
doubt  of^  Its  individual  character.  An  engraver 
is  always  defective  when,  through  the  unmteUi- 
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gible  handliDg  of  the  graver,  certain  bodies  re- 1  says  that  drapery,  bein^  subject  to  the  laws 

1       ,^  J  _.!.__ .!-_:  of  gravity  and  motion,  is  affected  in  its  fonn 

like  all  other  objects  in  nature,  according  to 
its  lightness  or  weight,  acted  upon  by  the 
repose  or  acti<m  of  the  wearer  and  the  force 
of  the  wind.  The  succesnon,  therefore,  of 
any  folds  which  are  brdcen  into  various 
lengths,  must  be  most  carefully  treated  by 
the  burin ;  ^^  but  it  is  evident,"  savs  M. 
Bartsch,  '^  that  no  eicpertness  in  the  artist  can 
enable  him  to  represent  with  the  burin  such 
draperies  as  have  been  badly  painted,  and  are 
imperfect  either  in  respect  to  shading  or  out- 
line. Defects  in  many  engravings  are  un- 
justly charged  upon  the  en^ver,  whose 
only  &ult,  perhaps,  is  a  too  &ithiul  copy  of 
his  original.^' 

Clear  blue  sky  is  represented  by  very  fine 
parallel  lines,  no  cross  hatchings  being  allow- 
ed; but  where  clouds  are  introduc^  they 
are  imitated  by  a  series  of  strokes  running 
together,  and  following  the  shape  of  the 
cloud.  In  those  which  are  dark  and  stormy 
the  hatchings  are  considerably  strengthened, 
and  for  this  portion  of  his  art  the  engraver 
must  be  as  attentive  an  observer  of  nature  as 
the  painter.  In  speaking  of  the  representa- 
tion of  soft  earth,  M.  Bartsch  says,  ^^two  or 
three  series  of  hatchings,  the  strokes  of 
which,  like  those  of  the  foundation  over 
which  they  crosif,  must  be  crooked  ;  must  be 
somewhat  angular ;  must  be  here  and  there 
broken  or  discontinued,  and  must  have  abrupt 
endings."  Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to 
make  further  observations  on  the  various 
modes  adopted  by  the  engraver  for  represent- 
ing the  rough  bark  of  the  forest  tree,  or  the 
light  and  fragile  stem  of  the  plant  waving  in 
the  breeze;  and  again,  the  calm  and  still 
waters  gleaming  with  the  passing  light.  All 
these  are  subject,  more  or  less,  to  the  same 
rules,  and  their  beauties  and  truth  depend  oa 
the  choice  handling  of  the  engraver.  Harsh- 
ness in  every  way  should  be  avoided,  and  the 
utmost  attention  should  be  paid  to  keeping 
and  harmony.  A  great  deal  depends  on  the 
strength  of  the  lights  introduced  by  the 
this.  The  figure  of  Hymen,  engraved  by  j  graver,  for  the  action  of  light  and  shadow  has 
Bartolozzi,  in  his  "  Clytia,"  afler  Annibal  ^'*'»«  ^r^naXAt^n^A  ;»  ^^m.  ^:m..««»  •.«o««.»^«b  . 


presented  are  only  to  be  guessed  at  by  their  out- 
line, or  merely  by  the  light  and  shadow  thrown 
upon  them.  The  various  substances  and  ob- 
jects engraved,  such  as  camations,  cloths,  silks, 
metals,  stones,  &c.,  ou^ht,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, to  be  distinguishable  from  each  other 
by  the  handling  alone." 

He  further  remarks,  that  the  strokes  or 
dots  used  to  mark  the  sur&ces  of  different 
bodies  must  be  placed  in  that  systematic  way, 
and  being  fill^  with  more  or  less  colour, 
will  judiciously  express  the  varied  forms  ojf 
the  mfferent  sur&ces,  whether  raised  or  hol- 
lowed. With  regard  to  the  subject  of  hatch- 
ings, he  draws  a  comparison  between  the 
works  of  Gerard  Edelinck  and  Scheltius  von 
Bols-wert,  and  conceives  that  the  latter  is 
certainly  superior  in  his  dexterity  of  hand- 
ling the  graver,  and  declares  that  he  has  ex- 
ecuted some  plates  with  the  most  perfect 
freedom  and  lightness:  ^^ but  this  freedom," 
he  says,  "  has  its  origin  in  a  judicious  direc- 
tion, union,  and  ultimation  of  the  lines ;  im- 
portant particulars  in  which  Edelinck  was 
remarkably  deficient."  The  most  important 
surftce  to  represent  is  that  of  the  human 
akin  and  complexion,  next  ranks  drapenr  and 
other  bodies.  Baffaelle  Mengs,  in  his  ^^  Kules 
of  Painting,"  alludes  to  five  tints  of  colour 
for  representing  all  the  appearances  in  na- 
ture, which  are  divided  into  extreme  light, 
half  light,  middle  tint,  half  dark,  and  extreme 
dark.  The  half  shadows  in  the  human  skin 
are  expressed  more  fi^quently  by  dots  than 
lines  and  strokes,  and  thete  are  sometimes 
conical  holes  made  by  the  instrument  called 
the  dry  needle,  punch,  or  etching  point ;  and 
they  have  another  form,  which  is  angular. 
Wood  engravers  fi^quently  adopt  this  pro- 
cess with  die  burin,  for  representing  the  deli- 
cate camations  oi  females  and  children.  In 
portraits,  where  great  accuracy  is  required, 
dots  made  by  the  graver  have  a  very  good 
effect,  and  M.  Bartsch  mentions  the  eminent 
works  of  J.  G.  Wilier,  the  Drevets,  G.  F. 
Smidt,  and  one  or  two  others,  as  examples  of 


Caracci,  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  soft  car- 
nation. Hair  is  generally  expressed  by  lines 
running  parallel  together,  the  undulating  sur- 
face of  the  curls  being  expressed  by  the 
greater  or  less  depth  of  the  shading,  but  in 
higer  works  single  hairs  of  many  curls  are 
left  white,  and,  being  placed  in  contradis- 
tinction to  darker  masses,  ^ve  a  rich  and 
luxuriant  appearance.  The  representation 
of  drapery  requires  a  great  deal  of  judicious 
and  far  different  handling  on  the  part  of  the 
engraver.    Flaxman,  in  his  valuable  lectures, 


been  considered  in  four  different  manners 
1,  as  giving  strong  relief  to  the  promment 
parts  of  an  object ;  2,  as  giving  relief  to  some 
detached  portion  of  an  object ;  3,  the  various 
changes  which  it  receives  in  passing  through 
different  media ;  and  4,  the  consideration  tiut 
the  light  and  shadow  of  any  object  is  influ- 
enced by  the  local  colours  of  the  illuminated 
object  The  great  study,  therefore,  of  the 
engraver  is,  to  avoid  any  harshness  in  his 
strong  lights,  as  all  shadows  occasioned  by 
them  terminate  abruptly. 

These  observations  are  equally  applicable 
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to  the  q)eratioiui  of  line  engraving  upcm 
woody  metal  or  stone,  yet  they  apply  more 
especially  to  highly  finished  works ;  and  we 
find  these  nice  distinctions  hut  very  indiffer- 
ently observed  in  the  earlier  specimens  of 
the  art.  The  common  distinction  between 
wood  engraving  and  engraving  on  metal  is, 
that  the  impressions  obtained  from  the  former 
are  termed  cute,  while  those  fix>m  the  latter 
are  called  plates.  Again,  the  wood  engraver 
executes  his  wc^k  in  cameo  or  relief^  but  on 
the  metal  plate,  the  lines  are  intagliate  or 
hollowed,  and  the  impressions  from  the  form- 
er are  produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  pro- 
minent part  of  the  block  on  the  paper,  while 
those  of  the  latter  are  obtained  by  the  paper 
being  pressed  into  the  lines  of  the  metal ;  the 
consequence  of  which  is,  that  a  corresponding 
prominent  or  indented  effect  is  communicated 
to  the  paper  by  these  two  processes. 

The  art  of  producing  impressions  from 
wooden  blocks  is  one  of  extreme  antiquity, 
and  by  this,  the  archives  of  naticms  which 
have  passed  away  or  merged  into  others  have 
been  handed  down  to  us.  The  Chaldeans 
were  evidently  acquainted  with  the  process, 
as  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  they  impressed 
their  mystic  characters  upon  their  burnt 
bricks  i^med  of  clay  and  reeds,  from  some 
carved  block  of  wood  or  stone.  Some  pas- 
sages in  the  Old  Testament,  especially  one  in 
Is^ih  (ch.  XXX.  V.  8),  "  Now  go  write  it  be- 
fore them  in  a  table,"  &c.  seem  to  refer  to 
the  process  of  carving  characters  on  wooden 
blocks.  Baron  Meerman,  in  his  Origines 
Typographical,  quotes  several  passages  from 
a  History  of  China  written  bv  Abusaid  in 
Persian,  A.  D.  1317,  in  which  the  perfect 
knowledge  the  Chinese  possessed  of  the  art  of 
engraving  on  wood  is  made  matter  of  especial 
observation.  In  Egypt  it  would  appear  that 
various  stamps  of  wood  were  employed  to 
produce  impressions  dn  bricks  and  clay ;  and 
the  Romans  were  quite  fruniliar  with  the  art. 
Box  is  the  wood  which  has  been  mostly  em- 
ployed by  the  ol(d  Xylographers,  and  is  now 
in  general  use.  The  more  ancient  masters 
engraved  on  the  long^ay  of  the  wood,  but 
the  modem  execute  their  designs  on  the  cross 
section.  The  only  preparation  that  is  neces- 
sary is  rubbine  over  the  smooth  sur&ce  a  lit- 
tle powdered  Bath  brick  or  some  analogous 
sub^ance.  In  the  ancient  practice  of  the 
art  a  compound  system  was  in  vogue,  that  is 
to  say,  two  or  three  different  blocks  were 
used  on  one  cut,  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
the  impression  in  clair  obscur^  as  it  was  call- 
ed. One  block  was  employed  in  impressing 
the  outlines  with  half  tmts,  and  the  other  in 
completing  the  print  Adam  Bartsch  men- 
tions several  ^'  clair  obscur  de  deux  planches" 


by  Albert  Durer.  The  various  tools  used  in 
the  art  are  eravera,  tint-tools,  gouges  or 
scoopers,  and  Shi  chisels.  There  are  various 
razes  of  each  kind.  Another  marked  distinc- 
tion in  the  practice  of  the  workman  in  wood 
engraving  and  copper-plate  engraving  is,  that 
in  the  former  he  pushes  the  tool  fi:om  him, 
and  in  the  latter  he  draws  it  towards  him.  The 
subject  is  pencilled  on  the  smooth  block,  pre- 
vious to  its  being  cut  out,  and  then  the  artist's 
power  of  drawing  must  be  firm  and  correct, 
for  unlike  painting  or  even  engraving  on 
metal,  a  line  once  marked  cannot  well  be 
obliterated.  One  of  the  finest  effects  is  pro- 
duced by  overlaying  and  lowering^  which  is 
a  system  of  connderable  antiquity,  and  was 
practised  so  early  as  1538.  It  consists  in  the 
block  being  scraped  away  from  the  centre  or 
towards  the  sides  in  any  parts  of  the  picture 
which  require  lightness  of  expression.  Upon 
the  paper  being  pressed  upon  the  block,  the 
ink  IS  but  fruntiy  received  upon  it,  and  is  thus 
termed  lowering  Overlaying  is  an  opposite 
process,  in  which  pieces  of  paper  or  even 
small  pieces  of  woollen  cloth  are  put  on  the 
back  of  the  outer  tympan,  over  those  parts 
of  the  block  which  express  the  darker  out- 
lines or  shades,  and  a  greater  pressure  being 
therefore  applied  in  those  parts  produces  the 
desired  effect.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
add,  that  the  experienced  and  judicious  print- 
er is  a  most  valuable  and  necessary  assistant 
to  the  &me  of  the  artist. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  trace  the 
various  links  of  the  chain,  nor  can  we  dwell 
on  the  conflicting  opinions  respecting  the 
introduction  of  the  art  into  Europe  by  way 
of  Venice ;  but  we  will  recall  to  the  memory 
of  our  reader  the  probable  hypothesis  of 
Papillon,  which  has  been  supported  by  Lani, 
Ottley  and  others  (but  to  which  Hubert, 
Bartsch  and  Jackson  assign  no  credit),  re- 
specting the  first  commencement  of  the  art 
in  Italy  by  Alessandro  Alberico  Cunio  and 
his  twin-sister  Isabella,  bom  about  A.  D.  1270. 
These  young  people,  bom  for  a  better  age, 
passed  the  sunshine  of  their  youth  in  stor- 
ing their  minds  with  all  kinds  of  knowledge, 
and  perfecting  themselves  in  various  accom- 
plishments, until  they  arrived  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  amongst  which  they  acquired  the  art 
of  designing  and  engraving  on  wood.  They 
are  supposed  to  have  obtained  their  know- 
ledge in  drawing  from  some  monkish  illumi- 
nist.  However  this  may  be,  thev  composed 
and  jointly  executed,  during  their  leisure 
moments,  a  series  of  cuts,  eight  in  number, 
giving  '^  the  heroic  actions  represented  in 
figures,  of  the  great  and  magnanimous  Ma- 
ceidonian  king,  tiie  bold  and  valiant  Alexan- 
der,'* which  they  dedicated  to  Pope  Hono- 
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riuB  IV.  Mr,  Ottley  saw  a  set  of  the  impreft* 
sions,  and  says  they  appeared  to  have  been 
printed  by  the  friction  of  the  hand,  and  that 
the  impression  was  gianulous,  as  if  the  paper 
had  not  been  damped,  a  common  omission  of 
the  early  wood  engravers.  These  young  peo- 
ple met  with  a  sad  and  untimely  end.  The 
brother  possessing  aU  the  noble  ardour  of  the 
age,  followed  his  father  to  the  wars,  and  was 
Imighted,  on  account  of  his  gallant  conduct, 
in  the  field  which  received  his  first  blood. 
He  was  ordered  to  Ravenna,  where  he  was 
tended  by  his  sister,  and  during  his  convales- 
cence they  a^un  pursued  &eir  peaceful 
amusements,  ^ut  civil  warfare  drew  him 
again  fiom  her  side,  and  in  his  fourth  cam- 
paign the  brave  young  knight  feU  on  the  bat- 
Ue-field.  The  affectionate  Isabella,  broken- 
hearted for  his  loss,  remained  not  long  to 
mourn  him,  but  soon  joined  her  kindred 
spirit. 

Mr.  Jackson,  in  his  "Treatise  on  Wood 
Engraving,"  says,  that  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
or  fifteenth  century,  the  Germans  adopted 
the  mode  of  taking'  impressions  on  vellum  or 
paper  with  prominent  lines,  and  then  fiUing 
up  the  figures  with  some  colour  by  means  of 
a  stencil.  It  seems  uncertain  whether  the 
card-makers  of  Augsburg  adopted  that  pro- 
cess in  their  trade.  The  monks,  however, 
availed  themselves  of  the  art  in  multiplying 
the  figures  of  their  saints  and  holy  persons. 
These  were  known  to  the  people  of  Swabia 
by  the  name  of  Helgen  or  Uelslein,  an  appa- 
rent corruption  of  "  Heiligen,  saints.  The 
weU-known  remarkable  woodcut  of  St.  Chris- 
topher, bearing  the  date  of  1423,  now  in  the 
possession  of  Earl  Spencer,  is'the  earliest  speci- 
men we  have  of  the  combined  arts  of  the 
Formschneider  or  wood  engraver,  and  the 
Briefmaler  or  card  colourer.  The  figures 
are  done  with  much  spirit,  but  with  regard 
to  the  perspective  there  is  rather  a  touch  of 
the  old  Chinese  masters  in  it. 

We  have  next  to  direct  attention  to  the 
''  Block  Books,"  the  most  celebrated  of  which 
are  the  "  Apocalypsis  seu  Historia  Sancti  Jo- 
hannis,"  the  "nistoria  Virginis  ex  Cantico 
Canticorum,"  with  two  or  three  others, 
which  Mr.  Jackson  places  between  the  years 
1430  and  1450.  Albert  Pfisters's  <'  Book  of 
Fables,"  published  by  him  at  Bamberg  in 
1461,  is  the  first  on  record  which  was  illus- 
trated with  wood-cuts.  This  and  his  "  Four 
Histories,"  dated  1462,  exhibit  some  very 
good  attempts  in  the  art  In  our  own  coun- 
try Caxton  was  the  first  who  essayed  to 
diversi^  his  work,  "Game  and  Playe  of 
Chesse,^'  date  about  1476,  by  some  illustra- 
tions.   The  figure  of  the  worthy  knight,  Sir 


Bob  Gro0-t^,  exhibits  a  clear  outline,  but 
there  is  an  absence  of  knightly  symmetry  in 
his  seat,  which,  by  the  bye,  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  when  we  look  at  the  short,  stumpy, 
little  horse  beneath  him.  In  Ptdemy's 
"  Chronology,"  printed  at  Ulm  in  1482,  by 
Leonard  Ikll,  we  have  the  first  example  of 
maps  engraved  on  wood.  Very  numerous 
are  the  early  specimens  of  German  Xylo- 
graphy, and  for  that  period  it  had  attained 
much  perfection,  as  may  be  seen  in  Brey- 
denbach's  Travds,  first  printed  by  Erhard 
Renwich  at  Mentz  in  1486,  and  in  the  cele- 
brated Nuremburg  Chronicle,  printed  in  the 
same  citv  in  1493.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Albert  Durer  was  the  greatest  promoter  of  the 
art;  ''not  however,"  as  Mr.  Jackson  says, 
''  as  is  generally  supposed,  firom  having  him- 
self engraved  the  numerous  wood-cuts  which 
bear  his  marie,*  but  from  his  having  thought 
so  well  of  the  art  as  to  have  most  of  his  great- 
est works  engraved  on  wood,  fit>m  drawings 
made  on  the  block  himself."  Durer's  earliest 
work  was  that  of  sixteen  cuts  illustrating  the 
Apocalypse,  and  published  in  1498. 

Mr.  Jackson  remarks,  that  in  most  of  the 
wood-cuts  supposed  to  have  been  engraved 
by  Albert  Durer,  cross  hatchings,  or  lines 
crossing  each  other  diagonally,  are  very  finely 
introduced ;  and  he  concludes  from  this  cir- 
cumstance that  Durer,  had  he  engraved  lus 
own  designs,  would  have  attained  his  effect 
by  easier  means  of  execution.  Many  people 
have  imagined  that  there  is  superior  talent 
shown  in  the  process  of  cross  hatching,  but  it 
is  one  very  easy  of  execution,  and  only  re- 
quires time  and  patience.  Durer^s  History 
of  the  Virgin,  consisting  of  nineteen  large 
cuts,  with  a  vignette  on  the  title-page,  ap- 
peared in  1511.  The  position  of  the  Ma- 
donna in  this  vignette,  seated  on  a  crescent, 
is  most  effective.  The  ample  drapery  which 
is  drawn  around  her,  the  Child  quietly  re- 
ceiving its  food,  give  a  happy  expression  to 
the  easy  and  natural  attitude  of  the  nursing 
mother.  "Bearing  the  Cross"  is  another 
example  of  the  great  genius  of  Durer ;  and 
to  these  we  may  add  some  of  his  remarkable 
single  subjects,  9ich  as  God  bearing  up  the 
body  of  Christ  to  Heaven,  in  1511 ;  a  por- 
trait of  Ulnc  Vambuler,  1522 ;  Siege  of  a 
Fortified  Town,  date  of  which  Bartsch  is  in- 
clined to  doubt,  but  which  Ottley  plac€«  in 
1527.  Another  striking  cut  is  ,a  caricature, 
a  satire  of  the  times,  and  most  probably 
directed  against  Luther.  An  admirable  devil, 
partaking  m  appearance  of  Ms  satanic  majesty, 

*  It  was  the  ciiRtom  of  tho  old  engravers  to  dis- 
tinguish  their  works  hy  aiBxing  ihe'tr  mark  or  mo- 
nogram, consisting  most  frequentfy  of  their  initials 
or  some  quaint  device. 
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and  a  large  turkey-cock,  ia  puisuing  the  avo- 
cation of  a  bagpiper,  and  is  blowing  into  the 
ear  of  a  &t  monk  who  acts  as  the  bag — the 
nose  is  elongated  into  the  form  of  a  *'  chan- 
ter," and  the  devil  is  fingering  away'  upon  it. 

In  Augsburg,  Hans  Burgmair  approached 
his  master  in  the  power  and  spirit  of  his 
works.  The  admirable  figure  of  Uonrad  Von 
der  Rosen,  the  jovial  leader  of  the  professed 
jesters  of  Maximilian's  court,  is  an  admirable 
example;  but  his  merits  are  more  particu- 
laihr  shown  in  his  Triumphs  of  Maximilian. 

Lucas  Cranach,  Hans  ochaufflein  with  his 
little  shovel  as  his  monogram,  Lucas  van 
Leyden,  and  others  at  the  same  period,  have 
handed  down  tiieir  names,  through  their  ex- 
cellent worics.  At  the  same  era  the  Flemish 
school  contributed  its  efibrtsmost  successfully 
to  Xylograpi^.  Heineken  describes  a  very 
old  print,  published  at  Antwerp,  bearing  a 
curious  inscription  in  Flemish  characters: 
"  Ghe  print  t'Antwerpen,  by  my  Hiillerr  de 
Figersmder,"  printed  at  Antwerp  by  me  rhil- 
lery,  engraver  of  figures.  Christopher  Jegher 
of  the  same  city  particularly  recommended 
himself  to  Rubens  by  the  adimirable  manner 
in  which  he  engraved  his  designs.  Strasburg 
gave  birth  to  the  Stimmers,  who  executed 
some  cuts  for  a  Bible,  published  by  Thomas 
Guarin,  at  Basle,  in  1586. 

The  celebrated  Dance  of  Death,  published 
at  Lyons  in  1538,  is  commonly  ascribed  to 
Hans  Holbein,  though  upon  doubtful  author- 
ity according  to  Mr.  Jackson,  as  fitim  the 
similarity  of  style  to  some  well-known  worics 
of  Hans  Lutzelbruger,  he  agrees  with  Von 
Mechel  in  placing  them  amongst  the  happiest 
efforts  of  that  artist.  This  opinion  seems  to 
be  rather  home  out  by  the  circumstance  of 
the  letters  H.  L.  being  on  some  of  the  cuts. 

There  was  a  curious  break  in  Italy  for 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  fifteenth  century  that  tiie  art 
was  revived  with  any  decree  of  success. 
The  great  Titian,  the  pupu  of  Mocetto,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-eight,  produced  in  1505 
his  print  of  the  marriage  of  St.  Catharine, 
and  Cesare  Vecelli  and  Domenico  Campag- 
nola  were  his  successful  followers,  i&iea 
Vico,  of  P&rma,  was  at  Florence  in  1545, 
and  presented  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  with 
hifl  portrait,  and  received  for  it  one  hundred 
crowns.  Strutt,  who  saw  the  specimen, 
speaks  very  highly  of  the  style  in  which  it 
ifl  executed.  In  the  meantime  Florence, 
Bologna,  and  Rome,  added  further  proofs  of 
the  dexterity  of  the  Italian  artists.  Ugo  da 
Carpi,  who  was  bom  at  Rome  in  1486,  and 
the  fellow  student  of  Raffaelle  d'Urbino^  pro- 
duced some  very  masterly  and  spirited 
aketehes  by  the  compound  process.    lie  even 


employed  three  different  blocks ;  one  for  the 
outline  and  daric  shadows,  the  second  for  the 
lighter  shadows,  and  the  third  for  the  demi- 
tints.  Another  celebrated  print  from  these 
blocks  is  mentioned  by  Stmtt,  representing 
"Avarice  driven  by  Hercules  fixan  before 
Apollo,  Minerva,  and  the  Muses,"  and  attri- 
buted to  Baldazzare  Peruzzi.  Parma  was 
more  particularly  fortunate  in  producing 
Francesco  Mazzuoli  or  Parmegiano,  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  masters  of  chiaro- 
scuro. 

It  is  a  remaricable  circumstance  that  we 
have  only  cme  instance  of  a  Spanish  wood 
engraver  of  that  period.  Juan  Vingles,  of 
Zaragoza,  in  about  1550  engraved  the  illus- 
trations of  the  Ortografia  Pratica,  by  Juan  de 
Iciar,  who  published  it  the  same  year  at  that 
city. 

The  world  is  much  indebted  to  the  activity 
of  Jean  Baptiste  Michel  P^illon,  of  France, 
who  was  encouraged  and  patronized  by 
Louis  XIV.  His  well-known  treatise  on 
wood  engraving  is  an  amusing  production, 
remarkable  for  its  originality,  and  is  very 
finely  illustrated.  Nicholas  le  Sueur  and 
his  sister  Elizabeth  were  also  popular  artists 
in  French  Xylography,  both  of  whom  were 
indebted  to  the  talents  of  Le  Fevre,  who 
about  the  year  1760  became  incurably  mad. 

In  England  the  earliest  specimen  that  we 
have  of  £e  art  is  through  John  Baptiste  Jack- 
son, who  flourished  between  1720  and  1754  \ 
he  was  instructed  by  Pkpillon,  who  accuses 
him  of  having  tried  to  pass  off*  a  copy  of  one 
of  his  works  for  his  own.  Other  names  oc- 
cur after  his,  but  we  are  mostly  indebted  to 
Thomas  and  John  Bewick,  of  Overton,  whose 
well-known  and  beautiful  work  on  British 
birds  has  so  often  delighted  us,  vrith  its  mi- 
nute and  elegant  vignettes,  and  given  a  charm 
to  many  a  passing  hour  in  our  maturer  years, 
by  its  correct  and  beautiful  delineation  of  the 
feathered  tribe.  The  talents  of  Nesbit,  Nole, 
Harvey,  E.  Landels,  the  Thompsons,  the 
Williams,  &c.  &c.,  are  too  well  known  to 
require  our  dwelling  upon  them. 

With  ordinary  care,  from  one  hundred 
thousand  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
impressions  may  be  taken  firom  a  block,  and 
not  only  have  we  an  advantage  by  this  pro- 
cess in  regard  to  the  number  of  impressions, 
but  the  wood  engraver  is  enabled  to  stereo- 
type his  productions,  thus  multiplying  his 
works  to  millions  of  copies.  We  have  al- 
ready alluded  to  Maso  Finiguerra,  in  Mr. 
White's  Memoranda,  as  being  the  first  per- 
son who  obtained  impressions  from  engraved 
plates  in  gold  or  silver.  M.  Bartsch,  alUiough 
be  willingly  allows  the  Florentine  goldsmith 
to  bear  the  palm,  adds,  that  his  own  countiy- 
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men  have  made  much  more  use  of  the  inven- 
tion than  the  Italians.  We  need  not  allude 
to  the  idea  of  the  impressions  being  taken 
from  the  sulphur  which  was  run  into  the 
engraved  plate,  as  upon  a  mould,  as  Mr..  Ott- 
ley  has  shown  its  utter  impracidcability  in 
his  *'  History  of  Engraving."  The  same 
author  supposes  Maso  Finiguerra  to  have 
been  bom  about  a.  d.  14^10,  and  that  he  died 
at  Florence  at  a  very  advanced  age.  The 
Abb6  Zain  had  the  ^;ood-fortune  to  find  out, 
in  the  National  Cabmet  at  Paris,  an  identical 
impression  taken  off  by  himself  from  his  sil- 
ver Pax,  representing  the  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin,  and  which  belonged  to  the  church  of 
San  Giovanni,  at  Florence.  This  circum- 
stance placed  the  date  of  Finiguerra's  labours 
beyond  doubt,  as  the  plate  was  registered  in 
the  archives  of  the  church,  in  1452.  Thus 
was  the  art  of  chalcography  introduced. 

Andrea  Montegna,  bom  near  Padua,  in 
1431,  and  celebrated  as  a  painter,  was  one  of 
the  earliest  artists  who  practised  line  engrav- 
ing.  At  that  time  the  effort  of  the  artist  was 
confined  to  rendering  his  work  as  like  a  pen 
and  ink  drawing  as  he  could.  Bartsch  gives 
as  many  as  twenty-four  different  subjects  fiom 
Montegna.  Giulio  Campagnola,  of  the  same 
family,  who  flourished  in  1517,  was  the  re- 
puted author  of  the  dotted  method  of  en- 
graving, which  we  shall  speak  of  hereafter. 
Other  names  of  no  very  great  note  occur  up 
to  the  period  of  the  fifteenth  century,  at 
which  time  the  art  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  advancement  made  by  the  great  painters 
of  that  age.  Both  in  simple  and  compound 
chalcography  the  plate  of  copper  undergoes 
a  certain  preparation  previous  to  the  burin 
being  applied  to  it.  After  being  hammered 
perfectly  plain,  it  is  carefully  polished  by 
pumice  stone,  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
any  inequalities  caused  by  the  blows  of  the 
hmmer,  after  which  a  kind  of  slate,  called 
water  of  Ayr  stone,  removes  the  scratches 
caused  by  the  last  process,  and  subsequently 
smith's  coal,  or  ckircoal,  and  lastly  an  oil 
rubber,  brings  the  plate  to  that  highly  polish- 
ed state  which  is  required.  A  tracmg  ground, 
or  varnish,  is  laid  upon  the  plate,  which  is 
warmed  over  a  pan  of  charcoal  to  receive  it> 
M.  Bartsch  gives  two  or  three  receipts  for 
this  varnish,  which  is  usuaUy  composed  of 
virgin  wax,  asphaltum,  and  two  or  three  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  pitch.  It  is  applied  to  the 
surfeuse  of  the  warm  copper,  being  discharged 
through  a  little  bag,  which  tends  to  spread  it 
evenly.  The  artist,  making  an  outline  of  his 
intended  drawing  upon  paper,  rubs  over  the 
back  of  it  the  dust  of  red  chalk,  and  placing 
it  upon  the  coating  or  varnish  on  the  plate, 
which  has  been  previously  coloured  black  or 


white,  traces  his  outline  on  the  paper  with  a 
blunt  point,  and  on  removing  the  paper,  finds 
it  transferred  to  the  ground.  This  being 
completed,  the  outline  is  again  retraced  with 
the  etching  needle,  so  as  to  slightly  mark  the 
copper,  after  which  the  varnish  is  removed, 
and  the  artist  employs  his  burin.  Many  have 
been  astonished  at  the  fiicility  of  execution 
displayed  by  the  early  engravers,  and  the 
strength  ana  equality  which  is  evinced  in 
their  handling.  But  this  ceases  to  occupy 
our  attention  when  we  reflect  that  the  slaU 
and  practice  of  the  goldsmith  (the  incipient 
line  engraver)  was  constantly  displajred  in  the 
beauty  and  delicacy  of  his  designs  upon  gold 
or  silver,  and  that  at  the  very  origin  of  the 
new  art  there  were  very  many  expert  burin- 
ists  who  were  at  once  able  to  apply  their 
hands  to  the  interesting  labour.  Amongst 
the  many  artists  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
Mark  Antonio  was  a  more  skilful  designer 
than  even  his  master,  the  celebrated  Bolog^ 
nese  goldsmith,  Francesco  Rabolini.  ms 
neatly  engraved  print  of  Lucretia,  which  he 
executed  while  at  Home,  procured  him  the 
valuable  notice  of  the  great  Safl&elle,  and 
during  that  master's  short  life  he  was  continu- 
ally employed  by  him.  Ottley  enumerates 
as  many  as  three  hundred  and  fifty-nine  sub- 
jects from  his  burin;  and  Bartsch  gives  a 
particular  description  of  them,  together  with 
the  works  of  his  pupils,  Agostino  Venetiano 
and  Marco  di  Ravenna.  His  school  was 
most  celebrated,  and  his  principles  were  prac- 
tised, not  only  in  the  principal  cities  of  Italy, 
but  also  in  many  parts  of  Germany.  During 
the  time  of  Marc  Antonio,  Italy  was  visited 
by  students  fix>m  all  parts  of  Europe,  who 
were  eager  to  catch  some  portion  of  that 
spirit  which  animated  the  Italian  masters. 
Some  of  the  choicest  productions  of  Marc 
Antonio  may  be  seen  in  the  print  room  of  the 
British  Museum. 

Amongst  others,  Cornelius  Cort,  who  was 
bom  at  Hoom  in  1536,  made  a  journey  to 
Venice,  and  having  been  previously  instruct- 
ed in  the  art  of  engraving  by  Jerome  Cock 
of  Antwerp,  took  up  his  residence  in  Titian's 
house,  and  was  most  fortunately  employed  in 
engraving  many  woiks  by  that  great  master. 
He  afterwards  went  to  Rome  and  established 
there  a  most  important  school,  the  prominent 
feature  of  which  was  his  great  attention  to 
the  principles  of  chiaroscuro.  The  style  of 
Cort  was  remarkable  for  its  boldness  and  fcee- 
dom  of  handling.  •  Basan  declared  that  he 
was  the  best  engraver  with  the  burin  that 
Holland  ever  produced,  and  particularly  re- 
marks upon  the  delicacy  which  he  combined 
with  all  his  forcible  expression.  His  plates 
also  were  of  a  much  larger  size  than  those  by 
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Ha  pradeceaBore.  He  died  at  Rome  at  the 
age  of  forty-two,  when  his  &me  was  at  its 
height  His  plates  then  amounted  to  nx>re 
than  one  hundred  and  fifiy.  Agostino  Carac« 
ci,  the  eldest  of  the  three  celebrated  brothers, 
bom  at  Bologna  in  1558,  was  destined  in  his 
early  youth  to  follow  the  calling  of  a  gold- 
amith,  but  he  showed  his  incipient  talent  by 
executing  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen  some 
plates  in  the  style  of  Gort,  and,  following  the 
advice  of  his  friends,  became  the  celebrated 
engraver.  We  camiot  dwell  upon  the  ad* 
miiable  works  that  he  produced,  nor  upon 
those  of  his  cousin  Ludovico,  whose  plates, 
according  to  Bartsch,  amounted  to  more  than 
two  hundred  and  seventy.  His  fellow-towns- 
man, Francisco  Bruzzio,  followed  in  his  foot- 
steps, and  many  other  artists  oi  minor  worth 
en&raced  the  principles  of  his  school.  But 
we  must  notice  the  German  school  of  early 
chalcography,  which  has  been  allowed  by  aU 
impartial  writers,  and  Strutt  in  particular,  to 
be  greatly  superior  in  its  productions  to  Italy. 
It  commences  oddly  enough  with  some  extiu- 
ordinaiy  effi>rts  by  an  anonymous  artist  in 
the  year  1466,  who  has  handed  down  to  us 
cne  hundred  and  thirteen  pieces  by  the  au- 
thority of  many  writers.  This  master,  to- 
gether with  Martin  Schon  or  Schdngauer, 
bom  about  1453,  have  been  considered  by 
Strutt  as  the  founders  of  the  German  primi- 
tive school,  whose  peculiar  sb^le  lasted  until 
the  nobler  efforts  of  Albert  Durer  delig^d 
the  world. 

Schdngauer,  having  followed  the  profession 
of  a  goldsmith,  had  remariuble  fociuty  in  the 
use  of  the  burin,  and  although  very  quaint  in 
his  style,  gave  much  pleasure  by  the  expres- 
sion he  threw  into  his  subjects.  The  Me- 
chens  (Israel  van  Mechen  and  his  disciples) 
were  the  followers  of  the  master  of  1466,  and 
Schaufflein  the  elder,  Frantz  van  Bocholt 
and  others,  of  SchOngauer.  Albert  Durer 
was  also  as  remarkable  in  this  line  of  the  art 
as  in  that  of  Xylography.  '^  Great  as  was 
the  £une  of  Durer  as  a  painter,"  says  M. 
Bartsch  in  his  Peintre  Graveurj  "his  produc- 
tions as  an  engraver  do  him  no  less  honour. 
His  plates  show  a  freedom,  delicacy  and  &- 
cility  of  burin  to  which  none  of  his  prede- 
cessors can  make  pretension."  The  follow- 
ers and  pupils  of  Durer  were  very  numerous 
in  chalcography,  and  were  entitled  the  Little 
Matters.  George  Frederic  Schmidt,  bom  at 
Berlin  in  1712,  studied  under  the  celebrated 
engraver  M.  de  Larmessin,  at  Paris.  He 
again  returned  to  Berlin,  and  increased  his 
fiutne  by  engraving  the  portrait  of  the  Em- 
press Elizabeth  of  Kussia,  at  her  particular 
request.  Watelet  says  that  Schmidt  was  re- 
markable for  the  singular  ease  and  grace  with  I 
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winch  he  guided  his  burin.  Jdm  George 
Welle  must  also  be  noticed  as  ccmtemporaiy 
with  the  last-named  master.  He  resided 
chiefly  at  Paris,  and  has  often  been  classed 
amongst  the  French  engraven.  His  powen 
of  representation  were  very  gieat,  and  his 
burin  has  been  most  happily  employed  in  the 
beautiful  paintings  of  Dow,  Mieris,  Metzu, 
and  Netcher. 

The  industry  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish 
masters  was  very  surprising  during  the  four- 
teenth and  fijfteenth  centuries  in  the  simple 
exercise  <^  the  art.  Of  these  the  engraven 
of  the  Low  Countries  i^pear  to  have  been 
UKwt  celebrated.  One  of  the  most  remarka- 
hLe  was  Lucas  Jacobs,  oi  Leyden,  bom  in 
1494.  His  awlication  was  extraordinaiy, 
and  so  much  arocted  his  health,  that  for  the 
last  six  yean  of  his  ^ort  life  he  scarcely  left 
his  bed,  and  it  was  a  melancholy  contrast  to 
his  former  life,  when  he  used  to  make  voya« 
es  to  the  Netherlands  in  a  splendid  vessel  of 
is  own,  and  attiied  in  swee|»ng  robes  of 
cloth  of  gold,  would,  in  company  with  his 
friend  John  de  Mabuse,  give  magnificent  en- 
tertainments to  the  Flemish  painters  in  the 
various  cities  that  he  visited.  All  his  woria 
are  from  his  own  designs,  and  amount  to  about 
one  hundred  and  seventy-four  pieces.  At 
Amsterdam  and  Haerlem  arose  the  school  of 
Henry  Golzius,  and  at  Utrecht  Count  de 
Goudt  and  the  family  of  De  Passe  were  most 
celebrated.  The  elder  De  Passe  was  ako 
known  as  a  man  c^  lettera,  and  his  work  en- 
titled "Delia  Luce  de  depingere  e  desig- 
nare,"  contains  most  excellent  rules  for  per- 
spective, the  proportions  of  the  human  figure, 
&c.  &c.  From  Antwen>  came  De  Gheyn, 
the  Galles,  together  with  Paul  Pontius  and 
numerous  followers.  We  must  now  notice 
the  progress  that  France  made  in  the  art  con- 
temporaneously with  the  countries  we  have 
already  noticed.  The  history  of  the  attempts 
in  that  country  were  ¥napt  up  in  much  am- 
biguity, but  the  first  person  who  is  actually 
known  2s  having  established  any  school  is 
Jean  Duvet  or  the  master  of  the  Unicom, 
not  as  some  of  our  readera  may  imagine  fit>m 
the  use  of  it  as  his  monogram,  but  from  his 
so  frequently  introducing  it  into  many  of  his 
designs.  Like  all  the  early  artists  he  was  a 
gol(kmith,  and  used  Ins  burm  to  the  advanced 
age  of  seventy-nine.  Some  minor  names 
occur  after  his,  but  the  next  person  worthy 
of  notice  is  Leonard  Gaultier,  of  about  a.  d. 
1610.     He  more  particularly  imitated  Cris- 

Ein  de  Passe  and  Wierinxes.  Andran,  P. 
lombart,  the  Davids,  De  la  Haye,  and  two 
or  three  others,  were  very  effective  during 
the  sixteenth  century. 

The  aeventeenth  century  was  a  ranaiicable 
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en  for  French  engraying.  Claud  Mellan, 
bom  at  Abbeville  in  1601,  visited  Rome  at 
the  early  age  of  sixteen  and  began  to  study 
painting,  but  quitted  it  for  that  of  engraving. 
His  plates  are  much  valued.  It  is  said  that 
he  was  invited  over  to  England  by  Charles 
IL,  but  preferred  tiie  patronage  of  his  royal 
master,  who  as8io;ned  him  apartments  in  the 
Louvre,  where  he  resided  until  his  death, 
vddch  took  place  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighhr-seven.  The  most  remarkable  iblbwer 
of  Mellan  was  Robert  Nauteiiil,  bom  at 
Bheims  a.  d.  1630.  His  plates,  amounting 
to  two  hundred  and  eighty,  are  worked  with 
the  most  extraordinary  care  and  precision, 
and  his  fame  attracted  the  notice  and  patron- 
age of  Louis  XIV.,  who  bestowed  upon  him 
a  pension  of  1000  livres,  at  the  same  time 
tqppointing  him  to  the  situation  of  designer 
and  engraver  to  the  Cabinet.  His  carnations 
were  remarkable  for  their  softness  pf  expres- 
ooQ,  and  in  flowing  lightness  and  glossiness 
of  human  hair  he  stands  unrivalled. 

At  the  same  period,  Antoine  Masson,  bom 
in  1636,  was  as  astonishing  in  the  pro- 
ductions from  his  burin  as  the  preceding 
master. 

^  Masson,"  says  Strutt,  "  seems  to  have  had 
no  kind  of  rule  to  direct  him,  with  respect  to 
the  turning  of  the  strokes;  but  twisted  and 
twirled  them  about  without  the  least  regard  to 
the  different  forms  he  intended  to  express,  mak- 
ing them  entirely  subservient  to  his  own  caprice. 
Yet  the  effect  he  produced  in  this  simple  man- 
ner, is  not  onlv  far  superior  to  what  one  would 
have  supposed,  but  is  oAen  very  picturesque  and 
beautiful.'' 

His  admirable  print,  afi^  Titian,  of ''  Christ 
with  the  two  Disciples  at  Emmaus,"  is  a 
most  remarkable  example  of  his  eccentric 
genius,  and  has  obtained  the  nilme  of  ^'  The 
Table  Cloth,"  fix)m  the  beautiful  fidelity 
vrith  which  it  is  worked.  He  was  also  pa- 
tnmised  by  the  king,  and  became  his  engrav- 
er. The  Drevets,  at  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  considerably  auspented  the 
fame  of  the  French  engravers.  The  younger 
I^evet,  at  the  very  early  age  of  thirteen, 
produced  a  very  beautiful  plate,  and  at  nine- 
teen astonished  the  world  by  bis  -celebrated 
folio  plate  of  the  "  Resurrection."  His  his- 
toricid  subjects  are  much  valued.  The  elder 
Drevet  was  remarkable  for  his  firm  and  mas- 
terly touch,  and  perpetuated  the  fame  of 
Hyacinthe  Rigs&ud,  the  great  portrait  painter. 
At  this  period  in  Engluid,  there  were  few 
persons  of  any  note  who  produced  any  plates 
solely  by  the  aid  of  the  burin.  We  shall 
therefore  pass  over  their  names,  but  m  a  fu- 
ture part  of  the  subject  shall  notice  those 
English  masters  who  were  eminently  success- 


ful in  the  compound  processes  of  etching,  line 
engraving,  and  the  occanonal  introductioD 
of  the  £7  point,  which  we  will  now  de> 
scribe.  This  is  merely  the  use  of  a  sharply 
pointed  needle,  which  must  be  carefully 
ground  in  a  groove  \o  preserve  its  conical 
&ape.  The  plate  undergoes  the  same  pn>> 
cess  as  with  the  burin,  and  the  fatom  are 
then  filled  up  with  courses  of  shadings  by 
means  of  this  instrament,  the  burr  wmch  is 
raised  by  it  being  carefully  scraped  away. 
Andrea  Meldolla  is  reported  to  have  first 
practised  this  operation.  But  very  few  art- 
ists have  used  this  instrument  alone.  We 
must  not  however  forget  that  Bartsch  enume- 
rates six  pieces  by  the  celebrated  Rembrandt, 
produced  solely  by  this  instrument  \  of  these, 
his  ''EcoeHomo,"  dated  1665,  ''The Skat- 
er," « The  Canal,"  and  "  The  Pointer  af- 
ter the  Model,"  are  the  most  celebrated. 
Thomas  Worlidire,  of  London,  a  painter  oi 
miniatures,  who  nourished  in  1760,  was  very 
celebrated  in  his  half-lengths,  after  the  style 
of  Rembrandt ;  and  another  person,  who 
made  himself  equally  conspicuous  in  the  art, 
was  Inigo  Spilsbury,  a  printseller  of  L<mdon, 
bom  in  1730  ;  his  plates  amounted  to  about 
fiffy.  And  we  must  not  forget  to  notice 
Capt.  Baillie,  of  Ireland,  who,  bom  about 
1736,  engraved  upwards  of  a  hundred  plates, 
many  of  them  being  with  the  instrument  we 
have  mentioned. 

Etching  has  often  been  the  amusement  cS 
private  individuals  as  well  as  of  professional 
persons,  and  formerly,  as  now  in  our  own 
tlourt,  it  was  the  fashionable  accomplishment 
of  that  of  France,  during  the  time  of  Louis 
XV.,  when  the  Marchioness  Pompadour 
amused  herself  with  the  art,  not  only  in  the 
simple  process,  but  combining  it  with  the  use 
of  the  burin. 

This  process  has  been  derived  from  the 
German  word  dtzeUy  corrosion,  and  the  €rer- 
mans  styled  the  dilution  of  aquafortis  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose,  dtztoassery  or  etching 
water.  This  produces  the  strokes  and  dots, 
which,  in  line  engraving,  are  executed  by 
the  graver.  The  plate  is  polished  in  the 
manner  we  have  already  described,  and  being 
placed  over  charcoal  embers,  is  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  ground,  which  is  generally  of  three 
kinds,  hard,  soft,  and  the  common  ground. 
They  are  of  different  consistences,  beuig  suit- 
ed to  different  temperatures,  and  are  mostly 
composed  of  bleached  bees'  wax,  asphaltum, 
and  two  or  three  different  kinds  of  fatcb. 
We  will  not  detain  the  reader  by  describing 
the  different  preparations  used  by  Callol, 
Lowry,  and  Bosse,  the  celebrated  etcher  of 
the  French  school,  but  content  ourselves  with 
stating,  that  the  mode  in  which  the  etching 
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ground  is  spread  on  the  mir&ce  of  the  plate 
is  hy  means  of  a  dahber,  consisting  of  some 
cotton  tied  up  in  a  piece  of  silk,  which  effec- 
tually produces  a  uniform  surfece.  The 
next  process  is  transferring  the  drawing, 
which  is  done  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have 
siready  described  The  etcher  then  retraces 
the  oirtlines,  and  filling  up  the  various  shad- 
ings, the  copper  which  is  scratched  away 
being  distinctly  seen  from  the  surface  of  the 
varnish  having  been  blackened.  The  etch- 
ing needle  is  made  of  steel  wire,  and  is  of 
various  thicknesses,  according  to  the  fineness 
of  the  strokes  required.  TK^e  occupied  in 
this  part  of  the  process,  the  etcher  rests  his 
hand  on  a  small  bridge,  which  is  placed 
across  the  plate,  otherwise  the  heat  would 
injure  the  ground.  The  burr  of  varnish  oc« 
casioned  by  the  cutting  of  the  etching  needle, 
is  carefully  removed,  and  when  dny  mistakes 
are  found  to  have  been  made,  a  stopping 
mixture,  as  it  is  called,  is  used,  generally  com- 
posed of  turpentine,  varnish,  and  lampblack, 
and  is  applied  with  a  cameFs  hair  pencil ;  it 
speedily  dries,  and  is  as  firm  in  its  consistency 
as  the  rest  of  the  ground.  The  etching 
needle  is  now  laid  aside,  and  the  next  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  surround  the  plate  with  a 
little  wall  of  bees'  wax  softened  by  Burgundy 
pitch,  of  about  an  inch  in  height ;  a  solution 
of  nitric  acid,  with  equal  parts  of  water,  is 
poured  in,  and  corrosion  immediately  fbUows. 
The  bubbles  which  rise  from  the  action,  are 
carefully  cleared  away  by  a  little  feather. 
When  the  etcher  conceives  that  his  lighter 
strokes  have  been  eaten  away  to  a  sufficient 
depth,  he  throws  away  the  solution,  and  after 
washing  the  plate  carefully,  stops  up  that 
part  which  is  sufficiently  bitten,  and  applying 
again  and  again  the  corrosive  mixture,  the 
biting  is  at  last  completed,  having  the  various 
gradations  of  shacUngs  wluch  have  been  con- 
ceived by  the  artist.  It  is  somewhat  difficult 
at  first  to  determine  how  long  the  various  so- 
lutions shall  remain  on  the  plate,  but  this  is 
soon  acquired  by  experiment  and  practice. 
For  very  fine  lines,  the  acid  is  allowed  to  re- 
main about  half  an  hour,  or  an  hour,  but  some 
etchings  of  great  depth  and  character  require 
somtimes  two  or  three  days.  The  influence 
of  the  weather  is  remarkable  on  the  action 
of  the  acids,  and  the  etcher  should  work  in  as 
uniform  a  temperature  as  he  is  able.  The 
ground  is  removed  by  heat,  and  any  portions 
which  adhere  to  the  plate,  are  got  rid  of  by  a 
rae  dipped  in  olive  ml. 

It  wUl  often  happen  with  the  inexperienc- 
ed artist,  that  his  plate  will  exhibit  a  want  of 
uniformity  in  the  strokes ;  some  lines  being 
too  deep,  others  again  too  feeble.  The  former 
is  obviated  by  rubbing  down  the  sur&ce  of 


the  plate  with  charcoal,  but  to  correct  the  lat* 
ter  error,  requires  a  delicate  and  difficult  pro- 
cess. They  must  be  re-bitten,  and.  the  mode 
of  doing  it  was  discovered  by  William 
Walke,  of  London,  who  lived  about  1760« 
He  thought  of  an  expedient,  which,  to  his 
great  delight,  succeeded.  It  was  that  of 
la3ring  on  the  plate  a  aecoad  ground  or  coat- 
ing cS  varnish,  by  means  of  a  dabber,  but  so 
delicately  applied,  that  no  portion  of  the  var- 
nish enters  the  sunken  lines.  The  portim 
which  requires  deepening,  is  then  surrounded 
by  a  little  wall  of  wax,  and  the  acid  being 
applied  in  the  usual  manner,  the  work  of  cor- 
rosion goes  on,  and  the  defective  coloun  are 
thus  deepened. 

For  etching  on  steel  the  same  process  is 
observed,  with  the  exception  of  the  solutioo^' 
which  consists  of  equal  parts  of  corrosive 
sublimate  and  of  powdered  alum,  dissolved 
in  hot  water.  It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to 
enter  into  the  chemical  difficulties  of  etching 
upon  this  metal ;  but  we  will  refer  our  readers^ 
who  may  wish  for  further  information  on  the 
subject,  to  the  **  Transactions  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,"  vol.  xlii.,  where  will  be  found 
another  description  of  the  various  menstniums 
for  biting  on  the  soft  steel,  by  Mr.  Edmond 
Turrel,  Mr.  W.  Godce,  jun.  and  one  or  two 
other  eminent  artists.  Our  readers  wiU 
readily  perceive  that  etching  is  much  more 
expeditious  than  engraving,  and  it  is  calcu* 
lated  that  in  the  space  of  time  in  which  oiw 
plate  can  be  engraved,  ten  etched  plates  may 
be  executed.  In  ordinary  subjects,  a  well-etch- 
ed plate  yields  about  five  hundred  powerful 
and  distinct  impressions,  and  the  same  number 
of  inferior  copies. 

Mr.  Gilpin,  in  his  Essay  on  Prints,  drawb 
a  good  comparison  between  the  characteris- 
tics of  engraving  and  etching.  The  former 
he  describes  as  strength,  while  the  peculiarity 
of  the  latter  is  freeaom.  The  line  made  by 
the  burin  is  laboured,  being  ploughed  throudb 
the  metal,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  etch- 
ing needle  glides  over  the  surftoe  of  the  cop- 
per, readily  performing  the  versatile  thoughts 
of  the  artist ;  but  he  adds, ''  engraving  (with 
the  burin)  hath  the  advantage,  whidi,  by  a 
stroke  deep  or  tender  at  the  artist's  plea* 
sure,  can  vary  strength  and  fiiintness  to  any 
degree."  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the 
inventor  of  this  process  was  a  German,  and 
it  was  certainly  practised  by  Albert  Durer,  as 
his  print  of  St  Jerome,  bearing  d^  lftl2» 
evinces,  previous  to  its  introduction  into  Italy 
by  Parme^ano.  In  their  fimt  attemnti,  the 
artisU  endeavoured  to  make  their  pbtes  ur 
n«iriy  as  possible  resemble  those  by  the' 
burinist ;  and  even  so  late  as  the  seventeentil^ 
century,    Abraham   Bosse,    the    celebrated 
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Frendi  aigraver,  was  of  the  same  opinion. 
Etching  h^  frequently  been  the  means  of 
expressiog  the  first  thoughts  oi  the  engraver, 
like  the  slight  sketch  tint  the  painter  makes 
prevk}us  to  his  devel(^n)ent  ^  his  concep- 
tion in  all  its  glorious  colouring  on  his  larger 
canvass.  Bartsch,  in  his  Peintre  Graveur^ 
gives  some  very  beautifiil  fiu»imiles,  exe- 
cuted by  himseJi^  after  the  Flemish  and  Dutch 
masters.  He  mentions  onl^  two  German 
artists  worthy  of  notice,  Josias  Umbach,  of 
Augsbuig^  bom  in  1620,  and  Christian  Re- 
nard  Rhode  of  Berlin  in  1725.  But  the  most 
perfect  etchings  of  that  time,  which  have  been 
banded  down  to  us,  are  those  by  the  great 
Guido  Reni,  of  the  Bolognese  school  of  paint- 
ine.  They  are  executed  with  a  masterly 
spirit  and  bddness,  and  exhibit  all  that 
charming  attention  to  the  expression  of  the 
heads,  for  which  that  great  master  is  so  pro- 
verbially celebrated.  His  pupil,  Simone 
Cantanini,  emulated  Guido^  and  executed 
some  very  beautiful  idates.  Strutt  mentions 
Giulio  Carpioni,  a  Venetian  painter,  as  their 
worthy  follower,  and  some  others. 

We  here  close  our  observations  on  this 
subject  far  the  present  Number,  and  we 
shaU  in  the  next  (^er  scxne  remarics  upon 
the  &r  more  interesting  and  important  branch 
oi  the  art,  which  is  styled  compound  chalco- 
graphy, in  which  the  labours  of  the  etcher 
are  blended  with  those  of  the  burinist ;  and 
also  indicate  the  various  changes  which  the 
modem  art  has  lately  undergone. 


Aet.  V. — Reiae  durch  aUe  Theile  des 
K&ntgreichea  Griechenlandy  in  Aufirag 
der  KQfdgL  Griechischen  Regierungj  in 
den  Jahren  1834  bis  1837.  Von  Dr. 
Karl  Gustav  Fiedler,  &c.  &c.  Erster 
Theil.  Leipzig,  1840.  8vo.  pp.  858. 
(Journey  through  every  part  of  die  King^ 
dom  of  Greece  by  Commission  of  the 
Gkivemment  of  that  country,  in  the  years 
1834  to  1837.  By  Dr.  Earl  Gustav 
Fiedler,  &c.  &c.  First  Part.  Leipzig, 
1840.)  ^^ 

This  work  is  not  the  journal  of  a  mere  super- 
ficial or  everyday  traveller,  but  the  solid  re- 
sult of  carofiil  thought  and  accurate  investi- 
gation. It  is  founded,  as  we  are  told  in  the 
author's  pre&itse,  on  reports  made  to  the  Gre- 
cian government  at  whose  request  the  task 
was  undertak^.  The  ori^mal  object  of  Dr. 
Fiedler  in  making  hk  survey  of  Greece  was  to 
trace  the  mineralogies  pxJducts  of  its  moun- 
tains, with  a  view  to  ascertaining  their  practi- 


cal value  ;  but,  m  addition  to  this,  the  work 
contains  many  other  attractions;  the  style 
throughout  is  clear,  whilst  to  the  professioiial 
details  of  the  journey  are  united  the  notes  of 
an  observant  and  antiquarian  traveller.  After 
following  our  author  m  turn  through  the  va- 
rious stages  of  Greece,  their  beauties,  their 
peculiarities,  their  products,  together  with 
their  past  and  present  appearance,  we  have 
next  placed  before  us  an  elaborate  botanical, 
as  well  as  popular,  account  of  the  plants  of 
the  country,  from  the  tall  pine  to  the  extreme 
verge  of  ihe  vegetable  kingdom,  with  the 
various  ancient  fobles  omceming  them,  and 
with  this  the  present  volume  closes.  The 
second  part,  yet  unpublished,  is  intended  to 
comprise  the  islands,  and  ccxnplete  the  natu- 
ral history  of  the  land,  with  an  account  of  its 
zoological  and  mineralogical  contents. 

The  whole  work  ii  dedicated  to  their  Ma- 
jesties of  Saxony  and  Greece,  and  is  illus- 
trated bv  several  excellent  lithographic  draw* 
ings.  The  latter  are  executed  by  two  young 
artists,  (Hm  MoUer  and  Burger),  and  serve 
materially  to  assist  the  letter-press  in  giving 
the  reader  a  fidthfiil  representation  of  the 
more  remariable  places  that  are  described. 

Athens,  an  excellent  view  of  which  fimna 
the  frontispiece,  is  the  fiist  place  to  which 
the  reader  is  introduced.  A  sketch  of  its 
situation  and  boundaries  is  given;  then  & 
slight  account  of  its  foundation  by  Gtanaus 
and  subsequent  histoiy. 

The  inferiority  of  modem  to  ancient 
Athens  in  respect  oi  health  is  next  noticed, 
and  thus  explained: — 

**The  former  inhabitaQts  of  Athens,  were 
slender  and  well  made,  lively  in  disposition, 
and  gifted  with  refined  faculties;  for  the  air 
was  pure  and  healthy,  the  water  good. 

"when  Athens  existed  only  as  a  mass  of 
rains,  its  inhabitants  were  very  liable  to  intep» 
mittent  fevers.  The  Turks  ascribed  it  princi* 
pally  to  the  exhalations  o[  a  poisonous  plant 
(Euphorbia  Characias*),  whicn  had  become 
very  abundant,  and  sent  a  great  number  of  men, 
especially  to  the  north-eastem  declivity  of  the 
Hymettus,  from  which  direction  the  wind  most 
frequently  came,  and  where  it  grows  in  great 
abundance,  in  order  to  cut  it  down  before  the 
time  of  flowering;  since  the  ejection  c^  the 
Turks  these  precautions  have  been  neglected, 
and  it  is  said  tha,t  the  town  is  more  than  ever 
exposed  to  these  comnlaints. 

^  But  the  most  unfavourable  influence  on  the 
health  of  Athens  is  exerted  by  the  vapours  and 
mists  from  the  olive  wood  to  the  north-west, 
which,  owing  to  the  irregular  flow  of  water  from 
the  Cephissus  and  the  consequent  retardation  of 
the  stream,  was  converted  into  a  maish ;  this, 
as  well  by  miasma  as  the  dampness  of  the  air, 
which  anects  those  heated  of  an  evening  or 
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early  in  the  momiDg,  wotild  soon  induce  an 
intermittent  fever.  In  the  first  year  after  A  thena 
became  a  royal  residence,  the  government 
remedied  this  evil  by  caosinff  the  Cephissas  tobe 
condacted  by  a  regular  cantu  into  the  sea.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  repeated  and  unlimited  irri- 
ffation  by  individual  possessors  has  again  latter^ 
iy  reduced  a  mat  part  of  the  olive  wood  to  a 
state  of  marsh. 

*'  The  water  of  Athens  is  also  un&vourable 
to  health.  The  Romeliots  are  the  first  to  feel 
this,  who,  accustomed  to  fresh  water  and  moun- 
tain air,  soon  grow  sickly  here." 

The  ancients  were  at  great  pains  to  reme- 
dy this  evil,  and  conducted  the  water  by  sub- 
terranean canals.  These  are  now  broken 
and  blocked  up  with  mud  and  filth ;  but  our 
author  is  of  opinion  that  they  might  be  restor- 
ed and  purified  at  a  very  slight  expense,  and 
the  town  once  more  furnished  with  a  good 
supply  of  this  necessary  commodity. 

The  formation  of  Artesian  wells  in  and 
around  Athens  is  then  discussed,  and  the 
most  fevourable  fpGia  for  perforation  are 
pointed  out 

The  rapid  growth  of  modem  Athens  is  thus 
strikingly  exemplified: — 

"  When,  in  the  autumn  of  1834, 1  went  by 
commission  of  the  Grecian  government  from 
Nauplia  to  Euboea  in  order  to  observe  the  brown 
coal  of  Eumi,  and  commence  the  exhaustion  of 
the  pit,  I  landed  at  the  Piraeus,  and  there  saw 
upon  the  shore  a  few  wretched,  slightly-built 
dwellings,  among  which  that  of  the  harbour 
captain  and  the  expensive  Locanda  were  the 
principal.  But  two  small  sinele-masted  vessels, 
besides  that  in  which  we  had  come,  and  a 
couple  of  seamews,  enlivened  the  haven. 

'*  Scarcely  could  we  obtain  horses,  and  scarcely 
could  they,  af^er  we  had  obtained  them,  carry 
us  and  our  lug^ge  to  Athens. 

''Until  Apnl,  1837,  I  was  engaged  in  the 
survey  of  (xreece ;  this  ended,  and  the  reports 
upon  it  duly  made,  I  prepared  to  depart,  in 
order  to  visit  my  family  in  Saxony.  Two  years 
and  a  half  later,  then,  I  found  on  the  Pireeus.a 
friendly  sea-port  town,  with  regular  streets,  fine 
dwellinff-houses,  shops,  store  magazines,  &c. 
that  had  risen  as  if  oy  the  stroke  of  the  en- 
chanter's wand.  Flags  of  all  the  great  nations 
fluttered  in  the  harbour;  vessels  of  war  and 
steam-boats  came  and  went;  a  forest  of  masts 
covered  the  strand,  boatmen  were  ready  at  a 

fiance,  and  the  air  swarmed  with  merry  sea- 
irds. 

'*  Toll  keepers  and  police  officers  await  the 
stranger,  and  when  released  from  these,  car- 
riages, camels,  and  riding-horses  are  in  readiness 
to  transport  himself  and  luggage  to  the  capital." 

The  road  to  Athens,  formerly  marshy 
and  impassable,  is  now  well  beaten,  but 
exceedingly  crooked,  owing  to  the  avarice 
of  the  ouve  owners,  through  whose  pos- 
sessions it  was  required  to  pass. 


*<  Athens  itself  until  1834  was  a  miserable 
village,  and  at  its  head,  like  a  eigantic  elephant 
before  a  flock  of  sheep,  stood  the  glorious  Tem- 

Ele  of  Theseus  b^re  some  hundreds  of  low 
uts  and  tenements.  Only  the  venerable  ruins 
of  the  Parthenon,  despising  the  rubbish  below, 
rose  proudly  from  the  Acropolis  to  the  pure 
vault  of  heaven,  as  if  there  tarried  with  tnem 
the  divine  order — Surge  et  impera;  and  the 
sacred  voice  was  not  neglected,  the  preserver 
came,  he  assisted,  and  assists  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  his  power. 

"  King  Otho  ordered  a  regular  and  noble  plan 
to  be  designed  for  Athens,  and  thus  to  raise  it 
from  its  ashes;  here  also  the  assistance  of 
heaven  was  manifest ;  in  less  than  three  years 
regular  streets,  great  European  dwelling-houses, 
aiS  even  many  palaces,  arose  rather  than  were 
built." 

Even  allowing  for  the  hyperbolical  strain 
in  which  these  passages  are  composed, 
this  account  gives  a  very  excellent  idea 
of  this  great  and  sudden  alteration. 

Of  the  Temple  of  Theseus  our  author 
remarks — 

'*  There  are  many  views  and  descriptions  of 
this  temple.  It  is  a  common  remade,  that  the 
marble  of  which  it  is  built  was  covered  by  the 
ancients  with  a  yellow  varnish  that  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  sold.  To  this  I  rej^y  that  the 
rentelic  marble,  which  has  preserved  its  polish 
for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  has  without 
dispute  a  yellowish  glittering  surface  as  though 
covered  with  Gne  gold  leaf,  and  this  may  be 
seen  in  a  very  beautiful  manner  at  sun-set ;  but 
it  proceeds  only  from  the  continued  influence  of 
the  atmosphere,  to  which  the  stone  is  indebted 
for  the  treasured  tint,  a  sign  ofits  great  anti- 
quity. The  same  is  observed  on  the  Parthenon. 
Bodwell  calls  this  yellow  appearance  a  golden 
Patina. 

^'  The  Pentelic  marble,  of  itself,  has  a  strong 
tinge  of  yellow,  but  the  phenomenon  above- 
mentioned  can  only  occur  on  a  well  polished 
snr&ce,  and  is  therefore  never  seen  on  the  rough 
fracture  of  the  quarries.*' 

The  superiority  of  ancient  Athens  as 
displayed  in  her  works  of  art  is  thus 
stated : — 

"To  speak  more  of  Athenian  antiquities 
would  be  superfluous,  for  numerous  excellent 
descriptions  are  already  before  the  public.  *  * 
This  alone  we  must  notice,  that  although  in  the 
wars  with  the  Persians  Athens  and  its  Acro- 
polis were  destroyed,  yet  everything  afterwards 
arose  with  increased  beauty;  those  barbarians 
seized  only  money  and  goods,  but  were  not  yet 
sufficiently  barbim)us  to  rob  the  Athenians  of 
the  treasures  of  art.  Of  these  many  were  car- 
ried Qff*  by  the  Romans  to  their  capitol ;  for 
the  mistress  of  the  world,  in  seven  hundred 
years,  did  not  possess,  nor  could  she  produce, 
what  in  Athens,  was  the  work  of  a  sinele  gene- 
ration. Since  this  time,  down  to  the  most 
recent  period,  a  rage  for  plunder  and  destruction 
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hftft  existed  that  is  now  restrained  by  law.  But 
even  tJatts  extent,  of  serenteea  hundred  years  or 
mor^  has  not  been  sufficient  for  the  loss  of  all ; 
glorious  mementos  yet  siaadi  and  the  traces  of 
past  giandeor  and  magnifioenee  remain  to  im- 
peamh  the  destroyers.*' 

Seven  pages  are  now  doFoted  to  the 
geology  of  Athens  and  its  neighboaf^ 
hoedr 

Then  a  short  aecotmt  of  the  state  of 
vegetation ;  and  here  the  enumeration  of 
the  principal  trees,  &c.y  in  and  around  the 
town  is  rather  amusing ;  we  have,  first, 
some  trees  in  the  garden  of  the  original 
royal  residence,  which  reach  to  a  height 
beyond  that  of  the  wall;  in  the  upper 
town  there  are,  also,  a  few  cypresses  and 
two  orange  trees ;  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
walk  to  the  north-east  brings  the  traveller 
to  a  pair  of  poplars,  and  in  the  bed  of  the 
llissus  are  shrubs  of  oleander.  Here 
ends  the  catalogue :  the  olive  woods 
being  at  a  greater  distance. 

The  domestic  and  wild  animals  of 
Athens  and  its  neighbourhood  are  next 
enumerated;  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  and 
insects,  with  which  the  first  article  con- 
cludes. 

The  following  chapter,  or  rather  sec- 
tion, is  devoted  to  the  Mymettus ;  which, 
with  its  antiquities,  &c.,  is  described  in  an 
equally  systematic  manner.  We  pause 
only  to  extract  some  remarks  on  the 
famous  honey  of  those  mountains. 

^  In  addition  to  the  marble  of  the  Hymettus 
its  honey  acquired  great  celebrity.*  This  spot 
was,  certajnlv,  at  one  time  more  abundantly 
supplied  with  flowers  than  at  present;  these, 
too,  so  strongly  scented,  that  hounds,  on  that  ao- 
oount,  frequently  lost  traces  of  the  game  when 
hunting  on  these  regions.  But  there  is  no  land 
like  Grreece  in  which,  for  centuries,  the  works, 
not  only  of  men,  but  of  nature  also,  have  been, 
as  far  as  possible,  destroyed.  Trees  and  shrubs 
were  cut  down,  in  the  continued  wars,  without 
any  thought  of  the  consequence ;  and  what  the 
axe  spared  the  shepherds  burned,  in  order  to  raise 
from  the  ashes,  during  the  first  year,  a  few 
blades  of  grass  for  their  goats.  **  *  Were  not 
the  Grecian  climate  so  favourable,  the  sreatest 
pan  of  the  country  must  loni;  since  have  become 
a  bare,  stony,  and  rocky  wilderness. 

**  The  Hymettus  now  has  no  better  vegetation 
than  the  mountains  of  Attica.  The  honey  of  the 
Laurion  mountains  was  much  prized  (Erica 
Mediterranea  grows  there  in  abimdance). 
Throughout  Greece  honey  is  more  agreeable 
and  aromatic  than  in  other  lands,  owing  to  the 
heat  beinff  moderate,  for  which  reason  the 
juices  of  the  plants  are  in  a  more  concentrated 

*  Pauflanias  ranked  it  next  to  the  Hali'zonian. 
AA«{Mi>biy.    Attic.  Cap.  32.    Lipsie.     1696. 


State.  But  that  the  honey  of  the  Hymettus  was 
anciently  esteemed  the  best  in  Greece,  may  in  a 
great  measure  proceed  from  this :  that  its  situ- 
ation was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital^ 
where  everything*  must  be  of  the  best,— its 
tkme  seems  paruy  to  be  identified  with  the 
sweemess  of  ruling  Athens ;  now,  at  least,  the 
hone)[  of  the  Hymettus  no  loofler  possesses  its 
superiority;  it  is,  in  other  neighbourhood  finer 
and  more  aromatic,  e.  g.  in  many  of  the  Cyciades, 
especially  in  Sekino. 

"  The  greatest  quantity  of  honey  is  obtained 
fix)m  the  inonastery  of  Synan  to  the  north-east  of 
the  citv ;  it  is  delivered  to  the  local  archbishop. 
The  shepherds  at  other  parts  of  the  Hymettus 
have  also,  most  probably,  beehives;  and  the 
honey  from  Fentelicon  is  also  reckoned  among^ 
the  Hymettic.  The  number  of  hives  on  these 
mountains  yielding  honey  have  been  averaged, 
of  late  years,  at  five  thousand. 

^  The  principal  food  of  these  bees  is  Satureia 
capitate  (Saturei),  thenLentiscns,Cistus,  &dvia, 
Lavandula,  and  other  herbs.  Otherwise  the 
Hymettus  is  very  bare ;  at  its  declivities  and  in 
some  of  the  dales  are  wild  olives,  with  shrubs 
of  myrtle,  laurel,  and  oleander.  Pinus  maritima 
grows  on  its  summit  very  inijperfecdy,  but  near 
the  monastery  it  is  pretty.  Besides  this  there 
grow  on  the  Hymettns  hyacinths,  Amaryllis 
lutea,  dark  violet  crocus,  &c" 

The  PenteKcon  and  its  marble  quarries 
occupy  the  next  section,  and  the  prin- 
cipal quarry  is  made  the  subjeet  of  a  litho- 
graphic illustration,  which  at  once,  in 
imagination,  transports  us  to  the  spot.  Of 
Pentelic  marble,  which  was  estimated 
next  to  the  Parian,,  were  built — 

"The  colossal  Parthenon,  the  Propyla,  the 
other  temples  of  the  Acropolis,  the  temple  of 
Theseus,  the  temples  in  and  near  Athens,  the 
mgantic  temple  of  Zeus  Olimpios,  and  others. 
The  Stadium  was  filled  with  seats  of  Pentelic 
marble  (Pausan.  i.  19. 7).  For  statues  also,  into 
which  Phidias  and  Praxiteles  breathed  life, 
these  quarries  yielded  valuable  blocks  (Pausan. 
vii.  23.  5;  vii.  25.  5;  vii.  26.  3;  viiL  30.  5;  viL 
47.  1 ;  ix.  27.  3).  Xenophon's  statue  near 
Skillos  in  Ells  was  of  Pentelic  marble  (Pausan. 
V.  6.  4),  and  many  more  blocks,  of  equal  excel* 
lence,  yet  remain  in  the  Pentelicon." 

The  expense,  however,  of  working  these 
quarries  would  at  first  be  great ;  and  Dr. 
Fiedler  recommends  that  the  Parian  naar- 
ble,  which  would  cost  less,  be  first  work- 
ed, and  the  proceeds  of  this  applied  to 
the  opening  of  the  Pentelicon. 

The  view  from  the  summit  of  this 
mountain,  3,500  feet, 

"  is  comprehensive ;  the  Athenians  had  set  up 
on  it  a  statue  of  Athene,  that  she  misht  Iook 
over  the  land  hallowed  to  her  name.  We  gaze 
on  the  battle  field  of  Marathon  and  many  other 
classical  points,  but  the  outline  is  barren  and 
monotonous,  requiring  the  fictitious  aid  of  the 
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memovy  of  olden  times  to  attach  interest 
it" 


10  ^  Shepherds  had  erected  several  hmdles  for 
cattle  against  the  intefnat  of  the  church  walls. 
In  front  of  the  church  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  rustics,  a  few  gaily  painted  plates  and 
dishes  are  fixed  by  their  backs  in  the  mortar,  to 
serve  the  purpose  c^  decoration.  At  the  point 
of  this  wail  is  a  small  antique  colunm  of  mar- 
ble, ddicately  worked  and  half  walled  in.  whilst 
the  church  spire  stood  over  the  cajntal  oc  an  an^ 
oient  column,  adorned  with  beautilul  carved  fo* 
liag«.  Thus  were  the  old  and  the  new  united* 
On  this  spot  once  stood  a  glorious  temple/' 

Having  explored,  with  our  author,  fer  we 
ourselves,  when  reading,  seem  to  be  partners 
in  his  researches,  the  mountains  of  Laurion, 
we  join  him  in  a  journey  from  Athens  to 
Thebes,  through  the  Eleusinian  plain,  Kasah, 
Panakton  and  its  stately  mines,  and  over  the 
Cithsron. 

A  section  is  then  devoted  to  the  amber 
found  in  the  conglomerate  of  a  certain  hill 
near  Thebes:  it  occurs  in  round  or  oval 
masses,  varying  from  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg, 
to  that  of  a  child's  head.  The  smaller  pieces 
are  preferable  in  point  of  quality. 

Passing  this,  however,  and  an  intermediate 
section,  we  hasten  to  the  important  notice  of 
the  Lake  of  Copa'i  and  its  subterranean  chan- 
nels: 

"  The  Lake  of  Copais  or  Tobol,  now  occu- 
pies an  extensive  plain,  which  becomes  narrow- 
er to  the  north-east,  where  it  is  continued  into  a 
level  and  open  valley,  bounded  at  length  by  a 
chain  of  rocky  mountains,  that  include  the  wa- 
ter as  if  within  a  wall.  The  surface  of  this  lake 
is  estimated  at  120,000  stremata  of  fruitful  land, 
worth,  at  a  moderate  computation,  five  and  a 
half  millions  of  drachms.  On  the  northern  and 
eastern  sides  of  Parnassus,  and  on  the  southern 
declivities  of  the  CEta  mountains,  the  Copais  has 
an  immense  reservoir  (as  the  heavy  rains  of  the 
winter,  and  the  melted  snow  that  descends  in 
spring  from  the  mountains;  it  is  also  traversed, 
in  its  whole  length,  by  the  little  river  Cephis- 
sus,  into  which  flows  the  Herk^na,  a  powerful 
stream  from  Livadia,  and  which  also  receives 
contributions  from  many  copious  springs  from 
the  niargin  of  the  plain.  This  mass  of  water 
that  is  collected  in  the  winter  was,  in  the  most 
ancient  times,  carried  off  naturally  through  the 
lime  rocks  that  bound  it  in  the  east,  through  the 
so-called  Eatawothra,  long  clefts  and  cavities,  of 
which  more  will  presently  be  said.  Twelve 
rich  cities  once  flourished  in  and  near  this  vast 
blocks  that  lie  around,  and  to  which,  in  itslpl&in,  containing  half  a  million  of  men;  it  is 
nature,  this  belong  Close  behind  it,  to  the  ■  tiow  a  marsh  with  reeds  and  rushes,  its  only 
south,  ^  the  rums  of  a  solid  quadrangular  livinj[  iniUions,  fishes  and  frogs. 


Much  space  is  occupied  by  the  next 
section,  which  details  a  survey  of  the 
Laurion  mountains,  with  an  investigation 
into  the  silver  mines  of  the  anoients  ther« 
situated.  These  parts,  now  for  the  firsl 
time  explored  by  a  modem  writer,  afford 
details  of  the  highest  geognostic  value. 
The  enthueiasm  with  which  this  journey 
was  undertaken,  and  the  honest  pride 
with  which  its  resulte  are  brought  for- 
ward, SHist  raise  the  character  of  the  author 
high  in  the  esteem  of  the  candid  reader. 
The  Laurion  mountains  are  divided  into 
districts,  and  every  product  carefully  ex- 
amined. The  principal  result  of  the  in- 
quiry is  unfavourable  to  the  prosecution 
of  a  search  after  silver ;  but  great  hopes 
are  set  forth  of  a  golden  harvest  in  the 
ba«er  metal,  iron,  which  occurs  in  con- 
siderable quantities. 

Among  the  antiquities  of  these  moun- 
tains our  author  found — 

"  A  long  foundation  wall,  from  which  ran,  to 
the  west,  others  transversely ;  on  this  side  is  a 
laige  and  deep  cistern,  with  a  beautifully  worked 
lid  of  m^ble,  which  had,  in  the  centre,  a  cir- 
cular opening.  The  abbot  of  the  monastery  of 
Ceratia  wished  to  have  it,  but  it  was  too  heavy 
for  the  people*  to  carry ;  in  anffer,  he  laid  hantu 
on  it  himseli^  but  soon  left  off,  feeling  unwell, 
and  died  two  days  afterwards.  Since  that  time 
the  opinion  has  prevailed,  that  whoever  touches 
it  with  evil  in  tendons  will  fall  sick  and  die,  and 
this  superstition  protects  the  venerable  relic 
more  than  any  interdiction.  A  few  steps  be- 
fore the  long  foundation  wall,  not  quite  at  right 
angles  with  it,  lies  a  lare^e  unhewn  cube,  with 
blunt  angles  and  ed^es ;  aoout  two  yards  square 
on  each  side.  On  its  upper  surface  is  a  round 
depression,  in  which  fire  has  often  burned  for 
a  looff  time  together ;  a  sort  of  natural  gutter 
nms  mm  it,  in  which,  when  animals  are  sacri- 
ficed on  it,  the  blood  may  flow  off,  for  it  can 
only  be  supposed  to  have  been  used  as  an  altar. 
Perhaps  this  stone,  so  appropriately  formed,  as 
if  the  gods  had  placed  it  there,  was  the  cause  of 
dwellings  being  built  around  it ;  and  to  this  the 
beautifm  cistern,  in  which  abundant  water  yet 
stands,  probably  owes  its  construction.  No- 
'where,  m  the  whole  Laurie  mountains,  do  we 
—  a  similar  stone,  among  ihe  thousands  of  lime 


tower,  built  of  square  stones.'* 

This  place,  having  no  name,  was  made 
the  centre  of  a  region  as  "  the  District  of 
the  Altar,"  or  Womos  (/ya,ioj ). 


''  The  Eatawothra,  in  the  earliest  times,  were 
kept  open :  but  when  the  rich  Orchomenus,  ca- 
pital of  the  Minyae,  which  lay  by  the  edge  of 
the  plain,  to  the  produce  of  which  it  owed  its 
treasures,  was  plundered  and  destroyed  by  the 


T«  »..^k»«  w^-*  ^r*i,«A  "''^^   4  •  I.  Thebans,  the  cleansing  of  these  channels  was 

In  another  part  of  these  mountams  we  have  intermitted.    The  alternate  pressure  of  the  win- 

a  singular  example  of  the  mixture  of  ancient  ler's  flood  and  its  subsequent  entire  removal, 

and  modem  ornament :  with  the  annual  earthquakes,  caused  fractures 
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in  the  interior  of  the  Eatawothra,  from  which 
the  fragments  were  never  removed.  The  "war 
ter,  pouring  in,  hrou^ht  branches  of  trees,  reeds, 

Sass,  &C.  and  deposited*  abundant  mud.    Thus 
e  channels  of  egress  were  blocked  up,  and  the 
noble  plain  was  converted  into  a  lake.'* 

The  mention  of  this  lake,  and  the  produc- 
tions of  BoBotia  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes, 
are  a 'sad  contrast  to  its  present  deplorable 
condition.  In  the  Achams,  the  Boeotian 
was  the  avant  courier  of  plen^. 

SxaXoract  tj(^tv0s  auXtpat^  irvirrc^af 
iKTiSas  atoSpntf,  cy;|^cAci(  Kcdirac^ac.—- 

Aeham.  843,  Bekk. 

Dr.  Fiedler  does  not  appear  to  hail  the  eel 
with  the  same  rapture  as  Dicseopolis. 

S0     JlpsoffttfM  irarrj)jroyra  KwvaMui'  KopSv 
Eir/?a0i  Tu  it  ffijirt^a^pcTra  ru  ^svu 

A.     $2  ^iXrarn  ov  xai  itaKai  weOufitpri 

HX6cc  mdtt¥ri  fi»  TpvytoStKOis  j(cpois» 

Alas,  the  comic  suppers  are  over,  the  eels 
of  the  Copais  are  no  longer  in  repute,  and 
the  freedom  of  cities  is  now  never  conferred 
on  the  venders  of  this  fish!  How  has  the 
world  degenerated!  How  has  gastronomy 
declined !  The  only  prevailing  traces  that 
are  yet  visible  being  in  the  city  of  London  ; 
and  now  that  lord  mayors  are  accused  of  a 
want  of  hospitali^,  who  shall  answer  even 
for  the  duration  of  the  taste  for  calipash  and 
calipee  1 

The  opinions  of  the  ancients  concerning 
the  lake  of  Copais  are  cited,  and  the  attempts 
of  Alexander  the  Great  to  restore  the  plain 
are  also  mentioned. 

Dr.  Fiedler  then  commences  the  account 
of  his  ovm  investigations,  and  gives  an  accu- 
rate and  careful  survey  of  the  locality. 

The  subterranean  canal,  formed  by  the  an- 
cients as  a  more  secure  means  of  draining  the 
land,  is,  with  its  course,  minutely  described. 
Even  in  the  time  of  Alexander  it  was  choked 
with  rubbish,  and  it  was  part  of  his  design 
that  this  should  be  cleared  away. 

These  preliminary  matters  arranged,  our 
author  at  once  enters  upon  the  most  import- 
ant part  of  the  discussion, — the  present  possi- 
bility of  saving  this  large  extent  of  country. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  means  of  effect- 
ing this  object,  is  by  restoring  the  Katawo- 
thra  to  their  original  state  ;  whilst  this  is  be- 
ing done,  trenches  are  to  be  cut,  leading  the 
water  ftom  the  marsh  into  the  bed  of  the 
Cephissus,  and  the  springs  in  the  plain  to 
be  directed  into  such  a  course  as  shall  be  pro- 
fitable to  the  country. 

"  The  first  part  of  these  labours,  the  cleansing 


the  Katawothra,  and  pronerviiy  as  loiiff  as  pos- 
sible their  communication  with  the  lake,  may 
be  done  by  a  moderate  number  of  workmen  in 
two  years,  at  a  very  trifling  expoise ;  the  only 
cost  would  be  in  the  preparatory  investigations, 
as  measuring  and  pmnning,  for  overseers  also, 
tools,  food  and  clothing.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  neiehboorhood  are  so  poor,  that  they  would 
willingly  work  without  any  pay,  so  long  as  they 
were  ensured  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  land  to 
be  gained  by  their  labours.  Food  and  clothing 
they  never  thought  of  requiring.  Even  their 
own  tools  they  would  gladly  furnish  to  the 
work,  but  this  I  do  not  mink  advisable,  and  it 
is  necessary  for  the  proper  completion  of  the 
plan,  that  these  shcxdd  be  provided ;  more 
workmen  than  are  wanted  will  then  be  at 
hand,  and  we  ma^  ensure  perseverance  in  the 
undertaking.  This  bdng  once  fairly  set  in 
train,  we  may  prepare  in  the  following  year  to 
fit  the  land  for  cultivation." 

The  investigaticm  of  the  subterranean  ca- 
nal, is  the  next  object  of  attention.  The 
canal  was,  probably,  formed  with  the  founda- 
tion of  Orchomenus,  since  the  whole  wealth 
of  that  tovm  depended  on  the  preservation 
of  the  plain.  The  attempt  of  Crates,  by 
command  of  Alexander,  to  clear  this  course, 
is  next  detailed;  the  work  was  not  com- 
pleted, but  so  far  successful,  that  the  founda- 
tions of  several  of  the  ruined  towns  appeared 
above  the  water. 

This  channel,  of  itself,  is  not  sufficiently 
large  to  warrant  full  dependence  being  placed 
upon  it.  The  Katawothra  must  be  open  at 
the  same  time.  Neither  must  the  latter  be 
entirely  trusted  to,  as  the  next  of  the  annual 
earthquakes  might  close  these  natural  clefts 
for  ever,  whilst  on  the  artificial  channel  they 
could  work  only  a  reparable  injury. 

There  is  much  more  interesting  information 
connected  with  these  matters;  but  we  cannot 
make  farther  extracts  whilst  so  much  is  yet 
to  be  spoken  of.  The  next  section  details 
the  journey  from  Livadia,  by  Parnassus,  to 
the  Oracle  of  Delphi. 

Of  the  envied  draught  fix)m  the  fount  of 
Parnassus,  after  which  our  poetasters  crave, 
the  traveller  thus  slightingly  speaks : 

"  In  the  valley  is  a  sprins:  with  rather  abun- 
dant water;  it  arises  from  a  little  eminence,  at 
the  foot  of  Parnassus,  and  is  called  by  the  na- 
tives the  fount  of  Pama.«s.  My  attendant  in- 
vited me  to  taste  the  water,  for  whoever  did  so 
would  be  inspired  with  poetry,  even  so  that  it 
appeared  in  his  common  conversation.  The 
water  was  flat,  in  temperature  rather  above  the 
December  air  :  it  was  not  refreshing,  and  its  in- 
spiration was  entirely  prevented  by  a  bleak 
prosaic  wind,  that  was  most  penetrating." 

Of  the  Castalian  spring  we  have  also  a  de 
scription :    ^ 
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*'  Aboat  ten  minutes^  walk,  to  the  west  of  the 
old  tower,  there  is  on  the  rock  a  plane  oblong 
surface,  about  nine  feet  high  and  six  broad, 
hewn  perpendicularly ;  it  is  sundered  nearly  in 
the  middle  by  a  perpendicular  split ;  at  the  up- 
per part  of  each  half  are  two  apertures :  be- 
low these  a  single  opening,  and  still  further 
down,  two  other  apertures  near  one  another,  cut 
into  a  circular  form.  To  this  place  a  narrow 
passage,  cut  through  the  rock,  is  said  to  lead 
from  the  Castalian  spring,  and  here  strangers 
are  supposed  to  have  been  detained  and  ques- 
tioned, whilst  speedy  intelligence  was  then  se- 
credy  sent  through  this  passage.  Thkis  the  tale 
told  by  the  present  inhabitants  of%astri ;  but 
there  was  time  for  all  this  to  be  ascertained  in 
Delphi  itself,  for  the  Pythia  prophesied  but  once 
a  month.  The  real  object  of  this  place  is  diffi- 
cult to  discover.  Here  also  arched  graves  are 
hewn  in  the  rock.    »    •    •    • 

**  At  the  entrance  of  the  dell,  to  the  right,  is 
a  high  and  broad  wall  of  rock,  hewn  even  and 
perpendicular :  in  it  are  two  small,  and,  below, 
one  larger  votive  niche:— opposite  this,  four 
steps,  hewn  through  the  pyntic  clayey  rock, 
lead  to  an  oblonf^  basin  twelve  feet  broad.  In 
this  reservoir,  little  more  than  a  foot  deep,  a 
quantity  of  beautifully  clear  fresh  water  bubbles 
up  between  green  water-plants, — ^flows  to  the 
left,  and  forms -a  small  brook.  This  is  *  The 
Holy  Castalian  Sprii^e^,'  in  which  the  Pythia 
prepared  by  a  bath  for  prophecy,  or,  at  the 
least,  performed  ablutions.  *  •  ♦  It  is 
bounded  behind  by  perpendicular  rock  of  about 
a  man's  height  above  the  basin.  This,  a  few 
years  ago,  was  faced  with  stones ;  but  the  vil- 
lagers removed  these,  since  behind  them  is  a 
narrow  passage,  throiKrh  which  none  but  a 
slightly-made  person  of  middle  size  can  ^ss. 
It  goes  a  little  to  the  right  as  a  smkll  aque- 
duct ;  to  the  left  it  is  continued,  as  the  people 
assert,  through  the  rock  to  the  wall,  with  its 
apertures  before-mentioned.  It  was  half-ftdl  of 
fallen  earth : — when,  some  time  since,  a  few  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Kastri  were  clearing  out  a 
part  of  it,  they  found  a  very  finely-worked 
golden  horse,  of  about  a  couple  of  mches  in 
sixe." 

A  chapel  of  John  the  Baptist  now  stands 
on  the  spot'where  the  Pythia  prophesied. 

The  Oracle  of  Delphi  occupies  the  suc- 
ceeding section,  with  which  we  have  another 
lithographic  view,  comprising  Parnassus  and 
Delphi  from  the  Crissaean  plain,  and  illustrat- 
ing the  topography  of  the  surrounding  parts. 

A  history  of  the  Oracle,  its  customs,  and 
its  modes  of  deceit,  commences  the  account 
The  ancient  and  modem  state  of  the  temple 
is  contrasted. 

"  The  temple  of  Apollo,  even  when  we  cal- 
culate value  as  of  the  present  time,  was  enor- 
mously rich.  King  Croesus  presented  1 17  blocks 
of  gold,  in  thickness  the  breadth  of  a  hand,  six 
times  as  long  and  thrice  as  broad,  each  of  which 
weighed  two  talents ;  a  golden  lion  oi  ten  tal- 
ents; a  large  golden  tripod,  upon  which  the 
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Pythia  sat,  with  the  golden  statue  of  Apollo. 
Beyond  this  there  was  a  cup  of  gold,  eight 
talents  in  weight ;  one  of  silver,  containing  600 
amphorae,  in  which  the  wine  was  mixed  at  the 
feast  of  the  Theophaniae,  &c.  &c.  In  spite  of 
the  various  plunderings,  in  the  time  of  Pliny 
more  than  3000  statues  remained.  Strabo  first 
describes  it  as  poor.  Pausanias  saw  137  statues, 
works  of  art,  and  rich  treasure-chambers ;  the 
latter  were  subterranean,  rounds  like  those  of 
Atreus  at  Mycenae ;  the  best  were  those  of  the 
Sicyonians,  Corinthians,  and  Siphnians,  of  whose 
gold  mines  Apollo  had  a  tenth,  (vide  in  part  iL 
of  this  work, '  Island  Siphno,' )  those  also  of  the 
Thebans  and  Athenians.  All  now  is  robbed, 
destroyed, — it  has  disappeared,  and  on  the  holy 
territory  of  Apollo  is  a  small  poor  village  of 
frail  tenements." 

'*  The  foundation  of  the  temple  oT  ApoUo 
may  be  found,"  says  Dr.  Fiedler,  apd  he  not 
only  makes  the  bare  statement,  but  he  poii^tB 
out  the  means  of  actually  efiecting  the  dis- 
covery of  this  interesting  relic,  and  all  the 
many  antiquities,  too  heavy  for  removal,  thlGtt 
must  be  buried  with  it. 

Passing  from  Cirrha  to  Galanidi,  our  ^.u- 
thor  there  took  water  ibr  Missolonghi.  The 
account  of  this  town  is  followed  by  a  Instory 
of  its  second  siege,  in  the  Febnianr  flDdd 
March  of  1836,  by  the  rebels  of  iBtofia  iHd 
Acamania. 

The  work  now  assumes  more  the  form  of 
an  elaborate  journal,  and  a  section  is  ocpfi- 
pied  by  travels  through  Acamania.  ASau 
this  is  the  journey  from  Missolonghi  to 
Lamia,  from  which  we  make  the  foUowiiiig 
extract  as  a  specimen  of  the  general  style : 

*'  Nov.  6th.  It  was  not  until  9  o'cloc'k  that 
we  were  enabled  to  saddle  and  take  leave,  as 
the  horses  did  not  arrive  before  that  time,  and 
as  they  stood  before  us  they  were  powerless, 
overridden,  and  bruised: — ^we  were  comfortea 
with  the  information  that  no  better  were  to  be 
had.  The  possessor  of  the  three  animals  ac- 
companied us  in  person ;  he  was  a  large  maiL 
his  head  entirely  bound  round  with  a  Tuikisb 
shawl,  although,  had  he  omitted  it,  his  ekn 
would  not  have  frozen,— of  them  the  Turks  1^ 
taken  care ;  he  wore  Ions  moustaches,  and  had 
a  nose  that  in  length  and  form  betokened  ava- 
rice ;  he  had  been  at  one  time  a  famous  robber, 
but  was  now  settled  with  a  family.  Step  after 
step  did  this  strong  man  slowly  precede  our 
horses.  The  road  from  WrachOn  toKarpenitze 
lies  entirely  between  vineyards;  by  the  way* 
side,  in  two  places,  were  olive  trees  bearing 
the  long  olive,  whereas  they  are  here  generally 
round.  The  vineyards  cease,  and  we  come 
amongst  underwood ;  to  the  right  is  a  consider- 
able lake,  connected  by  an  extensive  marsh 
(^through  which  we  yesterday  passed  in  loumcy- 
ing  to  Wrachori)  with  the  second,  smaller  li^e 
of  Angelo  Eastron.    This  flows  into  the  A«pW 

Sotamo,  by  lowering  which  the  marsh  mignt  ba 
rained.     The  marshy  borders  of  ihe  ktos 
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might  also  be  rescued, — ^fruitful  land  would  then 
occupy  their  place,  and  the  lakes  themselves  be 
confined  in  definite  bounds,  whilst  the  salubrity 
of  the  neighbourhood  would  be  increased.  The 
traveller  now  finds  himself  for  a  counle  of  hours 
traversing  the  plain ;  to  the  left  (on  tne  northern 
side)  is  a  steep  and  crag^'  mountain,  on  which 
are  some  relics  of  ancient  Greece, — a  ruined 
tower,  which  is  round  on  the  outer  side.  On 
the  lower  declivity  also  of  the  mountain  the 
foundations  of  great  buildings  are  seen.  These 
are  the  ruins  of  Metapa,  now  called  Genurio. 
To  the  east,  not  far  from  this  lake,  are  the  ruins 
of  Thermon,  the  capital  of  the  ^tolians ;  it  was 
rich  in  statues  ana  treasures  of  all  kinds;  dili- 
gent search  beneath  this  spot  would  be  well  re- 
paid.*' 

Metapa  is  more  fully  described :  the  mine- 
ralogy of  the  neighbourhood  is  reviewed  and 
thejotimey  is  continued. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  mo- 
nastery near  Burso: — 

'*  I  visited  the  Demarch ;  he  had  in  his  house 
a  small  warm  chamber,  as  far  as  possible  air 
and  waterproof;  the  floor  was  covered  with  a 
white  stufffrom  sheep^s  wool,  narrow  and  thick, 
aewed  together  to  form  a  carpet.  *  *  *  ♦ 
The  Demarch,  whose  relative  was  the  abbot 
(Igoomenos)  of  the  neighbouring  cloister,  advis- 
ed me  to  go  thither,  as  there  I  should  find  bet- 
ter lodging."    *    *    *      .      . 

*^  The  monastery  Pan-ajla  lies  somewhat  be- 
low the  road,  against  a  steep  clifi",  closely  sur- 
rounded on  the  other  side  by  high  and  rugged 
rocks.  A  brook,  also  called  Asperopotamo,  that 
was  extremely  swollen,  rushed  noisily  below: 
it  is  either  the  Fidari  itself  or  flows  into  that 
river.  It  has  broken  for  itself  a  narrow  way 
through  the  high  mountains  that  here  pre- 
vail, and  winds  between  them  in  so  serpentine 
a  course,  that  among  its  contortions,  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  sharp,  perpendicular  crags  of 
an  ell  in  height  rise  up  in  various  directions. 
Ben&th  the  monastery  it  winds  so  much  that  a 
part  of  it  flows  even  backward.    ^-^    *     *    ♦ 

"  The  monastery  is  large  and  rather  ancient ; 
before  the  great  door  are  placed,  on  the  descent 
of  the  mountain,  two  buildings.  The  first  is 
long,  containing  stalls  below,  and  above,  a  few 
chambers  for  travellers,  all  of  whom  are  enter- 
tained, and  may  remain  as  long  as  tbey  desire. 
This  monastery,  in  the  winter  of  this  rough 
neighbourhood,  is  extremely  benevolent.  Before 
this  stranger's  house,  and  below  the  broad  road, 
are  a  few  terraces,  which  form  the  small  garden 
of  the  brotherhood,  and  in  which  arc  cultivated 
white  cabbage,  onions,  forbidden  fruit,  cucum- 
bers, &c.  The  abbot  of  the  monaster)',  a  wor- 
thy old  man  with  a  white  beard,  welcomed  my 
arrival,  and  paid  me  a  visit  morning  and  eve- 
ning, for  we  were  obliged  to  stay  here  a  few 
days,  in  consequence  of  uie  brook  being  so  much 
swoUen  by  the  continued  rain  that  we  could  tra- 
vel neither  in  advance  nor  return." 

The  inyestigation  of  the  brown  coals  near 
Gardike  is  thus  terminated : — 

"*  I  ordered  dry  wood  to  be  collected  and  a 


fire  made,  on  which  were  placed  the  coals  I  ob- 
tained, but  it  required  more  wood  than  coals  to 
bring  them  only  to  a  glow.  Of  these  coals, 
which  were  even  kept  as  a  secret  from  me, 
much  has  been  both  said  and  written :  the  only 
regret  is,  that  the  reports  are  better  than  the 
coals  themselves." 

Passing  ovtr  intervening  sections  we 
come  now  to  that  which  is  devoted  to  the 
warm  springs  and  paas  of  Thermopyls  ;  the 
latter,  having  been  most  frequently  mis- 
represented, is  an  interesting  subject  of 
description.  The  pass  of  Leonidas  is  the 
following : — 

*'  Near  the  eastern  stream,  from  the  warm 
springs  of  ThermopyM,  there  rises  a  low  ridge 
of  mountain  about  a  score  of  feet  in  height,  so 
that  to  the  north-east  there  is  only  space  for  a 
foot-path  and  mill-leat  of  two  feet  wide ;  beside 
this  is  a  marsh  grown  over  with  rushes  and 
reeds  This  is  the  narrow  pass  of  Thermopylae, 
which,  however,  in  a  more  extended  sense, 
reaches  three  or  four  miles  to  the  west,  where 
the  base  of  the  lofty  CEta  leaves  a  narrow  and 
dangerous  strip  of  clay,  between  deep  marsh 
on  either  side,  and  then  opens  on  the  side  of 
the  valley  of  Spercheios.  The  sea  once  came 
farther  inland,  but  this  was  of  no  advantage,  as 
neither  vessels  nor  men  could  approach  the 
coast  through  the  flat  and  muddy  shore.  In 
the  course  of  centuries  the  sea  has  receded,  and 
its  miry  shores  form  the  present  broad  im- 
penetrahle  swamp,  so  that  the  pass,  though  un- 
der different  circumstances,  is  still  as  difficult  of 
access  as  formerly." 

*'  According  to  all  the  copper-plates,  I  had 
expected  to  encounter  a  romantic  and  rocky 
pass,  not  a  low  mountain  ridge  covered  mostly 
with  earth,  excepting  where  a  few  small  bloclu 
of  limestone  break  the  monotony;  yet  therefore 
is  Leonidas  with  his  Spartans  the  more  to  be 
prized." 

We  will  not  follow  our  author  through  the 
ecstatic  periods  that  now  follow ;  it  is  a  rood 
too  well  beaten  to  need  hammering  at  any 
longer. 

Less  personal  valour  would  now  be  re- 
quired to  defend  this  pass ;  in  the  war  with 
the  Turks  it  was  very  hotly  disputed. 
Many  old  weapons  are'found  buried  in  the 
marsh. 

A  section  on  the  means  of  remedying  the 
deficiency  of  water  in  the  Grecian  plains 
precedes  the  notice  of  this  region. 

After  this  is  an  account  of  the  Solfatara 
near  Sousaki,  with  the  description  of  a  newly 
discovered  mineral^  which  the  author  propos- 
es to  call  hydro-chrom-silicat. 

Loutraki  and  its  warm  springs  are  next 
mentioned,  and  the  first  division  of  the  work, 
continental  Greece,  is  then  completed  with  a 
subject  of  never-fiuling  interest — the  Isthmus 
of  Corinth,  and  the  possibility  of  cutting 
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through  it.     On  the  latter  subject  our  author 
thus  speaks : 

"  The  narrow  slip  of  land  between  the  con- 
tinent of  Greece  and  the  Peloponnesus,  which 
is  in  its  narrowest  portion  about  6000  metres 
broad,  occasioned  in  the  most  ancient  times, 
when  navigation  became  more  extended,  a 
desire  to  cut  through  it,  so  that  ships  sailing 
from  the  European  coast  to  Lesser  Asia  and  the 
Pontus  Euxinus  mieht  be  provided  with  a  direct 
passage  without  the  necessity  of  making  the 
dangerous  circuit  of  the  Peloponnesus.  The 
ancients,  who  commenced  and  completed  so 
many  gigantic  works,  here  also  undertook  to 
make  a  canal,  but  the  power  of  Hellas  was 
broken  and  it  ^vas  not  finished. 

On  each  side  of  the  Isthmus  a  canal  has  been 
commenced  ;  most  has  been  done  on  the  western 
side,  where  a  considerable  distance  has  b^eu 
hewn  through  the  conglomerate :  on  botli  sides 
the  walls  are  visible  evenly  hewn,  and  in  the 
southern  wall  steps  are  cut,  the  rubbish  thrown 
up  lies  above  and  forms  a  large  hill.  The  canal 
is  twenty  yards  across,  cut  some  distance  through 
the  conglomerate,  almost  level  with  the  sea ; 
the  conglomerate  to  the  east  is  undisturbed. 
Above  this  the  canal  is  continued  some  distance. 
There  are  great  banks  on  either  side,  larger 
to  the  south.  All  is  now  in  ruins  and  overgrown 
with  weeds.  The  canal  may  be  traced  for  a 
mile  or  two. 

"The  conglomerate  consists  of  lumps  about 
the  size  of  a  nst,  united  by  a  cement  of  lime  and 
day ;  it  forms  on  the  western  side  of  the  Isth- 
mus an  immense  bank  of  about  twelve  feet 
high,  in  which  are  found  on  the  surface,  mote 
to  the  north,  many  large  calcined  oyster-shells, 
ostrea,  pecten,  seipuls,  &c.,  which  are  exactly 
similar  to  the  conchyliseof  the  pi|^ent  time. 
The  upper  lumps  mixed  with  this  are  small  and 
mostly  of  quartz.  This  was  the  last  deposit  of 
the  sea  before  the  Isthmus  was  dry.  The 
northern  side  of  the  Isthmus  is  covered  with 
lumps  of  serpentine,  and  in  the  red  clay  is  much 
sand  containing  magnetic  iron. 

"  The  conglomerate  can  only  be  worked 
through  by  pick-axes  and  iron  wedges ;  greater 
masses  may  sometimes  be  separated  by  a  little 
powder  in  deep  holes,  and  prepared  for  carrying 
away.  Below  the  conglomerate  the  lumps  are 
only  in  earth,  on  the  eastern  side  eartn  and 
marl. 

"  If  this  canal,  in  the  line  of  the  ancients,  be 
adopted  (although  a  neighbouring  hollow  to  the 
north  appears  more  favourable,)  we  shall  coiue 
to  small  eminences,  where  it  will  be  required  to 
dig  thirty-six  feet  in  order  to  reach  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Farther  to  the  east  the  coarse  lime 
conglomerate  appears  by  the  sea  coast ;  it  is 
eight  to  ten  fatnoms  deep  and  broken  ofl*  ab- 
ruptly against  the  sea;  below  is  the  earthy 
marl,  hi  some  parts  of  the  canars  course  it 
would  be  necessary  to  cut  sixty  feet  deep  in 
order  to  reach  the  level  of  the  sea. 

**  Allowing  the  canal  to  be  6000  metres  in 
length,  sixty  feet  broad,  and  from  two  to  six 
and  even  ten  fathoms  deep  to  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  four  fathoms  below  the  level  that  large 
ships  might  pass,  and  it  might  not  be  too  sooo 


filled  with  sand ;  at  this  rate  several  millions 
of  cubic  metres  would  require  to  be  dug  oat. 
With  due  appointments,  however,  and  a  suffi« 
cient  number  of  workmen,  the  work  would  pro- 
gress rapidly.  To  avoid  expense  from  dilapida^ 
tions,  &c.,  it  must  be  walled  in  on  both  sides 
with  cubes  from  the  stone  quarries,  situated  at 
about  three  miles'  distance.  The  canal,  again, 
must  be  continued  in  a  straight  line  and  be 
widened  in  two  places,  that  vessels  may  make 
way  for  one  another.*^ 

Experimental  observations  must  of  course 
be  first  made.  Foreigners  may  be  obtained 
at  but  slight  exjpense  to  do  tiie  work,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  land  may  not  neglect 
their  own  occupations. 

"  The  people  of  Ealamftki  relate,  that  when 
the  canal  on  this  side  was  being  dug,  blood  was 
found ;  a  sign  that  the  Peloponnesus  was  not  to 
be  separated  from  the  main  land.  Pausanias, 
ii.  1,  5,  relates,  that  Mhe  Corinthian  Isthmus 
extends  on  the  one  hand  to  the  sea  by  Cenchrese, 
on  the  other  to  the  sea  by  Lechseon.  It  joins 
the  intermediate  land  to  a  continent  Whoever, 
therefore,  ever  undertook  to  make  an  island  of 
the  Peloponnesus,  died  before  the  Isthmus  could 
be  pierced  through.  The  spot  where  they  com- 
menced may  still  be  seen;  but  they  reached 
only  to  the  rooky  part'  (conglomerate)  '  and  no 
farther,  whilst  the  place  still  remains — as  nature 
made  it— joined  to  the  main  land.  Alexander, 
the  son  of  Pliilip,  who  desired  to  cut  through 
Mimas  (a  mountain  near  Erythrse,  in  Ionia), 
failed  in  this  one  work  pnly ;'  (also  in  the  subter- 
ranean canal  by  the  lake  of  Copa'is).  *The 
Cnidians  were  warned  by  an  oracle  not  to  cut 
through  the  Isthmus. — So  difficult  is  it  for  man 
to  wimstand  the  will  of  the  gods.' " 

*' After  Pliny,  Demetrius,  also  Cflesar,  Caius 
and  Domitius  rfero  made  fruitless  endeavoura  to 
complete  the  canal." 

The  formation  of  a  railroad  to  transport 
goods  across,  where  they  might  be  received 
by  other  ships,  is  neict  discussed,  but  the  ca- 
nal is  preferred,  provided  the  pressure  of  the 
water  do  not  form  too  great  an  obstacle. 

^*  The  water  stands,  by  measurement,  seven 
feet  higher  on  the  eastern  than  on  the  other 
side ;  this  being  the  case,  it  would  be  divided  in 
the  Corinthian  bay,  and  although  some  low 
countrv  would  be  thrown  under  water,  on  the 
one  siae,  on  the  other  new  land  would  arise, 
where  it  is  now  shallow  water ;  and  if  on  the 
castem  side,  two  neighbouring  harbours  should 
be  rendered  useless,  yet  secure  anchoring  ground 
is  close  at  hand,  and  the  advantage  obuiined 
immeasurably  predominant.'* 

The  isthmi  appear  menaced  in  every  di- 
rection. Panama  will  soon  be,  report  says, 
severed;  and  now  that  Mehemet  Ali  mu^ 
give  up  cutting  and  slaying  in  Syria,  he  nwiy 
as  well  amuse  himself  at  Suez,  and  realize 
Napoleon's  project,  by  cutting  through  it  to 
the  Red  Sea. 
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The  travels  through  the  Morea  commence, 
of  course,  with  (Corinth ;  the.spring  oi  Peirene 
ahd  Acroconnth  being  subjects  of  separate 
sections.  The  journey  from  Corinth  to  roros 
itacludes,  among  other  matter,  the  bath  of 
Helena,  Sophico,  Angelo  kastro,  Piadda,  £pi- 
dauris,  the  valley  of  Trochia,  Potamia  and 
Uara.  The  peninsula  of  Methana,  with  its 
barren  soil,  is  next  travelled  through,  and  on 
taking  ship  to  sail  round  this  peninsula,  our 
author  meets  with  divers  whose  occupation 
he  proceeds  to  describe : 

"Whilst  I  was  compelled  to  stay  there,  a 
aailing^boat  with  divers  came  alooff  the  coast; 
these  divers  cut,  and  bring  up,  me  ofBcinal 
mpoagw  growing  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  In 
order  to  see  these,  it  is  necessary  that  the  water 
be  calm  and  not  above  thirty  feet  deep.  Those 
who  dive  after  pearl  oysters  must  descend  to  a 
greater  depth.  I  will  endeavour  to  picmre  the 
manner  of  divinff  aAer  sponges,  and  the  dangers 
that  encounter  all  those  who  follow  this  prdfes- 
sion;  some  preliminary  explanations  are  how- 
ever first  required." 

These  preliminary  explanations  are  three 
in  number,  «,  ^,  >. 

The  first  is,  that  the  divers  often  seek  large  j 
marine  snails,  as  Buccinura  Tritcmium,  for] 
example,  that  are  found  in  clefts  of  the  rocks ;  \ 
these  they  sell  as  ornaments. 

The  second  is,  that  these  men  are  exposed 
to  great  danger  from  large  bivalves.     Thej 
Chama  gigas,  which  exists  in  the  Indian  seas,  | 
is  capable  of  snapping  cables  and  performing  j 
other  feats;  its  sheik  are  of  five  hundred 
pounds'  weight,  and  its  flesh  thirty.      The 
danger  from  diving  into  the  neighbourhood  of 
such  animals  as  these,  Chama  gryphoides,  &c., 
^.obvious.    Others  entangle  the  diver  in  their 
biuge  floating  hairs,  from  which  the  knife 
a}one  can  set  them  fi*ee. 

The  third  remark  is  upon  the  dangerous 
kind  of  sepia  not  generally  known  and  there- 
fore described : 

**Sejna  octopodia,  L,  S.  octopus;  modem 
Grecian;  Supiah  odopodi;  the  polyp  of  the 
ancients :  is  common  in  the  Mediterranean,  has 
eight  tentacles,  which  are  generally,  on  the 
coast  of  Greece,  not  more  than  twelve  to  eight- 
een inches  long,  because  the  animals  are  taken 
before  they  attain  any  age ;  some,  however,  are 
an  eli  in  length.  These  tentacles  have  a  ten- 
dinous consistence.  The  laigest  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean are  near  Naples,  but  the  East  Indian, 
and  those  in  the  bav  of  Mexico,  attain  an  enor- 
mous size.  One  or  these  polyps  is  sufficient  to 
hold  a  man  firmly,  and  this  accident  sometimes 
occurs  to  bathers.  They  move  themselves  in 
the  water  uncommonl^f  fast,  gmsp  whatever  liv- 
ing thing  comes  in  their  way,  and  adhere  firmly 
Xsf  it  by  means  of  suckers  on  their  tentacles, 
which  form  a  vacuum  and  cause  severe  pain. 


In  the  middle  of  the  circie  from  which  the  ten- 
tacles proceed,  is  a  hard  black  beak,  like  that  of 
the  parrot,  which  protects  the  mouth  and  can  be 
extended  beyond  its  investing  membranes;  it  is 
principally  used  in  preparing  sea-crabs  for  digest 
tion.  The  body  of^  the  animal  is  like  an  oval 
bladdtT.  They  are  brought  from  the  water,  on 
the  coast  of  Greece,  principally  by  means  df 
spearing ;  they  are  then  laid  on  a  stone,  that  all 
the  mucus  may  run  ofi*.  To  prepare  them, 
when  firesh,  for  eating,  they  are  generally  spitted 
with  their  long  tentacles  bound  together,  and 
roasted  over  ccraJs,  or  steamed  and  eaten  with 
lemon  juice.  They  taste  like  crabs,  but  are  not 
easy  of  digestion.  They  may  be  dried,  and,  in 
that  state,  are  brought  to  market.  The  Gre- 
cians prize  these  polyps  very  much ;  and,  among 
the  Komans,  they  were  considered  a  luxuiy; 
we  therefore  often  see  them  pictured  on  the 
walls  of  their  dining  rooms.*' 

The  occupation  of  the  diver  is  now  ex- 
plained ;  ana,  so  interesting  does  our  author 
consider  it,  that  a  separate  chapter,  of  little 
more  than  a  page,  is  devoted  to  it,  and  the 
words  also  printed  in  a  type  larger  than  that 
adopted  in  the  rest  of  the  work.  We  can- 
not, therefore,  do  otherwise  than  quote  from 
this  important  section. 

'*  On  board  of  a  small  sailing-boat  sat  two 
naked  men,  tanned  by  the  sun,  each  braced  with 
a  black  belt,  in  which  was  a  large  strong  knife. 
They  gazed  down  into  the  sea — suddenly  one 
of  them  stretches  out  his  arms,  and  tracing  the 
palms  of  his  hands  close  together,  plunges  into 
the  wave.  The  water  soon  closed  above  him 
— after  a  few  minutes  it  was  again  disturbed, 
and  the  diver  re-appeared  with  a  large  sponge* 
climbed  into  his  little  vessel,  threw  down  bis 
prize  carelessly,  and  again  gazed  into  the  deep. 
Thus,  in  calm  weather,  the  whole  day  is  spent, 
until  at  last,  perhaps,  the  diver  descends  to  rise 
no  more. 

"  To  provide  sustenance  for  his  &mily,  to  in- 
crease the  stock  of  his  sponges,  the  poor  man 
labours  until  he  is  overcome  with  weariness, 
and  the  blood  strean^s  from  his  nose  and  eara, 
minglinfir  with  the  ^een  wave :  should  cramp 
seize  his  limbs  during  the  hour  of  his  labour, 
he  falls  at  once. 

"  By  the  rocky  shore  there  are  many  hollows 
and  crevices,  in  which  the  snakes  before-men- 
tioned are  found.  On  the  floor  and  walls  of 
these  cavities  the  diver  seeks  his  prey  ;  but  if 
he  be  not  cautious  of  the  large  bivalves,  that  are 
fixed  with  open  shells  around  the  entrance,  if 
he  approach  them  too  near,  they  will,  for  pro- 
tection, close  these  shells,  and  with  enormous 
power  grasp  the  diver.  If  he  succeed  not  in 
effecting  his  escape  soon,  the  cool  watery  grotto 
is  his  grave. 

'*  And  if  the  successful  adventurer  have  load- 
ed himself  with  the  booty,  and  hastens  back  to 
the  sunny  world,  he  is  open  to  the  attack  of  that 
hysena  of  the  sea,  the  greedy  shark,  and  the 
diver  and  his  prey  are  preyed  upon  by  this  new 
enemy. 

**  Oflen,  in  the  bed  of  the  sea,  the  horrid  po- 
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lyp,  with  his  eight  anns,  einlHraces  the  divei,  i  fnm  Mjii,  ift  now  minted;  fiom  the  foot  a( 
and  soon,  with  the  infliction  of  buminar  agony, !  the  rock  in  which  tfie  cave  is  fetmd,  thettj 
fixes  himself  with  his  siwkers;  if  the  knife  do  |fl^^  the  spring  of  Cephalaris,  that  at  onc6 
not  then  soon  separate  the  monster's  fettering  !  ^  poweifil  streaii,  and  supplies  several 

bands,  the  arm  of  death  is  upon  that  man  of  i         ^     ^n      r     j  TL  '     •    ""A'r"^"  ~ 

hazardous  employment,  and  no  more  will  he  ;  Powder-mills  placed  there  m  consequence  of 
ascend  to  the  world."  )  tl^e  deserted  situation  of  the  place,  that  no 

I  danger  may  result  from  accidents. 
Dr.  Fiedler  now  crosses  over  to  the  Island  |      The  opinions  of  Pausanias  (vii.  37,  4)  are 
of  ^gina,  a  full  description  of  which  foUows.  j  next  quoted.     The  cave  is  thus  described: — 
Near  the  ruins  of  Palseochoro  is  a  volcanic 

fissure  in  the  mountain,  which  is  fearflilly  '  "  ^^o®*  '^^der  the  cavern  is  the  new  high 
pictured  before  us  in  the  next  Hthogniphic  j'^^^^o  Tripoh^za,  some  twenty  feet  above  wbich 

^lustration.    The  rocks  upon  rocksli  wild  i  t^:^^^^J  ^u^.  rT.^l!'rTr^i/  .fZ  ^X 
^   .       xi_     .     A  J  £    X       I,  J  xi.        ^^  immense  lallen  fragment  oi  rock,  at  tne  side 

confusion,  the  stunted  fig-tree  here  and  there, ,  of  which  we  enter :  a  dark,  long,  and  lofty  space 
occasional  blighted  shrubs,  with  the  temfic  i  opens  upon  us,  and  hundreds  of  bats  flit,  in  the 
perspective  of  nature  in  ruins,  are  placed  in  i  visible  darkness,  around  the  head  of  the  distuib* 
every  detail  of  stem  reality  be£)re  our  eyes.  { er.    The  cavern  is  formed  by  the  fall  of  lower 

Poros  and  its  vicmity,  the  island  of  Sph«-  jime  banks,  caused,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the 
ria,  the  steep  coast  of  Kalaureia,  the  Citron  ^'"^^  ^»^  «^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^*?  little  day-light 
Forest  and  Troizen  next  follow. 

The  journey  torn  Poros  to  Nauplia,  over  ^^^^  ^„„^„  »^p„„  ,„^  momtiu*  "v««  v/*  «*..  *«v/-- 
Kranidi  and  Linmes,  includes  the  island  of ,  ster.    Accordmg  to  the  mble,  the  animal  was 
Hydra,  the  town  Hermione,  the  village  of  here  found  by  Hercules,  and  hunted  with  arrows 
Didymo,  the  holy  territory  of  Asclepias,  and  from  his  lair, 
the  village  of  Cmli  '     **  It  is  worth  while  to  visit  this  cavern ;  it  is 

The  remams  of  the  theatre  of  the  Epidau-  J*®.*'^  *"^"^*°^i'"li^*'^^'J5^^ 

•k  J .         L-'        f  ill   h  1      ^®  impression  it  makes  when  imperfectly  lUu- 


enters  the  cavern,  reaches  it  above  the  rock  at 
the  entrance,  the  same  that  Hercules  is  said  to 
have  rolled  upon  the  undying  head  of  the  mon- 


rians  are  thus  described :  speaking  of  the  holy 
territory — 


mined,  as  it  is  in  the  full  light  of  dav  without, 
is  deeper  than  that  we  bear  away  from  other 


"  This  immense  place  lies  very  retired  and  !  caves  of  this  kind ;  as,  for  example,  that  in  the 
private,  surrounded  by  mountains;  but  every  |  Pentelicon.  If  to  the  feeling  it  excites  we  add, 
thing  glorious  is  annihilated,  the  theatre  of  the  !  in  our  imagination,  the  Hydra  with  his  fifty 
Epidaurians  alone  was  too  large  for  the  barba-  heads,  swollen  with  poison,  crouching  in  his 
rians  to  destroy.  It  is  prudently  situated  with-  den  of  obscurity,  the  spot,  so  appropriate  for  the 
in  the  holy  territoiy,  to  the  south  of  the  first-  i  purpose,  acquires  increased  interest." 
named  reservoir,  ana  occupies  the  whole  side  of!  i       •         r 

a  low  mountain ;  it  is  so  overgrown  with  shrubs  The  traveller  now  offers  explanations  of 
and  vegetation,  that  it  might  be  mistaken,  in  the  fable ;  the  first  assumes  the  possibility  of 
the  distance,  for  a  green  declivity.    At  a  great  a  dangerous  water  snake  havmg  taken  up  his 


height  the  seats  of  white  marble  are  well  pre- 
served, with  a  fine  polish,  only  the  lower  ones 
are  triflingly  injured :  in  the  middle  of  the  low- 
est row  stood  a  single  marble  seat,  like  an  arm- 
chair; this  is  overthrown.  The  theatre  is  of 
great  size,  the  scene,  however,  small ;  it  is  cut 
ofiT  behind  by  a  running  brook  of  water.  Pau- 
sanias thus  (ii.  27,  5)  mentions  this  theatre  :— 
*  The  Roman  theatres  excel  all  others  in  splen- 
dour, it  is  true,  as  that  of  the  Arcadians  at  Me* 
ffalopolis  exceeds  in  size ;  but,  in  harmony  and 
beauty,  what  architect  could  dare  to  measure 
his  works  with  that  of  a  Polvcleitus  ?  for  it  was 
Polydeitus  •  that  constructea  this  edifice.' " 

Nauplia  and  its  fortresses  are  then  de- 
scribed ;  after  which  the  traveller  passes  over 
toMyU. 

The  cave  of  the  Lemsean  Hydra,  not  &r 


abode  in  the  grotto.  The  small  population 
in  those  times  would  have  allowed  animals, 
now  destroyed  while  young,  to  attain  a  fear- 
ful size.  To  this  opinion  the  doctor  himself 
clings,  and  rejects  the  oCher,  namely,  that — 

''  The  spring  divides  into  fifty  channels,  which, 
it  is  true,  inundate  the  land  towards  the  sea : 
this  is  to  represent  the  Hydra.  The  marsh 
thus  formed  was  never  dangerous,  or  suflicient 
to  be  a  cause  of  alarm ;  it  has  too  much  vegeta* 
tion,  and  is  one  of  the  most  harmless  in  the 
land;  it  still  exists,  and  therefore  there  would 
be  no  authority  for  saying  that  Hercules  over- 
came the  Hydra,  and  that  its  head  could  not 
again  sprout  forth." 

The  author  thus  vindicates  the  trust  he 
reposes  in  the  legends  of  antiquity. 


*  DiBtinguisbed  equally  as  a  statuary  and  archi< 
tect.    His  noblest  work,  in  the  former  capacily.  wmt  |      „  ^      j^        j^  j      .    .              ^^^^^  to       i^t 
ituc  of  ivorv  and  ffold  erected  in  the  Herffiam  i         ^"  *«*>»»  «w*^, r 


the  statue 


t.    .u   -.•.•         fA-  jtfut  5-j   o^u      out  amomr  the  ffods  and  heroes  of  remotest  an- 

by  the  citizens  of  Argos  and  Mvcene.    Vide  Strabo,   ^r^  »mw"K  '^uc  •jwuo  »""         „k«««  .^r^  ^^  -«;i 

Book  8.  For  many  Ind  interesting  facts  connected  ,  tiquity,  distingmshed  men,  whose  good  or  evil 
into  one  complete  mass  on  him  and  other  ancient  I  deeds  have  been  exaggerated  and  ornamented 
anistt,  see  Sillig'e  Dlctionarv  of  the  ArtisU  of  An-  by  those  of  their  own  times,  and  still  more  so 
tiqmiy.  by  posterity ;  the  imagination  of  man  loves  the 
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marvelloas.  If  the  heroes  of  antiquity  are  but 
air  and  vapour,  how  could  those  bones,  those 
weapons,  have  been  described  as  theirs,  which 
we  now  discover  in  their  graves  ?  For  example, 
we  may  mention  the  grave  of  Achilles,  near 
Troy,  and  also  many  others,  if  they  might  be 
opened,  or  the  place  pointed  out  in  which  they 
are  to  be  found.** 

Without  coincidiDg  with  our  traveller 
to  the  full  extent  of  his  opinions  on  this 
subject,  we  pass  from  this  to  other  mat- 
ters. 

The  next  journey  is  through  the  Mustos, 
over  Ajio  Petro,  to  Tripolitza.  Another 
chapter  is  devoted  to  Mantineia ;  Eolinaes 
and  the  valley  of  Curotas  are  in  the  next 
section  j  soon  after  Sparta  itself. 

The  Porfido  Verde  Antico,  near  Krokeie, 
is  then  considered.  Marathonisi,  Cape 
Coulendiani,  Lakki,  Cape  Malea  and  Cer- 
igo  follow  in  succession. 

From  the  account  of  the  harbour  of 
Porto  Q,uaglio^  we  must  extract  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

"On  our  arrival  we  saw  neither  house  nor 
light,  once  only  the  stillness  of  night  was  broken 
by  the  sound  of  a  horn. 

"5th.  In  the  morning  we  were  enabled  to 
perceive  the  extent  of  the  haven,  which  has  ex- 
cellent anchorage  ground,  and  is  fenced  in  by 
high  mountains.  To  the  north,  on  a  projection 
of  rock,  there  is  a  strong  and  lonesome  monas- 
tery ;  to  the  east,  on  the  mountain  heights,  a 
tower.  To  the  south,  near  the  shore  and  be- 
neath the  steep  rock,  is  a  white  broad  building, 
something  like  a  tower,  which  Captain  Gligora 
Konchona  has  lately  built  for  himself.  I  landed 
to  visit  him;  he  had  put  on  a  beautiful  new 
imiform,  received  me  m  a  friendly  manner,  and 
led  me  into  his  dwelling.  A  steep  flight  of  steps 
led  to  the  door,  one  story  high ;  at  the  side  of 
the  steps  a  long  beam  was  placed,  parallel  to 
them,  against  the  wall  to  serve  as  a  rail.  The 
space  within  the  house  was  not  subdivided; 
raised,  as  usual,  a  step  above  the  entrance ;  upon 
this  part  were  spread  out  brown  covers,  and  two 
pillows;  a  box  with  a  red  cover  over  it  was 
given  me  for  a  seat;  against  the  walls  hung 
pieces  of  clothing,  shirts,  fiistanelles,  pistols,  and 
a  new  Nuremberg  looking-glass,  two  feet  high ; 
beneath  it  were  wooden  boxes,  chests,  &c 
In  the  lower  division,  near  the  entrance,  were 
jugs,  pitchers,  moulds,  &c.  Two  old  women 
were  here  sifting  meal,  and  afterwards  kneaded 
bread.  The  few  small  windows  were  all  stop- 
ped up ;  the  only  light  proceeded  from  the  open 
door  on  one  side.  The  captain  brought  from  a 
cupboard  in  the  wall  a  little  flask  uf  raki,  took 
from  a  shelf  a  couple  of  English  cofiee-cups,  in 
which  coffee  was  made;  a  large,  broken  and 
dry  biscuit  served  as  rusk,  a  glass  water-bottle 
was  full  of  clear  suffar,  and  a  jar  of  honey  was 
produced  from  a  large  box;  we  then  break- 
fasted." 

The  Western  coast   of  the  Maina  is 


then  traveraed ;  the  state  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  these  barren  clifl^s  in  former  times 
must  indeed  have  been  fearful : — 

*'  Notwithstanding  the  troubles  to  which  he 
was  subject,  the  Mainot  would  remain  in  his 
tower,  often  in  open  war  with  his  neighbour, 
and  the  feud  has  endured  through  generations ; 
when  an  inhabitant  of  one  tower  was  perceived, 
he  would  be  immediately  fired  at  by  his  neigh- 
bour to  avenge  insult  offered  by  one  ancestor  to 
another.  Revenge  was  the  feeling  that  pre- 
dominated. Gins  thus  remained  for  twenty 
years  at  home,  death  threatening  them  at  every 
step  they  took  away  from  the  shelter  of  their 
own  towers.  Small  iron  cannon  were  generally 
possessed  by  every  owner." 

All  traces  of  this  spirit  have  now  dis- 
appeared, as  the  towers  themselves  have 
crumbled  into  dust. 

Kalamata  occupies  the  next  chapter, 
after  which  we  come  to  Ithome  and  Mea- 
s^ne :  the  walls  of  the  latter  town  are  still 
standing ;  and  the  great  gate,  together 
with  the  ruins  and  their  neighbourhood, 
give  opportunity  for  a  very  pretty  litho- 
graph which  illustrates  this  chapter. 

A  very  interesting  account  of  Megalo- 
polis, its  rise,  progress  and  present  ap- 
pearance, follows.  In  Megalopolis  was 
the  largest  theatre  of  Greece,  now  stand- 
ing, deprived  of  all  ornament,  and  not  by 
any  means  so  interesting  as  that  in  the 
holy  territory,  a  description  of  which  has 
already  been  extracted. 

Soon  after,  we  have  a  section  upon  Andri- 
zena ;  the  claims  possessed  by  this  place,  and 
by  Arcadia,  to  the  admiration  they  have  ob- 
tained, are  thus  stated : — 

"  Andrizena  is  called  the  prettiest  spot  in 
Greece ;  it  lies  pleasantly  situated  on  the  upper 
declivity  of  the  lower  mountains,  among  gar- 
dens and  trees,  cypresses,  in  great  number,  ris- 
ing predominant.  The  houses  are  mostly  large, 
the  inhabitants  noted  for  obstinacy.  Below  this 

f>lace  are  vineyards,  and  in  the  distance  also  the 
ower  hills  are  covered  with  verdure.  Andri- 
zena, therefore,  is,  without  dispute,  the  fairest 
place  in  Arcadia. 

"  But  Arcadia : — of  this,  heated  imaginations, 
that  have  never  seen  the  spot,  have  been  dream- 
ing nothing  but  what  is  fair,  delicate,  and  poet- 
ical ;  why  they  have  done  so  it  is  diflScult  to 
conceive;  for  neither  the  Arcadians  themselves, 
nor  the  other  ancient  Greeks,  knew  anything  of 
the  matter.  Here  were  never  delicate  forms, 
here  were  no  picturesque  and  luxuriant  spots. 
Arcadia  is  a  mountainous  tract  of  country  ;  as 
such,  it  is  blessed  with  fresh  water ;  it  is  also, 
next  to  Achaia,  more  full  of  forests  than  other 
parts  of  the  Peloponnesus.  The  ancient  Arca- 
dians went  clothed  in  skins,  were  rough  and 
warlike,  knew  not  even  the  meaning  of  an  airy 
figure ;  their  pastortil  life  neither  was  nor  is  at 
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allluxcinant;  wemciet  with  diity«&eed  shep> 
herds,  whose  long  shaggy  hair  hangs  ahoat  their 
head,  surrounded  by  a  host  of  snarling  savage 
dogs,  that  attack  us  on  the  slightest  approach 
to  familiarity." 

See,  then,  on  how  slender  a  foundation 
hangB  the  correctness  of  one  half  of  our  lan- 
guishing poems ;  these  are  the  gentle  shep- 
herds th^t  recline  in  these  grassy  vales,  pro- 
vided with  pipes — ^for  music  not  tobacco— 
and  gentle  shepherdesses.  Alas!  that  the 
dream  should  ever  have  been  interrupted  by 
such  matter-of-fact  sentences  as  these ! 

The  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Basss,  described 
soon  after,  forms  a  very  interesting  section 
from  which  we  have  no  space  to  quote. 

Several  chapters  are  now  occupied  by 
purely  geological  inquiries,  intermixed  as 
usual  with  lighter  matter. 

Next  is  the  journey  fix)m  Gastuni  to  Pa- 
tras,  then  from  Patras  to  Diwri,  from  Diwri 
over  Psophis,  Kalawriti  to  the  Styx. 

A  view  of  the  Styx  is  the  last  illustration, 
and  the  spot  is  thus  described : — 

'^  Above,  at  the  steepest  part  of  the  mountain, 
is  a  broad  strip,  darker  than  the  rest  of  the  rock, 
which  is  throughout  of  a  black  hue ;  this  strip  i 
marks  the  course  of  the  Styx.    The  fall  is  more  i 
remarkable  at  the  end  of  May,  and  in  June, 
when  the  snow  is  melting ;  the  Styx  has  no  i 
spring  at  its  source.    When  1  saw  it,  late  in  ' 
October,  although  it  had  rained  heavily,  there 
was  no  waterfau  whatever. 

**  The  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  call 
the  Styx  the  black  water,  because  it  is  of  that 
colour  wherever  it  touches  the  rock.  Below 
are  some  small  hollows  in  the  rock.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  neighbouring  villages  affirm,  to 
this  dav,  that  ghosts  wander  on  this  spot,  and 
that  wnoever  drank  of  the  water  of  the  Styx 
would  never  die;  while  those  who  were  ill 
would  at  once  be  healed  of  their  sickness.  Shep- 
herds, on  the  contrary,  told  travellers  in  1812, 
that  the  waters  of  the  Styx  were  poisonous,  and 
were  astonished  to  see  them  venture  to  drink  of 
it.  This  water,  being  snow-water,  recently 
melted,  is  excessively  cold ;  it  would  therefore 
be  of  course  dangerous  for  those  heated  with 
exercise  to  drink  of  it." 

The  information  afforded  by  Pausanias  on 
this  subject  is  next  adduced.  The  poisonous 
property  of  the  water — its  wonderful  power 
of  melting  horn,  bones,  iron,  lead,  silver,  gold, 
&c.  of  breaking  crockery,  and  other  similar 
statements. 

The  destruction  or  capture  of  five  thousand 
Greeks,  who  had  taken  refuge  here  in  the  war 
with  the  Tuiks,  is  then  related.  The  geolo- 
gy of  the  spot  concludes  this  section,  and  the 
foUowing  one  is  devoted  to  the  Gypsum  near 
Zaroukla. 

Megaspileon,    the    largest   monastery   of 


Greece,  is  fully  described ;  we  shall  extract 
merely  -an  account  of  its  general  appear- 
ance:— 

"  The  only  entrance  on  the  side  we  approach" 
ed  is  guardeiil  by  a  strong  wall  full  of  loopholes* 
A  narrow  gate,  that  a  pack-horse  can  scarcely 
pass,  leads  us  through,  and  we  obtain  a  view  of 
the  monastery.  It  is  built  a^inst  a  steep  mass 
of  conglomerate,  120  yards  m  height,  before  a 
broad  cave  into  which  it  is  worked.  This  cave 
was  formerly  the  oracle  of  Hercules  Buraikos ; 
whoever  made  inquiries  prayed  before  the  small 
statue  of  the  god,  and  then  taking  four  from  a 
heap  of  dice  thai  were  scattered  around,  threw 
them  upon  the  table.  On  each  dice  were  marks, 
explanations  of  which  were  given  in  a  list  kept 
on  the  spot,  and  thus  the  answer  was  obtained. 
The  cave  is  now  completely  filled  by  the  monas- 
tery built  within  it.  The  lower  part,  in  front, 
consists  of  strong  walls  built  of  square  stone ;  it 
is  upon  these  that  the  monastery  is  built,  one 
dwelling  over  another.  At  a  great  height 
on  this  wall  are  two  wooden  corridors  into 
which  the  cells  of  the  monks  open,  thus  render- 
ed darker;  each  has,  generally,  two  inhabit- 
ants." 


The  monastery  itself  is  then,  with  all  its 
appointments,  minutely  described. 

The  traveller  then  returns,  over  Wostitza, 
to  Patras. 

One  of  the  principal  duties  of  Dr.  Fiedler 
being  to  examine  the  state  of  the  brown  coals 
near  Kumi  in  Eubcea,  (which  the  inhabitants 
were  desirous  of  parting  with,)  it  is  from 
Nauplia  to  EubcBa  that  his  steps  are  next 
directed. 

The  island  of  Eubcea,  in  a  geological  point 
of  view,  is  then  fully  described ;  dividing  it 
next  into  three  districts,  viz.  1.  Karysto  and 
Stura ;  2.  Chalcis  and  Kumi ;  3.  Aerechori 
and  Lithada ;  each  of  these  is  separately  in- 
vestigated. 

From  the  notice  of  Carysto  we  shall  ex- 
tract a  few  remarks  upon  the  Amianthus : — 

• 

**  In  ancient  times  great  importance  was  at- 
tached to  the  discoveiy  of  this  Asbestos,  which 
even  Strabo  mentioned  (x.  p.  446)  when  speak- 
ing of  Carjrstos,  Mannanon,  and  Styra :  '  a  stone 
is  found  m  this  place  which  can  be  spun  and 
woven ;  clothing  is  made  of  it,  which,  when  it 
is  dirty,  is  thrown  into  the  fire,  and  the  flame 
cleans  it  in  the  same  manner  as  water  purifies 
linen  stufis.* 

''It  is  well  known  that  the  ancients  used 
these  garments  to  wrap  around  their  dead, 
when  they  burned  them,  that  no  portion  of  the 
ashes  might  be  lost ;  but  now  such  linen  is  too 
expensive  and  also  out  of  fashion. 

"  The  present  use  of  Asbestos  is  very  limited  ; 
it  cannot  be  worn  as  clothing  next  the  skin,  as  it 
causes  irritation.  *  *  *  It  may  be  used  for 
lampwicks,  &c.  •  *  *  but  it  would  be  better  to 
bum  cotton,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  a  little  more 
land  being  necessarily  cultivated  for  the  pur- 
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Tb»  tuMEt  ohaptor  tekm^  in  dine  coum^ 
Gbalcifl  and  Kumi ;  and  the  next  is  occupied 
by  the  detailed  investigation  of  the  brown 
coals,  occupyixig  five-and-twenty  pages. 

A  visit  to  the  monastery  of  the  Saviour,  by 
Kumi,  is  related  in  the  following  section. 
Here  is  a  view,  which  of  all  other  things,  is 
best  calculated  to  give  an  idea  of  the  nature 
of  the  country : — 

•*The  view  from  this  spot"  (an  eminence 
near  Eumi|  "  is  of  considerable  extent :  to  the 
south  are  low  mountains  covered  only  with 
brush-wood ;  to  the  west  we  look  down  into  a 
barren  rocky  vale,  with  a  brook  swollen  by  the 
rains,  that  proceeds  from  the  coal  district ;  to 
the  northwest,  opposite  the  steep  declivitjr,  is  a 
vet  taller  chalk  cliff;  in  the  blue  distance  is  the 
furkish  coast  by  the  canal  of  Trikeri ;  to  the 
north,  and  to  the  east,  are  the  islands  of  Skyro, 
Chilidromia,  Skopelo,  and  others ;  below  roars 
the  sea,  covering  the  coast  with  white  surf,  and 
rocky  shoals  indicate  theur  dangerous  presence 
by  streaks  of  foaming  water ;  the  coasts  how- 
ever were  barren,  not  the  cry  of  a  sea-mew  en- 
livened the  bare  cliffs,  the  sound  of  the  sea  only 
beat  unceasingly  against  the  rocks.  *  *  *  The 
dreary  stillness  was  distasteful  to  us  all,  and  we 
returned  in  silence  to  the  monastery." 

The  monastic  &re  is  thus  described : — 

'*  We  sat  a  long  time  by  the  dull  glow  of  the 
fire,  whilst,  from  the  church  without,  the  choral 
petition,  *  Kyrie  eleison,'  broke  upon  our  ears. 
At  last  the  abbot  came,  with  him  who  had 
shown  us  the  castle,  and  a  boy  brought,  after 
the  Turkish  fashion,  a  large  copper  tray  tinned 
over  and  surrounded  with  a  margin  two  inches 
hij?h ;  on  it  were  a  plate  with  virgin  honey,  a 
plate  of  walnuts,  and  a  glass  bottle  with  a  long 
curved  neck.  The  boys  and  monks  cracked  the 
walnuts  and  threw  the  kernels  into  the  honey, 
in  this  they  were  stirred  round  with  a  fork,  and 
so  eaten. 

"The  abbot  poured  out  a  glass  of  strong, 
sweet  raki,  and  handed  it  to  me  with  a  wish  for 
health.  This  sweet  dish,  which  is  much  to  be 
commended,  occupied  us  some  time ;  when  we 
had  ended,  the  monks  left,  and  we  remmed  to 
the  fire. 

"  After  some  time,  a  similar  but  much  larger 
tray  was  brought,  on  which  the  dishes  stood ;  two 
carved  fowls,  steamed  in  butter  and  onions,  with 
a  large  plate  of  paste  prepared  in  the  monas- 
tery, and  which  they  caUea  macaroni,  cooked  in 
a  quantity  of  fat ;  beside  this  was  resinous 
wine,  with  a  glass.  The  abbot  drank  first,  an- 
other then  tasted,  and  the  glass  went  round, 
each  giving  and  returning  courteous  wishes  for 
health  and  happiness.  The  cup-bearer  was  a 
handsome  man,  such  as  is  seldom  found  in  mo- 
nasteries ;  he  had  a  free,  open  forehead,  straight 
well-formed  nose,  brown  beard,  and  fine  com- 
plexion ;  but  his  clear  eyes  were  not  easily  ob- 
served, for  he  looked  always  straight  before 
him,  and  never  in  any  man's  face.  He  carried 
the  little  glass  about  constantly  refilled,  withqut 


intemiiasiQn.  A  tee«nd  ooone  coomted  of  lul- 
lau,  fowl,  a  laige  {date  of  salad  with  oil  and 
vinegar,  very  aalt  goat's  cheese,  and  an  dder 


wine." 

Cape  Chili  is  next  described,  the  peasage 
from  Kumi  to  Xerochori,  the  baths  of  Hei^ 
cules,  the  journey  from  Lipdo  to  Lithada,  and 
the  return  to  Xerochori,  follow  in  succession. 

The  visit  to  a  French  colonist  in  Euboea, 
with  the  civilized  comforts  of  sofa,  lustres, 
looking-glasses,  &c.,  is  dilated  upon  with  all 
the  rapture  of  one  who,  as  he  says,  had  been 
wandering  for  nearly  six  weeks. 

Such  being  the  case,  we  are  not  surprised 
at  reading  the  enthusiastic  expressions  of  his 
gratification,  scarcely  even  at  seeing  the 
fnendljr  politeness  of  the  colonist  immor- 
talized in  Pica,  a  type  to  which  the  body  of 
the  work  does  not  aspire. 

Returning  to  Xerochori,  the  traveller  then 
set  sail  for  the  Sporades,  is  driven  back  by  a 
storm;  on  a  second  attempt  succeeds,  at 
great  hazard,  in  reaching  them,  and  there 
this  division  of  the  work  ends. 

A  view  of  the  most  important  plants  of 
Greece  now  follows.  These  are  considered 
in  a  popular  and  practical,  rather  than  in  a 
purely  botanical,  point  of  view,  and  supply 
exactly  that  information  which  is  not  gene- 
rally found  in  a  botanical  woric;  the  avail* 
able  value  of  the  plants  is  considered ;  those 
are  noticed  which,  though  not  indigenous, 
might,  with  advantage,  be  introduced  for  use 
or  ornament ;  and  many  are  especially  pointed 
out  as  worthy  of  cultivation.  This  division 
of  the  work  is  thus  arranged : 

"I.  Films. 
II.  Forest  plants. 

A.  Pines. 

Appendix,  Pines  worthy  of  culture. 

B.  Those  with  leaves. 

a.  xreeSi 
Appendix.  Trees  of  this  class  worthy  of  culture. 

jtf.  Shrubs  and  weeds. 
Appendix.  Shrubs  worthy  of  culture. 

The  vine, 
ni.  Fruit  trees. 
IV.  Grain. 

Appendix.  Herbs  for  feeding  cattle, 
v.  Vegetables  (for  food). 

VI.  Pot  herbs. 

VII.  Medicinal  plants. 

VIII.  Plants  us«i  in  the  arts. 

IX.  Flowere." 

From  this  table  of  contents,  the  manner 
m  which  the  subject  is  treated  will  at  once 
be  evident.  We  shall  not  go  through  each 
m  succession,  for  that  would  be  an  unnece»- 
wry  labour ;  but  will  extract  a  few  descrip- 
tions, as  specimens  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  separate  plants  are  handled,  and  quote 
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such  passages  as  may  appear  of  pardcular  in- 
terest 

The  different  trees  or  shrubs,  according  to 
their  importance,  occupy  each  more  or  less 
of  the  author's  attention.  We  will  take  one 
of  the  riiortest  articles  as  a  specimen ;  among 
the  several  poplars  is 

''  P.  Graca.  Acmti}  modem  gr.  The  Grecian 
Poplar. 

*<  It  grows  in  Euboea  near  brooks,  by  Carvsto, 
Rukla,  Ajio  Dimitri ;  in  the  Morea.  It  is  close- 
ly allied  to  the  aspen  (P.  tremola).  It  grows  to 
a  tall  and  slender  tree.  The  foliage  is  food  for 
cattle.  The  bark  contains  tannin,  and  yields, 
when  young,  like  the  leaves,  yellow  colouring 
matter;  the  fibres  take  fire  easilv,  and  are 
used  therefore  for  burning  tiles.  Tne  wood  is 
white,  light,  and  may  be  used  by  carpenters, 
joiners,  or  carvers,  in  the  manufacture  of  furni- 
ture ;  also  will  serve  as  building  material,  if  it  be 
not  enK>sed  to  wet.  The  ashes  of  its  charcoal 
serve  for  the  manufacture  of  coarse  gunpowder ; 
they  will,  when  ignited,  continue  to  glow  for  a 
long  time." 

Among  those  recommended  for  culture  in 
the  Appendix  to  shrubs  and  weeds,  we  will 
select  one  also,  as  a  specimen;  under  the 
head  "  Spartium"  we  have 

'*  S.  scoFARroM.    Broom. 

**  Grows  to  a  height  of  firom  four  to  ten  feet; 
is  a  forest  weed,  valuable,  however,  in  the  fd- 
lowing  respects.  The  flowers  yiedd  honey,  and 
a  yellow  dve.  The  foliage  is  eaten  by  goats  and 
sheep.  The  branches  will  make  hedges  or 
brooms.  The  inner  bark  makes  coarse  sacking, 
even  paper.  The  wood  is  firm,  white  vein^ 
with  brown ;  useful  to  turners.  The  ashes  are 
said  to  contain  much  potass.*'* 

A  most  elaborate  and  valuable  treatise  on 
the  vine  and  the  wines  of  Greece  next  fbl- 
lows. 

It  commences  with  mentioning  the  wild 
varieties  found  in  Greece,  which,  however, 
proceed  merely  from  seeds  carried  away  by 
the  birds  from  cultivated  vineyards.  The 
fruit  of  these  is.  small,  and  often  not  eata- 
ble ;  the  vine  is  supposed  to  have  flourish- 
ed in  a  wild  state  originally  in  Arabia  Felix, 
Armenia  or  Georgia. 

Introduced  by  the  Phcenicians  into  the 
islands  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  it  travel- 
led thence  to  Sicily  and  Italy,  and  from 
thence  to  Marseilles,  France,  and  lastly  into 
Germany. 

The  wild  vine  is  then  described,  and,  after 
this,  the  &ble  of  the  introduction  of  grapes 
and  their  use  by  Bacchus ;  thence  varieties 
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of  sdl,  position,  and  cultivation  have  given 
rise  to  the  different  kinds. 

''  The  most  important  thing  in  connection  with 
all  these  varieties,  is,  t?uit  all  the  wines  of  Greece 
might  be  goody  and  the  greater  number  of  them 
excellent,  if  the  vine  ana  its  produce  were  right' 
ly  treated.  But  it  is  now  generally  the  case 
that  Grecian  wine  is  hardly  to  be  endured  by  the 
pdate  of  a  stranger.  Boddwell  (Class.  Tour.  L 
pp.  212  and  144)  says,  that  sour  beer  in  Knglaf^d 
is  far  preferable  to  the  resinous  wine  (rezinato) 
in  Greece." 

The  ancients  also  adopted  this  practice 
of  adding  resin  to  their  wine ;  and  therefore 
the  staff  of  Thyrsus,  bound  with  green  ivy, 
has  a  pine  cone  at  its  point,  which,  at  the 
same  time,  represented  a  Phallus. 

So  bad  is  mis  wine,  that  the  author,  on 
first  visiting  Greece,  imagined  that,  by  mis- 
take, a  medicine  had  been  set  before  him 
containing  turpentine,  when  this  was  brought. 
An  estimate  is  then  made  as  to  which  is  more 
nauseous,  the  wine  rezinato,  or  the  sour,  un- 
resined  beverage. 

A  short  account  follows  of  the  mode  of 
preparing  wine. 

'*  In  each  vineyard  is  an  oblong  receiver  6  feet 
by  9  in  length,  and  3  feet  by  6  in  breadth,  a  cou- 
ple of  feet  deep,  and  lined  with  cement  to  nuke 
It  water-proof;  on  one  of  the  narrow  sides  the 
floor  is  inclined,  that  the  expressed  juice  m^ 
flow  through  an  opening:*  into  another  receiver, 
generally  circular,  which  is  a  few  feet  broad» 
and  also  made  water-proof  in  the  same  maimer 
as  the  upper  one.  At  the  time  of  vintage 
the  ripe  bunches  are  cut  off,  and  thrown  into  the 
upper  and  larger  receiver,  where  they  are  trod- 
den by  the  naked  feet  of  men  and  the  oldest 
women.  The  juice  runs  off  into  the  lower  cis- 
tern, whence  it  is  drawn  off  into  Aoxt,  These 
are  rough  goat-skins,  turned  with  the  hairy  side 
inwards,  and  bound  tightly  together  at  the  feet ; 
the  liquor  is  poured  in  at  the  neck,  which  is  then 
tightly  tied.  One  of  these  skins  being  tied  on 
each  side  of  the  pack-saddle,  it  is  thus  carried 
home.  Being  then  thrown  jnto  the  owner's 
cask,  perhaps  he  possesses  but  one,  fermenta- 
tion commences.  The  better  kind  of  wine  is 
sometimes  put  into  large  jugs.  Already  in  the 
vineyard,  when  with  the  husks,  fermentation 
has  commenced,  and  some  of  the  husks  pass 
into  the  lower  receiver,  but  when  at  home,  to 
assist  its  progress  a  quarter  part  of  water  is  add- 
ed, often  more;  and  as  no  one  knows  how  long 
the  whole  ought  to  ferment,  they  wait  until  no 
more  bubbles  appear,  and  the  small  vinegar 
flies  are  found  ;  the  cask  is  then  closed,  soon  af- 
ter tapped,  and  the  wine  gradually  drawn  off, 
the  dregs  remaining. 

"In  order  that  the  new  wine  may  keep,  a  num- 
ber of  green  pine  cones,  or  else  half  fluid  or 
grated  resin,  is  thrown  in.  This  is  the  resinate 
or  krassik,  a  vord  generally  omitted.  When  no 
resin  is  put  to  the  wine  they  generally  add,  as 
soon  as  it  commences  to  turn  sour,  a  considera- 
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ble  quantity  of  burnt  gypsum,  which  unites  with 
the  acid,  forming  an  acetate  of  lime,  that  is 
mixed  with  the  wine  and  makes  it  sweeter,  but 
causes  head-ache  and  ilhiess.  The  resinous 
wine  also  at  first  causes  head-ache,  but  the  ac- 
tion of  the  turpentine  causes  it  soon  to  pass 
away.  The  new  wine  is  very  thick,  it  induces 
colic  and  disordered  stomach.'' 

A  catalogue,  and  a  long  one,  is  then  given 
of  the  causes  that  combine  to  make  the  wine 
«o  bad ;  all  of  which  might  be  remedied. 
Thus,  for  instance,  in  many  places  the  grapes 
lie  trailing  upon  the  earth,  which  sticks  to 
them  and  gives  the  wine  an  earthy  flavour. 
The  birds  and  the  rains,  dew  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, cause  many  of  the  grapes  to  rot ; 
these,  being  used,  also  impart  an  unpleasant 
taste.  Through  the  pover^  of  labourers  the 
means  of  carrying  on  the  work,  casks,  horses, 
&c.  are  wanting ;  those  therefore  who  have 
none  must  stand  still  at  their  wine-making 
until  others  are  able  to  lend  them :  except 
in  Athens  there  are  no  cellars  in  Greece. 

Often,  also,  a  variety  of  vine  is  planted  on 
a  spot  where  another  variety  only  would  be 
able  to  flourish. 

An  article  now  follows  on  the  wines  of 
Greece  in  general.  The  possibility  of  im- 
proving them  is  demonstrated ;  the  different 
varieties  are  mentioned;  the  manners  and 
customs  connected  with  the  planting  of  the 
vine,  vintage,  preparation,  and  use  of  the 
wine,  are  described.  The  practical  value  of 
every  part  of  the  vine  is  next  discussed,  and 
there  is  no  portion  left  without  its  use.  Bran- 
dy is  prepared  from  the  remaining  juice  of 
the  husks ;  the  mode  of  making  it  is  describ- 
ed :  also  verd^s  and  vinegar.  They  serve 
also  as  fuel  and  food  for  horse  and  fowls — ^for 
corroboration  we  are  referred  to  the  Journal 
des  Connoissances  usuelles,  1833,  Mag.  p. 
282,  and  the  Pharm.  Centralbl.  1833,  u.  p. 
863.  The  ashes  of  the  husks,  even,  are 
used ;  they  form  the  Frankfort  black,  em- 
ployed in  making  copper-plate  impressions. 
The  kernels,  especially  those  of  blaCK  grapes, 
yield  an  oil — ^Fontanelle  obtained  six  to  ten 
pounds  of  this  from  sixty  pounds  of  Italian 
seed.  The  roasted  kernels  have  been  used  as 
a  substitute  for  coflee,  and,  with  other  mate- 
rials, chocolate  has  been  prepared  from  them, 
which,  however,  is  too  expensive,  costing 
more  than  the  best  that  is  obtained  from  co- 
coa. The  fresh  vine  leaves  are  used  as  a 
kind  of  vegetable ;  chopped  meat,  rice,  eggs, 
butter,  pepper,  salt,  parsley,  and  onion,  bemg 
wrapped  up  in  it  and  cooked,  receive  an 
agreeable  acidulated  flavour.  French  econo- 
mists have  proposed  young  shoots  of  the 
vine,  for  msiing  cords,  &c.  &c.  The  ashes 
of  the  wood  form  a  beautiful  blue  colour  for 
painters  and  artists. 


The  endeavoun  of  King  Otho  to  improve 
the  culture  of  the  vine  are  then  mentioned, 
the  introduction  of  vines  from  the  Rhine  and 
Burgundy,  &c.  The  mode  of  cultivati<Mi  is 
described,  and  the  account  of  the  vine  is  con- 
cluded with  various,  tables.  The  first  table 
exhibits  the  different  varieties  of  vine  in  Zan- 
te ;  there  are  forty  of  them,  and  each  is  de- 
scribed after  the  following  plan. 

"  1.)  Ayovcrtdmi  or  MovpoJi^yq.  Berries^  largei 
dark,  blue.  Winet  very  good.  For  the  table, 
much  prized.  Ripe,  at  the  usual  time.  Sod 
and  locality^  dry. 

"  2.)  KoT^oyrnj.  Berries,  white,  full.  Wirie, 
yellow,  strong,  aromatic  Soil  and  locality, 
dry  and  poor.  Peculiar  to  Zante.  When  mixed 
with  No.  1.  will  keep  well." 

Where  necessary  also  the  derivation  of  the 
Greek  term  is  given  as  KovSokXHi  (covTa  rXaJ«u), 
because  it  is  cut  off  near  the  stem. 

The  next  table,  contrived  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, contains  the  foreign  vines  that  might  be 
cultivated  with  advantage  in  Greece. 

These  are  subdivided  into  A.  those  of  Ger- 
many, and  B.  those  of  Southern  Europe. 
Those  of  Germany  are  ranged  into  two  di- 
visions:— (a).  Those  with  low  and  often 
branching  stem,  the  clusters  small  and  dense ; 
(b).  Those  with  considerably  higher  and 
stronger  stem,  having  the  clusters  large  and 
loose.  Among  the  former,  seven  in  number, 
are  Champagne  and  Burgundy ;  among  the 
latter,  sixteen,  is  MuscateUe.  A  list  follows 
of  writers  on  the  vines  of  Germany. 

The  vines  of  Southern  Europe,  including 
those  already  cultivated  in  Greece  or  the 
neighbouring  Ionian  Islands,  are  divided  into 
(a),  the  clusters  with  round ;  and  (b),  those 
wiUi  long  berries.  Among  the  former  (twen- 
ty-six) are  the  Malaga  and  Lombardy  vine, 
from  the  latter  of  which  port  wine  is  obtain- 
ed; among  the  long  berried  clusters  is  the 
V,  tempestiva,  which  yields  three  harvesta 
(in  September,  November,  and  January). 
Vid.  "  Considerations  sur  une  Variety  exo- 
tique  de  la  Vlgne,  sur  sa  Precocity,  et  ses  trois 
Rapports  Annuels,"  by  Borger,  in  the  An- 
nales  de  la  Soc.  Lin.  de  Paris,  Sept.  1826, 
vol.  V.  p.  421,  also  the  Literaturblatt  ftir  Bo- 
tanik.  vol.  i.  p.  146.  Of  the  F.  Semperflo- 
rens  also,  the  introduction  of  which  is  re- 
commended, they  say  in  Sicily,  "  Tri  vati  di 
sciorta,  chi  fa  deci  manu." 

A  table  of  references  of  statistics  and  mis- 
cellaneous matters  completes  the  view  of  the 
vines  of  Greece. 

The  next  division  is  occupied  by  fruit 
trees ;  these,  as  being  of  practical  value,  are 
considered  at  great  length. 
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The  olive  comes  fint.  Its  history,  culture, 
the  varieties  of  oil  and  modes  of  preparing 
it,  the  means  of  improving  its'  culture  in 
Greece,  the  legends  connected  with  it,  the 
mode  of  preserving  the  ripe  fiuit,  &c.  &c. 
are  discussed,  as  carefully  as  we  have 
already  seen  tiie  subject  of  me  vine.  At  the 
conclusion  is  a  table  of  the  varieties  of  cul- 
tivated olive  in  Zante  and  Cephalonia;  giv- 
ing their  modem  name,  the  size  of  the  tree, 
form  of  the  leaves,  quality  of  the  wood, 
characters  of  the  fruit,  produce  of  oil,  value 
for  the  table,  comparative  frequency  of  their 
culture  and  particular  remarks.  The  next 
table  is  of  the  more  excellent  species  of  olive 
in  France,  Italy,  and  Spain. 

The  fig  is  then  described,  also  at  length, 
with  a  list  of  the  varieties  worthy  of  culture. 
The  mulberry  and  fi^its  of  the  orange  tribe, 
occupy  a  considerable  space,  and  the  others 
are  described  more  or  less  fully  according  to 
their  importance.  Between  the  apricot  and 
the  almond,  we  know  not  why,  but  probably 
by  accident,  a  list  of  the  principal  writers  on 
Pomology  and  those  on  insects  hurtful  to 
garden  and  forest  trees,  which  should  have 
come  at  the  end,  is  placed. 

The  division  upon  the  different  kinds  of 
grain  commences  with  observations  on  agri- 
culture and  its  vast  influence  on  mankind. 
The  soil  of  Greece  is  then  considered,  as  the 
first  necessary  preliminary. 

'*  The  soil  of  Greece,  excepting  a  few  points, 
e.  g.  the  Plain  of  the  Lake  Copais,  the  Plain  of 
Pamisos,  that  of  Biymalia  in  Naxos,  &c.  is  in 
general  poor  and  not  very  fertile,  but  the  climate 
18  excellent,  and  with  a  little  industry  the  earth 
yields  abundant  produce." 

Lime,  clay,  and  in  several  places  volcanic 
products,  form  the  basis  of  the  soil. 

The  agriculture  of  Greece  is  then  consid- 
ered. 

*'  It  is,  in  two  words,  almost  patriarchal.  The 
ploui^h  differs,  in  no  respect,  from  that  described 
by  Hesiod ;  it  has  not  been  improved  for  three 
thousand  years.  The  earth  is  furrowed  to  the 
depth  of  about  three  inches  and  the  seed  is 
80WD,  so  far  is  well.  A  harrow  to  cover  the 
H^rain  evenly  and  carry  off  the  roots  and  weeds 
dug  up  by  tne  plough,  rollers,  &c.  is  unknown. 
My  pioneers  made  the  peasants  a  small  model 
of  a  harrow ;  thev  at  once  perceived  its  value 
and  prepared  to  adopt  it,  but  many  complained 
that  they  had  no  cattle  and  must  still,  as  before, 
use  the  nand  rake. 

**  October  is  the  month  for  sowing,  the  field 
18  so  full  of  stones  that  they  generally  predomi- 
nate over  earth,  the  rains  of  winter  come  on, 
the  plant  appears  above  ground ;  in  June  is  the 
harvest,  the  produce  generally  tenfold.  The 
com  is  cut  down  with  sickles,  bound  in  small 


sheaves,  and  carried  home  upon  horses,  much 
being  lost  on  the  road  among^  the  bushes,  &c. 
It  is  next  thrown  on  a  round  and  even  place 
which  is  solid  and  sometimes  plastered,  here 
it  is  trodden  by  horses,  less  frequently  oxen, 
driven  in  a  circle — only  in  a  few  places,  as  Ajio 
Petro  in  the  Morea,  the  com  is  threshed ;  then, 
however,  only  by  very  clumsy  instruments.  The 
grain,  thus  trodaen  out,  is  purified  by  sifting; 
the  short  broken  straw,  Acbera,  is  the  useful 
food  for  horse  and  catde. 

**  The  com  is  ground  by  water-mills ;  more 
frequenUy,  however,  windmills  are  employed. 
The  millstones  are  Hght,  and  impart  to  tne  nour 
a  quantity  of  their  sand.  The  addition  of  wa- 
ter to  this  flour,  without  acid,  forms  a  dough, 
which  is  lef^  to  stand  during  the  night,  and  baked 
on  the  following  day.  They  often  make  a  cake, 
a  couple  of  inches  thick,  lay  it  on  the  hot  part 
under  a  fire,  and  cover  it  with  hot  ashes ;  some- 
times it  is  baked  in  the  same  manner  between 
two  plates  of  iron.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to 
them  to  eat  this  doughy  cake  as  hot  as  possible. 

"  The  greater  part  of  the  bread  is  made  of 
barley;  white,  wheaten  bread,  but  always 
heavy  and  half-baked,  is  found  in  the  monaste- 
ries. The  best  white  bread  was  formerly  ob- 
tained in  Hydra  and  at  Poros.  Rye  bread  is 
rarely  met  with,  the  people  do  not  like  it. 
Whenever  horses  ^t  better  food  than  usual  on 
their  joumeys,  it  is  harley ;  oats  are  only  very  sel- 
dom to  be  procured." 

The  next  section  is  devoted  to  the  consid- 
eration of  manures,  and  after  that  the  mode 
of  improving  the  Grecian  agriculture. 

To  effect  this  the  plou^  must  be  altered, 
the  fields  manured,  the  rotation  of  crc^  must 
be  attended  to,  for  the  same  grain  being  con- 
tinually reared  on  the  same  soil,  the  quality 
becoraies  year  afteryear  less  valuable. 

Among  the  various  means  suggested  by 
Dr.  Fiedler,  for  turning  the  minds  of  the  people 
into  a  right  channel,  is  to  take  advantage  of 
the  curiosity  which  now  prompts  them  to 
read  every  newspaper  they  can  get  at,  and 
thus  fill  their  heads  with  politics,  by  placing 
in  their  hands  a  periodical  paper  of  another 
kind,  that  shall  contain  all  matters  that  may 
interest  or  instruct  the  agriculturist. 

Each  kind  of  grain,  with  whatever  is  ne- 
cessary concerning  it,  is  then  described  ; 
after  this  those  weeds,  which,  if  neglected, 
injure  the  crops,  if  rightly  used  are  of  great 
advantage,  as  affording  the  lightest  and  most 
natural  manure.  These  having  been  describ- 
ed, a  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  method  of 
turning  them  to  advantage.  And  the  section 
following  this,  describes  ^e  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  vegetable  over  the  more  common 
manure.  The  last-mentioned  is,  that  '^no 
field  is  so  free  from  weeds  as  that  in  which 
weeds  are  employed  for  manure." 

Works  on  manure  are  then  mentioned, 
and  the  view  of  the  grains  is  completed :  In- 
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dian  corn  and  rice  occupying  considerable 
space. 

The  meadow  land  of  Greece  is  described, 
before  entering  upon  the  plants  that  serve  as 
food  for  cattle. 

Of  meadow,  in  the  strictest  sense,  there  is 
none ;  a  few  plains  only  in  Messenia  or  south- 
em  Arcadia,  may  bear  that  name.  Even 
green  spots  are  rare.  The  plants  grow  iso- 
kted,  there  is  consequently  no  hay  to  cut, 
and  the  trodden  straw,  a  little  barley,  with 
the  dried  herbs  of  spring,  form  the  sole 
nourishment  for  the  starving  cattle. 

The  herbs  grown  for  the  use  of  cattle  oc- 
cupy scarcely  any  space — there  are  so  few ; 
here  and  there  only,  a  field  is  found  culti- 
vated for  the  purpose,  with  lucerne,  buck- 
wheat, or  clover.  Much  is  said  in  recom- 
mendation of  attention  being  paid  to  this  sub- 
ject for  the  improvement  of  the  labour  of  the 
cattle,  also  of  the  milk,  the  cheese,  butter, 
wool,  &c. 

The  introduction  of  many  is  recommend- 
ed, and  others  that  are  indigenous,  but  ne- 
glected, are  brought  into  notice. 

The  grasses  are  next  described ;  after  which 
are  various  valuable  tables  and  estimates  con- 
nected with  the  subject,  in  its  practical  bear- 
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Vegetables  and  herbs,  for  human  food,  oc- 
cupy the  next  division. 

Medicinal  plants,  classified  roughly,  ac- 
cording to  their  properties  and  uses,  are  next 
described :  few  of  these  are  popular  reme- 
dies, for  the  people  have  little  notion  of  cur- 
ingthemselves. 

We  cannot  be  surprised,  having,  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  woric,  seen  our  author's  de- 
voted confidence  in  the  fabulous  and  imagi- 
nary writings  of  the  ancients,  to  find  him  ad- 
vocating the  doctrine  of  Paracelsus,  concern- 
ing the  ''Signature"  of  plants:  that,  when 
any  part  of  a  plant  has,  in  one  of  its  parts, 
similarity  with  any  organ  of  the  body,  the 
plant  will  have  a  direct  influence  upon  that 
organ ;  for  example,  the  blossom  of  Euphrasia 
officinalis^  appears  like  an  eye ;  ''  its  opera- 
tion in  certain  inflammations  of  that  organ  is, 
therefore^  wonderful." 

Among  the  plants  used  in  the  arts,  there  is 
little  doubt  which  a  German  would  place 
first ;  we  accordingly  find,  before  cotton,  flax, 
hemp,  the  dyes,  &c.,  J^icoHana^ — tobacco. 
It  would  have  been  better  placed  among  the 
medicinal  plants,  to  be  correct  in  principle,  but 
as  it  was  written  for  the  smoking  community, 
it  might,  consistently,  have  been  ranked  with 
the  vegetables  necessary  to  man.  It  would 
be  supeifluous  to  say  that  this  subject  is 
thoroughly  investigated,  even  down  to  the 


method  of  smoking.    Witness  the  following 
quotaticm : 

'*  In  order  to  smoke  properly,  the  head  of  the 
pipe  should  be  correctly  filled,  and  th^  whole 
correctly  lighted.  The  first  of  these  matters 
appears  very  simple,  but  it  is  not  every  one  that 
understands  it; — take,  with  two  fingers,  some 
long  fibres  of  tobacco,  so  that  all  the  fine  part 
falls,  put  it  into  the  pipe  bowl,  fill  it  up  tnen 
with  tobacco  of  any  Kind,  and  press  it  down 
with  the  thumbs.  A  small  hillock  must  still 
rise  above  the  sur&ce  of  the  bowl.  Take  now 
a  perfecdy  glowing  coal  (in  preference  to  a 
piece  of  burning  tinder),  lay  it  exactly  in  the 
middle,  so  that  the  tobacco  shall  ignite  equally 
below  and  at  the  sides.  I&ving  now  consumed 
not  more  than  half  the  tobacco,  the  rest  must  be 
knocked  out,  as  the  tobacco  below  has  taken  up 
some  moisture,  and  is  no  longer  so  agreeable  in 
scent  or  flavour;  but  it  is  not  to  be  knocked  out 
carelessly;  the  ignited  tobacco  is  taken  from 
above  and  placed  upon  the  newly  filled  bgwl, 
so  that  many,  passing  the  greater  part  of  the 
day  in  cofiee-shops,  during  the  whole  time  they 
smoke,  require  but  a  coal  to  begin  wi|h.  We 
thus  see  whether  the  pipe  has  been  properly 
filled  and  lighted,  for  if  not,  the  burning  mass 
cannot  be  taken  out.  Poorer  people  smoke 
their  pipes  out  to  the  end,  but  nowhere  here,  as 
in  many  lands,  are  the  ashes  in  the  pipe  again 
lighted." 

Here  is  the  philosophy  of  smoking !  Who 
will  not  profit  by  it  1 

The  flowers  of  Greece  are  described  in  the 
last  section ;  the  uses  to  which  flowers  have 
been  applied,  in  all  ages,  shall  form  our  con- 
cluding extract: 

"Bacchus  was  held  by  the  Grecians  as  the 
God  of  Flowers,  as  well  as  of  trees  and  the 
vine ;  he  dwelt  sometimes  in  Phyllis,  the  land 
of  flowers,  sometimes  on  the  rose-deeked  Fan- 
gseon,  occasionally  in  the  rose  gardens  of  Mace- 
donia and  Thrace,  was  called,  therefore,  An- 
thios, — the  flowery.  Before  he  had  flowers,  ivy 
circled  his  head, — ^Venus  crowned  him  when  he 
returned  from  India.  He  took  the  chaplet  that 
Ariadne  on  Naxos  had  woven  from  the  The- 
seion,  and  walking  beneath  the  sky  at  night, 
threw  it  up  to  the  stars,  where  it  yet  shmes 
forth. 

"  The  gods  first  made  use  of  flowers  in  the 
form  of  a  coronet,  and  Zeus  himself  was  crowned 
by  the  other  deities,  after  the  war  with  the 
Titans.  At  first,  therefore,  flowers  and  chaplets 
were  the  exclusive  decoration  of  the  sacred  sta- 
tues, priests,  sacrificers  and  sacrificed;  they 
even  served  as  an  ofiering. 

"  In  later  times,  heroes  and  meritorious  per- 
sons were  crowned,  independently  of  the  service 
of  the  altar :  the  victors  m  their  games  received 
coronets  of  flowers,  and  these  sweet  decorations 
soon  formed  a  part  of  the  jovial  and  intellectual 
festivals  of  antiquity. 

"  Lovers  hung  their  chaplets  at  the  doors  of 
the  chosen  ones;   crowns  with  flowers,  the 
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plighted  pair  stood  before  the  altar ;  crowns  of 
flowers  decorated  the  portals  of  the  newly  mar- 
ried couple.  Crowned  with  flowers,  the  soldier 
adyanced  to  battle ;  crowned  with  flowers,  the 
conquerors  returned.  •  ♦  * 

'*  Most  of  these  customs  remain  to  Europeans 
in  the  present  day ;  our  churches  are  adorned 
with  flowers  and  coronals.  Flowers  are  the  first 
ofierinffs  of  love ;  flowers  give  life  to  the  wed- 
ding, the  birth-day,  and  the  feast ;  flowers  are 
the  last  gifts  that  are  strewed  upon  our  graves." 

Examples  and  anecdotes  of  this  are  given. 
A  few  woriu  on  flowers  are  recommended, 
and  a  list  of  general  works  on  the  plants  of 
Greece  concludes  this  volume. 

In  the  numerous  extracts  we  have  given,  it 
has  been  our  desire  to  set  before  the  reader, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  means  of  forming  a 
sufficient  idea  of  the  faults  as  well  as  the 
merits  of  this  valuable  work.  The  &ultB  are 
very  few,  and  in  no  way  interfere  with  the 
work  itself;  if  we  meet  with  occasional  cre- 
dulity, and  what,  to  us  English  readers,  may 
even  appear  absurdity,  we  soon  forget  it  in 
the  sound  sense  which  forms  the  basis  of  the 
book.  It  bears  the  stamp  of  truth  in  every 
statement,  and  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
with  a  correct  idea  of  the  state  of  Greece, 
presented  to  us  without  the  aid  of  any  ficti- 
tious ornament;  there  is  even,  if  possible,  too 
little  of  the  latter,  for  the  style  is,  perhaps, 
too  straightforward  and  too  independent  of 
decoration,  which  the  author  never  attempts 
without  fiuling  most  signally.  We  might 
name  several  passages  in  illustration,  the 
rhapsody  on  patriotism,  for  example,  when 
speaking  of  the  pass  of  Leonidas ;  this,  how- 
ever, is,  after  all,  a  minor  consideration,  and 
none  who  read  Dr.  Fiedler's  Travels  in 
Greece  can  close  the  book  without  feeling 
thankful  to  the  author  for  the  amusement,  as 
well  as  interesting  and  valuable  information, 
that  it  cannot  fail  to  have  afllbrded.  We  ear- 
nestly hope  that  it  may  tend  to  expedite  the 
work  that  is  evidently  nearest  the  author's 
heart,  the  restoration  of  now  ruined  Greece 
to  its  former  flourishing  condition. 


Aet.  VI. — Sued'Oestlicher  Bildersaal,  I. — 
Der  Vergntiegling.  Herattsgegehen  vatn 
Verfasser  der  Brief e  eines  Versiorbenen. 
(The  South-Eastem  Picture  Gallery,  Vol. 
I. — The  Voluptuary.  By  the  Author  of 
Letters  from  One  Deceased.)  Stuttgart. 
1840. 

After  an    interval,  we  believe,   of  about 
four  years,  Prince  Puckler  Muskau  presents 


himself  once  more  before  the  critical  tribu- 
nal, in  the  character  of  author.  As  he  is 
never  a  dull  writer,  and  oflen  an  amusing 
one,  a  new  book  fit)m  his  hand  is  alwajrs 
welcome.  His  witty  highness,  however, 
aflects  to  look  down  fifom  lus  aristocratic  ele- 
vation, with  somewhat  of  disdain,  upon  the 
world  of  criticism ;  and  this  disdain  is  shown 
at  times  by  a  disregard  of  the  conventional 
rules,  by  which  other  writers  feel  them- 
selves restrained,  and  which,  if  the  prince 
could  submit  to  such  plebeian  trammels, 
would  take  nothing  from  the  gracefulness  of 
his  efiusions,  and  add  very  considerably  to 
their  value. 

The  present  is  the  first  volume  of  a  series 
that  may  run  to  an  almost  indefinite  length. 
The  title  implies  that  we  shall  have  to  accom- 
pany the  author  on  his  wanderings  through 
the  Levant  to  Upper  Egypt,  and  thence  to 
return  with  him  and  his  Abyssinian  prot^g6 
through  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Turkey. 
When  we  consider  that  his  first  instalment  of 
pictures  has  brought  us  only  to  Malta,  it 
would  be  somewhat  rash  to  estimate  the 
length  to  which  it  may  please  him  to  stretch 
out  Ms  gaUeiy. 

The  book  before  us  is  an  odd  book.  It  is 
not  all  fiction  ;  but  much  of  it  is  avowedly 
the  oflspring  of  the  author's  imagination,  more 
is  evidently  mere  mystification,  and  a  large 
portion  of  what  remains  may  safely  be  set 
down  as  apocryphal ;  yet  all  Uiis  &nciful  em- 
broidery is  worked  into  a  plain  canvas  of 
reality,  and  that  with  so  much  art,  that  the 
uninitiated  reader  is  frequently  at  a  loss  to 
know  whether  this  or  that  thread  belongs  to 
the  original  groundwork,  or  to  the  gay  deco- 
rations that  have  been  insinuated  into  the 
fabric. 

•  The  work  professes  to  relate  occurrences 
in  the  author's  life.  We  have  not,  indeed,  a 
consecutive  narrative  of  his  peregrinations, 
and  many  of  the  occurrences  related  are  so 
evidently  mere  fiction,  that  we  hardly  know 
where  to  draw  the  line  between  what  is  to 
be  received  as  true,  and  what  is  at  once  to  be 
deemed  romance.  Such  a  plan  is  more  con- 
venient to  the  author  than  to  his  reader,  and 
in  the  end  as  likely  to  be  detrimental  to  the 
&me  of  the  former,  as  to  the  satis^tion  of 
the  latter.  A  book  of  travels,  we  know, 
often  contains  much  that  is  not  true  ;  for  a 
traveller  is  sometimes  intentionally  deceived, 
and  sometimes  misconstrues  the  information 
he  receives.  Against  errors.^  therefore,  the 
most  careful  traveller  is  oflen  unable  to  guard 
himself.  Hie  reader  of  a  bode  of  travels, 
however,  may  at  all  events  expect  his  author 
to  steer  clear  of  goblin  stories,  and  incider 
that  might  have  happened  to  Sindbad,  I 
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have  certmly  not  been  heard  of  in  our  own 
prosaic  days. 

Our  author  akeady,  in  his  preface,  ^yea 
us  a  hint  of  the  liberties  which  he  means  to 
take  with  truth*  The  times  when  beasts  and 
birds  discoursed  so  learnedly  on  morals  and 
philosophy,  are  indeed  gone; 

"  But,*'  says  the  prince,  "  I  have  found  that 
marvels  enough  remain  for  bim  who  knows  how 
to  seek  them ;  and  there  still  survives  one  migh- 

?'  magician,  the  only  sovereign  at  whose  court 
ever  solicited  a  place.  I  am  not  one  of  his 
cnndees,  for  Nature  denied  me  the  power  to 
become  one ;  but,  in  a  little  way,  I  labour  faith- 
fully, and  do,  like  a  ^ood  child,  as  well  as  I  can. 
This  mighty  ruler  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Phantasus^  and  boundless  are  the  limits  of  his 
realm.  His  emissaries  fly  to  the  black  void 
where  the  light  of  the  last  star  fades  into  dark- 
ness ;  the  gorgeonsness  of  the  earth,  the  depths 
of  the  abyss,  the  widely-spreading  ocean,  the 
unmeasured  space  of  heaven,  tl^e  awhil  regions 
of  hell, — all  are  subject  to  his  sway,  and  every 
reality  receives  from  him  a  new  poetic  vest- 
ment. It  is  with  this  magician's  passport  that 
I  travel.  The  rising  and  the  setting  ot  the  sun 
are  made  more  beautiful  by  his  approach; 
through  his  magic  glass  I  contemplate  every 
landscape ;  and  man  and  beast,  evil  and  good, 
are  illumined  by  his  light,  and  their  recesses 
made  clearer  to  my  gaze.  The  beautiful  fijows 
more  lovely,  the  horrible  even  acquires  a  cnarm, 
and  day  as  well  as  night  are  filled  with  enjoy- 
ment. Now  you  know  your  guide :  follow  if  you 
will." 

We  do  not  yet  know  our  guide,  however. 
The  above  warning  gave  us  no  idea  of  all  the 
queer  b3rways  through  which  he  intended  to 
lead  us,  nor  have  we  the  least  notion  of  the 
sort  of  dance  that  awaits  us  when  we  have 
once  been  persuaded  to  follow  him  to  the 
mysterious  regions  of  Egypt.  What  riddles 
he  may  put  into  the  mouths  of  his  sphynxes, 
what  odd  tales  he  may  read  in  inscriptions 
that  have  baffled  a  Champollion,  or  what 
nooks  and  comers  he  may  unfold  to  our  gaze 
in  yet  unopened  pyramids,  are  matters  that 
we  may  already  speculate  on,  though  it  would 
puzzle  us  to  guess  them. 

Before  we  enter  on  the  body  of  the  book, 
let  us  say  a  few  words  on  the  title.  In  a  pic- 
ture-gallery there  may  of  course  be  portraits 
and  fancy  pieces,  allegorical  groups  and  his- 
torical scenes,  but  there  must  be  order  in  the 
arrangement,  or  the  whole  will  often  produce 
a  painful  effect.  Should  we  see  one  of  Gui- 
do  s  Holy  Families  placed  between  a  portrait 
of  Mephistopheles  and  a  picture  of  Venus  ca- 
ressing Adonis,  we  should  take  it  for  granted 
that  either  a  fool  or  a  scoffer  had  presided 
over  the  distribution;  but  what  should  we 
say  to  the  painter  that  would  min^e  a  scrip- 
ture subject,  and  a  scene  fkom  Lewis's  Mowc^ 


on  the  same  canvas  1  Such  an  absence  of 
order  might  be  endurable  in  a  broker's  shop, 
but  would  be  disgraceful  in  a  galleiy.  Yet 
this,  or  something  like  it,  is  often  done  by 
our  author,  as  we  shall  show  before  we  dis- 
miss him.  There  is  a  second  title  to  the 
book,  Ber  Vergnugling^  a  word  of  the 
Prince's  own  coining,  and  which,  we  feel^  is 
but  poorly  rendered  by  the  English  word  Vo- 
luptuary. The  Prince  would  not  have  us 
look  on  him  as  the  servile  votary  of  pleasure, 
but  rather  as  a  master  in  the  art  of  enjoy- 
ment ;  not  as  a  slothful  sybarite,  who  would 
tax  the  ingenuity  of  others  to  invent  new  en- 
tertainment for  his  palled  senses,  but  as  one 
who  carries  with  him  a  talisman,  by  whose 
aid,  ease  and  labour,  luxury  and  privation, 
can  alike  be  made  sources  of  gratification  and 
delight. 

The  book  opens  at  a  watering-place  (ein 
Bad)y  but  one  whose  name  is  unknown  to  the 
fashionable  world;  one  to  which  neither 
Murray  nor  Galignani  has  yet  published  a 
guide.  The  place  is  called  Kurbess,  and  lies 
on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  somewhere 
apparently  near  the  site  of  ancient  Carthage, 
though,  as  the  Prince  has  made  it  the  scene 
of  some  veiy  marvellous  events,  the  real  site 
of  Kurbess  may  be  in  feiry-land,  a  country  of 
whose  geography  the  world  in  general  knows 
very  little  more  than  it  does  of  the  dominions 
ruled  by  Prester  John.  As  we  are  favoured, 
however,  with  a  lithographic  engraving  of 
Kurbess,  with  a  meditative  donkey  in  the 
foreground  by  way  of  a  principal  figure,  we 
may  presume  this  newly-cUscovered  watering- 
place  to  have  a  local  habitation  as  well  as  a 
name.  At  the  present  day,  however,  Kur- 
bess is  certainly  not  much  frequented  by  the 
gay  world. 

*'  It  lies  on  a  beautiful  bay,  opposite  to  the 
ruins  of  Carthage,  which  are  about  eight  leagues 
off;  to  the  side  is  seen  the  roadstead  of  Goletra, 
and  dimly  in  the  horizon  the  towers  of  Tunis. 
A  few  ruins  only,  and  some  wretched  huts,  un- 
provided with  any  convenience,  and  tenanted 
only  by  Arab  fishermen,  stand  singly  alons^  the 
sandy  beach,  behind  which  rises  a  line  of  black 
rocks.  Not  a  tree  is  to  be  seen  far  or  near ; 
and  every  kind  of  vegetation,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  evergreen  shrabs,  had  fiided  to  a  dull 
grey  before  my  arrival.  How  gracefully  this 
melancholy  contrast  worked  upon  me,  who  had 
just  come  from  the  vintage  on  the  Rhine,  and 
from  the  golden  harvests  of  Germany !  I  rioted 
in  the  enjoyment  of  privation.  How  easy,  too, 
was  it  to  observe  the  regimen  prescribed  for  me, 
when,  if  I  had  been  ever  so  well  disposed  to  dis- 
obedience, I  could  not  easily  have  procured  any- 
thing beyond  bread,  milk,  eggs,  an  occasional 
roti  of  mutton,  and  a  few  apples*  My  solitude 
also  was  very  nearly  complete,  since,  with  the 
ezcepti(m  of  a  few  Arabs,  there  was  but  one 
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guest  beside  myself  to  take  the  waters;  just 
enough  to  make  one  fully  conscious  of  one's  so- 
litude, and  yet  have  some  one  to  barter  reflec- 
tions with.*' 

This  one  guest  is  a  mysterioos  personage, 
perhaps  altogether  fictitious,  who  appears  des- 
tined to  play  the  second  part  in  the  dramatic 
tableaux,  of  which  the  first  parcel  has  just 
been  presented  to  us.  We  say  the  second^ 
for  our  Prince  is  not  the  manager  to  assign 
the  first  to  any  but  him8el£  He  has  ever 
been  the  hero  of  his  own  works,  round  whom 
the  subordinate  characters  ^e  grouped  in  a 
manner  to  withdraw  no  portion  of  public  at- 
tention from  the  chief  performer.  This  one 
guest,  we  are  told,  passed  for  a  German,  and 
called  himself  Count  Erdmann,  a  name  which, 
we  are  given  to  understand,  was  probably  as- 
sumed. As  the  Count  is  one  of  whom  we 
are  not  likely  to  be  rid  in  a  hurry,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  begin  by  introducing  him  more 
formally  to  the  acquaintance  of  our  readers. 

'*  He  appwed  to  be  of  the  same  age  as  mv- 
self,  (the  Prince,  according  to  the  Almanach  de 
Gotha,  is  fifty-five  years  old,)  tall,  of  an  impos- 
ing appearance,  with  an  agreeable  voice,  and 
may  formerly  have  been  a  handsome  man ;  but 
he  appeared  now  dreadfully  disfigured  by  the 
blow  of  a  club,  received  in  a  battle  with  a  wild 
horde  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  which  blow,  as  it 
descended  with  full  force  on  the  very  centre  of 
his  face,  had  obliged  him  to  covernearly  one 
half  of  it  with  a  la^ge  patch.  This  I  own,  gave 
him  at  first  a  repulsive  appearance,  but  his  in- 
telligent eyes  and  agreeable  manners  led  me 
soon  to  forget  his  deformity.  He  was  a  com- 
plete illustration  of  that  prett]^  saying  of  the  In- 
dian :  *  There  is  an  alchymy  in  a  man^s  behavi- 
our, that  can  turn  everything  into  gold.' 
^  "  Though  he  seemed  to  be  rich,  he  lived  as 
simplv  as  myself,  and  had  only  one  attendant,  a 
herculean  negro  from  Tombuctoo, whose  sino^ular 
costume  was  not  less  striking  than  the  truly  de- 
nioniac  fire  that  sparkled  from  his  eyes,  and  the 
disquieting  expression  of  his  fearfullv  ugly  face. 
The  only  luxury  ihat  the  Count  allowed  him- 
self, was  to  convert  his  room,  with  much  cost 
and  trouble,  into  a  kind  of  ornamental  garden, 
bv  means  of  a  number  of  beautiful  aromatic 
plan^.  All  this  care  and  expense,  however, 
was  incurred  for  the  sake  of  a  three-legged  came- 
leoQ  (the  animal  had  lost  one  leg  in  consequence 
of  a  wound,)  which  he  fairly  doted  on,  and  al- 
ways took  to  bed  with  him  at  night,  locking  it 
up  by  day  in  his  domestic  conservatory,  before 
which  the  abominable  negro  would  lie  like  a 
dog  at  the  door  to  keep  watch." 

Such  is  the  introductory  sketch  of  Cotmt 
Erdnumn,  who,  we  shrewdly  suspect,  owes 
his  existence  to  the  author's  fancy.  With 
this  companion  he  gossips  aWay  the  better 
part  of  the  volume,  many  sentiments  being 
put  into  the  Count's  mouth,  of  which  the 
Prince  may  not  always  have  thought  it  pru- 


dent or  convenient  to  adopt  the  undivided 
responsibility.  Politics,  philosophy,  blas- 
phemy, and  morality^  are  strangely  mingled 
in  these  dialogues,  which,  whatever  other  im- 
putations they  may  be  liable  to,  contain  some 
acute  remarks,  and  are  seldom  guilty  of  dul- 
ness.  We  will  give  a  specimen  of  the  Cotmt's 
small  talk.  His  companion  has  just  been 
making  a  few  observations  on  the  difficulty  of 
taking  the  first  step  towards  wisdom,  by  sub- 
duing prejudice. 

"  You  are  right,  (replied  the  Count,  smiling,) 
philosophy  is  a  difficult  study,  and  sure  to  r^ 
bound  nrom  a  prejudice,  like  an  arrow  from  a 
shield  of  adamant.  Unless  indeed  the  prejudice 
have  outlived  itsdf,  and  thena  snirited  and  well- 
supported  attack  may  do  wonders.  Just  as  a 
tower  that  has  been  secretlv  undermined,  cnxm- 
bles  beneath  a  comparatively  slight  blow.  It  is 
only  at  such  a  period  that  a  wise  man  would 
venture  to  encounter  a  prejudice ;  he  who  does 
so  sooner,  must  be  a  fool  or  a  saint.  But  the 
harder  the  battle,  the  ^eater  the  man,  provided 
he  be  succesdul ;  for  in  this,  as  in  other  cases, 
success  is  the  standard  to  go  by.  We  see  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  now  going  on  in  Eng^ 
land,  where  Daniel,  or  rather  Samson^  O'Connell 
is  tugging  away  with  all  his  might  at  the  anci- 
ent and  venerable  edifice  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion. A  reformer  he  certainly  is,  but  whether  a 
Huss  or  a  Luther,  the  result  only  can  show." 

A  few  remaiics  follow  about  radical  dinners 
in  Scotland,  monk-hunting  fix)lics  in  Spain, 
and  French  infernal  machines,  but  these  only 
serve  as  a  preface  to  a  well-merited  comph- 
ment  to  Sweden, — ^a  country  in  whicn  a 
mighty  political  revolution  is  now  in  pro- 
gress, but  of  which,  as  it  has  been  imac- 
companied  by  "  glorious  days"  and  street 
massacres,  the  journalists  of  the  rest  of  Eu 
rope  know  about  as  much  as  they  know  of 
the  court  intrigues  going  on  in  the  palace  of 
his  Celestial  Majesty  at  Pekin ;  still  it  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  present  review  that  more  is 
not  known,  since  we  have  devoted  a  large 
portion  of  our  pages  to  the  illustration  of  the 
land  and  its  legends. 

**  Own  to  me"*  (loquitur  Count)  that  there  haa 
rarely  been  a  nation  more  happv  in  the  free 
choice  of  its  sovereiga,  and  that  few  monarchs 
have  solved  a  difficult  task  more  nobly  or  with 
more  genaine  glory  than  the  Swedes  and  Benia- 
dotte.  I  have  a  complete  collection  of  his 
speeches,  and  have  found  it  highly  instructive  to 
compare  them  with  the  royal  speeches  and  pro- 
clamations delivered  in  other  countries,  from 
Napoleon's  days  down  to  our  own.  Every  man 
called  on  to  govern  will  find  in  those  of  the 
Swedish  monarch  a  rich  store  of  practical  wis- 
dom, nor  will  they  be  found  useless  if  applied 
to  the  occurrences  of  daily  life.  I  admire,  I 
venerate  a  sovereign,  who  Imows  his  mission  ac- 
curately, is  resolved  to  fulfil  it,  and  without  ex- 
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erdsiiig  any  power  not  entrusted  to  him  by  the 
legitimate  pnnciples  of  the  constimtion,  knows 
always  how  to  choose,  with  as  much  energy  as 
prudence,  -exactly  those  means  that  are  most 
conduciye  to  the  attainment  d  his  ends.  How 
different  the  style  of  ^this  King  from  the  in- 
flated bombast  of  customary  common-places. 
Here  is  a  passage  from  his  last  speech  on  clos- 
ing the  Diet,  when,  in  consequence  of  much 
ill-judffed  opposition,  he  deemed  a  warning  not 
superfluous : — ^  The  thing  most  necessary  to  a 
nation,'  said  the  northem  sage,  '  is  order ;  the 
second,  Love  of  Country ;  the  third.  Justice,  not 
resting  on  the  sword,  but  on  the  strengdi  of 
Reason.' " 

After  so  pompous  an  exordium  we  might 
have  looked  for  some  more  profound  remarks 
than  those  here  given  as  a  specimen  of  royal 
wisdom  and  eloquence.  The  King  of  Swe- 
den is  well  deserving  of  respect ;  but  to  esti- 
mate the  real  value  of  our  author's  prdbe,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  he  (not  Bema- 
dotte  but  Puckler  Muskau)  contemplates  a 
journey  to  Sweden  next  year.  The  Prince, 
no  doubt,  is  perfectly  disinterested  in  his 
encomiums,  but  we  cannot  altogether  forget, 
that  some  years  ago,  when  be  was  travelling 
in  Eg3^t,  and  writing  articles  for  the  Mlgt' 
meine  Zeitung^  nothing  could  go  beyond 
bis  enthusiastic  admiration  of  Mehemet  Ali. 

The  conversation  between  our  hero  and 
his  mysterious  friend  did  not  always  run  upon 
such  prosaic  matters  as  kings  and  doings  of 
this  world.  The  Prince  has  just  been  relat- 
ing an  anecdote  of  a  gross  act  of  sacrilege 
committed  by  three  foolish  young  men  in  an 
English  church,  where  they  played  a  rubber 
of  whist,  at  midnight,  on  me  communion 
table,  with  a  corpse  just  dug  from  the  grave 
by  way  of  a  dummy.  The  Count  thinks  there 
is  nothing  exactly  criminal  in  the  act,  though 
it  certainly  manifests  very  bad  taste.  Ich 
kann  sie^  ne  says,  nur  fur  eine  hestialische 
Tollheity  aber  keineswegs  fiir  ein  Verbrtchen 
ansehenj  and  this  opinion  he  supports  by  the 
argument,  that  to  constitute  a  crime  there 
must  be  a  decided  injury  inflicted  upon  some 
living  being.  Any  comment  on  this  gross 
outrage,  on  both  dead  and  living,  which  we 
do  not  believe  to  have  occurred,  of  course  is 
unnecessary.  Two  pages  further  on,  we  find 
the  Count  quite  an  admirer  of  the  frolic^  to 
which  no  ordinary  share  of  courage  (!)  was 
necessary. 

"  *  There  was  danger  in  it,  great  danger,  even 
for  him  to  whom  the  world  of  spirits  is  closed, 
and  who  believes  only  in  an  excitable  nervous 
system,  susceptible  of  feverish  phantasies.' 

" '  How  do  you  understand  that  V  said  I, 
smiling  ?  '  do  you  then  believe  with  Swedenboig 
and  Cagliostro,  that  there  are  chosen  ones  to 
whom  the  world  of  spirits  is  unfolded  V 


« <  Of  that  I  know  nothing,'  replied  the  Coun  t 
carelessly,  'but  that  there  are  supernatural 
beings,  who  are  capable  of  appearing  to  us,  and 
of  holding  converse  with  us,  under  a  human 
form — that  I  certainly  do  believe,  and  that  for 
a  very  simple  reason,  becauje  I  have  more  than 
once  been  m  the  situation  myself.' " 

In  reply  to  some  natural  expressions  of  sur- 
prise, the  Count  continues : — 

" '  Judge  for  yourself.  I  will  relate  to  you  a 
fragment  of  my  own  life,  from  a  happier  period 
than  the  present.  The  inscrutable  and  myste- 
rious world  was  then  favourable  to  me,  now  it 
persecutes  me,  and  if  you  knew  how  near  it  is 
at  this  moment  to  yourself ' 

"  Just  then,  our  antique  clay  lamp  from  the 
ruins  of  Carthage  being  about  to  expire,  I  saw 
the  Count  suddenly  break  off,  and  point  in  an 
authoritative  manner  to  the  door,  which  was  be^ 
hind  my  back.  I  cannot  deny,  that,  in  spite  of  my 
unbelief,  a  cold  disagreeable  feeling  at  this  mo- 
ment seemed  to  creep  down  my  back,  and  I 
turned  hastily  and  involuntarily  round ;  but  I 
immediately  withdrew  my  gaze,  turning,  1  fear, 
somewhat  pale,  when  it  met  the  hideous  ghire 
of  the  negro's  feline  eyes,  who  was  standing 
close  behind  me.  The  Count  probably  rebuked 
him  or  instructed  him  about  something  in  a  lan- 
guage quite  unknown  to  me,  the  tones  of  which 
were  singularl}[  disagreeable ;  whereupon  the 
man,  crossing  his  arms  humbly  upon  his  breast, 
withdrew  from  the  room.  I  could  not  help  ob- 
serving, that  at  the  moment  when  he  closed  the 
door,  me  lamp,  without  any  visible  cause,  seem- 
ed to  revive,  and  thenceforward  bumed  with  a 
dear  bright  flame." 

The  Count  proceeds  to  tell  his  tale,  and 
tells  it  well.  He  had,  according  to  his  own 
accotmt,  succeeded,  when  young,  to  a  large 
but  heavily  encumbered  estate,  which,  under 
his  youthiul  management,  soon  became  more 
heavily  burthened  than  before.  When  his 
money  and  credit  were  exhausted,  he  went 
to  the  country,  fell  in  love,  and  saw  some 
wonderful  sights — ^but  let  him  speak  for  him- 
self. He  had  a  little  hunting-lodge  in  the 
forest  inhabited  by  a  steward,  who  managed 
the  estate  more  for  the  creditors  than  for  its 
owner,  the  latter  only  retaini^  a  few  rooms 
for  an  occasional  residence.  The  only  luxu- 
ry he  still  indulged  in  was  an  aviaiy,  in 
which  he  kept  some  curious  birds,  that  were 
great  favourites  with  his  lady  love. 

"  *  After  a  joyful  welcome  from  my  honest 
Henry,  who  lived  in  the  house,  I  had  just  thrown 
myself  down  on  my  sofii,  opposite  to  which 
was  a  large  open  window,  that  commanded  a 
view  into  the  verdant  mazes  of  the  wood,  and 
was  abandoning  myself  to  a  host  of  mingled  re- 
flections on  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future, 
when  suddenly  the  old  gamekeeper  rushed  into 
the  room,  and  with  a  look  of  utter  consternation 
exclaimed :  '  The  Pasha  is  coming.' " 
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He  goes  on  to  ezpUun  the  meaning  of  this 
exclamation.  There  was  a  legend,  it  seems, 
in  the  country,  about  some  ancestor,  who  had 
turned  Turk  in  his  days,  and  now  made  his 
appearance  once  eveiy  hundred  years,  with 
a  numerous  retinue,  bringing  either  good  or 
evil  fortune  to  those  to  whom  he  addressed 
himself.  Whoever  uttered  a  word  to  the 
spectre  became  a  dead  man  immediately,  and 
yet  it  was  difficult  to  avoid  a  conversation 
without  giving  offence,  the  old  renegade 
being  exceedingly  talkative,  and  as  fend  of 

Cutting  questions  as  good  old   George  the 
'bird,  of  blessed  memoiy. 

<«  *  I  had  of  coarse,  like  a  true  child  of  these  our 
unbelieving  days,  looked  on  all  this  as  a  silly 
nursery  tale,  and,  accordingly,  1  laughed  at  the 
comic  terror  of  the  old  hunter ;  bat  who  shall 
describe  my  astonishment,  when,  on  mming  to 
the  window,  I  saw  the  ground  in  front  of  it 
swarming  with  life.  Elephants  with  splendid 
canopies,  hung  aroand  with  curtains  of  purple 
and  gold,  from  behind  which  houris  of  paradise 
appeared  to  be  peeping;  camels  with  costly 
hangings,  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  oriental 
luxury  piled  in  baskets  on  their  backs;  horse- 
men, richly  clad,  with  turbans  on  their  heads 
and  scymetars  by  their  sides,  firing  off,  in  quick 
succession,  their  richly  inlaid  muskets,  and  dash- 
ing to  and  fro,  in  martial  evolutions  on  their 
Arab  steeds;  golden  chariots  drawn  by  lions 
and  tigers ;  neeroes,  in  gay  attire,  leading  along 
giraffes  and  other  animals  never  before  seen  by 
me ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  noisy  rout,  attend- 
ed by  a  retinue  of  which  I  could  not  see  the  end, 
the  rasha  himself,  towering  above  the  rest,  and 
sparkling  with  such  a  profusion  of  jewels,  that 
the  eve  could  scarcely  endure  the  blaze.  *  *  * 
In  a  lew  seconds  the  door  of  my  room  flew  open, 
and  the  spectral  Turk,  attended  by  two  at  his 
suite,  entered  the  apartment.' " 

The  old  Tuiic  then  begins  to  cross-question 
our  count,  who,  faithful  to  the  rule  prescribed 
by  the  legend,  keeps  his  mouth  shut,  and  re- 
plies only  by  signs,  till  the  old  fellow  loses 
patience,  bounces  out  of  the  room,  and  re- 
venges himself  on  his  taciturn  host,  by  twist- 
ing the  necks  of  all  the  rare  birds  in  the  avi- 
ary. Nevertheless,  the  visit  on  the  whole 
has  brought  good  luck  with  it,  a  number  of 
fortunate  events  following  closely  upon  its 
heels,  and  re-establishing  the  count  s  fortunes. 
The  marvellous  narrative  at  an  end,  the 
prince  rallies  him,  and  treats  the  tale  as  a  fic- 
tion or  a  dream. 

" '  Ay,  truly ;  a  dream  ;*  said  the  Count,  half 
aside,  m  a  hollow  tone.  'A  dream!  What 
else  is  our  whole  life  ?  Would  there  were 
fewer  dreams !  Ever  new  dreams— and  the 
awaking  often  so  terrible !' 

'*  Concealing  his  face  with  both  his  hands,  as 
though  overpowered  by  the  violence  of  his  feel- 
ings, he  sprung  up,  and  rushed  into  his  cham- 
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her.    I  did  not  see  him  again  the  whde  eve-^ 
ning. 

"  Not  only  that  evening,  but  for  several  dajrs 
afterwards,  the  Count  remained  invisible,  after 
which  he  undertook  a  journey  o[  nearly  equal 
duration  amonf  the  mountains,  whence  he  re- 
mmed  in  exceUent  humour.*' 

Now,  such  vagaries  as  these  might  be  all 
very  well  in  an  avowed  work  of  fiction,  but 
they  are  a  positive  deformity  in  a  book  which 
professes  to  give  an  account  of  veritable  oc- 
currences. 

In  return  for  the  Count's  autobiogtaphical 
romance,  the  Prince  treats  his  companion 
with  the  communication  of  a  humorous  essay 
on  the  difficulties  of  being  a  good  servant, 
under  which  denomination  he  includes, — 
ministers,  generals,  footmen,  and  "  more  par- 
ticularly courtiers  and  aides-de-camp."  We 
would  rain  give  the  essay  entire,  but  our  lim- 
ited space  will  not  allow  of  our  doin^  so. 
He  wmds  up  a  series  of  whimsical  directions, 
by  telling  hb  readers  that  nothing  is  more 
useful  for  a  servant  who  wishes  to  acquire  all 
the  delicacies  of  his  profeasion,  than  to  study 
assiduously  the  proceedings  of  a  poodle  dog ; 
but  warns  the  aspiring  student  not  to  hope 
ever  to  reach  the  same  stage  of  perfection 
that  instinct  has  enabled  the  poodle  to  attain, 
nor  to  flatter  himself  that  he  will  ever  be 
able  to  inspire  his  master  with  that  warm  af- 
fection which  is  often  lavished  on  the  accom- 
plished model. 

At  nearly  each  interview,  some  fresh 
mysteiy  is  connected  with  the  Count  He  is 
taken  ill.  The  Prince  visits  him,  though 
scarcely  able  to  support  the  oppressive  per- 
fumes of  the  conservatory  bed-chamber.  Here 
we  make  a  nearer  acquaintance  with  the  ca- 
meleon ;  and  if  we  have  been  taught  to  look 
on  the  negro  as  an  attendant  imp  of  darkness, 
the  extreme  docility  and  extraordinary  intel- 
ligence of  the  cameleon  are  such,  that  we 
may  take  it  for  granted  the  little  reptile  is,  at 
the  least,  a  iamiliar  spirit. 

In  exchange  for  the  Count's  story  about 
the  Pasha  wim  the  endless  tail,  the  Prince 
manufectures  an  assortment  of  adventures, 
and  passes  them  off  as  having  occurred  to 
himself.  This  episode  is  by  far  the  most 
tiresome  part  of  the  book,  and  not  the  less  so 
on  account  of  its  length.  It  is  a  common- 
place piece  of  business,  very  little  above  the 
average  of  our  magazine  stories,  and  for  our 
own  parts,  we  were  well  pleased  to  find  the 
Count  cut  it  short  by  going  to  sleep  over  it, 
which  so  offended  the  author's  pride,  that  the 
fragment  was  allowed  to  remain  unfinished. 

One  evening,  the  Prince,  having  just  left  the 
Count  in  bed  for  the  night,  wandered  along  the 
sea-coast,  where  he  was  not  a  lit;^e  surprised  to 
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■ee  him  in  a  sort  of  spectral  boat,  in  comjpa- 
ny  with  his  ugly  '*  ni^er,"  and  a  Tuikish 
lady.  The  Prince  ran  back  to  knock  at  the 
door  of  the  Count's  room,  and  was  not  sur- 
prised to  find  that  his  knocking  elicited  no 
acknowledgment  fix)m  within.  The  other 
inmates  of  the  house,  however,  had  not  seen 
the  Count  go  out.  The  next  morning  the 
latter  came  to  visit  him,  when  the  following 
is  the  conversation  described  as  having  en- 
sued:— 

**  *  Was  it  you  who  knocked  so  violendy  at 
my  door  yesterday  evenioff  ?*  he  asked  in  an  un- 
oouBtiained  manner.    *  Woat  was  the  matter  ?' 

**  *  You  heard  me  knock  then  V 

'**No,  I  did  not,  but  my  negro  told  me  of  it, 
and  said  that  he  did  not  open  the  door,  because 
I  had  just  fallen  asleep,  aud  he  feared  to  awaken 
me.' 

•(  *  Yon  may  have  your  own  reasons,  Count,' 
rejoined  I,  '  for  giving  this  turn  to  the  affair ; 
but  I  am  sincere  enouffh  to  tell  you,  that  1  saw 
you  put  off  from  the  shore.' 

" '  Saw  me  put  off  ?  What  do  you  mean  ? 
In  truth,  I  dreamed  something  of  the  kind.' 

"  •  Your  dreams  must  be  very  vivid,  for  I  saw 
you,  with  my  own  eyes,  get  into  a  boat,  in  com- 
pany with  a  lady,  and  put  out  to  sea.' 

" '  Grood  Heavens !  I  don't  understand  you. 
Pmy  put  an  end  to  the  jest,  and  explain  yourself 
more  mtelligibly.' 

"  *  You  are  obstinate,  but  it  can  help  you  noth- 
ing. Do  you  wish  for  more  details  ?  Your  ne- 
sro  and  another  servant,  whom  I  never  saw  be- 
fore, handled  the  oars,  and  a  man  com|detely 
eveloped  in  a  red  cloak  sat  at  the  helm.' 

"  At  these  words  the  Count  turned  as  pale  as 
a  corpse.  '  What  is  that  you  sa3r  ?  A  man  in 
a  red  cloak  at  the  helm !'  he  exclaimed  in  a  sup- 
pressed tone  of  voice,  and  with  evident  symp- 
toms of  deep  emotion.  'Impossible!  Allow 
me  to  leave  you  a  moment.  I'll  be  with  you 
again  immecUately.' 

**  He  went  hastily  into  his.  room,  and  left  me 
alone  for  about  a  auarter  of  an  hour,  more  puz- 
zled than  ever  by  the  strangeness  of  his  manner. 
When  he  returned,  there  was  a  remarkable  ex- 
pression of  seriousness  and  resolution  in  his 
demeanour. 

" '  Think  what  you  choose,'  he  said,  *  of  the  vi- 
sion you  have  seen,  but  as  a  well-meaninf  friend 
I  entreat  you,  and  as  a  man  of  honour  Idemand 
of  you,  that  as  laog  as  you  remain  in  Africa,  you 
observe  towards  afl  men  the  most  inviolable  si- 
lence on  this  subject.  In  whatever  light  you 
choose  to  contemplate  it»  the  secret  is  not  your 
own,  but  that  of  another.' 

'*' I  will  give  you  the  promise  you  require. 
Count,  with  pleasure.'    ♦    ♦    • 

*'  The  Count  appeared  moved.  <  No  mortal 
can  afford  me  help,'  he  then  said,  with  a  bitter 
smile,  '  but  I  am  not  insensible  to  your  friendly 
treatment.  Perhaps  we  shall,  not  the  less,  be 
brought  hereafler  into  nearer  relations  to  each 
other  than  we  now  expect,  though,  for  your  sake, 
I  do  not  wish  it.  But  let  us  break  off  this  theme 
now.' " 


All  this  is  in  wretched  taste,  but  there  is 
more  of  it  that  is  still  worse.  One  morning 
the  Prince  awakes  and  learns  that  the  Count 
is  gone,  having  been  fetched  away  by  his  old 
acquaintance  the  renegade,  and  having  left  a 
friendly  note  behind,  containing  only  these 
w(»^8:  "Adieu I  ^e  Pasha  commanded 
me!" 

Having  lost  so  pleasant  a  companion,  and 
being  now  himself  the  only  remaining  Bade- 
gast  at  Eurbess,  the  Prince  very  soon  grew 
tired  of  his  own  sociefy,  and  accordingly  em- 
barked for  Malta.  His  account  of  Us  resi- 
dence on  the  island,  one  would  suppose, 
would  be  free  fi*om  all  these  absurd  spectral 
mysteries ;  but  no,  the  Count  is  felt  at  every 
moment  to  be  near  him.  The  Prince  makes 
a  midnight  excursion  out  to  sea  in  an  open 
boat,  and  the  same  spectral  bark  that  he  bad 
seen  off  the  coast  of  Aj&ica,  shoots  suddenly  by 
him.  He  makes  up  his  mind  to  go  to  Greece, 
and,  on  returning  to  his  hotel,  finds  a  letter 
on  his  table  in  the  Count's  hand,  warning 
him  that  great  calamities  will  happen  to  him 
if  he  go  to  Greece,  but  that  he  will  have 
every  reason  to  be  pleased  with  his  journey  if 
he  repair  to  Egypt.  But  enough  of  all  this 
impertinence.  U  constitutes  the  great  defect 
of  the  book,  and  at  every  moment  raises  a 
doubt  in  the  reader's  mind,  as  to  what  he  is 
and  what  he  is  not  to  believe,  of  what  would 
otherwise  be  an  amusing  narrative. 

On  the  passage  to  Malta,  the  Prince  finds 
leisure  to  criticise  some  modem  writers,  and, 
among  others,  revenges  himself  upon  Lady 
Morgan  by  pulling  to  pieces  one  of  her  new- 
est eMisions,  winding  up  his  philippic  by  ex- 
pressing a  strong  doubt  whethw  Xa^  Mor- 
ean  ever  had  an  opportunity  to  study  highr 
life  anywhere  else  than  below  stairs. 

Our  author  seems  to  have  reconciled  him- 
self very  easily  to  the  confinement  imposed 
upon  him  while  performing  quarantine  at 
Malta.  He  enjoyed  every  possible  luzuiy, 
without  being  under  the  necessity  of  subject- 
ing himself  to  any  social  constraint.  He 
there  wrote,  as  he  tells  us,  the  greater  part  of 
the  present  volume ;  slept  by  day,  and  work- 
ed or  amused  himself  by  night  j  received 
visits  at  the  grating  of  his  chamber  like  a  nun 
in  a  convent,  though  few  of  his  visitors  broke 
in  upon  his  solitude,  fer  as  he  rarely  left  his 
bed  before  the  evening,  he  was  not  often  at 
home  when  his  friends  called.  Sir  Frederick 
Hankey,  the  Governor's  Secretary,  made  his 
first  call  at  nine  in  the  morning,  and  was 
told  that  the  Prince  had  just  retired  for  the 
night ;  his  next  call  was  at  three  in  the  after- 
noon, and  then  the  Prince  was  sleepmg 
soundly,  and  could  not  be  disturbed.  "The 
last  time  that  he  called  on  me,  was  at  about 
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Are  in  the  evening,  wh«i  my  guardian  (eveiy 
captive  in  qaarantine  has  one  assisied  to  him) 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  said  I  was  not  up 
yet,  which  elicited  from  the  Englishman,  as  1 

afterwards  learned,  a  most  energetic ^" 

but  for  Sir  Frederick  Hankey's  imprecation 
oa  the  visual  orbs  of  the  distinguished  tra- 
veller, we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  book 
itsel£  ^  Of  course,"  adds  our  author,  ^  had 
I  been  aware  of  the  honour  intended  me,  I* 
should  have  better  known  how  to  show  my 
sense  of  it 

Our  author  seldom  fidls  to  take  advantage 
of  an  opportunity  to  display  his  singularity. 
The  quarantine  is  a  kind  of  prison  from  which 
other  men  are  anxious  to  escape  at  the  venr 
fijtst  opportunity.  Not  so  our  Prince.  He 
had  been  working  away  very  diligently  dur- 
ing his  imprisonment,  and  yet  when  his  time 
was  up,  his  self-imposed  task  was  not  ac- 
complished. 

*'In  the  evening  mv  guardian  announced  to 
me,  with  the  cheerful  look  of  one  who  imagines 
himself  the  bearer  of  agreeable  tidings,  that  oq 
the  followincr  moraine  I  might  be  at  liberty  as 
early  as  I  pleased.  But  asl  was  desirous  of 
concluding  the  work  I  had  in  hand,  and  felt  my- 
self quite  comfortable  where  I  was,  I  complete- 
ly staggered  the  poor  fellow  by  applying  for  per- 
mission to  remam  in  my  quarters  another  aay. 
Indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fear  of  making 
my  singularity  too  conspicuous,  I  would  sladly 
have  spent  another  week  in  stam  quo,  whence 
I  conclude  that  a  passable  prison  may  some- 
times be  very  endurable,  ana  (^ten  even  to  be 
wished  for." 

The  first  use  he  made  of  his  liberty  was  to 
make  an  excursion  out  to  sea,  in  order,  we 
presume,  not  to  lose  the  effect  of  the  ap- 
proach to  Yaletta  by  water. 

"At  first  I  passed  through  the  whole  of  .the 
4]oarantine  harbour,  I  contemplated  the  long 
Ime  of  shqM  that  lay  there,  among  which  I  par- 
dculariy  noticed  the  Americans,  a  fine  Neapoli- 
tan frigate,  and  a  remarkably  elegant  French 
steamer ;  I  enjoyed  the  neatness  of  the  quays, 
the  clean  En^ish  look  of  the  houses,  and  the 
fine  road  leading  between  them,  animated  with 
cavaliers  and  calesines.  I  then  made  my  men 
row  towards  the  large  harbour,  the  first  aspect 
of  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent in  the  whole  Mediterranean.  The  deep 
broad  expense  of  water,  with  its  two  branches 
projecting  far  into  the  land,*  is  completely  en- 
circled by  strong  forts,  splendid  palaces,  and  the 


*  Th«i!«  are  in  reality  four  inlets  to  the  left,  as  yoa 
«oler  Valetta  harbour  from  the  sea.  The  first  lies 
between  Fort  RieaaoH  and  the  Bighi  Palace ;  the 
•econd  between  the  Bighi  Palace  and  the  Caitle  of 
St.  Aogelo ;  the  third  between  the  caatle  and  Point 
Sanglea ;  and  tltc  fourth  between  Point  Sanglea  and 
the  race  course. 


four  towns,  which  together  form  the  camtal, 
Valetta  l3ring  to  the  right,  and  Vittoriosa,  Isola 
and  Burmola  to  the  left.  Valetta,  the  most  con- 
sidemble,  and  which  frequently  gives  its  name 
to  the  whole,  rises  boldly  along  the  side  of  its 
rocky  mountain,  with  orange  groves  upon  its 
terraces,  and  the  whole  crowned  by  several 
steeples,  by  the  long  arcades  of  a  public  walk, 
and  by  a  temple,  erected  in  the  anUque  style,  as 
a  monument  to  General  Abercromby.  The 
other  three  towns  project  into  the  harbour,  and 
thus  form  the  two  mlets  described  ^bove.*  The 
points  of  the  triangles  are  protected  by  two 
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rocky  forts,  of  which  one  commanc 
trance  to  the  harbour.    ♦    ♦    • 

"  I  landed  at  the  custom-house,  mounted 
vend  hundred  broad  steps,  and  was  struck  by 
the  stately  appearance  or  the  straight  macadap 
mized  streets,  with  their  palace-like  houses,  and 
the  side  pavements  introduced  by  the  English. 
The  alberghi,  as  they  are  called,  of  the  ancient 
knifi^hts,  are  particularly  conspicuous,  and  would 
be  deemed  an  omament  in  Rome  or  Florence. 
Though  I  cannot  participate  in  the  ecstasy  of 
the  CofUemporaine,  who  declares  Malta  the 
finest  city  in  the  world,  I  certainly  think  that 
full  as  it  IS  of  historical  recollections,  its  apimr- 
ance,  at  once  rich  and  singular,  cannot  tail  to 
strike  a  stranger,  particularly  if  he  happen  to  ar- 
rive from  Africa.    ♦    *    * 

*'  People  are  exceedingly  hospitable  at  Malta, 
and  I  spent  scarcely  a  day  there  on  which  I  was 
not  invited  out  to  (Unner.  Grood  cheer  and  good 
wines  are  more  esteemed  and  better  understood 
than  in  larger  cities.  1  speak  of  the  English, 
for  all  the  principal  civil  and  militarv  employes 
are  English,  the  impoverished  Maltese  livu^ 
very  reured,  I  may  almost  say  concealed,  in  their 
palaces,  where  they  receive  neither  foreign  trap 
vellers  nor  foreign  conquerors.  To  the  latter, 
however,  they  have  no  objection  to  come  when 
invite^l,  and  I  had  therefore  many  opportunities 
of  seeing  some  very  delightful  women  from 
among  the  natives,  but  also  many  singularly  an- 
tiquated figures.    ♦    ♦    •• 

**  The  revenues  of  Malta  are  at  present  suf- 
ficient to  d^ray  the  whole  charge  of  the  ad- 
ministration, though,  according  to  English  cos- 
tom,  the  salaries  are  high.  The  expense 
amounts  to  £90,000  a  year,  after  pajrinff  which 
the  government  has  a  surplus  of  £10,000. 
Most  of  the  public  officers  live  in  palaces,  the 
like  of  which  one  would  vainly  look  for  m 
Downing-street,  and  the  island  itself,  widi  its 
twenty-two  ca»ds  or  town-like  villages,  is  one 
of  the  most  populous  in  the  world.  The  taxes 
are  complained  of  as  exorbitandy  high,  but  in 

what  part  of  Europe  is  that  not  the  case? 

•    «    « 

"  When  I  came  to  walk  about  the  town,  that 
I  mi^ht  become  better  acquainted  with  its  pecu- 
liariues,  I  was  surprised  to  see  that  the  finest 
buildings  particuhurly  the  albeighi,  mentioned 
above,  were  disagreeablv  disfi^fured  by  the  de- 
facement of  the  armorial  beanngs  that  had  for- 
merly adorned  them.    This  piece  of  Vandalism 


«  Burmola  does  not  project  into  the  harbour.    It 
is  Fort  Eieasoli  that  eomniands  the  entrance. 
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WB8  committed  by  the  French,  and  presents  a 
melancholy  contiast  to  the  more  generous  con- 
duct of  the  Turks,  who,  after  the  sanguinary 
capture  of  Rhodes,  dearl]^  as  it  cost  them,  re- 
spected all  the  arms,  insi^a  and  inscriptions 
on  the  public  buildings  or  the  valiant  knights, 
80  that  many  have  been  preserved  to  the  present 
day.  Considering  the  low  price  of  labour,  and 
the  skill  of  the  Maltese  stone  cutters,  I  am 
surprised  that  the  English  government,  or  even 
some  governor  out  of  his  private  funds,  should 
not  have  effaced  this  blemish  by  restoring  the 
ancient  ornaments.  It  would  be  creditable  to 
the  country,  and  would  command  the  gratitude 
of  every  cultivated  mind,  for  these  armorial 
bearings,  in  their  proper  place,  independently  of 
the  romantic  and  architectural,  have  also  an 
•historical  value." 

The  ruined  condition  of  these  knightly  es- 
cutcheons is  not  without  a  valuable  political 
moral,  but  their  restoration  would  be  far  from 
removing  from  Valetta  every  visible  trace  of 
Grallic  Vandalism  and  rapacity.  The  Church 
of  San  Giovanni  was  once  resplendent  with 
ornaments  of  gold  and  silver,  but  the  French, 
during  their  brief  occupation,  found  means  to 
aj>propriate  all  such  convertible  materials, 
with  the  exception  of  a  large  silver  screen, 
ior  the  preservation  of  which  the  church  is 
indebted  to  the  ingenuity  of  an  attendant, 
who,  by  covering  the  precious  metal  with  a 
coating  of  paint,  concealed  its  value,  and  pre- 
served it  from  the  disinterested  aposties  of 
liberty  and  equality.  These  acts  of  plunder 
were  the  ttiore  disgraceful  to  the  French, 
since  Malta  became  theirs,  not  by  conquest, 
but  by  capitulation,  or,  as  Prince  Puckler 
Muskau  denominates  it,  perhaps  more  cor- 
rectiy,  by  treason. 

The' Prince  was  evidentiy  made  a  lion  of 
during  his  stay  at  Malta.  Invitations  follow- 
ed each  other  in  quick  succession,  and  a  large 
part  of  this  portion  of  his  book  is  occupied 
with  an  account  of  the  dinners,  balls  and 
pleasure  excursions  with  which  he  was  enter- 
tained. He  seems  to  have  profited  so  far  by 
former  rebukes  as  to  have  restrained  his  sati- 
rical humour  when  he  mentions  the  names 
of  his  hosts  \  the  shafts  of  ridicule  are  mostiy 
levelled  only  against  an  incognito,  and  where 
a  name  is  given  at  full  length,  it  is  invariably 
accompanied  by  encomiums.  His  social 
sketches  are  often  amusing  enough,  but  as  the 
space  which  we  can  devote  to  the  book, 
owing  to  the  lateness  at  which  it  reached  us, 
is  necessarily  limited,  we  shall  confine  the 
few  extracts  we  can  still  made  to  mattera  of 
more  importance. 

He  was  invited,  by  Sir  Thomas  Briggs,  to 
inspect  the  arsenal. 

^Here  we  were  certain  there  would  not  be 


wanting  English  cleanliness,  order,  and  an  ar- 
rangement combining  elegance  with  a  strict 
view  to  the  end  to  be  aimed  at  It  produced  a 
singular  effect  to  see  a  ropewalk  seven  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  in  length,  in  an  upper  floor, 
with  a  place  as  laree  as  a  riding-school,  extend* 
ing  over  the  neighbouring  houses,  for  making 
and  repairing  saus.  The  vaulted  work-rooms, 
lofty  and  well-aired,  were  all  provided  with  iron 
doors,  to  prevent  the  extension  of  anjr  fire  that 
might  happen  to  break  out  Irqp,  indeed,  is 
employed  as  much  as  possible,  even  the  tar  bar- 
rels being  composed  oi  that  metal.  The  nails, 
well  assorted,  are  kept  in  large  sacks,  and  the 
sheets  of  copper  are  piled  up  crossways,  with 
as  much  neatness  as  so  many  quires  of  writing- 
paper.  The  workmen  are  well  paid.  Those 
sent  out  from  England  receive  55.  ^d.  a  day,  the 
Maltese  3s.  to  45." 

After  a  break&st  given  by  the  director,  the 
party  went  on  board  the  steam  frigate  JlfeJeo, 
and  thence  to  the  Caledonia^  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  guns. 

'<  I  was  received  with  military  honours,  and 
the  captain,  a  jovial  old  gentleman,  was  cer- 
tainly a  most  entertaining  Cicerone.  The  Co/e- 
donia  is  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  long,  fifty- 
five  broad,  and  her  mainmast  is  two  hundred 
feet  high.  She  draws  twenty-five  feet  water 
and  rises  thirty-five  feet  out  of  it.  All  this  is 
given  in  round  numbers.  The  two  lower  decks 
were  lofly  enough  to  allow  of  my  walking  along 
them  without  stooping,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  the  Montebelloy  the  crack-ship  of  the 
French  navy,  that  I  had  inspected  some  time 
previously.  The  AdmiraPs  ship  has  nearly  a 
thousand  men  on  board,  including  marines ;  and 
the  exemplary  order  and  neatness  that  prevail 
everywhere  cannot  be  too  much  admired.  There 
was  comfort  everywhere,  and  in  many  places 
even  luxury  and  refinement;  yet  the  captain 
assured  me,  that,  by  night  or  by  day,  seven 
minutes  were  always  sufficient  to  get  the  ship 
ready  for  action,  with  ammunition  for  forty 
broadsides  on  every  deck.  In  the  front  part  of 
the  ship  the  arsenal  was  arranged  with  surpris- 
ing taste ;  not  only  the  arms  were  hung  up  in 
a  manner  to  form  a  multitude  of  figures  and  de- 
vices, but  even  the  nails  had  been  so  distributed 
as  to  form  inscriptions ;  among  which  I  imme- 
diately noticed  the  immortal  Nelson's  last  sig- 
nsJ,  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  of  Trafalnu: : 
England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duly*  un- 
der the  arsenal  is  the  cistern,  with  five  hundred 
tons  of  water ;  and  by  the  side  of  the  latter  were 
stored  up  the  six  months' supply  o^ provisions. 
Even  the  hospital  deserves  to  be  nraised,  for  its 
scrupulous  cleanliness,  and  its  elegance  com- 
bined with  convenience.  Nor  was  a  library 
wanting,  for  the  amusement  of  the  sick.  A 
spirit  of  liberality  breathes  through  all  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  British  navy.  For  breakfiist, 
the  men  are  allowed  a  pint  of  chocolate;  for 
dinner,  a  good  rich  soup,  with  vegetables, 
a  pound  of  meat,  and  a  pint  of  rum,  bread 
and  cheesed  discretion;  intne  evening,  tea.  &c. 
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These  allowances  are  so  abundant,  that  thejr 
cannot  be  all  consamed ;  and  the  admiral  as- 
sured me  himself,  that  at  Malta  alone  4000  cwt. 
of  rations  for  the  fleet  remained  undrawn  every 
quarter  of  a  year,  for  the  amount  of  which  the 
crews  were  indemnified  in  money.*  A  ship  like 
the  Caledonia  is  a  little  world  in  itself,  and  few 
objects  afford  so  imposing  a  standard  for  esti- 
mating the  progress  which  civilisation  has  made 
in  our  time.  When  we  left  the  vessel  I  received 
the  compliment,  by  order  of  the  admiral,  of  a 
salute  of  fifteen  guns. 

''  The  Canopusy  eighty-four,  having  been  just 
painted,  appeared  even  smarter  than  the  Cale^ 
dontOy  though  less  gigantic  This  was  origin- 
ally a  Frendi  vessel,  and  was  taken  by  Nelson 
at  Aboukir,  where  the  English  had  not  a  single 
vessel  of  the  line  of  more  than  seventy-four 
guns.  My  visit  to  the  Femon  frigate,  however, 
afforded  me  the  most  interest  This  vessel, 
built  by  Captain  Symonds,  is  the  first  specimen 
of  a  new  system  or  naval  architecture.  She  is 
constructed  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  dolphin, 
broader  at  one  end  than  at  the  other;  and  as 
her  keel  runs  out  sharply  from  her  bottom,  she 
draws  less  water  than  other  vessels  of  the  same 
class.  She  is  a  large  frigate,  and  mi^ht,  at  a 
pinch,  be  matched  against  a  ship  of  the  line. 
She  carries  fiftv  thirty-two  pounders ;  and  her 
upper  deck  is  nfty-two  feet  broad,  being  nearly 
the  same  breadth  as  that  of  the  Caledonia.  By 
order  of  government,  the  Vernon  is  frequently 
matched  a^inst  other  frigates,  to  try  her  com- 
parative sailing  qualities,  under  various  circum- 
stances of  wind  and  weather ;  for  many  old  and 
distinguished  naval  officers  are  still  oppK)sed  to 
the  new  principle  of  architecture.  Opmionsare 
very  much  divided ;  but  the  result  of  the  expe- 
riments hitherto  made  seems  to  be,  that  the 
Vernon  takes  the  lead  before  a  strong  wind,  but 
when  the  wind  is  moderate,  other  ships  can 
beat  her." 

After  inspectins  a  few  of  the  wooden  walls 
of  Old  England,  uie  Prince  visited  the  naval 
hospital,  on  shore,  a  splendid  building,  which 
elicits  his  wannest  commendations,  though 
he  ccmdemns  the  external  architecture ;  but, 
when  speaking  of  the  munificent  spirit  that 
reigns  throughout  all  the  internal  arrange- 
ments, he  is  untiring  in  his  praises.  The  bar- 
racks for  the  garrison,  likewise,  excite '  the 
Prince's  admiration,  and  these  are  matters  of 
which  a  Prussian  of  high  rank  may  be  sup- 
posed to  know  something.  Here,  however, 
as  on  board  of  the  men-of-war,  his  remarks 
are  superficial,  and  on  more  than  one  point 
he  has  misundeiatood  the  information  given 
him. 


«  There  are  not  many  of  our  readen  who  will  not 
immediately  detect  the  inaccuracy  of  these  slate, 
mcnts  with  respect  to  sailors'  rations.  A  pint  of 
spirits  would  be  an  extravagant  allowance  ;  bat  at 
a  station  like  Malta,  a  pint  of  wine  is  generally  al- 
lowed instead  of  rum.  Nolhing  is  d  discretion* 
Jack  is  liberally  supplied,  bnt  everything  is  weighed 
out  tm  him. 


In  almost  every  respect  he  considers  the 
treatment  of  the  firitish  soldier  more  liberal 
and  humane  than  that  which  prevails  in  the 
IVussian  army.  He  more  particularly  in- 
stances the  facility  with  which  every  private 
English  soldier  obtains  access  to  the  com- 
manding officer  of  his  regiment,  in  case  of 
having  any  remonstrance  or  complaint  to 
bring  forward.  In  Prussia  the  veiy  reverse 
appears  to  be  the  case.  There,  we  are  told, 
^*if  a  captain  have  any  representation  to 
make  to  the  commanding  officer,  he  must  first 
obtain  his  major^s  pernussion;  the  senior 
lieutenant  must  first  obtain  his  captain's  per- 
mission ;  aft^  which  the  captain  must  apply 
to  the  major,  and  so  on.  But  what  trouble 
is  not  the  poor  private  subjected  to,  before 
he  can  obtain  such  a  &vour.  First,  his  ap- 
plication must  be  made  to  his  corporal,  then 
to  his  Serjeant,  then  to  his  ensign,  then  to  his 
lieutenant,  and  so  along  all  the  steps  of  the 
ladder ;  so  that  it  is  often  a  week's  work  for 
the  soldier  to  get  leave  to  speak  with  the 
conmiander  of  ms  regiment,  his  Father,  as 
many  of  these  gentlemen  are  wont  so  senti- 
mentally to  denominate  themselves.  I  am 
aware  that  many  objections  will  be  made  to 
the  English  plan.  Some  will  say  that  our 
people  are  not  sufficiently  enlightened  for  it; 
the  same  argument  which  was  formerly  em- 
ployed in  our  country  (and,  singularly 
enough,  still  is  by  the  English)  against  the 
abolition  of  flogging." 

It  is  strange,  that  after  an  occupation  of 
nearly  forty  years,  nothing  has  yet  been  done 
to  Anglify  the  population  of  Malta,  an  end 
that  might  easily  have  been  attained  by  the 
establishment  of  a  good  English  college  at 
Valetta,  with  two  or  three  well-conducted 
English  public  schools.  Up  to  the  present 
moment  scarcely  anything  has  been  done  to 
nationalize  the  island,  and  in  the  courts  of 
justice,  advocates  are  allowed  to  plead  in 
Italian  before  an  English  judge,  though  Ital- 
ian is  quite  as  much  a  foreign  idiom  to  the 
natives  as  English  would  be.  At  one  of  his 
vi^ts  to  the  court  of  justice,  our  author  was 
not  a  little  diverted  to  hear  an  English  attor- 
ney-general replying  in  his  own  language  to 
the  bad  Italian  of  a  little  Maltese  lawyer, 
while  the  jury  were  listening  very  gravely 
to  the  eloquence  of  both,  without  rightly  un- 
derstanding the  drift  of  either. 

We  have  a  spirited  description  of  a  storm, 
during  which  the  Prince  crossed  over  to  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Gozo,  in  an  open  boat. 

"  I  had  brought  with  me  from  Malta  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  Mr.  Somerville,  the  Civil  Chief 
of  Gozo,  who  visited  me  about  noon,  and  volun- 
teered, in  the  most  firiendly  manner,  to  accom- 
pany me  as  my  cicerone,  on  the  tour  which  ^ 
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nropoeed  to  make  louod  the  island,  in  order  to 
mspect  its  aotimiities.  Nobodf  coiidd  be  better 
suited  to  the  office  than  Mr.  Sknnerville,  himsdf 
a  distinffoished  and  enthusiastic  antiquarian^ 
who  had  formerly  resided,  as  vice-consul,  at 
TripdL  We  first  started  for  the  castle,  of 
which  the  antiquities  have  mostly  vanished,  and 
which  would  now  offer  little  to  interest  the 
atraoger,  were  it  not  for  the  beautiful  prospect 
it  commands  over  the  whole  island*  Gozo  is  so 
fertile,  and  so  carefully  cultivated,  that,  though 
it  comprises  a  sur&ce  of  less  than  one  and  a  half 
German  square  miles,  it  supports  16,000  inhabit- 
ants, and  yet  even  within  this  limited  extent 
there  are  many  tracts  of  naked  rocks.  The  fields, 
as  in  Malta, 'are  fenced  with  stone  walls,  but, 
not  being  so  high,  do  not  mask  the  view.  Trees, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  seen  as  little  in  one  island 
as  in  the  other.  The  ground  is  covered  by  tol- 
erably devated  hills,  nearly  all  of  equal  height, 
with  flat  summits,  that  present  a  most  singular 
i^pearance,  and  owe  their  origin  probably  to  an 
earthquake.  In  the  centre  of  these  earthy  bub- 
bles, there  arises  one  mountain  with  a  peak, 
apparently  a  spent  volcana  The  basis  is  most- 
ly chalk  or  sand-stone,  forming  a  steep,  broken, 
romantic  line  of  coast,  that  often  rises  from  the 
sea  to  a  perpendicular  height  of  six  hundred 
feet.  On  one  of  the  lofliest  of  these  rocks,  the  re- 
mains of  a  Roman  road  are  found,  breaking  stfd- 
denly  off*  on  the  verge  of  the  sea,  showing  that 
Bome  great  revolution  of  nature  must  have  de- 
stroyed a  portion  of  the  island,  even^during  the 
Roman  domination.  Many  even  believe  that 
Malta  and  Grozo  were  at  one  time  connected 
with  the  African  coast.  *  *  *  Under  the  Ro- 
mans, Grozo  was  a  little  independent  republic 
(municipium)  under  the  name  of  Graulus,  and 
enjoyed  the  right  of  coining  money ;  some  spe- 
cimens of  the  ancient  coins,  which  are  frequent- 
ly found,  were  presented  to  me  by  Mr.  Somer- 
ville." 

A  couple  of  days  of  rainy  weather  confin- 
ed our  author  to  bis  inn,  where  he  amused 
himself  with  a  few  volumes  of  the  Saturday 
Magazine  that  constituted  the  library  of  his 
host.  This  affords  him  a  theme  for  some 
very  just  remarks  cm  the  beneficial  effects  of 
the  better  kind  of  the  cheap  periodicals,  that 
have  exercised,  no  doubt,  a  powerful  influ- 
ence, of  late  years,  b^  greatly  aumenting 
the  mass  of  the  reading  public.  The  first 
fine  day  was  taken  advantage  of|  to  make  an 
excursion  to  the  Giant's  Tower,  as  it  is  call- 
ed, a  Phoenician  temple  of  much  interest 
The  building  is  supposed  to  owe  its  name  to 
the  enormous  size  of  the  stones  that  compose 
it  Antiquarians  believe  it  to  have  been  a 
temple  of^  Astarte,  the  Venus  of  the  Phceni- 
cians. 

**  By  a  series  of  excavations,  undertaken 
chiefly  bv  Mr.  Somerville,  firom  1821  to  1823, 
the  whole  form  of  the>  edifice  has  beoi  laid 
open,  and  has  been  found  to  cover  a  space  of  not 
less  than  1600  square  feet    It  is  deeply  to  be 


deplored,  indeed  severely  to  be  censured,  that, 
from  a  motive  (^  pett^r  economy,  the  govern- 
ment should  have  left  its  wc»:k  incomplete,  and 
not  even  have  incurred  the  expense  of  an  en- 
closure. The  melancholy  consequence  has  been, 
that  a  monument  of  the  most  remote  antiquity, 
one  the  fellow  of  which  might  vainly  be  sought 
throughout  the  world,  has  already  been  robbed 
of  some  of  its  most  beautifiil  ornaments,  while 
many  of  the  colossal  stones  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, have  been  broken  up  and  carried  away 
py  the  inhabitants,  in  order  to  be  applied  to 
the  construction  of  their  huts.  In  a  little  be^ 
garly  German  state  such  a  thing  might  adnut 
of  an  aiK>logy,  but  in  a  country  subject  to  Great 
Britain  it  is  truly  disgraceful !'' 

A  tolerably  elaborate  description  of  the 
temple  follows,  for  which,  however,  we  can- 
not spare  room.  The  enormous  size  of  the 
stones  employed  in  the  construction,  leads 
the  Prince  to  make  the  remark,  that,  as  no 
material  of  the  kind  is  to  be  found  in  the 
vicinity,  the  whole  must  have  been  conveyed 
to  the  spot  at  an  enormous  expense  of  labour ; 
^  it  is  therefore  not  to  be  doubted,"  he  adds, 
^  that  in  those  days  men  must  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  mechanical  means  of  transport, 
of  which  the  knowledge  has  been  lost  to  their 
descendants ;  at  the  present  day,  all  the  re- 
venues of  Malta  would  be  insufficient  to  cover 
the  expense  of  such  a  building." 

Another  remarkable  specimen  of  ancient 
architecture  existed  in^Gozo  a  few  yeas  ago, 
and  was  supposed  to  date  back  to  the  same 
period  as  the  one  just  spoken  o£  It  was  tot 
the  most  part  below  the  level  of  the  earth, 
and  was  believed  to  have  composed  one  or 
more  tombs.  Many  highly  interesting  an- 
tiques had  been  found  there,  and  ^  Mr.  So- 
merville suggested  to  government  the  expe- 
diency of  buying  the  ground,  which  might 
have  been  done  for  a  few  hundred  cdlonati. 
An  offer  was  made  to  the  owner  of  erne  hun- 
dred colonati  less  than  he  asked  ^  this  offer 
was  refused,  and  the  negotiation  fell  to  the 
ground.  Since  then  the  whole  has  been  de- 
stroyed, and  when  we  visited  the  spot,  we 
found  several  workmen  engaged  in  brealcing 
up  the  two  last  remaining  columns.  Is  not 
this  Vandalism  1" 

The  Island  of  Gozo  has  often  been  suppos- 
ed to  have  formed  the  fiadry  realm  of  Calypso. 
A  cavern  by  the  sea-side,  still  shown  to 
strangers  as  her  grotto,  does  not,  however, 
present  anything  deserving  of  remark. 

Intellectual  cultivation  appears  to  be  at  a 
low  levelin  Malta.  There  is  a  public  library, 
and  its  contents  are  said  to  be  valuable,  but 
the  librarian,  it  would  appear,  considers  his 
appointment  a  sinecure,  and  reserves  the  books 
for  his  own  use  or  that  of  his  friends.  No 
less  than  six  times  during  his  stay  in  the 
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idand,  did  Prince  Puckler  Muaimu  endeayour 
to  obtain  admission  there,  but  the  jealous 
guardian  of  the  literary  harem  was  not  to  be 
induced  to  admit  the  stranger  into  its  conceal- 
ed recesses.  The  few  booksellers'  shops  were 
vainly  ransacked  in  search  of  a  guide-book, 
nor  was  there  anywhere  to  be  met  with 
such  a  work  as  a  History  of  the  Knights  of 
Malta  ;  ^  but  what  I  thought  most  marvel- 
lous was,  the  utter  impossibility,  in  spite  of 
all  my  efforts,  of  meeting  with  such  a  thing 
as  a  map  of  Greece,  a  map  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire or  even  a  general  ma^  of  Europe  !" 

We  have  endeavoured  m  these  few  pages 
to  present  oUr  readers  with  as  £ur  an  abstract 
as  we  could,  of  a  book  which  might  have 
served  as  a  &vourable  introduction  for  a  new 
author,  but  which  will  certainly  not  improve 
the  literary  reputation  of  the  ^'  Deceasra,"  as 
he  is  frequently  called  by  the  German  press. 
The  account  of  the  author's  stay  at  Malta  is 
by  &r  the  best  part  of  the  work,  but  even 
that  is  disfigured  by  the  constantly  recurring 
apparition  of  the  mysterious.  Count.  This 
introduction  of  a  supernatural  agency  into  ai 
modem  book  of  travels  has  an  indescribably 
silly  effect,  and  naturally  awakens  a  most  un- 
comfortable suspicion  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  author  may  have  allowed  his 
imairination  to  fornish  embellishments  to  his 
native. 


Art.  VII. — 1.  Acts  of  the  Governor  and 
Council  of  Liberia.     1839. 

2.  Liberia  Herald,  Volume  IX,  Monrp- 
via.    West  Africa.      1840. 

3.  Life  of  Jehudi  Ashmun,  By  Ralph  Ran- 
dolph Gurley.    Washmgton.    8vo.  1835. 

4.  Speeches  concerning  Liberia^  at  the  Anti' 
Slavery  Convention,  The  Anti-Slavery 
Beporter,  London,  July  15,  August  12, 
and  September  9,  1840  ;  and  Clarkson's 
Letter,  ib.  23  Sept. 

The  civilized  settlements  called  Liberia,  in 
West  Africa,  now  firmly  established  along 
about  300  miles  of  coast  between  Sierra  Le- 
one and  Cape  Coast  Castle,  with  a  consider- 
able territory,  at  some  points  forty  miles  in- 
land, with  an  African  trade,  and  a  moral  in- 
fluence of  far  greater  extent,  were  founded 
in  1821,  by  an  unchartered  society  of  Ameri- 
can citizens,  for  free  coloured  people  from 
the  United  States,  and  for  free  native  Afri- 
cans. Of  the  last  some  are  people  from  the 
neighbouring  tribes,  and  others  are  prize 
tflavei,  liberated  by  the  government  of  the 


United  States,  and  sent  to  Liberia,  in  wder 
to  be  provided  £>r,  if  they  cannot  at  once  be 
restored  to  their  homes.  For  this  purpose 
money  has  long  been  annually  voted  by 
Congress ;  and  the  Legislatures  of  ptfticulur 
States  have,  from  time,  made  grants  in  aid  of 
the  resources  of  one  or  more  of  the  settlements 
at  Liberia,  whose  political  ezistenee,  how- 
ever, is  only  recognized  in  this  way  by 
the  supreme  authorities  of  America.  Thbe 
principal  fimds  arise  from  subcriptions  by 
white  people,  but  there  are  also  some  local 
taxes. 

The  ships  of  war  of  the  United  States  are 
appointed  occasionally,  to  visit  them ;  but 
their  constituticms  have  sprung  fix)m  the  will 
of  the  voluntaiy  bodies  called  ColonisaticMi 
Societies,  formed  since  1816,  in  various 
States,  and  fix)m  the  consent  of  the  settlers. 

Althou^  there  is  nothing  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  prevent  a  colo- 
nial settlement,  or  new  territory,  to  be  found- 
ed beyond  sea,  such  is  not  yet  the  character 
of  Liberia,  which  has  hitherto  been  assuming 
rather  the  form  of  a  new  people  than  that  of 
a  colony  belonging  to  an  old  one.  Never- 
theless African  produce  from  Liberia  is  ad- 
mitted into  American  ports  as  domestic. 

Contemplating  similar  proceedings*  in  point 


of  nationality,  in  Texas,  at  Natal  in  South 
Eastern  Africa,  and  up  the  Niger,  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Liberia  have  a  pecuUar  interest, 
and  the  considerable  success  of  those  proceed- 
ings here,  in  spite  of  great  obstacles,  calls  for 
a  careful  examination  of  the  means  which 
have  produced  this  good  result  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  these  settle- 
ments fit3m  the  first,  althou^  observed  with 
friendly  solicitude  by  many  eminent  persons* 
in  Great  Britain,  mye  attracted  less  notice 
than  their  relative  importance  demands  fixim 
the  government  of  this  country,  from  the  nhi- 
lanthropist,and  fix)m  the  pubHc  at  large.  Not 
to  impute  indifierence  on  such  a  subject  so 
widely  without  some  proo^  we  refer  to  nega- 
tive fricts  proper  to  support  a  charge  of  this 
grave  kind. 

In  all  the  inquiries  by  Parliament,  and  in 
all  the  communications  made  by  the  Crown 
to  both  houses  upon  the  slave  trade,  and  upon 
colonial  administration,  in  reference  to  col- 
oured people,  numerous  as  they  have  been  in 
the  last  nmeteen  years,  there  is  to  be  found 
no  evidence  of  any  systematic  intercourse 
between  them  and  our  West  African  colo- 


*  One  of  the  leUleineDttt  at  Liberia  is  called  af- 
ter the  name  of  Lord  Bezley,  a  liberal  supporter  of 
the  original  Colonisation  Society,  and  Edina  is 
another  name  of  a  settlement,  in  compliment  to 
other  contributors  in  Edinburgh. 
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Dies,  or  our  fleets  of  cruizers  perpetually  sail- 
ing near  the  steadily  increasing  settlements 
of  Liberia,  although  such  communications 
would  not  fail  \o  be  eminently  useful,  since 
the  condition  of  things  under  our  West  Afri- 
can policy  by  no  means  justifies  a  disregard 
of  convenient  means  of  improving  it.  l£)W- 
ever  important  the  services  which  have  been 
rendered  occasionally  by  British  officers  to 
Liberia,  and  which  have  always  been  well 
received,  the  systematic  intercourse  so  much 
needed  either  nas  not  been  encouraged  by 
our  government,  or  it  has  been  treated  as  too 
insignificant  a  matter  to  be  laid  before  par- 
liament. 

Again,  in  regard  to  the  lessons  to  be  learn- 
ed by  the  phUanthropists  fit>m  Liberia — ^in 
Sir  T.  Foweil  Buxtoirs  writings,  in  support 
of  his  plan  for  civilizing  Afiica,  by  what 
Lord  Awley*  pithily  described  to  be  *'  gov- 
trnmeru  withotu  dominion^^  but  which  we 
venture  to  designate  as  dominion  withotu 
government^  no  details  are  given  in  those 
writings  to  show  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  most  extensive  territories  ever  settled  by 
civilized  people  with  the  former  express 
principle  for  their  chief  rule.  This  omission 
IS  the  more  striking,  since  the  American  Li- 
beria and  the  British  Sierra  Leone,  founded 
for  the  same  benevolent  objects,  have  notori- 
ously had  the  most  contrary  results,  and  must 
of  necessity  ofier  useful  points  of  comparison, 
in  order  that  the  proved  good  and  bad  courses 
of  proceedings  be  respectively  adopted  and 
rejected  in  the  new  benevolent  settlements  at 
present  projected  for  Western  Africa  by  Sir 
T.  F.  Buxton  and  his  friends.  An  equally 
important  body  of  philanthropists,  the  Ami' 
slavery  Convention^  comprismg  above  500 
individuals  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  met 
in  London  in  June  last,  inserted  Liberia  in 
the  programme  of  their  inquiries ;  but  by  no 
means  did  the  topic  justice,  '^the  general 
wish  seeming  to  be  not  to  enter  upon  it." — 
{Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Conven- 
tion^ June  22,  in  the  Anti-Slavery  Reporter^ 
August  12,  p.  208.)  Nevertheless,  the  con- 
vention condemned  Liberia  almost  by  accla- 
mation, and  without  the  calm  hearing  of  its 
advocates,  or  the  searching  inquiry  into  facts, 
which  should  precede  the  decisions  of  an  en- 
lightened deliberative  body. 

The  carelessness  of  the  British  public  to 
the  progress  of  these  civilized  Afiican  settle- 
ments is  not  less  remarkable  than  that  of  the 
philanthropists  and  of  the  government,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  the  way  in  which  authors 
addressing  the  public  upon  Africa  deal  with 


*  At  the  meeting  in  Exeter  Hall,  presided  over 
by  Prince  Albert. 


this  subject.  Mr.  BPCulloch,  when  writing 
in  much  detail  on  civilizing  Africa,  in  his 
new  geographical  work,  which  expressly 
aims  at  showing  "  the  influence  of  institutions 
on  national  welfare,"  does  not  even  allude  to 
Liberia ;  i^d  if  that  well-informed  author 
cannot  be  supposed  to  be  unaware  of  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  country,  it  is  extremely 
probable  that  he  knows  little  of  the  histoty 
and  constitutions  of  the  settlements,  having 
neglected  what  the  public  is  careless  about. 
His  woric  was  published  in  the  present  year, 
and  other  books,  such  as  Mr.  Macqueen's 
last  volume,  might  be  quoted  to  the  same 
effect. 

Notwithstanding  this  general  mattention 
to  those  settlements,  the  most  cursoiy  exam- 
ination of  them  will  prove  that  the  objects 
which  deeply  interest  our  government,  our 
philanthropists,  and  the  public  concerning 
Africa,  might  be  much  promoted  by  an  exact 
acquaintance  with  their  history  and  constitu- 
tion. 

A  great  controversy  has  existed  for  some 
time  in  America  upon  some  points  connected 
with  Liberia ;  such  as  the  immediate  abolition 
of  slavery,  the  separation  of  the  coloured 
people  from  the  whites,  and  the  influence  of 
the  Colonisation  Society,  which  founded  Li- 
beria, upon  the  condition  of  the  coloured 
people  in  America — ^which  points,  extremely 
important  as  they  are,  do  not  appear  neces- 
sarily to  involve  a  condemnation  of  Liberia 
in  itself,  and  certainly  not  of  the  whole  of  the 
new  system  of  Afiican  government  which 
prevails  there.  We  shall  devote  this  paper 
exclusively  to  the  consideration  of  this  sys- 
tem, after  unreservedly  expressing  our  opi- 
nions upon  each  of  these  points. 

Seeing  that  more  than  half  a  century  ago 
one  of  die  acutest  statesmen  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Jefferson,  held  that  negro  slavery 
might  be  abolished  advantageously  in  that 
country,  in  the  persons  of  all  newly  bom 
slaves,  and  that  the  most  persevering,  and  not 
the  least  able,  advocate  of  the  Colonisation 
Societies  holds  now  that  the  immediate  mod- 
ification of  slavery  upon  certain  coNDmoNS 
would  be  safe;*  we  venture,  even  at  this 


^  **  My  impression  is,  that  toi(/«  the  constnt  of  the 
gouth^  the  whole  Bysteni  of  slavery  might  with  sftfo- 
ty  be  immediately  so  modified  as  to  place  the  slave 
population  in  a  nitnalion  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges 
in  which  men  »)  rude  and  degraded  could  find  ad. 
vantage ;  and  in  connection  with  the  policy  of 
colon  if  atioo,  to  prepare  them,  at  no  remote  period, 
for  entire  freedom.  Peculiar  Icgiblative  enact- 
ments might,  for  a  season,  be  indispensable,  and  of 
the  nature  and  extent  of  ihcm,  boncvulent  and 
enlightened  citizens  in  the  south  can  best  jadge.** — 
Address  on  African  Colonisaiian,  by  R,  R.  Gurley, 
1839,  p.  25.    , 
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distance  fiom  the  actual  scene,  and  admitting 
all  the  delicacy  of  the  question,  to  cherish  a 
great  confidence  that  further  discussion,  ivith 
calm  reflection  on  the  part  of  the  immediate 
abolitionists,  and  calm  reflection,  with  or  with- 
out discussion,  as  they  please,  on  the  part  of 
their  opponents,  will  bring  the  public  mind 
in  eveiy  slave  state  in  North  America  to  re- 
ceive &e  doctrine  of  universal  and  early 
freedom  with  favour.  Therefore,  although 
we  diflTer  from  the  more  eager  abolitionists, 
by  advocating  indemnity  to  the  slave-owners, 
we  agree  with  them  in  thinking  that  freedom 
ought  to  be  granted  at  once,  and  we  tmnk 
that  without  any  forced  emigration,  it  may  be 
granted  safely  with  a  well-considered  system 
of  compensation. 

In  regard  to  separating  the  blacks  from  the 
whites,  we  consider  that  an  eloquent  advo- 
cate of  a  Colonisation  Society  misread  the 
records  of  time,  and  misinterpreted  the  dic- 
tates of  Providence,  when  he  said  that  ''  all 
history  points  out  the  impossibility  of  an 
harmonious  and  eflectual  combination  of  es- 
sentially distinct  races  as  one  people — and 
that  nature  prescribes,  philosophy  explains, 
and  experience  confirms,  the  truth  of  their 
universal  separation."*  We  are  amalgama- 
tionists  in  principle,  not  separators  of  the  dif- 
ferent fanulies  of  the  human  race ;  and  we  as 
clearly  hold  that  the  banks  of  the  Mbsissippi 
and  Hudson,  and  all  the  vast  territories  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  are  the  home  of  Ameri- 
can born  Africans,  some  of  whom  number 
amon^  their  ancestors  the  sons  of  "the  Pil- 

frims,  as  we  hold  the  white  posterity  of  "  the 
ilgrims"  to  have  got  a  rightful  home  where 
persecution  sent  them.  Many  whites  and 
many  blacks  went  to  America  under  com- 
pulsion of  diflerent  kinds ;  and  while  nature 
has  enabled  both  to  live  and  multiply  together, 
the  laws  of  the  land,  as  all  parties  must  ad- 
mit, make  it  equally  the  home  of  both ;  how- 
ever unequal  the  legal  condition  imposed 
upon  them  may  be.  We  think,  too,  that  it 
is  a  grievous  error  to  say,  as  another  distin- 
guished advocate  of  Liberia  declares,  the 
large  majority  of  the  white  people  of  the 
United  States  do  say,  "  that  the  elevation  o. 
this  race  on  their  own  soil  to  social  and  po- 
litical equality  with  the  whites  is  impractica- 
ble yroi»  the  nature  of  the  ca5c;"t  wid  we 
disbelieve  the  perpetuity  of  prejudice  among 
our  brothers  of  the  Union.  Tempora  mu- 
tantur,  et  nos  mtitamur  in  illisj  is  an  old 
motto  eminently  applicable  to  our  times ;  and 

*  Addran  of  J  R.  IngersoU  to  the  Peniieylva. 
Dia  ColoniiatioD  Society,  1838.  Philadelphia,  8vo. 
p.  11. 

t  Addran  on  African  Colonintion  by  R.  Ran- 
dolph Gorley,  1839,  p.  10. 
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we  trust  confidently  to  the  good  feeling  and 
strong  sense  of  the  white  millions  of  Ajmeri- 
ca  to  rescue  them  from  their  present  false 
position,  as  vindicators  of  the  rights  of  man 
and  equality,  which  they  will  not  allow  to  be 
univei'sal.  It  is  because  its  fetal  influence 
fosters  prejudices  which  tend  to  make  amal- 
gamation difficult — thus  we  lament  two  radi- 
cal faults  committed  by  the  founders  of  Li- 
beria ;  1st,  in  treating  the  coloured  people  of 
the  United  States  as  not  living  in  their  own 
country — but  as  belonging  to  Africa,  whither, 
upon  that  theory,  all  of  them  ought  to  be 
taken ;  and  2dly,  in  encouraging  at  Liberia 
the  prohibition  of  whites  to  settle  there.  For 
the  millions  of  coloured  men  now  in  Ameri- 
ca, who  will  never,  as  we  believe,  by  any 
persuasion,  or  any  circumstances,  be  induced 
to  go  away,  the  American  homes  ought  to  be 
made  not  only  tolerable  but  productive  of 
every  good  prospect ;  and  every  white  trader, 
or  other  white  man  who  might  happen  to 
wish  to  become  a  citizen  of  Liberia,  ought  to 
be  freely  received. 

With  these  large  admissions  to  the  aboli- 
tionists in  fevour  of  the  American  blacks,  we 
are  prepared  as  largely  to  defend  Liberia  as 
it  stands,  a  signal  proof  of  the  AfricarCs  car 
pacity  to  be  a  citizen  of  a  free  state.  There 
is  one  grave  charge,  which  we  are  persuaded 
was  made  under  an  incorrect  view  of  facts, 
we  mean  the  assertion  of  an  eminent  aboli- 
tionist upon  the  authority  of  a  naval  officer, 
that  ^'  the  slave-trade  is  carried  on  at  Liberia 
without  any  hifidrancey — (Proceedings  at 
the  Anti-Slavery  Convention^  p.  208.)  This 
charge  was  made  on  the  authority  of  one  na- 
val officer ;  but  it  was  directly  contradicted 
by  the  fevourable  testimony  of  another  just 
returned  fh)m  the  country  in  question,  ib,  p. 
173.)  Although  slaving  on  this  coast  stul 
defies  control  at  Liberia^  as  it  long  did  at 
Sierra  Leone^  it  has  been  encouraged  by  in- 
dividual colonists  in  spite  of  the  government, 
not  with  its  assent. 

Again,  that  on  the  whole,  in  the  United 
States,  the  colonisatioi;!  proceedings  have  been 
exceedingly  mischievous,  as  is  argued  by 
some  parties,  we  believe ;  but  this  is  a  complejc 
question,  which  will  not  now  be  entered  up- 
on further  than  by  the  remark,  that  if  the 
settlements  at  Liberia  have  exhibited  the  ca- 
pacity of  coloured  men  for' self-government 
under  difficult  circumstances  in  a  good  light, 
as  we  also  believe  they  have  done,  then  a  fact 
is  established,  which  will  go  far  to  remove 
all  doubts  as  to  the  equsdity  of  the  races ; 
and  this  is  a  great  point  to  be  set  to  the  credit 
of  the  American  founders  of  Liberia,  against 
the  fearfol  evils  which  have  attended  the  ex- 
periment. 
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In  January,  1822,  after  various  attempts 
had  been  made  to  settle  some  of  the  people 
of  colour  of  the  United  States  in  Africa, 
the  agent  of  the  Colonisation  Society  pur- 
chased from  the  natives  a  tract  of  land,  in- 
cluding Cape  Montserado,  in  lat.  6  n.  long. 
11  w.  on  the  west  coast,  for  the  first  settle- 
ment. With  much  trouble,  arising  from 
."  the  duplicity  of  the  natives,"  who  soon  be- 
gan to  oppose  the  settlers,  a  small  party  ob- 
tained possesion  of  their  purchase  after  a 
slight  contest;  and  in  a  few  months  the 
agents,  two  whites,  having  been  obliged  by 
ill  health  to  quit  the  country,  this  first  party, 
100  in  number,  was  left  under  the  directions 
of  a  man  of  colour,  Elijah  Johnson.  In  Au- 
gust, 1822,  before  any  further  hostilities  had 
taken  place,  a  few  more  settlers  arrived, 
making  130  in  all,  of  whom  only  35  could 
bear  arms,  and  18  of  the  new  emigrants 
were  liberated  Afiicans  ;  but  with  the  small 
reinforcement  came  one  of  those  extraordina- 
ry men  whom  nature  fashions  for  great  emer- 
gencies. This  individual,  Jehudi  Ashmun, 
accompanied  this  second  party  upon  a  trad- 
ing speculation  on  his  own  account,  with 
charge  of  the  party  for  the  voyage,  and  a 
commission  to  stay  as  governor  of  the  settle- 
ment, till  released,  in  case  the  first  white 
agents  should  be  absent. 

It  was  through  an  extraordinary  course  of 
events  that  Ashmun  was  become  an  African 
trader,  and  the  chief  functionary  in  Liberia. 
He  was  bom  in  Champlain,  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  in  1794,  of  a  respectable  family, 
but  with  moderate  fortune ;  and  the  condi- 
tion upon  which  he  was  permitted  at  his 
earnest  entreaty  to  have  a  classical  education, 
was,  that  the  expense  of  it  should  be  mainly 
defrayed  by  his  own  exertions.  He  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  student ;  and  derived 
much  benefit  from  a  debating  society  which 
he  attended.  He  gave  instruction  at  a  school 
to  obtain  assistance  in  discharging  his  college 
dues ;  passed  some  time  in  early  youth  in  the 
ofiice  of  an  attorney,  with  a  view  to  practis- 
ing the  law ;  and  at  nineteen  the  turn  of  his 
mind  was  decidedly  religious,  and  his  hopes 
were  bent  upon  following  the  examples  of 
Schwartz,  Van  Der  Kemp,  and  Brainerd,  as 
a  missionary  to  the  heathen.  At  this  period 
he  was  unrivalled  in  talents  and  literaiy  ac- 
quirements of  every  kind,  whilst  the  energy 
of  his  character  was  exhibited  by  the  ability 
and  spirit  with  which  he  organized  and  com- 
manded a  body  of  volunteers  to  resist  the  in- 
vading British  army  on  Lake  Champlain  in 
the  last  war.  In  1816  he  concluded  his  stu- 
dies at  college  with  great  distinction.  From 
this  period  for  three  years  he  mainly  contri- 
buted to  the  success  of  a  theolo^cal  institu- 


tion in  the  state  of  Maine,  which  owed  its 
foundation  to  him,  and  in  which  he  held  the 
professorship  of  classical  literature  until  April, 
1819.  An  essay  which  he  wrote  at  this  pe- 
riod, to  induce  Uie  trustees  of  the  institution 
to  give  it  an  enlarged  and  permanent  chanu> 
ter,  ''proves," says  his  respectable  biographer, 
Mr.  Gurley,  "  how  comprehensively  he  was 
accustomed  to  survey,  at  this  early  age,  hu- 
man nature  and  human  afiairs."  (Life^  p.  33.) 

As  a  licensed  preacher  he  was  now  also 
distinguished  for  zeal  and  fervour.  Some 
unhappy  involvements  in  affairs  of  the  heart, 
not  very  clearly  explained  by  Mr.  Gurley, 
alienated  the  fiiends  of  Ashmun,  and  banished 
him,  with  a  young  wife,  in  poverty  from 
Maine  to  Baltimore.  We  infer  from  the 
details  in  the  Life  before  us,  that  nothing 
criminal  had  occurred ;  but  that  the  prudent 
maxim,  to  be  sure  to  be  well  rid  of  the  old 
love  before  you  take  on  with  a  new,  was 
not  sufficiently  observed  upon  this  occasion. 
After  three  years  of  extreme  and  anxious  dif- 
ficulty, he  plunged  into  a  commercial  specu- 
lation to  Africa,  in  order  to  get  wealth  to  pay 
his  debts.  He  had  failed  in  an  attempt  to 
open  a  school  at  Baltimore,  after  incurring 
the  expense  of  hiring  a  house,  and  issuing 
public  proposals  for  that  object.  A  second 
feilure  m  a  weekly  paper  of  a  religious  and 
missionary  character  added  to  his  perplexi- 
ties. A  third  undertaking,  the  establishment 
of  the  Theological  Repertory,  had  better  suc- 
cess, but  ultimately  led  him  into  too  exten- 
sive pecuniary  engagements,  which,  with 
liabilities  on  other  accounts,  made  the  African 
expedition  a  last  resource.  In  the  pages  of 
the  Repertory,  Ashmun  reviewed  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Colonisation  Society,  and  al- 
though he  admitted  that  to  some  persons, 
"superficial  observers,"  its  object  was  of 
limited  and  even  questionable  utility^  "he 
insisted  that  its  beneficial  consequences  might 
be  traced  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  moral 
magnificence."  This  eulogy  he  justified  by 
his  own  agency  in  the  enterprize. 

At  Baltimore,  Mr.  Ashmun  had  attached 
himself  to  the  episcopal  church  of  the  United 
States,  and  so  highly  was  he  esteemed  that  a 
bishop  of  that  church  expressed  himself  wil- 
ling to  make  an  exception  in  his  case  to  the 
ecclesiastical  rule,  which  disqualified  a  can- 
didate from  holy  orders,  if  placed  in  his  cir- 
cumstances. Having  published  an  important 
volume,  the  life  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Bacon, 
who  was  a  martyr  to  his  zeal  for  African  ci- 
vilisation, and  died  on  the  west  coast,  Ash- 
mun became  more  intimate  with  the  pros- 
pects of  Africa.  This  volume  did  not  sell, 
and  its  fidlure  adding  to  other  increasing  dif- 
ficulties, aggravated  by  disputes  with  his  col* 
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leagues  in  the  Eepertoiy,  he  finally  deter- 
mined to  go  thither  for  a  commercial  purpose. 
We  have  seen  the  critical  state  of  the  infant 
settlement  at  Cape  Montserado  at  tus  arrival 
in  1822 ;  and  he  at  once  commenced  opera- 
tions to  save  it. 

Finding  the  agents  gone,  he  assumed  the 
government,  and  his  first  act  was,  we  helieve, 
unprecedented  in  all  colonial  history :  it  was 
the  opening  of  a  record  of  all  important 
transactions,  which  all  might  consult,  and  of 
which  copies  were  sent  home. 

"This  journal,"  says  he  in  the  first  page,  "  I 
judged  fit  to  open  on  the  day  of  my  landing, 
and  intend  that  a  copy  of  it  shall  always  remain 
in  the  colony,  open  for  public  inspection  and 
use ;  and  a  duplicate,  agreeing  with  the  former 
even  to  the  paging,  shall  be  from  time  to  time 
sent  home  to  the  board,  as  the  best  and  only 
efiectual  means  of  keeping  them  fully  informed 
of  what  passes  in  the  settlement."— Lf/e, 
p.  124.  -^  ' 

The  man  who  could  establish  this  daily 
watch  upon  his  administrati(xi  deserves  all 
the  success  Ashmun  enjoyed,  and  it  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  add    that  he    advocated  a 
newspaper  being  published  in  the  colony, 
which  however  was  not  effected  till  1830. 
He  next  attempted  to  enter  into  friendly 
relations  with  the  neighbouring  chiefs,  some 
of  whom  sent  their  sons  and  others  to  labour 
and  be  taught  with  the  settlers.     But  it  was 
necessary  to  prepare  for  the  defence  of  the 
new  town  against  a  ferocious  and  unprovoked 
attack,    which  Ashmun   did  with  a  degree 
of  vigour  and   ability  rarely  equalled  and 
never    surpassed.       During   two    months, 
rough  but  effective  fortifications  were  con- 
structed for  the  half-dozen  cannon  fit  for  use ; 
the  heavy  surrounding  forest  cut  in  front  of 
the  lines  5  and  the  little  force  of  thirty-five 
musketeers  marehalled  for  battle.    Pending 
these  preparations  in  the  midst  of  the  rainy 
season,  disease  afflicted  the  settlement.     The 
devoted  wife  of  Mr.  Ashmun,  tiie  only  other 
white  in  it,  died  j  and  he  himself  recovered 
with  great  difficulty  fi-om   the   fever.      At 
length,  eariy  in  November,  it  was  ascertain- 
ed that  the  hostile  chiefs  had  resolved  upon 
their  measures.     On  the  7th,  mtelligence 
was  received  of  an  intended  attack  in  four 
days,  the  plan  being  lefl  to  the  head  warriors 
and  concealed.     Until  the  10th,  every  night 
was  passed  by  the  settlers  on  watch.     The 
enemy  from  at  least  700  to  900  strong  was 
in  motion ;  and  at  sun-rise  they  surprised  an  ! 
advanced  post.   But  their  avidity  for  plunder 
was   their    ruin  j    and    whilst    they    were 
occupied  in  plundering,  the  settlers  rallied. 
The  cannon  produced  an  awful  effect  on  the 
assailants. 


"  Imagination,*'  savs  Mr.  Ashmun  in  his  des- 
patches, "  can  scarcely  figure  to  itself  a  throng 
of  human  beings  in  a  more  effectual  state  of 
exposure  to  the  destructive  power  of  the  ma- 
chmery  of  modem  warfare;  800  men  were 
here  pressed  shoulder  to  shoulder  presenting  a 
breadth  of  rank  equal  to  20  or  30  men,  and 
all  exposed  to  a  gun  of  great  power,  at  only 
thirty  to  sixty  yards*  distance !  Every  shot 
literally  spent  its  force  in  a  solid  mass  or  living 
human  flesh !  The  fire  suddenly  terminated! 
A  savage  yell  was  raised,  which  filled  the  dis* 
mal  forest  with  a  momentary  horror.  It  grad- 
ually died  away,  and  the  whole  host  disappear- 
ed."—i^/c,  p.  139. 

The  settlers  lost  several  of  their  men 
and  two  women  ^  and  seven  children  were 
carried  off  by  the  assailants.  Some  of  the 
natives  soon  became  friendly  ;  but  peace 
was  not  restored  until  after  a  second  attack 
on  the  30th  of  November  failed  with  great 
loss.  On  this  occasion  the  settlers  had  but 
one  man  killed ;  and  Mr.  Ashmun  escaped, 
although  his  clothes  were  pierced  by  three 
bullets.  Happily,  Major  Laing,  the  English 
traveller,  casually  visited  Liberia  a  few  days 
after  these  events,  and  by  his  considerate  and 
active  influence,  peace  was  made  between 
the  Americans  and  the  natives.  He  also 
consented  to  a  midshipman,  Mr.  Gordon,  and 
eleven  seamen,  volunteering  to  remain  to 
help  defend  the  settlement.  Eight  of  these 
brave  men,  with  their  gallant  officer,  soon 
sank  under  the  effects  of  the  climate,  upon 
which  occasion,  Mr.  Ashmun  said,  in  his 
report  of  their  deaths  to  Lieutenant  Rotheray 
of  the  British  navy  \ 

"  To  express  tlie  grief  I  feel,  that  a  measure 
so  full  of  benevolence  as  the  leaving  this  httle 
force  with  us,  should  have  so  disastrous  an  issue, 
it  is  superfluous  to  attempt,  as  I  should  but 
wrong  my  own  feelings.  We  have  derived  fi-om 
the  presence  of  these  unfortunate  men  a  great 
benefit.  It  assisted  in  a  powerful  manner  to 
allay  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  natives,  inspired 
a  fresh  spirit  of  resolution  into  our  people,  and  re- 
lieved them  for  nearly  three  weeks  firom  a  part  of 
their  almost  insupportable  burthens.  I  shall  rest 
it  with  the  honour  of  my  government,  to  make 
such  an  acknowledgment  cS'the  fiivours  rendei^ 
ed  by  the  officers  and  other  agents  of  yours 
aIon£;  this  coast,  as  justice  and  a  proper  estimate 
of  the  beneficial  influence  of  international 
fevours  given  or  received,  plainly  indicate."— 
Life^  p.  152. 


For  the  six  following  months  Mr.  Ashmun 
performed  all  the  arduous  duties  of  his  sta- 
tion most  exemplarily,  himself  the  only 
white  resident  in  the  little  colony;  never 
sparing  himself  in  any  point  to  make  it  in- 
dependent and  respectable,  and  always  ui^ging 
with  great  earnestness  his  principals  at  home 
to  send  over  a  supply  of  civil,  medical,  and 
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missionary  helps,  proportioned  to  the  number 
of  the  proposed  emigrants. 

In  order  to  induce  his  government  to  pro- 
mote the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  he 
described  all  its  horrors  in  his  despatches. 

*(  EjDg  Boatswain,"  says  he  in  one  of  them, 
'^  was  paid  for  some  young  slaves,  and  he  makes 
it  a  point  of  honour  to  fa^  punctual.  Not  hav- 
ing the  slaves,  he  singled  oat  a  small  agricultural 
tmding  tribe  of  most  inoffensive  chamcter  for 
his  victims.  His  warriors  were  skilfully  dis- 
tributed to  the  different  hamlets,  and  making  a 
simultaneous  assault  on  the  sleeping  occupants, 
accomplished  the  annihilation  of  the  whole 
tribe.  Every  adult  man  and  woman  was  mur- 
dered, every  hut  fired;  very  young  children 
generallv  shared  the  &te  of  their  parents.  The 
boys  and  girls  alooe  were  reserved  to  pay  the 
trader." 

On  another  occasion,  Ashmun  headed  a 
party  which  destroyed  the  most  extensive 
slaving  establishment  on  the  whole  coast, 
blowing  it  up  with  2,500  barrels  of  gun- 
powder deposited  there  for  the  trade. 
He  was  temporarily  relieved  from  official 
labours  by  the  arrival  of  a  new  agent  from 
the  United  States,  but  resumed' the  duties  of 
the  chief  post    at    the  departure  of  that 

Sntleman  ill.  During  the  interval,  (from 
ay  to  December,  1823,)  Ashmun  returned 
to  his  books  with  extraordinary  vigour ;  he 
determined  to  study  law  as  a  profession,  and 
in  his  private  journal  he  says : — 

"While  going  through  the  first  volume  of 
Blackstone,  I  read  Junius,  the  History  of  Eng- 
land by  Anqueiil,  Dr.  Robertson's  America,  the 
third  volume  of  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington, 
Hamilton's  political  writings,  a  part  of  Robert- 
son's Scotland,  Voltaire's  Essays,  the  Pioneers, 
and  Madame  deStael's  Delphine  in  French;  be- 
sides a  variety  of  historical  and  political  tracts." 

These  studies  were  facilitated  by  the  pro- 
vision of  a  good  library,  being  part  of  the 
original  plan  in  Liberia. 

m  December,  1823,  the  new  agent  depart- 
ed, leaving  him  again  governor  of  the  settle- 
ment, but  without  a  regular  commission.  In 
this  second  command  fresh  difficulties  arose. 
Bills  drawn  at  a  former  period  for  the  public 
service,  at  a  time  of  extreme  need,  were  re- 
turned by  the  Society  unpaid.  Ashmun's 
pecuniary  vexations  in  the  United  States  had 
excited  distrust  against  his  integrity ;  his  ex- 
ertions in  Africa  were  not  duly  appreciated  ; 
and  his  arrangements  in  regard  to  the  allot- 
ment of  land  among  the  settlers,  a  capital 
point  in  a  new  colony,  were  disturbed. 

The  constitution  pf  Liberia  at  this  period 
excluded  them  from  a  sufficient  share  in  the 
■^ministration,  which,  added  to  the  public 


misfortunes,  render  it  little  surprising  that  the 
discontents  of  the  people  should  have  nearly 
amounted  to  rebellion.  The  discredit  unjust- 
ly attached  to  Mr.  Ashmun  by  his  principals, 
gave  a  personal  direction  to  the  popular  dis- 
content, and  the  gravest  charges  were  sent 
home  against  him. 

Broken  in  health,  and  thwarted  in  his  gov- 
ernment, he  left  the  settlement  for  a  short 
period,  until  his  appeals  to  the  United  States 
could  be  heard.  At  the  Cape  deVerd  he 
met  a  commissioner,  sent  from  Washington 
to  settle  the  discontents  of  the  people  at  Li- 
beria. One  of  the  charges  against  him  was, 
that  he  had  absconded  with  the  public  money. 
He  met  it  by  at  once  returning  to  the  colony, 
where  his  full  explanations,  and  a  sudden 
turn  in  the  popular  feeling,  convinced  the 
commissioner  of  his  unblemished  integrity, 
no  less  than  of  his  admirable  qualities  as  a 
governor.  Nevertheless,  the  &vourable  re- 
port of  this  gentleman,  the  author  of  the  life 
before  us,  whose  sagacity  and  candour  on  this 
occasion  deserve*  to  be  mentioned  in  the  high- 
est terms  of  respect,  was  ill  received  in  Ame- 
rica, where  calumny  was  still  doing  its  last 
bad  work.  Soon,  however,  justice  was  done 
to  Ashmun,  and  among  the  individuals  the 
most  eager  to  do  it  was  found  in  particular 
an  honest  man,  who,  led  by  his  unfortunate 
convictions  before,  had  been  one  of  his  se- 
verest judges,  but  now  joined  as  zealously  to 
acouit  him  and  do  him  honour. 

Mr.  Ashmun  was  much  aided  by  the  com- 
missioner, Mr.  Gurley,  in  reframing  the  con- 
stitution of  Liberia  in  1824 ;  and  to  the  po- 
pular character,  which  it  now  for  the  first 
time  assumed,  and  has  ever  since  maintained, 
we  attach  very  great  importance.  Generally 
roeaking,  discontent  has  been  banished  from 
the  country  from  this  period.  There  have 
been  great  difficulties,  much  peculation  at 
more  recent  periods,  unhappy  disputes  with 
the  natives,  and  even  slaving ;  but  civil  dis- 
sensions have  ceased,  and  settlement  after  set- 
tlement has  been  founded  upon  the  popular 
model  with  steadily  increasing  success.  This 
is  a  most  important  point ;  and  it  deserves  a 
more  detailed  examination  than  can  be  afford- 
ed it  in  these  pages.  It  is  the  more  impor- 
tant also  as  Mr.  Ashmun  himself  began  by 
doubting  the  qualifications  of  the  coloured 
people  ior  a  share  in  the  concerns  of  the  gov- 
ernment— (Z/«/e,  214).  But  after  a  suffi- 
cient time  of  trial,  he  says  of  the  improved 
plan — 

"The  participation  of  the  magistrates  and 
council  in  the  deliberatioos  of  the  agent,  and  the 
administration  of  justice,  has  tended  to  form  the 
individual  officers  to  a  modesty  of  deportment 
and  opinion  which  they  never  manifested  before, 
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and  to  secure  to  the  goYernmeDt  the  united  sap- 
port  of  the  people.  Our  laws  and  regulations 
are  multiplied  with  a  most  cautious  regard  to 
the  exigencies  to  be  provided  for;  but  once  es* 
tablished,  they  are  conscientiously  carried  into 
complete  effect.  I  witness,  with  the  highest 
pleasure,  an  increasing  sense  of  the  sacredness 
of  law — and  as  far  as  i  know,  the  feeling  is^uni- 
yenal.  The  system  of  government  has  proved 
itself  practicable." — I^i/e^p.  231. 

Schools  were  increased,  emigration  from 
the  neighbouring  tribes  extended,  trade  ipto 
the  interior  and  coastwise  improved,  and  com- 
munication with  the  chiefs  became  more  and 
more  satisfactory.  At  a  second  visit  which 
Mr.  Ashmun  paid  to  Sierra  Leone,  afler  the 
success  of  his  administration  had  established 
his  name  in  high  repute  in  Western  Africa, 
he  made  interesting  suggestions  to  the  gover- 
nor respecting  ^'  the  mutual  advantages  to  be 
expected  from  a  more  cherished  and  intimate 
commercial  intercourse  than  had  yet  been 
cultivated."  It  appeared  that  orders  in  coun- 
cil interfered  with  such  intercourse ;  and  we 
are  induced  to  make  a  long  quotation  from 
Mr.  Ashmun's  letters  on  this  occasion,  inas- 
much as  it  is  part  of  Sir  T.  F.  Buxton's  reme- 
dy for  the  ills  that  affect  Africa,  to  adopt  the 
frU'port  principle  advocated  by  the  Ameri- 
can philanthropist  on  this  very  spot  so  many 
years  ago. 

*•  In  a  third  letter  to  Sir  Niel  Campbell,  Mr. 
Ashmun  expresses  the  hope  that  the  object  of 
an  unrestricted  trade  may  be  viewed  as  of  such 
interest,  not  to  Liberia  ooly,  but  to  Sierra  Leone, 
as  to  authorize  a  particular  representation  to  his 
Britannic  Majesty's  govemment.  He  informed 
his  excellency,  that  Liberia  could  not  be  viewed 
as  a  colony  of  the  United  States ;  that  it  had 
sprung  up  under  the  protecting  care  of  a  benevo- 
lent society ;  '  that  individuals  could  be  named, 
to  whose  councils  and  influence  the  settlements 
of  Liberia  in  part  owe  their  ori^,  whose  splen- 
did talents,  moral  worth,  and  high  official  rank, 
make  them  conspicuous  amongst  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  Great  Britain  and  continental  Eu- 
rope ;'  that  the  constitution  of  this  colony  was 
designed  to  prepare  the  people  for  all  the  rights 


" '  It  must  readily  occur  to  your  exodlency, 
that,  from  the  nature  of  the  Aifrican  trade,  the 
demand  in  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  for  the 
merchandize  of  Liberia,  (of  which  a  most  im- 
portant part  consists  of  certain  articles,  not  the 
produce  of  Ghreat  Britain  or  any  of  her  colonies) 
will  ever  be  urgent :— and  on  the  other  handf, 
that  a  similar  demand  for  English  manufecturet 
must  ever  exist,  and  continually  increase  with 
the  extension  of  trade,  in  Liberia.  Permit  a 
free  trade,  and  both  colonies  enjoy  an  important 
accommodation  and  invaluable  advantage.  Pro- 
hibit such  an  interchange,  and  a  most  important 
vent  for  the  staples  of  trade  in  which  the  colo- 
nies will  respectively  abound,  is  reciprocally 
closed  up.  For  restriction  on  one  side  must,  by 
a  natural  course,  be  followed  by  answerable  r^ 
strictions  and  prohibitions  on  the  other.  But 
from  the  proximity  of  the  colonies,  which  their 
growth  and  extension  must  every  year  increase, 
another  evil  of  a  fearful  character  must,  I  appre^ 
hend,  unavoidablv  grow  out  of  the  restrictions 
on  one  hand,  and  the  temptation  to  great  pecu^ 
niary  advantages  on  the  other :  I  allude  to  that 
most  pernicious  of  the  perversions  of  commei^ 
cial  enterprise — smu^ling.  And  in  this  un- 
comfortable anticipation,  f  deceive  myself,  if  I 
have  not  the  result  of  every  experiment  made  on 
human  nature,  under  similar  inducements,  for 
my  authority-. 

"  *  In  conclusion,  your  excellency  will  pardon  a 
zeal  which,  in  its  ^orts  to  secure  an  important 
benefit  to  Liberia,  should  advert  to  the  aavanta- 
ges  of  the  proposed  measures  of  accommodation 
to  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone.  It  probabljr  will 
not  be  questioned,  that  the  proposed  free  inter- 
course between  the  sister  colonies  will  prove 
much  more  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  Sierra 
Leone,  separately  considered,  than  the  actual 
restricdve  system.  And  has  not  the  colony  of 
Sierra  Leone  some  peculiar  claims  on  the  indul- 
gence of  its  paternal  srovemment  ?  Does  she 
not  derive  such  claims  from  the  truly  liberal  and 
even  charitable  nature  of  the  work — the  work  of 
colonizing  Africa,  and  restoring  her  exiled  child- 
ren to  their  home  and  country, — ^which  led  to 
the  establishment  of  the  colony  1  Has  Sierra 
Leone  no  claims  to  special  indulgence  on  account 
of  the  great  sacrifices,  struggles,  and  even  suffer- 
ings of  its  people  to  preserve  and  carry  on  their 
colony,  from  the  period  of  its  origin  nearly  down 
^  .  .      ,     .  .     _  _    .     to  the  present  time  ?   And  has  not  the  justice  of 

and  privileges  of  self-government ;  *  and  the  uln-   t^e  Bntish  govemment  always  generously  re- 


mate  and  permanent  object  of  the  establishment, 
the  improvement  and  benefit  of  the  African  race  ;* 
and  in  coocluaion  observes,  *  This  explanation 
of  the  character  and  intention  of  the  establish- 
ment of  Liberia,  will,  I  flatter  myself,  clear  the 
main  proposition  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
submit  in  these  papers,  from  all  objections  aris- 
ing out  of  the  supposed  political  relation  of  Li- 
beria to  the  United  States  of  America,  and  pre- 
sent it  to  your  excellency  and  the  executive  of 
England  as  an  infant  communitv,  appealing  in 
the  weakness  of  its  separate  ana  solitary  exist- 
ence to  the  magnanimity,  not  to  say  the  justice, 
of  the  British  goveminent,  for  an  exception 
from  certain  commercial  disadvantages,  under 


cognized  these  claims  ?  But  which  of  these  con- 
siderations wiU  not,  with  the  enlightened  phi- 
lanthropy of  tlie  age,  amount  to  an  argument 
of  easy  and  obvious  application  to  the  congenial 
colony  of  Liberia  ?'  " 

In  1828  Mr.  Ashmun^  worn  out  by  disease 
and  toil  in  a  residence  of  six  years  in  West 
Africa,  fotmd  it  necessary  to  return  to  the 
United  States,  where  he  died  a  few  days  after 
his  arrival.  A  sincerely  religious  roan,  his 
death  was  tranquil  and  frill  of  hope ;  but  to 
his  last  hour  he  was  more  anxious  to  fulfil  his 


duty  to  othera,  than  to  prolone  life  for  any  self- 
which  the  United  States,  by  acts  inwhich  the  '^  «*tiafaction  to  himself.  He  died  as  he  had 
colony  could  not  participate,  has  placed  itself.    |  lived,  an  emmently  practical  and  useful  man. 
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Liberia  has,  we  repeat,  steadily  prospered 
fit)m  this  time,  not  however  without  many 
drawbacks,  as  we  have  intimated.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  people,  brought  up  in  the  United 
States  under  great  disadvantages,  is  admitted 
by  their  best  friends  to  be  among  the  prin- 
cipal of  those  drawbacks;  and  suggests 
very  serious  reflections  upon  the  princi- 
ple of  separcuion  from  the  whites,  which  we 
regret  to  find  is  persevered  in  at  present,  al- 
though it  is  discussed  with  some  earnestness 
among  the  settlers  themselves,  whether  it  will 
not  be  useful  to  change  their  exclusive  law 
on  this  head.  It  appears  that  the  natives  call 
the  Liberians,  familiarly,  white  men,  consid- 
ering their  civilisation  to  have  elevated  them 
to  a  supposed  higher  station  in  society;  and 
it  has  been  warmly  charged  against  the  civi- 
lized settlers,  that  they  are  not  always  indis- 
posed to  treat  the  more  ignorant  natives  with 
something  of  the  hardness  which  they  have 
themselves  experienced  fix)m  the  really  white 
men.  If  this  be  true,  it  suggests  a  new  hint 
in  favour  of  the  opinion,  that  safety  will  not 
be  secured  for  the  savage  by  separating  him 
from  the  white  man ;  and  justifies  the  call 
for  a  system  of  government  ihsit  shall  equally 
respect  all  classes,  and  restrain  all  alike  from 
oppressive  measures,  and  degrading  princi- 
ples. The  experience  of  Liberia  now,  we 
repeat,  resembles  that  of  Sierra  Leone  in  the 
matter  of  slaving.  Redeemed  slaves  fi*om  the 
United  States  have  taken  to  slave-kidnapping 
in  Afiica,  just  as  one  redeemed  by  Granville 
Sharp  in  1789  did,  and  just  as  Sir  T.  F.  Bux- 
ton's from  the  West  Indies  will,  if  lejt  alone, 
as  he  proposes.  Our  conclusion  is,  that  for 
black  elevation,  there  must  perseveringly  be 
black  and  white  political  amalgamation,  as 
well  as  political  equality ;  but  this  equality 
and  am^gamation  must  be  brought  about 
through  the  supremacy  of  good  government, 
which  Herder  declares  so  finely  to  be  "  the 
most  difficult  of  all  the  means  of  civilizing 
mankind." 

It  is  satisfactory  to  hear  that  Liberia  is 
about  to  be  visited  by  Dr.  Madden.  We 
heartily  wish  him  health  to  complete  the  in- 
quiries, which  no  man  knows  better  how  to 
make.  His  report  will  be  looked  for  with 
anxious  interest  by  all  who  have  a  confi- 
dence in  the  ultimate  civilisation  of  Afiica. 
The  relations  of  Liberia  with  our  West  Afii- 
can  settlements  will,  of  course,  have  his  close 
attention  ;  and  of  their  intercourse  as  far  as 
regards  the  young  women  of  the  American 
colony,  things  have  recently  reached  our 
ears  which  we  hope  he  will  disprove  or  de- 
nounce. Is  it  true,  or  &lse,  that  the  harems 
of  British  white  subjects  in  West  Africa  are 
extensively  supplied  from  Liberia  1 


Art.  VIII. — Urkunden  aber  das  Seeweesen 
des  Atlischen  Staates,  pergestelt  und 
erldutert,  (Archives  of  the  Athenian 
Navy,  restored  and  illustrated.  By  August 
Bockh.)    Berlin,  1840. 

The  distinguished  scholar,  whose  woik  is 
now  before  us,  enjoys  almost  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  that  deep  intuition  into  antiquity, 
that  flings  the  past  a  living  present  before  the 
sight,    m  his  former  productions  he  has  made 
use  of  many  a  deeply  hived  store  of  research, 
and  to  confer  on  him  the  title  of  the  Jlttic 
Bee,  were  scarcely  sufficiently  descriptive  of 
his  merits,  since  he  draws  not  from  living 
sources  of  exquisite  flavour,  but,  like  Horace, 
torn  such  only  as  hfive  in  them  the  mellow- 
ness of  antiquity  "  interiore  noti."     With 
him  the  violet-crowned  city  rises  in  all  her 
ancient  life,  the  deep  lines  of  her  philoso- 
phers, the  rapt  poetry  of  her  bards,  the  fine 
policy  of  her  institutes,  the  interior  constitu- 
tion of  her  republic,  her  orators,  her  gene- 
rals, her  courts,  tribunals,  navy,  navy  boards, 
dock-yards,  arsenals,  stores,  ships  with  their 
tackling  and  gear,  all  are  presented  to  the 
view  with  such  a  fidelity  of  vision,  that  we 
are  compelled  to  own  that  even  modem 
Athens,  with  all  the  accurate  description  of 
Dr.  Fiedler,,  is  scarce  clearer  conveyed  to  the 
view  by  the  distinguished  and    observant 
tourist,  than  the  ancient  city  b  delineated  by 
Bdckh.     The  present  work  needed  such  a 
scholar  to  illustrate  it,  and  though  it  may  not 
attain  large  circulation  or  high  popularity, 
from  which  it  is  excluded  by  its  very  nature, 
still  will  it  remain  the  text  book  of  me  scho- 
lar, and  be  added  to  Fynes  Clinton,  Thirl- 
wall,  Miiller,  Wacksmuth,  and  the  host  of 
worthies  who  have  illustrated  the  several 
points  of  that  city,  which  must  ever  main- 
tain a  dominant  interest  among  mankind  for 
that  intellectual  glory,  the  imperishable  pos- 
session, which  no  change  of  circumstances 
can  ever  alienate  horn  her,  or  lost  and  sunken 
Italy.    We  are  firee  to  confess,  that  althou^ 
the  pure  Attic  literature  has  engaged  our 
attention  from    earliest  youth    with  undi- 
vided interest,  we  are  now  illuminated  on 
many  an  ancient  question,  not  more  by  the 
singularly  discovered  fhigments,   to   which 
the  present  work  owes  its  origin,  than  by  the 
perfect  force  of  illustration  on  the  part  of  the 
reader  of  these  ancient  documents,  our  au- 
thor, and  which  appear  to. have  awaited  the 
arrival  of  a  genius  adequate  to  their  discus- 
sion and  interpretation,  and  in  the  very  pe- 
riod in  which  such  an  individual  was  flourish- 
ing to  have  been  disinhumed  from  their  grave 
of  ages. 
The  following  are  the  details  of  the  singu- 
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lar  discoveiy  at  Athens,  to  which  the  present 
work  owes  its  origin.  In  October,  1834,  the 
foundations  of  the  first  royal  magazine  were 
laid  in  the  Piraeus,  on  a  point  of  land  running 
into  the  basin  on  the  south  side  of  the  har- 
bour. The  workmen,  in  the  course  of  their 
excayations,  came  upon  a  series  of  bases  to 
columns,  at  a  depth  of  about  two  feet  from 
the  surface.  The  architect,  Herr  Liiders, 
of  Leipzic,  immediately  formed  sketches  oif 
them,  and  the  government  directed  that  the 
works  should  be  immediately  discontinued  if 
these  antiques  were  found  to  be  valuable. 
Herr  Ludwig  Ross,  professor  of  the  University 
of  Athens,  who  has  the  charge  of  inspecting 
all  newly  discovered  monuments,  and  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  numerous  others 
besides  the  present,  immediately  proceeded 
to  the  spot,  and  found  four  roughly  worked 
pedestals  of  columns  0.70  metres  in  diameter, 
and  about  2.60  distant  fi'om  each  other, 
formed  of  sandstone,  inserted  in  a  foundation 
work  of  the  same  material,  the  line  of  the 
series  runnmg  torn  south  to  north.  Near 
the  second  and  fourth  there  stood  to  the  east 
two  blocks  of  a  bluish-white  marble,  hollowed, 
like  water  troughs,  and  a  groove  or  gutter, 
formed  of  flat  plates  of  blue  coloured  marble. 
These  plates,  which  reached  from  one  ex- 
tremity to  the  other,  were  fortunately,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  Professor,  only  disturbed  in  one 
instance,  in  which  the  workmen  had  broken 
the  slab  into  more  than  twenty  pieces.  Hen- 
Ross  found  its  lower  surface  covered  with  an 
inscription,  for  the  most  part  defaced,  but  in 
which  he  easily  recognized  an  account  of  the 
persons  employed  in  the  arsenal.  He  caused 
all  the  remaining  plates,  three  in  number,  of 
which  two  had  suffered  by  previous  ill  usage 
at  a  remoter  period,  to  be  carefully  taken  up, 
and  on  inspection  found  them  to  contain 
similar  inscriptions.  This  discovery  led  him 
to  the  conclusion,  as  he  himself  informs  us, 
that  the  edifice  in  question  belonged  to  a  late 
Roman  or  Byzantine  period,  when  the  mem- 
ory of  the  ancient  greatness  of  Athens  and  re- 
gard for  antiquity  had  sunk  so  low,  as  to  in- 
duce them  to  convert  these  precious  remains 
to  the  simple  purposes  of  modem  construc- 
tion. Having  arranged  with  Herr  Liiders 
for  the  discontinuance  of  the  proposed  maga- 
zine on  this  site,  Herr  Ross  proceeded  during 
the  winter  of  1834-5,  to  copy  the  inscrip- 
tions, but  fi'om  press  of  business  this  work 
proceeded  but  slowly.  The  exigencies  of 
government  requiring  the  excavation  of  some 
ground  to  the  east  of  the  columns  enumerated, 
it  was  then  discovered  that  they  formed  part 
of  a  quadrangle  along  the  inner  side  of  which 
ran  the  water  conduit,  formed  of  plates  in- 
scribed and  of  large  urns  of  marble. 


On  the  news  of  this  discovery  Herr  Ritter 
von  Prokosch  Oster  (whose  awful  name  we 
shall  not  abuse  from  his  zeal  for  antiquities) 
offered  to  accompany  Herr  Ross,  and  Uie  two 
savans  proceeded  to  the  Pirseus,  and  were  re- 
warded for  their  psdns  by  returning  with  four 
mules  laden  with  inscriptions,  ilerr  Ross 
conjectures  the  Skeuothek  of  Philo  (for  an 
account  of  which  we  refer  our  readers  to  Vi- 
truvius,  who  says,  p.  7,  Pr«f.  s.  12,  "Philo 
scripsit  de  sdium  sacrarum  -symmetriis  et  de 
armamentario  quod  fecerat  Firaei  in  portu." 
Sillig  also  contains  a  short  notice  of  him) 
stood  near  this  spot.  And  to  the  question 
of  what  has  become  of  this  immense  struc- 
ture, Herr  Ross  replies,  demanding  why  we 
trace  such  slight  remains  of  the  once  mighty 
mass  of  the  Pirseus  itself.  Had  the  Vandal 
Byzantines,  who  appropriated  the  inscriptions 
in  question  to  these  base  uses,  gone  one  step 
further,  and  not  placed  them  with  their  faces 
to  the  earth,  not  a  vestige  would  have  been 
preserved ;  but  fortunately,  as  if  to  shun  the 
reproaches  of  the  writing,  they  kept  the  en- 
graved side  downwards.  The  inscnptions  on 
all  the  tablets  were  transmitted  by  Her  Ross 
to  Bockh  in  1836,  and  consigned  to  his  edi- 
torial management,  every  part  being  carefully 
copied  by  the  learned  professor  for  this  ob- 
ject; of  these  we  have  with  the  present 
volume  a  series  of  plates,  containing  all  dug 
up  on  the  same  spot,  except  Nos.  3  and  18, 
which  differ  fi-om  the  rest,  in  being  of  Pente- 
lican  marble.  No.  3  was  found  in  Athens 
itself,  near  the  castle  probably ;  No.  18  was 
dug  out  fi-om  the  castle  in  June,  1837.  The 
Academy  of  Sciences  immediately  offered 
Bockh  their  assistance  in  editing  the  inscrip- 
tions. Other  occupations  delayed  the  pub- 
lication on  his  part  imtil  the  present  year, 
but  at  last  they  have  seen  the  light  in  one 
consecutive  series,  absolutely  necessary  fix)m 
their  close  connection  with  each  other,  with 
notes,  restorations,  corrections,  and  emenda- 
tions by  their  learned  editor.  Our  readers 
must  be  prepared  in  the  investigation  of  the 
inscriptions  to  find  that  they  have  not  been 
printed  entire:  this,  fit>m  the  size  of  the 
tablets,  was  impossible  in  ordinary  compass ; 
but  if  they  wish  to  see  the  form  of  the  entire 
slab,  they  must  fit  the  leaves  under  each 
other.  In  the  second  part  of  the  book  they 
will  find  the  inscriptions,  with  the  editor  s 
corrections  and  restorations.  The  editor  has 
also  been  careful  to  make  them  as  &r  as  pos- 
sible illustrative  of  each  other.  After  these 
observations  we  shall  proceed  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  transcribe  oiu:  author^s  table  of  con- 
tents, and  then  select  from  it  such  chapters 
as  we  conceive  ^e  eminently  useful  to  an 
accurate  understanding  of  the  Athenian  navy. 
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tad,  in  fict,  of  ancient  naval  architecture, 
•quipment,  stores,  gear,  &c. 
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III. — Fraraients  of  a  similar  inventory, 
and  list  of  debtors,  probably 
from  a  record  of  delivery  of  ac- 
counts of  same  period. 

IV.— Inventory  of  ships  and  fittings 
(gear),  which  the  inspectors  of 
wharfs  for  the  Olvmp.  105,  4, 
or  106,  I,  found  (upon  the 
wharfs  or  in  dock-yards),  and  at 
sea,  as  also  of  outstanding  debts, 
v.— Presents  of  an  inventory  of 
ships,  and  record  of  delivery  of 
accounts  of  Olymp.  106, 4. 

VI. — Similar  fragments,  same  period. 
VIL—Ditto         ditto        about  Olymp. 

106, 107. 
VIII. — Ditto         ditto        same  period. 

IX. — Fragments  of  an  inventory  of 
ships  of  the  107,  4,  Ol3rmp.  or 
108, 1. 


X«— Schedule  of   debts  for  fittings 
(gear)  called  in  (i.  e.  that  have 
been  liquidated),  ending  with 
the  year  Olymp.  109,  3. 
XI. — Record  of  delivery  of  accounts  of 
inspectors  of  dock-yard,  Olymp. 
112,  3. 
xn. — ^Fragments  of  similar  records  not 
later  than  Oljrmp.  113,  2. 
Xin.^Fragments  of  similar  records  not 

later  than  Olymp.  113,  3. 

XIV.— Ditto  ditto'       "        113,4. 

XV.  &  XVI.— Ditto  ditto        »        114,  2. 

XVII.— Great  fragment  of  ditto,  probably 

of  Olymp.  114,3. 
XVm.— Extraneous  fragments  from  the 
castle." 

From  the  above,  we  purpose  making  ex- 
tracts from  the  5th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  9th,  and 
10th  chapters,  and  we  regret  to  say  that  they 
will  necessarily  be  condderably  abridged  of 
their  solid  contents;  but  still  enougn,  we 
trust,  will  be  indicated  to  demonstrate  to  our 
readers  the  great  research  of  the  author  and 
the  immense  value  of  the  remains. 

Chapter  5th,  on  the  administration  of  the 
Navy  and  Ofiicial  Authorities. 

The  inscriptions  establish,  with  respect  to 
the  inspectors  of  the  docks,  t^'^e^qrai  rwi.  wwfuwir, 
that  they  are  charged  with  the  superinten- 
dence, custody  and  materiel  of  the  navy. 
These  inscriptions  represent  them  as  annual 
officers,  and  their  year  of  office  the  same 
with  the  usual  civil  archontic  year.  Their 
number  is  represented  as  ten.  Bdckh  rejectB 
the  idea  of  a  triennial  administration.  Con- 
cerning the  business  of  the  inspectors  of 
docks,  the  grammarians  seem  little  informed. 
One  only  says,  and  from  conjecture,  Ntwpiwy 

ap;i^i7>  :  $y  b¥  rij  a^-^uiv^  of  tutt^Ckcim  TuiV  veupitnv  Kut  rto" 
aKtvo6iiKQ»  Kai  navruv  ruv  iripi  rag  vavs  ernevHv*      ThciT 

functions  are  the  custody  and  inspection  of 
the  ships  and  stores,  which  they  gave  out  and 
received  back,  and  the  superintendence  of 
the  docks  and  arsenals.  With  the  inspection 
of  ships  and  stores,  the  testing  of  their  quality 
was  naturally  combined,  for  which  they  em- 
ployed an  experienced  dokimastes.  It  was 
only  accidentsdly  that  they  had  for  any  time 
the  custody  of  stores  not  immediately  belong- 
ing to  the  naval  service,  such  as  engines  of 
war,  No.  XI.  which  were  afterwards  commit- 
ted to  one  of  the  generals.  They  noted  down 
also  the  debtors  to  the  dockyard,  and  inscribed 
their  names  on  the  Stele,  which  was  then  ex- 
posed to  public  view.  In  connection  with 
this  part  of  our  author's  argument,  Demos- 
thenes must  be  consulted  throughout,  and 
eroecially  the  Orat.  cont.  Everg.  et  Mnesib., 
where  the  fraudulent  conduct  of  Theophenus 
in  naval  transactions  is  well  exposed.  One 
of  these  inspectors,  Satyrus,  demands  pay- 
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ment  of  thirty-four  talents.  AU  these  cir- 
cumstances come  out  from  the  inscriptions. 
They  sold  also  stores,  but  by  a  decree  of  the 

council,  and   purchased  new  :   ra^ra  ewpa^n  Kara 

^Pn^iaiia  finXiis  XIV.  b.  190.  The  council  also 
sells  stores  in  another  inscription,  XIII.  b. 
155.  They  likewise  attended  the  transfer  of 
stores,  and  in  some  cases  to  the  building  of 
ships,  although  not  alone  in  the  exercise  of 
this  privilege. 

Like  other  similar  boards  the  i^ti^fXirat  m 
tjtzyit,  the  inspectors  of  docks,  had  the  chief 
jurisdiction  {nytfiovtav  6tKaaTripi»)  in  afiairs  relat- 
ing to  their  own  department  Oljrmp.  105. 
4.  The  Diadikasia,  or  summons  to  pay  for 
stores  owing,  which  the  Trierarch,  by  virtue 
of  the  people,  demanded  from  the  person  in- 
debted, belonged  to  them  in  common  with 
the  arrooToXcis,  but  iu  a  less  degree  to  these  last 
when  the  calling  of  stores  was  connected 
with  the  departure  of  ships.  The  important 
oration  of  Demosthenes  contra  Everg.  et 
Mnesib.  may  here  again  be  consulted  with 
great  advantage.  The  inscription  XVI.  b. 
gives  information  on  three  points :  1st  The 
inspectors  of  docks  presided  over  a  judicial 
court  on  the  subject  of  stores  due  by  one  of 
the  treasurers,  which  his  brother  had  failed  to 
deliver;  2dly.  That  they  had  a  secretary  or 
writer  to  keep  their  books  and  accounts; 
3dly.  A  public  officer,  infiovtot  tv  rott  vtuptots. 
Their  pecuniary  administration  is  singular ; 
they  always  leave  to  their  successors  the  third 
part  of  a  mina.  XI.  A.  The  pajrments  on 
account  of  debts  received  and  brought  to 
account  by  them  are  charged  to  the  Apodekts, 
the  receivers  of  all  the  state  revenues.  They 
likewise  paid  to  others  besides  the  Apodekts, 
when  properly  authorized  to  receive  money 
from  them.  These  records  furnish  no  ac- 
count of  their  expenditure.  Besides  the 
Ta;Mtni  vb)v  r(iinpoirottKujy  we  find  two  others  named 

in  these  inscriptions,  ra^ia;  Kpt^aaruty  and   ra/iia$ 

">  ''*'  »'fW3ia.  The  business  of  this  treasurer 
was  to  convey  stores  into  the  arsenal  and  in- 
scribe them  on  the  Stele,  which  was  also  the 
business  of  the  inspectors.  We  find  also  in 
the  decree  of  the  council  a  '«/«»«?  without  far- 
ther designation.  XVI.  b.  127.  Considera- 
ble affinity  seems  to  exist  between  this  officer 
and  the  »•«/«*«»  «f  ra  vcuptn.  All  '•«f«'««  were  an- 
nual officers.  The  council  of  500  had  the 
construction  of  ships,  which  office  they  dis- 
charged by  the  rpn,p«»oioi,  who  were  chosen, 
at  least  in  some  cases,  from  the  tribes,  one 
out  of  each.  The  rpinpowoiot  do  not  appear  in 
these  inscriptions.  Their  treasurer  m  De- 
mosthenes, r<av  rpmpovoton  ra/iiaf,  ig  found  writ- 
ten ramat  rptnpurauKtav,  an  indefinite  expression 

like    the    'a/<;a>   t'm  vrpanttrtKanf,    rm   Ociofcca,  &c. 

Demosthenes  shows  that  this  officer  had  the 
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charge  of  public  funds.  The  author  then 
proceeds  to  enumerate  various  officers  of  this 
character,  whose  names  occur  in  the  inscrip- 
tions ;  and  various  offices  performed  by  them 
are  then  described,  but  m  XVI.  c.  30,  the 
councildemand  money  of  the  ^a/iia;  rptnpoirotiKo», 
The  writing  stands  thus  with  the  author's 
restorations  in  brackets. 

r(APA)  TAMIOY  TPIHPOnonK(QN) 

(KE)<^AA{A10N  Q)N  EISEHFAlAMrEN) 
(XPHALA)  T2  NECmiKH^IEOAQPOY   AP- 

(X0NT02) 

The  council  had  not  only  the  construction 
of  ships  and  furnishing  of  gear  through  the 
boards,  but  at  times  caused  these  to  be  sup- 
plied by  persons  chosen  extraordinarily  from 
themselves.  Mnesicles,  of  KoUytos,  appears 
from  inscription  X.  c.  167,  at0t8its  «  *-w  /?iXi»f, 
under  the  Archon  Archias,  Olymp.  108,  3, 
from  whom  a  great  many  stores  are  enumeiv 
ated  as  received  which  were  owing.  When 
Eucenetus,  in  01.  iii.  2,  was  Archon,  the 
council  caused  ships  to  be  girded^  an  opera, 
tion  which  we  shall  explain  under  wro^aaarm^ 
in  the  10th  Ch.  XI.  a  55,  &c.  When  the 
directors  of  the  eetopixa  possessed  the  chief  in- 
fluence in  the  administration  generally,  and 
in  the  docks,  they  also  caused  ships  to  be  built 
.£schine8  ascribes  the  construction  of  the 
arsenal  to  the  Theorika  board ;  it  was  certain- 
ly completed  by  him  as  treasurer  of  the  ad- 
ministration. The  completion  of  the  docks 
and  wharfs  is  likewise  ascribed  to  him.  Con- 
stitutionally the  inspectors  of  docks  could  not 
overstep  their  lawful  authority,  but  were  ob- 
liged to  defer  to  the  council  or  people  for 
a  decision :  when  requisite,  the  council  de- 
puted persons  to  the  management  of  the  docks, 
and  the  people  also  named  extraordinary 
commissioners.  Demosthenes,  01.  110,  1, 
(which  marks  the  era  of  these  inscriptions  to 
be  that  of  the  celebrated  orator),  was  made 
ixtTarfii  Tw  vavrtK^,  but  his  mcasures  were  to  be 
submitted  for  the  assent  of  the  council  and 
people.  Legislation  upon  nautical  matters 
proceeded,  as  everything  else  did,  fix>m  the 
nation.  The  trierarchy,  in  particular,  was 
regulated  by  laws,  aud  by  laws  the  authori^ 
of  the  ordmary  board  was  determined.  Thus 
in  01. 105, 4s  the  trierarchic  Synmioriai  were 
regulated  by  Periander.  Taxation  was  added 
to  the  Trierarchic  functions  by  a  law  of  De- 
mosthenes, which  repealed  an  earlier  one* 
The  law  Hegemon,  of  the  period  between  the 
battle  of  Ciueronea  and  Oljrmp.  112,  3,  di- 
minished the  influence  of  the  Theorika  board; 
and  in  these  inscriptions,  by  a  sinsular  cii^ 
cumstance,  this  law  is  inserted ;  XIU.  6,  155. 
The  council  sells,  in  01.  113,  3,  stores  in 
pursuance  of  this  law.    By  its  decrees  de- 
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Imry  of  old  stores  takes  place.  It  had  the 
power  of  sending  vessels  to  sea;  XIV.  6,  10. 
We  shall  transcribe  this  as  an  important  his- 
torical &ct  confirmed  by  these  inscriptions. 

my  It  (?kXi}V  Tin  T]i  ciri^cXc2flr0a<  r«  axwinika  coXa^vcav 
r«f  mroMmra^  rctfr  rptii^apx'^'  '^^^  ^*V  yo/i«f.   it  Was, 

however,  also  empowered  by  the  people, 
since  in  the  same  inscription,  35,  we  find 

njy  /?«Xiry  mpmv   uvai    i//ii^i^ca0a(  fiti  Xviaav  ftrficv  rtov 

gtini(^9^t¥tav  Tw  ^ufiw.  Our  classlcal  readers  will 
doubtless  notice  the  word  we  have  marked. 
The  word  proves  the  usage  in  the  Olym. 
113,  4,  of  nffitii  for  fiTtitii,  Mathis  states, 
**that  the  late  Greek  writers,  e.  g.  Aristotle, 
write  «9»i(,  /iii0cir,  from  9r€j  fnirt^  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  genuine  Attic."  We  rather 
doubt  the  soundness  of  this  observation.  This 
was  an  inscription  unquestionably  of  the  pe- 
riod of  Demosthenes,  as  well  as  a  public  docu- 
ment issued  by  Athens  herself.  At  any  rate 
we  throw  the  point  forward  for  the  discus- 
sion of  others. 

Our  next  subject  of  consideration  is  the  6th 
chap.,  "  On  Localities  and  Buildings." 

JTOsides  the  Phalerian  harbour,  of  which 
Kttle  notice  is  taken  here,  and  which  fell  into 
disuse  from  the  time  of  Themistocles,  Athens 
possessed  the  harbours  Munichia  (often  writ- 
ten Mfvtxta  ui  these  records),  and  Pineusr; 
which  last  consisted  of  three  closed  harbours, 
Zea,  Aphrodision,  and  Kantharos.  Strabo 
states  that  the  Athenian  harbours  were  irX^prK 
irtoifMwv,  amongwhich  he  counts  the  Skeuothek 
of  PhUo.  Of  the  harbour  of  Kantharos  the 
Scholiast  of  Aristophanes  observes,  ev  m  ra 
vttapta  l^fiKowTu.  In  the  last  passage  wstapta  clearly 
means  docks,  yiwoiKot ;  in  the  first,  docks  and 
arsenals.  In  this  word  Donegan  is  quite  cor- 
rect to  a  certain  extent,  and  bsa  given  an  ac- 
curate view  of  its  meaning,  but  not  defined 
the  topographv  clearly.  Polybius  calls  a 
dock  vtioptw.  No.  2  does  not  refer  to  docks ; 
but  at  72  of  this  inscription  (for  Bockh  has 
his  references  wrong  at  this  part)  the  Neorion 
^pean  as  a  place  for  the  preservation  of 
woodoi  stores.  In  Na  XIV.  rf.  103,  it  is 
used  in  the  singular,  as  a  place  in  which 
tit$9\ot,  rostra,  beaks^  were  deposited.  Here  it 
evidently  implies  a  building,  or  range  of  build- 
ings. In  No.  4  of  the  inacriptions,  ra  vr<opi« 
decidedly  mark  out  the  whole  extent  of  dock 
premises,  including  the  arsenal,  which  is 
menticNied  especially,  and  yet  included  in  this 
generic  term.  Bockh  includes,  und«r  ra 
vtupia,  or  wharfs,  the  whole  space  enclosed 
within  the  fortified  harbour,  m  which  the 
docks  and  storehouses  (arsensds)  are  contain- 
ed, together  with  other  places  in  which  the 
ships  were  hauled  up  high  and  dry,  but  not 
docked ;  as  well  as  the  places  where  the  ships 
wcra  built)  wwir^yw,  which  must  bsm  been 


situated  there.  Donegan  has  lost  sight  of  this 
latter  point,  which  is  idl  required  to  make  his 
description  accurate.  We  next  pass  to  niTiov, 
In  Homer  this  signifies  (Odyss.  (,  265)  a 
place  in  which  a  ship  was  laid  up  for  shelter 
against  the  weather : 

— —    vtl9tv  yof  t^ivTt^  iartp  ixaortf. 

Covered  docks  were  built  by  all  the  great 
naval  powers,  Samos,  Corinth,  Rhodes,  Syr- 
acuse, and  Athens.  The  docks  of  Athens 
cost  1000  talents.  Strabo  says  they  were 
400  in  number.  Each  dock  held  but  one 
ship,  and  as  the  number  of  ships  exceeded 
that  of  the  docks,  it  is  quite  evident  that  some 
must  have  been  in  the  open  air.  In  No.  4, 
which  is  of  (Olymp.  105,  or  106,  1)  ships 
are  mentioned  as  lying  in  the  open  air.  In- 
scriptions XII.  0.  are  highly  important ;  they 
give  the  total  number  of  vessels  in  the  har- 
bour; in  Munichia,  82 ;  Zea,  196  ;  Kantha- 
ros, 94 :  total,  372.  Strabo  therefore  speaks 
either  of  a  time  prior  to  Euclid,  or  gives  the 
sum  in  round  numbers. 

A  naval  arsenal  or  storehouse  is  called 
oxtvotiiiKri.  In  the  earliest  inscriptions,  No.  IV« 
XI.  &c.,  which  reach  down  to  the  108th 
Olymp.,  the  Sheuothek  is  mentioned  as  one 
par  excellence,  in  which  hanging  gear, 
Kptnaara  nnn,  was  laid  up,  whilst  the  wooden 
lay  near  the  ships  in  the  docks.  Some  of 
this  last  lay  in  the  before  mentioned  Neorion. 
The  Skeuothek  of  Philo  cannot  be  held  to 
be  the  one  mentioned  in  these  inscriptions  ; 
it  is  an  older  one  and  appears  in  Olymp.  1 12, 
3,  No.  XI.  m,  160,  as  i  «px"'*  ^ew®*?**?-  Tim- 
bers for  building  were  then  stowed  in  it : 
stores  it  probably  no  longer  contained  ;  these 
were  then  laid  in  the  new  arsenal.  Olymp. 
113,  3,  No.  XIII.  Timber  it  soon  ceased  to 
contain,  and  it  was  shifted  to  another  place. 
We  may  therefore  infer  that  the  old  Skeuo- 
thek was  pulled  down  about  thik  time.  Be- 
sides this  old  Skeuothek,  in  No.  XI.  o.  we 

find    <rKtvoOnKai    ^vhvai   aceoraiy  rpinptovy  temporary 

wooden  buildings,  which  we  soon  lose  Scorn 
these  inscriptions.  These  and  the  old  Skeuo- 
thek served  for  putting  away  stores.  The 
celebrated  new  Skeuothek  appears  at  last  in- 
contestibly  in  our  inscriptions.  In  No.  XI. 
p.y  and  in  various  others,  it  is  evidently  men- 
tioned and  distinguished  from  the  old  one, 
under  the  appellation  i)  aKtvoOnKti.  Many  ma- 
terials are  enumerated  as  remaining  £ix>m  the 
building  of  the  Skeuothek.  It  was  obviously 
used  in  Olymp.  112,  3,  though  not  whol§^ 
finished  until  that  period.  It  is  undoubtedly 
the  celebrated  work  of  Philo,  calculated  to 
contain  1000  ships.  Strabo,  Plutarch,  and 
Appian  call  it  the  Hopbthek.    Otfiried  Mul- 
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ler  has  sufficiently  proved  (De  MonumentiB 
Athenarum)  that  rlulo  flourished  in  the  time 
of  these  inscriptions.  Lieake's  Topography 
contains  a  full  account  of  the  edifice,  to 
which  we  will  only  add  some  remarks  on  the 
period  of  its  erection.  Eschines  says,  contr. 
Gtesiph.  57,  Steph.,  that  the  directors  of  the 
ScbffMJca  had  huilt  the  Skeuothek  whilst  they 
possessed  their  chief  influence.  This  can 
only  relate  to  the  one  in  question.  It  was 
suspended  in  its  course  under  the  Archon 
Lysimachides,  and  completed  by  Lycurgus. 
This  administration  was  in  Ol3rmp.  109,  3, 
to  112,  3  ;  or  110,  3,  to  113, 3.  The  Pana- 
thenian  structure  faUs  into  the  same  series  of 
years.  The  Commissioners  charged  with 
this  undertaking  are  probably  those  named  in 
XI.  n.  The  CommissicMiers  named  are  per- 
sons charged  with  the  construction,  since 
Lycurgus  could  not  superintend  everything 
in  person.  In  connection  with  the  delivery 
of  materials  for  the  Stadiimi,  and  indeed  be- 
fore and  after,  stores  are  mentioned,  which 
Deroocrates  of  Itea,  XI,  c.  5,  had  received  in 
succession  as  treasurer  of  the  mcmey  for  the 
construction  of  Trieres.  It  is  apparent, 
therefore,  that  the  above  stores  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  Stadium  were  delivered  out  in  the 
same  years.  The  treasuryship  of  Democrates 
happens  under  an  Archon  NIK  .  .  .  which 
can  only  be  Nikomachus,  Olymp.  109,  4 ; 
Nikokrates  111,  4 ;  or  Niketes  or  Nikeratus, 
112,  1 ;  in  case  the  latter  was  not  rather  called 
Aniketus.     Cf.  Fynes  Clinton,  F.  H. 

Besides  the  storehouses  we  find  as  places 
for  stowing  away  materials,  o'^^'^H^  ;«yaro»f»»f 
raif  TDXaif ,  probably  a  slight  built  magazine. 
The  gate  is,  perhaps,  Leake's  magnificent 
gate  of  the  fortified  trian^e  on  the  west  side 
of  the  PineuB,  extending  as  far  as  the  extreme 
northern  tongue  of  land  near  the  arsenal  of 
Philo,  in  the  opinion  of  the  same  writer. 
These  inscripticms  seem  also  to  have  been 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  that  triangle.  Differ- 
ent from  this  ^*w^  /««yfl,  is  another,  o^if",  XL 
h,  169,  called  also  in  another  place  to  dis- 
tinguish it,  •<v.?/i«,  BoffiJiipjf  «iroi.  There  was 
besides,  at  the  castle,  a  magazine  in  which 
gear  for  100  Trieres  was  kept  Concerning 
two  localities  of  the  wharfi,  the  r«XfyoMoij  and 
the  «ff)'?/'»«i,  we  possess  very  little  information. 
We  shall  now  proceed"  to  Chap.  VII.  which 
Relates  to  ships. 

The  usual  war-ships  of  the  time  of  the  in- 
scriptions, are  the  Trieres.  Since  these  ships 
were  chiefly  used  in  war,  they  are  generally 
understood  under  the  term  ^m-  In  these  in- 
scriptions the  Trieres  are  merely  termed  "Wi 
and  only  ships  of  other  rates  are  expressly 
defined.  The  transports  for  stores,  innnyat, 
iTT.iyMyi«,  are  also  Trieres^  and  often  expressly 


described  as  such,  XI.  t .  Of  smaller  sh^ 
only  dO^Mffed  ones  appear,  rpc«ir«yropo«  QQce, 
rp««o»T«ppi,  and  twice  rpi«»irro^wi.  Ocoasianally 
public  boats  are  mentioned,  a««roi  in^wwtf 
XI.  c,  probably  the  same  as  the  '^•<«  «»rprr««a, 
sea-craft  used  as  message-boats.  Cf.  Dem* 
w£schin.  Plat.  Larger  ships  than  Trieres 
were  first  built  am<mg  the  Greeks,  in  Olymp. 
95,  2,  by  Dionysius  I.  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
who  made  considerable  progress  in  naval 
architecture. 

The  Carthaginians,  however,  had  preceded 
him  in  the  construction  of  rtr^npfi*    Aristotle 
ascribes  to  them  the  invention  of  Tetreres, 
and  Dionysius  had  Carthaginians  among  the 
foremen  of  his  workmen,  whom  he  drew  txv 
gether  fixim  all  quarters.    Diodoms  also  in- 
forms us  that  Tetreres  and  Penteres  were 
built  under  Dionysius,    with    the    express 
observation    that    Penteres    had    not    been 
previously  built     Since,  therefore,  Mneai- 
geiton  ascribes  their  invention  to  the  Sala- 
minians,    Dionysius    dther    employed   an 
architect  of  that  nation,  or  the  attempt  to 
build  such  ships  at  an  earlier  period  had  been 
little  regarded.      Dionysius  II.    had    even 
Hexeres  (:£lian),  the  invention  of  which 
Xenagoras  attributes  to  the  Syracusans.    Ai^ 
ter  Alexander  the  Great  these  larger  ships 
came  into  general  use,  and  it  is  well  known, 
as  Polybius  remarks,  that  the  first  Punic  war 
was  chiefly  carried  on  with  the  Penteres* 
The  Athenians  at  first  neglected  the  employ- 
ment  of  lai^e  ships,  probably  because  they 
hoped  to  effect  more  by  swHlness  and  ddll 
than  by  the  nze  of  their  vessels.    At  the  be- 
ginning of  Olymp.  106,  they  had  v.  IV. 
evidently  only  Trieres ;  shortly  before  Olymp. 
112,  3,  they  began  to  use  Tetreres.     Stest- 
leides  had  been  Trierareh  of  a  Tetrads,  XVI. 
a.  190.    He  was  already  dead  in  Olymp.  1 12. 
3.  XI.  a.  205,  for  his  heir  («>iip«w/««),  is  there 
named.     The  state  had  sdready  a  number  of 
Tetreres,  53  in  dock,  11  at  sea,  which  was 
augmented  by  constant  construction.    Thus 
we  find  some  built  under  Euthykrites,  113,  L 
The  first  Penteres  mentioned  in  the  reccnds 
are  in  Ol3rmp.  1 13, 4,  XTV.  k,  three  in  nun^ 
her.    In  113,  3,  we  do  not  find  anv.    The 
reading  of  ^otriipti,  in  Herodotus,  which  ap- 
pears to  ccmtradict  this  view,  Bdckh  correcti 
to  «c»rcn},9($  on  the  authority  of  SchOmann, 
which  we  think  a  questionable  emendation. 
The  sacred  ships,  the  holy  Trieres,  were,  as 
many  passages  ^ow,  comprehended  in  the 
Athenian  navy  5  the  Delian  Theoris  befongs 
to  these.     The  transport  which  was  used,  m 
the  time  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  for  the  Delian 
Theorica,  was  held  to  be  the  same  in  which 
Theseus  had  sailed  to  Crete.  Plat.  Phflsd*    It 
had  been  preserved  by  constantly  replacing 
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the  decayed  timber,  so  that  it  was  used  by 
the  Dialectician  as  an  example  of  organism 
which  remains  the  same,  although  the  com- 
ponent parts  be  continually  changed.  It  ex- 
isted under  Demetrius  of  Phalereus,  but  ac-  j 
cording  to  Plutrarch  was  a  30-oared  vessel, 
rpi9Jto¥Topoi.  It  is  nowhere  stated  that  the  ship  ; 
was  converted  into  a  Trieres ;  on  the  contra- 
ry, it  appears  under  Demetrius  to  have  still 
preserved  its  pristine  form.  The  Enneres  at 
Delos,  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  can  have  no  ' 
c<mnection  with  it,  but  was  a  ship  fcH*  state 
occasions  at  Delos,  like  all  the  smaller  Pana- , 
thenian  at  Athens,  and  was  the  largest  of 
those  used  for .  state  occasions,  but  not  built 
for  sea.  I^  however,  the  ori^nal  Delian 
Theoris  was  of  30  oars,  there  was,  neverthe- , 
less,  a  Trieres,  called  Delias,  but  whether  this 
was  the  oldest  sacred  Trieres,  cannot  be  de- 
termined. In  the  age  of  Pericles  and  later, 
in  that  of  Demosthenes,  there  existed  two  sa- 
cred Trieres,  the  Salaminia  and  the  Paralos. 
The  Delian  is  sometimes  identified  by  writ- 
ers with  one,  sometimes  with  the  other.  The 
identification  of  the  Delian  Theoris  with  ei- 
ther, exclusively  of  the  other,  frcHn  the 
Grammarians  alone,  is  a  matter  of  great 
doubt.  These  inscriptions,  however,  prove 
decidedly  that  the  Delias,  Salaminia,  and  Pa- 
ralos, were  separate  vessels.  We  find  be- 
sides the  Trieres  Delos,  a  Tiew  Trieres  Delias, 
n.  29.  XIII.  65  ;  a  Delias.  Paralia,  a  Trieres, 
appears  IV.  e.  35 ;  a  Paralia  Tetreres,  XII. 
aVI.  XVn.  The  Salaminia  fi%quently  as  a 
Trieres,  in  XVII.  a.  118,  as  a  Tetreres.  Al- 
though the  name  Paralos  does  not  appear 
in  these  records,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Paralia  is  the  same.  We  have  thus  three 
of  the  above-named  holy  Trieres.  We  find 
in  rV.  b,  15,  a  Trieres  Theoris  besides,  and  in 
Xm.  XVn.  a  Tetreres  Hiera.  The  number 
of  ships  used  for  the  Theorica  does  not  seem, 
therefore,  to  be  confined  to  two  or  three. 
The  Ammoois,  or  Ammonias,  which  Aris- 
totle and  Dinarchus  had  seen,  and  which  Pro- 
togenes  had  painted,  may,  perhaps,  have  been 
omitted  accidentally,  in  these  records.  At 
later  periods  the  Antigonis,  Demetrias,  and 
Ptolemais  appear.  Ships  of  smaller  size  than 
Trieres  are  only  occasionally  mentioned,  and 
are  omitted  in  the  grand  total  of  ships  of  war. 
The  whole  number  of  large  ships  amounted  to 


Olymp.  106.  1.  iv. 
—        112.  3.  xi. 


—        113.3.xiii. 


—        113. 4.  xiv. 


383  Trieres. 
392  Trieres. 

19  Tetreres. 
360  Trieres. 
Tetreres. 
360  Trieres. 

50  Tetreres. 

3  Penteres. 


Olymp.  114.2.xv.xvi.  .  365  Trieres. 

—         Tetreres. 

—         Penteres. 

Demosthenes  remarks  in  Olymp.  106,  that 
Athens  could  send  to  sea,  if  necessary,  300 
Trieres.  He  is  amply  borne  out  in  tins  as- 
sertion by  the  inscription.  Lycurgus,  who 
superintended  the  armaments  for  war,  brought 
forward  200  Trieres  ready  for  sea,  partly  by 
repairing  old  and  partly  building  new.  In 
Olymp.  114  the  Athenians  decreed  that  40 
Tetreres  and  200  Trieres  should  be  fitted 
out,  which  also  accords  exactly  with  the 
above  inscriptions.  After  Olymp.  113  the 
number  of  Trieres  was  allowed  to  decrease 
as  the  importance  of  Tetreres  became  mani- 
fest. The  state  bad  also  gear  for  a  great  part 
of  these  ships. 

The  reader  can  gather  iarom  the  inscrip- 
tions what  relation  the  existing  stores  bore  at 
each  period  to  the  number  of  the  ships.  The 
quality  of  each  ship  is  described  against  it. 
Some,  namely  the  {inri^yoi,  are  declared  unser- 
viceable, aypfiaroi.  It  is  generally  shown  whe- 
ther the  ship  is  old  or  new,  whether  tried 
and  approved,  (SoKtuoi)  wanting  repair,  repair- 
ed, or  unrepsnred.  In  some  cases  a<rrcvo(,  with- 
out gear.  The  Trieres  were  divided  accord- 
ing to  the  station  or  dock  they  occupied. 
One  division  is  also  made  according  to  the 
soundness   (efficiency)   of  the   ships   «pwrai, 

Jrvrcpai,  rpirai,  t^aiperot.       CoUatioU    ol    paSSageS 

will  show  that  this  refers  to  the  ships,  and  not 
to  their  gear.     The  tiaipcroi  are  of  course  the 

?icked  vessels ;  the  best,  after  them,  the  irparai, 
'et  the  thiptTot  are  put  after  these  numerical 
classes,  IV.  In  Olymp.  87,  2,  a  thousand 
talents  of  the  money  at  the  castle  had  been 
put  aside  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  defence 
against  attack  from  the  sea ;  and  100  of  the 
best  ships  t^aiptrot  selected,  (Thucyd.  2,  24,) 
for  the  purpose  of  defence  against  attacks 
from  the  sea.  We  find  no  division  of  the 
ships  made  according  to  the  years  in  which 
they  were  built ;  but  IV.  b.  65,  the  newest 
ships  of  the  years  of  the  Archon  Cephisodo- 
tus,  Olymp.  105,  3,  are  classed  as  separately 
among  the  c^a<p.ro<,  and  it  is  sometimes  stated 
that  a  ship  belonged  to  those  built  under  such 
or  such  an  Archon.  The  names  of  the  ships 
are,  without  exception,  feminine.  Onrrof 
seems  indeed  to  be  masculine ;  but  f,  eterof  was 
also  used.  Delphis  is  not  Delphinus,  but  the 
Delphian.  Phos  is  certainly  not  ro  ^wj,  but 
a  feminine  term,  ^o^.  Aristophanes  describes 
the  Trieres  as  maidens,  xapOtyovs.  Knights, 
1313.  The  Romans  called  their  ships  by 
masculine  names  as  well  as  feminine.  Schu- 
mann has  treated  of  the  origin  of  the  names. 
The  most  remarkable  of  them  all  is  ii^atea, 
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a  word  fufScioitly  well  known  as  a  woman's 
name  by  the  Megarian  Hetsra,  and  Theocri- 
tus's  &ir  enchantress  of  the  same  name ;  but 
the  ship  could  hardly  be  named  after  any  liv- 
ing woman.  Symaethus  is  the  name  of  a 
Sicilian  river,  and  deity  presiding  over  it, 
(with  the  Romans  Symsthum,)  and  upon  it 
was  a  city  of  that  name,  or  diflfering,  at  the 
utmost,  in  the  termination.  There  was  also 
in  Thessalia  a  city  Ev/iai^a.  The  difference 
in  writing  with  <  or  «  does  not  militate  against 
this,  even  if  no  importance  is  attached  to  the 
fact,  that  the  name  of  the  Sicilian  river  is 
sometimes  spelt  with  an  '.  The  <  in  Linatda 
is  long,  the  y  of  Sjrmsthus  indeed  is  gener- 
ally short  in  the  Latin  poets,  but  in  ^n.  584, 
it  b  found  long.  I  have  accented  the  ship^s 
name  LifiaiSa  as  a  paroxytone,  which  is  cer- 
tainly its  accentuation  as  a  woman's  name  in 
Aristoph.  and  Theocr.  The  name  of  the 
Thessalian  city  is  in  Stephanus  a  proparoxy- 
tone.  Double  names  to  ships  are  not  £>und 
in  these  inscriptions  ;  but,  according  to  Pliny, 
the  Ammonias  was  also  called  the  Nansikaa. 
Again  many,  even  contemporary  ships,  had 
the  same  name  ^  it  was,  therefore,  expedient 
to  add  the  name  of  the  builder,  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  always  the  case,  and  not  at  all  in 
the  earlier  records.  Against  foreign  ships 
captured  in  war  the  name  of  the  builder  is, 
of  course,  not  inscribed:  XIV. a.  150,  is  an 

eXCeptiCHl,    rpiavovropo;    ai;^^aXMrof  ....    IlvSikov 

tpyb*)'  ^^  names  of  the  ships  and  the  build- 
ers are  frequently  mutilated  or  entirely  want- 
ing. Most  of  the  restorations  and  corrections 
(of  the  text)  are  justified  by  comparison  with 
other  passages.  The  catalc^e  which  Ruhn- 
ken  has  drawn  up  may  be  compared  with  our 
author's.  Among  the  names  of  the  architects 
we  distinguish  Apxtveui,  from  which  Aox^prnini 
or  Apxivstins  is  derived ;  another  instance  of 
the  analogy  between  the  names  of  master- 
builders  and  artists  and  their  occupations. 
Archeneos  erected  structures  Olymp.  113, 1, 
and  is  perhaps  the  same  person  as  the  one  in 
Demosth.,  although  the  mention  of  him  in 
Demosthenes  is  of  more  remote  date.  He 
may  have  been  a  grandson,  or  at  least  rela- 
tion, of  the  Nancleros  Archeneos,  who  lived 
at  the  time  of  the  anarchy  in  the  Piraeus. 

Here  follows  the  catalogue  of  the  ships ; 
but  this,  though  well  meriting  a  careful  peru- 
sal, we  pass,  and  proceed  to  Chap.  VlII. 
^^  On  some  parts  of  the  ship,  ship  gear  in 
general,  leather  work,  and  other  miscellane- 
ous objects  and  engines  and  machines  of  war." 

The  gear  was  partly  plac(^d  near  the. ships, 
partly  laid  up  elsewhere.  Of  the  solid  parts 
of  the  ship,  which  were  not  ranked  among 
the  gear,  mention  is  seldom  made,  because 
they  were  rarely  separated  from  the  ship. 


Of  these,  the  beak*head  is  one,  c^Mik.  Some 
of  these  are  given  up  into  store  on  the  wharfi, 
but  the  greater  part  have  evidently  remained 
as  fixtures  on  and  have  been  given  up  with 
the  ships.  Four  such  beak-heads,  sold  in 
XrV.,  aVI.  /.  and  v,  weighed  together,  as 
far  as  the  figures  are  preserved,  3  talents  and 
35  mins,  and  fetched  rather  more  than  520 
drachmas.  A  beak-head  would  thus  have 
weighed  less  than  a  talent,  very  little  for  such 
an  dfective  implement  in  war,  even  if  we 
understand  a  commercial  talent  of  100  com- 
mon minse,  which  cannot  be  assumed  as  cer^ 
tain.  The  worth  of  the  metal,  compared  with 
that  of  the  silver,  reckoning  the  beak-head  as 
of  100  common  minae,  would  be  1.80 ;  if  as 
of  54  common  minae,  the  metal  would  have 
been  nearly  as  dear  again,  for  the  workman- 
ship would  hardly  be  allowed  for  in  such  a 
bargain.  These  prices  for  metals,  not  being 
precious,  are  too  high  for  those  times,  and 
the  weight  of  the  beak  too  small.  Bdckh  con- 
jectures that  the  figures  marking  the  weight 
are  imperfect,  and  that  4  talents  have  been 
efiaced,  perhaps  also  10  minae,  but  hardly 
more.  The  vf>oc/i/}o>i«  occurs  next,  which  is 
defined  to  be  a  wooden  part  of  the  ship  over 
the  beak,  in  front  of  the  second  keel.  Ano- 
ther part  of  the  ship  o^OaX/io;,  appears  II.  68, 
75).     On  this  Pollux  says,  ro  ii  wtp  to  vpovx^v 

aK(>o<rra\iOV  i)   irrv;^i(   ovofta^crai  xnt    otpdnXftos^  eirov  km 
r*ov»ona  rnt  vttoi  nt  ypaipovai.  The  SChoHast  of  Apol- 

lonius  of  Rhodes  calls  this  vnyji.  This  Eye 
was  thus  in  the  fore  part.  In  an  ancient 
vase,  in  which  the  ship  of  Ulysses  appears, 
it  is  clearly  painted  on  the  left  in  the  front, 
but  very  deep ;  see  Montfaucon,  Wilkinson, 
&c. ;  and  on  one  of  the  small  ships,  in  an 
Egyptian  museum,  on  both  sidesof  the  fore  part. 
Although  the  expression  of  Pollux  infers 
only  one  eye,  we  must,  nevertheless,  from 
the  ancient  monuments,  and  for  the  a^ke  of 
symmetry,  believe  that  there  were  two.  In 
common  language  the  holes  for  the  oars  are 

called  o^OaX/ioi,  as  also  rpmiara  or  Tpmrn^aTa,  Aris- 

toph.,  but  this  signification  will  not  apply  to 
the  passage  in  these  inscriptions,  rpa^n^  is 
mentioned  No.  II.  40,  as  wanting,  rpa^^i  is 
the  border,  the  upper  work  of  the  ship's  side 
— rj  TfK  »'ca»<  x'^^'*ii  Hesych.  In  small  craft 
there  are  likewise  the  oKa)<fiot,  or  thwarts,  to 
which  the  oars  were  festened.  In  large  ships 
openings  were  made  for  the  regular  line  of 
oars  below  the  upper  scantling  of  the  side, 
as  for  the  oars  of  the  Thranites.  In  the  in- 
scriptions rprt^nf,  as  we  have  said,  can  only  be 
the  upper  part  of  the  ship's  side,  without  re- 
ference to  oars,  except  that  in  extraordinary 
cases  the  oars  were  used  from  the  deck. 
Upon  the  side  must  have  stood  the  vaoo/SXi^im 
and  the  breastwork,  as  will  be  explained  in 
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Ch.  X.  Of  the  benches  for  oars,  oi  which 
we  could  wish  to  eain  more  knowledge,  little 
appears.  No.  II.  40,  E^pa  rwmK  ^vyta^  are 
found,  by  which  we  discern  that  the  Zugites 
had  particular  seats,  and  did  not  sit  upon  the 
<vyox(,  which  ran  obliquely  through  the  ship. 

in  IVO.  ii.    id,  IS    rtt}v  ^oyuiv   KtKtoTrtivrnt   nvrt^   DUt 

we  learn  from  this  nothing  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  oar  benches  of  Qie  Zugites.  One 
ship  is  termedja^<  if  the  readii^  is  correct. 
In  aIV.  h,  45  Olymp.  1 13, 4,  one  is  men- 
tioned, built  Olymp.  113,  1,  under  Euthy- 
kritos,  and  found  good  (jairi/io$),  furnished  with 
hanging,  but  not  with  wooden  gear.  This 
a^vf  was  a  Tetreres,  and  eiven  up  by  a  decree 
(^  the  council ;  it  must,  therefore,  have  had  a 
Trierarch,  who  was  probably  forgotten  by  the 
writer,  but  certainly  the  same  who  subse- 
quently obtained  gear,  and  supplied  the  ship 
with  a  sail.  The  same  a^v^  occurs  XIII.  a. 
9  J.  Oljrmp.  113,  3,  in  one  at  sea,  and  built 
inQtymp.  113, 1,  whose  Trierarch  had  ob- 
tailied  wooden  gear,  viz.  a  mast.  In  one 
other  part  the  term  again  occurs,  a^v^  pro- 
bably implies  a  ship  without  oar  work,  ra^poi. 
Among  things  sold  in  XIV.  u,  appear  upn^ 
rUpii.  The  passages  where  the  upia  are  men- 
ticmed  have  been  collected  by  others.  They 
were  undoubtedly  like  the  scaffolding,  with 
seats  on  stages;  the  floor  of  the  deck 
(irara(rrpa>;ia),  either  of  the  entire  ship,  or  a  part 
of  it,  according  as  the  ship  was  completely 
decked  or  not.  Here  the  upitirn'sti  (Passow, 
Donegan,  and  the  Lexicographers,  are  pre- 
sented by  us  with  another  word)  are  similar 
to  the  trrptampti  also  in  signification.  Of  insig- 
nia and  tutels,  nothing  is  found  in  the  inscrip- 
tions, unless  irarauoi  iu  VII.  c.  6,  may  relate 
to  these.  Pataikoi  are  known  as  PlMBnician 
tutels,  but  iiarji/rK  was  also  a  Greek  proper 
name.  The  proper  gear  of  each  ship  is  di- 
vided into  wooden,  and  hanging  or  rigging, 

{rTKtvriivyiva  Kai  Kefiaffra)*        XenOphoU    Speaks   of 

woven  (T>«r«)  gear  besides,  which  is  not 
found  in  these  inscriptions,  but  is  included 
under  the  hanging. 

Before  we  proceed  to  describe  these,  it  is 
requisite  to  observe  that  all  ships  of  the  same 
rate  were  built  of  equal  size  and  similar  form, 
so  all  gear  belonging  to  the  state  could  be 
fitted  to  any  one  of  the  ships,  and  the  wooden 
was  frequently  shifted  from  one  vessel  to  an- 
other. Particular  gear  was  kept  for  ships  of 
different  rates.  That  of  Trieres  could,  how- 
ever, as  hereafter  shown,  be  used  in  part  on 
board  other  ships.  The  leatherwork  or  hide 
work  requires  fiirther  mention.  The  ancients 
used  hides  very  generally  in  their  naval  ser- 
vice. Thus  ;.opfif,  St.hdcpai,  are  reckoned  among 
marine  stores! '  Pollux,  I.  93,  X.  134.  To 
these  belong  the  ,ut%p.n  in  the  arsenal,  XI.  A. 


found  {a6oKtfioi)  and  the  aaitot  sold,  in  XIV. 
XVI.  u.  And  Aristoph.  Acham.  mentions 
hides  amcmg  the  things  requisite  for  the  outfit 
of  a  fleet.  Independent  of  their  use  fbr  the 
preservation  of  fluids,  they  were  employed 
to  cover  the  seats  of  the  rowers,  some  parts 
of  the  ship  and  objects  in  it  They  were 
nailed  outside  vessels  of  war  to  protect  them, 
and  were  used  for  the  defence  of  the  crew. 
Pollux,  I.  30.  The  border  of  the  sail  was 
trimmed  with  them,  for  which  purpose  the 
skins  of  certain  animals  of  the  sea  were  taken, 
out  of  a  pr^udice  in  their  favour.  Plut 
S3rmp.  Qu.  IV.  2. 1.  Thea««/iiini  frequently 
appear  in  a  more  restricted  sense  as  gear. 
No.  IV.  among  the  hanging  gear :  they  fie- 
quently  remained  in  the  stem  of  the  ship, 
even  ailer  it  had  been  dismantled.  The 
a(rKoi[i:i  was  doubtless  a  leathern  covering  to 
the  oar-holes,  especially  the  under  parts,  to 
hinder  the  friction  of  the  wood,  and  was  car- 
ried some  way  down  the  ship's  side.  Thus 
the  jests  in  Aristoph.  KcKt^^*  ixm  «oo  ittpi  nv 
ot^Ba\ftov  Kari^.  Acham.  Bekk.  97.  A  ship  pro- 
vided with  them  receives  the  terra  i,«r«wra«. 
Sometimes  they  were  not  fastened  c»  until 
the  ship  was  about  to  be  used,  and  were  kept 
ready  for  any  vessel  in  the  arsenal,  FV.  e.  32 ; 
or  else  the  board  had  money  to  purchase  the 
avKUiiiara^  which  is  ofleu  the  case  with  ships 
without  Trierarchs,  called  avtmKknpt'mti  aeru- 
ftara ;  or  their  value  are  given  to  the  Trierarchs, 
XIII.  who  were  obliged  to  return  them  or 
make  them  good.  In  XIV.  «.  cTpo<f,n  and 
arpvKTciov  are  sold.  erpo<pot^  ropes,  out  of  which 
the  thicker  cables  were  made.  Very  little 
timber,  iron,  or  wood  con^s  under  our  notice. 
Lead  is  distinguished  as  iiv\t0in  and  poXvpiifki. 
XI.  m.  The  last  was  in  smaller,  probably 
round  masses ;  but  whether  for  the  ships  and 
as  ammunition  for  the  dolphins,  for  instance, 
which  were  originally  engines  for  casting, 
or  merely  for  the  construction  oi  the  Skeuo- 
thek,  cannot  be  decided. 

Military  engines  are  not  enumerated 
among  the  ship  gear.  These  come  probably 
under  the  military  department.  All  were 
committed  to  the  general  that  were  even 
accidentally  in  the  docks.  XI.  m.  One  de- 
cayed mechanoma  is  sold  and  does  not  again 
appear.  XI.  6.  159.  We  furnish  Donegan 
with  another  word,  not  t^nx^»^i"^  but  /'»?x«»'«^«* 
It  occurs  in  Theophrastus  and  Hesychius. 
There  are  also  parts  of  catapults  from  the 
Euboean  Eretria,  where  these  were  probably 
framed  for  the  use  of  the  Athenian  army  m 
the  last  EulxBan  campaign,  Olymp.  109,  4, 
against  Clitarchus  of  Eretria  and  Philip.  The 
Greeks  had  long  before  used  these  engines 
since  Dionysius  I.  Diodorus,  XIV.  42.  Pliny 
says  the  Syrians  used  them  earlier.     The 
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Tynans  and  Cartha^ians  invented  the  ram 
and  the  tortoUe  for  sieges.  The  parts  of  the 
catapult  that  appear  are  the  i^<^"^i  often  iound 
in  the  writers  on  mechanics,  the  9><aioi<i*  which 
are  doubtless  the  same  as  the  plinthia,  and 
awXnwf,  or  tubes  in  which  the  darts  were 
placed.  The  darts  belonging  to  the  catapults 
are  the  ^'^^  irci^w/i<va,  with  metal  points  {flKiici)^ 

the  «»"f«'<Jwra  KOI   avTCOiara,      The    term   o^vnKioioTOi 

used  by  .£schylus  is  defined  by  the  gramma- 
rians to  be  «»'*»  iKiioi.  Xhe  ^^x*^"*  ^«^»»  or  often 
and  better  written  *<(  ^(^n  xaran-aXruy,  are  shafts 
of  wood,  not  worked  with  arrows.  The 
scorpions  mentioned  in  Parthia  are,  like  the 
catapults,  eu^orova,  for  shooting  arrows,  and 
essentially  different  from  the  later  ones,  which 
were  used  for  hurling  stones.  Roman  authors 
also  observe,  that  these  darts  were  cast  from 
scorpions.  Vitruvius  draws  no  distinction 
between  scorpions  and  catapults.  In  these 
inscriptions,  however,  the  scorpions  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  catapults,  the  more  an- 
cient being  doubtless  the  euthutona,  which 
were  in  the  form  of  an  archer's  bow.  To 
these  scorpions  belongs  a  heavy  bow,  too 
strong  to  be  bent  by  the  human  arm.  The 
bows  covered  with  leather  (ro^a  fffir«rw/i£ya)  of 
our  inscriptions  are  doubtless  these.  By  the 
tubes,  tf^-i^rim^  of  the  scorpions  we  must  under^ 
stand  not  the  o^M*  ireXucivoeiSnf,  but  in  a  more 
ample  sense  the  whole  shaft  of  the  scorpion. 
Among  the  instruments  lastly  we  find  '><^^p'^- 
^iimipts.  Another  donation  to  the  lexicogra- 
phers.     HeSychiuS  has  asrpa<^toTtip  ufy^^  »■»  «f 

6t9WTpo¥,  Donegan  has  neither  of  the  above. 
Vossius  regarded  it  as  an  instrument  for  lev- 
elling, the  chorobates  of  Vitruvius.  Avrpapi^eiv, 
the  grammarians  say,  implies  nOwtiv,  awi-^wwiv, 
©/laXi^cir,  derived  from  arTpafini  for  which  also 
offrpo^nf  is  used,  hence  acrpai^t^su.  This  in- 
strument was  probably  used  in  sieges.  We 
now  proceed  to  Chapter  IX. 

Of  Wooden  Gear. — ^By  the  complete  wood- 
en gear  (»«»>»  ivXtwik  e»n\ri)  of  THeres  and  Te- 
treres,  XL  n.  are  understood  the  rappof^  wnSaXia, 

it\tp<ui6tif  loros,  KtpaTat,   and  Knrou      ThcSCOUly 

are  comprised  in  the  inscriptions  in  the  gear 
issued  out  and  delivered  back  in  X.  Among 
those  issued  to  the  Trierarch,  appear  ^apaararat 
of  Trieres.  Latterly  these  were  given  only 
to  30-oared  vessels,  Tetreres  and  30-oared 
vessels  had  particular  wooden  gear.  Yet 
Trierarchs,  when  exchanged  from  Trieres  to 
Tetreres,  or  from  Tetreres  to  Penteres,  took 
with  them  the  wooden  gear  issued  to  their 
first  ship ;  consequently  gear  for  a  ship  of 
one  rate  must  have  been  serviceable  for.  ano- 
ther rate.  This  can  well  be  conceived  of  all 
but  oar-work,  and  even  the  oar-work  of  Tri- 
eres could  have  been  used  in  the  three  lower 


tiers  of  larger  ships,  and  that  of  Tetreres  in 
the  four  lower  tiers  of  Penteres. 

Toppof—the  oar,  remua.  rappos  or  rapaos, 
signifies  the  broad  leafy  part,  blade  of  the 
oai^-palma  or  palmula  remi.     Thus  Hen>- 

dotUS,  VIII,  12,  ^o^i  rapffovs  nav  rwirewy,    and   by 

synecdoche  came  to  signify,  in  the  technicid 
languages  of  the  inscriptions,  the  whole  of  the 
oar-work  with  the  exception  of  the  rudders. 
A  single  oar  is  called  Kcjwn.  The  Trieres,  as 
is  well  known,  had  three  rows  or  tiers  of  oars 

^the  *w»a»  $pa¥tTticij  ^vyiac,   and  Ba>apiat.      The 

speech  of  ^gysthus  in  the  Agamemnon, 
when  he  applies  the  ejq)ression  wo^vewf  vtprtpa 
Kotwfi  to  the  chorus,  Bl.  1607,  illustrates  admi- 
rably the  thalamites  or  lowest  tier.  But  in 
what  manner  these  tiers  were  placed  with 
respect  to  each  other  has  been  disputed. 
Count  Carli  supposed  that  the  Thranites  sat 
in  the  highest  part,  but  aft;  the  Zygites 
lower,  but  amid-ship ;  and  the  Thalamites 
lower  still,  on  to  the  fore.  That  the  lines  of 
the  rowers  ran  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
ship,  and  were  directly  under  each  other,  is 
clearly  shown ;  first,  by  the  mdecent  expres- 
sion of  Aristophanes,  Frogs,  1105 1  the  draw- 
ing of  the  ships  on  Trajan's  column,  on  the 
Praeneste  tables,  and  various  vases  and  monu- 
ments. Ancient  monuments  show  also  that 
the  tiers  were  not  placed  perpendicularly  un- 
der each  other;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  as 
Melvill  has  shown,  that  in  Penteres  and 
Tetreres  there  were  four  or  &ve  rows  above 
each  other,  and  that  each  oar  was  worked  by 
one  rower.  The  three  kinds  of  oars  men- 
tioned in  the  inscriptions  are  of  different 
length  and  quality.  Those  of  the  Thranites 
were  the  largest  (who,  on  account  of  the 
heavier  work,  from  their  position,  received 
additional  allowance) ;  Thucyd.  M.  31,  (Ar- 
nold)—'"^"p^'s  re  vpii  rri  £k  irjftovtov  ptaOn  ii6oi>rbi¥ 
rotj    Qpaftrati    Tuiy   vavruiv  /cat    raiy    vircptffiaif,       Tbc 

shortest  oars  were  those  of  the  Thalamites. 
The  ^T'«*  were  of  medium  length.  The  oars 
of  one  row  had  all  one  range,  touched  the 
water  in  one  line,  although  of  course  the 
Thranites  dipped  farther  than  the  Zugites, 
and  these  than  the  Thalaqdites. 

We  can  determine  fix)m  these  inscriptions 
the  number  of  oars  to  each  row  in  Trieres. 
The  regular  number  of  «w»«»  OpavmSss  is  62 ; 
ivyiai  54,j  and  ^«Xfl^«ai  54.  The  Trieres  was 
therefore  impelled  by  170  rowers.  The 
number  of  the  Thranites  is  greater  by  eight 
than  of  the  other  tiers,  clearly  because  the 
upper  part  of  the  ship  allowed  more  space. 
Polybius  reckons  in  one  ship  of  the  Roman 
and  Carthaginian  fleets,  which  consisted  most- 
ly of  Penteres,  300  rowers,  and  120  Epibates, 
which  was  their  regular  crew.     One  large 
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vessel,  an  Octeres  of  Ljsimachus,  had  100 
rowers  on  each  side  in  each  tier — 1400  alto- 

f  ether ;  and  the  Tessarakonteres  of  Ptolemy 
^hilopater  held  4000  or  upwards. — Plut. 
Dem.  43.  The  complement  of  a  Trieres, 
which  however  was  not  always  full,  was  200. 
Though  we  are  yet  far  from  the  mastery  of 
that  hitherto  insoluhle  problem,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  ancient  trireme,  yet  these  inscrip- 
tions have  cleared  away  much  difficulty,  and 
teach  us  the  right  way  to  look  at  the  ques- 
tion. The  handling  of  the  sails  and  rigging 
may  have  been  by  the  oars-men ;  but  the  offi- 
cers, with  the  exception  of  the  steers-man  and 
other  similar  persons,  can  hardly  be  included 
in  this  number.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
observe,  that  when  used  as  transports,  they 
held  many  more  people,  'l^rnriyoi  were  first 
used  by  the  Persians  in  the  Persian  war.  Her. 
VI.  48,  95  ;  and  at  Athens,  for  the  first  time, 
in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  were  built 
from  old  ships.  Thucyd.  Although  in- 
cluded among  the  Trieres,  they  were  distin- 
guished by  their  build,  and  were  more  ex- 
pensive, and  had  different  gear.  The  inscrip- 
tions do  not  inform  us  how  many  horses  they 
could  hold.  Finlay,  in  his  excellent  treatise 
on  the  Battle  of  Marathon,  estimates  ten 
horses  in  each  t»'r»7yof  of  the  Persian  fleets ;  the 
testimony  of  Thucydides  proves  that  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war  an  Athenian  ship  of  this 
description  held  thirty  horsemen,  and  conse- 
quently as  many  horses. 

YlfjiaXta — ^The  Rudder.  The  ships  of  the 
ancients  had  two   rudders.      Lucian.  Bip. 

Toxar.  '0«  S^vOai  ic^  aWtas  e:Ti\aitl3 awdw  rat  rov 
ffira^oof  ri8fi  vXeotfTOS,  CKKptitavvvftevoi  tup  wnia^itav,   Act. 

Apost,  on  which  passage  we  shall  make  ad- 
ditional observations,  aytyra  rm  ^svKTifOtai  riov 
TrrfSa\t(av,       Ch.  XXVii.  40. 

KXt/i3«i  ^f — ^Wooden  ladders.  Two  to  each 
Trieres  and  30-oared  vessel.  In  a  Dieres 
upon  a  vase  of  Micali,  there  is  a  ladder  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  rudder. 

K^iToi — ^Poles  for  punting  or  propelling 
the  ship  when  in  shallow  water,  and  for 
sounding  the  depth.  These  are  generally 
three,  laid  by  the  side  of  the  ship  in  the  docks, 
the  regular  number  for  a  Trieres. 

Uapacrarai. — ^Props  for  the  support  of  the 
mast  at  the  bottom  of  the  vesseL  Two  to 
each  Trieres,  so  long  as  they  were  in  use. 
After  No  X.  no  longer  used,  and  had  become 
useless  by  some  new  arrangement  of  the  ship. 
Another  word  on  which  the  lexicons  furnish 
no  naval  sense  as  well  as  Klimakides. 

IffTos  — ^The  mast.  The  ancients  had  ships 
with  one,  two  and  three  masts.  Thus,  the 
Alexandreia,  built  by  Hiero  the  younger,  was 
three-masted.  These  masts  were  called  the 
first,  second,  and  third.     The  first  was  the 


largest,  and  so  on.  In  general,  among  the 
gear  issued  in  these  inscriptions,  only  one 
itrroi  i8  meutioncd.  From  XI.  r.  it  appears 
that  the  gear  was  thought  complete  for  Tri- 
eres and  Tetreres,  when  this  mast  had  been 
issued.  Thus  it  was  left  to  the  Trierarch  to 
supply.  The  second  mast  which  might  be 
used,  though  it  was  not  absolutely  necessary, 
may  be  inferred  from  its  name,  i<^»ff  mptvtiof. 
It  is  comm(Mily  supposed  that  the  larger  mast 
was  called  Jo^"^  orarciof  or  «ariof.  Pollux  gives 
this  name  to  the  ^<^''«f  /««y«f  ««<  yvrivtot  j  adding, 
however,  that  some  considered  the  «««<»?  to 
be  the  smaller  mast ;  so  does  Hesychius.  The 
same  error  concerning  the  word  axaTuot  occun 
with  the  yards  and  sails,  as  we  shaU  show. 
This  word  is  not  in  Donegan,  who  totally 
misapprehends  most  ancient  nautical  matters. 
The  inscriptions  prove  decidedly  the  mean- 
ing of  aKaTciot,  as  also  that  the  Trieres  had  two 
masts.  In  No.  II.  92,  l^frov  /i<yaXa»  and  l*"* 
aK-arctov  are  wanting  to  a  Trieres,  &c.  At  an 
early  period  it  seems  two  masts  were  issued 
to  a  Trieres  and  delivered  to  the  Trierarch ; 
but  since  Olymp.  107,  or  near  it,  only  one, 
and  then  the  distinction  of  the  two  terms 
was  gradually  lost.  The  masts  of  the  Te- 
treres were  stowed  separately.  For  a  30- 
oared  vessel  appear  two  J«^»<,  and  down  to  a 
very  late  period.  XVII.  a.  Olymp.  1 14.  Of 
these  the  large  one  was  planted  in  the  middle 
of  the  ship,  the  smaller  was  a  foremast.  Even 
in  the  large  ships,  the  mast,  at  least  to  a  very 
considerable  height,  was  of  one  piece.  The 
price  of  the  large  mast  probably,  with  the 
necessary  hoops  and  aU  appendages,  was  37 
drachmae,  II.  49,  50,  &e. 

Kepata — The  Yards. 

Yards  of  two  kinds  were  issued  to  the  Tri- 
erarchs  for  the  ^f^^ot  fieyaif  and  the  waw'f,  for 
the  former  of  which  there  were  several,  and 
indeed  for  both  masts.  The  yard  is  some- 
times called  ««.'>«(*  the  ends  of  it,  atpiKipaio, 
horns,  and  the  middle  part  opitfloU  or  tf^oU, 
which  last  names  may  seem  to  denote  that 
they  were  formed  of  two  pieces  joined  in  the 
middle  one  over  another.  They  may  like- 
wise signify  that  the  middle  part  was  festened 
to  the  mast.  Pliny  informs  us  that  the  yards 
were  made  of  a  great  size  and  of  one  beam. 
'^Quamvis  amplitudini  antennarum  singule 
arbores  sufficient."  XIX.  1.  The  ancients 
had  undoubtedly  both  nngle  and  joined ;  one 
of  these  last  is  found  upon  a  Relief  in  Pom- 
peii. It  is  horizontal,  and  has  a  square  sail. 
They  were  generally  slung  at  right  angles 
with  the  masts  in  ancient  ships  of  war ;  and 
Ausonius,  in  his  description  of  the  letter  T, 
says  ^^  Malus  ut  antennam  fert  vertice  sic  ego 
sum  T." 

We  now  proceed  to  our  last  selection  ft(xn 
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€h.  X.  wluch  treats  of  Rigging  or  Hanging 
Gear. 

By  rigging  or  hanging  gear  for  Trieres 
9<tf)n  Kptfiavra  eynXii,  XI.  T.,  is  meant  for  Trieres, 

ir9^tafiara,  larioy,  ronttaf  viro0Xtiitaf  Kara0Xriftaf  itapappv' 

Sxara  Acvira,  xapanpvfiara  rpi;^(va,    cr;^oiv(a  0KT0}iaKrvXaf 
[III.,  f^SaKTvXa,  III.,  ayKvpatj  II. ;  and  the  saiue 

for  Tetreres  with  the  exception  of  the  »iro/?Xu/ia, 
which  does  not  appear  in  the  lists  of  gear 
issued  to  Tetreres,  and  was  latterhr  disused  in 
the  Trieres.  The  axo*»'*«i  issued  (XL  r.  to  XIV.) 
to  Tetreres  are  expressly  marked  rpinpiriKa, 
and  all  other  hanging  gear  for  Tetreres  was 
different  from  that  of  Trieres,  although  in 
many  cases  this  last  was  furnished  to  the 
larger  vessels. 

Ytro^w/iara,  Xwo^ut^a,  middle  part  of  a  rudder, 
Donegan.  Totally  wrong.  Many  modem 
writers  have  taken  the  wo^uftara  to  he  the 
certain  wooden  parts  of  the  ship,  others  the 
side  planks,  others  a  wooden  cincture  running 
under  the  ship  from  one  hoard  to  the  other. 
Schefier,  who  has  refuted  this  last  opinion, 
has  taken  them  to  be  wooden  girdles  stretch- 
ing fore  and  ait.  In  &ct,  the  scholiasts  of 
Aristophanes  and  Suidas  define  them,  viroCcu- 
ftara,  tiat  it  ^vXa  rtav  vti^v.  Schneider  was  the 
first  to  understand  by  the  term  cable  work, 
which  is  completely  proved  by  these  inscrip- 
tions, as  they  belong  to  the  hanging  gear  and 
are  loosened.  The  name  itself  proves  that 
they  are  girths  under  the  ship.  The  viro^uifiara 
were  strong  cables  running  horizontally  round 
the  ship  from  the  bows  aft.  There  were 
several  of  them  at  certain  distances  from  each 
other.    Athenaeus,  the  mechanic,  says  of  the 

Tortoise  of  HegetOr,  (S.  6.)  vro^cjvuvrai  Se  hXos  h 
Kfiiog    h:rXoii     OKTuSaxroXots    rftat,    (rather  rcrpaai  aS 

Schneider  has  observed) ;  and  of  another  ma- 
chine   (S.   10^  fi  in  ycpavtis  vtroCoiwvrat  leat  ffvpvovrat 

oftotoH  Tt'i  vpocipriftsvia  «f>«w.  Vitruvius  tDus  ex- 
plains this  tiro^cji/i/orat  (X.  15,  6),  ''A  capite 
autem  ad  imam  calcem  tigni  contenti  fuerunt 
funes  quatuor  crassitudine  digitorum  octo,  ita 
religati  quemadmodum  navis  a  puppi  ad  pro- 
ram  continetur:"  a  clear  description  of  the 
hypozoma.  Isidore  (Orig.  XIX.  4,  4)  says, 
*'  Tormentum,  funis  in  navibus  longus,  qui  a 
prora  ad  puppim  extenditur  quo  magis  con- 
stringantur.  Tormentum  autem  a  tortu  dicta 
restes  funesque."  Plato  clearly  shows  the 
extent  of  the  hypozoma.    Rep.  X.  s.  616.c., 

tivat  yap  rovro  to  0(U(  ^vvietrftov  rov  ovpavov^iov  ra  tnro^cj 
fiara    ruiw    rptripuiv    ovrtii    iratrav  ^Wf)(Ov    rnv    vspt^opav. 

The  description  of  the  Tessarakonteres  of 
Ptolemy  Philopater  will  be  of  great  use  in 
illustrating  this  subject.  This  ship  was  from 
48  to  53  ells  high,  280  long,  and  238  ells  in 
breadth.  She  received  twelve  vro^ca/iara,  each 
one  600  ells  long ;  which  is  however  an  ave- 
rage length,  as  the  lower  h3rpo2Sotoma  were 
naturally  shorter  than  the  upper  ones.    The 
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length  of  these  hypozotoma  shows  clearly 
that  they  ran  fore  and  aft  round  the  ship,  and 
the  expression  tXappavt  shows  that  they  were 
issued  as  gear,  and  were  not  fixtures.  These 
are  the  cables  which,  according  to  Horace, 
Carm.  I.  14,  6,  held  the  ship  together  when 
in  a  storm. 

"  Et  malus  celeri  saucius  Africo, 
Antennceque  gemant  ?  ac  sine  fiinibus 
Yix  durare  carinse 
'  Possint  imperiosius 

iBquor  ?"    (Doering. ) 

On  this  important  passage  Doering  has  not 
given  the  faintest  observation  that  bears  upon, 
the  point  in  question.  The  hypozomata  are 
distinctly  visible  in  the  direction  which 
Bockh  describes  in  a  small  relief  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  Berlin.  It  is  the  fragment  of  a  ship 
of  war,  and  the  forepart  of  the  vessel.  About 
it  are  four  hypozomata.  The  upper  one  is  a 
strong  cable  carried  round  it  directly  under 
the  akrostolion,  at  the  same  depth  as  the  em- 
bolos,  which  consists  of  three  sword-shapen  ^ 
parts,  and  in  a  line  with  each  of  these  parts 
are  three  other  hypozomata.  Of  the  middle 
one  only  the  end  has  been  preserved,  which 
in  all  four  is  shaped  so  as  to  fall  away  from 
the  rest  of  the  iiroiufia,  and  the  remainder  has 
been  worked  by  a  more  modem  hand,  be* 
cause  it  had  suffered.  Judging  from  the  two 
which  are  in  the  best  state  of  preservation, 
these  three  lower  im^^fiara  consisted  each  of 
two  rather  thinner  cables,  which  were  laid 
close  to  each  other,  and  were  fastened  in  one 
common  end.  Moreover,  the  three  lower 
hjrpozomata  only  run  as  far  as  the  sword- 
sh^>ed  part  of  the  embolos,  and  consequently 
not  entirely  round  the  ship,  but  round  by  far 
the  greatest  part  of  it  The  upper  ^o^w^ 
stretches  to  the  very  margin  of  the  relief  but 
is  broken  off  at  the  point  where  it  stopped. 
It  was  doubtless  an  ornamental  part  at  which 
the  hypozoma  was  made  to  end.  When 
Pollux,  1,  89,  calls  the  middle  part  of  the 
rudder  w^tofiaj  which  is  elsewhere  called  ^Ostp 
or  pt(a,  (Donegan's  mistake  as  cited  above,) 
this  undoubtedly  refers  to  some  binding  by 
cables  of  this  part.  The  hypozomata  lay  in 
the  arsenal,  and  were  only  issued  upon  the 
ship's  being,  fitted  out ;  they  were  even  taken 
oh  board  in  order  to  be  applied  when  wanted. 
Yvn^tavwtfat  is  thus  applied.  Act.  Apost  xxvii. 
17*     Elsley,  on  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  in 

--  -       -  .    . ■  - 

*  Our  readers  will,  we  trust,  bo  enabled  to  attain 
from  the  above  a  clear  underalanding  of  the  pat- 
ita(^o  in  the  Acts,  xxvH.  17,  ^  wfo^tovtrvvai  n  vXoiov/* 
which  ioiphes  to  brace  up  the  efaip  by  the  action  of 
the  vvo^upara  over  the  entire  hull,  and  aleo  of  verae 
40,  which  implies  the  iooseniog  of  the  previoD^ 
bracin|r,  and  the  command  of  the  viro^nt/tara  over ' 
ruddcre  fore  and  aft.— E.  F.  Q. 
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hiB  note  on  thia  passage,  is  completely  mis- 
taken, for  he  makes  no  reference  to  the 
vm^uara.  Cf.  Poljbius,  Appian,  Apollonius 
c^  Khodes.  Many  ships  lay  ready  girthed  in 
ti^e  docks ;  from  Fome  the  girths  were  taken 
off  and  given  to  other  ships.  The  number 
of  them  was  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
ships.  Trieres  had  certainly  more  than  three, 
ana  assuredly  four. 

•  lor  u»i».— Sail. 

With  the  complete  gear  issued,  there  was 
never  given  (witn  the  exception  of  one  pas- 
sage in  the  inscriptions)  more  than  one  sail 
for  IMeres  and  Tetreres,  namely,  the  sail  for 
the  first  or  large  mast,  (XI.  r.)  Thirty-oared 
vessels  had  no  sails  laid  up  for  them  in  the 
arsenal,  and  received  none  from  the  state; 
when  one  sail  was  given,  which  was  only 
done  upon  a  special  decree  of  the  people,  it 
had  first  to  be  made.  This  only  happens 
once  out  of  four  cases,  XTV. ;  but  the  Tiier- 
archs  of  other  ships  had  doubtless  the  right  by 
that  decree  of  the  people  to  demand  the  sail, 
although  they  do  not  seem  to  have  exercised 
this  right  The  sails  are  either  fine  or  coarse 
(Xsvra,  nxta) ;  the  first  being  most  expensive 
and  in  smaller  quantity.  In  the  account  of 
gear  given  or  received  back  there  fi%quently 

occurs  the   expression  »««'  t^itaara  tvrtXfl  itrrtov 

ro)v  Xcirrwy.    One  sail  sufficed  for  the  service  j 
of  the  ship,  but  the  Trierarch  could  add  to  j 
the  number,  and  subsequently  several  were . 
kept  in  the  docks.    It  is  only  fiom  X.  c.  45,  i 
that  we  learn  that  a  Trierarch  received  more ' 
than  one  sail,  ^^^''^^i  at  an  early  period  for  one 
ship.    But  as  eveiy  ship  had  two  yards  for 
the  great  mast,  and  two  for  the  second,  ^^fros 
ararcfof,  two  sails  Were  calculated  for  each; 
mast,  those  in  the  great  mast  and  yards  being  j 
called  J<^*«  H'y"^**!  and  in  the  second  «<^*«  luaTtia.  • 
Besides  these  sails  oa  both  masts,  there  was  | 
undoubtedly  a  third  smaller  one  above  the ' 
upper  sail,  which  is  probably  the  artemon. 
In  these  inscriptions  there  is  nothing  found 
concerning  the  artemon,  the  dolon  which  was 
in  the  fore,  nor  the  epidromcxi,  which  was  sft. 
Flags  and  streamers  do  not  appear  either, 
but  were  left  to  the  Trierarch.    As  the  three- 
cornered  sails  of  galleys  and  such  ships,  upon 
oblique  or  slanting-yards,  are  called  velaLa- 
tina,  this  might  at  first  induce  the  belief  that 
the  suls  used  by  the  Romans  were  triangular, 
as  they  are  found  in  the  pictures  of  the  mid- 
dle ages ;  and  this  idea  might  thence  be  held 
of  the  Greeks.    But,  in  truth,  this  is  an  error; 
the  Athenian,  and  almost  all  the  ancient  ships 
of  war,  even  the  Roman,  had  square  sails 
upon  horizontal  yards;  several  examples  of 
this  may  be  adduced.    Bayfius  has  copied 
from  an  old  marble  monument  a  ship  with  a 


straight  yard ;  Montfaucon  likewise.  A  re- 
lief found  in  Pompeii  shows  distinctly  a  ship 
with  a  square  sail  and  yard ;  the  ship  of  The- 
seus, in  a  painting  upon  the  walls  of  Hercu- 
laneum,  and  also  otner  monuments,  have  a 
square  sail  set  straight,  &c.  We  may  remark 
that  among  the  tackle  given  to  the  ship  in 
these  inscriptions,  although  only  one  sail  is 
computed,  there  were  many  cases  of  articles 
given  in  pairs,  such  as  two  «/»«»'«f,  two  W«» 
two  »»<J*f-  These  can  only  fit  four-cornered 
sails;  two  «o^f  of  the  same  size  or  shape 
would  fit  only  such.  A  three-cornered  sail 
is  the  Supparura  of  the  Romans,  which  the 
Scholiast  of  Lucan  indicates  *^  vela  minora  in 
modum  Deltas  litene."  Isidore,  xix.  3.  4. 
Supparum,  genus  veli,  unum  pedem  habens. 

foircia.— Cordage  of  the  rigging ;  the  ''•««« 
are  different  from  the  cxoivm,  and  are  never 
found  confused  with  them  in  the  inscriptions. 
The  '•»'^"««  being  behind  the  sails,  and  the 
axoivta  before  the  anchors.  Suidas  and  Hesy- 
chius  make  them  synonymous,  but  their  place 
and  use  were  distinct ;  the  sail  was  hoisted 
up  the  mast  by  the  roxua^  which  were  fitted 
with  blocks  and  pulleys  (rfM^iXcai)  •  as  each  se- 
parate rope  was  fitted  in  a  particular  direc- 
tion for  a  particular  use,  the  name  ^^"*^  (local 
ropes),  seems  to  be  derived  from  their  nature. 
In  No.  xi.  are  enumerated  how  many  and 
what  lines  were  comprised  among  the  i^>«"« 
of  a  Tetreres,  which  were  the  same  as  for  a 
Trieres.  As  in  xi.  the  great  mast  and  sail 
only  are  understood,  it  follows  that  the  i^m<« 
can  only  be  meant  for  these  and  for  the  great 
yard ;  and  when  a  second  yard  was  given,  it 
by  no  means  follows,  that  the  correspon(^ng 
cordage  was  given  abo ;  the  parts  of  the  ^^*^^^ 
were  the  «««Xwjia,  or  «f«^o<,  meant  for  the  stand- 
ing rigging  which  supported  the  mast ;  anoth- 
er standing  rope  was  the  ^porovos^  used  fiT>m 
Homer  to  Lucian.  In  Homer  there  are  two, 
one  aft,  the  other  forward.  Odyss.  P,  1452 ; 
IHas,  o,  434.  There  was  one  which  went 
from  the  ^flpx"""*!  to  the  forepart  of  the 
vessel. 

'IfiavTsi — Two  for  each  ship.  These  were 
ropes  which  held  the  vard  horizontal  at  the 
requisite  height,  runnmg  obliquely  from  each 
end  of  it  to  the  mast,  and  from  thence  through 
a  block  fastened  it  down  to  the  deck  below ; 
they  are  in  these  inscriptions  the  same  as  the 

Ay*o«w. — When  for  the  Tetreres  ^*'^'7i  they 
joined  the  middle  of  the  yard  to  the  mast, 
and  guided  and  assisted  its  elevation ;  they 
were  formed  of  two  ropes,  but  whether  sin- 
gle for  the  Trieres  is  uncertain. 

Uo6tt.  —  Tlovf  was  a  rope  at  the  lower  ex- 
tremity  of  the   three-cornered  sail,  and  at 
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the  two  (lower  enda)  of  square  onei,  which  i  four.    The  word  has  been  written  by  the 


drew  the  sail  aft  and  enabled  it  to  belly. 

YwciNii— Braces.  Two  for  each  ship.  Ropes 
by  which  the  yards  are  mo^ed  horizontally, 
fiutened,  one  at  each  end  of  it,  and  thence 
running  below. 

XaXiMf,  which  was  certainly  among  the 
hanging  gear,  but  its  real  nature  is  difficult 
to  define;  probably  a  rope  by  which  the 
whole  apparatus  of  the  sail  was  hoisted  or  let 


gnUQJIlgnanS    ss-iycia,  actyaia^  oiroycia,  mnyata  \   but 

Porson's  decision,  that  eKiyna  is  the  coirect 
term,  has  been  fully  borne  out  by  these  in- 
scriptions. These  cables  were  formed  of 
several  small  ones  worked  together.  The 
epithets  oKruJoxrvAa  sq^  t^dcutrvXa  are  used  of 
them  to  denote  their  strength  or  thickness, 
and  of  each  kind  fi>ur  are  given  both  to  Tri- 
eres  and  Tetreres.    As  the  anchors  of  the 


down ;  a  hauling  rope,  which  was  fiustened  to  j  Trieres,  from  the  slight  construction  of  the 
the  middle  of  the  yard,  went  through  a  pul- 1  ships,  could  not  be  very  heavy,  and  the  haul- 
ley  in  the  mast  above,  and  drew  up  or  let  i  ing  ashore  would  require  a  strong  cable,  I 
down  the  yard  and  the  sail,  and  this  xa><M( .  should  conceive  the  i^iuKTv^a.  were  for  the  an- 
18  represented  thus  at  Pompeii.  '  chors,  and  the  QirrruJdcrtiXa  for  the  after  cables ; 

Uapaoovimra  rptx^^'-'^^^  aucieuts  had  ma-  of  these  ^roXoi  sixteen  went  to  the  foot,  and 
ny  contrivances  to  deaden  the  fury  of  waves,  the  epithet  applies  to  the  circumference, 
or  missiles;  for  which  they  employed  wood,  i  Aytvpai.  —  The  ancients  had  wooden  an- 
skins  and  hurdle-work  of  willows  and  ropes,  chors,  even  in  the  time  of  Archimedes,  for 
These  ir«fwpf»«^ra  are  stufis  formed  of  hair  and  the  largest  ships.  The  great  Eikoseres  of 
flax,  used  sideways  upon  deck,  and  one  be-  Hiero  had  four  wooden  and  eight  iron  an- 
hind  another,  for  further  power  of  resistance  chors.  Those  given  to  the  Trieres,  in  XI.  r. 
in  n.  31.  llapafi\fi^ara  are  nailed  on  (wmXaw.!).  are  ci  iron.  The  complete  number  of  such 
In  this  inscription  there  is  found  an  evidn/ia  gear  for  Trieres  and  Tetreres,  was  2.  The 
BiopoKuw^  which  seems  to  form  part  of  the  ship  wooden  stock  or  transverse  beiam,  was  whcd- 
itsel^  and,  as  the  word  signifies,  was  doubtless  ly  wanting  in  ancient  anchors.  In  the  ship 
a  breast-work  upcn  some  part  of  the  ship's  on  board  which  St.  Paul  was  a  prisoner,  de- 
side.  Such  a  work,  althou^  very  low,  is  scribed  in  the  above  cited  chapter  in  the  Acts, 
seen  upon  the  ship  of  Pneneste.  The  mBnna  the  sailors  dropped  four  anchors  from  the 
is  doubtless  a  board  bent  inwards;  the  stem,  which,  however  opposed  to  modem 
rci|>a^Xi7/ia  and  the  Ocupa«ciav  are  dififerent  from  the  usage,  was  undoubtedly  the  ancient  method 
wapappvjiara,  and  do  uot  coustitute  gear.  of  letting  fall  the  anchor  at  that  period* 

Karfl^Xij/w,  Xnoinxti^a. — Of  both  these  only  We  have  thus  arrived  at  the  end  of  our 
one  was  given  to  a  ship.  The  Ton^^v/'a  to  design,  and  can  only  regret  that  we  are  not 
Trieres  and  Tetreres,  and  the  «»^*r/<a  to  Tri-  enabled  to  exhibit  to  our  readers  fiirther  ex- 
eres  alone.  The  nature  of  these  is  very  dif-  tracts  fix>m  this  distinguished  Archaeologist 
ficult  to  determine.  KaraffXtiMo  denotes,  in  The  remaining  portion  of  his  book  contains 
the  theatre,  a  covering  around  the  ircpia«roof,  |  equal  masses  of  classical  research,  with  those 
which  represents  decorations,  PoUux,  IV.  131.  exhibited  in  the  chapters  reviewed.  We  have 
AcocMrding  to  Pdysnua,  Strateg.  IV.  11,  13.  in  our  extracts  adhered  pretty  ri^dly  to  the 
Chabrias  caused  coverings  (awnings)  to  be .  text  of  our  author,  abridging  and  condensing 
put  upon  the  ships,  to  protect  tiie  huU  as  we  proceeded,  and  throwing  in  either  the 
and  the  crew  fix>m  tne  waves,  and  to  prevent  I  passage  he  had  referred  to,  but  not  quoted  at 
the  men  from  looking  upon  the  sea,  tmtt  the^ ,  length,  or  else  adducing  such  others  as  we 
might  not  become  depressed ;  and  for  this ,  considered  pertinent  to  the  aigument.  The 
hides  ^tpptti  and  ^r^'«  are  mentioned,  which !  whole  naval  terms  of  our  Lexicons  become 
were  raised  up,  but  the  passage  is  too  corrupt-  '•  greatly  affected  by  the  singular  remains  he 
ed  for  us  to  extract  any  clearer  information, !  has  so  nobly  illustrated,  and  our  Lexioogra- 
and  the  question  is  still  more  obscure  from  phers  will  do  well  to  profit  by  the  hints  we 
the  vap«pf»v^ani  having  been  used  for  the  same  have  thrown  out.  To  any  desirous  of  inibr- 
purpose.    The  MraHAniiara  and  vm^Xii^iara  must  matiou  on  the  recondite  suiiject  of  the  an- 


nave  been  employed  at  different  parts  of 
the  ship,  and  at  different  altitudes,  for 
the  vapaffv^ra.  It  may  be  observed,  that  an 
nofiXttfta  is  found,  XI.  1,  for  the  f«*»»y»<. 

Sxotria.  —  Thick  cables.  Two  kinds  appear, 
aycvpcca,  of  which  there  were  four,  and  «»<y»«  for 
mooring  the  ship  to  the  shore,  land-cables ; 
these  last  were  6stened  to  the  stem  and  se- 
cured the  ship  on  land  to  the  AmrvXtot.  The 
highest  number  found  on  board  one  ship  is 


cient  Trireme,  we  shall  feel  ha{^y  to  com- 
municate the  result  of  extensive  researches  on 
this  subject,  and  which  have  been  singularly 
confirmed,  like  the  c'iy«a  d  Porson,  by  the 
livins  reaUty  of  these  inscriptions. 

We  trust  our  Universities  will  not  be  slow 
in  availing  themselves  of  the  labour,  investi- 
gation, and  ingenuity,  displayed  in  the  pre- 
sent work,  and  that  it  wiU  be  deemed  wor- 
thy to  occupy  a  place  by  the  side  of  thp 
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^'CEconomy  of  Athens,"  to  which  it  is  an 
admirable  pendant.  It  is  a  work  well  worthy 
of  being  published  by  the  University,  and  so 
filled  with  learning  from  deep,  and  almost 
concealed  fountains  to  the  youthful  student, 
like  the  Phalaris,  that  although  at  the  first 
si^ht  it  may  appear  to  deal  too  much  in  the 
mmutis  of  antiquity,  by  establishing  even  the 
site  of  an  Athenian  store-house,  yet  will  it 
give  him  that  zest  for  patient  investigation, 
that  will  make  him  accurate  in  his  deductions, 
and  fit  him  to  take  a  clear  view  of  all  the 
business  matters  of  existence  that  may  after- 
wards fall  to  his  charge.  For  however  it  may 
be  the  &shion  for  those  who  do  not  under- 
stand  the  value  of  classical  information  to 
abuse  it,  (and  we  have  seen  a  deplorable  in- 
stance, in  the  chief  abuser  of  this  study,  in 
the  leader  of  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
school,  at  least  of  his  ignorance  of  what  he 
censures,)  we  fearlessly  maintain  that  nothing 
more  conduces  to  sharpen  the  intellect,  and 
whet  up  the  faculties,  than  the  classical 
course  of  studies  as  pursued  by  a  Bdckh,  or  a 
Niebuhr.  The  nation  that  maintains  nearly 
the  highest  intellectual  rank,  is  fully  aware 
of  this  advantage,  and  her  press  teems  with 
productions,  the  labour  of  life  after  life,  de- 
veloping the  past,  and  showing  excellent  in- 
tuition into  the  present, — productions,  that  in 
this  country  are  neither  known  nor  appre- 
ciated ;  and  firequently  in  this  latter  case, 
from  a  want  of  that  reading,  without  which 
persons  lack  relish  and  gusto  for  their  excel* 
lent  quality.  We  deprecate  strongly  this 
feeling,  and  are  quite  aware  that  a  revival  ra- 
ther than  a  disuse  of  these  pursuits  is  advo- 
cated by  the  leading  minds  of  the  age,  both 
in  England  and  Germany. 


Art.  IX. — 1.  Vues,  Discours  et  Articles 
3ur  la  QttesHon  d^Orient.  Par  A.  de  La- 
martine.     8vo.    Paris. 

2.  Un  Mot  sur  la  Question  d'Orient  et  sur 
le  Moyen  de  la  resoudre  au  profit  du  Com- 
merce et  de  la  Civilisation,     8vo.     Paris. 

Thb  eastern  question  having  had  its  solution 
in  the  complete  but  tardy  compliance  of  the 
Pacha  of  Egypt  with  the  demands  of  Tur- 
key, Rdssia,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Great  Bri- 
tain, we  shall  endeavour  to  trace  the  histoiy 
of  the  negotiations  which  preceded  this  act 
of  submission,  and  to  show  the  interest  which 
Ei^land  has  in  the  arrangement  which  has 
been  obtained.    So  much  has  been  written 


on  the  positicm  of  the  question  up  to  the 
moment  when  the  European  Powers  took  the 
dispute  between  the  Sultan  and  his  rebellious 
va^  into  their  own  hands,  that  we  shall 
merely,  by  way  of  introduction,  remind 
our  readers  that  the  Sultan  having  been 
at  one  time  at  the  mercy  of  the  Pacha 
of  Egypt,  hb  resources  proving  unequal 
to  a  successful  contest  with  his  vassal,  the 
aid  of  Russia  was  applied  for,  and  a  trea- 
ty, called  the  treaty  of  Unldar  Skelessi, 
was  entered  into,  by  which  exclusive  privi- 
leges were  granted  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
on  the  express  condition  that  he  should  give 
support  to  the  Sultan  whenever  he  might  be 
called  upon  to  do  so.  Towards  the  latter  end 
of  the  reign  of  Sultan  Mahmoud,  Mehemet 
Ali  was  again  in  open  rebellion  to  his  sove- 
reign, and  having  obtained  the  complete 
command  in  Syria,  an  army  was  sent  by  the 
Porte  to  drive  him  out  of  that  province  of 
Turkey,  and  bring  it  back  to  the  lawful  do- 
minion of  the  Sultan.  The  battle  of  Nezib 
took  place,  in  which  the  forces  of  the  Pacha, 
under  the  command  of  his  son  Ibrahim,  gain- 
ed so  complete  a  victory,  that  the  road  to 
Constantinople  became  open  fo  the  Pacha, 
and  fears  were  entertained  that  he  would 
march  toward  the  capital.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  Egyptians  were  indebted  for 
this  success  exclusively  to  superior  courage 
and  skill.  Both  armies  were  in  an  undisci- 
plined state,  which  would  have  made  them 
an  easy  conquest  to  an  European  army  of 
comparatively  small  numbers ;  but  the  Pacha 
had  the  advantage  of  past  successes  on  his 
side,  and  many  of  the  Turks,  believing  in  a 
prophecy  that  the  reign  of  their  Sultans  was 
approaching  to  its  end,  fought  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  despair  which  was  sufficiently 
strong  to  discourage,  but  not  desperate  enough 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  confidence  which 
is  inspired  by  reminiscences  of  success.  The 
Pacha  of  Egypt  did  not  follow  up  his  victory 
as  was  expected  by  some  of  his  partisans  and 
admirers,  for  he  knew  that  if  his  troops  were 
to  march  in  advance  the  Sultan  would  apply 
for  aid  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  %It 
the  signal  victory  of  Nezib  must  in  that  case 
be  soon  followed  by  as  signal  a  defeat.  He 
was  also  deterred  from  advancing  by  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  French  government ;  the 
French  cabinet,  dreading  Qie  extension  of 
Russian  influence  in  the  East,  which  an  in- 
tervention in  favour  of  the  Sidtan  would  ne- 
cessarily give,  sent  agents  to  Mehemet  Ali  to 
inform  him  that  if  he  attempted  to  invade 
the  dominions  under  the  direct  sovereignty 
of  the  Sultan,  not  only  Russia,  but  also  all 
the  other  powers  of  Europe  would  interfere 
against  him,  and  that  the  necessary  conse- 
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quence  would  be  the  lo6s  of  his  own  do- 
minions and  a  new  territorial  settlement  in 
the  East. 

Russia  had,  at  this  period,  aiarge  army  in 
readiness  to  advance  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Sultan,  and  by  the  treaty  between  the  two 
powers  she  had  a  right  to  intervene.  The 
intervention  of  Russia,  however,  was  dreaded 
by  all  the  other  powers ;  for  they  could  not 
imagine  that  the  £mperor  Nicholas  was  suffi- 
ciently magnanimous  to  assist  his  ally  without 
stipulating  for  concessions  in  kvour  of  Rus- 
sia ;  and  it  was  felt  that  in  the  fidlen  state  of 
the  Porte  a  further  degree  of  influence  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Sultan,  on  the  part  of  Russia, 
would  necessarily  make  her  paramount  in  the 
East,  and  eventually  convert  Constantinople 
into  another  capital  for  the  Czar.  Under 
the  suggestions  of  the  different  European  am- 
bassadors at  Constantinople,  and  at  the  same 
time  perhaps  dreading  also  the  friendship  of 
the  Czar,  the  Sultan  was  induced  to  abstain 
from  calling  upon  him  fer  aid,  and  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  Mehemet  Ali,  to  whom 
he  made  important  concessions,  and  even 
promised  the  hereditary  government  of  the 
countries  which  he  already  held  as  the  nomi- 
nal but  really  independent  representative  of 
the  Porte.  At  this  state  of  the  question  Sul- 
tan Mahmoud  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Abdul  Medjid,  his  son.  The  negotiations 
continued  in  the  first  days  of  the  reign  of  the 
young  Sultan,  but  they  were  soon  broken 
off;  and  Russia  having  offered  to  surrender 
all  her  right  to  exclusive  intervention  in  the 
affairs  of  the  East,  and  co-operate  cordially 
with  the  other  powers  for  maintaining  the 
integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  pre- 
venting the  shock  to  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe  which  would  be  the  inevitable  result 
of  any  exclusive  influence  of  one  European 
more  than  another  in  the  East;  the  young 
Sultan  made  preparations  for  an  attack  upon 
Mehemet  Ali  in  Syria,  and  a  Turkish  fleet 
was  fitted  out  with  instructions  to  sail  and 
rendezvous  at  a  given  spot.  The  admiral 
betrayed  his  trust,  and  passed  over  to  the 
Pacha  with  the  fleet. 

This  defection  gave  increased  confidence 
to  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  and  hopes  of  being 
able  to  dictate  with  success  to  the  Sultan: 
but  it  served  also  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis 
with  the  European  sovereigns,  who  had  taken 
the  Sultan  under  their  protection ;  and  a 
treaty  was  entered  into  between  Turkey, 
England,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia;  in 
which  it  was  laid  down  as  a  principle,  that 
the  Pacha  of  Egypt  should  be  compelled  to 
evacuate  Syria  and  other  portions  of  the 
Turkish  territory  then  in  his  hands,  reserving 


only  to  himself  Egypt  and  the  Ptohalic  at 
Acre,  of  which  he  was  to  have  the  hereditary 
sovereignty,  on  condition  of  his  immediate 
compliance  with  the  conditions  of  the  treaty 
which  was  signed  in  London  on  the  15tn 
July  by  the  powers  here  mentioned,  France 
having  refused,  although  she  had  been  the 
first  to  propose  the  conference  which  led  to 
this  treaty,  to  become  a  party  to  it,  on  the 
ground  that  although  she  had  declared  that 
she  would  co-operate  with  the  other  powers 
in  maintaining  the  balance  of  power  in  Eu- 
rope and  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire, she  did  not  allow  that  the  one  or  the 
other  would  be  secured  by  what  she  was 
pleased  to  call  the  spoliation  of  the  Pacha. 
The  conclusion  of  this  treaty  on  the  part  of 
England  was  regarded  by  the  French  govern- 
ment as  a  breach  of  the  alliance  between 
England  and  France. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  cant  in 
France,  and  indeed  in  England  also,  about 
the  rupture  of  what  is  thus  oadled  the  alliance 
between  the  two  countries.  In  order  to  ex- 
pose this  cant,  we  shall  endeavour  to  show 
what  that  alliance  was,  and  then  inquire  as 
to  whether  the  rupture,  if  rupture  there  has 
been,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  English  govern- 
ment or  to  that  of  France.  Immediately 
after  the  accession  of  Louis  Philip  to  the 
throne,  which  had  been  rendered  vacant  by 
the  Revolution  of  July — a  revolution  brought 
about  by  the  ill-conceived  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  ministry  to  put  down  the  incen- 
diary press — General  Baudrand,  an  old  officer 
of  the  empire,  was  sent  to  England  on  a  spe- 
cial mission,  to  annoimce  officially  to  the 
British  government  the  accession  of  Louis 
Philip,  and  also  to  assure  the  English  minis- 
try of  the  determination  of  the  King  of  the 
French  to  exert  his  influence  towards  placing 
France  in  a  position  which  should  excite  no 
distrust  as  to  her  intentions  in  the  minds  of 
the  other  sovereigns  of  Europe.  General 
Baudrand  was  not  the  man  who  should  have 
been  selected  for  this  mission,  if  a  wily 
diplomatist  had  been  necessary;  but  Louis 
Philip,  who  was  undoubtedly  sincere  in  the 
assurances  which  he  gave,  for  on  the  &ithful 
fulfilment  of  them  depended  the  security  of 
his  dynasty,  felt  that  for  so  straightforward  a 
mission  he  could  not  do  better  than  appoint  a 
straightforward  man,  which  Baudrand  cer- 
tainly was.  The  King  of  the  French  was 
playing  carte  sur  table  at  a  round  game  for 
political  ecart^^  where  success  depends  mainly 
upon  terrifying  the  antagonist  or  guessing  his 
meaning  by  his  looks ;  there  were  Talleyrands 
enough  in  France — a  diplomatist  of  that  order 
would  on  such  an  occasion  have  been  mis- 
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placed — the  mianon  of  General  Baudrand 
was  productive  c^the  most  satisfectory  results 
to  the  citizen  king. 

On  his  arrival  in  London  he  called  imme- 
diately upon  an  English  gentleman  who  en- 
joyed the  confidence  of  the  French  minister 
for  foreign  affairs,  and  consulted  him  as  to 
the  coune  which  he  should  pursue.  This 
gentleman  advised  the  General  to  pay  a  visit 
at  once  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was 
then  at  the  head  of  affairs.  ''To  him,"  said 
the  adviser,  "  you  can  speak  fireely ;  he  will 
take  no  advantage  of  your  frankness,  and  you 
will  find  him  as  frank  as  yourself"  The 
Creneral  followed  the  advice,  and  returned  to 
his  fiiend  delighted  with  his  interview.  We 
must  here  quote  the  General's  words.  They 
show  the  honesty  and  prudence  of  the  good 
old  Tory,  who  at  that  time  had  the  &te  of 
Europe  in  his  hands.  They  will  convince 
the  detractors  of  the  Duke  of  WeUington,  if 
detracton  he  still  has,  that  for  the  peace  of 
the  world  he  would  do  violence  to  his  own 
feelings,  although  he  was  too  noble  to  con- 
ceal what  those  feelings  were.  "  I  found  the 
Duke,"  said  General  Baudrand,  "  totally  un- 
prepared for  my  visit,  but  by  no  means  dis- 
pleased that  I  should  have  waited  upon  him 
before  I  proceeded  to  communicate  officially 
with  the  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs. 
Having  stated  my  object,  the  Duke  said,  'I 
will  not  deny.  General,  that  1  saw  with  pain 
the  destruction  of  a  dynasty  for  which  Europe 
had  made  so  many  sacrifices,  and  saw  also 
with  infinite  regret  the  first  manifestation  of 
a  new  revolutionary  feeling  in  France.  If 
consistentiy  with  my  duty  to  my  own  coun- 
try I  could  have  prevented  such  a  result,  be 
assured  I  would  luive  done  so.  The  calamity 
however  came,  and  I  have  now  only  to  ex- 
press my  satisikction  that  the  consequences  of 
revolution  have  been  checked,  w  ith  the 
same  sincerity  that  I  assure  you  of  the  regret 
which  I  felt  at  the  event,  I  now  say  that  the 
English  government  will  offer  no  obstacle  to 
the  consolidation  of  your  new  institutions. 
You  have  entered  upon  a  difficult  career; 
proceed  in  it  with  prudence,  and  believe  that 
so  long  as  the  peace  of  Europe  shall  not  be 
menaced,  your  sovereign  will  find  nothing 
but  friendship  here.'  " 

We  are  now  at  the  commencement  of 
what  the  French  call  the  alliance  of  England 
with  the  revolution  of  July,  but  which  in 
reality  was  nothingmore  than  a  prudent  de- 
termination of  the  Uuke  of  Wellington  not  to 
risk  the  peace  of  Europe  for  the  restoration  of 
a  dynasty  which  had  lost  itself  by  its  want  of 
skill  in  the  attempt  to  dissipate  the  storm 
which  a  profligate  press — a  press,  to  the  con- 
ductors of  which  political  integrity  and  pub- 


lic morality  were  unlike  unknown— had  rous- 
ed. Great  Britain  was  at  this  period  at  peace 
with  the  whole  of  Europe;  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  had  commenced  a  reform  in  the 
public  expenditure,  himself  setting  the  noble 
example  of  a  sacrifice  of  patronage,  in  order 
that  public  offices  of  every  kind  might  be  fill- 
ed in  rotation  by  men  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  their  duties,  and  who  would  not  object 
to  a  diminution  c^the  salaries  of  the  offices 
to  which  they  should  succeed,  because  but 
for  the  abolition  of  the  patronage  system  they 
never  could  have  succeeded ;  he  was  steadily, 
although  slowly,  arriving  at  the  equalization 
of  receipt  and  e^enditure  which  had  been 
so  long  desired,  and  economizing  the  resources 
of  the  state  without  neglecting  the  means  of 
defence.  This  was  certainly  not  the  moment 
for  an  intervention  in  the  domestic  afiairs  of 
France,  which  must  have  led  to  a  war.  But 
it  is  a  singular  perversion  of  terms  to  give  to 
the  forbearance  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in 
favour  of  France,  (when  he  had  merely  to 
hold  up  his  finger  to  let  loose  the  restof  con- 
tinenttd  Europe  upon  that  countiy,)  the  cha- 
racter of  an  exclusive  alliance  with  the  French 
nation  against  the  principles  and  interests  of 
the  other  Powen  with  which  he  was  at  peace. 
Whether  the  forbearance  of  the  Duke  was 
not  an  act  of  over  prudence,  as  it  certainly 
was  an  act  of  generosity  for  which  nothing 
like  gratitude  has  been  shown,  is  a  question 
which  may  be  raised  in  some  minds,  but 
which  has  no  immediate  bearing  upon  the 
point  now  discussed.  There  may  be  those 
who  think  that  the  wings  of  France  should 
not  have  been  permitted  to  grow  until  she 
could  arrange  her  plumage  into  a  fit  ccmdition 
for  flight.  There  may  be  others  who,  like 
the  Duke,  would  not  have  roused  the  ener- 
^es  of  despairing  men,  and  created  occasions 
for  success  in  the  very  magnitude  of  the  evil 
with  which  the  French  had  to  contend.  By 
refusing  to  recognize  the  revolution  of  1830, 
France  would  have  been  shut  out  from  the 
rest  of  Europe,  and  would  have  made  a  des- 
perate effort  to  regain  her  place.  She  might 
not,  probably  would  not,  have  succeeded,  but 
her  efforts,  like  the  last  throes  of  a  giant, 
would  have  shaken  the  earth,  and  her  defeat 
would  have  affected  the  balance  of  power, 
and  might  have  led  to  ambitious  struggles 
among  her  conquerors  over  her  prostrate 
corpse.  AU  this  the  Duke  foresaw.  A  re- 
fiisal  to  recognize  the  dynasty  of  Liouis 
Philip  might  have  been  attended  with  se- 
rious evils ;  a  recognition  of  it  might  be  the 
means  of  checking  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment in  which  that  dynasty  had  its  birth. 
Whether  the  views  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton were  quite  correct  or  not,  as  shown  by 
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the  result,  nay  be  a  questioii;  they  appear  to 
118  to  have  been  prudent,  at  least  at  the  time. 

The  alliance  with  France  being  continued 
after  the  revolution  of  July,  and  no  new  al- 
liance entered  into,  the  Whig  cabinet,  on  its 
accession  to  office,  found  all  immediate  dan- 
ger of  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Europe  at 
an  end. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the 
resignation  of  tl^  Tories  gave  great  satisfiu:- 
tion  to  the  King  of  the  French.  This  was 
not  the  case.  Louis  Philip  had  begun  to 
discover  that  what  is  called  a  popular  theme 
must  be  an  ephemeral  one,  and  that  without 
the  friendship  of  the  powers  of  Europe  there 
could  be  no  stability  in  his  dynasty.  The 
Whigs  had  come  into  office  upon  reform 
piinciples,  and  apparently  there  was  more 
harmony  between  these  principles  and  the 
institutions  of  July,  than  between  those  in* 
stitutioDS  and  Conservative  principles  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  at  that  period  there  was  more  se- 
curity for  Louis  Philip  in  a  Tory  than  a 
Whig  cabinet  in  England.  The  respect 
with  which  the  decisions  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  were  regarded  by  Russia,  Austria 
and  Prussia,  was  a  safeguard  for  the  King  of 
the  French.  The  throne  which  was  pro- 
tected by  England  was,  as  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity, protected  by  them.  Louis  Philip  had 
by  this  time  ceased  to  be  the  citizen  king, 
walking  about  the  streets  of  P^ris  with  ]m 
umbreUa  under  his  arm,  giving  his  hand  to 
every  man  who  chose  to  adc  for  it,  and  join- 
ing occasionally  in  the  chorus  of  the  Mar- 
sMlaise,  He  had  begun  to  find  that  a  sove- 
reign it  la  Masaniello  was  not  the  kind  of 
monarch  to  govern  the  French  nation  with 
effect,  and  had  gradually  withdrawn  himself 
from  the  contact  of  a  familiarity  which 
woimded  his  princely  pride,  and  prevented 
the  adoption  of  the  necessary  measures  to 
aecure  his  throne.  The  consequences  of  this 
retirement  were  naturally  rancour  and  dis- 
like ;  the  mob  hooted  where  they  had 
cheered,  and  hated  where  they  had  loved. 
The  Whigs  had  come  into  power  under  the 
influence  of  radical,  or  as  they  were  then 
called,  reform  principles;  and  as  fix>m  re- 
form, as  it  is  understood  by  the  Radicals, 
there  is  but  one  step  to  revolution,  the  resig- 
nation of  the  Tories  was  hailed  with  delight 
by  the  Republicans  of  France.  They  saw, 
or  foncied  that  they  saw,  in  the  Whig  gov- 
ernment a  prospect  of  fraternity  with  the 
English  Radicals  against  the  principles  of 
Conservatism  all  over  the  world.  To  say 
that  they  expected  this  from  the  Whigs 
themselves  would  be  to  exceed  the  truth ; 
but  tiiey  expected,  and  the  king  feared,  that 
Radicalism  would  soon  trip  up  the  heels  of 


Whiggism,  and  that  the  mob  in  both  eoun- 
tries  would  obtain  the  lead.  Louis  Philip 
could  not  manifest  his  regret  at  the  accession 
of  the  Whigs,  for  to  have  done  so  would 
have  rendered  him  still  more  unpc^lar  in 
France.  With  the  accessicm  of  the  Whigs 
therefore  the  alliance  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments was  apparently  drawn  closer  than 
when  the  Tories  were  in  office.  And  by 
degrees  both  governments  saw  the  necessiir 
of  an  alliance,  for  each  had  the  same  piinci- 
pies  to  contend  against ;  the  Whig*  had  \o 
protect  themselves  agidnst  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Radicals,  and  the  juHe  milieu 
in  France  had  to  keep  down  the  Republi- 
cans. If  the  Radicals  should  trip  up  the 
Whigs,  the  French  Republicans  would  gain 
strei^th ;  and  if  the  juste  milieu  was  to  fall, 
the  KadicaB  in  England  would  gain  ground. 
This  kind  of  action  and  reaction  has  always 
been  witnessed.  Here  then  was  something 
like  an  intimate  alliance  between  the  two 
govenunents ;  but  it  was  not  an  alliance  be- 
tween the  two  nations  \  it  was  not  that  alli- 
ance about  the  rupture  of  which  there  is  so 
much  cant  Nor  was  it  even  as  regarded 
the  governments  of  any  practical  use,  con- 
sidered abstractedly  from  the  general  alliance 
of  European  governments,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace.  The  first  attempt  at  anything 
like  an  alliance  of  particular  and  exclusive 
interests,  was  the  quadruple  treaty  for  the 
pacification  of  Spain,  but  that  treafy  never 
received  a  cordial  execution  on  the  part  of 
France,  and  was  the  source  of  endless  bick- 
erings between  the  two  governments,  and 
between  the  two  nations,  as  to  the  d^me  of 
influence  which  each  should  have.  The  al- 
liance however  in  itself  was  one  of  great  im- 
portance, for  two  distinct  and  opposite  prin- 
ciples were  involved.  On  the  one  side  stood 
England  and  France  lending  aid  to  the  con- 
stitutional party  in  Spain ;  on  the  other  were 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  compelled  either 
to  declare  war  against  France  and  England 
in  support  of  Don  Carlos,  or  to  witness  the 
success  of  principles  which  indirectly  at 
least  might  affect  their  security.  If  these 
powers  had  been  less  firmly  resolved  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  Europe,  or  felt  themselves 
too  weak  to  contend  successfully  against 
England  and  France,  they  would  have  op- 
posed the  quadruple  treaty,  for  they  had  as 
great  a  right,  in  a  question  which  regarded 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  to  demand 
that  it  should  be  setded  in  a  conference  of 
all  the  powers,  as  any  one  power  had  a  ri{^ 
to  demand  an  European  conference  on  ue 
question  of  the  East  The  quadruple  alli- 
ance, however,  was  suffered,  and  Fiance  and 
England  appeared  for  an  instant  to  Imve 
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realized  the  old  cry  of  France  and  England 
against  the  world.  But  we  have  seen  how 
the  alliance  worked.  France  abandoned 
England,  and  left  her  to  make  singly  those 
efforts  and  those  sacrifices  which  should  have 
fallen  equally  on  both.  Whether  this  was 
a  gratuitous  treachery  on  the  part  of  the 
French  government,  or  was  forced  upon  it 
by  its  conviction  of  the  unwillingness  of  the 
nation  to  unite  cordially  with  England,  even 
when  the  two  countries  appeared  to  have 
the  same  object  in  view,  is  of  little  impor* 
tance ;  we  have  merely  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  the  alliance,  and  as  to  the  way  in 
which  it  was  virtually  broken  offl 

The  next  attempt  at  alliance  was  the  ne- 
gotiation for  a  commercial  treaty.  There 
had  previously  been  some  concessions  on 
each  side  respecting  the  toimage  dues  upon 
vessels  entering  French  or  English  ports; 
and  it  was  generally  allowed  that  the  advan- 
tage was  on  the  side  of  the  French  govern- 
ment. If  that  really  was  the  case,  it  did  not 
prevent  the  English  cabinet  from  listening 
to  a  suggestion  fi>r  a  commercial  treaty.  Per- 
haps it  was  thought  that  although  it  was  not 
probable  that  the  French  would  agree  to  a 
treaty  in  which  the  apparent  advantage 
should  not  be  on  their  own  side,  yet  that 
the  real  gain  would  be  on  the  side  of  Eng- 
land, fipom  the  extent  of  the  exports  of  her 
manu&ctured  goods  as  compared  with  the 
imports  of  the  produce  of  France. 

Mr.  Macgregor  and  Dr.  Bowring  were  ap- 
pointed as  commissioners  of  the  English  gov- 
ernment to  carry  on  negotiations  in  Paris 
with  commissioners  appointed  by  the  French 
cabinet;  the  negotiations  continued  for  se- 
veral months  at  much  expense  to  England, 
and  were  then  broken  off*,  Mr.  Poulett 
Thompson,  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  having  discovered  that  there  was  no 
serious  intention  on  the  part  of  the  French 
government  to  make  concessions,  and  that  if 
there  was  to  be  reciprocity,  it  would  be  Irish 
reciprocity — all  on  one  side.  An  angry  feel- 
ing was  the  result  of  this  rupture ;  and  this 
was  the  more  unfortunate,  as  it  occurred  at 
the  time  when  Marshal  Soult,  who  was  then 
president  of  the  cabinet,  was  complaining 
bitterly  of  the  conduct  of  Lord  Palmerston 
on  the  question  of  the  East.  More  than  one 
effort,  however,  was  made  by  the  French 
cabinet  to  get  the  negotiations  resumed.  Mr. 
Poulett  Thompson,  with  more  energy  than 
could  have  been  expected  from  him,  refused 
to  be  again  made  tihe  dupe  of  the  French 
cabinet,  and  declared  that  he  would  never 
resume  the  negotiations,  unless  the  basis  of 
the  treaty  were  agreed  upon  at  once  ;  and  it 
would  be  shown  that  the  French  government 


had  the  power  of  commanding  the  sanction 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  the  treaty 
when  signed.  * 

Mr.  R>ulett  Thompson  went  out  of  office 
and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Labouchere.  The 
French  cabinet,  either  sincerely  desirous  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  unfriendly  feeling 
which  had  been  created  by  the  rupture  of 
the  first  negotiations,  or  merely  wishing  to 
keep  up  an  appearance  of  cordiality  with 
England,  proposed,  indirectly  it  is  true,  but 
in  a  maimer,  not  to  be  misunderstood,  that 
the  proposed  treaty  should  be  again  discussed, 
and  Mr.  Labouchere,  having  more  belief  in 
the  sincerity  of  the  French  cabinet  and  in 
the  disposition  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
to  make  concessions,  than  Mr.  Poulett 
Thompson,  immediately  appointed  Mr.  Hen- 
ry Bulwer  and  Mr.  Porter,  one  of  the  clerks 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  carry  on  the  ne- 
gotiations, which  had  in  the  first  instance 
been  conducted  by  Dr.  Bowring  and  Mr. 
Macgregor.  This  choice  of  commissionen 
was  not  altogether  a  happy  one :  the  concili- 
ating maimers  of  Mr.  Henry  Bulwer  and  his 
experience  as  a  diplomatist  rendered  him  a 
very  fit  person  for  mere  diplomatic  inter- 
course, and  so  far  the  choice  of  Mr.  Labou- 
chere was  not  an  improper  one ;  but  Mr. 
Bulwer  was  necessarily  ignorant  of  commer- 
cial affairs,  and  was  unequal  to  contend  with 
Frenchmen,  who  had  not  only  the  requisite 
practical  loiowledge  themselves,  but  who 
had  also  the  advantage  of  consulting  fiom 
time  to  time,  the  committee  of  trade  attached 
to  the  French  government,  and  the  members 
of  which  were  directly  or  indirectly  inter- 
ested in  trade  themselves.  It  was  supposed 
that  Mr.  Porter  would  be  a  match  for  the 
French  conmiissioners,  and  that  his  commer- 
cial knowledge  would  supply  all  the  deficien- 
cy of  Mr.  Bulwer  on  this  head ;  but  Mr. 
Porter,  although  a  very  amiable  man,  and  a 
very  good  clerk  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  was 
totsdly  unequal  to  the  trust  reposeil  in  him — 
he  Imew  nothing  of  the  secrets  of  French 
bureaucraHe  ;  he  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
secret  springs  by  which  the  French  commis- 
sioners were  moved.  When  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  terms  of  an  agreement,  one  of 
the  parties  has  from  the  first  made  up  his 
mind  to  make  none  but  concessions  of  small 
importance,  and  not  to  sign  unless  the  other 
party  gives  way  in  every  point,  firmness  and 
skill  in  negotiation  by  the  party  seriously 
desirous  of  an  arrangement  on  conditions  of 
reciprocity,  can  do  little  good ;  no  commis- 
sioners on  the  side  of  the  English  govern- 
ment could  have  done  much,  but  certainly  a 
yielding  man,  like  Mr.  Porter,  and  on  whose 
mind  the  shrewdness  of  a  French  negotiator 
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was  likely  to  have  great  influence,  was  not  |  Europe  in  conference,  and  a  collective  note 
the  person  who  ought  to  have  heen  sent.  I  to  the  Sultan,  stating  this  determination,  and 


The  negotiations  for  the  treaty  drew  their 
slow  length  along  until  they  had  arrived  at 
that  point  where  there  was  little  more  to  do 
than  to  sign.  Concession  after  concession 
had  heen  made  by  the  English  commission- 
ers, and  although  Mr.  Porter  boasted  that 
they  were  counterbalanced  by  concessions 
from  the  French  commissioners,  we  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  this  was  not  the  fact.  M. 
Thiers,  however,  would  not  sign,  for  palti^ 
as  his  concessions  were,  he  had  never  sen- 
ously  intended  to  affix  to  them  his  signature 
and  official  seal.  The  excuse  for  not  signing 
was,  that  the  public  mind  in  France  was  much 
irritated  against  England,  and  that  his  signa- 
ture would  be  regarded  by  the  French  as  a 
humiliating  efibrt  to  conciliate  the  English 
nation,  and  would  bring  upon  him  a  burst 
of  indignation  which  he  w(Hild  be  unable  to 
subdue.  M.  Thiers  did  but  speak  the  iruth, 
for  if  the.  treaty  had  contained  only  half  of 
the  few  concessions  which  it  made  in  fevour 
of  English  commerce,  the  French  would  have 


much  more  so  in  the  state  of  irritation  to 
which  he  had  brought  them  by  a  hired  press. 
But  M.  Thiers  never  intended  to  sign  the 
treaty.  With  his  accustomed  duplicity, 
however,  he  assured  Mr.  Porter  that  he  was 
anxious  to  sign  it,  and  entreated  him  to  re- 
main in  P^ois  for  a  few  days,  during  which 
he  said  something  might  occur  respecting  the 
eastern  question  to  calm  the  public  mind,  and 
enable  lum  to  put  the  seal  to  a  document 
which  was  calculated  to  draw  closer  the  bonds 
of  alliance  between  England  and  France. 
Mr.  Porter  remained  in  Paris  six  weeks,  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  the  signature  of  M. 
Thiers,  and  was  at  length  recalled,  the  Brit- 
ish government  having  become  convinced 
that  M.  Thiers  was  playii^  false,  and  that  he 
intended  to  leave  the  treaty  just  where  it 
was.  The  refusal  of  M.  Thiers  to  ally  him- 
self closely  with  England  was  manifest  in  all 
his  acts 

Let  us  now  see  what  the  feeling  was  of 
the  preceding  cabinet  of  Marshal  Soult ;  this 
brings  us  immediately  to  the  eastern  ques- 
tion, and  we  shaU  follow  it  up  from  the  pe- 
riod at  which  we  commence,  until  that  mo- 
ment when  the  King  of  the  French,  alarmed 
at  the  revohitionary  feeling  in  France,  played 
au  plus  fin  with  M.  Thiers,  and  formed  a 
cabinet  which  was  ready  to  adopt  his  own 
views.  Our  readers  know  that  af^r  the  bat- 
tle of  Nezib,  in  which  the  Pacha  of  Egypt 
was  victorious  against  the  Sultan,  it  was  pro- 
posed by  France  that  the  eastern  question 
should  be  settled  by  the  five  great  powers  of 
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dated  July  29,  1S39,  was  sent  in.  This  note 
was  followed  by  a  declaration  from  the 
French  throne  in  the  speech  of  the  Cham* 
hers,  that  the  powers  of  Europe  in  concert 
had  undertaken  to  maintain  the  integrity  of 
the  Ottoman  empire. 
It  has  been  stated  in  the  Chamber  of  De- 

?uties,  that  previously  to  this  decision  Lord 
^almerston  had  proposed  to  the  French  cabi- 
net that  the  settlement  of  the  eastern  question 
should  rest  exclusively  with  England  and 
France,  and  that  for  this  purpose  the  fleets  of 
the  two  nations  should  join,  and  if  necessary, 
force  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles.  The 
authority  upon  which  M.  Thiers  brought 
forward  this  assertion  was  a  letter  from  the 
Baron  de  Bourgueney,  the  French  Charge 
d' Aflaires,  in  London,  in  which  he  stated  tlmt 
Lord  Palmerston  had  made  such  a  proposi- 
tion, and  he  cited  several  ^ts  in  support  of 
the  assertion.  We  should  be  sorry  to  be 
compelled  to  give  credence  to  it,  for  it  would 
sanction  much  of  the  subsequent  conduct  of 


been  dissatisfied  at  any  time,  and  certainly  the  French  cabinet.     If  Loi^  Palmerston,  in 


a  question  which  interested  all  the  powers  of 
Europe,  could  recommend  the  exclusive  set- 
tlement  of  it  by  two^  the  French  could  also 
claim  the  right  of  settling  it  by  one,  and 
would  therefore  insist  upon  the  adoption  of 
their  own  view  of  the  terms.  The  collective 
note  of  the  37th  of  July  set  this  point  at  rest, 
and  the  French  government  entered  into  the 
conference.  Scarcely  a  month  had  passed 
over  when,  having  ascertained  that  the  views 
of  the  French  cabinet  as  to  the  position 
which  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  was  to  hold,  were 
not  those  of  either  of  the  other  powers, 
France  withdrew- from  the  conference,  and 
informed  the  Eng^h  government  that  she 
would  be  no  party  to  the  settlement  of  the 
eastern  question  in  the  way  suggested  by 
Lord  Palmerston,  but  at  the  same  time  that 
she  would  oppose  no  obstacle  if  her  recom- 
mendations to  the  P&cha  should  produce  no 
effect.  The  emperor  of  Russia,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  voluntary  absence  of  France  fixim 
the  conference,  sent  Count  Brunow  to  Eng- 
land with  proposals  for  an  immediate  solution 
of  the  affairs  m  concert  with  England,  Aus- 
tria, and  Prussia.  Marshal  Soult,  mistaking 
the  nature  of  Count  Branow's  mission, 
and  imagining  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
negotiating  an  exclusive  alliance  between 
England  and  Russia,  remonstrated  stron^y 
agamst  this  proceeding,  and  the  communica- 
tions between  him  and  Lord  Palmerston  as- 
sumed a  very  unfriendlv  and  almost  hostile 
tone,  which  was  much  mcreased  on  the  side 
of  Marshal  Soult  by   some  articles  in  the 
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Morning  Chronicltj  offensive  not  only  to  the 
Mnrrftf^^  but  also  to  the  King  of  the  French. 
Manhal  Soult  could  not  directly  complain  of 
these  articles  to  Lord  Palmerston,  but  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  ascribe  them  to  the  pen  of 
the  noble  lord,  and  the  consequence  of  his 
irritation  was  a  d^ree  of  coldness  which  had 
never  existed  between  the  two  cabinets  since 
the  revolution  of  July. 

Two  &cts  occurred  to  diminish  the  anger 
ef  the  Marshal ;  one  was  the  &ilure  for  the 
moment  of  the  mission  of  Count  Brunow,  the 
other  an  assurance  from  a  quarter  in  which 
confidence  could  be  placed,  that  the  offensive 
articles  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  were  not 
written  by  Lord  Pedmerston,  but  by  the  Paris 
correspondent  of  that  journal  ;*  and  that  as 
his  communications  amved  in  London  at  an 
hour  in  the  morning  when  no  editor  was  in 
attendance,  they  were  so  written  in  Paris  as 
to  appear  like  editorial  remarks.  The  return 
of  hope  in  the  French  cabinet  was  of  short 
duration.  The  mission  of  Count  Brunow 
had  been  merely  suspended,  and  was  to  be 
revived.  France  continued  to  demand  for 
Mehemet  Ali  the  hereditary  government  of 
Syria,  and  to  this  all  the  other  powers  of  £u« 
rcqpe  were  opposed.  In  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary, 1840,  Marshal  Soult,  who  had  retained 
the  reins  of  office  with  a  firm  hand  in  spite 
of  the  declamations  of  the  daily  press,  which 
had  declared  eternal  warfare  against  him  be- 
cause he  had  abolished  the  inifomous  system 
of  paying  for  its  support  out  of  the  public 
iiuids,  was  so  unwise  as  to  bring  forward  a 
piopositbn  for  a  dotation  to  the  Duke  de  Ne- 
BMNirs  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage ;  and 
being  in  a  minority  in  the  Chamber  of  De- 1 
paties,  which  is  never  yery  yielding  in  pecu- 1 
niary  mattere  when  the  crown  is  concerned, 
gave  in  his  resignation,  and  the  king,  who 
was  unable  at  the  moment  to  form  any  minis- 
try without  M.  Thiers,  gave  a  reluctant  con- 
sent to  hu  return  to  office,  although  that  gen- 
tleman, in  order  to  remove  the  scruples  of  the 
king,  did  not  hesitate  to  make  the  most  posi- 
tive professions  of  a  desire  to  maintain  peace, 
and  generally  to  adopt  the  king's  policy. 

The  accession  of  M.  Thiers  was  not  favour- 
ably received  by  the  radical  press,  for  he  had 
Eeviously  made  a  declaration  in  the  Cham* 
r  of  Deputies  that  the  alliance  with  Eng- 
land was  indispensable  to  France;  but  he 
contrived  in  a  very  short  period  to  make  this 
press  subservient  to  him.  He  purchased  the 
Meuagm^y  formed  a  coalition  with  M.  Odil- 

II  -    .  _^^_^_^^ 

*  This  Review  directed  public  attention  lon^ 
^ea  to  information  received  of  tlia  fact,  ihat  aomc 
iMdiog  artieles  of  th«  Moraiog  Chronicle  were  writ- 
tail^  hj  M.  Thiers  himself. 


Ion  Barrot,  and  thus  secured  his  oigui  the 
Siicle,  wluch,  from  the  low  price  at  whicil 
it  is  sold,  has  a  circulation  of  40,000  copies 
per  day;  he  gave  government  places  to 
several  of  the  persons  attached  to  the  Courier 
FrangaiSy  and  controlled  the  Comtiiutionnei^ 
of  which  he  is  said  to  hold  ashare  in  another 
name.  He  had  thus  complete  command  at 
once  of  the  leading  organs  oa  the  miscalled 
liberal  side ;  and  at  a  later  period,  professing 
republican  doctrines,  he  secured  the  cohe- 
sion of  the  Xationd.  The  Capiiole,  the 
Bonapartist,  supported  him,  because  he  was 
believed  to  be  anxious  fur  war ;  and  the 
TempSy  till  then  a  very  respectable  journal, 
fell  into  the  wake.  Before  he  had  beienlong 
in  office  he  succeeded  also  in  obtaining  the 
indirect  support  of  the  legitimist  papers,  the 
Quotidienne^  Gazette  de  France^  and  France  ; 
for  the  legitimists  were  anxious  for  war,  as 
the  means  of  deposing  the  reigning  dynasty, 
and,  therefore,  although  cordi^y  hating  the 
principles  of  M.  Thiers,  were  willing  to  make 
him  an  instnunent  for  their  own  end.  M. 
Thiers  had  also  the  direct  control  over  two 
political  reviews,  the  Revue  de  Paris  and 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  With  the  whole 
of  the  press  in  his  hands,  except  the  conset^ 
vative  papers,  the  Journal  dee  Dehais  and 
the  Presse,  M.  Thiers  felt  that  he  had  a  for- 
midable weapon.  We  shall  see  presently 
with  what  effect  he  availed  himself  of  his  in* 
fluence  over  the  journals.  We  now  return 
to  the  Eastern  question.  When  M.  Thiers 
came  into  office  as  President  of  the  Council 
of  Ministers  and  Minister  for  Foreign  Affiuiv, 
the  arrangements  of  the  conference  on  this 
question  had  made  considerable  progress. 
Lord  Palmerston  had  laid  down  as  the  basis 
of  the  settlement  that  Syria  should  be  re> 
stored  to  the  Sultan,  and  that  Mehemet  Ali 
should  have  the  hereditary  sovereignty  of 
Egypt  with  the  Pachalic  of  Acre.  Russia 
had  adopted  this  basis,  and  Prussia  and  Aus- 
tria had  also  declared  their  intention  of 
adopting  it,  if  Lord  Palmerston  should  am- 
sider  further  concession  to  Mehemet  Ali  in- 
compatible with  his  policy.  The  French 
cabinet  had  demanded  for  Mehemet  Ali  the 
hereditary  government  of  Syria  as  well  as 
Egypt,  but  to  this  the  four  powers  at  once 
reilised  to  accede.  The  Prussian  and  Aus> 
trian  ambassadors  however  su^ested,  that  in 
order  to  conciliate  France  it  might  be  possi* 
ble  to  grant  to  Mehemet  Ali  the  life  eovem* 
ment  of  Syria;  and  M.  Guizot,  the  French 
ambassador,  was  told  that  if  this  concession 
would  satisfy  France,  and  she  would  say  so, 
it  was  probable  that  they  might  be  able  to 
induce  Lord  Palmerston  to  go  thus  £ir.  M. 
Guizot    made    the    c(»nmunication    to  M 
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Tbien,«ad  evidently  expected  that  he  woold 
at  once  say  whether  the  snggeitioa  d  the 
Austrian  and  Pnusian  ambaBsadoTB  should  be 
ibllowed  up ;  but  M.  Thiers  replied,  that  a 
hint  was  not  a  proposition,  and  that  he  would 
not  saj.  whether  it  would  be  accepted  ac  not 
by  the  French  cabinet  until  he  shoold  have 
ascertained  idiether  such  a  mode  of  settle- 
ment would  be  accepted  by  the  Pacha.    It 
has  been  said  by  the  political  admirers  of  M. 
Thiers  that  he  ought  to  have  seized  with  ea- 
gerness this  opening  to  concession,  or  at  any 
rate  that  he  ought  not  to  have  maide  himself 
the  mere  advocate  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt ; 
that  he  had  put  himself  forward  as  a  media- 
tor, and  that  no  mediator  is  governed  in  his 
judgment  of  right  or  wrong  by  the  feelings  of 
the  party  in  whose  favour  he  is  supposed  to 
act.    We  do  not  know  what  truth  there  may 
be  in  the  assertion,  that  when  the  Austrian 
and  Prussian  ambassadors  made  the  sugges* 
tion  which  has  been  referred  to,  they  were 
certain  of  the  readiness  of  Lord  Palmerston 
to  adopt  it,  as  nothing  of  a  positive  character 
has  transpired  on  thu  point ;  but  it  may  be 
permitted  to  us  to  doubt  whether  it  would 
nave  been  easy  to  bring  the  English  cabinet 
to  this  solution.     Two  attaches  of  the  English 
embassy  at  Constantinople,  Colonel  Cune- 
ron  and  Colonel  Woodftll,  had  been  travels 
Hng  in  the  countries  under  the  dominion  of 
Mehemet  Ali,  and  had  sent  home  reports  of 
the  inadequate  means  of  defence  against  any 
serious  demonstration  of  the  European  pow- 
en  which  were  possessed  by  that  ruler ;  they 
had  described  his  army  as  in  a  disorganized 
stase,  and  Colonel  Hodges,  another  agent  of 
the  British  government,  had  represented  the 
Syrians  as  npe  for  insurrection.     The  infor- 
mation received  by  Lord  Palmerston  was  not 
of  a  nature  to  induce  him  to  make  concefr* 
flions  after  be  had  brought  Russia,  Austria, 
and  Prussia  to  the  adoption  of  his  plans ;  and 
there  was  besides  a  moral  obstacle  against 
granting  Syria  to  Mehemet  Ali  for  his  life, 
vdiich  must  have  had  its  effect  in  a  case 
where  moral  grounds  existed  in  support  of 
opinions  of  mere  interest. 

Governments,  although  frequently  but  too 
ready  to  sacrifice  morality  to  what  is  called 
political  necessity,  are  never  slow  in  availing 
themselves  of  moral  means  when  they  are  on 
dieir  own  side.  The  Syrians  were  bending 
already  under  the  yoke  of  Mehemet  Ali,  and 
that  yoke  was  not,  to  speak  truly,  very  light. 
The  most  active  tribes  amongst  them  were 
those  of  the  mountains,  and  we  know  that  in 
all  mountainous  countries  the  inhabitants  are 
erer  ready  to  throw  off  a  yoke,  and  ever 
anxious  for  a  poGtical  change  in  which  they 
are  promised  freedom,  althou^  it  may  be 


freedom  only  in  name.  In  the  oidiiiaiy 
course  of  nature  Mehemet  Ali  would  not 
live  more  than  five  or  six  years,  and  it  was 
not  probable,  in  the  event  of  his  beine  po^ 
mitted  to  retain  Syria  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  that  he  would  study  the  happinen  of 
a  people  and  the  prosperihr  of  a  country 
which  was  to  be  lost  to  his  nmily  from  the 
moment  of  his  death*  Five  or  six  years  more 
of  mle  under  such  circumstances  would  have 
been  so  many  years  of  despotic  government 
and  cruel  exaction ;  and  at  the  death  of  Me- 
hemet Ali  the  few  resources  of  Syria  would 
have  been  exhausted,  and  the  inhabitantf 
would  have  been  drained  of  all  they  possesi^ 
ed ;  this  jewel  of  the  Turkish  crown  would 
have  been  restored  shorn  of  its  lustre  and  full 
of  flaws.  It  may  be  veiy  well  now  to  say  to 
France  that  the  life  government  of  Syria 
would  have  been  grant^  to  Mehemet  AU  if 
France  had  asked  for  it ;  the  answer  might 
have  been  different  if  the  application  had 
been  made. 

Various  motives  have  been  assigned  to  Lord 
Pklmerston  for  his  conduct  on  the  eastern 
question.     By  some  it  has  been  said  that  he 
was  actuated  by  a  desire  to  weaken  the  inflih 
ence  oi  France  in  the  East,  and  uiged  on  by 
an  old  feeling  of  irritation  against  the  govern* 
ment  of  that  country,  arising  out  of  more 
than  one  breach  of  feith.    By  others  it  was 
said  that  his  sole  object  was  to  snatch  Tuiw 
key  from  the  protectoiatn  of  Russia,  and  pre- 
vent a  war  in  the  dcHninions  of  the  Sultan, 
which  should  give  to  Russia  such  an  increased 
influence  as  might  one  day  threaten  the  weenie 
ity  of  the  En^ish  possessions  in  the  East. 
There  were  some  who  saw  in  the  conduct  of 
Lord  Palmerston  a  prudent  foresi^t  against 
the  ambition  of  France.     The  French  had 
retained  possession  of  Algiers,  in  violation  of 
their  promise  to  evacuate  it  as  soon  as  the 
avowed  object  of  the  expedition, — ^the  chas- 
tisement of  the  Dey — should  have  been  ob- 
tained ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  they  wero 
only  waiting  for  the  consolidation  d  their 
new  colony  to  invade  the  dominions  o£  the 
Beys  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli,    If  Mehemet 
Ali,  by  the  weakness  of  tne  Sultan,  had  be* 
ccHne  the  independent  sovereign  (for  the  vai^ 
sal^e  to  the  Sultan  would  have  been  only 
nominal)  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  he  would  in* 
deed  have  been  a  formidable  ally  of  France, 
and  that  country  would  have  had  little  diP 
ficulty  in  extending  her  conquests  on  the  Af^ 
rican  coast    With  a  firm  footing  in  Afiica, 
and  an  intimate  alliance  with  the  new  long 
of  Syria  and  Egypt,  French  ambition  might 
have  taken  a  new  flisht,  and  not  only  have 
endangered  the  Enghah  possessiona  m  the 
East,  but  have  made  France  so  powerful  m 
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Europe  bs  to  contend  successfully  against  her 
ancient  foes  and  more  recent  ally — these  con- 
siderations  may  have  operated  upon  the  Eng- 
lish cabinet :  if  they  did  not^  tney  ought  to 
have  done ;  and  they  were  of  themsehes 
quite  sufficient  to  make  the  diminution  of  the 
power  of  Mehemet  Ali  an  object  of  impor- 
tance. M.  Thiers  took,  or  pretended  to  take, 
a  different  view  of  the  motives  of  Lord 
Pdmerston.  He  first  sud,  that  he  had  been 
made  the  dupe  of  Russia;  and  even  the 
Journal  des  Dtbats^  although  in  opposition  to 
M.Thiers,  contained  a  long  article,  intending 
to  show  how  Lord  Palmerston  had  been  duped, 
and  the  utter  impracticability  oi  his  opposing 
any  barrier  to  the  designs  of  Russia,  having 
once  consented  to  the  principle  of  lowering 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  Pacha.  At  a 
later  period  M.Thiers  made  his  journals  assert 
that  England,  anxious  to  obtain  Egypt  for 
herself  and  willing  to  purchase  even  the 
teinporary  safety  of  India  by  a  sacrifice 
to  Kussia,  had  agreed  to  a  partition  of  the 
Turkish  dominions,  and  to  allow  Russia  to 
take  possession  of  Constantinople,  on  a  pledge 
that  uie  would  not  attempt  to  interfere  with 
the  British  possessions  in  India.  This  was 
said  before  the  treaty  of  July  15  was  signed. 
When  the  news  of  ue  signature  of  the  treaty 
reached  M.  Thiers,  the  basest  motives  were 
attributed  by  him  to  all  the  powers  who  were 
parties  to  it,  and  eventually  he  threatened  to 
prevent  its  execution  by  force. 

It  has  been  made  a  charge  against  the 
English  cabinet  by  the  French,  that  the  in- 
tention to  conclude  the  treaty  of  London  was 
concealed  fix)m  their  ambassador  in  Paris,  and 
that  an  opportunity  was  not  afforded,  even  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  for  France  to  become  a 

Kty  to  the  treaty,  and  so  prevent  that  iso- 
on  fit>m  the  councils  of  Europe  which 
was  dangerous  and  humiliating  to  her  in 
every  pomt  of  view.  To  this  it  has  been  re- 
plied, that  although  the  French  government 
was  not  informed  of  the  day  on  which  the 
treaty  was  to  be  signed,  it  was  frequently  and 
unequivocally  told,  that  if  France  would  not 
consent  to  become  a  party  to  a  treaty  upon 
the  conditions  agreed  upon  by  the  four  pow- 
ers, it  would  be  signed  by  the  four  without 
her.  Of  this  there  is  no  doubt ;  all  the  docu- 
ments omnecte'd  with  the  negotiations  show 
it ;  and  M.  Guizot  has  admitted  this  to  have 
been  the  &ct  There  was,  however,  to  say 
the  least,  a  want  of  courtesy  towards  Fiance, 
in  not  giving  her  the  opportunity  of  repent- 
ing at  &e  eleventh  hour ;  and  it  is  certainly 
to  be  regretted  that  a  course,  which  would 
have  be^  at  once  dignified  and  proper,  was 
nxA  observed.  The  facts  which  have  tran- 
spired since  the  publicatian  of  the  treaty 


show  that  there  had  been  much,  and,  even 
for  diplomacy,  very  unwarrantable  dec^tion 
on  the  part  of  the  cabinet  of  M.  Thiers. 

It  is  known  now  to  the  public,  as  it  was 
at  the  time  to  the  English  government,  that 
whilst  his  ambassador  in  London  was  ipstnict* 
ed  to  inform  the  representatives  of  Uie  four 
powers  that  M.  Thiers  was  anxious  to  become 
a  party  to  the  treaty,  provided  reasonable 
conditions  could  be  obtained  for  Mehemet 
Ali,  and  that  the  French  cabinet,  in  with- 
drawing fix)m  the  conference  which  it  had 
been  the  first  to  propose,  had  acted  under  the 
influence  of  popular  feeling,  but  would  do 
nothing  to  embarrass  the  proceedings  of  the 
other  powers,  M.  Thiers  was  endeavouring  to 
bring  about  a  private  arrangement  between 
the  Sultan  and  his  vassal,  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  powers  of  Europe,  and  on 
conditions  essentially  different  fiom  those 
upon  which  they  had  agreed.  It  is  known 
that  the  French  ambassador  at  Constantinople^ 
and  the  French  consul-general  at  Alexandria, 
were  both  actively  at  work  in  an  attempt  to 
bring  about  such  an  arrangement,  and  that 
M.  Perrier  had  been  sent  on  a  special  mia- 
sion  to  the  same  effect  The  treachery  and 
duplici^  of  the  ccmduct  of  M.  Thiers  de- 
served the  trick  that  was  played  upon  him  by 
the  secret  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  July 
15,  as  fer  as  he  was  concerned ;  but  the  pow- 
ers ought,  perhaps,  to  have  considered  that 
M.  Thiers  was  not  France,  and  that  some 
courtesy  was  due  to  the  French  nation,  al- 
though none  whatever  was  due  to  him.  In 
other  countries  the  conduct  of  a  minister  may 
be  fiiirly  regarded  as  that  of  the  nation  in 
whose  name  he  acts ;  but  in  a  country  where 
the  average  duration  of  a  cabinet  is  only 
seven  months,  the  feelings  of  the  nation  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  represented  bv  anv  one 
man,  or  any  bne  set  of  men.  If  M.  Thiers 
had  been  told  that  such  or  such  a  treaty 
would  be  signed  on  a  certain  day,  and  had 
been  formally  called  upon  to  accede  to  it  or 
protest  against  it,  the  Imowledge  of  the  fact 
must  have  reached  the  king,  and  he  would 
have  displaced  M.  Thiers  if  he  had  refused  to 
sign ;  for  Louis  Philip  was  able  to  foresee  all 
the  mischief  of  isolation.  No  sooner  had  he 
heard  of  the  treaty  than  he  exclaimed,  ''  This 
is  a  great  calamity.  The  pride  of  the  French 
is  touched.  Mad  as  they  were  in  their  en- 
thusiasm for  the  cause  of  the  Pacha,  I  should 
have  had  much  less  difficulty  in  bringing 
them  to  co-operate  with  the  four  powers 
against  him,  than  I  shall  now  have  in  keeping 
them  quiet  under  the  effect  of  this  slight" 

The  news  of  the  signature  of  the  treaty 
was  a  thunderbolt  for  the  French  nation. 
The  friends  of  the  alliance  with  England  de- 
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plored  it,  the  enemies  of  the  alliance  made  it 
the  subject  of  comment,  in  which  they  min- 
gled ignorance  with  rage.  M.  Thiers  would 
have  found  it  difficult  to  stem  the  torrent,  if 
he  had  been  disposed  to  do  so,  for  his  jour* 
nals  had  made  die  populace  drunk  with  ex- 
citement ;  but  he  had  no  desire  of  the  kind. 
His  journals  teemed  with  abuse  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  whom  they  represented  as  haying 
bullied  his  colleagues  mto  a  compliance  with 
his  views ;  and  this  opinion  was  fostered  by 
M.  Thiers.  It  is,  perhaps,  but  just  to  say 
that  he  entertained  it  himself  Mr.  Waghom 
came  to  P&ris  and  had  an  intenriew  with  M. 
Thiers,  in  which  he  represented  Lord  Pal- 
merston as  being  alone  in  his  ideas  of  the 
mode  of  solution  of  the  eastern  question :  and 
said,  that  if  M.  Thiers  would  stand  firm,  the 
inevitable  result  must  be  the  dismissal  of 
Lord  Pblmerston  from  the  councils  of  the 
queen.  The  English  reader  will  smile,  per- 
haps, at  the  assertion  that  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Waehom  produced  an  effect  upon  the 
mind  of  M.  Thiers.  He  must  learn  that  Mr. 
Waghom  had  a  certain  reputation  in  France, 
that  he  was  regarded  as  the  intimate  fiiend  of 
Mehemet  Ali,  and  as  being  in  the  confidence 
of  some  leading  politicians  in  Ekigland ;  and 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  M.  Thiers  is 
neither  a  prudent  nor  a  discerning  statesman. 
He  is  a  wowy  orator,  a  clever  writer,  but 
almost  as  unfit  for  a  minister  as  Mr.  Waghom 
himself.  M.  Thiers  was  strengthened  in  his 
opinion  by  a  radical  deputation  fit)m  Eng- 
land, headed  by  Mr.  Attwood,  and  he  was 
also  in  communication  with  Mr.  Urquhart. 
He  fimcied  that  he  had  only  to  abuse  Lord 
Pdimerston,  and  to  desire  his  journals  to  write 
up  to  radical  feeling  in  England,  to  overthrow 
a  cabinet  which  he  knew  to  be  weak.  His 
denunciations  of  the  treaty  were  not  confined 
to  the  joumals  of  the  left  or  radical  party  in 
France  j  they  appeared  also  in  the  evening 
papers,  the  Messager  and  the  Moniteur  Pa' 
risitn^  which  were  official.  In  all  the  jour- 
nals secret  articles  to  the  treaty  were  spoken 
of^  and  the  French  were  led  to  believe  that 
the  partition  of  the  Turkish  empire  had  been 
decreed.  The  French  cared  little  about  that 
as  ^  as  the  balance  of  power  was  concerned, 
for  their  commercial  relations  with  Egypt  are 
of  trifling  extent ;  but  the  idea  of  spoil  and 
plunder  in  which  they  were  to  have  no  share, 
was  not  to  be  borne.  Did  M.  Thiers  him- 
self believe  that  there  were  articles^ of  this 
nature  in  the  treaty  1  It  is  probable  that  he 
did :  for  it  was  declared  in  Paris  by  an  Eng^ 
lish  employ^  of  some  rank,  that  there  were 
secret  articles  of  a  scandalous  nature  connect- 
ed with  the  treaty ;  and  the  declaration  was 


made  in  such  a  way  that  it  must  have  reach- 
ed  the  ears  of  M.  Thiers. 

The  policy  of  the  French  cabinet  im- 
mediately after  receiving  the  news  of  the 
treaty  was  to  excite  a  national  feeling  in 
England  against  the  cabinet,  and  to  prevent 
the  ratification  of  it  by  Austria  and  Pmssia : 
the  idea  of  going  to  war  to  prevent  its  ex- 
ecution was  not  then  entertained.  M.  Thiers 
imagined  that  Austria  and  Prussia  were  to 
be  bullied  into  a  refusal  to  ratify  the  treaty. 
'^  Menaces  to  England  and  Russia,"  said  he 
to  one  of  his  colleagues,  ^^will  have  no 
effect;  but  I  know  tibe  Austrians  and  the 
Pmssians.  We  have  only  to  menace  them 
and  they  will  give  wav*"  Menaces  were 
tried,  and  they  failed.  It  was  now  certain 
that  the  treaty  would  receive  its  execution, 
but  no  person  in  the  French  cabinet  supposed 
that  any  serious  step  would  be  taken  before 
the  spring,  and  M.  Thiers  lived  on  for  a 
short  time  in  hope.  He  had  declared  that 
menaces  would  not  avail  with  either  Eng- 
land or  Russia ;  yet  no  sooner  did  the  news 
of  the  taking  of  Beyrout  arrive,  than  he 
thundered  forth  menaces  of  invasion  and 
propagandism  all  over  the  world.  He  had 
not  waited  however  for  the  foil  of  Beyrout 
for  the  adoption  of  a  warlike  attitude.  He 
had  already  compelled  the  king,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  popular  feeling,  to  sign  ordon- 
nances  for  raising  the  army  from  little  more 
than  300,000  to  500,000  men,  and  for  fitting 
out  several  new  ships  of  war.  With  a  certain 
degree  of  tact  he  took  advantage  of  the  pub- 
lic excitement  to  revive  the  old  project  of 
fortifying  Paris,  a  project  which  he  knew 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  king,  as  a  means 
of  security  against  the  populace,  and  which 
hitherto  had  met  with  almost  gene];al  resist- 
ance. The  French  were  now  told  that  they 
must,  whilst  invading  other  countries,  have  a 
secure  retreat  at  home  in  the  event  of  a  first 
reverse,  and  they  swallowed  the  bait. 

The  &11  of  Beyrout  announced  in  a  lying 
telegraphic  despatch,  which  stated  that  the 
bombardment  had  lasted  nine  days,  and  that 
the  town  had  been  reduced  to  ashes  aflier  a 
brilliant  defence,  and  followed  up  by  details 
in  which  it  was  said  that  the  allies  had  wan 
tonly  fired  upon  the  hospital,  murdered  the 
sick,  and  directed  their  shot  against  the 
French  consul's  flag,  produced  a  deep  sensa- 
tion in  France.  At  that  moment,  if  M. 
Thiers  had  made  a  levy  en  masse  to  march 
to  the  frontien  and  invade  the  German  prov- 
inces of  the  Rhine,  he  could  have  raised  a 
million  of  men ;  but  his  plans  were  not  yet 
ripe.  He  had  foolishly  supposed  that  the 
allies  would  remain  quiet  in  Europe  during 
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iAie  wintir,  and  that  the  oonid  make  prefttn- 
tions  for  falling  upon  them  in  the  ipring 
ivith  efiWct  de  now  addresBed  to  Lord 
Paimerston  his  famoos  sote  of  the  8fth  of 
October,  in  which  for  the  first  tisie  he  laid 
in  hia  ca$us  hdlL  The  Saltan  iiad  decreed 
the  depoeitioa  of  Mehemet  AH  as  viceraj 
of  Egypt ;  this  he  said,  France  would  not 
permit,  but  be  abandoned  Syria  to  the  chan* 
ces  of  war.  Whether  Lord  Palmentoa 
was  really  deceived  by  this  note,  or  thought 
proper  to  appear  ignorant  of  its  hidden 
meaning,  is  not  known ;  but  it  did  not  de» 
ceive  those  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
duplicity  of  M.  Ttiiers;  and  he  has  since 
confessed  that  he  never  intended  to  confine 
himself  to  a  demand  for  the  revocation  of 
the  decree  of  Mehemet  Ali,  which  had 
indeed  almost  been  promised  by  the  allies 
before  he  wrote  his  note,  and  intended  in  the 
^ring  to  demand  further  ccmcesfflons  in 
favour  of  tibe  Pacha,  and  if  they  should  be 
refused,  to  declare  war. 

A  short  time  previously  to  the  fall  (A  Bey- 
rout  an  ordonnance  had  appeared  convokii^ 


powen  and  agahnt  Louis  Philifi,  who  was 
regarded  as  their  proteg%  and  that  lie  had 
reftned  ta  continue  his  sanction  to  the  policy 
of  M.  Thiers,  until  he  should  be  convinced 
that  the  majority  of  the  Chambeis  thought 
as  M.  Thiers  did  on  the  question  of  peace  or 
war.  The  note  of  the  8th  October,  and  the 
pacific  reply  of  Lord  PklmersCon,  had  in- 
duced many  persons  to  believe,  that  if  the 
four  powers  would  revoke  the  decree  of  the 
Sukan  for  the  deposition  of  Mebesnet  Ali, 
M.  Thiers  himself  would  not  push  his  arma> 
ments  further ;  and  that  having  carried  the 
credits  for  the  fortifications  of  Pilris,  he  would 
there  stop.  It  appears,  however,  that  in 
obeying  the  mandate  of  the  king  for  the 
coQvocati(Mi  of  the  Chambers,  M.  Thiers 
was  resolved  that  the  question  of  peace  or 
war  should  not  be  submitted  for  discussioa 
free  from  royal  influence,  but  that  the  king 
should  in  the  speech  from  the  throne  de« 
mand  new  armaments,  and  thus  show  that  he 
was  reserved  for  war. 

In  the  beginning  of  October  M.  Thien  in- 
formed the  king  of  his  intention  to  ask  for  a 


the  Chambers  for  the  end  of  October.    Itlfurther  increase  of  400,000  men  for  the  army. 


was  generally  understood  that  the  object  of 
the  convocation  was  to  obtain  the  legislative 
sanction  for  the  royal  ordonnances,  author- 
izing an  expenditure  of  about  150  millions 


The  king  objected,  and  as  M.  Thiers  Uneaten^ 
ed  to  resign  if  his  view  was  not  adopted,  Louis. 
Philip  consulted  the  Duke  de  Broglie  as  to 
the  possibility  of  forming  a  new  administi%« 
of  francs  for  the  increase  of  the  array  to  500,- !  tion.  The  Duke,  who  had  recommended, 
000  men,  the  fitting  out  of  new  ships  of  after  the  resignation  of  the  Souk  cabinet  in 
war,  and  the  commencement  of  the  fortifica- !  February,  that  a  junction  should  be  formed 
tions  of  Paris.  The  ordonnances  for  the '  of  Soult  and  Thiers — a  combination  render^ 
army  and  navy  were  acts  which  fell  fidrly  {  ed  impossible  by  the  refusal  of  Marshal  Soult 
within  the  limits  of  ministerial  power,  and  ^  to  put  his  legs  under  the  same  table  (we  use 
very  little  was  said  agednst  their  legality  even;  his  own  woids),  either  in  or  out  of  the  ooun- 
by  the  opponents  of  M.  Thiers;  but  the  or-,  cil,  with  a  man  by  whom  he  had  been  ridi- 
donnancefbrthefortificationsof  Paris  excited' culed  and  insulted,  was  anxious  to  prevent 


great  dissatisfaction  from  the  constitutional 
party,  who  contended,  that  as  this  measure 
was  not  one  of  urgency,  M.  Thiers  ought  to 
have  waited  for  the  meeting  of  the  Chunbers 
before  he  incurred  any  expenditure  on  this 
point.  The  Republicans  also  were  dissatis- 
fied, for  they  believed  that  M.  Thiers  intend- 
ed to  revive  the  system  of  detached  forts, 
against  which  they  had  protested  as  being 
meant  to  give  the  military  a  constant  com- 
mand of  the  capital,  and  prevent  the  success 
of  any  explosion  against  the  government ; 
and  they  ima^ned  mat  M.  Thiers  had  adopt- 
ed this  project  in  order  to  gratify  the  king, 
and  induce  him  to  consent  to  the  prepara- 
tions for  war  which  the  cabinet  had  advised. 
It  was  rumoured  however  by  the  conserva- 
tive or  king's  party,  that  the  king  had  be- 
come alarmed  at  the  rapid  spread  of  the 
revolutionary  party,  which  was  clamorous 
for  war  as  the  sure  means  of  exciting  the 
pfissions  of  the   multitude    against    foreign 


the  dissolution  of  die  Thiers  cabinet, — dwelt 
much  in  his  interviews  with  the  king  upcm 
the  difikulty  in  forming  a  cabinet  which 
should  be  able  to  stand  against  the  popular 
current,  the  flood-gates  of  which  had  been 
opened  by  Thiers.  Whilst  he  declared  hie 
disapprolmtion  of  the  policy  of  the  Thiers 
cabinet,  he  advised  a  compnNnise,  but  his 
advice  was  not  agreeable  to  the  king,  who, 
detesting  his  minister,  had  not  been  idle  in 
his  endeavours  to  ascertain  the  feeling  of  the 
deputies  with  regard  to  the  formation  of  a 
new  cabinet.  The  king  had  sent  for  M* 
Ouizot  to  £u,  and  had  learnt  from  bis  own 
mouth  the  real  state  of  feeling  in  England  on 
the  Eastern  question  and  in  France.  He  had 
also  received  private  communication  from  M. 
Guizot  by  letter,  which  convinced  him  that 
the  four  powers  would  concede  nothing  to 
menaces,  and  that  they  were  firmly  reeolved 
on  preventbg  the  propagandism  whidb  was 
threatened  by  the  organs  tji  the  French  cabi- 
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net  bisfltidthalnttaj.  oCtfaecomBMiiiie^ 
tioDs  made  by  M.  Guizot  to  the  king  were 
iDteroeptod ;  but  be  received  oufficieDt  to 
sbow  him  ib»  necessity  of  immediate  and 
Tigorous  action.  When  the  Duke  de  Bniglie, 
who  remaiiied  firm  in  the  promise  which  he 
had  made  to  his  wife  on  her  deatb-hed,  tore- 
turn  no  more  to  the  ministry  \mtU  he  should 
hKve  completed  the  education  of  their  childf 
fcund  that  the  king  was  resolute,  he  readily 
lent  his  aid  in  the  formation  of  a  new  cabinet, 
and  communicationB  were  opened  with  Gui- 
wt  and  Soult.  Thiers  knew  this,  and  at 
4mce  lud  before  the  king  the  draft  of  a 
speech  from  the  throne  calling  for  new  anna* 
ments,  and  declaring  the  intention  of  France 
to  vindicate  what  he  called  insulted  honour, 
cotue  qui  cotue.  The  king  refused  to  sanction 
this  speech,  and  Thiers  and  his  colleagues 
resigned.  Nearly  three  weeks  elapsed  be> 
lore  they  went  out  of  office,  and  Thiers 
evid^itly  calculated  during  the  whole  of 
that  time  on  being  able  to  coerce  the  king 
into  compliance.  Indirect  but  atrocious  at- 
tacks upon  Louis  Philip  were  made  by  the 
ministerial  journals ;  it  was  hinted  that  if  he 
did  not  adopt  to  the  fullest  extent  the  policy 
of  his  cabinet,  a  revolution  would  break  out, 
of  which  he  would  be  the  first  victim ; 
and  he  was  held  out  as  the  timid  tool  of 
the  allies  and  an  enemy  to  the  dignity  of 
France.  Louis  Philip  knew  that  if  his  re- 
funi  to  go  to  war  might  produce  revolu- 
tion, going  to  war  woiUd  certainly  produce 
it  $  for  a  war  in  the  state  of  pubhc  feeling 
in  France  would  onlv  have  been  a  war  of 
propaganda,  the  leaders  of  which  must  ne- 
cesauily  be  the  Republicans,  and  he  was  not 
willing  to  lay  down  the  sceptre  for  a  revolu- 
tion which  must  have  ended  in  a  consular 
Aovemment,  and  to  see  power  transferred 
mm  his  dynasty  to  the  person  of  M.  Thiers. 
He  formed  a  new  ministry  in  dequte  of  pub- 
lic clamour,  and  in  November  the  Chambers 
met. 

In  the  mean  time  events  were  proceed- 
ing with  rapid  strides  in  Syria.  The  fall 
of  Beyrout  was  followed  by  that  of  all  the 
forts  on  the  coast,  with  the  exception  of  Acre ; 
the  prince  of  the  mountains.  Emir  Bechir, 
who  had  remained  &ithfol  to  Mehemet  Ali 
until  bis  own  tribes  abandoned  him,  surren- 
dered to  the  British  and  Austrian  forces ;  and 
the  anny  of  Ibrahim,  afler  opposing  a  power 
less  resistance,  fled  towards  the  Egyptian 
frontiers.  Never  was  campaign  so  fortunate, 
or  fortune  so  propitious,  as  in  this  afiair. 
The  operations  in  Syria  were  commenced  at 
a  period  of  the  year  when  in  the  ordinary 
course  <^  things  the  weather  would  have 
proved  a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  success 


of  tbe  Bnkiik  annsA     1£  Tibiors  hadcakor 

laied  on  bsui.  weather  in  October,,  vfhich 
would  have<rendered  it  DBcessary  for  the  ships 
to  seek  shelter  in  some  port,  and  the  pompous 
despatches  of  Soliman  Pacha,  a  renegade 
Foenchman  named  Selves^  who  had  quitted 
Paiis,  where  he  was.  uni^e  to  remain,  md 
enteoed  into  the  service  of  thsr  Pacha  of 
Egypt,  led  him  to  hope  for  a  resistance 
which  would  have  checked  the  progress  of 
the  allies,  and  left  the  question  open  to  the 
spring.  But  Providence  and  Britilsh  courage 
and  energy  baffled  the  calculations  of  the 
French  minister.  With  unheard-of  activity 
the  British  squadron  moved  from  point  to 
pointy  and  a  few  ships  and  a  mere  handful  of 
Englishmen,  with  a  few  thousand  Turks,  were 
able  to  take  possession  of  a  long  line  of  coast, 
and  to  give  such  confidence  to  the  Syrians^ 
that  the  Egyptian  anny,  although  it  must 
have  amounted  to  at  least  80,0(K)  men,  was 
driven  before  the  allies.  The  coromander-in<* 
chief  of  the  Egyptian  army  in  Syria,  Ibra* 
him  Pacha,  the  son  of  the  Viceroy,  had  hi- 
therto contended  only  against  Turks,  and 
when  contending  with  them  only  he  had 
always  been  victorious ;  but  animated  by  the 
presence  of  Englishmen,  the  Turks  fought 
well,  and  they  had  on  this  occasion  one  ad- 
vantage over  the  Egyptians  which  must  not 
be  overlooked.  The  men,  generally  fak- 
ing, received  their  pay,  whereas  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  Egyptian  army  was  two  years 
in  arrears.  Soldiers  who  are  not  regularly 
paid  never  fight  well,  unless  they  have  the 
prospect  of  plunder  before  their  eyes,  and 
there  was  little  prospect  of  plunder  in  Syria. 
When  Bonaparte  headed  the  penniless  and 
shoeless  Republicans  of  France,  he  pointed 
to  flourishing  cities  and  said,  *'^  Before  you 
is  plunder,  behind  you  starvation  and  death." 
In  this  way  he  stimulated  the  ardour  of  hun- 
gry men  $  Ibrahim  Pacha  was  in  his  own  ter 
ritory ;  he  could  plunder  only  his  own  sub- 
jects, and  had  he  been  so  inclined,  there  was 
little  plunder  to  be  had.  Two-thirds  of  the 
Egyptian  army  had  besides  been  torn  fit>m 
their  homes  and  their  fiunilies,  to  which  they 
were  anxious  to  return.  They  would  fight 
if  they  were  compelled  to  do  so,  but  it  would 
be  with  unwilling  hearts. 

A  short  account  of  the  way  in  which  most 
of  the  Egyptian  troops  in  Syria  were  raised, 
will  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  nature 
of  the  army  of  Ibrahim  Pacha.  Some  were 
agriculturists,  who  were  tributary  to  the  Pacha 
i^  personal  service  for  a  limited  period ; 
others,  and  these  by  for  the  most  numerous 
portion,  were  kidnapped  and  marched  off  by 
force.  The  process  of  raising  men  for  the 
army  was^  with  Mehemet  Ali,  a  very  sum- 
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maiy  one*  When  he  wanted  men,  he  sent  a 
body  of  troops  to  a  &ir,  a  market,  or  a  f^te, 
and  suddenly  drawing  a  cordon  round  the 
whole  population,  all  the  males  fit  to  bear 
arms  were  selected,  and  immediately  chained 
together  and  sent  off  to  the  army,  as  formats 
are  sent  to  the  Bagnes  in  France.  We  have 
heard  an  anecdote  from  a  gentleman  atbiched 
to  the  British  embassy  at  Constantinople, 
which  is  strikingly  illustrative  of  this  mode  of 
raising  troops.  A  short  time  previous  to  the 
battle  of  Nezib,  Mehemet  Ali  being  much  in 
want  of  men  to  recruit  the  army  of  Ibrahim 
Pacha,  and  having  so  frequently  drawn  upon 
his  ordinary  resources,  that  none  but  the  wo^ 
men  and  old  men  of  the  Egyptian  peasantry 
frequented  the  markets,  and  the  usual  f^tes 
were  no  longer  kept,  lest  the  young  men 
should  be  taken  by  force  for  the  army,  he  is 
said  to  have  induced  a  Christian  slave,  in  one 
of  the  large  villages  of  Egypt,  to  commit 
some  offence  against  the  Mahometan  religion, 
the  penalty  of  which  was  death.  The  man 
was  promised  not  only  that  he  should  not  lose 
his  life,  but  also  that  if  he  played  his  part 
well  to  the  last,  he  should  receive  a  handsome 
reward.  The  Christian  was  tried  with  great 
formality  and  sentenced  to  die.  The  gover- 
nor, who  was  in  the  secret,  ordered  that  the 
execution  should  take  place  with  unusual 
pomp,  as  the  offence  was  one  which  excited 
great  indignation  among  the  £iithful,  and  to 
do  honour  to  the  ceremony,  and  under  pre- 
tence that  a  rescue  might  be  attempted,  seve- 
ral hundred  soldiers  were  marched  into  the 
village  without  exciting  suspicion.  On  the 
day  appointed  for  the  execution,  the  peasan- 
try of  the  country  for  miles  round  flocked  into 
the  village.  The  man  was  tied  up,  and  the 
signal  for  execution  had  only  to  be  given, 
when  suddenly  the  soldiers  closed  upon  the 
populace,  and  driving  out  all  the  women  and 
children  and  the  old  men,  bound  the  rest  and 
marched  them  off*.  It  is  but  just  to  say,  that 
the  supposed  culprit  was  released,  thus  show- 
ing that  Mehemet  Ali  could  keep  &itb.  If 
he  had  chosen  to  break  it,  the  poor  feUow 
might  have  been  executed,  without  having  an 
opportunity  of  imploring  the  despot  to  spare 
the  life,  which  he  had  solemnly  promised  to 
preserve.  If  this  anecdote  be  true,  and  there 
is  little  if  any  reason  to  doubt  its  truth,  we 
may  easily  conceive  that  troops  thus  raised 
could  have  very  little  zeal  for  the  service  into 
which  they  were  pressed. 

The  Chamber  of  Peers  adopted  the  address 
in  reply  to  the  speech  from  the  throne,  which 
had  been  prepared  by  M.  Guizot,  and  was 
conclusive  as  to  the  determination  of  the  king 
to  remain  at  peace  with  Europe,  by  an  im- 
mense majority.    In  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 


ties also,  the  mqority,  although  not  over- 
whelming like  that  of  the  Peers,  exceeded 
the  expectations  of  the  mimstry,  for  it  was 
eighty-six.  This  majority  astonished  all  par- 
ties, for  the  cry  for  war  out  of  doors  was  loud 
and  menacing,  and  it  was  feared  that  many 
of  the  advocates  of  peace  would  be  coerccnd 
by  it  into  a  vote  against  the  address.  This 
probably  would  have  been  the  case  if  the 
votes  in  the  French  Chambers  were  open  as 
in  England ;  but  vote  by  ballot  is  attended 
with  the  focility  of  spealdng  one  way  and 
voting  another  way.  A  deputy  is  thus  ena- 
bled to  vote  freely,  without  reference  to  his 
constituents.  The  really  conscientious  par- 
tisans of  the  peace  policy  could  on  this  occa^ 
sion  prevent  war,  and  yet  secure  themselves 
against  the  anger  of  those  of  their  constitu- 
ents who,  under  the  excitement  of  the  jour- 
nals, were  opposed  to  the  preservation  of 
peace.  It  is  by  no  means  an  extravagant 
assertion  to  say,  that  in  this  instance  the 
tranquiUity  of  Europe  was  maintained  for  a 
time  at  least,  by  the  vote  by  baUot,  but  let 
not  this  conclusion  be  converted  into  a  gene- 
ral approval  of  the  system.  If  secret  voting 
may  sometimes  be  turned  to  good,  it  may  also 
at  times  be  turned  to  harm. 

The  decision  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
was,  perhaps,  in  a  great  measure,  the  result 
of  the  rapid  success  of  the  British  arms  in 
Syria.  Governments  and  legislative  bodies 
have  a  very  great  respect  for  what  are  called 
faiis  accompfis.  M.  Thiers  had  stated  in  the 
Chamber  that  he  intended  to  go  to  war  to 
preserve  Syria ;  before  die  vote  was  come  to 
on  the  address,  Syria  was  lost.  He  said  that 
he  intended  to  land  a  French  army  in  Egypt 
in  aid  of  the  Sultan :  before  the  vote,  it  was 
known  that  Mehemet  Ali  had  announced  his 
intention  of  ^ving  way.  There  was  nothing 
therefore  to  tight  for,  and  a  vote  hostile  to  the 
ministry  could  only  have  the  efi*ect  of  bring- 
ing back  to  power  a  set  of  men,  who,  during 
the  discussion,  had  so  completely  identified 
themselves  with  the  revolutionary  party,  that 
whatever  their  original  intentions  might  have 
been,  they  could  only  return  to  office  as  the 
head  of  the  factions  opposed  to  all  monarchy, 
and  consequently  to  iiie  monarchy  of  July. 
The  revolutionary  party  in  the  French  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  is  not  strong.  Two-thirds 
of  the  deputies  are  merchants,  manufacturers, 
Of  proprietaires^  (owners  of  houses  and  lands). 
These  classes  are  essentially  anti-revolution- 
ists, for  revolution  is  fatal  to  commerce,  man- 
ufactures, and  property  in  general.  All  that 
was  necessary  therefore  for  the  Guizot  minis- 
try, in  order  to  obtain  a  majority  for  the 
peace  policy,  was  to  identify  revoluti(»i  witii 
war.     The  debate  on  the  address  was  ex- 
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ceedingly  vi(dent,  for  all  parties  were  desirous 
of  making  a  show  of  patriotism,  and  there 
were  few  deputies  (M.  Guizot  was  amongst 
the  few)  who  had  courage  to  strip  the  ques- 
tion of  all  its  fallacies,  and  contend  roanAiUy 
against  the  popular  stream.    M.  Thiers  called 
himsielf  the  cmld  of  the  revolution,  and  sdd 
he  gloried  in  his  origin ;  M.  Jaubert,  an  ex- 
minister,  declared  that  he  was  for  war  to  the 
knife  with  England,  and  made  it  a  boast  that 
one  of  the  first  steps  intended  by  the  Thiers 
cabinet,  was  to  set  defiance  to  England^  and 
take  possession  of  the  Balearic  isles.    M. 
Berryer,  the  royalist^  M.  Berryer  pronounced 
a  fiilsome  eulogium  upon   we  memory  of 
Bonaparte,   and  entreated  the  Chamber  to 
declare  war,  in  order  that  the  ashes  of  the 
eternal    enemy  of  En^and  might  rest  in 
peace.    M.  De  Remusat,  an  ex-minister,  de- 
scribed M.  Thiers  as  a  patriot  worthy  of  the 
adoration  of  the  French,  and  M.  Thiers  shed 
tears  on  the  degradation  of  his  country.  With 
all  this,  however,  the  Gallic  cock  could  not 
fight,  for  the  majority  of  the  Chamber  resolved 
to  clip  its  wings.     The  news  of  the  division 
produced  a  powerful  sensation  out  of  doors, 
and  the  war  journals  called  upon  the  deputies 
who  had  voted  for  the  address,  to  publish 
their  names,  so  that  the  traitors  to  the  dignity 
and  honour  of  FVance  might  be  known.    To 
this  appeal  they  did  not  respond.     The  pub- 
lication of  the  names  might  have  led  to  cal- 
culations as  to  the  number  of  white  or  black 
balls,  which  would  have  shown  that  many 
of  the  popular  orators  who  had  been  most 
clamorous  for  war  in  their  speeches,  had  been 
very  pacific  in  their  votes. 

Soon  after  the  vote  upon  the  address,  au- 
thentic accounts  were  received  from  Alexan- 
dria, that  the  Pkcha  of  Egypt,  who  had  been 
betrayed  into  a  hopeless  resistance,  by  the 
promises  of  support  which  had  been  given  to 
him  by  the  Thiers  cabinet,  had  wisely  con- 
sented to  withdraw  his  troops  fit>m  Syria,  re- 
store the  Turkish  fleet,  and  give  a  receipt  for 
the  hereditary  government  of  Egypt  in  fiill 
of  all  demandb.  The  unexpected  fall  of 
Acre,  which  the  Ptoha  and  his  friends  in 
France  had  regarded  as  impregnable,  and  the 
certainty  that  Alexandria  would  be  bombard- 
ed if  he  refiised  to  submit,  must  have  tended 
materially  to  hasten  his  submission.  He  had 
seen  that  the  English  are  as  active  as  they  are 
valiant,  and  that  whilst  the  French  were 
promising  wonders  as  friends,  the  English 
could  show  what  thev  were  capable  of  as 
foes.  The  solution  of  the  Eastem  Question, 
in  a  sense  opposed  to  the  wishes  and  antici- 
pations of  the  French  nation,  has  produced  a 
strong  feeling  of  hatred  to  England  in  the 
minds  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  French  na- 
voi*.  XXVI.  32  . 


tion.  They  still  talk  of  insulted  honour,  and 
threaten  that  they  will  wipe  out  the  stain. 
In  vain  are  they  told  that  there  was  no  in- 
tention to  insult,  and  that  having  once  said 
that  they  had  received  insult,  they  should  do 
as  men  of  courage  do  in  private  ufe,  at  once 
challenge  the  insulter.  We  are  not  ready, 
they  say,  but  we  have  now  the  ashes  of  our 
Emperor,  and  over  his  tomb  we  will  take  an 
oath  of  vengeance  daily,  and  wait  for  the 
hour  when  we  shall  have  got  rid  of  our  trai- 
tors, and  have  a  government  willing  and  able 
to  go  to  war. 

We  shall  now  take  a  rapid  view  of  the 
interest  which  England  had  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  afiairs  in  the  East,  and  the  posi- 
tion in  which  she  is  likely  to  stand  fit)m  the 
solution  at  which  we  have  arrived. 

In  the  early  history  of  Egypt,  even  in  the 
Scriptures,  we  find  that  many  nations  situated 
to  the  east  of  the  Nile  were  in  the  habit  of 
travelling  through  Syria  for  the  purpose  of 
tra£Bc ;  and  as  if  nature  had  more  especially 
taken  care  of  our  race  in  that  particular 
part  of  the  world,  she  placed  there  those 
mdomitable  animals,  the  camels,  whose 
unwearied  and  patient  temperaments  ren- 
dered them  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  merchandise  and  men,  between  the 
populous  east  and  the  no  less  populous  coun- 
tries situated  on  the  sides  and  above  the  Del- 
ta. The  remains  of  Thebes  and  Memphis, 
with  the  innumerable  rains  scattered  every- 
where, attest  the  grandeur  and  great  civilisation 
of  the  subjects  of  the  Pharaohs.  History  goes  as 
far  as  to  show  us  that  there  were  from  thirty- 
nine  to  forty  millions  of  people  under  the 
sway  of  Sesostris ;  and  that  the  countries  to- 
waids  our  oriental  possessions  were  not  less 
covered  with  people  than  that  of  the  Ptole- 
mies is  proved  by  the  immense  armies  which 
Ninus  and  Semiramis  led  into  Bactria. 

Between  these  nations  there  must  have 
been  a  great  interchange  of  luxuries,  and  also, 
from  their  numbers,  of  food ;  and  we  have  a 
veiy  early  instance  of  interchange  in  the  his- 
tory of  Jacob  and  his  sons,  who,  impelled  by 
famine,  sought  the  abundant  grains  of  Egypt, 
in  the  same  way  which  modem  nations  traf- 
fic, by  exchanging  the  precious  metals  for 
the  means  of  sustenance.  But  this  commerce 
was  not  simply  confined  to  land  conveyance. 
In  the  Bible,  and  in  pro&ne  histories,  we  have 
abundant  proofs  of  the  early  use  of  ships,  and 
these  ships  not  less  in  size  than  our  own. 
The  immense  extent  of  some  ancient  vessels 
we  have  already  shown  in  the  preceding  ar- 
ticle. Nay,  it  is  to  the  oriental  navigators 
tlutt  we  are  indebted  for  our  first  knowledge 
of  Afiica  as  a  continent,  some  3000  years, 
perhaps,  before  Vasco  de  Gama  ever  saw  the 
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Cnpe  of  Grood  Hope.  Fnm  the  innumenUe 
colomes  which  the  Greeks  had  in  Asia  Minor 
they  must  also  have  traded  largely  with  the 
east,  and  by  their  cooquesta  the  trade  must 
have  fidlen  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 
This  is  not  matter  of  roeculation,  for,  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  were  was  an  oriental 
town,  in  which  there^waa  not  less  than  from 
300  to  400  interpreters  between  the  numer* 
ous  nations  which  existed  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperors ;  and  in  the  time  of  Trajan  there 
were  no  less  than  73,000  foreign  merchants 
at  R(Hne,  the  greater  number  of  whom  carried 
on  their  trade  partly  through  the  Red  Sea 
and  partly  throoeh  the  Euphrates  into  the 
Persian  uulf.  Oa  the  destructicm  of  tibe 
Roman  empire  the  commerce  of  the  East 
greatly  declmed ;  and  Alexandria,  the  dep6t 
of  Eastern  produce,  which  contained  nearly 
as  many  inliabitants  as  Rome,  ceased  to  be 
the  great  emporium  between  Eurc^  and 
Asia ;  while,  in  their  turn,  Venice  and  Genoa 
raised  their  proud  heads,  struggling  and  beat- 
ing the  power  of  the  fierce  Osmanlis ;  not 
many  centuries  ago  the  terror  of  every  imtion 
in  l!urope^  not  excepting  our  own. 

From  the  immense  power  of  the  Mahome- 
dans  by  land,  and  their  jealousy  of  the  Chris- 
tian nations^  travelling  to  the  East  by  Euro- 

;ans  became  exceeoingly  precarious.  In« 
tependent  of  the  dangers  by  land,  the  Eu- 
phrates was  supposed  to  have  become  leas 
navisible  than  it  was  2000  years  ago,  from 
the  railing  in  of  its  banks ;  shifting  of  sand, 
with,  pernaps^  stroi^er  monsoons  of  late  years 
than  existed  in  ancient  times,  were  the  cause 
of  the  decline  of  trade  by  the  Red  Sea ;  while 
the  perfect  safely  of  the  Cape  vovage,  with- 
out BUY  molestation,  induced  English,  Spani- 
ards, rortuguese,  and  other  nations,  to  adopt 
the  longer  voyage ;  which,  besides,  required 
no  debeirkation  of  goods  or  land  carriage  of 
any  description. 

A  new  era  arose  in  the  communication  be- 
tween Europe  and  the  Eiast,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  steam  vessels.  New  maps  of  the  shoals 
and  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea  were  constructed, 
and  those  perils,  which  were  conridered  to 
be  a  complete  bar  to  transit  to  the  east  of 
Sicily,  were,  by  the  use  of  this  new  power, 
rendered  a  complete  midsummer's  dream. 
The  journey  to  Bombay,  which  frequently, 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  took  eight,  ten, 
and  twelve  months  to  achieve,  has  be^  dfect- 
ed  in  less  than  as  many  weeks. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  our  mer- 
chants, whose  industry  nas  pushed  trade  into 
the  most  remote  parts  of  the  world,  would 
remain  idle  spectators  of  the  immense  advan- 
tages, m  point  of  time,  which  would  be  gained 
by  the  revival  of  this  ancient  line  of  traffic  I 


between  Europe  and  the  East  $  nor  that  our 
government,  in  its  parental  anxiety  for  the 
extension  and  advantages  of  commerce,  could 
have  remained  silent  spectators  as  to  the 
affairs  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  containing,  as 
that  country  now  does,  the  great  high  road, 
as  it  is  justly  called,  between  the  five  divi* 
sions  of  the  world ;  more  especially  with  the 
immense  trade  we  already  pcssess,  and  hope 
to  possess,  in  the  East ;  ana  bavins;,  besides, 
the  tutelary  euardiandiip,  either  wectly  or 
indirectly,  of  150  millions  of  souls  in  our 
oriental  colonies^  and  immense  interests  in 
other  countries,  such  as  China,  deeply  valua- 
ble to  every  state  in  Europe,  and  even 
America. 

We  repeat,  that  while  our  government 
looked  carefuUy  at  the  importance  of  the 
passage  of  Suez,  it  could  not  of  course  be  a 
^uBaive  spectator  of  the  political  events  in  the 
Turkish  empire,  and  those  European  nations 
who  had  an  interest,  perlums,  in  its  dismemr 
berment  It  became,  therefore,  an  imperious 
duty,  on  the  part  of  our  cabinet,  to  assume 
an  attitude  of  decision  in  reference  to  Egypt 
and  Syria ;  independent  of  her  desire  to  aid 
the  Sultan  in  oiecking  a  rebellious  vassal* 
We,  indeed,  owe  much  as  a  matter  of  grati- 
tude to  the  reigning  &milv  at  Constantinople 
for  the  attachment  they  nave  so  frequently 
shown  to  English  interests  in  a  vanety  of 
ways,  within  me  last  three  hundred  years. 

No  plan  of  policy  was  certainly  more  wise 
than  that  of  the  status  quo.  By  keeping  this 
great  political  principle  in  view  we  were 
certain  to  gain  the  friendship  of  Prussia,  Aus- 
tria, and  even  of  Russia.  It  is  perfectly  clear 
that  if  England  had  only  in  view  her  own 
especial  interests,  she  was  more  particularly 
called  upon  to  stop  the  views  of  aggrandize- 
ment of  Meheroet  Ali ;  with  all  his  barbarity 
the  viceroy  had  so  far  introduced  European 
customs  and  European  officers  and  others  into 
his  service,  as  to  make  him  a  very  different 
kind  of  personaffe  fix)m  Abd-el  Kaoer,  or  any 
of  the  other  Muiommedan  chie&  or  pachas. 

With  a  population  of  2,500,000  souls, 
and  an  army  of  all  sorts  from  200,000  to 
300,000  men,  as  Clot  Bey  pretended,  and 
which  would  have  been  powerful  if  well  or- 
ganized, he  had  got  a  certain  kind  of  import- 
ance 9  and  had  ne  obtained  even  a  limited 
sovereignty  over  Syria  with  her  three  mil- 
lions more,  his  army  might  have  become  dan- 
gerous not  only  to  the  existence  of  Turkey 
as  a  power,  but  in  obstructing  our  passage  to 
and  firom  the  Red  Sea,  and  consequently, 
into  our  Eastern  possessions ;  attempts  against 
which  had  been  already  made  within  the 
last  few  years,  to  please,  as  some  supposed, 
those  renegade  Frenchmen  who   surround 
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him,  and  who  were  uneeamngiy  dinning  into 
his  ears,  that  his  grand  line  of  foreign  policy 
was  to  unite  wil£  France  as  the  power  who 
could  and  would  protect  him  whenever  he 
should  hoist  the  standard  of  absolute  inde- 
pendence. Nor  was  it  simply  breaking  up 
the  Turidsh  empire  we  had  to  look  at  Me- 
hemet  Ali  was  adding  ship  after  ship  to  his 
fleet,  and  in  the  event  of  Russia  ever  coming 
to  Constantinople,  or  a  general  war  breaking 
out,  his  navy  might  have  been  of  some  ser- 
vice if  joined  to  the  French  and  Russian 
fleeti,  eitner  in  the  Mediterranean  or  Black 
Seas.  We  were  also  not  blind  to  the  mar- 
tial cheiacter  of  his  piobaUe  successofB — 
weak  he  was  with  Egypt  and  weak  he  is  still 
— our  policy  has  been,  and  is,  to  keep  him 
so ;  for  although  in  point  of  physical  force 
it  would  be  easy  'vnm  30,000  sepoys,  and  as 
many  En^ish  troops,  to  march  to  Gairo  when- 
ever we  pleased,  prevention  was  better  than 
cure ;  and  to  use  the  old  adage,  ^*  a  stitch  in 
time  may  save  nine.^  It  is  an  easy  matter 
for  us  to  command  the  Sultan  by  our  fleet 
and  our  power  over  Constantinople,  and  thus 
to  obtain  a  passage,  should  it  be  practicable, 
by  the  Euphrates.  At  present,  however,  we 
do  not  demand  anytlung  exclusive.  We  aak 
for  no  territoiy,  nor  exclusive  privile^.  All 
that  we  have  gained  or  seek  is  in  common 
with  France,  and  every  other  nation. 

The  Republican  party  in  France,  in  the 
mortification  which  they  experience  at  see- 
ing their  calculaticMis  of  preponderance 
s^ainst  both  Russia  and  Eng^d  baffled  in 
the  East,  now  threaten  to  cultivate  an  alli- 
ance widi  the  Czar,  and  the  legitimists,  with 
more  connitency  as  to  principle  than  the  re- 
publicans, adopt  the  same  view.  We  do  not 
oelieve  that  either  of  these  parties  is  very 
likely  for  some  time  to  come  to  obtain  the 
upper  hand  in  French  politics,  neither  do  we 
beueve  that  it  would  be  an  eaiy  matter  to 
induce  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  cultivate  an 
exclusive  alliance  with  France ;  but  these 
events  are  possible.  The  French  republi- 
cans and  the  legitimists  are  each  a  numerous 
and  influential  body,  and  the  tide  of  affidn 
may  either  bring  about  a  temporary  junction 
of  these  parties  against  British  interests,  or 
one  or  the  other  mav  for  a  time  have  su- 
preme command*    The  hatred  of  England  is 


as  strong  in  one  party  as  the  other,  if  we  are 
to  believe  its  mere  professions :  and  neither 
would  hesitate  to  avail  itself  of  any  means  to 
lower  the  greatness  of  the  British  name. 
The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  evidently  been 
disaj^inted  at  the  turn  which  things  have 
taken  in  the  East ;  and  a  day  may  come, 
when,  settinff  aside  all  feelings  of  repugnance 
to  the  French,  he  may  join  with  them  against 
this  country.  Let  us  see,  then,  how  we 
should  stand  with  reference  to  the  East  in 
the  event  of  a  war  against  both  Russia  and 
France ;  in  which  the  other  powers  should  be 
neutralized  by  some  addition  to  their  respec- 
tive territories;  not  that  we  consider,  that 
such  a  combination  b  probable.  Our  du^ 
in  the  event  of  a  scramUe,  if  we  had  no  aUi« 
ance,  would  be  to  place  our  power  in  Egypt 
and  Syria  on  such  a  footbg  as  would  bidde* 
fiance  to  the  whole  powers  of  Europe  to- 
gether. This  might  be  very  easilv  done. 
We  could  bring  up  by  the  Red  oea,  an4 
with  greater  ease  as  our  steam  power  ad- 
vances, from  100,000  to  200,000  sepoys^ 
officered  by  Englishmen ;  we  might  draw  as 
many  more  men  from  our  nine  millions  in 
Ireluid,  with  contributions  bota  En^^d  and 
Scotland  also^  as  would  raise  an  army  of 
400,000  or  500,000  men.  These^  with  the 
Taurus  properly  fortified,  and  the  aid  of  the 
Syro-E^ptians,  would  baffle  any  power 
which  could  ever  oome  $xxn  Constantinople 
into  Asia  Minor.  Accustomed  as  the  Sepojni 
and  Irishmen  are  to  live  on  v^taUe  i 
and  with  the  immense  tracts  of  fertile 
unoccupied  land,  it  would  not  require  six 
months  to  make  these  countries  an  irresistible 
and  useful  colony,  and  with  comparatively 
little  expense  to  the  parent  state ;  and  at  the 
same  time  relieve  our  over-burdened  popula- 
tion at  home.  On  the  whole,  then,  we  con- 
sider, that  as  the  Eastern  question  now  stands, 
England  has  nothing  to  fear,  provided  she 
have  men  of  intelligence  and  ener{^  to  direct 
her  councils,  and  profit  bj^  a  solution  which 
we  may,  without  depreciating  any  of  the 
statemen  engaged  in  producing  it,  attribute 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  interposition  of 
events,  for  which  we  are  indebteid,  perhaps 
in  a  smaller  dq^ree  to  diplomatic  sloll  than 
to  an  over-ruling  Providence* 


MUSIC  ABROAD  AND  AT  HOME. 


ITALY. 

Trb  musical  drama  in  this  country  has  flour- 
ished from  a  remote  period.  Sulpitius,  an 
Italian,  speaks  of  it  as  an  entertainment  known 
there  as  early  as  the  year  1490.  He  was 
supposed  to  have  invented  it,  but  acknow- 
ledges he  only  revived  it.  From  this  date, 
therefore,  we  may  go  on  to  trace  a  few  of  the 
leading  particulars  that  may  be  new  to  the 
general  reader.  For  a  long  interval,  however, 
file  early  operatic  spirit,  in  whatever  form  it 
existed,  seems  to  have  slumbered,  the  principal 
Italian  writers  confining  themselves  to  the  pro- 
duction of  Oratorios,  Masses,  Madrigals,  and 
Motetts.  The  Ballettos  of  Gastoldi  and  other 
lighter  composers,  the  '^Canti  Camascialeschi" 
and  the  **  Laudi  Spirituali"  were  all  proo&  of 
the  profound  knowledge  and  powers  of  inven- 
tion of  these  highly  giftea  people.  The 
popes  and  nobles  of  Italy  were  all  patrons  of 
music,  excellent  artists  were  numerous,  and 
yet  the  opera  did  not  permanently  establish 
itself  until  the  year  1632  at  Rome.  Bumey 
mentions  that  the  first  secular  or  musical 
drama  performed,  was  entitled  *^  II  ritorno  di 
Angelica  nell'  Indie." 

The  most  recent  musical  publications 
which  have  appeared  in  Italy  have  been 
^Memorie  di  Gompositori  di  Musica  del 
Regno  di  Napoli,  raccolte  dal  Marchese  di 
Villarosa,"  published  at  Naples ;  and  "  Teori- 
che  elementari  di  Musica  di  Alessandro  Mam- 
pieri ;"  this  latter  work  is  in  fact  a  grammar 
of  music. 

Naples. — ^Miss  Adelaide  Kemble  continues 
an  object  of  vast  attraction.  She  appears  at 
the  Theatre  San  Carlo  occasionally,  and  is 
always  received  with  unbounded  applause ; 
her  personification  of  '^  Desdemona"  in  Ro»- 
aini's  opera  of  **  Otello,"  and  her  ''  Beatrice  di 
Tenda"  in  Bellini's  opera  of  that  name,  have 
been  her  most  successful  attempts.  Mdlle. 
Pixis  continued  to  draw  crowded  houses  in 
Bellini's  "  Norma,"  aided  by  Gruiz,  Reina, 
md  Giani ;  but  her  terms  have  been  consider- 


ed most  unreasonable,  being  nearly  100/.  per 
month  for  appearing  three  nights  each  week. 
Madame  Maray,  the  other  prima  dcHma,  has 
been  eaually  attractive  in  D(Miizetti's  "Gem- 
ma di  V  eigy." 

Mercadante  has  entered  on  his  situation  as 
director  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  with  a 
salary  of  20/.  and  a  residence  free.  He  has 
been  elected  censor  of  the  Lyceo  Musicale  at 
Bologna,  and  maitre  de  chapelie  to  the  church 
of  St.  Petronia  at  Bologna. 

Not  one  new  opera  has  been  produced 
during  the  last  three  months. 

Rome. — ^The  celebrated  Academy  of  St 
Cecilia,  which  was  established  in  1584  and 
has  conferred  honours  on  upwards  of  3000 
persons,  has  just  elected  Bonfichi  and  Dr. 
Lichtenthal  of  Milan  honorary  members :  it 
is  somewhat  singular  that  such  celebrated 
composers  as  Bach,  Gluck,  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Beethoven  and  Cimarosa,  were  overlooked  by 
this  very  excellent  institution. 

A  new  opera  by  Selli,  entitled  "Elisa 
Franval  nel  castello  delle  paure,"  has  been 
produced  at  the  Teatro  Argentina,  but  it  met 
with  an  indifferent  reception. 

The  celebrated  Theatre  "Tordinona," 
which  was  suppressed  by  Pope  Innocent  XJI. 
for  some  irregularities  that  had  been  com- 
mitted in  it,  consisted  of  seven  orders,  or  gal- 
leries, one  over  another ;  each  order  was  di- 
vided into  thirty-five  boxes  containing  twelve 
persons  each.  The  stage  was  184  geometri- 
cal feet  long.  The  other  theatres  were  the 
Theatre  "Allapace,"  the  Theatre  "Capra- 
nica,"  and  "  Torri  di  Nona." 

Palermo. — ^Ricci's  "  Scaramuccia"  and 
Bellini's  "  Straniera"  have  been  the  recent 
fiivourites,  the  principal  parts  being  effective- 
ly filled  by  Lusignani,  bonati,  Cavalli,  and 
Uolini. 

Florence. — The  long  expected  opera  by 
Prince  Poniatowsky  v^as  brought  out  on  the 
11th  November  at  the  Theatre  Pergola.  The 
amateurs  of  that  city  pronounce  it  to  be  a 
work  of   considerable    promise.     Madame 
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Ungfaer,  Signor  Rontcun,  and  Munch  guBlttn- 
ed  the  principal  parts,  and  the  opera  was  in 
all  points  got  up  with  great  brilliancy.  The 
prince  is  engaged  in  the  compositioii  of  a 
new  work. 

A  new  opera  by  Basevi,  entitled  "  Romilda 
ed  Ezzelino,"  was  very  recently  produced  at 
the  Teatro  Alfieri,  and  received  on  its  pro- 
duction the  most  enthusiastic  reception ;  the 
composer  and  sineers  were  called  forth  at  the 
conclusion  of  eacn  act,  but  in  a  few  ni^ts 
afterwards  the  opera  was  neglected  and  thrown 
aside  as  worthless ;  this  conduct  need  not  ex- 
cite surprise,  for  Romeros  opera  of ''  Fridolin" 
at  the  Frince's  Theatre,  St.  James's,  was  re- 
ceived on  the  two  first  nights  of  its  produc- 
tion with  tumultuous  applause,  but  on  the 
fourth  representation  the  house  was  nearly 
empty. 

Venice. — ^Riccoboni  mentions  that  the 
theatres  of  Venice  are  open  from  the  month 
of  October  to  the  first  day  of  Lent  The 
Theatre  of  Saint  Samuel  had  seven  rows  of 
boxes.  In  this  place  it  was  the  custom  for 
the  spectators  to  go  to  all  public  diversions 
masqued ;  even  the  Doge  himself  went  in  the 
same  manner  unattended.  There  were  eight 
theatres  open,  four  for  comedies  and  four  for 
operas.  As  the  distinctions  of  rank  were  ob- 
served, the  ladies  of  quality  placed  them- 
selves always  in  the  fiont  boxes,  and  those  of 
another  class,  whose  reputation  has  always 
been  deemed  equivocal,  sit  in  the  row  im- 
mediately below.  Those  who  sit  on  chairs 
in  the  pit,  both  men  and  women,  take  care 
not  to  put  on  any  fine  clothes,  because  of  the 
disgustmg  custom  of  these  enlightened 
foreigners  to  throw  into  the  pit  the  remains 
of  what  they  had  been  eating. 

The  Opera  Bufia,  or  Comic  Opera,  made 
its  appearance  in  1597;  it  was  entitled 
"  L' Anfipamaso,"  composed  by  Prazio  Vecchi. 
The  music  of  this  piece  is  pnnted  in  a  score 
of  five  separate  parts,  which  are  all  employed 
throughout,  even  in  the  prologue.  Each 
scene  is  therefore  nothing  more  than  a  five- 
part  madrigal  in  action.  There  is  no  solo  or 
recitative  mroughout  the  whole  performance, 
neither  is  there  any  overture  or  part  for  an 
instrument  of  any  kind.  The  monotony 
must  have  been  insufferable,  every  move- 
ment beginning  in  common  time.  The  lan- 
guage is  in  general  Modenese,  and  not  intelli- 
gible even  to  many  Italians. 

Bossini,  who  has  been  for  two  or  three 
years  in  Italy,  has  eroressed  in  a  letter  his 
earnest  desire  to  visit  Paris,  in  order,  says  the 
great  composer,  '*  that  I  may  once  again  hear 
an  Italian  Opera,  which  I  despair  of  doing 
until  I  return  to  your  city.  In  Italy  we  have 
neither  composers,  voices,  nor  artistes." 


FRANCE. 


The  French  Opbba  and  Deamatic  Peofus 
ON  THE  Continent. — ^The  name  '^  opera" 
given  to  dramatic  pieces  set  to  muaic  was 
veiy  common  in  Italy  when  Cardinal  Mazar 
rin  introduced  it  into  France  in  the  year 
1645.  By  his  commands  a  piece  entitled 
'^  La  Festa  Theatrale  de  la  Flnta  Fbzza"  was 
performed  at  the  Petit  Bourbon,  in  presence 
of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Queen-Mother ;  and 
an  Italian  dramatic  company,  also  engaged  by 
him,  represented,  in  1647,  a  three  act  opera, 
under  the  title  of  ^'  Orfeo  e  Euridice."  Louis 
XrV.  retained  the  musical  taste  which  had 
been  given  him  in  his  youth,  and  the  Abb6 
Perrin  was  the  first  who  ventured  in  France 
a  complete  opera,  which  was  performed  in 
1659.  Until  that  period  the  attempt  had 
been  confined  to  introducing  pieces  of  music 
into  tragedies,  such  as  Pierre  Comeille's 
'^  Andromede."  In  1660  Mazarin  had  an 
Italian  piece  entitled  "  Ecole  Amante"  exe- 
cuted on  the  occasion  of  the  King's  marriage 
with  the  Inftnta  Maria  Theresa ;  but  the  taste 
of  the  French  was  already  turned  to  operas 
written  in  their  own  language. 

At  the  same  period  the  Marquis  de  Soor- 
deac  distinguished  himself  by  his  ingenuity 
in  the  management  of  theatrical  machinery. 
At  the  time  of  the  King's  marriage  he  had  a 
piece  called  ^^  La  Toison  d'Or,"  pierformed  at 
nis  chateau  of  Neubourg,  in  Normandy,  the 
words  of  which  were  by  Pierre  ComeiUe. 
The  Marquis  de  Sourdeac  displayed  a  Royal 
hospitality  on  the  occasion.  The  company 
of  the  JUhrais  was  brought  fix)m  Paris,  and 
performed  ''  La  Toison  d'Or,"  in  presence  of 
five  hundred  Norman  noblemen,  who  were 
entertained  above  two  months  together  at 
Neubourg,  at  the  Marquis's  expense.  The 
Marais  company  lexecuted  the  piece  after- 
wards at  Pkins,  and  the  magnificence  of  the 
spectacle  pleased  the  King  and  Court  so 
much  that  it  served  as  a  pattern  for  succeed- 
ing pieces. 

In  1669  Peirin,  Councillor  to  the  King, 
and  introducer  of  ambassadors  at  the  Duke  of 
Orleans's,  brother  of  Louis  XIII.  and  uncle  of 
Louis  XIV.,  obtained  the  opera  privilege  in 
France.  The  letters  patent  by  which  it  was 
conferred  on  him  are  dated  St  Germain,  the 
28th  June,  1669,  and  contain  the  following 
remarkable  passage : — 

"  Desirous  of  ccmtributing  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  arts  in  our  kingdom,  and  of  treat- 
ing favourably  the  said  memorialist,  in  con- 
sideration both  of  the  services  he  has  ren- 
dered our  very  dear  uncle,  and  of  those  he 
Ihas  rendered  us  for  several  ^ears  past,  by 
I  composing  musical  words  which  are  sung  in 
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oar  chapel  and  cbambar,  wa  haye  granted  and 
do  hereby  grant  to  the  said  Perrin  penniasion 
to  aatabUih  in  our  good  city  of  Puria,  and  in 
othen  of  our  kingdom,  an  Academy,  oiHiaiat* 
ing  of  inch  number  mi  quality  of  perBons  as 
may  luit  him,  to  represent  and  ting  in  public 
operas  and  muacaL  pieces  in  FV«nch  vene, 
similar  to  those  in  Italy  ....  and  consider- 
ing that  the  said  operas  and  representati<xis 
are  mudcal  woiks  quite  diffbrent  from  re- 
cited comedies,  and  tnat  we  hereby  establid) 
them,  on  the  same  footing  as  those  of  the 
Academies  (^  Italy,  where  g^mtfAomme^  sing 
without  degradation,  we  will  and  it  is  our 
pleasure  that  all  geniUh&mfuSj  datnoseUeSj 
and  other  persons,  shall  be  enabled  to  sing  at 
the  said  opera,  without  derogating  from  their 
titles  of  nobility,  ncNr  from  their  privileges, 
offices,  ri^ts,  ud  immunities." 

Perrin,  unable  to  provide  for  the  whole 
expenditure  <^  such  an  establishment,  asso- 
ciated with  Gambert,  an  organist,  ibr  the  mu- 
sic, with  the  Marquis  de  Souideec  for  the 
machineiy,  and  with  a  certain  Champeron  for 
the  mcxiey  he  required.  He  erected  a  thea- 
tre in  die  Tennis  Court  of  Rue  Mazarine, 
and  brought  oat  an  opera  in  the  month  of 
March,  the  words  of  winch  were  written  by 
him,  and  the  music  by  Gambert  The  ma- 
chinery, which  was  by  the  Marquis  de  Sour- 
deac,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  success 
oftheworic.  The  piece  was  performed  for  eijght 
months,  with  so  much  vogue,  that  Perrin's 
share  of  the  profits  amounted  to  30,000  livres. 
But  harmony  was  of  short  duration  between 
the  partners ;  the  Marquis  de  Sourdeac,  on 
pretence  that  he  had  advanced  money  to 
Perrin  to  pay  his  debts,  took  possession  of 
the  theatre,  and  got  an  opera  composed  by 
Gibert  in  1672,  called  ^Les  Peines  et  les 
PkdsirsderAmour,"  of  which  Gambert  com- 
posed the  music.  It  was  a  pastoral  piece, 
and  it  met  with  the  utmost  approbation. 
LuUi,  superintendent  of  the  king's  music, 
availing  himself  of  the  discord  between  the 
opera  partners,  obtained  from  Perrin,  through 
the  influence  of  Madame  de  Montespan,  a 
surrender  of  his  privilege,  and  new  letters 
patent,  dated  March,  1672,  authorising  him 
to  establish  an  ^^AcBwlemie  Royale  de  Mu- 
sique"  at  Paris.  The  new  privilege  revdced 
that  of  Peirin,  and  therefore  annulled  the 
claims  of  his  partners.  Gambert  retired  to 
England,  where  he  died  in  1677,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Music  of  Charles  II.  LulU,  to 
avoid  disoission,  erected  a  new  theatre  near 
the  Luxembourg,  in  Rue  de  Vaugirard,  and 
opened  it  on  the  15th  November,  1672, 
with  the  ''  F^es  de  I'Amour  et  de  Bacchus," 
a  pastoral  piece,  of  which  Lulli  composed 
the  music  and  QuinauH  the  words.    At  the 


death  of  MoH^re,  in  1679,  the  opera  was 
transferred  to  the  Pdais  Royal  Theatre, 
where  it  so  lonR  continued.  Lulli  manaeed 
^e  Opera  for  fifteen  years,  and  during  uat 
period  produced  nineteen  operas  and  twenbr- 
five  baUets.  But  the  honour  of  creating  the 
Opera  is  erroneously  ascribed  to  him.  It 
bdoim  to  Peirin  and  Gambert  Lulli  im- 
prove it,  and  broug^  it  into  the  path  which 
rt  has  since  pursu^  with  so  much  magnifi- 
cence. He  IS  the  second,  and  not  the  first, 
ring  in  tiie  long  chain  which  commences  with 
Perrin  and  Gambert,  and  now  ends  with  Ros- 
nni,  Meyerbeer,  Halevy,  and  Auber. 

The  first  singers  heard  at  the  Opera  in 
1671  were  Baumaville  and  Roasignol,  with 
Gadiere  and  Gholet.  The  first  female  singer 
was  Mdlle.  de  Gastilly.  The  first  ballet- 
master  was  Beauchamps,  who  v^as,  moreover, 
a  dancer  with  Saint  Andre,  Favier,  and  La- 
pieire.  In  1679  Mdlles.  Brigagne,  Marie 
Aubry,  Lagarde,  and  Bony  were  added  to 
the  singing  department. 

At  the  oriem  of  the  Opera  there  were  no 
**  danseuses  p  but  in  January,  1681,  Lulli 
and  Quinault  represented  before  the  King  at 
St  Oermam  a  ballet  called  *^  Le  Triomphe 
de  I'Amour,"  in  which,  say  the  chronicles  of 
the  times,  the  Dauphm  andDauphine,  the 
Princess  de  Gonti,  Duke  de  Vermandois,  and 
Mademoiselle  de  Nantes  danced,  as  well  as 
the  most  distiiiniished  young  men  and  wo- 
men of  the  Oourt  The  success  of  this 
*^  melange"  was  so  great  that  when  the  ballet 
was  ^ven  at  I^uis,  on  the  6th  of  May  follow- 
ing, female  dancers  were  for  the  first  time 
introduced  on  the  stage  of  the  Opera.  The 
first  *'  danseuse"  who  obtained  reputation  at 
that  period  was  Mdlle.  Lafontaine.  Shortly 
after  came  Mdlle.  Subligny,  and  next  Mdlle. 
iGruyot,  who  retired  in  1725,  Mdlle.  Francoise 
Prevot,  who  died  in  1741,  Mdlle.  Sale  and 
Mdlle.  Gamargo,  who  shone  at  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 

The  sovereigns  of  France  alwa^^  patron- 
ised the  Grrand  Opera  or  Acad^mie  Koyale. 
Under  Napoleon  and  the  Restoration,  when 
its  expenses  were  scarcely  half  what  they 
now  amount  to,  the  Opera  derived  above 
800,000  fi-ancs  a  year  from  the  Imperial 
treasury,  and  upwards  of  1,100,000  from  the 
public  treasury  and  civil  list  of  Louis  XVllI. 
and  Gharles  X.  At  present,  with  a  *'  per- 
sonnel" costing  near  1,000,000  fiimcs,  its 
subvention  is  reduced  to  620,000.* 

*'ni6  annual  tuhtention  voted  for  1641  to  the 
tfaree  Rojal  Theatrat  (the  Italian  Open  ahaiea  in  it 
no  more)  ii  l,087«000  francs.  The  mtuM^l  of  ihm 
Grand  Opera  »  valued  at  4.000,000  franca,  and  it  ia 
obliged  to  give  one  hundred  and  fifty  repreaentations 
a  year. 
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ThesalanrofoiieaiiigerQDlyxiow  eaDoeeds 
what  the  waoh  Opera  cost  a  nundred  yean 
ago,  when  the  total  expense  of  the  '^  person- 
nel," including  singers,  danceiiB^  the  orcbes* 
tra,  machinists,  tulors,  and  dressmakeiSi 
amounted  only  to  67,050  livres.  This  sum, 
as  a  French  dramatic  critic  observes,  is 
scarcely  equal  in  amount  to  the  '^  feux'**  of 
the  great  tenor,  Duprez.  At  that  period  a 
"  premier  chanteur'^  was  paid  fifteen  hundred 
livres  per  annum,  a  *'  premier  danseur'*  one 
thousand,  and  a  "  premier  danseuse"  nine  hun- 
dreds-sums ibr  wnich  Ta^dioni  would  scorn  to 
perform  a  mazurka,  or  Elssler  a  cachucba. 
Times  are  indeed  wonderfully  altered  aa  re- 
fftda  diamatic  emdumento  and  hcelffi  "  ar- 
tistes,"  although  at  no  period^  perhaps,  has 
there  been  a  greater  competition  in  their 
profession. 

In  England,  Italian  singers  were  paid 
highly  enough  in  comparison  with  what  was 
alfowed  to  their  comrades  of  the  French 
Opera  at  about  the  same  period;  yet  no 
where  has  the  increase  been  more  remarkable 
than  at  the  Italian  Opera  of  I<ondon,  when, 
under  the  management  of  Handel,  Senesino, 
an  Italian  singer,  obtained  1,500  guineas  for  a 
season,  and  another,  Farinelli,  after  a  short  stay 
in  En^and,  amassed  a  fortune,  purchased  an 
estate  m  his  native  country,  and,  proving,  at 
least,  grateful  to  the  source  of  his  opulence, 
erected  and  dedicated  a  temple  in  his  realms 
to  "  English  foUy."  Yet  Senesino  and  Fari- 
nelli would  have  marvelled  if  they  had  lived 
to  witness  the  engagements  of  Catalani,  who, 
as  an  intelligent  lessee  of  the  opera  tells  us, 
«<  exacted  terms  unparalleled  in  the  annals  c^ 
foreign  extortion."  What  those  terms  were 
we  Imow  not  precisely,  but  have  every  rear 
son  to  believe  thai  they  have  been  much  ex- 
ceeded by  those  of  her  &ir  succeaBors.  Ma^ 
Hbran,  in  1829,  was  engaged  at  the  London 
Opera  at  seventy-five  guineas  a  night,  with  a 
benefit ;  and  at  the  ualian  Opera  of  Paris, 
in  1830,  at  1,175  francs  per  night  After 
three  seasons  in  Paris  and  two  in  London,  as 
her  biosrapher  tells  us,  she  had  accumulated 
24,0007r  In  1833  she  was  engaged  at  Dm- 
ry-lane  at  150/.  a  night,  and  her  next  engage- 
ment at  the  same  house  was  at  the  rate  of 
3,775/.  for  thirty  nights.  At  Milan,  subse- 
quently, her  engagement  with  Duke  Yisconti 
was  420,000  firancs,  with  a  palace  for  her  re- 
sidence, a  carria^,  and  a  fii^e  table,  for  one 
hundred  and  eighty  performances.  Julia 
Grisi,  as  was  lately  proved  before  a  French 
Court  of  Law,  realises  above  10,000/.  a. year 
by  her  performances  and  ccaiceits  in  London 

*  A  Bort  of  dooceur  stipulated  by  eminent  per- 
Ibmnen  lor  OTery  nii^ht  Ui«y  siitg,  aot,  or  dance,  in 
addition  to  their  rogular  ■aUrice. 


and  Fuis.  Subiai  is  slated  hj  a  Freneb 
print,  which,  however,  we  cannot  safely 
trust,  to  have  made  an  income  or  4,000/.  per 
aimum,  and  it  will  be  no  fault  of  the  Britidi 
public  if  lus  comrades  do  not  thrive  equally 
well  after  the  memorable  battle  fought  and 
won  for  one  of  them  in  last  season  of  her 
Majesty's  Theatre.  Madame  Damoreau  Cintt 
receivieB,  we  believe,  some  60,000  fiwics 
from  the  Fbris  Opera  Comique,  a  sum,  bow- 
ever,  not  extravagant,  when  we  compare  that 
great  singer  with  the  more  prosperous  jm^m 
donfM  of  the  Italian  Opera.  Taglioni's  re- 
ceipts at  St  Petorsburgh,  Vienna,  and  in  Lon- 
don, would,  perhaps,  be  deemed  more  eztiar 
ordmaiy  still  than  some  of  the  above  engage- 
ments if  they  could  be  accurately  stated, 
tbougb  they  may  prove  reasonable  enoudi 
when  compared  with  what  the  New  Worloas 

C'  siding  to  Fanny  Elssler,  who  is  stated  to 
ve  been  enaaged  at  the  Havannah  at  the 
rate  of  4000£  for  one  month  of  saltation. 
After  these  details,  the  emoluments  of  the 
singisrs  now  in  vogue  in  Italy  need  not  sur- 
prise. According  to  a  statement  just  pub- 
lished on  the  Continent  they  are  as  follows : 
— ^Mariani,  who  lately  demanded  6000/.  for 
a  season  at  Paris,  2400/.  ^  Salvi,  2000/. ; 
Donzelli,  2800/. ;  Beina,  Pogsi,  and  Pen- 
dazzi,  from  1200/.  to  1600/. ;  Roncom  and 
Marini,  about  1600/.  Mesdames  Straponi, 
Scoberlechner,  and  Ronzi,  2000/. ;  Madame 
Marini,  J1400/. ;  MdUe.  FranciUa  Pixis, 
1600/.  'y  and  Madame  Ungher,  2800/. 

Composers  have  their  due  share  in  the 
golden  patronage  which  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury has  extended  to  the  lyric  drama.  Boa- 
sini  leads  a  melancholy  life  at  Bologna,  with 
an  income  rated  at  4000/.  Meyerbeer  must 
have,  by  his  compositions,  added  a  large 
revenue  to  the  one  he  has  derived  from  a 
wealthy  fother.  If  Donizetti,  with  his  pro- 
lific pen  and  present  vogue,  be  not  on  the 
high  road  to  fortune,  it  must  be  his  own  iault. 
— From  a  talented  Correspondent  of  the 
Morning  Post. 

The  musical  critics  of  Paris  are  at  issue 
regarding  Donizetti's  new  opera,  La  Favor- 
iu^  which  has  just  been  produced  at  the 
Aoidemie  Boyale  de  Musique ;  the  one  and 
by  for  the  most  numerous  party  contending 
that  Donizetti  has  surpassed  any  of  his  former 
productions,  by  the  beautiful  themes  he  has 
spread  in  rich  profusion,  and  particularly  by 
the  finales  to  the  second  and  tnird  acts ;  the 
other  party,  ever  disposed  to  depreciate,  fix>m 
a  habit  of  finding  iault,  declare  "  it  has  no 
novelty,  no  new  thought  in  the  whole,  and 
that  even  when  the  composer  vouchsafes  to 
be  pretty  and  agreeable,  which  is  but  seldom, 
it  is  terribly  at  the  expense  of  all  his  other 
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woria/'  All,  howerer,  agree  that  the  pro- 
duction of  tUs  opera  has  been  the  means  of 
introducing  a  singer  of  exceeding  brilliancy 
to  the  public.  M.  Baroilhet  possesses  a 
barytone  of  considerable  compass  and  beauty, 
and  in  the  slow  movements  he  surpasses  even 
Tamburini  for  intensity  of  feeling  and  purity 
of  style.  The  libretto  is  by  A.  Royer  and  Gr. 
Vaez,  and  the  scene  of  action  is  in  1340,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Castile,  where  Alphonso  XI., 
King  of  Castile,  wishes  to  be  divorced  from 
his  wife  that  he  might  marry  L^onor  de  Guz- 
man, a  young  lady  celebrated  for  her  wit 
and  beauty,  but  whom  he  subsequently  makes 
Us  mistress  by  a  pretended  marrii^e,  so  that 
she  afterwards  becomes  an  object  of  interest 
and  pity.  A  young  novice,  Femand,  has 
seen  her,  and  become  deeply  attached,  for 
which  reason  he  abandons  monkish  honors  to 
return  to  the  world,  and  accepts  a  brevet  of 
captain,  which  L^onor  by  the  King's  influ- 
ence bestows.  Femand  soon  distrnguished 
himself  by  his  bravery,  and  demands  the 
hand  of  L^onor,  unaware  of  her  position  in 
respect  to  royalty;  the  King,  as  the  only 
possible  reparation,  accedes  to  Femand's  re- 
quest, and  the  nuptials  are  celebrated,  when 
Femand  learns  that  he  has  married  the  King's 
mistress.  He  defies  the  King,  breaks  his 
sw(N^,  and  rushes  off  to  resume  a  monastic 
life.  He  is  followed  by  L^onor,  who  appears 
at  the  rites  as  he  is  about  to  take  the  vows, 
obtains  his  forgiveness  and  then  dies.  Llonor 
was  effectively  sustained  by  Madame  Stolz, 
Alphonse  by  M.  Baroilhet,  and  Femand  by 
M.  Duprez.  The  opera  has  met  with  the 
most  extraordinary  enthusiasm  on  every  re- 
presentation. 

Paris. — ^A  new  musical  work,  entitled 
'*Histoire  de  la  Musique  depuis  I'origine 
jusqu'a  nos  jours,"  par  M.  Blondeau,  is  just 
published. 

A  new  opera,  called  "  La  Reine  Jeanne," 
was  produced  at  the  Theatre  Favart,  lately. 
Its  story  is  made  up  of  the  adventures  of  La 
Jeune  Keine  Jeanne,  of  Naples,  who  is  com- 
pelled to  abdicate  the  throne  by  Prince  Du- 
razzo,  and  who  is  assisted  by  the  Prince  de 
Tarente,  who  loves  the  young  queen  and  is 
beloved  in  turn.  The  queen  is  given  by 
Durazzo  into  the  charge  of  the  Prince  de 
Tarente,  with  a  very  significant  hint  to  put 
her  out  of  the  way,  instead  of  which  he  ram- 
bles about  with  his  charge  disguised  as  gip- 
seys.  While  thus  disguised,  the  queen  makes 
a  conquest  of  Lillo,  a  creature  of  Durazzo, 
who  effects  a  counter-revolution,  and  pro- 
cl^ms  the  supposed  gipsey-girl  queen.  Being 
once  more  seated  on  her  tlm>ne,  her  difficul- 
ties increase,  for  Lillo,  having  effected  a  gip- 
sey-marriage,  takes  the  desperate  step   of 


gaining  access  to  his  wife's  chamber.  Here 
tne  queen  saves  herself  by  a  confession  of  her 
trae  character,  and  fiirther  miscluef  is  avoid- 
ed by  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  de  Tarente, 
who  marries  the  queen  and  procures  a  gen- 
eral pardon  for  the  offenders.  The  music,  the 
composition  of  MM.  Mousson  and  Bordeze,  is 
pleasing,  but  does  not  possess  any  striking 
passages  or  beauties.  The  sin^e  of  Euge- 
nie Oarcia,  in  the  part  of  Jeanne,  it  appears, 
rather  disappointed  the  lUsian  critics. 

A  new  opera  has  been  produced  at  Bor- 
deaux, entiUed  "  Tasso's  Vision,"  by  a  native 
composer,  Oilloux,  hitherto  unknown. 

Halevy  has  composed  a  new  comic  opera, 
entitied  ^  Der  Ouitarrespieler ;"  the  libretto 
is  by  the  never-failing  Scribe,  and  will  be 
very  shortly  produced. 


GERMANY. 

The  German  Opera,  as  it  now  exists,  seems 
to  have  been  derived  fit>m  the  operetta  chiefly 
cultivated  in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  cen- 
tuiy,  by  Weisse  and  Hiller.  The  romantic 
opera  is  altogether  a  German  production, 
compounded  of  the  Italian  opera,  seria  and 
buffa,  with  an  infusion  of  their  own  peculiar 
dreamy  and  mysterious  tone  of  thought 
Weber  brought  this  style  of  opera  to  the  ut- 
most perfection  of  which  it  is  capable,  and 
Meyerbeer,  his  friend  and  fellow  pupil,  has, 
in  the  Grociato  and  Robert  le  Diable,  follow- 
ed a  similar  path.  This  class  of  operatic 
compoation  requires  singers  rather  above  the 
common  grade  to  do  justice  to  such  worics, 
which,  indeed,  seems  to  be  the  principal  rea- 
son why  in  England  the  public  are  so  seldom 
allowed  to  hear  them,  as  we  literally  have  no 
school  for  the  education  of  dramatic  singers. 

Spohr's  operas  contain  some  beautifld  mu- 
sic, '^  Faust  and  Jessonda"  especially ;  they 
are  just  beginning  to  be  known  in  tins  conn- 
try.  We  have  only  space  left  to  refer  the 
musical  reader,  who  requires  information  on 
this  subject,  to  the  table  of  contents  of: 

«  G.  W.  Fink's  Geschichte  der  ODer."— 
"  History  of  the  early  growth  of  the  Opera." 
— '^  Its  flourishing  state  even  before  it  had  a 
name." — '*  Spread  of  the  Opera  in  Italy." — 
"  Its  first  emigration  from  thence  into  Ger- 
many, France  and  England." — "  The  text  in 
the  Operas  of  that  time  in  Italy  and  France, 
principally  of  Quinault's." — "Its  progress  in 
Germany.''' — "Christopher  Glucks  change 
of  the  Opera." — "  Its  progress  in  England, 
Russia  and  Poland." — "  The  excellence  and 
superiority  of  the  Opera  in  Grermany,  in 
comparison  with  Sweden  imd  Denmai^." — 
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^  Sk^xik^  and  opinkms  of  Opem  texts." — 
^'Jd^lofaa Opera  composer;  and  a  short 
seview  of  the  present  state  of  the  Opera, 
fyna  which  last  we  have  transcribed  the  £>!• 
kiwrng  passages :  ''  It .  would  seem  that  the 
qpera  has  gained,  of  late,  a  great  victory 
over  the  declama^(»y  tragedy  and  comedy, 
^  if  9L  manager  of  a  theatre  has  no  operas 
performed  he  will  not  find  his  coffers  very 
heavy.  This  does  not  arise  from  any  par^ 
ticular  merit  in  the  opera  itself,  but  from  the 
great  and  universal  attraction  of  the  union  of 
so  much  vocal  art  which  is  indispensably  ne- 
cessary in  the  opera.  We  are  come  now  to 
a  fearfrd  point  in  this  art,  for  noise  and  roul- 
ading  are  to  serve  for  more  superior  amuse- 
ment. The  more  stupid  and  romantic  it  is 
the  better,  for  simplicity  is  nothing,  it  will 
not  go  down,  there  must  be  a  noise,  or  there 
will  be  no  efiect"  Such  is  the  state  of  the 
opera  ail  over  Germany. 

The  best  woiks  on  Music  which  have  ap- 
peared in  Germany  during  the  last  few 
months  are — 

Dehn,  ^' Theoietisch  Praktische  Hanno- 
nielehre ;  with  Examples  on  Thorough 
Bass." 

Franzius,  ^'De  Musicb  Gnecis  commen- 
tatio.  Inest  fragmentum  ineditum  ad  Ptole- 
msei  Harmonicum  pertinens." 

Schiffher,  ^'  Seb.  Bach's  geistige  Nachkom- 
menschaft." 

F^tis,  F.  J.,  '^  Biographie  Universelle  de 
Musiciens."    Vol.  6. 

SchQtze,  *^  Praktische  Theoretisches  Lehr- 
bttch  der  Musikalischen  Eomposizion." — 
PirtL 

Van  der  Hagen,  ^'  Minnesinger  Deutsche 
Lieder,  of  12,  13,  and  14  Centuries."  Four 
parts  in  five  sections. 

The  number  of  musical  publications  which 
appeared  in  Germany  during  the  last  two 
montibs  was  497;  of  these,  9  were  orches- 
tral pieces ;  31  ibr  the  violin ;  7  for  the  vio- 
loncello i  15  flute ;  3  of  other  wind  instru- 
ments ;  9  guitar ;  220  piano-forte ;  7  oigan ; 
26  hymns;  106  song?;  and  22  works  on 
music — of  these,  6  were  works  of  instruc- 
tion. 

Bbbun. — ^The  muncal  horiiion  of  this  city 
has  been  clouded  for  a  long  period.  The 
latest  production  worthy  of  notice  was  the 
new  opera  "  Der  Bravo,"  by  Mercadante ; 
the  principal  characters  were  sustained  by 
Mdlle.  S.  Lowe,  Schultze,  M.  Bader,  Man- 
tius  and  Zschiesche,  but  it  was  considered 
too  tedious  and  too  noisy. — Mad.  Stockl 
Heinefetter  appeared  in  *<  Ifigenia  in  Tauris," 
but  with  little  effect 

YiKHJXA. — A  new  opera  in  three  acts,  en- 
tiUed    ''  Alfred  der   Giosse,"  (Alfred    the 
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Great,)  composed  by  W.  Reuling,  the  libret- 
to by  Otto  von  MoUer,  has  been  produced 
with  great  splendour,  and  obtained  consid; 
erable  applause  on  its  first  representation, 
but,  as  neither  Fanny  Lutzer  nor  Mad. 
Schodel  were  in  the  cast,  it  soon  ceased  to 
attract.  The  Theatre  an  der  Wien,  and  the 
Leopoldst&dter  Theatre  have  been  principal- 
ly occupied  in  the  production  of  pantomimic 
novelties  and  light  farces. 

One  of  the  most  usefiil  and  best  works  f^r 
learners  of  the  piano-forte  has  just  appeared 
at  Munich ;  it  consists  of  200  progrei^y^ 
lessons  for  youthful  beginners,  who  are  una- 
ble to  spafi  the  octave.  It  is  by  K.  iHL 
Kunz,  and  bears  the  very  flattering  testimo* 
nial  of  J.  B.  Cramer's  entire  approbatioi^ 
and  recommendati(m ;  it  is  entitled  'f  Prak- 
tische Pianoforteschule  for  den  aller  e^s^en 
An&ng,"  etc.  etc. 

Leipzig. — The  musical  season  may  ;iq^ 
be  said  to  have  commenced  ii^  this  city. 
The  first  subscription  copcert  took  place 
under  the  direction  of  F.  David;  Marsclv 
ner's  '*  Overture  to  the  Vampyr,"  ai^d  Bee- 
thoven's "  Sinfonie  eroica,"  wejce  the  Xfxotif, 
attractive  features,  Mendelssohn  ^  re- 
sumed his  post  as  director,  and  was  war^y 
greeted  on  his  first  appearance  after  hi^  re- 
turn. A  new  piece  by  H.  Marsphner,  qallcd 
^  Klange  aus  Osten,'  has  since  be^  pro- 
duce^d ;  it  consists  of  an  overture,  song^^  ^cioa 
and  choruses,  and  from  the  reception  it  met 
with,  the  composer  (Marschner)  will,  no 
doubt,  produce  from  these  materials  a  grand 
opera ;  it  is  unquestionably  a  safe  method  to 
ascertain  the  public  opinion  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  work.  Moscheles,  who  bad 
been  staying  here  for  some  time,  has  npw 
left. 

On  3d  inst  (December)  the  annual  conr 
cert  for  the  benefit  of  decayed  musicians 
took  place  in  this  city.  Mendelssohn  di- 
rected his  "  Lobgesang,"  or  "  Hymn  of 
Praise,"  which  he  had  composed  for  t^ 
Gutenberg  Jubilee.  He  has  enriched  this 
beautiful  composition  with  several  additions. 
The  orchestra  played  with  that  precision 
which  might  be  expected  where  Mendelssohn 
is  the  weekly  director,  and  David  first  violin. 
On  this  occasion  the  director's  desk  was 
wreathed  with  flowers,  and  after  the  con- 
cert some  sixty  or  seventy  dilettanti  sui^ 
a  Stdndchen  in  honour  of  the  great  com- 
poser. 

Magdebueg. — The  new  grand  oratorio, 
by  A.  Muhling,  of  **  Bonifacius,  the  Gennan 
Apostie,"  was  performed  for  the  first  time, 
on  the  25th  inst.  by  upwards  of  260  singers 
and  musicians,  and  was  most  brilliantiy  re- 
ceived.   The  solos  are  exceedingly  full  of 
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melody,  and  were  most  effectively  eiven  by 
Winfried,  Theodor  and  others  ;  the  com- 
poser, Mohling,  has  thus  added  another  link 
to  the  fame  he  had  already  acquired  by  his 
oratorio  of  "  Abbadona." 
'  MmficH. — ^A  new  opera,  entitled  "Die 
Nacht  auf  Paluzzi,"  has  been  produced  with 
unqualified  success ;  it  is  from  the  pen  of  a 
young  native  composer,  Pentenrieder,  who 
was  called  forward  at  the  conclusion  of  each 
act. 

The  Drama  in  Gerbiany. — There  have 
been  no  new  dramatic  productions  of  very 
sterling  merit  represented  in  Germany  re- 
cently, but  the  winter  season  will  no  doubt 
bring  several  novelties  forward.  C.  Raupach, 
one  of  the  few  favourite  dramatic  authors, 
has  just  published  his  new  five-act  drama, 
entiUed  *'  Corona  von  Saluzzo,"  and  his  new 
tragedy,  "Themisto;"  these  pieces  will  no 
doubt  be  brought  out  in  Vienna  shortly. 

Gubitz's  Annals  of  the  German  Stage  for 
1841,  contains  the  following  selection  of 
&vourite  new  pieces:  " Verirrungen,"  (the 
Mii^ided,)  by  E.  Devrient;  the  "Braut- 
fhhrer,  (Bridesmaid,)  a  &rce  by  G.  Raupach ; 
"Verwtinschene  Schneidergesell,"  rthe  En- 
chanted Tailor's  Apprentice ;)  "  Emide,"  a 
tragedy,  by  Mamaff ;  and  "  Dramatic  Jokes," 
a  comedy,  by  F.  Maria. 

Cosmar's  *^  Dramatischer  Salon,"  for  1841, 
also  contains  three  new  comedies  and  a  farce. 


AMERICA. 

Many  of  the  best  English  singers  are  here 
receiving  that  patronage  which  a  British 
public  have  refused  to  bestow;  thus  ^^La 
Gazza  Ladra"  is  an  attractive  opera  at  the  Na- 
tional, with  the  following  cast :  "  La  Roche," 
Giubilei ;  "  Valcour,"  Latham ;  "  Fernando," 
Seguin ;  "  Ninette,"  Mrs.  Seguin,  and  *'  Pip- 
po.  Miss  Poole.  Power  fills  the  Paric 
Theatre  nightly,  and  Miss  Fanny  Elssler  is 
pursuing  a  most  triumphant  tour  through  the 
United  States.  She  has  already  realized 
20,000  dollars,  and  will  shortly  take  her  de- 
parture for  New  Orieans  and  Havana ;  she 
cannot  be  expected  in  Europe  until  the 
spring. 

The  next  novelty  at  the  Park  Theatre  will 
be  Mozart's  "  Don  Juan,"  the  characters  be- 
ing filled  hjr  De  Begnis,  Seguin  and  his  wife, 
Giubilei,  Miss  Poole,  W.  H.  Williams,  and 
Homcastle. 

Braham  has  been  enthusiastically  received 
at  Philadelphia. 

A  French  company  are  playing  in  New 
Orleans. 

Mr.  Braham,  in  conjunction  with  Mrs.  E. 


Loder,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horn,  gave  a  con- 
cert of  sacred  music  at  New  York,  with  se- 
lections fix)m  Handel's  "Messiah."  Mrs. 
Gibbs,  late  Miss  Graddon,  also  assisted ;  thia 
lady  who  was  so  popular  at  Vauxhall  Ghu^ 
dens  some  years  smce,  is  an  especial  ftvoor- 
ite  at  New  York.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood  con- 
tinue to  attract  at<the  Park  Theatre :  no  80<Hier 
is  one  engagem^it  concluded  with  these 
talented  singers  than  another  is  immediately 
offered  them ;  but  they  are  now  going  to 
New  Orleans. 


SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  distant  colony  of 
Adelaide  have  a  Victoria  Theatre,  at  which 
operatic  and  other  performances  are  given. 
Auber's  ^'Masaniello"  has  been  produced 
with  considerable  success.  The  principal 
^rts  were  thus  cast:  Fenella,  Mrs.  Cameron  $ 
Guiseppe,  Mr.  Buckingham,  and  Masaniello^ 
Mr.  (Jamenxi.  Mr.  Levy  and  Mrs.  Mans- 
field are  also  fiivourite  singers. 


LONDON. 

CovBNT  Gabdbn.  —  The  most  attractive 
feature  at  this  theatre  has  been  Shakspeare's 
"  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  arranged  with 
music  by  Mr.  T.  Cooke  from  Beethoven, 
Purcell,  Mendelssohn,  Stevens,  Hewn,  and 
some  original  songs  and  choruses  from  his 
own  pen.  This  piece  acts  better  almost  than 
any  of  Shakspeare's  plays.  The  elassicaly 
the  f airy y  and  the  homely  characters  require 
no  highly  wrought  acting  to  carry  tnem 
through,  and  with  the  aid  of  pleasing  music, 
fine  scenery,  and  the  best  talent  the  theatre 
affords,  everything  conspired  to  render  this 
one  of  the  most  perfect  performances  we 
have  witnessed.  Madame  Vestris's  excellent 
singing,  although  some  parts  of  her  voice  are 
slightly  impaired,  is  still  very  attractive,  be- 
cause her  superior  knowledge  enables  her  to 
produce  the  best  effects. 

Mr.  Planch§'s  adaptation  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  comedy  of  the  "  Spanish  Curate" 
has  been  increasing  in  popularity,  owing  to 
judicious  curtailment,  and  the  leaving  out  all 
obnoxious  phrases.  The  beauty  of  this  come- 
dy consists  in  the  arrangement  of  the  plots, 
by  which  the  audience  are  unable  to  foretell 
what  will  transpire  in  each  succeeding  act, 
and  yet  at  the  conclusion  of  each  act  the 
principal  plot  is  so  constructed  that  the  whole 
terminates  in  a  most  admirable  manner.     In 
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the  petite  comeAj  of  "  Faahionable  Arrivals," 
MadiBuiie  Vestris  delighted  her  audiences  by 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  ballads  we  have 
heard  for  some  time ;  it  was  composed  by 
Mr.  I.  H.  Tully,  and  is  entitled  '^Lovely 
Night."  The  new  Christmas  pantomime, 
"  The  Castle  of  Otranto,  or  the  Giant  Hel- 
met," has  been  most  effectively  got  up,  and 
is  likely  to  prove  as  attractive  as  "  Harle- 
quin and  the  Merrie  Devil  of  Edmonton," 
which  was  represented  so  many  nights  last 
season. 

Haymabket. — The  lessee  of  this  delightful 
theatre  afforded  another  treat  to  the  patrons 
of  old  English  comedy,  by  the  revival  of  the 
"  Road  to  Ruin,"  Mrs.  CentHvre's  "  Won- 
der," and  O'Keefe's  "  Wild  Oats."  Mr. 
James  Wallack,  by  his  personification  of  the 
principal  character  in  each  of  these  delight- 
ful comedies,  displayed  considerable  ability. 
His  talents  are  so  versatile  and  useM  that  we 
trust  Mr.  Webster  will  take  care  to  secure 
his  services  for  the  next  season,  and  thereby 
prevent  his  return  to  America. 

Sir  Edward  Lyiton  Bulwer's  new  comedy, 
with  the  simple  title,  "Money,"  has  been 
most  successfully  produced,  but  Sir  Edward's 
production  is  not  a  genuine  comedy,  reflect- 
mg  the  manners  and  the  spirit  of  his  day,  al- 
though it  contains  some  broad  caricature  out- 
lines which  were  made  the  most  of  by  Rees, 
Strickland,  Wrench,  and  F.  Vining.  Mr. 
Macready  did  all  that  fine  acting  could  ac- 
complish, but  the  character  of  Evelyn  is  evi- 
dendy  unnatural,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  Grraves  (Mr.  Webster).  The  mise  en 
scene  is  superb,  and  the  play,  on  the  whole, 
deserved  and  will  run  through  the  season. 

Druby  Lane.  —  Concerts  d'Hiver. — Mr. 
Eliason  may  be  congratulated  on  the  success 
which  has  attended  these  delightful  concerts. 
The  truly  elegant  manner  in  which  the  thea- 
tre is  fitted  up,  particularly  the  whole  of  the 
stage  department,  with  its  ceiling  of  fluted 
silk,  its  looking-glasses,  and  musical  clocks,  is 
a  strong  incentive  to  visitors.  The  program- 
mes have  been  rich  and  varied,  and  the  mu- 
sic has  been  magnificently  executed,  owing, 
in  no  trifling  degree,  to  the  unequalled  con- 
ductor, Mons.  F.  Musard.  The  solos  have 
also  been  most  effectively  given  by  Lazarus, 
CoUinet,  Koenig,  Dantonet,  Frisch,  and  Miil- 
ler.  Mathew  Locke's  music  to  "  Macbeth," 
and  Purcell's  "King  Arthur,"  have  been 
very  loudly  and  deservedly  applauded,  and  the 
lessee  deserves  our  thanks  for  bringing  for- 
ward these  splendid  specimens  of  our  early 
English  composers.  Musard's  arrangement 
of  the  "Grand  scene  Sataniaue,"  from 
Meyerbeer's  "  Robert  le  Diable,  is  most  ex- 
cellent, and  was  extremely  well  received. 


Rossini's  overture  to  "  William  Tell,"  and 
Auber's  "  Fra  Diavolo,"  continue  to  be  the 
most  especial  favourites. 

As  this  noble  theatre  is  probably  doomed 
to  remain  for  a  considerable  time  wiUiout  a  les- 
see, who  would  be  actuated  by  a  wish  to  up-, 
hold  and  produce  the  real  and  genuine  drama, 
it  is  far  better  that  it  should  be  devoted  to 
the  present  refined  species  of  entertainments, 
than  those  with  which  it  has  of  late  years 
been  degraded.  Experience  has  proved  that 
Mr.  Balfe  is  almost  the  only  man  capable  of 
effectively  producing  operatic  peformances 
worthy  of  this  theatre,  and  be  is  too  cautious 
to  venture  on  the  undertaking ;  Mr.  Webster, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  been  too  shrewd  to 
allow  Mr.  Macready  to  remain  disengaged ; 
thereby  securing  the  chief  dramatic  tslent  in 
the  companies  of  Covent  Garden  and  the 
Haymarket.  Mr.  Eliason  will  do  well  to 
continue  to  supply  the  public  with  the  same 
species  of  "sublime  sounds"  they  have  of 
late  been  delighted  with. 

Peincbss's  Theatee. — Mr.  Willy,  the 
celebrated  violinist,  deserves  the  highest  praise 
for  opening  this  superb  little  theatre,  which 
for  the  taste  and  elegance  of  its  decoration  is 
altogether  unrivalled.  In  construction  it  is 
very  like  the  Italian  Opera-house.  There 
are  four  tiers  of  boxes,  all  of  which,  except 
the  middle  portion  of  the  second  row,  are 
private.  The  front  of  the  first  tier  is  divided 
into  compartments,  each  of  which  is  richly 
ornamented  with  scrolls,  surrounding  a  figur- 
ed medallion  in  relief,  and  is  bordered  by  a 
gilt  moulding.  The  front  of  the  second  tier 
is  equally  divided^  each  compartment  having 
for  its  centre  a  large  oval  blue  stone  in  imi- 
tation of  turquoise,  the  bright  colouring  of 
which  has  a  fine  effect  in  the  general  compo- 
sition ;  and  the  upper  tier  has  its  divisions 
filled  with  various  little  devices.  The  ceil- 
ing is  circular,  and  is  supported  upon  a  series 
of  arches,  each  forming  an  opening  to  the 
upper  row  of  boxes ,  and  the  drapery  of  the 
latter,  from  the  lower  circle  to  the  roof,  is 
composed  of  the  richest  crimson  silk  damask 
The  chandelier  is  altogether  unique  in  its 
character,  and  exceedingly  beautiflil.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  where  much  gilding  and  deco- 
ration are  resorted  to,  they  produce  a  heavy 
sombre  effect  5  but  here,  with  the  most  elabo- 
rate profiision  of  gold  and  ornaments,  every- 
thing is  in  correct  taste.  As  a  specimen  of 
fency  architecture,  the  Princess's  Theatre  is 
a  perfect  gem.  The  promenade  concerts, 
under  the  direction  of  the  able  lessee,  have 
been  most  effectively  performed  5  Mr.  Willy 
has  drawn  around  him  first-rate  talent: 
Messrs.  Tutton,  Baumann,  Richardson,  Dan- 
I  do,  and  Mac^lane,  are  established  fiivour- 
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tie^';  anA  the  public  cannot  spend  an  hour 
m'ore  advantageously  than  by  visiting  this  de- 
lightful theatre,  where  the  eye  as  well  as  the 
elu*  may  be  iully  gratified.  A  piece  called 
Beethoven's  "Battle  Sinfonia"  and  "Bou- 
quet des  Dames,"  have  been  very  successful- 
ly performed.  The  latter  consists  of  several 
melodies  from  the  works  of  eminent  compos- 
ers, concluding  with  music,  descriptive  of  an 
earthquake,  post-horn,  cracking  of  whips,  coro- 
nation processions,  firing  of  cannon,  flourish- 
es of  trumpets,  ringing  of  bells,  and  con- 
cludes with  a  grand  triumphal  march  by 
Strauss. 

These  amusements  have  unquestionably 
given  the  metropolitan  public  an  opportunity, 
never  before  offered,  of  hearing  good  music 
finely  executed.  Mr.  Willy  has  engaged 
Harper,  and  has  successfully  produced  a 
selection  fix)m  Handel's  "Acis  and  Gala- 
tea." The  solo  performers,  at  this  theatre, 
are  fully  equal  to  any  other  performers  in 
England. 

Pkince's  Theatre,  St.  James's, — ^The 
scheme  entered  into  by  the  Messrs.  Bamett 
at  the  Prince's  Theatre  has  been  a  complete 
fidlure.  No  manager  in  that  locality  will 
ever  make  a  theatre  pay,  and  the  unfortunate 
selection  of  a  weak  composition,  called  "Fri- 
dolin,"  by  Mr.  Romer,  threw  a  complete 
damp  on  the  commencement  of  this  attempt 
to  resuscitate  the  National  English  Opera. 
The  public  are  beginning  to  know  too  much 
of  good  music  to  be  drawn  anywhere  to  hear 
inferior  works  by  persons  unaccustomed  to 
operatic  writing.  We  regret  Mr.  John  Bar- 
nett's  loss,  for  he  is  a  man  of  first-rate  talent 
as  a  composer,  and  his  relative,  Mr.  Morris 
Bamett,  is  a  clever  manager. 

English  Opera  House. — ^Mons.  Laurent, 
sen.,  under  whose  superintendence  the  first 
Promenade  concert  in  this  country  was  given, 
will  open  this  theatre  with  "  Soirees  Musi- 
cales,"^  having  a  corps  of  no  less  than  80 
vocal  and  instrumental  performers  of  first-rate 
talent ;  the  whole  under  the  direction  of  Sig- 
nor  Negri,  will  be  well  worthy  of  public  pa- 
tronage. It  will  be  a  reproach  if  Uie  getters 
up  of  so  delightful  a  species  of  entertainment 
do  not  receive  a  share  of  that  patronage 
which  is  conferred  upon  others.  The  singers 
engaged  are  Eraser,  Signor  Paltoni,  from  the 
San  Carlos  at  Naples,  Signers  Galli  and  Giu- 
bilei^  Miss  Nunn,  of  the  royal  theatre  Milan, 
fi>r  prima  donna,  Mdlle.  Pauline  Sonta,  and 
Madande  Pilati,  from  the  Theatre  Frangais. 

Olympic  Theatre. — ^Mr.  Butler  closed 
this  theatre  after  a  short  campaign,  during 
which  be  was  enabled  to  fill  the  theatre 
nightly;  it  has  recently  been  advertised  as 
to  let. 


Queen's  Theatre. — This  theatre  pro- 
gresses most  favourably,  and  we  are  decid- 
edly of  opinion  that  me  lessee,  Mr.  C.  J. 
James,  is  worthy  of  a  better  theatre.  The 
pantomime,  "  Georgy  Porgey,"  is  one  of  the 
best  at  the  minor  houses,  and  has  a  very  well 
executed  Diorama,  painted  by  the  lessee. 
The  "Silver  Crescent"  succeeded  "Jack 
Sheppard,"  and  has  becone  an  established 
favourite. 

The  J^ational  Drama. — So  long  back  as 
the  year  1827,  a  writer  well  acquainted  with 
the  subject  seems  to  have  entertained  pro- 
phetic misgivings  respecting  the  decline  of 
the  drama.  In  alludii^  to  the  music  meet- 
ings at  Bagnigge  Wells,  The  Rotunda,  &c. 
&c.,  where  singing,  smoking,  and  drinking 
prevailed,  he  says,  "  The  dr^a  is  a  nationd 
good ;  it  should  be  guarded  by  government, 
and  these  innovations  quelled  as  nuisances. 
I^  as  I  deeply  fear,  a  few  years  will  increase 
these  Apollonian  and  Bacchanalian  resorts, 
and  decrease  our  theatres,  I  shall  have  some 
satisfaction  in  remembering  that,  humble  as 
my  power  was,  I  was  the  first  to  raise  my 
voice  against  a  system  injurious  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  stage,  and  destructive  to  the 
respectability  of  its  professors."  These  pro- 
phecies have  been  more  than  fiilfilled ;  what 
do  we  now  see  1  Concert-rooms,  with  pub- 
lic performances,  opened  in  most  of  the  great 
taverns  of  this  metropolis,  to  the  manifest  in- 
jury of  all  the  minor  theatres,  nay,  the  prin- 
cipal theatres  themselves  are  turned  into  JPio- 
menade  Concert-Rooms,  at  a  shilling  admis- 
sion. The  instrumental  music  is  well  per- 
formed ;  the  greater  the  degradation  we  can- 
not but  think  it  upon  all  artists  who  have 
hitherto  upheld  the  National  Drama  and 
Opera.  Will  any  one  say  there  is  not  as 
much  talent  now  in  England  as  there  ever 
was,  if  we  include  those  artistes  who  have 
been  driven  to  America  1  Clever  composers, 
good  singers  (excepting  a  first-rate  tenor, 
which  we  have  not),  and  all  means  and  ap- 
pliances to  boot  for  carrying  on  such  enter- 
tainments, and  yet  the  public  are  deprived  of 
one  of  their  most  rational  amusements,  because 
no  experienced  man  of  sense  and  capital  can  be 
found  who  will  undertake  the  management, 
and  by  forming  a  School  for  Dramatic  Actors 
and  Singers,  pave  the  way  for  the  restoration 
of  the  National  Theatres  to  their  former  dig- 
nity and  efficiency.  "  Your  theatres  are  too 
large  for  seeing  and  hearingj^^  say  one  party. 
There  is  some  truth  in  this ;  but  the  &cts  he 
another  way.  The  system  of  Star-ing,  intro- 
duced by  Mn  Elliston,  has  more  than  any  other 
circumstance  contributed  to  undermine  the 
drama.  Here  we  will  suppose  a  singer  de- 
manding 60  guineas  a  wedc,  while  the  mana- 
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get  knows  he  never  ^m  drtiw  one«4eitth  pait 
of  that  mm  to  the  faouse.  An  actrefls  like- 
wise demands  ^  guineas  per  night,  four 
nights  in  the  week.  This  may  answer  the 
manager's  purpose  bettek'  if  she  is  veiy  beau- 
tiful and  very  talented,  but  still  this  system  of 
starring  must  be  injurious,  as  the  enormous 
expense  prevents  the  manager  from  engaging 
respectable  talent  to  fill  up  the  subordinate 
parts.  Every  lover  of  the  drama  must  regret 
with  us  the  decline  of  their  favourite  amuse- 
ment, nor  do  we  see  any  immediate  prospect 
of  its  renovation. 

Philhabmonic  SoaETT. — The  directors 
chosen  far  the  ensuing  season  are  Cramer, 
Anderson,  Bishop,  Loder,  T.  Codce,  Lucas, 
and  Neate,  and  iiie  days  of  performance  will 
be  March  1,  15th,  29th ;  April  19tfa  i  May 
3d,  27th,  3l8t ;  and  June  14th. 

Exeter  Hall. — ^A  new  oratorio,  by  Dr. 
Elvey,  entitled  the  '^Resurrection  and  Ascen* 
aion,  has  been  most  successfully  produced ; 
it  is  unquestionably  a  composition  of  great 
merit. 

Madame  Dulcken  and  Benedict  intend 
giving  two  historical  concerts. 

Liszt  is  now  performing  at  Dublin ;  he  is 
accompanied  on  his  musical  tour  by  J.  Parry, 
Miss  Steele,  and  Miss  Bassano;  the  whole 
are  under  Lavenu*s  direction. 

Blagxjve,  Lindley,  Hobbs,  Miss  Birch, 
Mrs.  Fiddes,  late  Miss  Cawse,  have  been 
giving  concerts  with  great  success  in  Scot- 
land. 

The  Memoirs  of  Beethoven,  translated 
from  Schindler's  work,  with  several  additions 
by  Moscheles,  is  nearly  ready  for  publication. 

A  new  musical  society  has  iust  been  form- 
ed at  Islington,  called  the  '^  Islington  Ama- 
teur Society."  The  first  vocal  and  instru- 
mental talent  in  London  are  engaged.  The 
two  first  concerts  went  off  extremely  well. 

Three  concerts  have  been  given  at  a  new 
institution  in  Great  Smith-street,  Westnun- 
ster. 


REVIEW  OF  NEW  MUSIC. 

It  is  our  intention  to  notice  the  superior 
musical  works,  published  during  the  inter- 
vening time  between  the  publication  of  this 
Review : 

Vocal. — Italian:  No.  1.  "Eri  cara!  Eri  si 
bella."  Romanza.  P.  D.  Guglielmo. 
No.  2.  "  Per  la  gloria  d'  adoravi." 
Buononcini.  No.  3.  Recit.  '*  Ate  O 
Signore,"  ed  Aria  «  Re  del  Cielo," 
composed  for  Miss  Maason  by  Frede- 
rick W.  Homcastle. 


The  first  of  these  pieces  comes  reoeiBk- 
mended  by  a  name  to  be  respected  by  mu- 
sicisDs.  it  is  a  polacca  for  a  mezzo  soprano, 
of  a  ideasing  and  unpretending  character. 

No.  2. — Is  a  rejmnt  of  a  veiy  ^ective 
bass  song,  sung  by  Mr.  Phillips  at  the  An- 
cient Concerts. 

No.  3.— Is  a  fine  expressive  compositicm  in 
the  Mosart  school  of  writins,  fiill  of  exquisite 
expression,  finely  conducted  modulation,  and 
passages  adapted  to  the  voice  and  style  of  the 
first  contralto  singer  in  England. 

Vocal.— JEng/wA ;  No.  1.  "The  Violet." 
Canon.  Three  voices.  G.  Hogarth. 
No.  2.  "The  lights  are  feir."  Ballad. 
Ditto.  No.  3.  "The  Fishermen." 
Scandinavian  Melody.  Sophie  Ostein 
gaard.  No.  4.  and  5.  Original  Jaco- 
bite Songs,  "  The  Hill  of  Lochiel," 
and  "  The  Piper  o'  Dundee,"  arranged 
by  Miss  Masscm.  No.  6.  "  The  Dawn 
of  the  Spring."  Song.  Frederick  W. 
Homcastle.  No.  7.  "  The  Gossamer." 
Cavatma.  Ditto.  No.  8.  "The 
Merry  MiU."  Song.  W.  Glover. 
No.  9.  "  The  Four  Travellers."  Third 
Comic  Round.  Frederick  W.  Hom- 
castle. 

"The  Violet,"  No.  1. — Is  a  pleasing  vocal 
round,  and  will  be  an  acceptable  addition  to 
private  concerts. 

No.  2. — ^Is  a  ballad  of  the  old  English  style 
of  simple  expression,  as  superior  to  the  usual 
run  of  shop  music  as  the  true  race  of  English 
composers  were  to  the  multitudinous  pre- 
tenders who  now  infest  the  musical  art. 

In  No.  3.  we  discern  an  original  northern 
melody,  simple,  and  depending  entirely  upon 
the  expression  of  the  words. 

Nos.  4.  and  5. — ^Are  two  more  specimens 
of  Jacobite  Songs.  "  Lochiel"  is  a  beautiful 
melody;  "The  Piper  o'  Dundee,"  a  quaint 
and  spirited  air,  though  in  the  minor  key  $  is 
known  to  the  frequenters  of  the  Old  English 
opera  times,  from  having  been  introduced 
into  the  Poor  Soldier,  commencing  "Last 
Night  a  little  drowsy." 

No.  6. — ^Is  an  elegant  song,  with  a  pure 
style  of  poetical  feeling  pervading  it ;  the 
usual  characteristic  of  this  composer's  musical 
ideas. 

No.  7. — A  fiury  cavatina,  somewhat  more 
ambitious,  but  certain  of  popularity  when 
well  known.    It  is  for  a  soprano  voice. 

No  8.~Is  a  pleasing  little  son^.  The  me- 
lody is  well  adapted  to  the  sentiment  of  the 
poetry. 

No.  9. — Is  a  proof,  if  any  were  wanting, 
that  the  talent  of  catch  and  glee  writing  st^* 
remains  in  all  its  vigour,  under  every  circi 
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stance  of  depression  Aat  any  branch  of  musi- 
cal composition  can  suffer.  Mr.  Homcastle's 
last  round,  '^  Music  in  London,"  we  thought 
could  not  be  matched  for  its  ludicrous  effect; 
but  in  the  "  Four  Travellers,"  he  has  intro- 
duced an  ad  libitum  coughing  and  sneezing 
accompaniment  that  no  four  singers,  we  ven- 
ture to  say,  can  steadily  sing  it  through  with- 
out themselves  giving  way  to  the  most  irre- 
pressible cachinnations. 

No.  10.  "  Love  in  Idleness."  1 1.  "  Fairy 
lead  them  up  and  down."  And  12.  ^^  Over 
Hill,  over  Dale."  Songs  in  "  The  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream."     By  T.  Cooke. 

The  last  of  these  is  an  extremely  pretty 
song. 

The  two  first  are  more  suited  to  their  place 
in  the  play. 

In  the  press,  "  A  New  Treatise  on  English 
and  Italian  Singing,  with  Observations  upon 
all  the  essential  parts  of  the  Vocal  Art."  By 
Mr.  Homcastle,  of  her  Majesty's  Chapel 
Royal.  The  well  known  taste,  judgment, 
and  experience  of  this  professor  will  render 
such  a  work  invaluable  to  both  instructor  and 
pupil. 

Musical  Mathematics. — There  is  in  the 
Library  of  the  Royal  Institution  a  curious 
MS.  in  the  hand-writing  of  Dr.  Boyce,  called 
^^  Harmonics,  or  an  attempt  to  explain  the 
Principles  on  which  the  Science  oi  Music  is 
founded;"  it  was  purchased  by  Overend, 
Dr.  Boyce's  pupil,  for  fifty  guineas.  This  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  perfect  mathematical  work 
on  music  extant,  and  proceeding  from  the 

Sm  of  so  excellent  a  practical  musician  as 
r.  Boyce,  must  be  considered  a  valuable 
work  for  reference. 

Dibdin^s  Songs, — The  Lords  of  the  Ad- 
miralty have  given  orders  that  the  best  of 
Dibdin's  Songs  shall  immediately  be  distribut- 
ed throughout  the  navy.  Time  was  when 
few  of  our  tars  could  venture  among  his 
fellows  to  deny  that  he  knew  at  least  a 
dozen  of  these  admirable  national  melodies 
by  heart ;  and  the  days  are,  perhaps,  not  &r 
distant,  when  such  easy  and  innoxious  stimu- 
lants to  their  well-known  indomitable  courage 
may  be  useful. 

In  Twelfth  Night,  in  the  scene  where  the 
Clown,  Sir  Andrew  Ague  Cheek,  and  Sir 


Toby  Belch,  act  2,  scene  the  3d,  are  singing 

catches,  or  rather  fragments  of  catches,  there 
is  one  ''  To  whom  dnnke  thou,  Sir  Knave  1" 
The  whole  of  this  will  be  found  in  a  curious 
old  musical  work,  entitled,  ''  Fkmmelia  Mu- 
sicks  Miscellanie,  or  mixed  varietie  of 
pleasant  Roundelayes  and  delightfiil  Catches, 
of  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10  parts.  London, 
1609,  page  7."  Msdone  supposes  Shakspeare 
wrote  Twelfth  Night  in  the  year  1614 ;  if  so, 
this  old  work  may  be  considered  as  contain- 
ing the  original  catch ;  it  begins,  '^  Now  God 
be  with  Old  Simeon." 

Musical  Conductors. — In  an  dd  work, 
entitled,  *^  A  Comparison  between  the  French 
and  Italian  Musick  and  Opera,  1709,"  we 
find  that  only  a  few  years  before  this  time 
the  master  of  the  music  (id  est^  the  con- 
ductor,) had  an  elbow  chair  and  desk  placed 
on  the  stage !  where,  with  the  score  in  one 
hand,  and  a  stick  in  the  other,  he  beat  time 
on  a  table  put  there  for  that  purpose,  so  loud 
that  he  made  a  greater  noise  than  the  whole 
band,  on  purpose  to  be  heard  by  the  per- 
former. The  same  practice,  it  appears,, 
was  observed  in  London  about  the  same 
time. 

Ancient  and  Modem  Italian  Singers. — 
In  the  same  work  is  a  curious  account  of  the 
superiority  of  musical  knowledge  of  those 
Italian  singers  who  were  educated  in  the 
good  old  school  of  their  art  over  those  of  the 
present  day.  '^  The  Italians  are  so  perfect, 
and  if  I  may  use  the  expresnon  so  infallible, 
that  with  them  an  opera  is  performed  with 
the  greatest  exactness,  without  so  much  as 
beabng  time,  or  knowing  who  has  the  direc- 
tion of  the  music.  To  this  exactness  they 
join  all  the  embellishments  an  air  is  capable 
of;  they  run  a  hundred  sorts  of  divisions 
in  it ;  they  in  a  manner  play  with  it,  and 
teach  their  throats  to  echo  in  a  ravish- 
ing manner."  The  total  ignorance  of  their 
art  now  displayed  by  most  of  the  Italian 
singers  of  the  present  day,  is  in  ludicrous 
contrast  with  the  foregoing  account.  They 
are  literally  singers,  and  no  musicians,  if 
you  take  them  one  step  away  fit)m  their 
parts.  As  to  singing  at  sight,  the  first  ele- 
ments of  this  necessary  branch  of  a  musical 
education  seem  to  be  unknown  to  them,' 
excepting  in  the  instances  of  such  cultivated 
talent  as  Malibran,  Lablache,  &c. 


MISCELLANEOUS    LITERARY   NOTICES. 


GERMANY. 
The  number  of  students  in  the  seyeial  German 


Unirersities  at  the  recent  conclusion  of  the  aca- 
demical year,  and  the  nature  of  their  studies, 
we  have  been  at  some  pains  to  collect : 


Berlin 
Bonn 

Breslau    - 
Erlangen 
Giessen 
G^ttingen 
Halle       - 
Heidelberg 
Jena 

Ednigsberg 
Leipzig    - 
Marburg 
Munich    - 
Tobinffen 
Wlirtzburg 
And  at 
Copenhagen 


Theology. 
396 
172* 
284t 


JorivpradeDce. 
447 
214 
119 


Medicine. 
404 
122 
128 


402 
22 
145 
114 
267 

172 


87 
364 
168 

85 
366 

413 


115 

148 

72 

84 

220 

195 


Philovophy. 

Total. 

360 

1,788 

92 

627 

98 

629 

- 

328 

m 

404 

- 

693 

72 

676 

29 

622 

99 

484 

109 

392 

88 

941 

- 

287 

584 

1,545 

- 

726 

- 

422 

657 


177 


142 


60 


1,057 


The  royal  library  of  Berlin  has  been  aug^  * 
mented  by  69,418  yds.  during  the  last  ten  years. 
Dr.  Buscbmaan,  the  principal  librarian  and 
publisher  of  the  posthumous  works  of  W.  yon 
Humboldt,  the  linguist,  intends  publishing  a  new 
work,  *^  Ueber  die  Spracken des  grouen  Ocean;" 
the  celebrated  poem,  Brata  YuddhOf  he  intends 
giring  in  the  original  text,  with  a  translation, 
explanations,  and  a  glossary,  to  which  is  to  be 
added  a  comparative  grammar  of  the  West 
Malayian  dialect. 

The  King  of  Prussia  has  settled  an  annual 
pension  of  150/.  on  Ludwig  Tieck,  and  has  invit- 
ed the  two  brothers  Grimm  to  reside  permanent- 
ly at  Berlin. 

The  King  of  Bohemia  has  signified  his  inten- 
tion of  erecting  a  monument  at  Cassel,  in  me- 
mory of  Johannes  von  Mttller,  the  historian ; 
and  the  good  people  of  Kempen  also  intend 
erecting  a  similar  testimony  to  the  memory  of 
Thomas  von  Kempen. 


The  King  of  Prusaa  has  lately  presented  the 
public  library  at  Berlin  with  the  autograph  MSS. 
of  the  Egmont  of  Goethe,  and  a  Philosophical 
and  Theological  Treatise  by  Herder.  The  same 
institution  has  also  received  some  interesting 
acquisitions  from  the  captain  of  a  Prussian  ves- 
sel, recently  arrived  from  China,  and  who 
made  some  advantageous  purchases  of  rare 
Chinese  books  during  his  stay  at  Canton. 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  German  scho- 
lars and  philologists  was  held  at  Gotha  on  the 
29th  inst.  Professor  Rost  presided,  and  was 
ably  supported  by  Jacobs,  Hermann,  Thiersch, 
Lachmann,  Gottling,  Bemhardy,  Osann,  Ritschl, 
Nitzsch,  Gerlach,  Fritzsche  and  Hand.  After 
some  preliminary  business  the  company  pro- 
ceeded in  43  carnages  provided  for  the  occasion 
by  the  town  of  Gotha,  to  the  ducal  palace  of 
Reinhardsbrunn,  where  th^|r  were  graciously 
received  by  the  Duke  and  Prince  Ernest,  who 
had  prepared  a  sumptuous  banquet.    The  Duke 
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afterwards  attended  them  through  the  pleasure 
grounds,  conyersing  with  the  utmost  uTability 
and  kindness  to  each  of  his  guests. 

A  catalogue  raisonne  of  the  MSS.  in  the  se- 
natorial library  of  Leipzig  has  just  been  pub- 
lished ;  the  execution  of  this  laborious  task  re- 
flects the  greatest  credit  upon  its  careful,  judi- 
cious and  learned  editors,  Naumann,  de  Bose, 
Delitzsch,  and  Fleischer. 

The  valuable  collection  of  books  and  MSS. 
of  the  Chevalier  von  Sch6nfeld,  has  been  pub- 
licly sold  at  Vienna,  including  his  heraldico-ge- 
nealogical  archives  of  nobility,  coloured  coUec- 
tions  of  armorial  bearings,  old  Grerman  poems, 
in  MS.  &c.  &c. 

The  memoirs  of  Earl  Immerman,  the  drama- 
tic poet,  who  died  at  DUsseldorf,  on  25th  August 
last,  will  be  shortly  published  at  Hamburg  in 
two  volumes. 

The  total  income  of  the  University  of  Leip- 
zig has  been  estimated  at  241,150/.,  the  annual 
expenses  amount  to  13,350/.,  of  which  aa;iount 
5,430/.  is  annually  advanced  by  the  state  until 
1843.  The  professors  annually  receive  6,375/., 
and  other  officers  1,550/.  The  annual  cost  of 
the  library  is  530/.,  and  the  botanical  gardens 
145/.  The  number  of  professors  i^  35 ;  of  these, 
6  superintend  the  theolc^cal,  10  the  medical, 
13  the  philosophical,  and  6  the  juridical  clas- 
ses. 

Moritz  Retzsch  has  at  length  published  his 
outlines  to  Shakspeare's  Tempest;  the  work 
contains  thirteen  plates,  with  text  and  explana- 
tions in  German,  French,  and  English.  The 
preface  and  explanations  are  by  Dr.  H.  Ulrici, 
of  Halle,  who  states  that  **  in  the  former  parts 
(viz.  Macbeth^  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Hamlet,  and 
King  Lear)  the  remarks  were  all  printed  to- 
gether, instead  of  being  annexed  to  the  several 
Sketches  they  were  intended  to  illustrate.  By 
this  arrangement  they  lost  a  great  part  of  their 
interest.  The  introduction  and  explanatory^  re- 
marks to  the  Tempest  are  accordingly  written 
at  greater  length,  and  upon  a  broader  basis  than 
in  the  preceding  part  of^the  sketches. 

Professor  Albrecht  has  been  appointed  to  the 
vacant  chair  in  the  University  of  Leipzig,  and 
the  King  of  Saxony  has  conferred  on  him 
the  title  of  Hofrath.  Professor  Ewald  is  at 
Tubingen,  and  Dahlmann  has  accepted  the  in- 
yitation  to  Bern ;  so  that  of  the  seven  GrOttingen 
professors  whose  fate  ha?  excited  such  great 
interest  in  Europe,  Grervinus  and  Weber  alone 
remain  without  an  appointment  The  former 
is  rich,  and  will  most  probably  prefer  continuing 
his  literary  career  of  histoncal  investigation; 
the  services  of  the  latter,  well  known  as  one  of 
the  first  natural  philosophers  of  his  time,  will 
doubtless  be  eagerly  secured  as  soon  as  a  va- 
cancy shall  be  found  in  one  of  the  German 
universities. 

The  first  number  of  a  ioumal,  called  Archiv 
Chesky^  has  just  appeared  in  Bohemia,  and  has 
excited  great  attention.  It  is  published  at  the 
expense  of  the  Bohemian  Diet,  and  under  the 
editorship  of  the  leamed  historian  F.  Patacky. 
The  work  promises  to  throw  great  light  on  the 
history,  manners,  and  philosophy  of  Bohemia, 
as  it  is  intended  to  make  a  critical  selection 


from  the  aichives  and  public  documents  in  the 
Bohemian  language. 

It  would  appear  that  some  modifications  of 
the  Austrian  censorship  are  in  progress,  as  the 
Conversations  Lexicon,  published  by  Brockhaus 
firom  Leipzig,  on  liberal  principles,  which  was 
formerly  strictly  prohibited,  is  now  admitted 
into  the  Austrian  dominions. 

Several  works  on  German  literature  have  recent- 
ly appeared ;  most  of  them,  howeyer,  are  works 
(U  a  yery  inferior  description.^  Dr.  Laube  has 
published  one  of  higher  pretensions ;  but  the  only 
one  which  displays  the  necessary  research  is 
that  by  Professor  Gervinus,  which  has  reached 
a  fourth  yolume.  It  treats  of  the  commenoe- 
ment  of  the  modem  period  which  preceded  the 
great  revival  of  the  German  literature,  and  al- 
though somewhat  lengthy,  displays  many  in- 
teresting features  of  the  dawn  whicn  afterwards 
brightened  into  such  a  glorious  day;  and  the 
student  who  has  patience  to  follow  the  author 
through  this  uninteresting  period,  will  haye  a 
clearer  idea  of  the  gradual  progress  of  the  revival 
than  he  can  gather  from  the  brief  remarks  in 
Groethe's  Autobiography. 

A  new  translation  of  the  works  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  into  German,  by  Mr.  Clifford,  has  been 
announced;  and  Mr.  Moriarty  has  translated 
Master  Humphrey's  Clockj  Sam  Slick,  and 
TumbtdVs  Austria,  into  the  same  language. 

The  celebrated  historian  and  politician.  Earl 
von  Rotheck,  died  on  the  26th  of  November. 
His  history,  althoUjg[h  it  displays  no  great  depth 
of  research,  was  written  in  an  easy,  popular  style, 
and  has  reached  the  fourteenth  edition.  Profes- 
sor Hermann,  of  the  University  of  Leipzig, 
celebrated  his  jubilee  on  the  19th  inst.  (Decem- 
ber|,  having  been  fifty  yeara  a  Doctor  of  Philo- 
sopny. 

The  translation  of  Sir  H.  Davy*sManoirs  and 
Salmonia  by  Dr.  Neubert  deserves  honourable 
mention.  The  translator  has  exhibited  equal 
care  and  ability,  and  the  poems  are  rendered 
with  much  gmte  and  feeling.  Professor  Wagner, 
the  successor  of  Blumenbach,  in  his  introduction, 
after  adding  his  meed  of  praise  to  the  manner 
in  which  Dr.  Neubert  has  performed  his  task, 
concludes  with  a  request  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Geneva,  which  we  think  it  our  duty  to  lay 
before  the  English  public.  "When  I  visited 
Davy's  grave  Uiis  summer  (1839),  I  found  the 
inscription  almost  obliteratea ;  it  stands  in  need 
of  repair;  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  Ladr  Davy 
has  leh  a  bequest  for  its  preservation,  tke  sa^> 
plus  of  which  should  be  ffiven  as  prizes  on 
scientific  subjects,  by  which  Sir  Humphrey's 
memory,  it  is  true,  is  brought  more  Iivingly 
before  us  than  in  monuments  of  stone  or  metal. 
And  yet  it  excites,  or  at  least  it  did  excite  in  me. 
a  melancholy  feeling  to  witness  the  traces  of 
decay  in  this  fresh  monument  of  human  great- 
ness, so  recently  departed.'' 

Bums  is  at  present  a  great  object  of  attraction 
to  the  German  poets,  no  less  than  four  trans- 
lations having  recently  appeared.  Notwith- 
standing the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  many  of  the 
poems  and  son^  are  rendered  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  the  original.  We  have  likewise  seen 
the  first  part  of  a  translation  of  Shelley's  works. 
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probably  a  young  man,  has  not  equalled  the 
beautiful  rhythm  of  the  £n£[lish  poet.  We  fear 
that  the  long  prose  notes  will  find  but  too  many 
admirers. 

HOLLAND. 
Professor  Siebold  is  making  rapid  progress 
with  his  great  work  on  Japan ;  he  also  intends 
writing  a  History  of  every  Species  of  Arms  that 
have  been  in  use  by  all  nations.  He  has  dis- 
posed of  his  invaluable  collection  of  Japanese 
and  Chinese  antiquities  at  Levden  to  the  state ; 
although  he  had  several  noble  offers  from  the 
Duke  of  Orleans. 

FRANCE. 

The  academy  of  moral  and  political  philoso- 
phy at  Paris  have  offered,  among  other  prizes, 
one  of  60/.,  for  the  best  solution  of  Determiner 
le$  diffhrenees  qui  ont  existt  d  cet  igard  entre  les 
assembUes  et  le  parlements  d^Angleterre  et  faire 
connailre  les  causes  guiles  ont  emptchts  devenir^ 
comme  ces  demierSj  une  institution  reeuliire  de 
Pancienne  monarckie.  It  is  to  be  decided  early 
in  1842. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Histoire  Antedilur 
pienne  de  la  Chine,  or  Histoire  de  la  CMne 
jusqu^ttu  deluge  d*Yao  Pan  2298  avant  notre  ere, 
has  just  been  published  by  the  Marquis  de 
Fortia  dIJrban.  The  first  volume  excited  con- 
siderable attention  on  its  appearance. 

Felix  Ravaisson,  the  general  inspector  of  the 
public  and  royal  libranes  of  France,  has  dis- 
covered in  the  course  of  a  strict  sesjnch  of  the 
libraries  of  Tours,  Angers,  Avranches,  Alen^on, 
Falaise,  a  general  history  by  Julius  Flams,  a 
work  by  Scorns  Erigena,  hitherto  unknown,  a 
Fia^ent  by  Guido  de  Arezzo,  the  celebrated 
musician  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  twenty- 
four  of  Voltaire's  letters  to  Turgot,  which  have 
never  been  printed. 

Eugene  Pelletan,  the  fashionable  novel  writer, 
has  just  published  a  new  romance  under  the 
title  of  La  Lampe  eteinte,  which  is  likely  to 
prove  as  attractive  as  his  Elie  Arvert. 

The  fifth  volume  of  Roux  Ferrand's  work, 
Progr^s  de  la  Civilisation  en  Europe  depuis 
Pire  chretienne  jusqu'au  19me  siecle  has  been 
published.  The  sixth  and  last  volume  will  ap- 
pear in  January. 

BELGIUM. 
Altmeyer,  the  learned  professor  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Brussels,  has  just  published  an  historical 
work  of  great  interest,  on  the  commercial  and  di- 
I^omatic  relations  of  the  Netherlands  with  the 
north  of  Europe  during  the  sixteenth  century. 

ITALY. 

Manzoni  is  engaged  upon  a  new  edition  of  his 
Promessi  Svosi,  to  which  he  intends  adding  the 
piece  Italv  nas  so  lonff  expected  firom  him, "  La 
i)olonna  infama  /"  and  in  lieu  of  the  many  Lom- 
bardisms  with  which  he  was  once  reproached, 
he  intends  substituting  the  most  elegant  Tuscan, 
an  improvement  highly  gratifying  to  the  lovers 
of  pure  Italian  literature^  for  this  new  edition 
Hayez  will  6npi>ly  the  vignettes. 

Andrea  Manei  is  encaged  in  conipleting  his 
tianalatioQ   of  Schiller^  works.       During  his  I 
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m  common  with  Aiberi,  in  translating  the 
German  classics,  which  are  to  form  a  part  of 
the  European  collection  about  to  be  published 
by  this  learned  and  accomplished  young  author. 

Two  hand-books,  one  for  Northern  and  the, 
other  for  Southern  Italy,  will  shortly  be  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Murray. 

The  first  part  of  an  ecclesiastical  dictioqary* 
entitled  Dixionario  di  erudizione  storico,  eccU' 
siastica  da  S.  Pietro  sino  ai  nostri  ^'omi,  by 
Graetano  Moroni,  has  just  appeared  m  Rome. 
It  explains  in  alphabetical  order  the  ceremonies 
and  the  history  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church* 
including  the  lives  of  the  saints,  martyrs,  3^0. 
The  work  is  printed  at  Venice,,and  a  part  is  to 
be  published  at  Rome,  under  favour  of  tne  Pope, 
every  month. 

SPAIN. 

Romero,  the  dramatic  author,  has  wriite»  a 

new  drama  entitled  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega^  and> 

which  has  proved  highly  attractive.    Tne  b^t 

Spanish  novels  of  the  present  day  are  Los  Ami^ 

fos  Enemigos,  El  Caballero  de  Madrid^  and 
OS  Hospitalarios  en  la  Jsla  de  Rodas* 
Madrid. — The  historical  society  have  just 
published  the  acts  of  the  cortes  of  Burgos  ia 
1374,  in  the  reign  of  Enrique  II.  of  Castile,  as  a 
continuation  to  the  Ordenamiento  de  Chancel" 
leria,  acts  of  the  Cortes  of  Castile. 

Don  Jose  Yanguas  y  Miranda  is  eDm[ed  in 
the  production  of  a  geogra[^ical,  statistical,  and 
historical  work  on  Navarre ;  it  will  be  entitled 
Diccionario  de  AMiguedades  del  Re$fno  d^ 
Navarra. 

A  new  journal  of  great  promiset  La,  Quard^^ 
lorze,  has  appeared  at  Malaga. 

SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 

It  is  with  great  regret  we  announce  that  Bishop 
Tegner,  the  ^eat  living  Swedish  poet,  auxli|or 
of  the  Frithioffs  Saga,  has  retired  from  his 
diocese  of  Wexio  to  Stockholm  much  afflicted 
in  his  health,  both  bodily  and  mental.  Insanityy 
it  appears,  is  hereditary  in  the  poet's  family : 
his  brother,  a  very  distinirashed  man,  died  insane, 
and  the  poet,  it  is  said,  has  continually  trem- 
bled at  the  prospect  of  a  similar  fate.  liis  last 
work  was  the  poetical  greeting  with  which,  oa 
the  5th  of  June  last,  as  director  of  the  Swediab 
academy,  he  congratulated  the  poets,  Atterbom 
and  Grafftram,  upon  their  admission  as  mem- 
bera  of  that  body.  In  this  performance  there 
may  be  discerned  the  scintillations,  though  not 
the  continued  vij^ur,  of  his  earlier  writings* 
He  is  now  living  m  retirement,  and  his  disorder, 
though  confirmed,  has  assumed  a  very  mild  and 
gentle  character. 

Chbistiama. — ^A  philological  society  has  been 
established  here,  the  membera  of  which  recently 
gave  a  feast  in  honour  of  Profeaior  Sverdrup, 
whose  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  ancient  lanr 
guage  deserve  the  highest  prsise.  The  Nor- 
wegian  Constitution  is  principally  his  work,  and 
shows  his  knowledge  is  not  confined  to  theoiy, 
but  extends  to  practice. 

RUSSIA. 
The  literary  world  at  St.  Petersburgh  have 
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been  favoured  by  the  arrival  amon^  them  of  the 
learned  Arab  Sheikh  Muhammad  ibn  Saab  ibn 
8uleyman  Ayad  al  Tantawy,  from  Egypt  He 
was  the  chief  lecturer  in  the  pillared  hall  of  the 
celebrated  mosque  Al-Aphar,  at  Kahira^  where 
his  fame  gathered  round  him  numerous  disciples, 
eager  in  the  pursuit  of  oriental  learning.  Of 
these,  two  have  since  distinguished  themselves, 
Fresnel  and  Weil;  the  former  is  the  spirited 
author  of  "  Lettres  sur  PHistoire  des  Arabes 
avant  Vlstamisme^''^  and  is  now  French  consul  at 
Dschidda ;  the  latter,  is  the  careful  translator  of 
(« The  Thousand  and  One  Nights,'  and  is  profess 
sor  of  the  oriental  language  at  Heildebers.  Both 
have  repeatedly  acknowledged  their  olnigations 
to  their  revered  master.  Russia  owes  the 
acquisition  of  this  great  scholar  to  the  Vice* 
chancellor  Nesselro&. 

TURKEY. 

A  weekly  journal  in  the  Turkish  language 
has  just  appeared ;  its  contents  are  political,  com- 
mercial, and  literary. 

A  Conseil  de  Medecme  has  been  established, 
before  which  all  medical  practitioners  are  to  be 
examined  before  a  diploma  is  granted.  M. 
Bernard,  Eallega  and  Dr.  Spitzer  have  been 
commissioned  to  form  a  medical  military 
board. 

GREECE. 

Athens. — The  university  has  had  232  stu- 
dents this  year ;  of  these  10  were  studying  the- 
oloffy,  137  jurisprudence,  30  medicine,  and  55 
philosophy.  There  were  19  ordinary  professors, 
and  2  extraordinary,  9  honorary  professors,  and 
4  tutors,  making  in  all  34  persons,  who  were 
thus  divided,  2  to  theologv,  10  jurisprudence,  8 
medicine,  and  14  philosopny. 

AMERICA. 
There  are  no  less  than  1555  magazines  and 
other  periodicals  published  in  the  United  States. 
Of  these,  267  appear  in  New  England,  274  in 
New  York,  253  in  Pennsylvania,  and  164  in 
Ohio. 

INDIA   AND   ORIENTAL   LITERATURE. 

In  the  library  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Compa- 
ny at  Leadenhall  Street,  there  are  about  1800 
volumes  of  manuscripts,  chiefly  written  ou 
palm-leaves,  in  the  Teluga,  Canarese,  or  Tamil 
character.  C.  P.  Brown,  Esq.,  a  very  talented 
contributor  to  the  ilfaJras  Journal ^  catalogued 
this  collection  during  his  sojourn  in  London,  and 
found  468  volumes  m  the  Tamil  character,  997 
in  the  Canarese,  336  in  the  Teluga,  and  about 
250  in  the  Devanegari,  Wandi-nagari  Benffali, 
or  Orissa  writing.  The  Literary  Society  of  the 
College  at  Madras  are  exceedingly  anxious  to 
have  these  MSS.  transmitted  to  Madras,  that 
the  collection  may  be  rendered  available -to  the 
learned  at  large. 

The  March  number  (26)  of  the  Madras  Jour' 
nal,  just  received,  contains  several  very  interest- 
ing articles;  among  others,  the  continuation 
^he  sixth  report  on  the  **  Examinationof  the 
Mackenzie  MSS.''  by  the  Rev.  W.  Taylor,  and 
an  '*  Essay  on  the  Creed,  Customs  and  Litera- 
ture of  the  Jangams,'*  by  C.  P.  Brown. 


The  Oriental  Translation  Conmiittee  in  Loq" 
don  have  announced  that  Mr.  Pascual  de 
Gayango's  translation  of  the  first  volume  of  Al 
Makkari's  History  of  the  Mahomedan  Dynasties 
in  Spain  is  now  ready  for  publication.  A  portion 
of  Ibn  Khalikan's  Biographical  Dictionary^ 
translated  by  Baron  de  Slane,  and  Dr.  Stephen- 
son's translation  of  the  Soma  Veda^  were  hiffhly 
approved  of;  the  latter  was  ordered  for  publi&> 
ation  under  the  superintendence  of  Professor 
Wilson.  The  second  volume  of  M.  Quatre- 
mdre's  translation  of  MakrizCs  History  of  the 
Mamluk  Sultans  of  Egypt  wzs  announced 'as 
being  in  the  press. 

Gay's  Fables  have  been  translated  into  Bengal 
verse,  and  published  by  the  translator,  the  Raja 
Kili  Krishna  Bahadur. 

The  two  first  volumes  of  a  History  of  India^ 
by  the  Hon.  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  comprise 
ing  the  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  periods,  are  in 
the  press. 

R.  H.  Schomburgk,  Esq.,  ,who  spent  several 
years  in  exploring  Guiana,  has  been  appointed 
by  her  majesty's  government  commissioner  for 
laying  down  the  lK>undaries  of  British  Guiana. 
His  recently  published  Views  in  the  Interior  of 
Guiana^  are  both  valuable  and  interesting ;  and 
his  lectures  at  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
were  received  with  such  approbation  that  the 
Society  awarded  him  their  gold  medal.  He 
has  already  left  London  to  fuml  his  appcanted 
duties  in  l&uth  America. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mr.  Frank  Hall  Standish,  so  well  known  to 
the  literary  as  well  as  to  the  antiquarian  world 
by  his  "SAoTM  of  the  Mediterranean,^ '^  Nor* 
them  Capitals,'^  and  by  his  more  recent  work, 
"  Seville  and  its  Vicinity,^'  is  busily  engaged  in 
that  city  writing  the  Life  of  the  Cardinal  Aime- 
nes. 

Mr.  Edmund  Bach,  of  the  British  Museum, 
author  of  "  A  Kev  to  Schiller's  Poems,"  has  a 
similar  "  Key  to  SchUler's  WiUiam  TeU  "  in  a 
forward  state. 

As  the  copyright  of  some  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
early  works  is  now  expiring,  preparations  are 
making  among  the  sn^er  booksellers  to 
bring  out  cheap  editions.  Waverley  is  al- 
ready in  type,  and  will  be  published  eariy  in 
1841. 

Oriental  Literattthe. — Professor  Wilson, 
the  celebrated  oriental  scholar,  has  an  '*  Intro- 
duction to  the  Grammar  of  the  Sanscrit  Lan- 
guage "  nearly  ready  for  publication. 

The  Meerza  Ibraheen,  professor  of  Persian 
in  the  East  India  College,  is  preparing  a  com- 
plete grammar  of  the  Persian  language,  to  be 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  East  India 
Company. 

Two  volumes  of  the  Kamoos^  a  celebrated 
Arabic  dictionary  with  the  Persian  translation, 
have  already  appeared,  and  the  two  last  vo- 
lumes are  in  the  press. 

Messrs.  Madden  &  Co.  have  iust  published 
the  Mitrahabba,  or  first  book  of  tne  Hitopadesot 
with  ^mmatical  analysis  and  vocabulary:  the 
work  IS  by  Professor  Johnson  of  the  East  India 
College. 


LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  NEW  WORKS 


PUBLISHED)  ON  THE  CONTINENT, 


From  October  to  December,  1840,  inclusive. 


THSOLOGT   AND  BCCLBBUmCAL  UISTORT. 

Acla  hUrtorico^ccIemaatica  secali  XIX.  Ton  Rhein. 
wald.    Hamburg    17t  6d 

Ambrotoh,  Ju].,  De  sacerdotibos  curialibos  diiaerta- 
tio.    Scripeit  etc.     Breslao 

Beaotfsnie,  de,  CoDvenatioiui  retigieuies  de  Napo- 
leon. Noa.l— 3.  8to  ParU  6b  Will  be  com- 
pleted in  10  Namben. 

Bondil,  Le  livre  de  paanmea,  traduit  aor  PH^breu, 
etc.  •  3  vols    8?o    Paris 

Creuzer'a  deutsche  Schriften,  neue  and  Terbeawrte. 
Vol.  II    Part  II     7  Plates    Darmstodt    5ii  6d 

Ellendorf,  Historisoh-kirchenrechtliohe  Bl&tter  fiir 
Deutschiand.  8vo  Vol  II  Part  III  Berlin 
3s  6d 

Ess,  Leander  van,  Die  heiliji^a  Sckriiten  des  altan 
Testamentes,  naeh  dem  Grqndtezte  ond  der 
Lateinischen  Valffa;a  and  den  neoen  Testaments. 
Bto    3  Parts    13s. 

Ewald,  Die  Propheten  des  Alton  Bundes,  erklArt 
yon  etc.    8?o    Stattgart    Vol  I     10s. 

Sn  >^7isS  nwHD,  FestgelMte  der  Isiaeliten  nach  der 
frottesdienstiichen  Ordnang  im  israelitisehen  Be- 
uause  la  Wien  and  in  mebreren  anderen  Gre- 
roeinden.    J  N  Mannheimer    3  vols    8?o    16s. 

Fraoenstaedt,  Stodien  uiid  Kritiken  zur  Theologie 
und  Philosophie  ?on  etc.    8?o    Berlin     13s. 

Gdrres,  Die  christliche  Mystik.  8to  Regensburg 
Vol  III    llsSd. 

Oregorii  Nazianieni,  S,  Carmina  selecta.  Aceedit 
NicetSB  Davidis  paraphrasis,  nanc  primum  e 
codice  Casano  edila.  Cura  Emesti  Dronke. 
8TO    Gottingen    48  6d. 

Grcgorios,  Sancti  patris  nostri  Gregorii  tbeologi 
Yulgo  Nanzienieni  archiepiscopi  Constantinopol- 
iUnt :  ed  Caillau.    3  ?ols  fol     P^ria     11/. 

Gr^po,  Trois  m^moires  reiatifs  &  IMiistoire  eccUii- 
astique  des  premiers  siteles.    8?o    Paris    8s  6d. 

Hiob.  Neu  fibenteUt  and  erl&utert  von  Dr  Jasti. 
8T0    Cassel    6s. 

Hoschke,  Ph,  Ueber  den  zur  Zeit  der  Gebort  Jeaa 
Christi  gehaltenen  Census.    8yo  Breslaa   4s  6d. 

Liber  PsaTmorom  secundum  optimas  Masoreiicas 
recensiooes,  adjecta  oeleberrima  Sebastiani  Cas. 
talionis  olim  professoris  Basilensis  latina  yersione, 
a  Dr  Biesenthal.    8vo    Berlin    4i  6d. 

Liebermann,  F,  Institutiones  thfx>logicc    Anctors 


etc.  Vol  I  complectens  prolegomena  in  uniTor- 
sam  tbeologiara  et  demonstrationem  religionis 
christiane.  Vol  II  complectens  demonstratio- 
nem catholicara.  Vol  III  complectens  theolegie 
specialis.    Vol  I    5  vols    Mayence    37s. 

Maidonati,  J,  Commentarii  in  quatuor  Evangelistas. 
Ad  optimorum  librorum  fidem  accoratisstme  re- 
cud  i  curavit  F  Sausen.  Vol  I  8?o  Mayence. 
6s. 

Matthies,  Erklarung  der  Pastoralbriefe.  8yo 
Grieibwald    14s  6. 

Neandor,  Das  Eine  und  Mannichfaltige  des  christ- 
licben  Lebens.    8yo    Berlin    7s. 

Niemeyer,  Collectionis  confessionom  in  ccclesis 
reformatis  publicatarum  appendix.    8yo.   Leipzig 

Prophets  veteres  pseudepigiaphi,  partim  ez  ^bys. 
sinico  yel  hebraico  sermonibus  latine  yersi.  £d 
A  F  Gfroerer    8yo    Stuttgart    13s. 

Schleiermacher's  s&mmtliche  Werke.  Part  I  Vol 
XI  Zur  Theologie  Von  E  Bonnell  8to  Ber- 
lin   13s. 

Strauss,  Die  christliche  Qlaubenslehre  in  ihrer 
geschichtlicben  Entwickleung  and  im  Kampfe 
mit  der  modemen  Wissenehaft  dargestellt  yon 
etc.    Vol  I     8vo    Tubingen    15s. 

Swedenborgii,  Eman.,  Adyersaria  in  libros  yeteris 
tsatamenti  historicoe.  Ex  operibus  ejus  postba- 
mis  in  bibliotheca  regis  academis  Holmiemu 
asservatia,  nunc  primum  edldit  et  notis  illustrayit 
Dr  J  F  Tafel.  8yo  Tubingen  Part  I  3s  6d, 
fine  paper  3s  6d. 

Itinerarium.    Ex  operibus  ejus  posthumis  in 

museo  academis  regis  Holmensis  assenratis, 
nunc  primum  edidit  Dr  Tafel.  Sectio  I  oontinens 
partem  latine  scriptam.  8yo  Dresden  3s,  fine 
paper,  3s  6d. 

Swedenborg,  Arcana  coelestiea  ous  in  scriptura 
sacra,  sen  yerbo  Domini  sunt,  deteota :  hie  qas 
in  Genesi  una  cum  mirabilibus,  qas  yiaa  sunt  in 
mondo  spirttuum  et  ooelo  angelorom*  Ad  fidem 
edit  princip  1749  ss.  Londini  exouMS  denuo  casti- 
gatins  edidit  Dr  Tafel.  Pars  V  sea  toiius  operis 
Vol  VIII    8yo    Tubingen    Nosl,3,  8    3/ 3s  fid. 

Pus  VI  Vol  I  seu  totius  operis  Vol  IX    8yo 

Nosl,3,3.  lZ15s. 

Tbierschius^  H«  De  Pentateuchi  yeruone  Alexan. 
drina  libn  III    8yo    Erlangen    8ii  6d. 
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Ulmann,  Carl*  Acbt  Predigten,  geh&Iten   in  den  |  BAumdB*  Precis  sar  let  maladien  v^iriennM.  8  Tob 


Jabren,  1835— 1839.    8vo    Dorpat    48  6d. 

Wie  Herr  Doctor  Tholuck  die  heilige  Schrift 
erklart,  wio  er  betenlehrt  und  dichtet.  Vortr&ge 
in  einer  S&cbsiacben  Prcdigcrconfercnz  gciialten 
8vo    Leipzig    3b  6d. 

Wilko,  Clavia  Novi  Testamenti  philologica  usibiiB 
■cholaniin  et  jnvenum  theologis  studioaorum 
accommodata.  IV    bvo    Dresden    Gt. 

LAW,  JURISFRUDEHCE,   STATISTIoa. 

Dictionnaire  de  proc^duro  civile  et  commeiciale, 
etc.     VolV(S— V)    8vo    Paria    lOa. 

Huiaon,  rrait^  do  la  l^islation  des  travaoz  publics 
et  de  la  voirie  en  j^nce.    2  vols    8vo     Paris 

188. 

Leist,  6,  De  prejndiciis  in  concursu  causarum 

criminalisetciTilisevenientibus.    4to    Gottingen 

3s  6d. 
M ittbeilongen  aus  dem  Lebcn  eines  Richters.    8vo 

Hamburg    Vol  II    Ts. 
D'Omalius  d*Halloy,  Notions  ^l^mentaires  de  sta- 

tistique.     8to    raris    6s. 
Recueil  g6n6ral  de  lois  et  arrets,  etc.    Vol  II    An 

XIII— 1808    4to    Paris    30s. 
Varin,  ArchiTCS  legislatives  de  la  ville  des  Reims. 

Part  I    4to    Paris. 

mUMOPHT  AND  BIITORT  OF  UTBRATURI. 

Cousin,  Conrs  d'histoire  de  la  philosophic  moralet 

etc.    Part  II    8vo    Paris    78  6d. 
Duqueylar,  Nouvelles  Etudes  do  cceur  et  de  I'esprit 

huoMin.    8vo    Paris    lOs. 
Gervinus,  G»  flistorische  Schriften  von  etc.   Vol  V 

Gcschichte  der  deutschen  Dichtong  IV.     8vo 

Leipzig    15s. 
GrAsse,  Lehrbuch  einer    allgemeincn  Liter&rffes- 

chichte  aller  bekannten  Vdiker  der  Welt.     Vol 

U    Part  II    8vo    Dresden     13b  6d. 
Heusde,  Ph.,  Die  Socratische  Schule,  oder  Philo- 

sophie  fur  das  neunzehnte  Jahrhuodert.    2  Parts 

2d  edition    8vo    Erlangen    9b. 
Matter,  Histoire  de  l*6cole  d'Alezandrie  compar^e 

auz    principales  ^coles  contemporainoa.    Vol  I 

Paris.    98. 
Michelet,    Dr,    Anthropologie    und    Psychologie, 

oder  die  Philosophic  aes  subjcctiven  Geistes.  8vo 

BerUn    lis  6d. 
Ri).ter,  Kleine  Philosophische  Schriften.    8vo  Vol 

III  7b. 
Viliemain,  Tableau  de  la  litt^rature  au  moyen-ftfo 

en  France  etc.    2de  ed    4  vols    8vo  Paris  30s. 


MBDIOAL     AMD 


NATURAL      8CIBN0B8,     rHTSICS     AND 
GBBMJSTRT. 


Annalen  des    Wiener    Museums    der    Naturge. 

schichte  4to  Vol  11  Part  III  Vienna    With  10 

Plates  16s. 
Analekten  fdr  Frauenkrankheiten.    8vo    Leipzig 

Vol  II  3s. 
Agasaiz,    Li    Catalogus  systamatious    ectyporam 

echinodermaturo  fossilium  musei  Neocomensis, 

secundum  ordineni  zoolofficum  dtspositus ;  adjec- 

tis  synonymis  recentionbus,  necnon  stratis    et 

locis  in  anibas  reperiuntur.    4to    Neucbatel    3b 
Histoire    naturelle    des  poissons    d'eau 

douce  de  PEurope  oentrale.  Planches  Fol  Neu. 

dbatel   5l9s6d. 
.^-.. ^—  M^moiro  sur  les  monies  de  moUusques 

viVans  et  fossiles.    Monies  d'acdphales  vivans. 

Parti    Neucbatel    17s  6d. 
...^_>  Description  des  echinodermes  fossileB  de 

la  Suisse.    Part  II— Cidarides    Neuohatel    11 

Plates,  17s  6d    Part  I  SI2s 


8vo    Paris    15b. 
Bechstein,  Natorgeschichte  der  Stubenv5gel,  oder 
Anleitung  zur  Kenntnes,  Wartung,  Zahmung, 
Fortpflazung  und  zum  Fang  deijenigen  in  und 
auslandischen  V5gel,  welche  man  in  der  Stube 
halten  kann.    4th  Edition    6  Plates    8vo  Halle 
3s. 
BeitrtLge  zur  Petrefacten-Kunde  von  Mever  und 
Count  Mtlnster.    4to    Part  III  25s  20  Plates 
Parts  I  to  III     Bavrouth    3i  9#. 
Benelius,  J,  Jahares  Bericht  fiber  die  Fortschritte 
der  physischen    Wissenschaften.    Eingerichtet 
an  die  Schwedische  Akadcmie  der  Wissenschaf- 
ten.   31  March  1839    Part  I.    Tubingen  6s  6d. 
— —  Lehrbuch  der  Chemie.    Aus  der  schwe- 
dischen  HandschriA  des  Verfassers  dbersetzt  von 
F  Woehler.    3d  Ed.    Vol  IX    8vo  Complete, 
9  vols  7/. 
BOekh,  Urkenden  tkber  das  Seewesen  des  Attiaoheo 

Staates.  8vu  18  Plates    Berlin    IZ.  2s.  6d. 
Bou6,  La  Turquie  d'Europe.  on  Observations  sur 
la    g6ographie,  la  g^oloffie,  I'histoire  naturelle, 
etc.  de  cet  empire.    4  vols    8vo  Paris  li  18s. 
Bressler,  Die  Krankheiten  des  Unterleibes.    Sys- 
tematjsch  bearbeitet  von  etc.    8vo  Vol  I   Part  1 
Berlin  3s. 
Buch,  L,  Beitrage  zur  Bestimmung  der  GebirgS' 
formationen  in  Russland,    3  Plates,  1  Map  8vo 
Berlin  4s  6d. 
Burmeister,  Genera  Insectorum.    Iconibus  illnsl. 
et  descripsit  Vol  I — Rhynchota,  No  6  8vo    fier- 
lin  5s. 
Chomel,  Le^ns  de  cHniqne  roMloale.  Vol  III — 

Pneumonic    8vo  Paris  88.  6d. 
Corda,  A,  Icones  fungorum  hocnsqoe  eognitorum. 
Auctore  etc  Vol  IV  Fol  Prague  li  14. 

Flore  illustr^  de  MncMin^es  d'Europe. 

With  25  coloured  PUtes  Fol  Leipzig  3i  7s  6d. 
Cotta,  Anleitung  zum  Studium  der  Geognosic  und 
Geologic,  besonders  fdr  deutsche  Forst  und  Land- 
wirthe  und  Techniker.  Part  II — System  der 
G^gnosie.  8vo  Dresden  6s. 
Decorde,  Des  facult^s  humaines,  etc.    Vol  II  6vo. 

Paris  9s. 
DeuUchlands  Kemubstsorten.    Vol  II  Parts  VI  to 

IX  4to  Prague  3i. 
ESdrisi,  Geographic  d'Edrisi,  traduite  de  Parabe  par 

Jaubert.  Vol  II  4to  Paris  30b. 
EncyclopAdisches  W6rterbuch  der  medicinischen 
Wissenchaften.    Von  Buoch,  Grafe,  etc.     Vol 
XXIV  8vo  Berlin  I5s    Fine  paper  20s. 
Endlichor,  Genera  plantanim   secundum  ordines 
naturales  disposita.    Part  XVI    4to    Vienna    4s 
6d. 
Erichson,  W  F,  Entomographicn,  (Jntersuchnngen 
in  dem  Gebiete  der  Entomologie,  mit  besonderer 
Benutznng  der  K5ntgl.    Sammlung  zu  Berlin, 
von  etc.    Part  I   2  Plates  8vo  Berlin  68. 

I  Genera  el  species  Staphylinorum  in- 

sectorum   Coleopterorum  familiae,  auctore  etc. 
Part  II  8vo  Beriin  21  s. 
Gamier,  Traits  de  m^l^orologie.   2  vols  8vo  Lille 

12s.  6d. 
Geiger,  Philipp  Lorenz,  Handbuch  der  Pharmaeie 
zum  Gebrauche  bei  Vorlesungen    Vol  II — Phar- 
maceutische  Mineralogie,  Botanik  und  Zoologie. 
8vo  Heidelberg  17s. 
Qrognier,  Court  de  multiplication  des  animauz  do- 
mestiques,  etc.  3d  Ed  revue,  par  H  Mayne    8vo 
Paria  12s  6d. 
Heroldii,  Dr,  Disquisitiones  de  animalium  vertebrls 
carentium  in  ovo  formatione.    De  goneratfone 
Insectorum  in  ovo.  Fasc  II :  qui  VI — ^X  et  XTV 
tabulae  conttnet  coloribus  eleganter  oniatas  toti- 
demque  adumbratas,  addita  ezplicatione  desorip* 
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tvn.  in  lingua  Ternaeulm  ei  ktina.  Fol  Frankfort 

fiejnhold,  Nomenolator  botanicns  hoiinnm,  oder 
alpbabetische  und  ■ynonymisehe  Anfeahltfng  der 
in  den  Garten  Enropa's  enltivisten  Gewftchte, 
▼OB  Dr  Ludwig  Raichenbaeh.  Paiti  I  and  II 
Dresden  7fl. 

Hnfeland*B  journal  der  praetischen  HeiUrande.  Von 
Dr  E  Osann  Vole  LXXXX,  LXXXXI  8vo 
Berlin  28e. 

Jacobi,  Die  OalVanoplaetik,  oder  das  T^rfahren 
cohlirenteB  Kupfer  in  Flatten  oder  nach  sonet  ge- 
gebenen  Formen,  unmittelbar  aue  Kupferauf. 
lOenngen,  anf  ffalvaniachem  Wege  su  produeiren. 
Bfo  St  Peteiabore  5e. 

Leonbard,  K  C,  Gr^Toff ie  des  gene  dn  monde.  Yoh 
I  and  II  with  39  Engravinga  8vo  Stuttgart 
97b. 

Manuel  de  g6om6trie,  de  dewin  lin^aire  etc.  par 
Nonnand  et  Rebout  8to  Atlae    Paris  13. 

Medicinische  Zeitung,  for  1840.  Edited  by  Rust, 
Eek,  Grossheim.    52  Not  Fol  Berlin  ids.  6d. 

Moulini^,  Considerations  eliniquee  sur  les  engorge- 
ments.   8vo     Paris. 

Miiller,  Johannes,  Handbuch  der  Physiologie  dee 
Menseben  ftir  Vorlesungen.    Vol  II    8s  6d    Vol 

I  and  II  of  5  parts    8vo  Coblenz.    1/  18s  6d. 
Nees  ab  Esenbeck,  Genera  plantsrum  florae  ger* 

manicae,    iconibus  et  deseriptionibns  illustrata 
auctore  eto  continuavit  Dr  Spanner.    8vo    Bonn 
Parr   XX  5s. 
Neues  Jarbbuch  fflr  Mineralogie,  Geognosie,  Geolo- 

S'o  und  Petrefaktenkunde,  von  Dr  Leonhard  und 
r  Bronn  8to  Stuttgart  6  parts  12  5s. 
D'Orbigny,  Histoire  naturelle,  generate  et  partieu. 

liftre  des  crinoides  Tivans  et  fossiles.    No  1    4to 

Paris  8s  6d. 
Pal6ontologie  fran^aise.  Description    Zoolo- 

gique  et  g^ologique  de  tous  les  animauz  mollus- 

ques  et  rayonn^s  fossiles  de  France ;  avec  figures 

par  M  J  DelarUA    Vol  I  Nos  1—3  8?o  Paris  Ss 

each  No. 
Satieburg,  Die  Forst^Insecten,  oder  Abbildung  und 

Beschribung  der  in  den  WaJdem  Preussens  und 

der  Nachbarstsaten  als  sch&dlich  oder  niitzlich 

bekannt  gewordenen  Insecten  etc.    4to    Berlin 

Part  II.    17  plates  and  numerous  wood-cuts    1/ 

las. 
Resultate  aus  den  Beobaohtunffen  des  magnetischen 

Veroins  im  Jahre  1839.    "^n  C  Gauss  und  W 

Weber  4  plates  8vo  Leipzig  9s  6d. 
Roflsmassler,  Beilr&ge    zur    Versteinerangakunde, 

mit  lithographirtcn  Abbildungen  von  etc.    Part  i 

19  plates  4to  Dresden  98. 
Schubarth,  Handbuch  der  technischen  Chemie.  3d 

edition  enlarged  3  vols  90  engravings.  8vo    Bar- 

lin    3/. 
Bohubert,  Ansichten  von  der  Nachtseite  der  Natur- 

wissenchall,  von  eto.    4th  edition  enlarged.  8vo 

Dresden  7s. 
Sebmid,  G,  Clavis  numismatica,  oder  encjklopiL. 

disches  Handbuchzum  VerstandnissderaufMiin. 

sen  und  Madaillen  in  lateinischer  und  deutscher 

Sprache  verkommenden  Sprucbe,  Namenechif- 

fem  und  Abbreviaturen.    8vo  Dresden  6s. 
Sehill's  allgemeine  Pathologie.    Nach  dessen  hin- 

terlassenen  Papieren  von  V*  Riecke.    8vo.    Tu- 

gen.    19s. 
Steudelt  Nomonclator    botanicps   seu  sjnonymia 

nlantarum  universalis  etc.    Edit  II    Sectio  IV 

§vo    Stuttgart.    Subscription.price  3s  6d.  ' 
Systematisches  ConchylieM' Cabinet   von   Martini 

und  Chemnitz,  von  fiC  KiOster    Vol  IX     Part 

II  4to    Ntimberjr.    10s. 

Vol  III    Tmi%  II    4to    Nflmberg.    10s. 

VolV    PfcrUVVIVU    4to    12 10s. 


Tnttf  pratique  d*aQscaitation,  on  BzposeA  mMio- 

dique  etc.    Par  Barth  et  H  Roger    ISmo    Paris 

OS  6d. 
Unger,  Euber  den  Ban  und  das  Wachsthum  des 

Dieotyledonen'Stammes.     16  plates     4lo      St 

Petersburg    10s. 
Winkler,    vollatikndiges  Real-Lexfkon  der  inedi- 

oinisch.pharmaeentischen  Natui<geechioht«    Pkrt 

Vn    8vo   Leipzig.    4  6d. 

nnrovT,  BiooaiPBT,  voraois,  tbjctkib, 

Arago,  Souvenirs  d'nn  aveugle.  Voyage  an  tour  du 
monde.    Vols  III — ^V    6vo    Paris.    30s. 

Archives  des  Voyages,  ou  Collection  d'anciennes 
relations  in6dites  etc.  Par  H  Temaux-Compans. 
Vol  I  Part  I    8vo    Paris    19e  each  vol. 

Bord,  Correspondance  et  m^moires  d'un  voyage ur 
en  Orient.    9  vols     8vo    Paris.    18s. 

Capefigue,  L'Europe  pendant  le  consulat  etc.  Vols 
VII,  VIII    8vo    Paris.    18s. 

Chmel,  J,  Materialien  zur  dsterreiebisehen  Go- 
sohichte.    Vol  II    Part  H    4to    Vienna  7s. 

Collection  des  documents  inddits  sur  Thistoire  de 
France.     Rapports  an  ministre.   4to    Paris. 

Conde,  J,  Historia  de  la  dominacion  de  los  Arabes 
en  Espafia,  sacada  de  vorios  manuscritos  y 
memoriae  arabigas.    870    Paris     ISis  6d. 

Diefenbach,  Dr,  Celtica  II.  Verauch  einer  gcneal- 
ogischen  Geschiehte  der  Kelten,  von  etc.  Part 
II — Die  Iberschen  und  Britischen  Kelten  enthal- 
tend.    8vo    Stuttgart.    13s  6d. 

Donniges,  W,  Geschiehte  des  deutaehen  Ksiser. 
thums  im  vierzehnten  Jahrhundert.  Von 
Heinrich  VII  bis  auf  den  Tod  Ksris  IV,  1308— 
1378.    Vol  I    Parti    8vo    Berlin.    7s. 

F^n^lon,  Correspondance  diplomatique  de  B  S  la 
Mothe  F6n€lon,  ambassadeur  de  France  en 
Angleterre  de  1568  a  1575.  Vols  I  to*IV  I568 
—1579    8vo    Paris.    12  18s. 

Fioquet,  Histoire  du  parlcment  de  Normandie. 
Vol  I  8vo  Rouen.  Will  be  complete  in  6  vols. 
8b  fid. 

Franz,  J,  Funf  Inschriften  und  flinf  Stadte  in 
Kleinabsen.  Eine  Abhandlong  topographischen 
Inhaltes  von  etc.    4to    Berlin.    4s  €d. 

Gexchichte  der  europaischen  Staaten,  vun  A  H  L 
Heeren  und  F  A  ukert.  Geschiehte  von  Frank, 
reich,  von  Dr  E  A  Schmidt.    8vo    Vol  II    15s 

Grande  Chronique  de  Matthicn  Paris,  etc.  Vol  V 
8vo    Paris.     8s  fid. 

Grotefend,  Zur  Geographic  und  jGleschicbte  von  Alt. 
Italien.  Der  Griechen  llteste  Lagengcschichte 
von  lulien    Part  II    4to    Hanover.    3s. 

Guide  du  voyageur  t  Saint  Petersburg,  l8mo  Paris. 
9s. 

Gutzkow,  —  Bdme's  Leben.  Mit  Bftme's  Bildniss 
in  Stahl  ffestochen  und  einem  Facsimile.  Sup- 
plement Vol     Hamburg.     7s. 

Hammer>  Purgstall,  Geschiehte  des  osmanischen 
Reiches,  grossenthiels  aus  bischer  onbenQtzten 
Handschriflen  und  Archiven  durch  etc.  Vol  III 
— ^Vom  Regierungsahtritte  Murad  des  Vierten  bis 
zum  Frieden  von  Carlowicz.  1623—1699.  With 
9  Maps.  Vol  IV— Vom  Carlowiczer  Frieden  bis 
zum  Frieden  von  Kainardeche.  1699 — 1774  8vo 
Pesth.    298.     The  four  vols  12 198. 

Hammer.purgstall,  Greschicbte  der  goldenen  Horde 
in  Kiptschak,  dasist :  der  Mongolen  in  Russland. 
8vo    Pesth.    12  9ft  6d. 

Kahlana,  Radjatorangini,  histoire  des  rois  de 
Kachmir,  traduite  et  comment^  par  A  Troyer, 
et  public  auz  frais  de  la  soci6t<  asiatiqne.  9vols 
8vo    Paris.    929s. 

Lachmann,  K,  Grcschichte  Griechenlands  von  de 
Ende  dea  peloponneaischen  Krieges  bis  zu  di 
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Regierungeantrittee   Aiezandera     de»   Growen, 

8vo    Parti    Leipzig.    Us  fid. 
Labat,  L'Eigypte  ancienne  et  modarne.  8to  Parii* 

78  6d. 
Letellier»  Voyage  et  itinteaire  k  Constantinople  etc. 

de  1826  a  1833    Vol  I    8to    Paris    9t. 
Lbs  Livres  lacr^  de  POrient :  comprenant  le  Chou- 

King  r  lee  See-Oiiou ;  lee  Lois   de  Manoa ;  le 

Koran  de  Mahomet  Pabli6s  par  6  Pauthier  8to 

Paris    13b  6d. 
Mae6,  Coors  d'bistoire  des  temps  modemes,  etc, 

Voin    b?o    Nantes    98. 
Marin,  E?dnei^ens  et    aventures    en    Egypte  en 

1839.    9  vols    8vo   Paris    188. 
Maximilian  Prinz  zu  Wied,  Reise    in    das    inneie 

Nord" America.    Parts  Vni  to  XI    4to   Coblenz 

16s  each  Part    Part  XX  will  complete  thb  beau- 
tiful work. 
Monumenta  Boica  Volumen  XXXII   Edidit  Aca* 

demia  scientiaram  fioica.    4to    Munich    I5s. 
Obraz  bibliograficzno-historyczny  literatary  i  nauk 

w  Polsce,  od  wyprowadzenia  do  niej  dniku  porok 

1830  wlacznie,  by  A  Jochera.    Vol  I,  Parts  I  to 

III    8vo     Wilna    lOs. 
Petit-Tbouars»  du,  Vojage  autour  de  monde  sur  la 

fr6ffate  lo  Venus,  pendant  les  ann^s  1836—1839. 

Public  par  ordre  du  roi,  sous  les  auspices  du  min- 
,     istre  de  la  marine    Vol  I    8vo    Paris    lis.  WUl 

be  completed  in  3  vols  and  an  atlas. 
Poujoulat,  Voyage   a  Constantinople  etc.    Vol  I 

8vo    Paris    98. 
Rally,  W  T,  Die  Donaureise   von  Regensburg  bis 

Linz.     12  mo    Vienna    Is  fid.    With  a  Panora* 

ma,  18s. 
Ranke,  L,   Deutsche  Geschichte    in  Zeitalter  der 

Reformation.    Vol  III    8vo    Berlin    138  fid. 
Neigebaur's,  Dr,  Handbuch   Air  Reisende   in   der 

Schweiz,  Ton  Berghaus.    8vo.    Berlin.     Fart  I 

88  fid 
Saint-Simon,  de  M^moires  etc.    Vol  XVII— XXIV 

18mo    Paris    2s  each  vol. 
Schmidt,  Das  Kaiserthom  Osterreich.  Beschrieben 

von  etc    In  2  vols    vol  I   8vo   Stuttgart  4s  fid. 
Tournois,  Histoire  de  Philippe  d*Orl^ans  et  du  parti 

d'Orleans    8vo    Paris    lOsfid. 
Ungarn  und  die  Walachei  in  neuester  Zeit    Von 

Grafeo  von  P  .  .  .    12  mo    Leipzig    7s. 
Urkundenbuch  fiir  die  Geschichte  des  NiederrheinB, 

Oder    des    Erzstifts    C5ln,    der    Farstentbilmer 

Jaiich  und  Berg,   Geldern,    Meurs,  Cleve  und 

Mark,  und   der  Reichsstifle  El  ten,   Essen   und 

Werden.  Mit  23  Registem  und  SiegeUAbbildun. 

gen  von  Theod  Jos  Lacomblet.     Vol  I  from  779 

to  1200    4to     Dfisseldorf    25s    Will  be   com- 

pleted  in  3  vols. 
Voyages,   relations    et   m^moires  originauz    etc; 

pubb^s    par    Ternauz-Compans.      Histoire    de 

royaome  do  Quito,  par  don  Juan    de    Velasco 

Vol  I  In^dite    8vo    Paris    Ifis. 
Wrangel  Flflchtige  Skizzen  aus    Ost    and    Stld, 

gesammelte  auf  einer   Reiee  nach  Wosnesensk, 
Odessa,    Constantinopel,   Smyrna,   Athen    und 
Corfu ;  von  etc.     With  8  views    8vo      Danzig 
178  fid. 
Zinkeisen,  Geschichte  Griechenlands  vom  Anfange 

feschicbtlicber  Kunde  bis  auf  unsere  Tage.  Part 
V — Die  Grescbichte  der  griechischen  Revolution 
vom  Jahre  1823  bis  zur  Thronbesteigung  dss 
Kdnigs  Otto  imJahre  1835.    8vo  Leipzig    21s. 

▲RCHITECTUBE  AND  THE  FINE  ABT8. 

Bilder  und  Randzeichnungen  zu  Deutschen  Dicbt- 
ungen;  erfunden  and  radirt  von  J  B  Sonderland. 
Nos3>-5    Folio    DUsseldorf    30b. 

Die  vorzOglichsten  Gemalde  der  kdniglichen  Grale . 


rie  in  Dresden,  nach  den  Originaleo   auf  Stein 

feseichnet.     Von  F.  Hanfstanffl.    Nos.  9—18. 
*olio,  on  India  paper,  eaeh  No.  containing  3 

Plates.    DrcMlen.    IZ.  69. 
Ezearsions  daguerriennes,  collection  de  50  plan- 

ches.    Paris,  Milan,  etc.    No.  1.  Pkris.     3s.  fid. 
Fiscber-de-Waldheim,  Oryctographie  do  gouveme- 

ment  de  Moscow.    Pol.    5fi  Plates.    Moscow. 

fiZ.  fie. 
Gerhard,  Griechische  und  etruskische  Trinksehalen 

des  Kdniglichen  Museums  zxl  Beriin.    19  Plates. 

FoUo.    Beriin.    4s.  fid. 
Gerhard,     Auserlesene    griechische    Vasenbilder, 

hauptsachlich  etruskischen  Fundorts.      Part  L 

GdtterbUder.    4to.    Berlin.    20s. 
Hessemer,  Prof.,  Arabische  und  Alt-Italienische 

Baa.Verzierungen.     Fol.      Part    IX.      Berlin. 

10s. 
Herculanum  et  Pomp^i,  recueil  g^n^ral  des  pein- 

turei  etc.  par  Rouz  et  Barr^.    8vo.    Paris.    I8s. 
Jaomal  fur  die  Bankunst.     Edited  by  Dr.  A.  L. 

Crelle.   Vol.  XIV.    4  Parte.   4to.    Beriin.    27s. 
Klenze,    Sammlung    architectonischer  Entwilrfe. 

Fol.    PartVL    Munich,     lis.  fid. 
Puttrich,  Denkmale  der  Baukunst  des  Mittelalten 

in  Sachsen.    Part  II.    Leipzig.    Fol.  Nes.  7 — 8. 

Subscr.  pr.  Ids.    India  li.  2s.  fid.     To  non- 

subscr.SOs.    India  30s. 
RaczynskifCountfGeschichte  der  neueren  deutschen 

Kunst  von  etc.  Von  F.  von  der  Hagen.    Vol.  II. 

4to.    With  an  Atlas  and  107  Plates,  dtc.,  some 

of  which  are  cQloured.    Berlin.    81. 7s. 
Sommerard,  da,  Les  arte  au  moyen  age.    No.  7. 

8vo.    Paris.    Will  be  complete  in  4  Vols,  of  26 

Nos.,  and  an  Atlas  of  108  Plates  folio. 
Ternito,  W.,  Wandffemalde  aus  Pompeji  and  Her> 

culanum.     Von  C.  O.  MflUer.    Imp.,  Fol.    9 

Plates,  two  of  which  are  coloured.    Berlin.    37s. 

BELLSS.LETTRBS,   NOVEJ[.S,   POBTRT,  &.O.   &C. 

Adam,  FanUisies  artistiqaee.    ISmo.    Paris.   Plain 

8s.  fid.,  coloured  15s. 
Apuntes  para  ana  biblioteca  de  escritores  espafioles 

contemporaneos  en  prosa  y  verso ;  por  non  Eo- 

genio  de  Ochoa.    Vol  1 8vo    Paris    12s  fid. 
Balzac,  de,  Don  Gigadas ;  par  St.  Aabin    2  vols 

8vo    Paris    188. 
Bellarmann,  Die  alton  LiedeibQcher  der  Portugie. 

sen,  oder  Beitr&ge  zur  Geschichte  der  portogiv. 

sischen  Poesie  vom  dreizehnten  bis  zum  Anfang 

des  sechzehnten  Jahrhunderte     Berlin    4s  fid. 
Beurmann,  Deutschland  und  die  Deutschen  von  etc 

4  Vols    8vo    Altona    lis   fid. 
B5me*8,  L'Uriheil  aber  Heine.    12mo    Frankfort 

28. 

Calvimont,  de,  Charles  V.  d6trdn^.  Swo  Paris 
3s  fid. 

Cases,  las,  Memorial  de  Sainte-H^l^ne,  etc  Vols 
V  VI     18mo    Paris.    Each  vol  Ss. 

Cornelia,  Taschenbuch  fiir  Deuteche  Fraaen  auf 
das  Jahr  1841.  Von  Alcys  Sehreiber  18mo 
Darmstedt     128. 

Crayon,  G.,  The  Sketch  Book  of,  etc  8vo  Bre- 
men    4s  fid. 

Cyanen,  Taschenbuch  fiir  1841  6  Plates  Vien- 
na     128. 

Das  pittoreske  Oesterreich,  oder  Album  der  Aster- 
reichischen  Monarchic,  Mit  Karton,  Ansichten 
der  Stadte,  Gegenden,  Denkmale  und  Trachten 
in  Farbenbildem,  und  Beschreibong  der  Provin- 
zen  nach  ihrem  Kreisen,  Komiteten.  No  5  4to 
Vienna    8s. 

Deutsche  Pandora.  Gedenkbach  zeitgenSssischer 
ZustAnde  and  Schriftsteller.  Vol  III  8vo  Stutt- 
gart. 8s.  fid. 
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Dinocourt,  Le  rae  de  noit  de  Sir  Robert    3  Voh 

8T0    Paris    18i. 
Filangieri,  OeoTrea,  trmduitesde  Mtalien.    Noovelle 

Edition,  par  B.  Constant    3  vols    8to    Paris  29i. 
Freiligrnth,    Rolands  Album     Zom    Bosten   dor 

Ruine    8vo    Cologne    Ss. 
Galerie  catholiqoe  contemporaine,  collection  des 

portraites  et  des  Notices  biographiqaes.    Nos  1 — 3 

8vo    Paris.    M)  Nos  complete  the  Vol    Is  each 

No. 
Gelkrts-s&mmtliche  Schriften.    Now  edition,  in  6 

paru    Parts  I,  II,  HI      16mo     Leipzig     Com- 
plete, 13s  6d 
Genealoffisches  Taschenboch  der  deutschen  grafli- 

cben  H&user  auf  das  Jahr  1841.  18mo  Gotha  7s 
Geesner's  smnmtlicbe  Schriften.     3  Vols  with  a 

portrait    16mo     Leipzig    6s 
Goethe*s  s&mmtliche  Werko  in  40  B&nden    Voll- 

st&ndifto,   neageordnete    Ausgabe      vols  XI  to 

XV    18mo    Stuttgart     10s 
Gothaiscber  genealogischer  Hof-Kalender  anf  das 

Jahr  1841     18mo    Gotha    5b. 
Gudrun  aus  dem  Mittelhochdeutschen    Qbersetzt 

Ton  A.  Keller    8vo    Stuttgart    10s  6d 
Journal  de  la  compagnie  bibliop6enne    Librairie — 

Gravure^Muaique    15s  per  annum. 
Konrad*B  von  Wvlrzburg  goldene  Schmiede  vun  W. 

Grimm    8to    Berlin    Ts 
Kugler,  Gredichte  von  etc.    8vo    Stottgrart    6s 
Korz,  Handbuch  der  poetischen  Nationalliteratur ! 

der  Deutscben  von  Haller  bis  auf  die  neueste  Zeit.  | 

SchUler  bis  Beck.      Part  II      4to    Zarich      6s . 

6d 
Les  Folics  amusantes,  petit  album  r6cr6atif,  Illustr^ 

par  V.  Adam.      Teste  de  Mme.     De   Salvage 

16mo    Paris    Plain  5b,  coloured  7s  6d 
Le  vieux  Cordelier,  journal  r^dig^  par  Camille  Des- 

moulins    18mo    Paris    Is  6d 
Le  Romans  de  Raoul  de  Cambrai  et  de   Bamay. 

Public  pour  la  premiere  fois,  par  Le  Glay   13mo 

Paris    lOs 
Maury,  Esvero  y  Almedora,  poema  en  doce  cantos. 

ISmo    Paris    78  6d 
Miroucr  des  femmes  verloeuses.     Ensemble  la  pa- 
tience Griselidis,  etc.     Printed  aAer  the  edition 
of  1546     16mo    Paris    lis 


CLASSICAL   UTERATURB   AND   FHILULOOT. 

^schyli  Choephori,  Ad  oplimorum  librorum  fidem 
recensoit,  integra  lectienis  varietate  adnotaiioni- 
buset  scholiasta  instruxit  F.  Bamberger.  8vo 
Gottingn.  4fl. 

AltdeuUcbe  Blatter  von  M.  Haupt  und  H.  Hoff- 
maun.  Vol  IL  8vo  Leipzig.   The  3  Vols  33s  6d. 

Becker,  C,  De  motu  corporum  Hbere  cadentium. 
Particula  I.  historiam  hujus  scientie  continens. 
8vo.    Breslau.  3s. 

Bericht  vom  Jahre  1840  an  die  Mitgliedcr  de 
Deutschen  Gesellschaft  zu  Erforschung  vater- 
l&ndischer  Spracho  und  AlterthQmer  in  Leipzig. 
K.  Esp?,  ^vo.  Leipzig.  3s  7d. 

Bibliotbeca  Graeca  virorum  doctorum  opera  recog. 
nita  et  commentariis  iostrueta  curantibus  F.  Ja^ 
cobs  et  V.  C.  F.  Rest,  Sophoclis  tragoedie.  Rec- 
£.  Wundcrus.  Vol.  I.  Sect.  1 1. —Oedipus  Rex. 
Editio  IL  bvo.  Gotha.  3s  6d. 

Platonis  opera  omnia.  Godofredus  Stallbaum. 

Vol.  II.  Sect.  Il.—ProUgoras.  Editio  II.  8vo. 
Gotha.  3s  6d. 

Bibliotbeca  orientslis.    Pars  I.    Libros  continens 

arabicofl,  persicos,  turcicos,  inde  ab  arte  typogra- 

phica  inventa  ad  nostra  usque  tempora  imoressos. 

Edidjt  J.  T.  Zenker.  8vo.   Lipsie.   3s  6d. 

Braasii,  J.  Cradus  ad  Parnassum  Graecos,  sive  Lcxi. 


con  quo  omnia  vocabula  graeca.    In  Germania 
edidit  Seidhof.  Vol.  H.  A— Q.  Gottings.  7s. 
Brocce,  Catalogue  de  la  biblioth^ue  d*Etchmiazin, 
publid  par  M.  Brosset.  8vo.  St  Petersburg.  3s. 

" Monographie  des  monnaies  arm6niennes.  Avec 

3  planches.  4to.  8t.  Petersburg.  3s. 
Bumouf,   M6thode  pour  6tudier  la  langue  latine. 

8vo.    Pkris.    3s. 
Catalogus  librorum   manoscriptorum  qui  in  biblio- 
theca  senatoria  civitatis  Lipsiensis  asservantur, 
edidit  Dr.  Naumann.    Codices  orientalium  lin- 
guarum  descripserunt  Dr.  Fleischer  et  Dr.  De- 
Utzscb.  4to  bds.  Grimaa. 
Cicero's  sammtliche  Briefe  ttbersetzt  und  erl&utert 
von  C.  M.  Wieland.  New  edition.  In   13  Vols. 
Vols.  1—3.  18mo.   Vols  1—6.  lOs.  Leipzig- 
Cicero's  s&mmtliche  'Werke.  In  deutschen  Ueber. 
tragnngen  u.  s.  w.  von  Reinhold  Klotz  8vo.Leip- 
zig.   Vol.  II.  4  Parts  13s 
Ciceronis  de  uratore  libri  III.  Recensuit,  emendavit, 
interpreUtus  Ellendt.  3  Vols.  8vo.  Konigsberg. 
3b  6d 
Dictionnairc  dtymologique  des  racines  allemandes. 
Par  F.  C.  Eichhoff  et  W^,  Suckau.  13  mo.  Paris. 
7s  6d. 
Dlctionnaire  francais  esp8gnol,espagnol-fran9ais.Par 
F.  Marel  et  P.Martinez-Lopez.  3  vis  8vo.Pari8.l58. 
Fricsische  Recbtsquellen  von  K.  von  Richthofen. 

4to.  Berlin.   \l  5s 
Graff,  Althochdeutschcr  Sprach-chalz,  oder  Wdr- 
terbuch  der  altthochdeutbchen  Sprache  u.  s.  w. 
4to.    Berlin.   Part  V.  78„  Sub8cr.  pr  58 
Gretseh,  Grammatyka   rossyjska  przez   Mikolaja 
Grecza  napisana :     tlumsczona  z  rossyjskiego. 
8vo  Wilna  48  6d 
Hartmann,  Th.,  De  Diis  Tiroaei  Platonici.  Svo. 

Breslau  Ib  6d 
Heimsoeth,  Addenda  et  corrigenda  in  commentariis 
Pindari.    Scripsit  etc  Part  I.   Svo  Bonn.  38  6d 
Hesiodi,   Eumeli,    Cinaethonis,   Asii  et  carminis 
Naupactii  fragmenta  coUegit,  emendavit,  disposuit 
Guil.  Marckscheffel,  Thuringus.    LipsisB.  Ils6d 
Horae  diumae  breviarii  romani  ex  decreto  SS.  Con- 
cilii  Tridentini  restituti,  S.  Pii  V.  Pontif.  Maximi 
jussu  editi,  Clemen'isVlII.  ct  Urbani  VIII  aucto- 
ritate  recogniti  Officiis  Sanctorum  per  Summos 
Pontificefc  novissime  concessis.  18mo.  Vienna.  Ss  Gd 
Horatii  Flacci,  Q.,  Epistolas  commentariis  uberri. 
mis  instructas,   ediderunt    S.   Obbarios  et  Tlv 
Schmidius.    Part  111.  Svo.   Lipsie.  3s  6d 
Ibn  Challikani  viue  illustrium  virorum.  E  pluribua 
codicibus   manuscriptis  inter    se  collatis,  nunc 
primum  arabice  edidit  F.  Wastcnfeld.  Parts  VIII 
and  IX.  4to.   Gottingie.  17s. 
Index  librorum    manuscriptoruin  et  impressorum 
quibus  bibliotbeca  regia   Berolinensis.    Svo    7s 
Berolini.  7s. 
Jacotot,  Enseignement  universel.   Droit  et  philoso- 
phic panecastiquc.   Svo.  Paris.  5s 
Locrs,  v.,   De   Dionysii   Halicamassei  judicio  de 
platonis  oratione  ac  genere  dicendi  dissertatio. 
4to.  Treves  3s 
Luciaua,   Auserw'&bltu    Schriften    Lucians,    zum 
Gebraucii  filr  die  obern  Gymnasialclassen  von 
Dr.  E.  Geist.  Svo.   Darmstadt.  4s 
Lykurg,   Rede    des    Athenischen    Staatsmannes 
Lykurgos  gegen  Leokrates  von  F.  Nasslin  Svo 
Mannheim   3s  6d 
Miller,  Eloge  de  la  chevelore.  discours  in^dit  d'un 
auteur  grec  anonyme,  en   refutation  du  discours 
de  Syn^sius  Svo  Paris  3s  6d 
Mfthlenbruch,  Doctrina  Pandectarum.    Scholarum 
in  usum.  Vol  11  et  III.  Edit  4.  3  Vols  Halle  U. 

I'  MAller,  Portugiesische  Sprachlehre  von   etc  Svo 
Hamburg  Ss  6d 
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Nnevo  Valbnenft,  o  Diocionario    Utino.eap«gnoI, 

fonnado  sobre  el   don  Manuel  Valbuena,  con 

muchos  aomentos,  oorrecciones  por  Salva  8vo. 

Paris  15b 
Ollendorf,    C16   de  la  m^thode    OUendorf.    8to. 

Paris   6b. 
Oratores  Attici,  Recog.  Baitenu  et  Herm.  Sauppiua. 

PartV — Isacus  8vo  Zurich  3fi 
OxigenJB  opera  omnia  etc.  Edid.  Vincent  De  La  Roe 

etc.  Denuo  recensoit,  emendavit  ca8tigavit,Carol. 

Henric.    Edaard  Lommatzch.    Tomiu  X.  8vo. 

Berolini  Bs 
Platonis  opera  quae  fctuntur  omnia.   Hecog.  Jo. 

fiaiterufl,  J.  OrelUus,  A.  Winckelmannus.  Acoe- 

dunt  tic.  ParU  IV.,  V.  4to.  Zurich.  9s 
Vol.  XIII.  Recog.  J.  G.  BaiteruB,  J.  C.  OrellioB, 

A.  6.  Winckelmannus.   18mo.  Zurich.  3i  6d 
Platonis  Parmenides,  cum  quatuor  libris  prolego- 

menorum   et  commentario  perpetuo.  Edidit  G. 

StallbaumiuB.  8vo.  LipsisB.  8s  6d 
PopUnski'a,  J.,  Grammatik  der  polnischen  Sprache 

nach  Kopczynski,   Cassius,  Bandtke  una  Mro- 

zinski.   4th  edition.   12mo.  Lissa.  Ss 
Procli   CommentariuB  in  Parmenidem.    Edidit  G. 

Stallbaumius.  8vo.  Lipsisa.  Ss 
Richthoren,  Aitfriesisches    Wdrterbuch    von  etc. 

4to.  Gdltingen.   1/  Is 
Stoli,   Animadversiones  in   Antimachi  Colophinii 

fragmenta.  8vo.  Gottings.   Is  6d 
Thomas,    G.,   Symbolae  criticae  in   P.   0?idium 

Nasonem.   8vo.   Munich.  Is  6d 
Thucydidis  de  bello  peloponneBiaco  libri  VIII.   De 

arte  hujus  scriptoris  exposuit  etc.   Poppo.   Part 

IV.  8vo.   Lipsie.  iSa. 
Treudelenburgh,  A.,  Logische  Untersuchungen  3 

vols.  8vo.  Berlin.  148  6d 
Vcllei  Paterculi,  Rccensuit  et  cholarum   in  usum 

edidit  F.  Kirtzius.  8vo.  Is  6d 
Vestritii  Spurinnae  lyrica  reliquiae.  Rccognovit  in 

germanicum   converiit  et    cum    annotationibus 

superiorum  interpretum  quibus  suas  adjecit  sepa- 

ratim  edidit  C.  A.  M.  Axtius.  8vo.   Frankfort. 


3a  6d 


MUBIC   AND  THB   DRAMA. 


Calderon  de  la  Barca,  Sohanspiele  von  etc.  Ueber- 
setzt  von  J.  D.  Gries.  3d  edition.  Vols.  II. — VII. 
16mo.  Berlin.  7  Vols.  17s  6d 

Cherubini,  Theorie  des  Contrapunktes  und  der 
Fuge.  Cours  de  Contre-pont  et  de  Fuge.  Get 
ouvrage  est  adopts  pour  I'enseignement  dans  les 
classes  du  Conservatoire  de  musique  k  Paris.  Fol. 
Leipzig.    12  I6s. 

Cosraar,  A.,  Dramatischer  Salon,  l84l.  Mit  dem 
colorirten  Kostrumbide  Seydelmanns  als  Molidre. 
12mo.  Berlin.  6s 

Dante,  Aligliieri,  gotlliche  Comddie  metrische 
flbertragen  etc.  von  Philalethes.  Part  II.  Das 
Fegefcuer,  with  an  illustration  hy  M.  Retzsch, 
also  a  Map  and  Plan.  4to.  Dresden.  1/  IOb 

El  wart,  Theorie  musicale.   8vo.  Paris.  4s  6d. 

Goethe,  Faust.  Eine  Tragddie  3  parts,  new  edi- 
tion. 16mo.    Stuttgart. 

Jafarbuch  deutschcr  BQhnenspiele.  herausgegeben 
von  F  M  Gubiss.  30ster  Jarg.'fOr  1841.  8vo 
Berlin     7s  6d 

Madelaine,  de  la,  Physiolege  du  chant.  18mo  Pa- 
ris.   2s  6d. 

Neue  Fahrten  des  alien  Musikanten.  Von  Dr.  Eis- 
ner.   3vols8vo.    Chemniss.    lis.  6d. 

Raupach,  Ernst.,  DerPrinzund  die  Baiierin.  Trau- 
ersptel  in  fiinf  Aufzugen  von  etc.  8vo  Ham- 
burg.    48 

draniatische  Werke.  ernBler  Gattung.   Vol. 

XIV.    8vo    Hamburg.     7s 


l^dnitz,  Die  Motik  als  Heilmittel,  oder«  Der  Ein- 
fluBB  der  Musik  auf  Geist  und  Korper  des  Men- 
Bchen,  und  deren  Anwendung  in  verschiedenen 
Krankheitcn.    ISmo    Frauklort.    3b 

Schilling,  Mtudkaliscbes  ConversationB-Handlexi. 
con,  enthaltend  die  vollstandigate  Erkl&rung  aller 
musikaliscben  Realien,  wie  zugleicb  die  fiiogra- 
phien  aller  auBgeeeichneter,  Componisten,  etc. 
etc.    A.  Buhrer.  Vol.  I.  8vo     Mei^entheim.  3b 

Der  musikalische  Sprachmeister,  oder  £r- 

kl&rung  sammtlieber  in  der  Musik  verkommen- 
den  techniBchen  KunstauBbracke,  Abbreviatoren, 
Zeichen  u.  s.  w.    Tubingen.    3b 

Teatro  Espagnol,  Coleccion  escogida  de  las  mejores 
comedias  castellanas  desde  Cervantes  hasta  du< 
estroB  dtaa,  arreglada  por  Dr.  C.  ShOltz.  Part  I. 
8vo.    Bielefield.    2s  6d 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Allgemeine  Maschinen-Encyclopadie,  Atlas  zo  der 
etc.     Part  II.    Fol.    Leipzig.    8s  6d. 

Bastier,  Le,  Egalisalion  sociale,  ou  Theorie  d'unc 
r6voIulion  normale  etc.    8vo    Parifc.     4s  6d 

Beauregard,  de,  I<lobiliaire  deBretagne,  tir^  des  regis, 
tres  manuscrits,  tant  de  la  reformation  gen^rale 
de  1668  k  1671  que  de  la  grande  reformatbn  de 
L400etc.    8vo    Paris.    7s  6d 

Beowulf,  Heldengedicht  des  acten  Jahrhanderts, 
aus  dem  Angeloachsischcn  in  das  Neuhoch- 
dentsche  Abersetzt  und  mit  Einleituiig  und  Au« 
merkungen  versehen  von  L.  Ettmdlier.  With  a 
map.    8vo    Zurich.    5b 

Biot,  De  I'abolilion  de  TeBcIavage  ancien  en  Occi- 
dent.   8vo    Paris.    9s 

SteCbapelle,  Code  militaire fran^ais  pour  la  paix et 
la  ffuerre.  JNob.  I;  and  II.  8vo.  Paris.  3s  6d 
each 

Deutsche  Vierteljahrs  Schrift.  No.  13.  6vo  Stutt- 
gart.   9b. 

Forchhammer,  Denkrede  auf  Lucian  Bonaparte 
Prinzen  von  Canino    8vo     Kiel.     Is 

Forlia  d'Urban,  de,  Lc  Chine  el  FAngleierre.  13fflo 
Paris.     3s  6d 

Leroy,  M^thode  simple  et  raisonn^e  du  calcnl 
mental.    8vo    Paris.    6b 

Livre  de  poste  de  PEurope  Central.  Contenant: 
Lcs  routes  de  poste  de  I'Allemagne  et  des  capi* 
tales  de  PEurope  Les  notices  sur  la  navigation 
a  vapeur  et  lc  service  des  chemins  de  fer.  With 
a  map.    8vo    Frankfort.    7s  6d 

Meyen,  F.,  Jahresbericht  tiber  die  Resultate  der 
Arbeilen  im  Felde  der  physiologiachen  Botanik 
von  dem  Jahre  1839  von  etc.    8vo     Berlin.    78 

Recueil  de^  actes  de  la  stance  publique  de  1*  Acadia 
mie  imp^riale  des  sciences  de  Saint  P^tersbouig, 
tenue  le  39  IMcembre  1639.  4to  St.  Peten- 
bourg.     6s 

Rogron,  Code  de  commerce.  6th  edition.  l8mo 
OS.  6d 

Secrets  modcrnes  des  arts  et  m^tieres,  recueillts  et 
mis  en  ordre  par  Pelouze.  12mo  Vol.  III.  78  6d 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  13s  6d    Paris 

Urquhart,  La  Crise.  Paris,  le  39  Septerabre  1840. 
8vo     Paris.     4b. 

Vega,  G.,  Logarithm iseh-trigonometriRcbes  Hand- 
buch.  Von  J.  Htllssc.  30th  edition  4to  Leipzig. 
6s 

SamnilungmathematischerTafcln,  gearbitett 

Auflage  von  etc.    J.  Httlsse.  4to    Leipzeig.  16b 

Wittich,  C,  Ueber  die  Befestigung  und  Vertheidi- 
gung  posser  Platze.    8vo.     Berlin     48  6d 

Zeitschrift  fftr  die  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes  u.  s.  w. 
Vol.  III.  8vo  G5ltingen.  Vbhi.  1.-111.  3/. 
38  6d 

Zimmermann,  C,  Geographische  Analyse  eines 
Versuches  zur  Darstellung  des  Kriegstheaters 
KusBlands  gegen  Chiwa.    4to    Berlin    78 


INDEX  TO  VOL.    XXVI. 


A. 

Aboriii^nftl  people,  ^^nm  Jnllieted  upon  them  by 

civilised  nations.  48,  A. 
Albert,  Life  «>f  Catherine  de  Medici,  77. 
Alexander  VI.,  his  character  and  papacj,  8. 
Ancients,  their  skill  in  eni^raTingr,  173. 
AfHeiton^    mr    Kupfer-StiebkoiMie,     by    Adaoi 

Bartsch,  173 ;  different  classes  of  enrnTinf  ,  177. 
Andr^,  Major,  sentenced  to  death  by  Washington, 

SfO* 

Arcadia,  deeeripAion  of,  196, 197. 
Arwidsson,  Swedish  BaHads,  16. 
Ashmun,  Oovemor  of  Liberia,  hia  admintotratibn, 

917-819. 
Athenian    Navy,   goremment  of,  by  inspector  of 

docks,  332 ;  warships  composing  it,  994 ;   its 

force  at  different  Olympiads,  336 ;  coinplenients 

of  the  ships,  339.  330. 
Athens,  unwholesome  climate  of,   186,   187;  her 

ranid  modern  ^»wth,  187 ;  ancient  haibonrs  of, 

334;  Tcssels  contained  in  them,  ib.  -^ 

Atti  della  prima  Rinnione  degli  Soreaziati  ItaKao^ 

tenuU  in  Pisa  nell'  Ottobre,  1839.  160. 
Anstrist  her  government  of  Italy,  163. 

B. 

Bandrand,  General,  his  mission  to  London  and  in. 

Urview  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  after  the 

revolution  o/  1880,  935,  396i 
Beakheads  of  ancient  ships,  their  site  and  weight, 

337. 
Bible,  first  Latin,  printed  by  Gotcnbarg,  55. 
Bflckh,  Archives  of  the  Athenian  Navy,  330;  acci. 

dental  manner  of  their  discovery  in  the  Pirsus, 

331. 
Botlmann,  character  of  Narbonne  and  Madame  de 

Stael,  139, 140 ;  his  opinion  of  England,  140. 
Borgia,  Cesar,  his  character  by  Ranke,  3,9. 
Braddock,  General,  defeated  at  the  battle  of  the 

Monottgahela,  his  death,  90. 

C. 

Caledonia,  three-decker,  description  of,  910,911. 

CaUierine  de  Medici,  her  early  life  and  marriage 
with  the  second  son  of  Francis  I.,  79 ;  her  govern- 
ment during  the  minority  of  Chadea  IX.,  81*  89 ; 
her  letter  to  the  Pope  upon  reforms  in  the  church 
service,  89 ;  her  conduct  with  regard  to  the  Hu- 

Senots,  83 ;  her  participation  in  the  massacre  of 
int    Bartholomew,   85,  86;     her   obaiaeter, 
87,88. 
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Chineee,  their  skill  in  maldw  psperand  in  priBiaif» 

53,  53 ;  in.engt&ving,  173 ;  their  KteratoiiB,  88;  ft 

Chinese  love  tale,  extracts  from,  70-77. 
CiceiD,  his  anxiety  to  form  ft  lihrary,53,  54. 
Clement  VII.,  his  diaracterftnd  papaey,  4ydeiAafti 

tation  of  IRome  by  the  tioope  of  JBoorboo,  ib. 
Clement  VIIL,  grants  ftbadotidn  to  Henry  IV.,  10; 

contests  during  his  pontifioftte  iMtwaen  Uie  Jasftita 

and  Dominicana,  11,  13. 
Contarini,  endeavours  to  rseonoile  tho  tenaita  ef  the 

Romanists  and  Reformers,  5. 
Copyright,  in  England  and  America,  64;  Hi  Italy. 

160-173. 
Cossacks,  their  early  history,  148,  149;  invaded  by 

the  Tartars,  149 ;  their  military  spirit,  151. 
Cronbolm,  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Catholic 

and  the  Huguenots,  105. 
Cnjftcius,  complete  works  by  F.  6.  di  Prato,  113. 

D. 

Debuts  de  Mmpriinerie  k  Strasbourg,  on  Recherches 
sur  les  TVavanx  Myst^rienx  de  Gntenbeix  daof 
cette  ville,  et  sur  le  IVocCs  qui  lui  fat  intentd  «p 
1439  4  cette  occaaion.    Par  Ltfon  de  Laborde,  51. 

Debuts  de  PImprimerie  4  Mavenoe  et  H  Bamberg, 
on  deacriptaoo  de  Lettrea  d'f  odulgence  du  Pm 
Nicolas  V.  pro  regno  Cynri,  impwi>4es  en  1454. 
Par  L6on  de  Laborde,  51, 

Demagoguea,  Washington's  opinion  of,  99. 

Denkw4rdigksiten  und  vermischte  Schriftan,V9ft 
K.  A.  Vamhagen  von  £nse,  135 ;  charadar  of 
these  Memoirs,  137,  138 ;  notices  of  ttchlegePa 
Lectures,  143;  description  of  Wolf,  Schleiemift- 
cher,  and  Steffens.  14qI,  143 ;  character  of  Kemer» 
ib. ;  anecdote  of  ditto,  144;  aocount  of  Nftpoieon 
and  his  court,  145, 146 ;  of  Bamn  von  Bteki,  147. 

De  Stael,  Madame,  chaiacterofr  by  BoHaiftnn,  199, 
140. 

Duke  of  Wellington,  hie  intonriew  with  GeMnd 
Randrand,  886;  his  ecodoet  withnapeeitfttfaa 
French  Revolution  of  1830,  ib. 

Duma,  the  poems  of  the  Cossacks,  154, 156  ;  spstl- 
mens  of,  156*-160. 

Durer,  Albert,  his  engravings  upon  wood,  180^  181. 


Egypt,  her  exlsnsivo  eommsras  during  ths  sftrly 

agea.  947, 948;  laporlftiioa  of,  t»  Boglaiid,  948, 

349. 
Englftnd,  her  eondoct  in  the  Iftts  Eaiteni  qosalkin, 

989-845;  her  moaiis  of  eairyisf  o»  '^^ 

Russia  ftnd  France,  849. 
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Esmving,  great  ikill  of  the  uicieqti  in,  173 ;  of 
toe  Chineae,  ib. ;  different  elaasee  of,  177 ;  engrav. 
ing  ironi  wooden  blocks,  179  ;  state  of,  in  the  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  centories,  180 ;  woodents  of 
Albert  Duier,  180, 181 ;  revival  of  engraving  in 
Italy  in  the  fifteenth  century,  181;  derivation  and 
process  of  etching,  184,  185. 

Eridanos,  the  modem  Dwina,  33 ;  see  also  note. 

Exeunions  Daguerriennes,  Collection  de50  planches 
leprtentant  les  vues  et  les  Monumens  les  plus 
femarqoables  dn  Globe,  173. 

F. 

Faustus  and  the  devil,  origin  of  the  legend  of,  55. 

Florence,  history  of,  112. 

France,  court  of  in  the  reign  of,  Francis  I.,  79,  80 ; 
persecution  of  the  reformers,  80,  81 ;  religious 
state  of  her  provinces  during  the  civil  wari,  106 ; 
she  refiises  to  become  a  party  to  the  treaty  fur  the 
settlement  of  the  East  with  tlie  four  poweri,  935 ; 
Begoliation  for  a  commereia]  treatv  between  her 
and  this  country  broken  off,  939 ;  duplicity  of  M. 
Thiers,  ib. ;  he  gains  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
press  to  suoport  his  views,  940 ;  demands  of  the 
fVench  Camnet  in  fiivour  of  Mehemet  Ali  refused 
by  the  four  powers,  940,  941 ;  signature  of  the 
treaty  for  the  settlement  of  the  EMt,  949 ;  sensa. 
taon  created  by  it  in  France,  and  by  the  fall  of 
Beyrout,  249-944 ;  convocation  of  the  Chambers 
and  resignation  of  Thiers,  944,  945 ;  decision  of 
the  Chambers  in  fovoor  of  the  policy  of  M.  Gui. 
aet,  947. 

G. 

Gear  of  ancient  diips,  997 ;  wooden  gear,  oars,  rud- 
ders, ladders,  poles,  masts,  yards,  SB8-930 ;  hang. 
Ing  gear,  girths  or  hypoiomata,  931 ;  sails,  939 ; 
cordage,  braces,  939.  933 ;  cables,  anchors,  933. 

Geijer,  Profossor,  Swedish  Ballads,  16. 

German  Literature,  deficient  in  memoirs,  135 ;  poli* 
tical  restraints  upon,  135,  136. 

German  Universities,  961. 

Girths  of  ancient  diipe,  5231 . 

*>  God  save  the  King,**  Dr.  Ball  the  author  of  this 
national  air,  199. 

Greece,  plants  and  flowers  of,  198, 199  ;  her  modem 
wines,  199,  900 ;  sUte  of  agriculture,  900,  901. 

Gregory  XIII.,  his  reformation  of  the  calendar,  pa- 
pacT,  and  death,  8' 

Gntenbert:,  in  partnership  with  Fflst  and  Scholar, 
prints  the  first  Latin  Bible,  55. 


H. 

Herder,  Thoughts  on  the  philoaophy  of  the  History 
of  the  Human  Raoe,44 ;  scheme  for  the  improve- 
ment of  uncivilised  tribes,  47,  48 ;  injuries  inflict- 
ed aMMi  aboriginal  people  by  Europeans,  48,  49 ; 
iDBumeieney  of  political  government  to  improve 
them,  50. 

Hamann,  Godfrey,  oration  in  honour  of  the  fourth 
centenary  annivemuy  of  the  invention  of  print- 
ing, 110. 

History  and  practice  of  Photogenic  Drawing,  or  the 
trae  principles  of  the  Daguerreotype,  with  a  new 
method  of  Dtoramie  Painting,  secrets  purebssed 
by  the  French  Government,  and  by  command 
published  for  the  benefit  of  arts  and  manofac- 
torss.  by  the  Inventor,  L.  S.  Daguerre,  dto.,  173. 

Hamfaoldt,  opinion  of  the  former  sUte  of  the  North 
American  tribes,  37,  38. 

Huns,  their  emigration  and  invasion  of  Southern 
Bnrope,  36. 


L 

Idcen  xur  Philoeophie  der  Geschiehte  der  Menaeh* 
keit.  Von  Job.  G.  Herder.  Miteincr  l!!!inleitUBg 
von  Heinr.  Luden.  (T  houghts  on  the  Phitoeophy 
of  the  History  of  the  Human  Race.  By  J.  gL 
Herder.  With  an  Introduction  by  Heinr.  Luden.) 
44. 

Indulgences,  sale  of,  by  Rome,  3,  4. 

Inouisition  in  Italy  revived  by  Caraffa  and  Burgos^ 
o ;  sanguinary  edicts  and  proceedings,  ib. 

Inspectors  of  docks  of  the  Athenian  navy,  999 ;  their 
functions,  998 ;  their  treasurer  and  other  subordi- 
nate officers,  ib. 

Italien.  Beitrage  sur  Kenntniss  dieses  Landes,  von 
F.  von  Raumer.    (Raumer's  Italy.)  160. 

Italy,  stale  of  her  literature  in  the  present  age,  161; 
impediments  to  the  free  communication  of  works 

r rioted,  161, 162 ;  her  moral  and  social  condition, 
62,  163 ;  character  of  the  Austrian  rule,  ;64 ; 
associations  for  the  advancement  of  literature, 
165 ;  wise  government  of  the  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
165-168  ;  scientific  meetings,  169 ;  vezatioas  re- 
striotions  upon  liteiaiy  pro^rty,  171;  tendency  of 
modern  Italian  spirit,  171,  179. 

J. 

Jaoobi,  his  personal  appearance  and  manners,  149. 

Jansenists,  their  controversy  with  Rome,  13, 14. 

Jamae,  account  of  the  battle  of,  106,  107. 

Jesuits,  their  institution  and  principles,  5,  6 ;  sus- 
pected of  heresy,  11 ;  their  controvenv  concern* 
ing  the  doctrine  of  fatalism  with  the  Dominicans, 
11,  19 ;  their  definition  of  an.  oath,  14 ;  their  abo- 
lition by  Pope  Granganelli  after  having  been  ex» 
pelled  from  Spain,  France  and  Naples,  15. 

Julius  II ,  his  warlike  pontificate,  3. 

K. 

Keraer,  JusUnus,  his  character,  144;  anecdote  of, 

ib. 
Kosciuzko,  description  of  tho  hill  of^  111. 


Leo  X.,  character  of  his  pontificate,  4. 

Lettera  di  Nicold  Tommaseo  ai  Librai  Italiani  anlla 
proprietji  Letteraria,  160. 

Lit>er^,  founded  by  Americans  as  a  settlement  for 
coloured  people,  913 ;  administration  of  Governor 
Ashmun,  217-919 ;  increasing  prosperity  of,  990. 

Life  of  Washington,  by  Jared  Sparks,  88. 

Loyola,  Ignatius,  his  visionary  character,  5. 

M. 

Malta,  description  of  by  Prince  Pnckler  Muskaa, 

909,  210 ;  low  state  of  intellectual  cultivation, 

212,  913. 
Mehemet  Ali,  his  policy  after  the  battle  of  Nezib, 

234,  235 ;  loses  Syria.  245 ;  bis  method  of  recruit- 

ing  hie  armies,  245,  246. 
Minnesinger,  History  and  Songs  of,  by  F.  H.  von 

derHagen,  107. 
Mailer,  Dr.,  Les  Barbarcs,  Byzanco  et  Rome.  109. 
Mundt,  Theodore,  Travelling  Sketches  in  different 

countries,  110 ;  description  of  the  Hill  of  Kosciui- 

ko,  HI. 
Music  abroad  and  at  home,  114, 250. 

N. 

Napoleon,  dcaoription  of,  by  Varahagen  von  Ease, 
145 ;  his  conversational  powers,  145, 146. 
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BMomio,  eharsDter  <<  by  BbDmaaji,  139. 


P. 


Piper  and  Ffcrehment,  early  ]d|id«  of,  59,  &3. 

Paai  III.,  his  pontifieate,  6,  7. 

Ihoil  IV.,  character  of  hi|  pontificate,  7 ;  rapture 
with  Spain,  ib. 

Paul  v.,  hie  oonteet  with  Venice,  13. 

Philoeopby  of  the  History  of  the  Human  Race,  44. 

Pieeni  tFkrainskie,  wydane  przez  P.  Maxymowioa, 
(Son^  of  the  UiLraioe,  published  -by  Mazymo- 
wicza,)  148 ;  extracts  from,  156-1^. 

Pius  v.,  his  character  by  Ranke,  8 ;  dreadful  sereri- 
ty  of  his  manners  against  hereties,  ib. 

Popes,  History  ot,  by  Ranke,  1 ;  by  Signor  Henron, 
113.— See  Ranke. 

Prince  Puckler  Maskau,  South-Eastern  Picture 
Gallery ,203;  description  of  Malta,  S09, 910 ;  TisiU 
the  Caledonia  three-decker,  210,  311. 

Printiogr,  first  attempt  at,  53 ;  partnership  of  Guten- 
ber|r,  post  and  SchOffer,  55 ;  progfress  of  through* 
out  Europe,  56,  57 ;  first  printing  by  steam  in 
England,  59 ;  stereotype  printing  invented  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  61;  printing  in  Giermany,  65; 
in  France,  65,  66 ,  for  the  blmd,  67. 

Protestantism,  influence  of,  upon  Europe  through 
England,  16. 

R. 

Ranke,  Historr  of  the  Popes  of  Rome,  1 ;  his  chief 
lault  a  tendency  to  view  Protestantism  distinct 
from  Catholicism,  ib. ;  character  of  CsBsar  Borgia, 
3,  3 ;  sale  of  indulgences,  3, 4 ;  accessiun  of  Gle« 
ment  VII.,  4 ;  general  council  demanded  by  the 
emperor,  ib.;  attempt  of  Contarini  to  reconcile 
the  two  churches,  5 ;  his  moderation  disapproved 
of  at  Rome,  ib. ;  institution  and  principles  of  the 
Jesuits,  5*  6 ;  revival  of  the  Inquisition  throufli- 
out  Italy,  6 ;  papacy  of  Paul  III.  and  Julius  III., 
6,  7;  rupture  of  Paul  lY.  with  Spain,  7 ;  Council 
of  Trent  brought  to  a  close  during  papacy  of 
Plus  IV.,  ill. ;  election  and  character  of  Pius  V., 
8 ;  drsadful  severity  of  his  proceedins^  aj^ainst 
heretics,  ib.;  succeeded  by  Gregory  aIIL,  ib. ; 
pontificate  and  projects  of  Sixtus  V.,  8, 9  ;  murder 
of  Henry  lU.  of  France  by  Clement  approved  at 
Rome,  ib. ;  controversy  of  the  Jesuits  with  the 
Dominicans,  11,  13;  contest  of  Paul  V.  with  the 
Venetians,  13 ;  cause  of  Venice  defended  by  Paoli 
Sarpi,  13,  13 ;  pontificate  of  Gregory  XV.  and  of 
Urban  VHI.,  lo ;  condemnation  of  the  Jansenist 
tenets,  14 ;  decline  of  the  papal  authority,  15 ; 
abolition  of  the  Jesuits  after  their  expulsion  from 
Portugal,  France,  Spain  and  Naples,  ib. ;  Pius 
Vn.  imprisoned  by  Napoleon,  re-instated  by  the 
Allies,  ib ;  tendency  of  the  religious  spirit  of  the 
age,  15, 16. 

Reise  durch  alle  Theile  des  KOnigreiches  Qriechen- 
land,  in  Auftrag  der  K6nigl.  Griechischen  Re« 
gierang,  in  den  Jabren  1834  bis  1837.  Von  Dr. 
Karl  Gustav.  Fiedler.  Krster  Theil.  (Journey 
through  every  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Greece,  by 
Commission  of  the  Government  of  that  Country, 
iu  the  Years  1834  to  1837.  By  Dr.  Kari  Gustav. 
Fiedler.  First  Part.]  186 ;  description  of  Athens, 
187 ;  Temple  of  Theseus,  ib. ;  honey  of  the  Hy« 
mettus,  188;  marble  quarries  of  the  Pentelioon, 
ib. ;  antiquities  of  the  lAurion  mountains,  189 ; 
the  Lake  uf  Copais,  189,  190 ;  the  Castalian 
spring,  191 ;  riches  of  the  Oracle  of  Delphi,  ib. ; 
journey  from  MisBolonghi  to  Lamia,  191,  193; 
description  of  the  monastery  near  Burso,  192 ;  the 
pass  of  Tberroopyls,  ib. ;  possibility  of  construct- 


ing a  oainl  thMogh  tke  letholiisof OoMaih,  mi 
dangers  incnited  oy  the  divers  iat  minges,  194 
195;  remains  of  the  theatre  of  the  Epidaurians! 
195 ;  cave  of  the  LemsMO  Hydra,  ib.  t  description 
of  Arcadia,  196,  197;  planta  and  flowws  of 
Greece,  198, 199;  her  roodeni  wines,  199.  900 : 
agriculture,  800,  301.  —,,.,•««, 

Russia,  her  boundaries  and  population  in  the  tenth 
century,  38 ;  Russiaa  muiie,  116 ;  wishes  to  inter- 
vene in  favour  of  Turkey  after  the  battle  of 
Neaib,  335. 


S. 

Sacred  ships  of  the  ancients,  335, 336. 
Safarik,  Sclavonian  antiquities,  31. 
Saint  Bartholomew,  massacre  of  the,  85,  86. 
Sarmathians,  establishment  of  in  Europe,  34, 35. 
Sarpi  (Fra  Paoli),  his  contivveisy  with  Rome,  13, 

Schlabemdorf  (Count),  anecdote  of  his  preservation 
darinff  the  reign  of  terror  at  Paris,  140,  141. 

Schlegel,  Fichte*s  opinion  of  the  two  brothers,  143. 

Schleiermacher,  description  of,  143. 

Scythians,  in  the  sixth  century  dwelt  between  the 
Don  and  Dnieper,  34 ;  their  empire  in  Southern 
Russia  overthrown  by  the  Sarmathians,  ib. 

Sixtus  v.,  fables  respectmg  his  elevation  to  the  pa- 
pacy, 8  ;  his  measures  and  character,  9, 

Slavery,  pohcy  of  ita  abolition  in  the  United  States^ 
314,  315. 

Slowanske  Starozitnosti,  Sepsal  Pawd  Josef  Safa. 
rik.  Oddil  Degepisny.  (Sclavonian  Antiquities, 
compiled  by  Paul  Joseph  Safarik,  Historical 
Part,)  31 ;  reasons  for  classing  the  Sclavonians 
among  the  Indo-European  family  of  nations,  33 ; 
known  under  the  names  of  Enetoi,  Veneti  and 
Winden,  ib ;  derivation  of  the  name  of  Veneti, 
33.  34;  Sclavonians  termed  themselves  Sirbi,  34; 
their  history  during  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
centuries,  34-36;  tbeir  character,  religion,  and 
social  condition,  36, 37;  their  history  during  the 
dark  ages,  38 ;  derivation  of  the  term  Sclavi,  39 ; 
Sclavonians  in  Greece,  40;  in  Servia,  Croatia, 
Dalmatia,  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  40,  41 ;  proba^ 
ble  settlement  of  the  Weleti  in  England,  43,  43 ; 
numbers  and  extensive  settlementa  of  the  Scla> 
vonian  nations,  43. 

Songs  of  the  Ukraine,  148. 

Spain,  present  state  of  her  literature,  136. 

Sparks*  Life  of  Washington,  88. 

Specimens  de  Caracteres  Fran9ai8  et  Etrangers  de 
rimprimerie  Royale,  51. 

Stefiens,  description  of,  143. 

SOd-Oestlicher  Bilde.nHuil.  Der  Veignunglmg. 
Hcrausgegeben  vom  Verfasser  der  Briefe  dues 
Verstorbenen.  (The  South-Eastern  Picture 
Gallery.  The  Voluptuary.  Bv  the  Author  of 
Iietters  from  One  Deceased,)  303 ;  remarks  on 
the  work  and  ita  title,  303,  304 ;  description  of 
Korbess,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  304,  305 ;  ex. 
tracts  from,  305-308;  description  of  Malta,  309, 
310;  of  the  Caledonia  three-decker,  310,311; 
different  treatment  of  the  soldier  in  tho  English 
and  Prussian  service,  311 ;  the  Giant's  Tower, 
313;  low  state  of  Jntollectual  cultivaUon  at 
Malta,  312, 313. 

Svenfrka,  Folk- Visor  fran  Fomtiden,  Samlade  och 
utgifne  af  Er  Gust.  Geiier  och  Arv.  Aug.  Afze. 
lius,  16. 

Svenska,  Fomaanger  en  Samling  af  K&mpavisor, 
Folk. Visor,  Lekar,  och  Dansar,  samt  Barn  och 
Vail  Sanger.  Utgiihe  af  Adolf.  Iwar  ArwidnoD, 
16. 

Sweden,  Songs  and  Ballads  of,  16. 
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T$kmm,wwA  making  id  iktnmmUk  234.  936; 

the  holy  Trierai,  335,  336  |  wam\mt  «C  htluMkigr 
1iiAam%a86i4iftaraiitnMM»«i;  396.337. 
T«MM]r»  itel*  9f  her  gw^mtmf^t  tM  fntdon  of 

TjpM,  umifemeiit  of,  in  printiDg,  6X, 

U. 

UkimiDe,  deeeription  of,  and  inhabitonta  of,  148  153 ; 
8on(^  off  15S«160> 

Uikanden  tteber  daa  B^eirecawi  dm  Aitiaehen 
Staatea,  pergaatelt  and  erl&atert,  (ArehiTea  of 
the  Athenian  Navy  reatored  and  Qloatrated.)  By 

-  Aognat  BOekh,  930 ;  diteorery  of  the  marble  re- 
eordfl  in  the  foandationa  of  the  Pineua,  331 ;  text 
of  these  recorda,  S93 ;  boards  and  oflScera  of  the 
Athenian  NavT,  333,  333;  inRpectora  of  docks, 
treaanrefa,  and  other  ofilcera  subordinate  to  them, 
ji23,  334;  harbours  of  Munichia  and  Piraus,  334; 
meaning  of  the  term  Majptoy,  ib. ;  number  of  Yea- 
aelf  contained  in  tHe  Athenian  harbours,  ib. ;  th^ 
arsenal,  334, 335 ;  Trierea,  construction  of  Te. 
treies  and  Penteres^  385 ;  the  sacrnd  ships,  335, 
336 ;  naval  force  of  Athens  ajt  different  Olym. 
piada,  336 ;  different  namea  of  the  Trieres.  336, 
337 ;  atores,  gear  of  the  ships,  327  ;  beak-neads, 
ib.;  seats  for  the  rowers,  338;  machines  of  war, 
338,  339;  wooden  gear,  oars,  339;  rodder,  830 ; 
masts  and  yards,  ib. ;  hanging  gear,  hypozomata, 
331 ;  aaila,  333;  rspes  and  cordage,  333,  333; 
cables  and  anehora,  333 ;  great  value  of  thia  work, 
933,334. 

V. 

Tamhagen  von  Ense,  Memoirs,  135;  peculiarity  of 
his  style,  137, 138 ;  notices  ufSehlegel's  Lectures, 
143;  description  of  Wolf,  Schieiermacher  and 
Stefiens,  143,  143;  character  of  Kemer,  144; 
anecdote  of  ditto,  lb.;   account  of  Napoleon's 


eovt,  14i  I  Vwwbmi'wn^gKtoiqr  witti  Bann^ wn 
Stein,  147. 


Veneti,  the  term  by  wliiah  the 

known  to  the  Bcunans,  S3 ;  probable  derirmtioB 

of,  39,  34;  ibaj  aie  aobaequmtly  tenaed  Bii8» 

siana,  3d. 
Vit»  di  CideriM  da^  He^ei,  8aggio  Storico  da  C» 

genio  Alberi,  77;  See  Catherine  da*  MedioL 
Von  der  Hagen»  Minneaiogerst  107. 
Von  Raaiwer'a  Italy,  160. 
Von  Stein*  Baron,  hia  character,  147 ;  Cfinioa  af 

Ganoan  authon,  ib,;  hia  mfloenca  in  detemiitt. 

ing  the  iflsva  of  the  campaign  of  1813. 148. 
Voaa>  Diaaooia  et  Articlca  aur  U  Qneetion  d'Orient. 

Par  A.  D.  Lamanioe,  334. 

W. 

Wang  Keaoa  Lwan  Pih  Ndan  Chang  Han,  or  the 
Lsating  Raaentment  of  Miss  Keaon  Lwan  Wang, 
a  Chioese  Tale,  ibonded  on  fact.  Translate 
from  the  original  by  Robert  Thorn,  Esq.,  Rasi. 
dent  at  Canton,  68 ;  eztracta  from,  70-77. 

Washington,  hia  early  life,  88,  89 ;  first  campaign 
against  the  French,  89,  90 ;  conducts  the  retreat 
of  the  British  army  upon  General  Braddock's  de<- 
feat,  90;  hia  marriage,  91 ;  discontents  of  the  ca» 
lonists,  and  opposition  to  British  meaaurea,  91, 93 ; 
Washington  appointed  Commander.in-lyhief  of 
the  American  army,  93 ;  defeated  at  Long  Ial> 
and  and  at  Brandywine,  94;  sentences  Major 
Andr6  to  death,  95;  obliges  Lord  Comwallis  to 
surrender  at  York  Town,  95,  96 ;  bis  addrssa  la 
his  officers  upon  quitting  the  army,  96 ;  porsnita 
in  retirement,  97 ;  frames  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  Franklin,  98;  appointed  pre- 
sident, ib. ;  his  opinion  of  demagogaea,  99;  hia 
death,  101 ;  and  character,  lOl,  108. 

Weleti,  their  probable  aettiement  in  WilCahlrs,  43, 
43. 

Wolf,  Frederic  Augustus,  descriptioa  ot,  143. 

Zaporogues,  their  settlement  in  the  Ukraine,  151 ; 
their  conatitution  aa  a  people^  and  charaotarr  t^. 
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A&T.  I. — 1.  Rosmonda  <ringhiberra^  TVa- 
gidia  di  Gio.  Batt.  Niccolini.  Firenze. 
1839. 

2.  Lorenzino  de  Mtdici^  Dramma  di  Giu- 
seppe Revere.    Milano.     1839. 

3.  Luua  Strozzif  Dramma  storico  in  cinque 
Jlui^  di  Giacinto  Battaglia.  Milano. 
1839. 

4.  //  Ctmit  Giovanni  Anguissola  e  Bea- 
irice  Tenda^  Drammi  di  Felice  Turotti. 
Milano.     1840. 

5.  Pier  delle  Vigne^  Tragedia  del  Signor 
Briano.    Torino.     1840. 

6.  Berengario  Jlugusto  e  Cecilia  di  Baone, 
Tragedie  di  Carlo  Marenco  da  Ceva.  Tu- 
rin.    1840. 

LiTERATUBE  is  the  inalienable  property  of  a 
nation.  Language  remains  as  a  last  moral 
barrier  when  every  other  natural  or  artificial 
line  of  demarkation  is  broken.  The  most 
accurate  and  spirited  translation  can  ^ve  no 
more  adequate  idea  of  a  work  of  imagination, 
than  the  cast  of  an  ancient  statue  can  stand 
as  a  ^r  representation  of  its  inimitable  pro- 
toijye.  Hlo  attempt  to  render  the  spontane- 
ous mspirations  of  a  poet  into  another  lan- 
guage, 18  to  betray  an  imperfect  acquaintance 
with  tiie  original ;  and  we  shall  take  it  as  an 
int^cation  of  a  general  prevalence  of  good 
taste  when  people  shall  altogether  abstain 
from  translations. 

Nor  can  the  grammatical  and  superficisJ 
study  of  a  foreign  language  better  enable  us 
to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  tiie  standard  works 
which  fime  recommends  to  our  attention,  or 
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constitute  us  judges  on  subjects  of  ibreigii 
esthetics.  A  work  of  genius  is  the  emana- 
tion of  a  whole  s^e  and  country — it  obeys 
the  laws  of  national  taste,  which  are  perpetu- 
ally fluctuating  in  accordance  with  local  cir^ 
cumstances  and  social  conventions.  We 
cannot  flatter  ourselves  to  have  fully  appre- 
ciated the  merits  of  a  foreign  wc^k,  untu  we 
have,  by  means  of  powerful  abstraction,  work- 
ed ourselves  up  to  that  state  of  feelings  by 
which  the  author  was  actuated,  until  we  have 
raised  ourselves  to  his  level,  identified  our- 
selves with  him. 

Hence  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
the  productions  of  genius  lie  for  a  Ions  lapse 
of  ages  unhonoured  and  neglected,  until  they 
find  fiivour  in  the  eyes  of  a  kindred  genius^ 
who  holds  them  up  to  the  veneration  of  (be 
multitude,  always  ready  to  follow  in  the  train 
of  superior  intellects,  to  join  in  their  censure 
and  plaudit,  and  to  view  with  their  eyes. 

We  say  of  AtWrec^  genius ;  for  the  poem 
of  Dante,  even  in  this  age  of  revivals,  re- 
mdned  a  close  book^  and  was  heedlessly 
thrown  aside  by  Walter  Scc^  whose  plastic 
mmd,  vast  and  versatile  as  it  was,  was  inca- 
pable of  foUowing  the  deep  train  of  thought 
of  the  greatest  of  metajphysical  poets. 

It  is  not  otherwise  m  works  of  art,  where 
yet  we  should  be  led  to  suppose  that  differ- 
ence of  speech  should  have  no  control,  and 
t^t  to  have  eyes  or  ears  were  a  suflScient 
criterion.  Bellini's  Norma  is  to  von  Raumer 
^'tbe  nt  plus  ^dtra  of  fiilse  musical  taste  | 
a  beggarly,  tawdryjjMitch-work  finery" — ^the 
''la^eii'  maids  of  Berlin"  are  to  Kotzeboe, 
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^^more  beautifiil  than  the  Medicean  Venus." 
The  vault  of  the  F^theon  is,  to  another  Ger- 
man, ^^  nothing  better  than  a  large  oven." 
The  Roman  and  Teutonic  races  are  waging 
a  perpetual  war  against  each  other  in  every 
branch  of  letters  and  arts,  and  they  have  car- 
ried their  prejudice  and  animosity  so  far  as 
utterly  to  destroy  every  idea  of  an  absolute 
standard  of  beauty. 

Down  to  the  period  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion the  chaste  and  symmetrical  type  of  Gre- 
co-Latin clasncism  had  established  its  abso- 
lute sway  over  £un»e.  It  was  in  the  days 
when  Racine  and  Voltaire  held  an  exdusive 
possesnon  bf  the  stage,  when  Addison's  Cato 
was  looked  upon  as  the  master-piece  of  Eng- 
lish Tragedy. 

Our  age  has  witnessed  a  most  astonishing 
reaction.  The  northern  nations  have  assert- 
ed their  independence  in  letters  and  arts,  as 
they  had  long  since  in  religion  and  politics ; 
they  have  spumed  the  models  before  which 
they  had  been  taught  to  bow  in  awe  and  ve- 
neration, they  have  set  up  their  Romantic 
school  and  broken  the  fetters  of  what  had 
certainly  become  subservient  to  the  intolera- 
ble despotism  of  classical  pedantry- 

The  Germanic  element  has  gained  such  a 
universal  aacendency  as  to  exert  its  sway 
even  over  those  countries  where  classicism 
seomed  indigenous.  The  Italians  have  in 
their  turn  become  imitatonB,  and,  as  such  a 
state  of  things  must  appear  to  them  novel  and 
unnatural,  their  literature  has  fitUen  into  that 
titvibation  uid  uncertainty  which  is  perhaps 
only  the  consecjuence  of  a  state  of  tr^sition, 
but  which  has  been  too  hastily  set  down  as 
absolute  stagnation  and  irrecoverable  death. 

When  therefore  we  venture  to  discourse 
on  the  present  state  of  the  Italian  stage,  we 
natursjfy  expect  to  be  asked  what  we  mean 
by  if,  and  wnether  anything  like  an  Italian 
drama  can  be  said  to  exist  in  our  days.  We 
hasten  to  meet  this  question  by  aclmowledg- 
ing  that  dramatic  poetry,  as  well  as  every 
other  branch  of  literature,  is  indeed^  in  that 
country,  at  the  lowest  ebb ;  that  music  has 
the  exclusive  control  over  Uie  Italian  stage, 
apd  that  the  two  or  three  plays  which  we 
have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  with 
a  few  others  enjoying  even  less  notoriety,  are 
perhaps  the  only  tragedies  that  have  appear- 
ed since  Manzoni  and  Fellico  retirea  from 
the  petty  cares  of  the  literary  world,  to  give 
themc^lves  up  to  the  contemplative  ecst^ies 
(^  their  ascetic  di^ciIdine. 

According  to  the  statements  of  a  recent 
traveller  th^  is  scarcely  one  theatre  in  Italy 
open  for  dramatic  perlgirmance  to  every  three 
a>nseciated  to  the  opera  and  ballet.  We 
■hall  jQiQt  ptti^ragi  Uf  viQ^icat^  t^e  Italiam 


from  the  chaiee  of  sensual!^  and  effeminacy 
of  taste,  to  wnich  their  blmd  partiality  for 
music  has  given  rise.  The  astonishing  dif- 
fusi<xi  of  that  formless  style  of  perfcmnance 
amply  demonstrated  how  even  the  sounder 
judgment  of  other  nations  might  be  carried 
away  by  the  melodious  allurements  of  that 
syren  which  threatens  to  drive  the  drama 
from  the  stage,  all  over  the  world. 

The  opera  is  perhaps  much  less  of  an 
animal  enjoyment  than  is  generally  suppos- 
ed. It  has  some  advantages  over  the  drama 
to  which  rigid  censors  nave  not  often  ad- 
verted. The  emotion  worked  on  the  human 
soul  by  a  dramatic  performance  must  be  the 
result  of  close  attention,  of  absolute  long- 
continued  abstraction.  The  drama  is  a  tyrant 
that  must  absorb  all  our  faculties,  and  whose 
chance  of  success  depends  on  a  thorough  il- 
lusion. A  slight  reaction  of  reflection,  a  pre- 
occupaticm,  an  instant  of  listlessness  or  ennui, 
an  ill-timed  jest,  a  fortuitous  interruption, 
and  the  spell  is  broken  and  the  interest 
slackens. 

Not  so  the  opera.  Music  is  no  intruder. 
It  asks  for  no  admittance  into  the  sanctuary 
of  the  mind^  it  hovers  round  Its  threshold 
like  the  minstrel  at  the  entrance  of  a  nuptial 
apartment ;  it  breaks  not,  it  interferes  not  with 
the  train  of  thoughts  or  feelings,  it  brings 
into  them  a  genUe  agitaticxi,  it  fims  them^ 
it  gives  them  an  harmonious,  delicate  turn, 
— it  rouses,  soothes,  enflames,  spiritualizes 
them. 

The  effect  of  music  is  immediate — it  re- 
quires no  activity  on  the  part  of  the  mind, 
it  urges  not,  importunes  not  i  it  awaits  the 
proper  moment,  it  steals  upon  us  unccmsci- 
ously,  unexpectedly,  when  our  eyes  are  turn- 
ed away  from  the  spectacle,  when  our  cares 
or  sorrows  unfit  us  for  every  other  mental 
exertion. 

By  the  invention  of  a  spectacle  in  which 
everytUng  was  calculated  to  give  music  a 
boundless  ascendency,  the  Italians  provided 
for  the  wants  of  their  own  restless  and  high- 
ly sensitive  nature,  which  sought  in  the  thea- 
tre the  source  of  an  easy  and  genial  relaxa- 
tion, and  to  which  a  long  ^lent  sitting  of 
about  six  hours  in  a  play-house,  as  our 
good  customers  of  Covent  Garden  or  the 
Haymarket  have  the  constancy  to  endure, 
would  be  utter  misery. 

A  box  in  an  Italian  play-house  is  a  draw- 
ing-room, at  Milan  and  Florence,  not  unfre- 
quently  used  for  supper.  In  the  pit,  in  the 
gallery,  in  the  six  tiers  of  boxes,  there  are 
other  interests  at  stake  than  the  catastrophe 
on  the  stage.  Everywhere  there  is  n9dding, 
and  smiling,  and  flirting,  and  waving  of  fans 
and  handkerchiefe ;  two-thirds  at  least  of  the 
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peffmnance  m  drowned  b^  the  nrarmur  (if 
ft  general  convemtion,  until  occanonall  j  a 
biuvt  of  applause,  or  the  strokes  of  the  direc- 
tor of  the  orchesb^  announce  the  entrance 
<»f  a  ftyourite  singer,  or  the  prelude  of  a  po- 
pular air,  when,  as  if  by  a  common  accord, 
that  cdnfiued  roar  of  six  thousand  voices  b 
instantly  hushed, — all  laughing,  coquetting, 
and  ioe-champaign  drinking  is  broken  short, 
and  all  the  acton  in  the  minor  stages  submit 
themselves  for  five  minutes  to  behave  like  a 
well-mannered  and  intelligent  audience.  AU 
thia  has  been  said  in  order  to  prove,  ftat  al- 
though the  Italian  opera  has  been  imported 
in  aU  its  splendour  in  this  country,  and 
ttkough  we  pay  mther  dearly  for  it,  we  are  as 
yet  hi  torn  understanding  half  its  mysteries, 
or  ftom  enjoying  its  real  advantages. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  it  will  be  rea- 
dily believed,  that  the  actor^s  trade  in  Italy, 
as  well  as  the  best  interests  of  the  dnuna, 
must  be  in  a  very  precarious  condition.  The 
few  wandering  companies,  except  such  as  are 
entertained  by  royal  patronage,  are  every 
day  decreasing  in  number  and  importance, 
and  some  of  them  reduced  to  the  last  stage 
<»f  penury.  Dramatic  poets  would  (are  still 
worse,  if  there  were  any  longer  in  Italy  per- 
sons following  that  callmg.  We  know  of  no 
instance,  since  the  times  of  Goldoni,  in 
which  an  author's  labours  received  any  better 
fees  than  the  popular  applause,  which  he 
must  accept  as  a  pledge  of  the  remuneration 
that  posterity  may  award  him. 

The  great  number  of  private  theatricals, 
however,  and  the  zeal  of  numerous  dilettanti 
of  every  class,  have  power  to  prevent  the  art 
from  fidling  into  utter  discredit,  and  the  talent 
of  declamation  is  reckoned  among  the  essen- 
tial accomplishments  of  gentlemanly  educa- 
tion. The  drama,  at  least  as  a  branch  of  lite- 
rature, is  still  held  in  honour  in  Italy,  what- 
ever may  be  thought  of  it  as  a  popular  amuse- 
ment. 

Groldoni  and  Alfieri  art  still  the  leading 
bames  on  the  Italian  stage.  Overrated  as  the 
productions  of  these  two  eminent  authors 
may  be  said  to  have  been  bv  their  country- 
men, they  have,  however,  been  too  hastily 
and  indiscriminately  sentenced  abroad.  The 
best  comedies  of  Goldoni  are  still  unknown 
ground  for  foreign  critics.  We  never  met 
with  any  attempt  at  a  rational  examination 
of  any  but  the  worst  of  them,  such  as  ^Ia 
Bottesa  del  Gaffe,"  '« II  Servitor  di  due  Pa- 
droni,^* and  other  such  premature  essays,  in 
trhieh  efforts  poor  Goldoni,  while  he  gradu- 
ally endeavoured  to  reform  the  bad  taste  of 
Vm  contemporaries,  was  oblised  to  submit  to 
it    These  are  also  the  first  that  are  ^ven  to 


foreigners  as  his  ^  Commedie  Scelte.'^  SS»- 
mondi,  from  whose  eyes  the  spectaclea  of 
criticism  seem  always  to  ftU  whenever  he 
loses  sight  of  his  feithful  escort,  GinguCn^, 
has  grounded  h!s  judgment  merely  on  a  few 
of  these  juvenile  performances :  Gold(mi*a 
master-pieces  in  the  Venetian  dialect,  such 
as  **  Le  donne  Gelose,"  "  I  Rusteghi," 
**  Todero  Broutolou,"  « Le  Baruffe  Chio*- 
zotte,**  and  perhaps  twenty  others,  winch 
are  a  breathing  picture  of  low  life  in  that  part 
of  Italy  where  national  manners  preserved  to 
the  last  their  most  striking  peculiarities,  are 
still,  on  account  of  the  language,  works  of 
very  di£Bcult  access,  even  for  persons  con- 
versant with  Italian.  The  recent  reaction  ih 
&vour  of  Goldoni,  brought  about  by  the  ex- 
ertions of  Augusto  Bon  and  his  excellent 
company,  has  rendered  the  Venetian  dialect 
ftmiliar  and  easy  to  Italian  ears,  and  given  it 
a  peculiar  charm  in  the  different  provinces. 
But  a  French  or  German  critic  must  not  be 
expected  to  relish  Goldoni's  idioms,  any 
more  than  an  Italian  could  appreciate  our 
Doric  dialect  of  bread  Yorkshire. 

The  maimers  of  the  higher  classes,  such  as 
they  were  in  the  idle  and  effeminate  period 
that  preceded  the  French  revolution,  with  aU 
the  intrigues  and  mysteries  of  ancient  Italian 
cicisbMmy  such  as  Goldoni  portrayed  in  hk 
*'I1  Cavaliere  e  la  Dama,"  ^La  Dama  Pru- 
dent^** .**Le  Femmine  Panti^^ose,''  etc., 
and  me  petty  tfacoBserieSy  the  ups  and  downs 
of  middle  life,  such  as  were  represented  in 
his  three  comedies  '^  La  Villeedatura,'*  or  in 
those  on  '*  Zelinda  e  Lindoro,^so  eminently 
Italian,  and  a  few  of  his  historical  produc- 
tions, chiefly  in  verse,  such  as  '^  II  Terenzio," 
"llMoUere,"  "II  Medico  Olandese,"  "La 
Pupilla,*'  have  never  perhaps  been  read  out 
of  Italy. 

This  rare  poet,  whose  inexhaustible,  origi- 
nal vein,  whose  unparalleled  vis  comica  &» 
fumii^ed  tiie  Italian  theatre  with  better  than 
(me  hundred  and  twenty  comedies,  has  been, 
as  we  have  said,  recently  restored  to  the 
stage,  together  with  the  modest  a^d  gentle 
though  rather  cold  and  infecund  Nota,  wi& 
the  wild  and  not  unfrequently  licentious 
Giraud,  with  De  Rossi,  Albergati,  and  a 
crowd  of  more  recent  imitators,  whose  per- 
formances are  distinguished  by  the  appella- 
tion of  "Commedie  di  Carattere,**  the  co- 
medy of  the  genuine  Italian  school. 

Trtie  "Commedia  Goldoniana"  has  thus 
by  turns  superseded  the  wild  phantasmasoriai 
called  "  Commedie  d'Effetto,^'  of  irfuch  the 
fiunoua  Fiabe  of  Count  Carlo  Goaa,  now  so 
gresdy  admired  in  Germany,  were  the  fint 
modeu, — ^the  sentimental  comedy,  "Comme- 
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Piagnblosa,'^  derived  from  the  French 
and  English  novels  of  the  worst  school — ^the 
philosophical  comedy  "  Commedia  Morale," 
consisting  in  apt  illustrations  of  the  specious 
theories  of  the  philanthropic  school  of  Vol- 
taire, and  modelled  after  the  productions  of 
Beaumarchais  i  the  ^^  Commedia  Somantica," 
from  the  German  of  Kotzebue  and  Co.,  filling 
the  stage  with  horrors,  with  tears  and  groans, 
and  finally  the  '^Commedia  dlntr^"  of 
which  Camillo  Federici  was  the  first  master, 
and  in  which  the  Protagonist  is  invariably 
^'  a  duke  or  an  emperor  travelling  incognito,  to 
surprise  his  ministers  or  his  subjects  in  flo' 
grante  delicto^  and  to  perform  the  duties  of  an 
amateur  police. 

All  these  different  schools  have  had  their 
day.  The  Italians  who  can  patiently  listen 
to  the  same  opera  a  whole  season,  be- 
tray an  inexhaustible  thirst  for  novelty 
and  variety  in  the  drama.  No  dramatic  per- 
formance can  go  through  more  than  three 
successive  representations ;  and  as  the  origi- 
nal *'  Repertorio"  would  be  easily  exhaust- 
ed, poets  and  actors  have  recourse  to  frequent 
translations  and  imitations,  especially  from 
the  French  theatre.  There  is  scarcely  an  ex- 
ample of  any  of  Scribe^s  farces  and  vau- 
devilles rising  into  notoriety  in  Paris,  without 
being  forthwith  ^^  tradotte  e  ridotte''  for  the 
Italian  stage.  But  of  all  branches  of  litera- 
ture the  theatre  is  the  one  that  belongs  most 
essentially  to  the  nation,  and  admits  less  of 
foreign  imitation,  and  after  an  ephemeral 
aberration  of  taste  the  Italians  are  sure  to 
return  unanimously  and  enthusiastically  to 
their  "  gran  Goldoni."* 

The  formless  and  grotesque  performances 
in  the  different  dialects,  such  as  they  are  ex- 
hibited at  the  San  Carlino  in  Naples,  Girola- 
mo  at  Turin,  and  Stenterello  at  Florence,  as 
well  as  in  every  other  town,  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  remains  of  the  ancient  "  Comr 
medie  dell*  Arte,"  which  Goldoni  had  the 
merit  of  banishing  fix>m  the  stage,  and  may 
perhaps  be  referred  to  the  Oscan  &rces, 
which  formed  the  delight  of  the  Soman  peo- 
ple ere  the  introduction  of  Grecian  classi- 
cism. As^  these  extravagances,  however,  are 
seldom  written  and  never  printed,  they  can 
hardly  fall  within  the  province  of  literary 
criticism. 

Alfieri  and  the  Italian  tragedy,  though 
more  known,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been 
better  appreciated  abroad.  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  hear  foreigners  unanimously 


*  One  of  the  moti  •uceenfiil  performancet  in  ihe 
9ijU  of  Goldooi  it  •<  Se  fo^i  riceo,**  a  eornedy  by 
7.  A.  Bqq,  lately  performed  at  Milan. 


deploring  the  fondness  which  Italians  se^nto 
attach  to  the  harsh  and  dry  style  of  their  only 
tragedian.  The  Germans,  fidthful  to  their 
romantic  ideas,  are  disposed  to  look  upon  this 
superstitious  enthusiasm  of  their  southem 
neighbours  as  a  firesh  instance  of  degeneracy 
of  taste,  not  unlike  the  ephemeral  hallucina- 
tion which  dazzled  the  Ilalian  minds  in  the 
age  of  Marini.  The  English,  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  by  reason  of  con- 
sanguinity a  naticxi  of  enunently  romantic 
taste,  could  hardly  fail  to  fall  in  with  their 
cousins  of  Germany.  Henry  Lloyd,  Esq., 
who  translated  the  twenty-two  tn^edies  of 
Alfieri  into  English  verse,  by  a  strange  con- 
tradiction, entered,  in  his  preface,  into  a  long 
dissertation  on  the  flagrant  demerits  of  his 
original.  Alfieri  has  scarcely  an  advocate 
beyond  the  Alps,  and  must  rest  satisfied  with 
the  sufirage  of  his  own  countryman. 

Alfieri  was  in  Italy  the  last  of  claancs,  and 
bappy  was  it  for  that  schoof  that  it  could,  at 
its  close,  shed  so  dazzling  a  light  as  to  shroud 
its  down&ll  in  his  glory,  and  trouble  for  a 
long  while,  with  jealous  anxiety,  the  triumph 
of  its  hyperborean  rival — ^the  romantic  schooL 
When  we  number  the  greatest  tragedian  of 
Italy  among  the  classics,  we  consider  him 
only  in  regard  to  the  form  and  style  of  his 
dramas,  not  to  the  spirit  that  dictated  them. 
Properly  speaking,  he  belongs  to  no  school, 
and  founded  none.  He  stands  by  himself 
the  man  of  all  ages,  the  man  of  no  age — 
whatever  might  be  the  shape  which  his  edu- 
cation or  the  antique  cast  of  his  genius  led 
him  to  prefer  in  his  productions,  no  poet  ever 
contributed  more  powerfiilly  to  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  character  of  his  countrymen.  For 
that  object  be  only  needed  to  throw  before 
them  ue  model  of  his  own  character;  it 
mattered  little  whether  it  was  drawn  with 
the  pencil  or  carved  with  die  chisel,  whether 
it  was  wrapped  up  in  the  Boman  gown  of 
Brutus,  or  m  the  Florentine  cassock  of  Rai- 
mondo  de  Pazzi. 

Alfieri  had  lofry  ideas  of  the  duties  and  the 
influence  of  poetry,  he  had  exalted  notions 
of  the  dignity  of  man,  an  ardent  though  a 
vague  and  exaggerated  love  of  liberty  and  of 
the  maidy  virtues  which  it  is  wont  to  foster. 
No  sooner  did  the  wild  predilecticms  of  his 
dissipated  youth  give  way  to  his  thirst  for 
fome,  than  his  first  verses  were  dictated  by 
indignation.  He  felt  that,  of  all  branches  ot 
literature,  the  theatre  has  the  most  immediate 
eflTect  on  the  illiterate  nmss  of  the  people. 
He  invaded  the  stage.  He  drove -m>m  it 
Metastasio  and  his  effeminate  heroes.  He 
substituted  dramatic  for  melodic  poetry,  man 
ly  pasaons  for  enervate  aflTectious,  ideas  for 
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sounds.  He  wiaEed  to  eflTect  u^  his  con-< 
temporaries  that  revolutioQ  which  his  own 
soul  had  undergone — ^he  wished  to  rouse 
them,  to  wake  them  from  their  long  lethargy 
of  servitude,  to  see  them  thinking,  wiUing, 
striTing,  resisdng. 

To  a  man  i&t  wrote  actuated  by  such 
feelings,  the  mere  form  was  nothing.  He 
had  no  models  before  him  but  Gomei&e  and 
Racine,  to  which  he  added  a  very  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  classics.  ¥ot 
Shakspeare  he  indeed  evinced  an  indefinable 
admiiatton.  He  felt  overawed  by  the  extra- 
ccdinary  powers,  but  was  deterred  and  dis- 
tracted by  the  eccentric  flights  of  that  sove- 
reign fency.  The  day  of  Shakspeare  had 
not  yet  dawned,  the  great  literary  crisis  of 
Bomanticism  was  not  mature,  nor  was  it  in 
Alfieri's  power  to  foresee  it.  We  must  lode 
npon  him  not  as  the  predecessor  of  Ooethe 
and  Schiller,  but  as  the  successor  of  Racine 
and  Metastasio.  It  is  only  with  the  prosy 
tirodu  of  the  first,  and  the  luscious  recttativi 
of  the  last,  that  the  iron  framework  of  the 
fierce  AsUgiano  can  be  feirly  compared. 
The  French,  when  Alfieri  appeared,  were 
believed  to  have  the  entire  possessimi  of  the 
stase.  Alfieri  took  upon  himself  the  task  of 
dettironing  them,  and  accomplished  it  For 
that  purpose  he  chose  to  beat  them  with 
their  own  weapons.  He  forced  his  haughty 
insubordinate  nature  into  the  fetters  of  classi- 
cal  rules,  and  carried  them  to  a  superstitious 
extreme ;  he  made  himself  a  rigid  observer  of 
dramatic  imity,  rejected  all  accessory  orna- 
ment, episodical  incidents,  and  gave  to  the 
stage  his  drama,  solemn  and  severe, — a  bare, 
sin^e,  rapid,  intense  exhibition  of  horror  and 
pity,  never  allowing  the  interest  to  stiay,  the 
attention  to  flag,  or  the  excitement  to  cool. 

Alfieri  foigot,  or  perhaps  wilfully  rejected 
the  precept  of  Horace,  ^^ut  pictura  poesis.'* 
He  was  a  sculptor-poet  Sculpture  works 
lor  eten)ity,  it  seems  to  refuse  to  itself  all 
ornament  and  variety,  it  is  indifierentto  local 
costumes  and  habits,  it  considers  its  figures  in 
the  abstract,  independent  of  light  and  shade ; 
but  its  powers  are  limited,  its  materials  are 
■tone,  rigid  and  rough,  unbending,  unmaUea- 
ble,  colourless. 

Alfieri's  poetry  was  sculpture.  His  trage- 
dies are  only  a  group  of  four  or  five  statues, 
his  characters  are  figures  of  marble,  incor- 
fuptible,  everlasting :  but  not  flesh,  nothing 
like  flesh,  having  nothing  of  its  fireshnsMh  and 
faae.  He  descnbes  no  scene.  The  statues 
stand  by  themselves,  isolated  on  their  pedes- 
tals, on  a  vacant  ideal  st^,  without  badc- 
ground,  without  contrast  of  landsc^  or 
scenery,  all  wrapped  in  their  heroic  mantles, 


all  moving,  breathing  statues,  perimps;  but 
still  nothing  but  statues. 

Wherever  be  the  scene,  whoever  the  hero, 
it  is  always  the  poet  that  speaks.  It  is  always 
his  noble,  indomitable  soul  reproduced  under 
various  i^pes,  it  is  always  one  and  the  same 
object  pursued  under  different  points  of  view, 
but  to  which  every  other  view  is  subservient 
— ^the  stru^le  between  the  oppressor  and  the 
oppressed.  The  genii  of  |ood  and  evil  have 
waged  an  eternal  war  in  his  scenes.  Philip, 
Grecm,  Gomez,  Aj^ius,  and  Cosmo  de  Medici, 
can  equally  answer  his  purpose  as  the  agents 
of  crime ;  Don  Carlos,  Antigone,  Perez,  Icilius 
and  Don  Garcia  are  indifferently  chosen  to 
stand  forth  as  the  champions  of  virtue. 

But  he  deals  too  freely  in  horrors  and 
atrocities.  The  passions  he  seems  to  delight 
in  are  jealousy  and  revenge ;  an  inexorable 
tormentor,  he  allows  the  heart  not  an  instant 
of  ease ;  he  presses  heavier  and  heavier  upon 
it ;  he  severs  fibre  ftova  fibre,  he  rends  it 
asunder.  An  awfiil  obscurity  pervades  the 
whole  drama,  and  gives  it  all  the  sublimity 
of  mysticism.  Among  the  darkest  concep- 
tions of  the  human  mind  there  is  nothing  like 
his  Philip  of  Spain.  We  remember  to  have 
risen  from  our  seat  after  its  perf6nnance, 
oppressed  and  exhausted,  our  eyes  dizzy,  our 
temides  throbbing  and  aching. 

But  it  is  not  true  that  Alfieri  could  not,  oc 
did  not  attempt  the  most  tejider  pathetic,  that 
he  could  »ve  no  utterance  to  the  softest  affec- 
tions. We  know  of  no  model  of  conjund 
love  and  solicitude,  to  match  his  lovely  Bi- 
anca  Pazzi.  The  meeting  of  Virginius  and 
his  femily  on  the  threshold  of  his  house  has 
been  written  in  tears— the  tears  of  Alfieri  $ 
and  such  Fhort  and  abrupt  episodes  breaking 
on  a  sudden  through  that  gloomy  severity,  as 
if  to  relieve  us  from  our  intense  agitation, 
have  all  the  refireshing  effect  of  a  summer 
shower. 

But  besides  these  fiigitive  passages,  there 
is  one  at  least  among  his  tragedies,  in  favour 
of  which  exception  should  be  made  even  in 
the  general  sentence  that  has  been  passed 
against  Alfieri  by  the  partisans  of  Bomanticism. 
Saul  is  certainly  no  classic  performance.  The 
character  of  that  first  monarch  of  Israel  is  not 
a  statue  or  bust,  but  as  noble  a  picture  as  art 
could  ever  contrive.  It  is  indeed  the  tallest 
and  bravest  of  the  warriors  of  the  twelve 
tribes,  a  stately  figure  bent  by  age  and  over^ 
come  by  griei|  the  martyr  of  restless  remorse, 
the  victim  of  a  relentless  vengeance,  the  old 
oak,  the  pride  of  the  forest,  blasted  by  the 
lightning  of  heaven.  It  is  an  exquisite  ana** 
tomy  of  melancholy,  and  the  rapid  intensity 
which  it  derives  from  its  unity  of  action  adiu 
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tsk  %  littf  e  to  ite  {Mmpt  tiri  inuiiediite  H^ 

feet 

The  ftme  of  Alfim  for  a  long  while  ex- 
duded  tragical  Writing  from  Italj.  The  style 
of  Lis  tragedies  seemed  equally  to  refuse  it* 
tdf  toall  hmtatioii  and  te  discourage  ell  spirit 
of  innovation.  His  authority  has  been  fttal 
to  the  progress  of  dramatic  art.  Those  fetters 
with  which  he  was  pleased  to  dbackle  his 
powerful  fancy  would  crush  and  palsy  any 
mteilect  of  a  weaker  frame^  as  Therates 
would  have  been  stifled  under  the  armour  of 
Achilles.  Monti  and  Foscolo,  the  first  by 
endeavouring  to  soften,  the  second  by  exag- 
gerating the  harrimesi  of  Alfieri,  have  both 
perished  in  the  attempt  Anstxidemo  is  but 
a  frint  reproduction  of  Saul.  Tieste  has  all 
the  horrors  without  the  glow  of  passion  of 
Agamemnon  and  Orestes.  Alfieri  did  not, 
could  not,  in  his  age  supply  Italy  with  a  real 
model  for  tragedy.  But  he  had  built  an  edi« 
fice  of  steel  and  adamant ;  on  which  the  gra* 
titude  of  his  countrymen  had  written,  '^Alfi- 
eri has  raised  it :  Beware  how  you  touch  it" 

But,  after  the  fall  of  NapolecNS,  as  soon  as 
the  abating  of  the  revolutionary  flood  afforded 
some  ground  for  studious  pursuits  in  Italy, 
the  German  literature,  ripened  among  the 
preceding  commotions,  appeared  on  the  top 
of  the  iUps,  in  all  the  freshness  of  youth. 
Italian  restlessness  turned  to  Germany,  it 
turned  to  England  and  Spain,  to  the  east  and 
to  the  north.  The  sphere  of  studies  wasjpro- 
digiously  extended ;  Shakspeare  and  Milton 
never  read  or  never  understood ;  Garcilasso 
and  Lope  de  Vega,  dead  and  buried,  Brah- 
minic  verses,  Icelandic  legends,  Gothic  Epo- 
pees, unknown  lands  \  the  Niebelungenlied, 
the  Bible,  the  Koran,  were  now  placed  by 
the  side  c^  Homer  and  Dante,  of  Sophocles 
and  Alfieri ;  while  Goethe  and  Schiller,  By- 
ron and  Scott,  Lamartine  and  Victor  Hugo, 
sent  every  day  a  supply  of  new  models.  It 
was  a  literary  fair  of  aU  ages  and  countries. 

Manzoni  came  up  in  thBit  recent  affluence 
with  a  mind  imbued  with  the  maxims  of  free- 
dom and  patriotism,  common  in  Italy  to  all 
who  were  educated  on  this  side  of  1800 ;  he 
embraced  the  romantic  views  respecting  the 
substance  and  form  of  his  art.  He  gave  Italy 
two  historical  tragedies  on  national  subjects, 
free  from  the  bondage  of  Aristotelian  rules. 
^Garmaffnola"  and  *' Adelchi,"  the  best  dra- 
mas in  Italy  since  the  Saul  of  Alfieri,  the 
standard  works  of  romanticism  m  that  coun- 
try, have,  by  the  general  consent  of  stran- 
gers, been  ranked  by  the  side  of  the  best  mo- 
dem productions;  Goethe  and  his  school 
have  been  proud  of  adopting  their  author. 
They  hailed  their  young  disciple  with  some* 
thing  like  a  patronizing  air,  gratified  by  that 


fint  hcauago  pen  to  tte  venuni  gmras  br 
that  eoittntry  from  which  their  anoeslora  U, 
for  five  centuries,  been  accustomed  to  receive 
their  raastera. 

Of  these  tragedies  the  first  only,  ^  Garmag- 
nola,"  appeared,  and  only  oiite,  on  the  stage ; 
nor  do  we  believe  they  could  ever  meet  with 
any  permanent  success  before  an  Italnn  an- 
dience.  Manzoni,  a  genius  of  the  veiy  hig^ 
est  order,  giving  life  to  all  objects  he  takes  in 
hand,  master  of  all  the  keys  of  the  imagiB*- 
tion  and  the  heart,  the  greatest  lyric  poet, 
we  think,  Italy  eyer  produced,  did  not,  per- 
haps, equally  possess  that  vastness  and  easi- 
ness of  mind  which  can  embrace,  at  one 
glance,  the  whole  of  a  tragedy.  KeceDtlj 
^aced  in  contact  with  Shakspeare  and  Scfai^ 
ler,  seeicg  in  their  works  a  manifest  breach 
of  the  tbree  unities  of  the  Greeks,  he  bfr* 
lieved,  perhaps,  that  they  had  abolished  aU 
unity.  This  is  far  fixmi  being  the  case,  n* 
unity  of  time,  fi^m  the  period  of  twenty-fewr 
hours,  had  been  extended  to  months  and 
yean — ^to  the  life-time  of  a  hero.  The  aeene^ 
fix)m  the  narrow  precincts  of  the  vestibule  of 
a  palace  had  passed  from  place  io  place,  had 
crossed  seas  sum!  mountains  \  the  vcsat  or  aix 
personages  that  were  seen  moving,  spectre* 
like,  on  a  deserted  stage,  had  been  multiplied 
to  a  whole  court,  to  a  whole  nation ;  bat  the 
action,  the  interest,  the  movement  of  the 
drama,  fer  from  stagnating  and  alackelung, 
vras  understood  to  &ve  gained  in  strength 
and  intensity.  Taking  any  of  the  best  models 
of  the  romantic  theatre,  say  Macbeth  and 
Othello,  William  Tell  and  the  conspira^  of 
Fiesco,  it  will  be  easily  perceived  whether 
the  poet  or  the  spectator  loses  for  a  single  in> 
stant  faiB  leadbff  object.  It  is,  we  repei^ 
only  the  scale  that  has  been  altered.  It  is 
unify  in  larger  dimensions,  but  st^  unity. 
Now  we  do  not  mean  that  Manzoni's  tia^ 
dies  are  wanting  in  such  unity.  ^^Adelchi" 
is  the  extinction  of  the  Lfombaid  dynasty. 
^^Carmagnola''  is  the  cdd-blooded  sacrifice 
of  a  coo&ling  virarrior  to  the  jealous  suspicion 
of  a  cowardly  government.  All  the  episodes 
essentially  belong  to  the  subject ;  every  scene 
leadi  us  to  the  catastrophe  \  but,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  there  is  wanting  that  warmth,  that  mm* 
plicity  of  action,  that  proportion  between  the 
means  and  ends  which  permit  us  to  view  the 
whole  at  a  glance,  and  follow  its  uiugieai 
through  its  digressions,  which  persuade  us  of 
the  finportance  of  the  episodes,  which  keep 
our  minds  in  suspense,  our  hearts  in  anxiety. 

The  same  feults  are  observable  in  lus  huh 
torical  novel,  "I  Ptomessi  Spon,*'  by  whidi 
he  hai  been  justlv  ranked  by  the  side  of 
Walter  Scott  Manzoni  aspured  to  wieh 
his  country  with  two  branches  of  literary 
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ly  awakttiiad,  and  wUch  the  Italiaiii  bad  good 
xeasana  to  envy  to  their  trannlpine  aeigb- 
boun — ^the  historical  drama  and  the  historical 
novel.  But  while  embracing  ideas  that  had 
recently  sprung  up  abroad,  Manjxmi  imitat- 
ed only  as  genius  can  imitate.  His  6ults 
are  peculiar  to  him,  as  his  beauties  are  indis- 
putablvhis  own*  Between  the  ''Promessi 
opon'  and  any  of  the  Wavedy  Novels  there 
is  nothing  common,  except  the  title  by  which 
they  are  classified  as  analogous  productions. 
In  the  like  manner  the  **  Adelchi''  and  the 
*'  Garmagnola'^  cannot  be  strictly  said  to  be- 
long either  to  the  German  or  English  school, 
though  certainly  the  author  could  find  no 
model  for  his  worics  amons  the  classics.  He 
does  not  seem  to  possess  the  wide  and  yerea- 
tile  imagination  of  Shakspeare,  nor  the  warm 
and  sympathetic  heart  of  Schiller,  though  we 
meet  with  occasional  flashes  both  of  fancy 
and  feeliqgp  that  would  induce  us  to  believe 
that  his  apparent  infecundity  was  rather  ow- 
ing to  a  vague  diffidence  and  timidity  than  to 
a  real  want  of  creative  genius.  Manzoni 
seemed  perpetually  afraid  of  abandoning  him- 
self to  the  mspiration  of  the  first  moment. 
His  pages  appear  to  us  as  if  filled  with  cor- 
recticms,  additions,  suppressions — -peiuimtnti 
d*ogni  maniera.  This  eives  his  works  un- 
questicmably  a  veiy  high  finish,  and  every 
one  of  his  lines  wiU  gain  more  and  more  the 
longer  we  dwell  upon  it.  Still  it  has  an  in- 
jurious effect  on  the  whole,  and  as  dramatic 
performances  these  tragedies  are  utterly  de- 
prived of  action  and  interest.  Neither  was 
the  poet  happier  in  his  delineation  of  charac- 
ters. With  the  exception  perhaps  of  some  sec- 
ondaiy  personages,  such  as  Anfrido^  Svarto  and 
Guntigi,  in  "  Adeichi/^  Marco  mid  Marino 
in  ^  Carmagnola,*'  there  is  hardly  among  so 
many  a  portrdt  whose  prominent  features 
may  wonc  on  our  minds  a  lasting  impression. 
The  great  figures  of  the  two  Lombard  kings 
and  of  Charlemagne  and  his  paladins  appear 
in  all  the  dim  and  hazy  obscurity  in  wnich 
barren  history  has  left  them,  stripped  of  all  the 
gaudy  ornaments  with  which  the  fictions  of 
chivalrous  legends  had  invested  them.  As 
the  ancient  mythology  had  been  banished 
firom  the  stage,  so  did  Manzoni  equally  pro- 
scribe the  more  domestic  romance  of  the 
middle  ages.  How  different  from  his  &ith- 
ful  butJanguid  pictures  are  the  historical 
scenes  dramatized  by  Shakspeare,  who  eager- 
ly seized  upon  the  most  uncouth  popular  tra- 
mtions,  and  delighted  in  crowding  the  stage 
with  ban,  spectres  and  weird  sisters,  fairies 
and  goblins. 

To  exhibitions  of  such  a  kind  the  public 
taate  is  however  utterly  averse  in  Italy.    Air 


Sen  ka»w  it  ^n,  and  Uii  emiiq^  wip  fMj^ 
than  sufficient  to  d^tar  eveiy  Italii^  imi%r, 
tist  from  having  racouw  to  tho^e  Itopg^^itr 
ploded  sources  of  interest,  nor  could  ai^ 
loq^  denaon  or  goblin  or  any  of  the  weird 
fiunily  be  ventured  for  ^  minute  on  an  Itid^ 
ian  stegQ  without  beins  unmercifiiUy  hissf^ 
back  to  its  obscuoe  abode*  Even  Pucis  ifMj 
obliged  in  France  to  introduce  hi^  witchai 
like  the  Dine  or  the  Pftrce,  fixim  the  tastf 
lor  claasicism  before  the  age  of  monstrositiM 
and  Victor  Hugo. 

The  tragedies  of  Manzoni,  as  well  as  hii 
novels  are  therefore  only  to  be  considered  m, 
their  details  and  episodes,  which  are  indeed 
ininiitable.  The  fifth  act  of  "  Garmagnola," 
the  fiurewell  q£  the  noble  Condoititro  to  luf 
wife  and  dau^ter,  to  his  brother  in  arma^ 
his  longings  for  the  bright  sun,  the  wid^ 
spreading  field,  his  war-horse,  and  all  the 
stirring  scenes  of  his  warlike  exploits,  are 
teeming  with  beauties  of  so  novel  a  cast  aa 
could  hardly  be  expected  of  so  triteasubject. 
The  delirious  a^ony  of  the  divorced  queen  of 
Charlemagne,  Ermen^pardai  reminds  us,  by 
way  of  contrast,  of  Queen  Catharine's  heart- 
rending resumation  and  truly  feminine  ibr- 
givenesB  in  Henry  VIII.  $  thus  the  monologuea 
of  Carma^nc^  and  his  friend  Marco — the 
dark  in(]|Uisitorial  dialogue  between  this  last 
and  Manno— the  confessions  of  Svarto,  Ouor 
tigi  and  others^  evince  a  profound  knowledge 
of  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  human  heart. 

But  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  Manzoni  is 
above  all  thii^  a  lyric  poet  The  chorus  in 
the  third  act  of  **  Carmagnola,"  and  those  at 
the  end  of  the*  second  and  fourth  acts  of 
"  Adelchi,''  are  written  in  a  {Hophetic  rather 
than  poetical  style.  The  lyric  poesy  oi 
Manzoni  in  these  three  national  songs,  no  less 
than  in  his  '*  Inni  Sacri,"  and  in  his  ode  ^*  II 
cinque  Maggio,"  are  a  new  creation  in  Italy, 
both  for  the  enthusiasm  that  inspired  them, 
and  for  the  metres  and  language  in  which  they 
were  dictated.  Had  Italian  literature  pro- 
duced nothing  in  this  century  beyond  those 
few  sacred  verses,  there  wquld  be  no  reason 
to  conceive  any  serious  apprehensions  of  its 
being  in  a  period  of  decline.  Such  effusions 
however  are  not  only  beyond  the  reach  of 
translation,  but  are  not  even  to  be  duly  ap- 
preciated by  any  foreigner  to  whom  the 
Italian  language  has  not  become  a  second 
nature. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  a  full  expectatidb  of  a 
thorough  failure  that  we  venture  to  subjoin 
the  following  version  of  one  of  those  rare  pas- 
sages; and  notwithstanding  the  fireedom  of 
our  translation  and  of  the  metre  we  have 
adopted,  we  must,  before  we  resolve  upon 
offering  it  to  our  readers,  remmd  them  how 
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TuatSk  the  origioal  must  loie^in  itonew  dieai, 
of  that  floftneM  and  delicacy  by  which  that 
beautiM  language  seenu  to  ennoble  and  grace 
every  image  it  embodies. 

It  is  a  chorus  in  the  third  act  of  the  Adel- 
chi :  Chaiiemagne  md  his  host  have  almost 
miraculously  been  led  through  uidmown 
paths  across  the  Alps.  The  Lombard  armies 
are  seized  by  the  panic  of  sudden  surprise. 
The  cowardly  defecticm  of  some  of  the  feudal 
lords  of  that  nation  hastens  the  downial  of  the 
&ted  dynasty  of  Alboin.  The  two  kings, 
Desidenus  and  Adelchis,  with  the  scattered 
remnants  of  their  forces,  seek  their  refuge 
within  the  walls  of  Pbyia  and  Verona.  The 
enslaved  Latin,  or  native  Italian,  populaticxi, 
after  two  centuries  not  yet  thoroughly  school- 
ed to  their  yoke,  are  now  suddenly  aroused 
from  their  long  state  of  dejection  by  the  tid- 
ings of  the  ruin  of  their  masters.  The  Chorus, 
who  are  made  to  utter  the  poet's  mind,  raise 
their  solemn,  ominous  voice,  to  undeceive 
them  from  their  jfond  expectation. 

The  allusion  to  recent  events  is  obvious 
enough.  It  only  requires  a  change  of  names. 
We  need  but  read  Austrians  instead  of  Lom- 
bards, French  instead  of  Franks,  Napoleon 
instead  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  whole 
moumM  drama  of  blind  illusion  and  dolcx^ 
ous  disenchantment  exhibited  under  Manzo- 
ni's  eyes,  wiU  be,  perhaps,  notwithstanding 
the  bard's  fatidical  lesson,  reproduced  again 
and  again  on  the  same  stage. 

The  Chobxtb.* 


^  From  moss-srown  fanes,  from  tottering  halls, 
From  their  ourni  forges'  clanffing  walls, 
Forth  from  their  fields'  half-uirrowed  soil 
Bathed  with  the  drops  of  bondmen*s  toil ; 
Roused  into  life  by  sudden  start, 
The  trampled  race  of  Italyi 
With  anxious  ear  and  bounding  heart. 
Awake  and  listen  tremblingly. 


•      ••  CORO, 

Dagli  atri  muMsoai,  dai  fori  eadoDti 
Dai  botohi,  dall*  arve  facino  stridenti 
Dai  solcbi  bagnati  di  torvo  audor ; 
Ud  volgo  dispervo  repenteai  desta, 
Intonde  Torecbhio,  aoIIcTa  la  testa 
Fercoaao  dft  noro  crcaootile  romor. 

Dai  gaardi  dubbiosi,  dai  pavidi  7oUi 
Qual  nggio  di  sole  tra  nuvoli  folti 
Traluoe  dei  padri  la  ficra  virtjl. 
Nei  gnardi  nei  volti  confuso  ed  incorto 
8i  mesee  e  discorda  lo  apregio  aofierto 
Col  misero  orgoglio  d*un  tempo  che  fu. 

S'adana  voglioso,  bi  sperde  tremante 
Per  torti  sentieri  con  passo  vaganto 
Fra  tcma  e  desire  i^avanza  e  rtstji. 
R  adocchia  e  rimira  scorata  econfusa 
Dei  crudi  signori  la  turba  diffusa 
Che  fngge  dai  bnandi  obe  sosia  non  ha. 


Flom  their  pale  biowft  and  cowerinff  tfe% 
Like  saabeama  6om  the  eloudad  sbes, 
Still  flashes  forth  the  manljr  ^aoce 
Of  their  fore&thers'  count^ianoe; 
In  those  dark  eyes  and  pallid  brows, 
The  vaunt  of  that  long  by-gone  a^e, 
More  deep,  alas !  more  glaring  snows 
The  brand  of  present  Tallage* 

Through  winding  padis,  with  faltering  treadi 
And  hearts  that  Bait  'twixt  hope  and  dread, 
The  gathering  Latin  crowd  adrance; — 
And  To !  before  the  host  of  Fiance 
Thev  see  there  fly  the  scattered  hordes 
Of  tneir  relentless  northem  lords. — 
Adown  the  plain  with  dackened  rein. 
Like  hunted  beasts  with  bristling  mane. 
They  see  them  panting  seek  their  lair ; 
And  there,  all  mute,in  fallen  pride, 
The  stately  matrons,  terrified, 
Gaze  on  their  sons  with  Tacant  stare. 
And  right  and  left,  like  loosened  packs, 
In  hot  pursuit  upon  their  tracks, 
There  ride  the  conouerin^  knights  of  France. 
The^  see — and  flushed  with  sudden  trance, 
Deceired  by  hope's  new  dawning  ray, 
They  foodhr  hail  the  coming  day — 
The  day  of^dieir  deliyerance. 

* 
But  hark !  those  brave  victorious  bands. 
That  chase  your  lords  with  eager  brands, 
Have  roamed  and  ridden  wide  and  far; 
Up  from  their  couches'  sweet  repose, 
Up  from  their  niffhtly  feasts  they  rose, 
As  sudden  sang  me  tmmn  of  war. 
Lone  in  their  castle-balls  oereft. 
Their  fainting  dames  in  tears  they  left, 
On  whose  pale  lips  the  farewell  died : 
The  crested  helmet  o'er  their  brow, 
They  pressed  their  char^rs'  saddle-bow. 
And  down  the  hollow  bridge  did  ride. 

From  land  to  land,  in  joyous  throngs. 
They  cheered  their  way  with  warlike  songs ; 
'Long  trackless  dales  and  nigged  heights 
The^  watched  the  long,  inclement  nights; 
Whilst  far  their  longing  hearts  still  roved 
Back  to  their  homes,  to  all  they  loved. 


Ansanti  li  vcdo  quai  trepide  fere 
Irsuti  per  tema  lo  fulve  criniere 
Lo  note  lalebre  del  coto  eerear. 
E  quivi,  deposta  1'  usata  minaccia« 
Le  donne  soperbe  con  pallida  facoia 
I  figli  pensoei  pensoee  guatar. 

E  dietro  ai  faggenti  con  avido  brando, 
Quai  cani  discioiti,  correndo,  fragando. 
Da  ritta,  da  manca,  guerrien  venir. 
Lt  vede ;— e  rapito  d*  igdoto  contento. 
Con  1*  agile  speme  preeorre  1*  evento 
E  aogna  la  fine  del  daro  teirir. 

Udite !— quei  forti  che  or  tengono  il  oampo, 
Che  ai  Tostri  tiranni  preeludon  lo  seampo, 
Son  giunti  da  lungi  per  aspri  aentier. 
Soepeser  le  gioie  dei  prandi  festosi  ^ 
Assunero  in  frctta  dai  blandi  riposi 
Chianati  repente  da  sqaillo  guenier. 
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Thff  "pr'ft*  rale*  tli6  t^m^tpiy*  maieh* 

And  frosts  that  pierce,  and  heats  that  paich, 
And  fitmine  drear  they  next  endure. 
The  shock  of  lances  coached  in  rest, 
And  rattling  shafts  on  mailed  breast, 
Bide  they  yet  firm  with  front  secure. 

And  all  these  toils,  these  dangers  past, 
Should  have  no  better  meed  at  last, 
Than  turn  the  course  of  destiny. 
An  alien  race  of  serfs  to  free  ? — 
Back  then,  ye  doomed,  deluded  crowd. 
To  voar  bomt  foiges,  mins  proud. 
Back  to  the  furrows  of  your  soil. 
Bathed  with  the  drops  of  bondnien's  toil ! 
Victor  and  Tanquished  join  their  handsL 
They  rest  upon  your  blood-stained  lands, 
The  stirring  trump  of  war  is  hushed, 
They  share  the  spoil  of  victory ; 
Beneath  a  double  yoke  are  crushed 
The  trampled  race  of  Italy  !*' 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  avidu- 
oufl  cares  be  bestowed  on  his  historical  novel, 
and,  in  later  years,  his  mcve  than  devoted  ex- 
ertions in  favour  of  what  he  deemed  to  be  the 
cause  of  true  religion,  have  estranged  Man- 
soni  from  that  branch  of  literature  into  which, 
notwithstanding  his  lack  of  really  dramatic 
talents,  he  was  likely  by  repeated  essays  to 
introduce  a  salutary  revolution.  Deprived  of 
his  important  countenance,  the  romantic  re- 
foim,  that  had  commenced  under  his  au- 
spices, remained  incomplete;  and  those  of 
the  modem  dramatists,  who  are  considered  as 

Ijweiiir  noUe  rale  del  tetto  natio 

JLe  donnv  accurate  toinanti  all*  addio, 

Ai  preghi,  ai  eon«igli  ehc  il  piantu  (ruiicd* 

Han  carche  le  front!  dei  petti  eimieri,  , 

Han  porta  lo  8*1  le  tut  bruni  eoraieri 

Volaron  sul  ponteebo  capo  tend* 

A  torme  di  tsrra  paaaarono  in  terra 
Cnntando  giulive  canzoni  di  guenu, 
Ma  i  dulci  castellt  penaando  nel  cor 
Per  vaUi  petroee,  per  balsi  dirotti 
Vegliaion  nell'  anni  le  gelide  notti 
Membrando  i  fidati  cullo^ai  d'  amor. 

Gli  oacnn  perigli  di  stanze  incrertsioM 

Per  grappi  aenz*  orma  lo  coroe  aflfannoeo 

II  rigido  iinpeni,  lo  femi  durar 

Si  vider  le  lance  calate  aui  petti 

D*  aecanto  agli  seudi,  rasento  g'i  clmctti 

8*  udiron  le  frcccc  fiachiando  Tolar. 

E  il  premio  apeialo,  pimneoao  a  qnei  forti 
Sarobbe,  o  delaai,  rivolger  le  aorti 
D*  un  volgo  Btranicro  per  fine  al  dolor  7 
Turnate  alle  ?oetre  auperbe  ruino 
Alt'  opcre  imbelli  dell'  arae  officino 
Ai  aolebi  bagnari  di  servo  rador ! 

II  forlo  ai  meaco  col  vinto  nemioo 
Col  noTo  aigntire  rimane  I*  antico 
L*iin  popolo  c  I*  altro  aul  collo  v\  ata ; 
Dividono  i  aervi,  dividon  gli  armenti 
Bi  poaanoinsiemesiu  campi  ementi 
jy  UD  Tolgo  diaporao  che  uono  noo  ha.** 
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belonging^  hia  school,  auch  te  Gario  Tedat 
di-Fores,  Davide  Bertdotti,  and  a  young  Ne- 
apolitan, who  has  endeavoured  to  reprodu^ 
the  most  revolting  scenes  of  the  modeip 
French  drama,  have  been  led  from  extrava- 
gance into  extravagance,  until  the  very  nam^ 
of  romanticism  has  fallen  under  the  strokes  of 
that  most  irresistible  of  we^)ons— ridicule. 
But  there  were  m  that  school,  notwithstandr 
ing  its  freouent  aberrations  of  taste,  ideas 
teeming  with  vigour  and  youth,  with  life  and 
activity  $  its  principles  were  consonant  wit^t 
the  newly-awakened  looginffs  for  political 
iGreedom,  lor  moral  and  mental  emwcipation^ 
its  supporters  appealed  to  all  that  was  nobleilt 
or  dearest  in  modem  patriotism ;  they  aspired 
to  make  of  literature  a  matter  of  "^t^fy^f^ 
pride,  an  instrument  of  social  progress,  an 
emanation  fix>m  life.  The  lessons  of  xomi4il;i- 
cism  could  not  be  utterly  lost,  however  uib 
successfiil  iti  earliest  specimens  might  have 
proved  to  be,  neither  could  classicism  he  re- 
vived, although  the  present  age  had  nothiqg 
to  substitute  in  its  place.  Hence  that  state  of 
uncertainly  and  dissatisfiurtion  that  prevenip 
the  people  of  Italy  from  following  a  detei^ 
mined  courae  and  laying  the  basis  of  a  nap 
tional  schooL  For,  on  the  one  side,  the 
Greco-Latin  tjrpe  of  beauty,  noble  and  vene- 
rahle  as  it  is,  when  ccHisidered  in  its  relation 
to  the  past,  is  utterly  insufficient  to  the 
wants  and  in  opposition  to  the  tendencies  of 
the  present;  nor  can  any  sympathy  be  estab- 
lished between  the  Italiima  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  the  heroes  of  fehuloga  Greece, 
between  the  patriots  of  ^^  young  Italy"  and 
that 

*'  Race  d'Agamemnon  qui  ne  finit  jamais  ;**— 

8ut  it  is,  on  the  other  side,  not  quita  evident, 
why  the  dramatic  rules,  the  gnm  legends  of 
the  German  and  Scandinavian  nations  should 
better  suit  the  sunny  imagination  and  the 
lively  feelings  of  a  aouthem  people.  To 
substitute  the  imitation  of  Schiller  or  Sbaks- 
peare  for  that  of  JBschyhis  or  Eui^pide% 
would  be  a  strange  way  of  jvoviding  fotr  the 
development  of  an  independent  national  taste. 
The  classical  style  of  Greece  and  Booie  ii  le 
be  banished  as  something  alien  and  obadete. 
But  is  Italy  to  receive  her  models  inxn 
OUremonH  1  Are  indeed  the  dramas  of  Man* 
zoni  and  his  disciples  more  national  produc- 
tions than  those  of  Alfieri  or  Foscolol  Is 
there  among  those  romantic  atructurea  an 
edifice  that  can  be  considered  as  essentially 
belonging  to  a  genuine  Italian  achool  1  The 
Italians  were  glad  to  receive  from  their  nei^ 
hours  the  example  of  that  truly  Teutonic  m- 
dependence  with  which  they  nad  shaken  off 
the  fetters  of  elassical  pedantry.    But  tbagr 
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Ae  age  ol  FVaacesca  dft  Rimini,  or  the  cha- 
ncter  of  die  personage  that  is  made  to  utter 
Mch  fine  sentiments,  there  are  among  those 
ettttnisiastic  applanden,  or  at  least  there  were 
in  1820,  thousands  of  Napoleon's  veterans, 
in  whose  heart  every  word  of  that  patriotic 
effusion  Ibund  a  wiUine  echo  \ — a  set  of  de- 
luded and  disappointed  people,  who  might, 
perhaps,  with  a  mixed  feeling  of  pride  and 
soROW,  remember  the  fields  of  Kaab  and 
Makgaroslavetz,  where  they  were  lavish  of 
ttieii:  blood  for  the  cause  of  a  foreign  nation 
ot*  of  a  f<veign  usurper,  by  whom,  adfter  hav- 
ine  been  roused  to  the  most  sanguine  expec- 
tation, and  engaged  in  the  most  desperate  en- 
terprises, they  were  to  be  helplessly  aban- 
doned to  their  fate. 

Una  speech,  which  reminds  us,  in  some 
manner,  of  Petrarch's  tender  apo8bt>phe : 

"  Non  d  questo  il  terren  ch*  io  toccai  pria,"  &c 

is  translated  fixmi  scene  v.  act  1,  of  Fiancee- 
cadaRinuni. 

Paolo.* 

'^Wearied  of  glory^  yisions  I  return ; 
My  blood  has  fiowed,  Bjrzantium,  for  thee, — 
For  thee  IVe  warred  where  hate  was  not  my 

l^de. 
The  clement  emperor  with  honours  rast 

'  Has  graced  me ;  but  the  general  applause 
Depresses  more  than  it  excites  my  soul. 
My  sword  seems  stained  in  an  ignoble  strife 
For  stranger  lands; — and  have  I*not  my  own 
•To  whom  her  dtizeos  are  vowed  in  blood  1 
For  thee,  for  thee,  land  of  a  high-souled  race, 
My  Italy,  I  will  contend.    Outrage 
On  thee  no  foeman  shall  inflict  unscathed. 
Fairest  of  lands,   (hi   which  the  sunbeams 

resti — 
Mother  of  arts,  thy  dust  is  heroes'  dust. 
Thou  hast  arouseu  my  sires  to  high  emprize ; 
Valour  and  wit  within  thy  breast  reposes 
And  all  that's  dearest  to  my  panting  soul 
Within   thee  dwelleth  in  my  much-lored 
home," 


•  Xieiit  wo  night  be  aeciMod  of  injuriof  too  faj 
the  beantiet  of  this  paatage  by  our  tranalation,  wo 
f  We  it  at  it  standi  in  the  text. 

••  Stanoo 
Bon  d*  ogni  Ytna  ombra  di  gloria.     Ho  sparso 
Di  Bisaosio  pel  troDo  il  sangiie  mio 
Debellando  citt&  ch  'io  non  odiava, 
£  fama  ebbi  di  grande  e  d'  onor  colmo 
l^i  dal  olemente  imperador ;  dispetto 
la  BM  faeeaa  gli  uniTenaliopplaQsi 
Wr  cbi  di  stimgi  si  maoohid  il  mio  hraado  7 
Per  Io  straniero.    E  non  ho  patria  lone 
Cui  saero  sla  de*  eittadini  il  sangue  ? 
Per  te,  per  te,  che  eittadini  hai  prodi 
italfe  mia  oombatterd,  «e  oltraggio 
Ti  ipovor^  la  inTidia.    £  il  piiik  gentile 
Terren  non  aei  di  quanti  sealda  il  sole  7 
B'  ogni  beir  arte  non  seismadre  o  Italia  7 
PoIto  d*  eiDi  non  h  la  pohre  tna  7 
Agliavi  wfei  ta  talor  Mli  e  eeggio 
B  ttHto  qoanlo  ho  di  pift  mud  alSS^hi.'* 


It  is  especially  fopasnges  of  this  descrip- 
tion that  the  earliest  of  Pellico's  tragedies 
owes  its  popularity  among  the  actors  and  au- 
dience of  an  Italian  theatre,  for  otherwise  it 
is  in  itself  a  juvenile  production.      The  ac- 
tion, which,  on  account  of  the  ddicacy  of 
the  ruling  passion  on  which  the  catastrophe 
mainly  depends,  was  in  itself  a  matter  of 
considerable  difficulty,  could  haidlj  be  ex- 
pected to  be  advantageously  developed  in  the 
course  of  twenty-four  hours,  the  legal  space 
of  time  aUotted  to  a  tragic  writer  by  the  strict 
rules  of  classicism.    The  artifice  to  which 
Francesca  has  recourse,  in  order  to  conceal 
her  unlawful  affection  toward*  her  brother- 
in-law,  by  feigning  a  contrary  feeling,  by 
shunning  his  presence  with  horror,  affecting 
an  unconquerable  hatred  against  him,  on  ac- 
count of  the  involuntary  occision   of  her 
youthful  brother,  is,  according  to  our  manner 
of  thinking,  irreparably  injurious  to  her  cha- 
racter, and  too  far  below  the  ideal  beauty  of 
that  single-minded  Francesca  of  Dante,  to 
whom,  under  the  extenuating  circumstancea 
of  previous  attachment  and  compulsory  mar- 
riage, we  mi^  have  been  not  entirely  un- 
wifiing  to  forgive  her  tret^Mases.      By  thia 
trait  cl  more  than  ifeminine  simulation  Pelli- 
co  has  de8tro3red  the  effect  which  that 

'*  light  veil  of  melancholy 
Making  her  face  look  like  a  thing  of  heaven  f* 

and  that 

*^  intense,  unutteraUe  sorrow, 
Which,  by  the  will  of  God,  weighed  down  her 
heart,"t 

had  worked  upon  our  souls. 

This^  and  the  exaggerationa  and  rhodomon- 
tades  in  her  lover's  love-speeches,  and  Lan- 
ciotto's  truly  marital  blindness  and  Guido's 
(Francesca's  fiither)  indifferently  portrayed 
character,  are  among  the  principal  fiiults 
which  strike  the  reader  at  the  fint  glance. 
But  there  is  enough  of  Pellico's  tender,  in- 
genuous and  passicmate  soul  diffused  through 
out  the  work  to  compensate  for  all  its  defeda, 
and  Francesca  da  Rimini  will  remain  for  a 

*  We  can  scarcely  deny  ourBelvcs  the  pleasure  of 
quoting  Iheee  two  lines  that  sound  so  sweetly  in  tbo 
original. 

**FranceMa 
Soavemeote  eommoTeva  a  un  teapo 
(k>lla  bellczaa  i  euori  e  con  quel  tenoe 
Vel  di  malinconia  che  piii  celeste 
Fea  il  suo  sembiante.** 

t  **  Iddio  m*  ha  posto  an  incredibil  peso 
B*  angoecia  sovra  il  core,  e  a  sopportarlo 
Raflsegnata  son  io.** 

and  the  other 

•«  Bella, 
GdiBe  un  aofol  che  Dio  ersa  nel  pHI  puro 
8«o  traspoito  4' amor  r 
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Umg  time  in  poHMdoft  ei  die  popnkrity 
which  it  ori^nalW  met  on  the  stage. 

'^Eufemio  di  Messina"  was  also  gi^en  to 
the  public  previous  to  the  author's  arrest  at 
Milim,  and  was  equally  considered  as  the  per- 
formance of  a  promising  youth.  The  sub> 
ject  is  as  happily  chosen  though  not  equally 
ikmiliar  with  that  of  "^  Frsneesca."  But  it 
required  perhaps  a  greater  power  of  imagina- 
tion than  fell  to  the  share  of  poor  Pellico  to 
fill  up  the  blmks  that  exist  in  the  obscure  re- 
cords ci  the  semi-barbarous  epoch  to  which 
it  belongs.  The  irrupticHi  of  tne  Saracens  of 
Afrioa  into  Sicily  }owaids  the  year  830,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  a  youns  renegade,  whose 
wounded    pride    and    blighted     affections 

Cmpted  him  to  plunge  his  country  into  ^id- 
I  calamities,  is  one  of  those  many  events 
of  the  middle  ages  so  registered  in  the  volume 
of  history  as  to  exclude  every  doubt  on  their 
authenticity,  without,  however,  furnishing  us ; 
with  sufficient  detuls  to  satisfy  the  curiosity 
that  such  extraordinary  vicissitudes  are  weU 
calculated  to  awaken.  Similar  subjects  can- 
not be  made  the  theme  for  poetiy  or  the 
drama  without  building  on  those  barren  ma- 
terials such  a  romance  as  may  easily  convey 
to  our  minds  a  plausible  representation  of  the 
age,  and  personages  in  whose  fortunes  we  are 
expected  to  take  an  interest  These  are  pre- 
cisely the  themes  on  which  such  ftncies  as 
Shakspeare's  or  Walter  Scott's  are  wont  to 
perfonn  their  greatest  wonders.  Their  ima- 
ginatioii  loves  to  expatiate  in  that  empty  field, 
and  to  comure  np  athousanci  phantoms  of 
light,  which  soon  gain  so  powerful  an  as- 
cendency on  our  imagination,  and  so  perplex 
our  judgment,  as  to  render  it  difficult  for  us  to 
distinguish  their  chimerical  personifications 
from  the  best  defined  characters  with  which 
real  histoiy  has  acquainted  us. 

The  **  £)uferoio^'  of  Pellico  is  powerfoUy 
depicted.  He  is  indeed  the  rash,  raving 
youth,  who  may  be  conceived  to  have  turned 
en  apostate  and  a  tnutcnr,  under  the  influence 
of  disraderly  nassions.  His  magic  ascend- 
ency over  his  Mussulman  followers,  the  warm 
devotion  of  his  brother-in-arms,  Almanzor, 
give  the  character  of  the  principal  hero  a 
HftCTtlmg  lustre  which  captivates  our  admira- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  enormity  of  his 
crimes.  He  appears  before  us  as  one  of  those 
foted  beings  who  must  surpass  all  oth^  mor- 
tals in  guilt  if  they  are  prevented  fiom  excel- 
^ling  in  deeds  oi  virtue. 

But  Pellico's  ^'  Eufomio"  is  a  single-sided 
incture.  He  comes  upon  die  stage  like  one 
possessed  by  a  relentless  rage ;  all  his  ten- 
derest,  lus  most  sacred  emotions,  his  love,  his 
utriotism  fold  no  utterance  horn  his  lips  but 
m  a  voice  of  thunder  and  storm*    His  whole 


soul  is  prayed  ^n  by  a  ravki|;  phfl^tt^ ;  1a 
is  driven  fixsn  madness  into  madness,  as  t 
man  ur^ed  on  by -the  wrath  of  heaven  to  hSi 
destructioh.  That  fiuy  never,  for  a  momeirt^ 
abates.  It  seems  to  have  a  contagious  tSM 
on  eveiy  other  actor  on  the  stage,  in  well  ai 
on  the  poet  himself.  But  woe  to  him  if  It 
does  not  equally  operate  upon  his  audience 
— ^if  by  injudiciously  submitting  tiiem  from 
the  very  beginning  to  such  an  unremitting 
and  exlmusting  excitement,  he  either  wearies 
their  minds  with  over-exertion,  or  fittigues 
them  with  a  distracting  monotony! 

The  tragedies  at  Pellico  that  were  either 
written,  or  rather  meditated  in  the  solitude  of 
his  dungeon  (for  he  veiy  seldom  was  indulge 
ed  in  the  luxuries  of  pen  and  ink,)  and 
which  were  published  after  his  release,  are 
visibly  affected  by  the  prostration  and  lan- 
guor of  a  broken  spirit.  * 

The  subject  of  three  of  them  is  taken  from 
the  earliest  period  of  the  Italian  republics, 
the  successful  struggle  of  the  towns  of  the 
Lombard  league  against  the  emperors  of  Ger- 
many, and  their  subsequent  discords  of 
Ghielphs  and  Ghibellines.  The  Italians  have 
lately  turned  their  attention  to  that,  for  them, 
most  important  epoch,,  and  the  national  songs 
of  their  bards,  especially  those  of  Berchet, 
have  awakened  a  new  enthusiasm  oa  an  old 
and  long  since  forgotten  theme.  But  it  is  a 
question  whether  Uie  convulsions  of  tiiat  glo* 
rious  era  can  be  advantageously  brought  upon 
the  stage.  The  victory  which  for  a  few  cen- 
turies secured  to  the  north  of  Italy  the  posses- 
sion of  an  almost  absolute  independence,  was 
the  result  of  the  unanimous  efiorts  of  a  sober, 
frugal,  and  hardy  population,  rather  than 
ofwe  heroic  achievemeuts  of  individuals.  The 
names  of  those  earliest  champions  of  freedom 
or  of  their  popular  leaders  have  hardly  been 
transmitted  to  posterity;  there  is  scarcely 
among  so  many  a  single  character  rising  above 
the  level  of  the  obscure  multitude.  The 
people,  jealous  of  their  equality,  seem  to 
have  abolished  even  the  aristocracy  of  fame. 
There  was  in  that  epoch  no  hero,  but  a  na- 
tion of  heroes.  Now,  nothing  is  more  diffi- 
cult in  dramatic  poetry  than  the  personifica- 
tion of  a  whole  people.  Puetiy  seems  to 
cling  fondly  to  individualism.  The  chorus, 
eminently  a  republican  contrivance,  was 
never  even  in  Athens  and  Rome,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  of  -ffischyWs  primitive 
performances,  intended  to  be  the  Ptotagonist 
but  in  modem  ages  it  has  been  altogether 
suppressed  as  an  awkward  encumbrance,  at 
the  best  only  fit  to  sing  the  interludes.  Jack 
Cade  or  Masaniello,  or  any  other  most  abject 
demagogue,  can  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
boo,  but  the  stage  can  be  no  throne  for  flie 
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iovereign  pec^le.  Hence  Pellico  ftund  him* 
self  obliged  to  throw  the  people  into  the 
back  ground,  and  to  bring  forward  ideal  he- 
roes whose  interests  are  supposed  to  be  im« 
plicated  in  the  great  national  contest,  which 
thus  becomes  only  an  episode,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  novelist,  m  OTder  to  fix  the  at- 
tention of  his  Scotch  readers  cm  a  French 
subject,  introduces  his  own  Quintin  Durward 
at  the*  court  of  Louis  Xi. 

Thus  "  Gismonda  da  Mendrisio,'^  the  first 
and  perhaps  the  best  of  those  tragedies,  is  a 
very  able  exhibition  of  a  lofty  female  charac- 
ter struggling  between  the  regrets  of  disre- 
garded love  and  the  powerless  rage  of  venge- 
fiil  jealousy.  The  destruction  of  Milan  by 
Frederick  fiarbarossa,  to  which  constant  al- 
lusion is  made,  only  appears  as  a  remote  and 
not  very  essential  incident. 

'*  Leoniero  da  Dertona,"  a  sort  of  Chris- 
tian Brutus,  sacrificing  his  own  son  to  secure 
the  interest  of  the  national  cause,  bears  the 
date  of  the  battle  of  Legnano ;  and,  as  in 
''  Gismonda,^'  the  lieutenants  or  messengers  of 
Frederick  are  brought  in  to  remind  us  of  that 
noble  despot  whom  Pellico  would  have  done 
better,  if  he  had  dared,  to  introduce  personal- 
ly to  our  acquaintance.  In  the  *^  Iginia  d' 
Asti"  we  perceive  some  attempts  at  giving 
the  people  voice  and  action.  The  madness 
of  popular  factions  engrosses  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  drama,  and  the  gentle  contrast  of  pri- 
vate affections  seems  to  have  been  resorted 
to  only  for  the  sake  of  a  happy  diversion. 

We  never  heard  that  any  of  these  trage- 
dies were  brought  before  the  notice  of  an 
Italian  audience,  every  subject  connected 
with  national  history  being  diligently  pro- 
scribed by  the  provident  cares  of  the  Austro- 
Italian  police.  But  we  are  ccmvinced  that 
the  common  classes  in  Italy  are  too  ignorant 
of  the  annals  of  their  country  to  be  able  to  un- 
derstand allusions  so  imperfectly  and  obscure- 
ly conveyed  to  their  minds,  and  as  the  chief 
interest  oi  those  dramas  was  intended  to  lie  on 
their  historical  importance,  and  their  plans 
are  otherwise  ill-digested,  and  the  style  lan- 
guid and  neglected,  they  are  not  likely,  even 
under  more  favourable  political  circumstan- 
ces, to  be  ranked  by  the^de  of  that  fiivour- 
ite  "  Francesca." 

We  have  also  two  tragedies  by  the  same 
author  on  scriptural  subjects ;  '^  Ester  d'  £n- 
gaddi"and  '<  Etxxliade.''^  This  last,  which 
an  Italian  .might  be  tempted  to  call,  ^'jLa 
SatUleasa,^^  is,  in  &cty  nothing  better  than  a 
reproduction  of  the  ^'  SauF'  of  Alfieri,  under 
a  female  attire, — a  lofty  and  originally  noble 
and  righteous  soul  brought  to  evil  by  the 
violence  of  passion,  and  distracted  by  sleepless 
remorse,  by  a  vogue  and  powerless  longing 


tat  rehabilitation  and  atonement    It  is  per* 

haps  more  than  any  other  remarkable  for  that 
exaggeration  and  transport  which  pervades 
every  page  of  Pellico's  poetical  woi;k% 
strangely  contrastii^  with  the  meek  and  re- 
signed temper  of  the  author's  mind,  such  as 
it  exhibits  itself  in  his  ^^Prigioni,"  and  which 
may  appear  incompatible  with  the  state  of 
weariness  and  debility  resulting  from  that  long 
hour  of  torture,  unless  it  is  to  be  considered 
as  the  effect  of  that  feverish  dreaminess  by 
which  a  morbid  imagination  re-acts  upon  an 
exhausted  frame,  and  is  almost  unconsciously 
raised  into  a  sphere  of  preternatural  imagery 
over  which  reason  has  no  control. 

**  Tommaso  Moro"  (Thomas  More,)  is  the 
last  of  Pellico's  tragedies  that  has  reached 
our  hands,  though  we  have  heard  "  II  Colom- 
bo" mentioned  as  a  novel  performance  lately 
received  with  great  applause  on  the  stage  at 
Turin.  On  attempting  an  English  subject  of 
such  vital  importance,  Pellico,-  as  may  well 
be  expected,  had  no  greater  object  in  view 
than  to  bring  forward  new  arguments  in  fii- 
vour  of  the  cause  of  Catholicism,  which  he 
has  so  warmly  espoused.  The  mar^rdom 
(as  he  calls  it)  of  the  chancellor  of  Ilenry 
VIII.  might  undoubtedly  suggest  a  few  hap- 
py thoughts  to  a  supporter  m  the  supreme^ 
cy  and  infallibility  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
But  the  classical  style  and  heroic  language 
in  which  the  tragedy  is  written  would,  to  say 
the  least,  sound  strangely  to  English  ears,  and 
it  would  be  difScult  for  us  to  recognize  our 
bluff  Henry  and  his  ill-fated  mistress  in  the  staid 
pompous  personages  which  the  poet  has  en- 
titled to  bear  their  names.  ^^  Tommaso  Mo- 
ro" is,  to  our  judgment,  the  weakest  of  Pel^ 
lico's  theatrical  productions. 

Niccolini  commenced  his  literaiy  career 
several  years  earlier  than  either  Pellico  or 
Manzoni.  His  first  tragedies,  '^  Pdissena," 
"Medea,"  "Edipo,"  "Inoe  Temiato,"  &C., 
altogether  belong  to  the  old  classical  scbooL 
The  romantic  ideas  did  not  take  root  in  Tub* 
cany  so  rapidly  or  so  thoroughly  as  in  the 
norUi  of  Italy,  where  a  greater  proportion  of 
Gothic  and  Lombard  blMNl  and  the  climate 
itself  seem  to  give  the  people  a  more  north- 
em  cast  of  mind,  and  where  in  consequence 
the  German  taste  might  be  expected  to  meet 
with  a  more  fevourable  reception.  His  repu- 
tation, however,  was  established  soon  after  the 
Ml  of  Napoleon  by  his  "  Nabucco,"  an  alle- 
gorical drama,  in  which,  under  the  names  of 
the  Assyrian  king,  and  Vasti  his  mother, 
Amiti  his  wife,  &c.,  the  poet  very  ably  pop* 
trayed  the  clmracters  of  Napoleon,  Letizia 
Buonaparte,  Maria  Louisa,  Francis  of  Austria, 
and  all  the  greatest  actors  of  that  fearful  drama 
of  which  our  ftithers  were  witnesses.    This 
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dramatic  aatire  obtained  a  great  populari^, 
ai  a  novelty,  in  and  out  of. Italy.  As  a 
tragedy  we  need  scarcely  mention  it,  not 
only  because  the  Italian  governments  have 
banished  it  from  the  stage,  but  because  it 
could  not  appear  upon  it  with  success,  with- 
out borrowmg  its  interest  from  occasional 
circumstances. 

Niccolini's  master-piece  is  ^'Antonio 
Foscarini,''  which,  among  the  works  of  living 
authors,  can  alone  dispute  the  palm  of  popu- 
larity against  Pellico's  ^'Fruicesca  da  Rimini." 
A  few  years  later  appeared  his  '^  Giovanni  da 
Procida,"  the  first  instance  in  which  an  Italian 
has  attempted  to  ^ve  his  own  version  of  an 
event  on  which  the  French  and  other  foreign 
authors  had  thrown  perhaps  more  odium  than 
could  be  consistent  with  justice  and  truth. 
After  an  interval  of  several  years,  during 
which  the  author  was  busy  at  his  ^*  History 
of  the  House  of  Swabia,  he  published  his 
*^  Rosmonda  d'  Ing^ilterra,"  ana  is  now  pre- 
paring, what  is  by  his  friends  considered  his 
noblest  performance, — ^"  Gregorio  VII." 

^'Foscarini"  is  a  Venetian  subject,  and 
belongs  to  that  dark  and  bloody  period  of 
history,  when  the  Republic,  encompassed 
all  round  by  its  continental  territories,  and 
closely  pressed  by  the  grasping  and  perfidious 
policy  of  Spsdn,  founa  itself  obliged  to  pro- 
vide for  its  security  by  that  deplorable  system 
of  suspicion  and  espionage,  which  branded 
the  name  of  Venice  with  eternal  infamy,  and 
which  has  been  rather  undiscemingly  applied 
to  the  remotest  ages  of  her  unsullied  glories, 
and  even  to  those  last  times  of  dotage  and 
torpor  which  preceded  her  final  downfall. 

"  Foscarbi"  is  indeed  a  tragedy  of  terrors. 
The  timid  and  care-worn  tenderness  of  Teresa 
Gontarini,  the  lofty  and  daring  devotion  of  her 
fll-fated  lover,  can  hardly  be  said  to  form  a 
diversion  from  the  gloomy  impression  operat- 
ed on  our  minds  by  the  appalling  though  evi- 
dently exaggerated  portruture  of  those  tre- 
mendous inquisitors.  Loredano,  to  whom 
Niccolini  knew  how  to  sive  a  horrid  beauty, 
new  even  after  the  Philip  and  Cosmo  of 
Alfieri,  seems  with  his  gigantic  figure  to  oc- 
cupy the  whole  of  the  stage ;  his  voice  rises 
like  a  death-knell  above  the  murmur  of  the 
trembling  multitude, — ^he  stands  alone,  secure 
on  the  long  habit  of  undisputed  power,  a  type 
of  feariess,  unrelenting,  sublime  despotism! 

*^  Giovanni  da  Procida"  was  perhaps  in- 
tended as  a  counterpart  to  the  preceding 
tragedy.  The  just  hatred  and  formidable 
veneeance  cherished  for  seventeen  years  vdth 
aU  me  fondness  of  a  first  love,  and  treasured 
up  in  the  heart  of  the  promoter  of  the  Sicilian 
Vespers,  could  hardly  be  felt  with  sufficient 
depth  aiid  intensity  by  any  dramatist  bom 


out  of  Italy*  The  extent  to  which  personal 
resentment,  in  less  enlightened  ages,  was 
carried.by  the  glowing  hearts  of  that  southern 
people, — and  of  which  the  traces  are  still  to 
be  found  in  the  wildest  districts  of  Sicily, 
Calabria  and  Corsica, — directed,  as  it  was  m 
this  instance,  to  the  vindication  of  national 
rights,  and  sanctified  by  feelings  of  patriotism 
and  loyalty,  was  an  eminentlyltalian  subject, 
and  could  not  fail  to  find  an  echo  in  several 
millions  of  hearts,  which  only  want  sufficient 
courage  or  unanimity  to  emulate  the  bloody 
execution  of  their  Sicilian  ancestors,  or  per- 
haps only  "  bide  their  time."  The  Austrian 
ambassador  seemed  at  least  to  think  so,  when, 
after  the  first  recital  of  Niccolini's  tragedy, 
and  its  astonishing  success  before  a  Florentine 
audience,  he  obtained,  by  his  warmest  re- 
monstrances, from  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tus* 
cany,  the  suppression  of  that  dangerous  piece, 
and  replied  to  those  who  affected  to  be  sur- 
prised at  his  dislike  for  a  drama,  whose  osten- 
sible aim  was  to  cure  the  Italians  of  their 
Gallomania,  that  "however  the  direction 
seemed  meant  for  France,  the  letter  was  evi* 
dently  intended  for  Austria."  (La  soprascritta 
6  pei  Francesi,  ma  la  lettera  viene  a  noi.) 

The  delineation  of  Procida's  character,  by 
which  the  Italian  tragedy  appears  to  us  vastly 
superior  to  all  that  has  been  done  on  the  same 
subject  in  France  or  England,  not  excluding 
even  the  two  contemporary  dramas  lately 
exhibited  on  our  metropolitan  stages,  is  how- 
ever the  principal — ^perluips  the  only  merit 
of  Niccolini's  work.  Tne  love  romance 
which,  as  in  duty  bound,  he  has  deemed  it 
expedient  to  attach  to  the  main  catastrophe, 
is  both  complicated  and  uninteresting,  r^ic- 
colini  is,  like  Manzoni,  rather  a  poet  than  a 
dramatist.  His  plots,  with  the  exception  of 
Foscarini,  are  invariably  bad;  even  in  his 
juvenile  Greek  imitations,  when  he  was  yet 
a  votary  of  classical  superstitions,  Niccolini 
departed  fix>m  that  chaste  and  severe  simpli* 
city  with  which  Alfieri  had  characterized  the 
modem  Italian  theatre.  When,  in  progress 
of  time,  he  partly  entered  into  Uie  romantic 
views,  and,  choosing  his  themes  fix}m  Venice 
or  Sicily,  allowed  himself  more  ease  and  lati- 
tude in  the  arrangement  of  his  five  acta,  he 
felt  as  a  prisoner  who,  in  the  first  trance  of 
his  unexpected  release,  seems  hardly  to  know 
what  to  do  with  himself.  There  are  scenes 
in  his  plays,  and  even  whole  acta,  which 
seem  introduced  merely  with  a  view  to  lead 
the  poet  to  a  display  of  fine  sentiments  in 
some  fitvourite  speech,  or  to  cover  a  blank 
which  his  ingenuity  was  otherwise  at  a  loss 
how  to  fill  up.  All  such  imperfections,  how- 
ever, are  happily  mantled  in  a  rich,  flowing 
drapery  of  eminently  lyrical,  rather  more 
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ttm  ismi^  AtyU^  «Mid  by  fieqyf^^  AmM 
^tt&t  tb^atnc«l  mUupity  which  the  French 
fnn<yfjfr  i^  th^  cbaxacterbtic  gift  of  Cai> 
^eiU^'s  geniiur.  It  must  be  cooiesBed  that 
iQfOT  of  thoa^  diiTy.ling  panagea  have  power 
tp  wrinat?  the  jmaginatiop  ere  ree^QD  ia 
COQSuUed  aa  to  their  appropriateoeis  and  op* 
portuni^*  When  Teresa,  in  her  fatal  inter- 
courae  widi  her  loyer>  apologizing  for  her 
mvoiuntary  breach  of  &ithf  dwella  with  a 
heart-rending  picture  on  the  long  mental  tor* 
tore  by  which  she  was  led  to  her  abhorred 
nuptials,  Antonio  Foacarini  interrupts  her 
with  this  rather  convenient  than  orthodox 
doctrine.* 

**  No  more !  drive  not  my  aching  brain  to  mad- 


No  vowB  are  binding  which  the  heart  disowns: 
A  hasty  word  wrun|g  from  the  victim^  lips 
Is  not  so  rashly  registered  in  heaven. 
God's  angel  writes  it  not :  or  if  'tis  done, 
His  tears  efface  it  from  the  eternal  pages.** 

This  is  evidently  somewhat  in  the  spirit  of 
Miss  Martineau,  who  considers  her  sex  ab- 
solved from  all  obedience  to  laws  made  sim- 
ply by  ourselves. 

lioredano,  disturbed  in  the  administration 


**  Near  his  end,  hia  mind  is  dooded 
By  the  shadows  of  death. — Here  man  may  di< 
Venice  is  everlasting. 

FoacABon. 
Qod  alone 
Is  everlaating." 


These  sudden  salliea  of  genius,  which  suffer 
severely  from  translation,  and  atiU  nu>re  from 
being  abstracted  from  their  respective  place, 
are  evidently  of  the  school  of  Alfieri ;  but 
could  without  any  great  effort  be  translated 
into  a  less  heroic  and  more  human  style. 
But  it  is  precisely  thip  constant  aiming  at  an 
artificial  sublimity,  this  fbndnesa  for  lofty, 
pithy  laconisms,  this  pompous  rhetorical  dis- 
play, which  gives  the  Italian  daasical  style  a 
stiffness,  a  turgidness,  a  bombast,  repugnant 
to  our  reascm  and  most  fatal  to  all  stage  effect 
as.inconsistent  with  the  language  of  nature.  . 

This  style  into  which  uie  Italians  have 
been  led  by  their  worship  of  the  Greek  stage, 
and  by  their  long  dealing  in  hen»c  subjects 
from  Greece  and  Rome — where,  on  account 
of  our  imperfect  knowledge,  we  must  be 
satisfied  with  an  ideal  representation,  or  with 
a  reproduction  of  what  the  ancients  them- 
selves left  us  in  their  writings  or  in  their 
works  of  art — becomes   utteriy  intolerable 


of  his  inquisitorial  justice  by  the  loud  cries      .ji^^.,  jti  e 

of  a  popuL  tumult,'seeing  L  less  firm  col-  ^^^^'^  ^^P*«t  ^  r*?®  every-day  Iw^paf  ^ 
_      ^,  ^^  anTinvoluntarv  fit  of'P^™^^^^'^**^?  ^^^^^^^^^^^^J  identified 


league  start  up  vrith  an  involuntary 
sudden  panic,  strikes  his  hand  on  the  table, 
proudly  exclaimingf — 

''  I  shall  not 
Rise  from  my  seat ;  not  I:— e'en  thus  my  fiite 
I'll  meet !  eternal  shame  on  him  who  dares  not 
Die  seated  as  I  am." 

Again,  when  Foscarini,  having  heard  his 
sentence,  in  those  last  moments  in  which 
^the  sunset  of  life  gives  him  mystical  lore," 
is  made  to  prophevy  the  last  day  of  Venice, 
alluding  to  the  ii^lorious  fate  it  was  to  meet 
in  our  oays  at  the  hands  of  Napoleon,  Lore- 
dano  interrupts  him  with  a  bitter  smile,  turn- 
ing to  his  colleagues:^ — 


*  •*  TacI,  divion  farore 
La  toffereDxa  mia ;  Ma  che  7  doveri 
La  Tittima  non  ha ;  I'angel  di  Dio 
Qaella  parola  cho  non  vien  dal  core 
Nel  9UO  libni  non  acrlTo  o  ■eriita  a|^na 
La  eancella  col  pianto.** 

t  '*  lo  no,  non  lorgo 
Dal  tribunal,  lo  premo  >— Infkmia  eterna 
A  ebi  non  moor  aedolo !" 

X  LoasoANO. 
•'  Ei  preaio  a  morte 
Delira  iria— qui  1*  uomo  lol  periece 
La  repnbblica  d  otoma.'* 

FOWARIXI. 

«« Bteno  Iddio  !** 


with  ours.  Thus,  however  a  queue  or  a 
three-cornered  hat  may  be  thoujg^t  imbe- 
coming  in  a  woric  of  sculpture,  we  would 
rather  never  set  our  eyes  on  a  statue  of 
Washington  again,  than  see  the  American 
patriot  seated,  in  a  Jove-like  attitude,  on  a 
curule  chair,  and  dressed  in  the  costume  of 
Cesar  or  Brutus. 

These  habitual,  and  as  it  were  legalized 
anachronisms  of  language,  bring  with  them, 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  a  corresponding 
violation  of  local  usages,  manners  and  feel* 
ings,  and  an  unavoidable  breach  of  all  illu- 
sion. As  in  the  ancient  Italian  extemporary 
comedies  the  actors  were  always  Pantalone, 
FiarindOf  Roaaura^  etc.,  and  the  scene  al- 
ways  "  in  una  cittli  dltalia,"  so  in  a  classi- 
cal tragedy  the  personages  ought  to  have  no 
name,  but  should  be  uniformly  called  "  II 
tiranno,  Tamoroso,  la  prima  dcmna,  etc.," 
and  the  scene  lay  in  any  age  or  countiy, 
anywhere  in  space.  These  remarks  espe* 
cially  i^ply  to  the  most  recent  of  Niccolini's 
tragedies,  *^La  Rosmonda,"  of  which  we 
must  say,  as  of  Pellico's  last  performance, 
that  we  like  it  less  than  any  other  of  the  set 
"  Fair  Rosamond*' — one  of  the  sweetest, 
one  of  the  bloodiest  episodes  in  the  romance 
of  our  national  history — has  more  than  once 
appeared  on  the  stage  in  this  country.  An 
Italian  poet  is  quite  welcome  to  our  English 
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miljects,  by  the  iune  reason  that  oar  own 
poets  and  novelists  make  free  (and  a  very 
sad  work  they  generally  make  of  it)  with 
subjects  taken  from  the  inexhaustible  sources 
of  Italian  history.  But  the  difficulty  of  de- 
scribing times  essentially  belonging  to,  yet 
divided  by  an  interval  of  centuries  from  our 
era,  must  be  considerably  increased  by  those 
slight  and  vague,  but  not  less  indelible  fea- 
tures by  which,  owing  to  ancient  traditions, 
to  the  influence  of  language,  climate,  and 
political  institutions,  every  one  of  the  Euro- 
pean families  is  individually  characterized. 

It  is  indeed  the  ^  of  supereminent  genius 
so  to  copy  from  nature  as  to  give  us  portraits 
that  will  equally  hold  true  in  all  aees  and 
countries,  and  thus  Shakspeare's  .niliet  is 
perhaps  equally  English  and  Italian.  But  it 
more  generally  happens  that  the  author's  soul 
is  transfused  in  the  character  of  his  h§ro,  and 
in  that  case  the  portrait  may  be  perfectly  true 
to  nature,  notwithstanding  a  manifest  viola- 
tion of  local  vraisemblance.  Thus  it  has 
been  justly  remarked  that  Schiller's  Marquis 
of  Posa  is  rather  a  German  than  Spanish 
hero :  but  Niccolini's  ^^Rosmonda"  is  neither 
Italian  nor  English — ^is  neither  modem  nor 
ancient :  it  is  a  mere  abstraction,  a  something 
chimerical,  conventional,  unnatural.  There 
is  not  a  phrase,  not  a  word,  that  we  could  for 
a  moment  imagine  to  have  been  spoken  at 
the  court  of  Henry  11.,  or  in  the  solitude  of 
Woodstock.  Elenor  of  Guienne  is  much 
more  like  Medea  than  the  accomplished, 
though  rather  gallantly  inclined  princess,  that 
we  know  her  to  have  been.  Tebaldo,  an 
Anglo-Norman  knight,  has  no  more  courtesy 
of  manner  than  the  vilest  cut-throat.  Walter 
and  Edmund  de  Clifford,  who  repair  to  Oxford 
to  pay  their  homage  to  their  liege  sovereign, 
speak  to  him  in  a  language  that  would  not 
iU  suit  a  Virginius  or  an  Icilius.  Now  it  is 
an  assured  fact  that  a  princess  of  Aquitaine 
may  be  as  profligate,  as  Jealous  and  vindictive 
as  a  queen  of  Colchis ;  but  could  a  Christian 
princess,  on  her  first  acquaintance  with  an 
English  noble,  her  husband's  fiivourite,  make 
use  of  such  plain  expressions  as  these  \ 

♦  •*  Pity  or  fear 
Were  never  known  to  me :  revengeful  pride 
And  thirst  for  blood  alone  rage  in  my  mast — 


*  "  Piet&,  paun  ! 
lo  mai  non  le  conobbi  •  qoeeto  core 
Batte  to]  per  1*  or^oglto  o  pel  delitto. 
Vedi  .  .  .  *  il  pognate  che  Aladin  mi 
Aladin  ehe  mi  coiiU  trgao  e  fama 
Ma  teppe  amarmi.    II  Til  Normando  ha  gelida 
Alma  incoiiante,  io  so  fcrir,  Tebaldo, 
Vh  an  solo  iatante  palpitar  protrebbe 
QmI  cor  che  oaava  d*  oaiirpaiini  Arrifo. 
VOL.  xxvn.  3 


Dost  see?  this  dagger  was  Aladdin's  gift. 
He  who  alone  could  love,  for  whom  my  fame, 
My  throne  I  fain  would  lose. — The  Nonnan 

heart 
Is  cold,  inconstant.— This  my  hand,  Tebaldo, 
Knows  how  to  strike :  whoever  dare  usurp 
My  Henry's  heart,  one  instant  shall  not  live." 

The  noble  queen  does  not  &il  to  make  her 
word  good  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  act  by  stab- 
bing her  ^r  rival  with  her  own  hand,  with  a 
fiend^ike  refinement  of  cruelty ! 

In  like  manner  there  is  no  doubt  that  our 
English  peers  were  wont  to  stand  up  for  their 
rights  and  privileges  with  darine  mdepend- 
ence,  and  speak  their  mind  veiy  freely  before 
the  throne;  but  they  were  at  least  so  polite 
as  to  head  their  speeches  by  a  ^  May  it  please 
your  majesty,'*  or  by  some  other  smdlar 
forms  of  conventional  etiquette.  What  then 
shall  we  say  of  the  tribune-like  invectives  by 
which  Henry  H.  is  attacked  by  Ms  vassal, 
Walter  de  Clifford,  before  the  assembly  of  1^ 
barons  1 

*  **  HENBT    n. 

"  Who'rt  thou  ?  Why  dost  thou  hide  thy  shield, 
Under  those  sable  veils  1 

WALTER  DK    GLIFFOBDu 

Alas!  no  less 
Dark  is  the  flory  of  my  outraged  name ; 
Nor  shall  this  shield  shine  in  the  sun  aoain 
Till  fall  revenge  has  washed  its  stain  with  bloods 

KENRY, 

Kneel'st  thou  not,  haughty  vassal,  to  thy  king, 
Nor  vowest  fealty  to  thy  sovereign  liege  ? 

WALTER  DE    GUm>BD« 

Dost  thou  then  render  justice  to  thy  vaffal  ? 

KENRT. 

Who'rt  thou  ?  I  know  thee  not — 

WALTER  DE    CLDTFORD. 

The  fault  is  Aine. 

HBMRT* 

So  bold  in  thine  old  age ! 

*  **  auuoo. 
O  tu  chi  eoi,  eai  btuno  velo  aicooda 
L*  impreta  dello  scudo  T 

.     '  aVALtllXO. 

Ah!  d'eaoalpari 
La  gloria  dal  mio  sangne  6  fiitta  osenni ; 
Nd  poaeri^  au  aueste  integne  11  sole 
Sc  pria  non  aplende  aulla  mia  vendetta. 

4  ABarao. 

Non  ti  proatri  al  mio  aoglio,  e  alas  pfomettl 
Come  g\i  altri  vaaaalli  aSa  e  fede  1 

GUALTISaO. 

Rendiml  pria  ginatlzia. 

aaaioo. 

Oh  del !  ehi  lei  t 
Non  ti  eonoeoo. 

ouALTiaao. 

Ed  ^  toa  oolpa. 

ABRIOO. 

Aadaea 
Coei  nella  veoehleasa  i 

GUALTisao. 

E  allor  vleina 
U  vera  liberta.** 
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WALTER  DB    CLDTOBB. 

With  clofiiDg  life, 
Troe  liberty  draws  nigh." 

The  whole  play  is  written  after  these 
views,  and,  as  it  is,  we  cannot  help  express- 
ing our  wish  that  Niccolini  should  betake 
himself  to  his  Greek  and  Roman  subjects,  or 
lay  his  scene  in  ancient  Egypt,  Bactria  or 
Babylon,  at  the  court  of  some  imaginary 
long,  and  crowd  his  stage  with  pattern  he- 
roes with  soft-sounding  names,  after  the 
fiishion  of  Metastasio,  for  such  is  hitherto 
the  result  to  which  the  classicists  have  been 
led;  either  to  dress  the  heroes  of  heroic 
Greece  in  court  garb  of  the  times  of  Louis 
XIV.,  as  Racine  luis  done,  or  to  clothe  Chris- 
tian knights  and  ladies  of  modem  times  in  the 
Roman  mantle,  according  to  the  models  of 
Alfiieri. 

But,  as  we  have  said,  Alfieri  ought  to  have 
been  the  last  of  classics  in  Italy,  and  none  of 
his  successors  who  dares  not  or  knows  not 
how  to  open  a  new  way  for  himself  can  have 
any  chance  of  sending  his  name  down  to  a 
remote  posterity.  Among  the  poets  who,  like 
Niccolini,  write  after  this  false  "  medio  tu- 
tissimus"  principle,  the  most  distinguished  is 
Carlo  Marenco  da  Ceva,  whose  ^^  Buondel- 
monte"  and  "Corso  Donati"  have  several 
years  been  in  possession  of  the  stage.  He  is 
said  to  have  lately  obtained  universsd  applause 
by  his  two  recent  tragedies:  "Berengario 
Augusto"  and  "Cecilia  di  Baone."  But  the 
cheers  of  an  excited  audience  are  by  no 
means  the  test  by  which  dramatic  productions 
can  secure  the  more  calm  and  unimpassioned 
approbation  of  criticism;  Niccolini  at  Flo- 
rence has  been  often  carried  home  in  triumph, 
after  the  performance  of  that  very  "  Rosmon- 
da"  which  has  since  fallen  into  the  most  com- 
plete insignificance. 

The  first  of  Marenco's  tragedies,  "  Beren- 
garius  I.,"  is  an  eminently  Italian,  eminently 
dramatic  subject.  The  name  of  that  first  o« 
Italian  kings,  of  him  who  after  the  demolition 
of  the  edifice  of  Charlemagne,  was  by  the 
unanimous  acclamations  of  the  Italian  nation 
raised  to  a  throne  which  had  hitherto  been 
only  occupied  by  foreigners,  and  the  rest  of 
whose  life  was  "vimsted  in  long  manly  struggles 
against  rebellious  feudalism,  stands  alone  in 
that  age  of  darkest  barbarism,  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, as  that  of  a  virtuous  and  magnanimous 
monarch.  But  the  Berengarius  of  Signor 
Marenco  appears  as  a  week,  irresolute  ruler ; 
gifted  indeed  with  all  the  inexhaustible 
clemency  and  bonhommie  of  Metastasio's 
Titus,  but  without  being  actuated  by  the  same 
tender  and  generous  feelings,  he  is  represent- 
ed as  beset  by  traitors  and  assassins  as  closely 


as  Louis  Philippe  in  our  days,  pardoning  them 
with  a  forbearance  equal  to  their  perseverance, 
till  at  last  he  falls  by  their  hanol,  a  victim  of 
his  improvidence  and  imbecility. 

Another  no  less  noble  and  interesting  sub- 
ject has  been  marred  by  Signor  Briano  at 
Turin,  in  his  "  Pier  delle  Vigne."  This  able 
and  accomplished  chancellor  of  Frederic  II., 
the  ornament  and  pride  of  the  most  refined 
court  of  Europe,  the  Mecenas  of  the  Swabian 
Augustus,  himself  a  poet  and  the  warmest  par 
tron  of  Italian  ]x>etry  m  its  infimcy,  had  bis 
name  registered  in  that  great  book  of  records 
for  the  middle  ages,  the  poem  of  Dante.  Out 
of  that  touching  episode,  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  awfiil  mystery  that  han^  on  the  &te 
of  the  fallen  fevourite,  and  givmg  us  a  por- 
trait of  that  just  and  generous,  though  irasci- 
ble and  impetuous  monarch,  on  whoee  mem- 
ory the  death  of  his  chancellor  stands  as  the 
sole  indelible  stain,  the  poet  had  the  materi- 
als for  a  drama  of  unequalled  interest.  But 
he  must  needs  give  the  Swabian  all  the  dark 
tints  of  a  tiranno  ;  he  neglects  all  the  sources 
of  accessory  interest,  which  he  might  have 
derived  from  the  great  national  contests  of 
Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  firom  the  Emperor's 
quarrels  with  Rome,  and  causes  his  hero  to 
fall  a  victim  to  a  paltry  court  intrigue  in  the 
Mazarin  or  Alberoni  style. 

Another  tragedy,  after  the  pattern  of  Alfi- 
eri,  has  been  lately  performed  at  Genoa,  on 
a  Genoese  subject,  entitled  "La  Famiglia 
Lercari."  The  Doge,  Giovan.BattistaLercari, 
after  having  rendered  signal  services  to  the 
republic,  is  deposed  by  a  faction  of  his  adver- 
saries, who,  bent  on  his  utter  destruction,  are 
deliberating  how  to  condenm  him  to  an  igno- 
minious death.  Stefano,  his  son,  one  of  the 
senators,  moved  by  just  indignation,  draws 
his  sword  in  the  council  hall,  and  strikes  one 
of  his  fiither's  accusers,  and  is  accordingly 
involved  in  his  fate.  To  this  main  catas- 
trophe a  love  story  has  been  rather  awkward- 
ly added  by  the  poet,  but  not,  perhaps,  with 
the  best  judgment,  nor,  we  are  afraid,  not- 
withstanding the  sufirage  of  his  townsmen, 
with  the  happiest  success. 

Still  there  are,  especially  at  Milan,  Turin, 
and  Naples,  not  a  few  young  dramatists  who 
would  fain  abandon  a  superannuated  school 
and  venture  on  a  new  arena,  and  are  endea- 
vouring by  different  attempts  to  rebuild  the 
national  drama  upon  new  principles. 

In  the  first  place,  they  have  generally  abo- 
lished the  name  of  tragedy,  and  call  their 
productions  drammi^  as  if  afraid  of  entering 
into  competition  with  the  great  tjrrant  Alfi- 
eri,  to  whom  the  so-called  tragedia  seems 
exclusively  to  belong.  Then  the  greatest 
number  df- these  dnumas  are  in  prose,  by 
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which  their  authors  seem  to  despair  of  bend-  lish  stages,  and,  together  with  some  ci  the 
ing  the  lofty,  heroic  Italian  blank  verse  to  |  most  eminent  Milanese  writers,  has  ever  been 
the  multifarious  purposes  of  a  language  of  j  endeavouring  to  fix  the  attention  of  his  coun- 
life.  In  fine,  they  are  all  called  historical,  |  tiymen  on  the  beauties  of  Shakspeare,  seems 
though  several  of  them  are  fiir  from  being ;  now  finally  determined  to  give,  by  his  own 


strictly  so,  and  this  is  in  consequence  of  a 
want  universaUy  felt  throughout  the  country, 
and  which  is  manifested  in  every  other  branch 
of  literature,  that  of  illustrating  the  national ' 


example,  the  practice  of  what  he  had  hither- 
to exposed  as  his  theory  <A  the  drama. 

He  made  choice  of  a  highly  patriotic  sub- 
ject, and  seems  to  have  derived  fiom  it  a  bet- 


history.     We  have  already  seen  that  those  j  ter  advantage  than  Professor  Rosini,  in  his 
tragedies  which  we  have  already  mentioned  historical  dnima.    The  character  oi  the  fair 


as  belonging  to  the  old  classical  school,  are, 
in  compliance  with  thb  new  national  spirit, 
by  their  titles  at  least,  essentially  Italian. 

One  of  the  most  successful  productions  in 
the  new  style,  is  ^  Lorenzino  del  Medici," 
by  Giuseppe  Revere,  which  has  acquired  a 
much  wider  popularity  than  the ''  Duca  Ales- 
sandro  dei  Medici,"  by  A.  Ghiglioni,  a  con- 
temporaneous performance.  AU  that  could 
contribute  to  represent  Florence  and  Tus- 
cany in  that  first  stage  of  enthralment,  aU 
that  could  depict  that  active,  reckless,  sinful 
Italian  life  of  the  sixteenth  century,  from  the 
court  to  the  lowest  populace,  has  been  very 


and  unfortunate  protagonist  is  drawn  with 
truth  and  spirit,  and  the  action  proceeds  with 
sufficient  animation  and  warmth,  though  the 
naturally  calm  and  sober  mind  of  the  author, 
and  his  eager  desire  of  clinging  fast  to  histo- 
rical truth,  seems  to  have  kept  his  ftncy  un- 
der a  pamful  ocmstraint.  We  know  that  this 
will,  perhaps,  be  attributed  to  the  subject  it- 
self as  it  is  said  tobe  always  the  case  in  every 
drama  in  which  the  subject  is  chosen  finom 
the  annals  of  modem  ages ;  where  the  poet*s 
fancy  is  supposed  to  be  necessarily  cramped, 
and  the  work  of  imagination  considerably  in- 
jured by  the  ccmtrast  oi  glaring  historical 


cleverly  compressed  within  the  narrow  com-  truth, 
pass  of  five  acts ;  and  though  we  have  met,  This  is,  however,  one  oi  the  many  points 
now  and  then,  some  rather  objectionable  sal-  of  controversy  between  the  classics  and  the 
lies  of  juvenile  extravagance,  we  believe  that  j  romantics  on  which  we  shall  not  venture  to 
more  original  talent  is  displayed,  and  a  more  { pronounce — whether  indeed  poetry  essen- 
successful  specimen  of  true  historical  repre-  { tially  delights  in  mystery  and  obscurity — 


sentation  is  to  be  had,  in  this  than  in  any  of 
the  works  we  have  mentioned.  The  author 
was  not,  perhaps,  very  fortunate  in  the  choice 
of  his  subject ;  and  even  after  all  the  efforts 
of  Alfieri,  in  his  poem  ^'  L'Etruria  Vendica- 
ta,"  the  vile  and  profligate  Lorenzino  will 
make  but  a_poor  figure  by  the  side  of  Brutos 


whether  subjects  drawn  firom  the  formless 
materials  of  a  cloud-hidden  antiquity  are  al- 
ways preferable  to  such  as  have  received, 
through  the  diligence  of  modem  annalists,  a 
full  day-light  matter-o^fiM^t  notoriety — ^whe- 
ther nature  is  only  to  be  surprised  within  the 
inmost  recesses  of  fabulous  tradition,  or  whe- 


or  William  Tell,  notwithstanding  the  plenary  ther,  by  bemg  laid  bare  before  the  artist,  it 
indulgence  he  won  by  his  meritorious  tyran- :  may  not  offer  better  grounds  for  a  fiuthflil  and 
nicide.  Another  drama,  on  a  similar  subject,  |  spirited  imitation — ^whether  a  drama  is  to  be 
has  been  published  at  Milan  by  Felice  Tu- 1  a  grand  tableau  of  ideal  heads,  or,  rather,  a 


rotti — ^  U  Conte  Anguissola,"  or  the  death  of 
Pier  Luigi  Famese,  the  son  of  Pope  Pbul  III., 
whose  long  career  of  crime  and  ignominy 
was  finally  put  an  end  to  by  a  conspiracy  of 
the  nobility  of  Placentia,  headed  by  Angui»- 
sola,  the  protagonist  of  the  drama.  We  have 
another  and  a  more  recent  performance  bv 
the  same  author,  "La  Beatrice  Tenda, 
which  is,  however,  very  far  fix>m  superseding 
a  tragedy  on  the  same  subject  published  in 
1827  by  Carlo  Tedaldi  Tores. 

We  have  been  interested  in  the  work  of 
Giacinto  Battaglia,  "Louisa  Strozzi,"  printed 
towards  the  end  of  last  year,  far  more  than  in 
either  of  the  two  cmde  productions  of  this 
young  candidate  for  public  suffrage.  The 
author,  who  hj  a  few  very  able  articles  in 
the  "  Rivista  Europea,"  has  given  the  analy- 
sis ofthe  best  dramas  ofthe  Gemrain  and  Enig- 


set  of  well-drawn  portraits — whether,  in  short, 
trath  in  itself  can  be  poetically  beautiful, 
when  history  has  necessarily  been  stripped 
oi  all  the  prestige  of  fiction  ? 

We  find  in  some  of  the  Italian  periodicals 
the  titles  of  several  other  historical  dramas  in 
the  same  style,  which,  through  the  remissness 
of  our  booksellers,  have  not  yet  reached  our 
hands. 

Enough,  however,  we  hope,  has  been  said, 
to  prove  that  the  Italian  stage,  although  far 
from  being  in  a  flourishing  state,  is  not  yet 
absolutely  dead. 

But  it  ia  not  in  Italy  alone  that  the  drama 
can  be  said  to  have  reached  a  period  of  languor 
and  decline.  We  know  not  of  any  living 
dramatist  of  renown  who  may  be  thought 
worthy  oi  occupying  the  German  staee  sinoe 
it  has  been  vaulted  by  Schiller  and  Ooethe. 


so 


Memmr9  of  Mmiral  Chkhagoff. 
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Ptig^ftnil  has  indeed  every  month  a  fresh  sup- 
jlky  of  tragedies  written  in  every  style  and  on 
every  subject  Every  month  the  Examiner, 
the  AtheniBum  and  the  monthly  magazines 
labour  to  raise  to  the  stars  some  of  Bulwarks 
or  Leigh  Hunt's  or  Sheridan  Knowles^s  new 
dramas.  But  a  little  while,  and  the  great, 
astonishing  performance  is  no  more  heard  of 
than  the  wiUiered  leaves  of  the  last  season. 
The  advantages  of  our  social  arrangements, 
which  have  made  a  lucrous  business  of  the 
works  of  genius,  have  produced  a  mart  of 

Setry.  The  sacred  fire  of  inspiration,  the 
idical  enthiisiasm  of  poetical  rapture,  now 
omies  at  the  poet's  bidding,  and  the  Muse 
waits  upon  him  at  every  moment's  notice  with 
the  punctuality  of  a  faithful  handmaid.  He 
who  can  write  a  poem,  can  print  a  set  of 
poems  \  he  who  begins  with  one  drama  is 
sure  to  go  on  for  a  score ;  every  new  volume 
comes  out  with  the  regularity  of  a  newspaper, 
made  to  match  the  others  in  size,  in  order 
and  frame.  It  is  a  literature  of  cast  and 
mould,  each  book  resembling  its  fellows, 
even  as  a  penny  is  like  all  other  pence.  If 
an  author  is  to  nave  no  higher  object  in  view 
than  what  he  can  receive  from  the  manager 
or  the  publisher,  nothing  is  certainly  more 
desirable  than  such  a  state  of  things ;  but  if 
he  is  to  look  at  all  to  the  real  advantage  of 
the  dramatic  art,  to  the  improvement  of  pub- 
lic taste,  and  is  to  lay  his  hopes  for  a  worthy 
reward  in  the  gratitude  and  admiration  of  his 
age  and  the  lasting  frivour  of  posterity,  we 
think  that  there  has  scarcely  appeared  a  tra- 
gedy in  Europe  during  the  last  twenty  years 
that  has  any  chance  of  outliving  the  timid 
and  frail  and  yet  the  heart-moving  and  soul- 
subduing  ^^  Francesca  da  Rimini.'" 


Aet.   IIi^ — Inedited  Memoirs  of  Admiral 
Chichagoffj  a  RusHan  Minuter  of  State. 

Some  men  are  bom  fiir  slavery,  and  others  fer 
liberty,  says  the  ancient  philosopher.  This 
qpinioQ  will  cease  to  appear  paradoxical,  if  it 
be  considered  as  an  observation  made  d  pos' 
ieriorij  rather  than  as  a  principle  laid  down 
d  priori.  l{,  indeed,  only  a  alight  variation 
be  made  in  the  phrase,  it  will  then  be  alto- 
gether borne  out  by  fruits ;  as,  for  instance, 
abould  it  be  said  that  a  man  may  be  a  slave 
under  a  free  government,  and  reversely,  that 
he  may  be  tee  under  a  despotic,  absolute,  or 
even  tyrannical  rule.  Even  this,  however, 
may  still  seem  |>aradoKical  in  our  a^e,  when 
man's  fre^om  is  viewed  as  a  thing  identical  j 


with  liberal  institutions,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  secured  as  soon  as  such  institutions  are 
obtained.  Although,  however,  no  two  things 
ever  more  essentially  differed  from  each  other, 
still  this  delusion  has  spread  so  generally,  that 

Ehiloeophers  and  statesmen,  and  crowned 
eads,  are  bewildered  by  it.  The  universal 
fallacy  lies  in  this — ^that  it  is  assumed  to  be 
enough  to  unfetter  man's  hands  and  feet,  in 
order  to  render  him  free.  Thus,  however,  a 
more  galling  slavery  is  often  substituted,  by 
which  the  head  and  heart  are  bound  with 
chains  of  iron  immeasurably  more  heavy. 
The  ordinary  mode  of  proceeding  should  be 
reversed.  First  secure  to  men  their  internal 
liberty,  that  of  their  hearts  and  heads,  which 
can  only  be  done  by  purifying  the  one  from 
bad  passicms  and  low  ambition,  and  by  chas* 
ing  ignorance  from  the  other.  Then,  and 
ozdy  then,  can  external  liberty  be  acquired 
and  fixed  on  a  foundation  of  rock,  against 
which  the  powers  of  time  shall  not  prevail. 
Internal  liberty  is  the  substance;  external 
liberty  is  the  shadow  of  it :  the  one  is  an 
eternal  thing  loddng  through  time ;  ihe  other 
a  meteor  of  to-day,  and  of  no  more. 

It  was  in  conformity  with  this  principle 
that  the  enlightened  individual,  with  whose 
manuscript  we  have  been  &voured,  sud  to 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  when  the  latter 
wished  .to  give  a  constitution  to  lus  subjects : 
"  Sire,  first  teach  your  people  to  know  what 
is  right,  and  inspire  them  with  reverence  for 
it,  and  then  a  constitution  will  start  up  of 
itself  into  existence."  But  the  weU  meaning 
Alexander  was  himself  not  internally  free, 
and  was  consequently  incapable  of  persever- 
ing for  three  days  together  m  one  resolution ; 
the  result  of  wbich  was,  that  neither  the 
apprehension  of  right,  nor  a  constitution,  has 
in  reality  made  its  appearance  in  his  domi- 
nions ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  constitution  on 
parchment  has  only  started  into  existence, 
but  never  went  beyond  the  precincts  of  the 
cabinet 

But  our  author  himself  exhibits  the  best 
living  proof  of  the  foregoing  remarks.  He 
lived  under  two  tyrannical  governments, 
those  of  Peter  and  Paul ;  and  under  two  de- 
spotic ones,  those  of  Catherine  and  Alexan^ 
der ;  yet,  though  he  filled  high  official  situa- 
tions, being  admiral  at  one  time,  and  at 
another  a  minister  of  state  for  several  years 
under  the  reign  of  the  last-named  Emperor, 
he  ever  remained  free.  He  left  Russia  for 
France  in  1819,  and  finally  settled  in  Eng- 
land. We  understand  his  residence  is  at 
Brighton,  where,  to  the  lasting  benefit  of  in- 
ternal liberty,  he  has  at  length  succeeded  in 
adding  the  transitory  advantages  of  external 
freedom.    Had  he  never  possessed  in  reality 
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the  former,  be  would  haeve  been  deprived  of 
the  latter  in  1832,  when  the  Emperor  Nicho- 
las issued  an  ukase,  recalling  to  their  country 
all  Russians  residing  abroad,  on  pain  of  losing 
their  property.  But  the  Emperor  Nicholas, 
although  he  is  powerful  enough  to  reduce 
whole  nations  under  his  rule,  has  be«i  una- 
ble, with  all  his  power,  to  bind  a  sin^e  fibre 
of  a  free  man's  heart ;  and  Admiral  Chicha- 
goff  preferred  his  fi'eedom  to  his  fine  estates, 
and  is  not  the  less  contented  in  his  cottage  at 
Brighton,  which,  if  viewed  from  the  moon, 
would  appear  of  as  much  importance  as  the 
vast  dominions  of  the  Emperor. 

We  shall  yet  menticm  one  incident  <^  our 
author's  life.     His  name  belongs  to  history, 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  in  1812 
defended  the  passage  of  the  Berezina  against 
Napoleon,  though  he  was  unable  to  prevent , 
the  latter  from  crossing  the  river.    But  how 
did  he  feil  1     Though  much  has  been  pub- 
lished on  this  question,  no  satisfectory  answer 
has  yet  been  given ;  and  the  Russians,  grow- 
ing mipatient,  resorted  to  a  jest,  and  affirmed 
that  the  Admiral  was  unsuccessful  because 
the  wind  was  contrary.    It  would  be  better 
to  ask  why  the  Russians,  though  equal  in 
numbers,  were  defeated  in  every  battle  fought 
during  that  portentous  campugn  1     When 
this  question  shall  have  been  answered,  it 
will  be  easy  to  resolve  the  other,  namely, 
why  the  Admiral,  with  12,000  troops,  could 
not  beat  Napoleon  1    In  the  mean  time,  it  is 
but  just  to  remark,  that  according  to  the  con- 
fession of  the  French  themselves,  he  alone 
performed  his  duty  on  that  occasion,  and  had 
the  other  commanding  officers  done  as  much, 
Napoleon  would  have  been  captured  with 
his  whole  army.    Here  stops  our  narrative 
as  regards  the  events  which  personally  con- 
cern the  Admiral ;  (oTy  as  he  is  still  living, 
we  feel  somewhat  uneasy  under  the  Damo- 
cles sword  of  discretion,  which  hangs  over 
our  neck.     We  can  therefore  only  claim  that 
reward,  which,  as  some  one  has  said,  authors 
should  receive  for  what  they  have  not  done  ; 
though  we  think  it  the  greatest  discovery  to 
be  yet  made  in  our  age.    But  is  it  in  feet 
only  that  reward  to  which  we  are  entitled  % 
Have  not  we,  more  fortunate  than  that  quack 
of  old  with  his  lanthom,  found  something  by 
the  aid  of  our  editorial  taper  t     Yes,  we 
have  found  a  man.    We  have  found  what 
Goethe  would  have  called  '  Warheit,'  (truth,) 
that  is,  a  reality,  and  not  the  ^lost  of  a  man ; 
and  when  he  shall  have  left  God's  earth, 
Diehtung  (fiction),  or  circumstances  which 
he  modified,  but  which  could  not  modify 
him,  shall  be  narrated,  then  an  epic  poem 
will  start  forth.    Every  man's  biography,  it 


has  been  said,  is  an  epie,  or  a  tngedy,  which 
is  no  less  true. 

We  have  now  done  with  the  Admiral,  but 
not  with  his  memoirs.  From  these  it  would 
appear,  that  the  only  sovereum,  of  whom 
Russia  may  justly  boast,  was  Catherine  II., 
sumamied  by  him  and  others  the  Great.  As 
men  are  naturally  curious^- and  this  is  an  in- 
valuable quality  in  them — ^to  have  a  near 
view  of  those  whom  the  world  calls  great, 
this  consideration  alone  would  justify  us  in 
selecting,  on  the  present  occasion,  that  part 
of  the  memoirs  which  refers  particularly  to 
the  reign  of  Catherine.  There  are,  however, 
three  other  important  questions  intimately 
connected  with  this  subject,  which  are  treated 
at  large  here, — questions  which  Prince  Tal- 
leyrand considered  as  the  most  vital  for  Eu- 
rope. The  first  is:  What  has  Europe  to 
expect  fix>m  Russia  encroaching,  giant-like^ 
upon  her  1  The  next  is  the  '^rkish  ques- 
tion, in  which  the  most  important  interests 
of  Europe  are  involved ;  and  the  last,  but 
not  the  least,  is  the  Polish  question,  which 
comes  so  home  to  our  hearts,  if  not  to  our 
interests.  This  subject,  of  such  momentous 
import,  gains,  if  possible,  in  importance,  by 
bemg  treated  of  by  a  minister  of  the  very 
state  most  concerned  in  it. 

We  start  with  our  author  from  Catherine 
the  Great,  and  wish,  above  all,  to  know,  wh^ 
she  is  to  have  that  appellation  1  What  is  it 
that  makes  man  or  woman  great  1  A  wise 
Indian,  questioned  on  the  same  subject,  gave 
an  answer  rather  quaint,  but  by  no  means 
void  of  good  sense,  namely,  '*  that  your  great 
man  ought  to  have^re  enough  in  his  belly 
to  bum  up  the  sins  of  the  world.^^  This, 
translated  into  our  European  idiom,  means 
nothing  more  than  that  your  great  man  ought 
to  have  one  idea,  and  to  be  determined  to 
sacrifice  his  life  in  order  to  realize  it  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind.  In  what  remote  glim- 
mering in  the  soul  that  phrase  originated,  in 
what  great  master  ideal,  we  shall  not  now 
stop  to  investigate.  And  what  says  the  Ad- 
miral on  this  subject : 

"  Catherine  mav  be  said  to  have  been  great, 
both  by  the  good  sne  did,  and  by  the  evil  which 
she  averted :  having,  in  the  one  case,  wrested 
the  imperial  sceptre  from  imbecile  hands,  whilst 
in  the  other  she  retarded  the  epoch  when  the 
same  sceptre  was  destined  to  be  seized  upon  by 
yet  more  unworthy  ones." 

From  this  passage  we  may  perceive  that 
as  yet,  at  least,  the  greatness  of  Catherine  is 
only  of  a  negative  quality.  But  let  us  hear 
further : — 

**  She  was  the  first  autocrat  who  conceived 
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the  idea  of  a  progreaBive  goyemment,  by  spoo- 
taneoosiy  making  conceaaions  to  the  people  at 
the  expense  of  absolute  power.  The  Russians, 
up  to  her  time,  had  no  experience  beyond  that 
of  a  rule  more  or  less  oppressive  and  brutal; 
Catherine  desired  to  teach  them  to  value  the 
benefits  of  a  social  existence,  guarantied  by  in- 
atimtions.  Compared  with  her  predecessors, 
ahe  proved  a  new  Astrsea  to  her  sulnects,  having 
created  for  them  a  golden  era.  In  her  time 
men  were  as  free  in  St.  Petersburgh  as  in  Lon- 
don, and  mij^ht  be  as  well  amused  here  as  in 
Paris.  Individual  liberty  was  guarantied  to 
every  one  of  her  subjects ;  security  was  (general, 
and  public  order  preserved  without  the  mquisi- 
torial  measures  adopted  by  her  suocesscMrs." 

Thus  we  gather  at  length  that  Catherine 
had  an  idea^  that  of  converting  into  men  the 
million  of  her  subjects,  who,  up  to  her  time, 
were  little  more  than  slaves ;  and  also,  that 
she  actually  did  restore  to  them  the  rights  of 
men.  The  question  which  most  naturally 
follows  is  this:  Have  they  in  consequence 
become  men,  or  was  it  not  in  the  power  of 
Catherine  to  render  them  such  1  We  shall 
aee  by  the  Admiral's  own  showing,  that  it 
would  be  beyond  human  power  to  root  up  in 
a  quarter  of  a  century  the  evil  that  had  grown 
there  for  ages.  No  wonder,  therefore,  even 
Catherine  herself  did  not  succeed.  The  rea- 
sons which  the  Admiral  gives  are  somewhat 
novel,  and  account  not  only  for  the  existence 
of  despotic  rule  in  Russia,  but  also  afford  an 
insight  into  the  character  of  the  Russian  peo- 
ple— which  latter  was  really  the  mainly  in- 
vincible obstacle  to  the  accomplishment  of 
her  wishes. 

"  The  first  thing  that  struck  the  mind  of  Ca- 
therine was  the  absence  of  all  political  institu- 
tions. The  sovereigns  of  Russia  have  ever,  in 
fiict,  viewed  their  empire  as  a  farm  belonging 
to  themselves.  The  people  are  to  them  merely 
as  a  herd  of  cattle,  or  wnieh  they  may  dispose 
according  to  their  caprice.  Trained  to'this  con- 
dition from  their  infancy,  the  Russians  do  not 
suspect  the  possibility  of  a  difierent  state  of 
things.  Whilst  an  Englishman  is  taught  from 
his  childhood  that  he  is  free,  and  that  no  one 
has  a  riffht  to  deprive  him  arbitrarily  of  his  pro- 
perty, the  Russian,  on  the  contrary,  is  told 
from  his  birth  that  everything  beloass  to  his 
Maker  and  to  the  czar ;  that  he  is  of  himself 
absolutely  nothing,  and  that  the  latter  can  dis- 
jjose  of  his  property  and  life.  Such  was  at  that 
time,  and  is  still  at  the  present  day,  the  ground- 
work of  the  government,  destitute  of  pnnciple, 
and  of  the  nation,  destitute  of  right." 

Whence  comes  it,  that  the  Russian  govern- 
ment has  acquired  this  almost  superhuman 
power  over  its  subjects  X  The  Admiral  tries 
to  explain  it  in  the  following  manner : — 

*'  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  define 


the  character  of  the  various  species  ot  govern- 
ment, and  to  assign  to  each  some  exclusive 
cause  of  existence.  The  &ct  is,  that  there 
must  exist  an  infinity  of  governments,  and  that 
the  best  is  always  that  wliich  suits  the  nature 
of  the  men  whom  it  is. to  rule.  In  every  coun- 
try there  is  some  appropriate  kind  of  virtue  and 
honour,  but  neither  of  these  qualities  forms  the 
basis  or  principle  of  any  government.  These 
unite  together  from  an  infinite  number  of  causes, 
and  once  associated,  they  are  subject  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  reap  the  fruits  of 
their  right  or  erroneous  judgment.  They  hold 
together  as  well  as  they  can ;  some  organize 
themselves  more  or  less  well;  some  more  or 
less  badly ;  others  again  cannot  oiganize  them- 
selves at  alL  No  example  has  been  yet  fur- 
nished of  two  difierent  nations  having  adopted 
the  same  mode  of  constituting  and  maintaining 
themselves ;  but  it  remains  an  incontrovertible 
truth,  that  so  long  as  a  nation  does  not  obtain  a 
government  corresponding  with  the  character 
of  the  men  who  compose  it,  it  is  placed  in  a 
false  position,  and  will  be  agitated  and  restless 
until  it  shall  discover  the  conditions  indispen- 
sable to  its  internal  tranquillity.  In  support  of 
this  opinion  numerous  proofs  may  be  adduced 
from  nistory :  for  the  present,  however,  it  will 
suffice  to  instance  England  and  Russia.  Up  to 
the  revolution  of  16^.  England  had  been  a 
prey  to  internal  troubles,  but  since  she  gave  her- 
self a  constitudon  suitable  to  the  character  of 
her  people  she  has  advanced  in  riches  and 
power,  and  has  constanti)r  been  progressive. 
She  received  the  best  organisation  of  which  she 
was  capable.  Russia,  on  the  contrary,  as  if  she 
were  doomed  for  ever  unto  '  chaos  and  ancient 
night,'  has  never  received  anv  kind  of  national 
organisation,  no  kind  of  ri^ht,  liberty,  moral 
guarantee,  in  short,  none  of  those  advantages 
which  the  English  knew  how  to  secure  to 
themselves ;  and  yet  Strang  to  say,  her  growth 
has  been  such  as  to  inspire  with  fear  nations 
ranking  infinitely  above  her  in  civilisation.  Why 
is  this  f  Because  the  Russian  nation  is  a  com- 
pound of  races  differing  so  much  from  each 
other,  that  not  one  of  them  has  been  able  to  be- 
come dominant,  and  to  impress  its  character  on 
the  government.  In  the  midst  of  this  absolute 
absence  of  popular  character  aud  infiuence,  the 
nation  has  Ijeen  reduced  to  nothing,  but  the 
government  has  become  all-powerful.  It  is 
without  check  or  limit,  the  most  despotic  pos- 
sible, and  consequently  the  woret  possiole. 
Notwithstanding  this,  Kussia  exists  and  grows 
immense,  and  up  to  the  present  moment  she 
has  followed  an  ascent  course,  as  though  she 
possessed  a  ^ood  government,  and  were  not 
without  political  institutions.  And  all  this  is 
owing  to  the  people  being  ignorant  and  without 
any  marked  character;  and  from  their  being 
scattered  over  a  vast  territory,  they  cannot  en- 
lighten each  other  by  coming  in  contact.  They 
are  thus  rendered  passive,  and  incapable  of  an 
unanimous  sentiment:  they  hesitate,  and  let 
others  act  for  them.  This  is  the  sole  condition 
which  agrees  with  their  nature ;  and  th^  force 
of  circumstances,  independent  of  the  will  of 
men,  performs  the  rest.  It  necessarily  follows 
from  the  foregoing  remarks,  that  every  nation 
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possesses  such  a  goveinmcnt  as  it  desenres,  and 
in  Russia  there  is  desiwtism  becaobe  there 
are  slaves.  Thus  in  this  instance,  and  perhaps 
in  every  other,  despotism  is  an  effect  and  not  a 
cause  of  slavery  ;  and  it  may  be  affirmed,  that 
were  there  no  slaves,  there  would  be  no  despots. 
Little  attention  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  this 
subject,  owing  to  which  many  fatal  errors  have 
arisen.  Catherine  shared  the  common  error, 
and  believed  that  it  lay  in  her  power  to  divest 
herself  a[  despotism;  but  she  discovered  at 
length  her  mistake,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter." 

From  the  above  we  learn  two  astounding 
ftcts,  and  which  are  the  more  so  from  not  be- 
ing the  relation  of  a  traveller,  but  the  state- 
ments of  a  native  who  witnessed  them  for 
fifty  years— namely,  that  there  exists  in 
Russia  a  despotism  so  bad  as  never  yet  exist- 
ed elsewhere  under  the  sun ;  and  that  this 
despotism  has  not  been  established  by  an  au- 
tocrat, or  a  succession  of  autocrats,  but  is  the 
offspring  of  a  slavish  spirit  in  the  people  them- 
selves, from  which,  we  are  tola,  there  is  no 
hope  of  emancipating  them.  Gibbon  has 
already  said  the  same,  and  to  the  causes  as- 
signed by  the  Admiral  of  this  woeful  phe- 
nomenon, may  be  added  that  of  the  Russians 
having  been  thoroughly  intermingled  with 
two  inferior  races — the  Tshoud  and  Tatar, 
besides  the  numerous  others  which  compose 
the  population  of  Russia.  Peter  the  Gr^at, 
who  does  not  appear  to  be  in  favour  with  any 
enlightened  Russian,  aggravated  the  evil,  by 
destroying  the  last  vestiges  of  Russian  nation- 
ality, and  by  establishing  a  kind  of  military 
Chinese  rule.  It  might  exhaust  the  ingenui- 
ty of  a  Plato  to  define  all  the  qualities  requi- 
site in  a  sovereign  to  enable  him,  if  not  to 
substitute  a  world  of  good  for  this  world  of 
evil,  yet  at  least  to  ameliorate  it  in  a  degree 
despaired  of  by  some  of  the  friends  of  hu- 
manity. The  Admiral  settles  the  question  as 
usual  in  an  original  manner,  and  not  without 
some  plausibility.  He  thinks  that  a  woman 
is  by  her  nature  better  fitted  than  a  man  for 
such  a  Titan-like  task,  and  these  are  his  rea- 
sons. 

<*  It  is  DOW  generaUy  acknowledi^  that  a  re- 
presentative government  is  of  all  human  institu- 
tions, that  which  comes  nearest  to  perfection. 
To  the  advantages  of  hereditary  monarchv  it 
unites  those  of  an  elective  one.  On  the  other 
band  it  is  a  well-kaown  fact,  that  nothing  is 
more  hostile  to  true  civilisation  than  a  military 
govemment,  ever  prone  to  lower  the  civil  au- 
thority in  favour  ofan  armed  force.  The  head  of 
a  representative  government  must  not  be  viewed 
in  tne  light  of  a  commander-in-chief,  but  in  that 
of  the  first  magistrate  of  the  state.  For  this 
reason  the  king  of  Great  Britain  cannot  pat  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  army ;  whilst  in  despotic 
ooontries,  or  such  as  do  not  understand  the  true 
principles  of  government,  the  armed  force  is  al- 


ways in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign,  to  the  pnjn- 
dice  of  the  general  good.  On  mis  account  the 
govemment  of  women  is  preferable,  in  such 
countries,  to  that  of  men :  women  being  unfit  to 
command  troops,  and  to  enter  into  military  de- 
tails which  absorb  and  narrow  the  minds  of 
despots,  who  are  usually  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
war  and  merely  playing  at  bein^  soldiers.  Be* 
sides  these  advantages  the  reigns  of  women 
have  been  always  more  distinguished  for  impar- 
tiality :  women  have  usually  Siown  more  right 
iudgment,  and  those  around  them  less  baseness. 
JSven  flattery  ceases  to  be  i^ominious  when  ad- 
dressed to  a  woman,  for  it  then  assumes  the 
character  of  gallantry.  Russia  knows  from  ex- 
perience that  of  the  tour  women  who.  ruled  sub- 
sequently to  Peter  the  Great,  two  proved  good 
sovereigns,  and  one  was  great ;  whilst  of  the  six 
emperors  who  have  reigned  since  that  epoch, 
the  Emperor  Alexander  alone  can  be  instanced 
as  a  well-meaning  autocrat." 

To  her  accidental  advantages  of  woman- 
hood, Catherine  united  those  of  having  been 
bom  and  educated  in  Germany,  from  which 
country  she  imported  sound  notions  of  social 
organisation,  unknown  to  all  former  sove- 
reigns of  Russia.  Married  to  the  presump- 
tive heir  of  the  crown  (the  ill-fated  Peter), 
she  devoted  a  great  portion  of  her  time  to  the 
study  of  histoiy,  politics,  legislation  and  gene- 
ral literature.  Thus  prepared,  she  mounted 
the  throne  with  sanguine  hopes  of  substituting 
for  the  desolating  maxims  of  the  Russian  eov- 
emment  those  bf  humanity  and  justice.  For 
her  starting  point,  and  for  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  edifice  she  proposed  to  raise, 
Catherine  selected  the  charter  which  her  pre- 
decessors had  granted  to  the  nobility,  and 
which  was  a  fiiist  step  towards  something  like 
civilisation.  Peter  III.  also  bom,  and  partly 
educated  abroad,  felt  himself  as  it  were  hum- 
bled by  reigning  over  slaves,  and  his  first  act 
had  been  to  emancipate  the  nobility.  Cathe- 
rine wished  to  develope  that  germ  of  liberty, 
and  granted  letters-patent  to  the  nobles, 
which  secured  to  them  their  acquired  rights, 
and  at  the  same  time  gave  them  the  power  of 
choosing  magistrates.  She  also  established 
municipal  laws  which  conferred  certain  pri- 
vileges on  the  citizens ;  and  these  were  so 
many  preparatory  measures  which  she  deem- 
ed were  calculated  to  familiarize  the  nation 
with  elective  forms,  and  gradually  to  intro- 
duce a  representative  govemment  With  her 
own  hand,  she  drew  up  a  code  of  civil  and 
criminal  laws,  and  abolished  barbarous  pun- 
ishments— ^the  inquisition,  torture,  and  confis- 
cation ;  and  continued  to  enforce  the  aboli- 
tion of  capital  punishment  decreed  b^  the 
Empress  Elizabeth.  Catherine  also  simpli- 
fied the  administration  of  her  empire,  and  par- 
celled it  out  into  several  grand  divisions,  the 
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govettnaient  of  wtdch  -vkf&s  entrosted  to  ber 
lieutenants,  who,  Aough  famished  with  eit- 
tenaive  powers,  were  obliged  to  coaEne  them- 
selves strictly  within  the  limits  of  her  injunc- 
tions. Having  thus  established  a  kind  of  con- 
federative  system,  she  is  said  to  have  disco* 
▼ered  the  best  means  of  governing  that  mon- 
strously extended  empire.  Finally  she  intro- 
duced perfect  toleration  in  matters  of  religion, 
which  in  her  time,  America  excepted,  did 
not  virtually  exist  in  any  other  country.  We 
have  now  summed  up  nearly  all  that  Cathe- 
rine attempted  for  the  benefit  of  her  subjects, 
and  which  it  would  appear  was  planting  the 
dragon's  teeth — ^for  the  Admiral  says  in  his 
usual  quaint  and  forcible  manner — 

"  Catherine,  like  another  Cadmus,  caused  men 
to  spring  out  of  the  earth,  whilst  her  successors 
know  only  how  to  bury  them  in  it." 

The  truth  is,  that  intent  upon  arousing  her 
people  jfrom  their  death-like  apathy,  she,  un- 
like both  her  predecessors  and  successors, 
looked  for  men  of  talent,  not  amongst  foreign- 
ers, but  amongst  her  own  subjects,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  Russians  well  fitted  for 
every  branch  of  public  service.  Amongst 
the  many  we  need  only  mention  Prince 
Potemkin^a  statesman  of  the  highest  merit, 
the  presidmg  genius  of  her  councils ;  and  the 
field  marshads  Romanzoff  and  Souvaroff,  who 
with  other  able  generals  rendered  her  armies 
everywhere  victorious  both  on  land  and  sea. 
Her  government  is  praised  for  having  been 
economical  and  just ;  the  expenses  of  four 
departments  of  the  ministry  having  amounted 
only  to  a  million  and  a  half  of  roubles,  whilst 
under  Alexander,  in  1819,  one  department 
alone,  that  of  the  finances,  cost  the  treasury 
twenty-five  millions  of  roubles.  After  her 
death,  not  a  single  ukase  was  found  that  had 
not  been  put  in  execution,  whilst  Alexander 
left  at  his  twenty.four  thousand,  which  had 
not  been  carried  into  effect,  and  which  pzx>- 
bably  never  will  be.  "  This  inability,"  says 
the  Admiral,  "  of  executing  the  ukases  is  the 
sole  harder  which  a  pitying  Providence  op- 
poses to  the  arbitraiy  will  of  despots,  and  it 
diminishes  in  some  degree  their  fatal  effects." 

Though  a  foreigner,  Catherine  did  more 
for  the  cultivation  of  Uie  Russian  language 
and  literature  than  any  of  her  predecesson, 
by  establishing  the  Russian  Academy  of  St. 
Petersbureh  on  the  model  of  the  French  Aca- 
demy. The  following  curious  circumstance 
provoked  this  measure  on  the  part  of  Cathe- 
rine, and  gives  a  Tacitus-like  picture  of  the 
Russian  people. 

"  During  her  journey  to  the  Crimea,  she  dis- 
tributed to  each  of  her  companions  for  transla- 


tion diflbrent  ehapters  of  Belisarius,  reserving 
one  for  herself,  and  this  gave  her  an  opportunity 
of  perceiving  how  entirely  the  Russian  mnguage 
bad  been  neglected,  how  replete  it  was  with 
low  and  common  expressions,  and  how  abso- 
lutely deficient  in  words  of  a  refined  and  exalted 
kind.  Such  words  as  sentiment,  admiralionj 
genius,  man  of  honour,  virtue,  capacity,  and 
nice  distinctions  of  terms,  such  as  braffery,co%tr' 
age,  wlour,  gallantry,  did  not  exist  at  all.  The 
language  was  equally  deficient  in  terminology 
of  science  and  the  arts  ,*  and  when  the  Academy 
of  St.  Petersburgh  was  required  to  publish  a  Rus- 
sian version  of  fti^n's  works,  after  many  efforts, 
the  execution  of  the  tadt  was  found  to  be  impo«» 
sible.  The  Empress  therefore  established  the 
Academy  with  a  view  to  polishing  and  enrich- 
ing this  language,  which  she  thought  was  sus- 
ceptible of  being  improved.  But  a  single  reign 
is  not  suflScient  to  ensure  satisfactory  results  m 
such  cases;  and  the  Russian  language  has 
therefore  undergone  but  few  changes,  and  the 
small  number  of  good  authors  of  that  period 
was  lost  in  the  mass  of  ignorance." 

A  fatal  therefore^  of  this  kind,  seems  to 
have  lurked  behind  all  the  efforts  of  Cathe- 
rine to  raise  her  people  in  the  scale  of  moral 
worth.  At  length,  forgetting  that  a  single 
reign,  as  the  Admiral  justly  remarks,  was  not 
sufficient  for  bringing  her  reforms  to  maturi- 
ty, she  gave  up  the  hope  of  civilizing  her 
people  by  the  arts  of  peace,  and  let  loose  the 
demon  of  war,  in  order,  we  are  told,  to  ac- 
complish that  object  by  bringing  the  Rus- 
sians into  immediate  contact  with  civilized 
nations. 

We  suspect  that  the  wise  Indian  would 
have  said,  that  she  had  not  fire  enough  to 
bum  up  the  sins  of  her  people,  but  only  to 
exhibit  a  series  of  illuminations,  or  rather  to 
make  a  conflagration  of  the  world,  for  which 

gurpose  a  very  small  spark  would  suffice. 
[er  method  was  calculated  to  produce  a  re- 
sult the  very  reverse  of  that  she  desired,  as 
she  could  not  reasonably  expect  that  her  sub- 
jects should  learn  to  know  what  is  ri^ht,  so 
long  as  she  trampled  upon  the  sacred  rights 
of  nations.  To  the  aggressive  spirit  of  Kus- 
sian  policy  should  be  traced  the  entire  ab- 
sence amongst  the  Russian  people  of  all  just 
notions  of  right  and  wrong.  Madame  de 
St&el,  whose  partiality  for  the  Emperor  Alex  \ 
ander  is  well  known,  said,  that  they  equally 
admired  stealing  and  giving.  With  the  view 
of  civilizing  her  people  by  brining  them  in 
immediate  contact  with  other  nations,  Cathe* 
rine  determined,  as  a  first  step,  upon  the  con- 
quest of  Poland,  and  as  the  next,  upon  that 
of  Turkey.  That  Russia  ever  entertained 
such  a  derign  upon  the  latter  country,  has 
been  denied  a  thousand  times,  and  even  now 
there  exists  a  treaty  founded  upon  this  as* 
sumption,  for  the  preservation  of  Turkey,  to 
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wUeh  Biuiia  has  become  a  wUling  party. 
It  is  therefore  infinitely  important  to  listen  to 
the  confession  of  a  Russian  minister  of  state 
on  this  very  subject    The  Admiral  says — 

'*  Her  object  was  to  develope  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent  the  moral  power  of  her  empire ; 
but  at  the  very  outset  she  met  with  ioYincible 
obstacles.  On  casting  her  eyes  towards  the 
north,  she  saw  herself  placed  at  the  most  deso- 
late extremity  of  Europe,  tmd  even  of  her  domi- 
nions, almost  in  the  vicinity  of  the  polar  circle, 
in  short,  in  a  region 

'  Dark  and  wild,  beal  with  perpetual  storina 
Of  whirlwind  and  dire  hail,  which  on  firm  land 
Thaws  not,  but  gathers  heaps,  and  ruin  scemi 
Of  ancient  pile  :  all  else  deep  snow  and  ice  ;* 

and  ftr  removed  from  the  more  fertile  provinces, 
aud  from  all  the  resources  of  her  empire.  Her 
capital  lav  close  to  a  sea,  or  rather  lake,  which 
is  frozen  during  one  half  of  the  year,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  all  trade  is  paralyzed.  If  she 
turned  her  attention  to  the  south,  she  perceived 
there  a  thinly  scattered  population,  without  arts 
and  civilisation,  although  placed  in  the  centre 
of  great  material  resources;  and  there  she  be- 
hela  affain  another  sea,  closed  not  during  one 
half  or  the  year  only,  but  perpetually,  another 
state  holding  the  kevs  of  it.  And  yet  the  vital 
resources  possessed  by  this  part  of  her  empire 
could  neither  be  developed  uor  put  in  circula- 
tion except  by  the  Black  Sea  being  open.  In 
that  case,  Russia  would  have  a  free  communi- 
cation by  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic 
with  the  rest  of  the  world — a  communication 
indispensable  to  her  prosperity.  Catherine  was 
therefore  desirous  or  removing  those  obstacles, 
by  uniting  to  her  empire  countries  which,  blest 
with  a  genial  sky,  contained  all  the  elements 
necessary  to  the  welfare  of  their  inhabitants, 
who,  nevertheless,  owing  to  barbarism  and  ig- 
norance, were  sunk  in  wretchedness  and  anar- 
chy. The  advantages  of  this  acquisition,  con- 
trasted with  the  evils  of  an  inhosDi  table  climate, 
and  the  situation  of  a  capital  ohen  threatened 
with  submersion,  flattered  the  policy  of  Cathe- 
rine, and  had  she  succeeded  in  obtaining  it,  the 
Greeks  would  have  been  delivered  from  bondage 
without  that  effusion  of  blood  which  has  been 
subseqoently  witnessed.  Trade,  the  arts  and 
sciences,  would  have  revived  in  their  ancient 
fallen  country.  To  deliver  men  from  slaverv 
was  her  favourite  idea,  and  having  metwitn 
insurmountable  obstacles  to  this  design  in  her 
own  country,  she  would  have  rejoiced  to  restore 
liberty  to  the  Greeks—a  people  once  free,  and 
capable  of  becoming  so  again.  She  would  have 
introduced  genuine  civilisation  into  her  Turkish 
dominions,  mstead  of  those  absurd  and  ridiculous 
innovations  which  only  hasten  the  fall  of  the 
Ottoman  empire.  Her  moderation  alone  de- 
layed the  accomplishment  of  her  projects,  for  no 
other  obstacle  could  have  arrestee!  her,  as  great 
Turkish  armies  constantly  fled  before  a  handful 
of  her  troops.*' 

We  are  willing  to  give  Catherine  credit 
for  her  good  intenti<Hi8,  although  with  such  it 
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is  said  that  hell  is  paved  jbut  was  she  capable 
of  realizing  them  %  We  will  further  grant 
that  she  might  have  been  successfiul,  but  what 
guarantee  could  she  give  that  her  successorB 
would  follow  the  same  policy  1  That  this 
was  not  in  her  power  is  proved  beyond  a 
doubt,  by  her  having  been  unable  to  secure, 
even  to  the  Sussians,  the  benefits  which  she 
had  bestowed  upon  them.  Her  successor 
mounted  the  throne  with  the  avowed  inten- 
tion oi  undoing  all  that  she  had  done,  and  he 
kept  his  promise  but  too  well.  Putting  aside 
the  question  of  the  right  of  nations,  the  nolioa 
of  which  the  French  philosophers  of  the  eightr 
eenth  century  bad  entirely  obscured, — and 
Catherine  in  this  respect  was  not  superior  to 
her  age, — we  say  with  the  admiiiU,  that  no 
country,  and  Russia  least  of  all,  should  at- 
tempt to  subjugate  another,  when  it  is  unable 
to  confer  upon  it  thereby  any  essential  bene- 
fit. With  regard  to  the  tissertion  that  Cathe- 
rine's moderation  alone  delayed  her  conquest 
of  Turkey,  we  differ  from  the  Admiral,  and 
are  of  opinion  that  Turkey  lay  beyond  her 
grasp,  so  long  as  Poland  was  not  definitively 
partitioned.  The  following  passage,  firoma 
work  written  by  a  Pole,  is  calculated  to  re- 
move any  further  doubt  on  this  subject. 

*'  Had  Poland  remained  independent  and  in- 
tact, these  gigantic  schemes  (tne  conquests  of 
Turkey  and  India)  could  never  have  been  con- 
templated by  the  Czars.  Let  Russia  (the  geo* 
graphical  situation  of  Poland  being  borne  in 
mind)  be  imagined  as  extending  from  the  Icy 
Sea  to  the  Crimea,  without  the  Polish  provinces 
on  the  one  hand ;  and  on  the  other,  let  Poland 
be  supposed  to  be  re-established,  Russia  would 
then  at  once  be  cut  off  from  Odessa  and  Turkey, 
as  well  as  from  all  communication  with  central 
Europe.  Poland  has  therefore  becoihe  the  con- 
ductor of  the  Czar*8  power  from  the  north  to  the 
east,  south  and  west,  and  is,  in  their  political 
system,  that  which  th^  heart  is  for  the  circulation 
of  the  blood, — the  pulse  of  a  new  north."* 

Though  it  little  matters  now  with  which 
of  the  three  northern  powers  originated  the 
partition  of  Poland,  their  crime  being  equal, 
since  all  shared  in  it,  we  agree  with  our  au- 
thor, that  it  was  not  Catherine,  but  Frederick 
the  Great,  who  first  conceived  the  idea. 
Notwithstanding  the  success  of  Prussia,  duiv 
ing  the  seven  years'  war,  that  state  was  com- 
paratively weak,  when  contrasted  with  the 
two  .neighbouring  powers.  Frederick  and 
his  Ivother  Henry,  no  less  sood  politicians 
than  great  generals,  knew  well  the  projects  of 
Austria  for  recovering  the  pro^dnces  torn  from 
her,  and  were  aware  that  Russia  would  fa- 
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TOUT  them,  provided  Austria  did  not  appose 
her  own  plans  of  aggrandizetnent  in  the  south. 
In  this  critical  situation,  and  already  deserted 
by  France,  they  perceived  that  Prussia  could 
not  preserve  her  rank  unless  they  should  suc- 
ceed in  binding  her  by  a  common  interest 
with  the  two  other  powers,  and  with  this 
view  they  conceived  the  project  of  the  parti- 
tion of  Poland,  which  once  accomplished  be- 
came the  tie  of  permanent  alliance  between  the 
three  powers.  The  conduct  of  Catherine,  on 
that  occasion,  was  v^  characteristic.  When 
a  dispute  arose  about  the  respective  shares  of 
each  party,  she  put  an  end  to  it  'by  dipping 
her  finger  in  the  ink  and  marking  with  it  on 
the  map  the  three  portions.  Wbait  had  then 
become  of  the  angel's  smile  for  which  she 
was  said  to  be  remarkable  1  Maria  Theresa, 
on  her  part,  stood  with  her  handkerchief  in 
one  hand  weeping  for  Poland,  whilst  with  the 
sword  in  the  other  she  divided  the  land  in 
sections,  and  took  her  share.  Frederick  the 
Great  exulted  that  Voltaire  could  no  longer 
liken  his  state  to  a  pair  of  gaitera,  whilst  his 
brother  Henry  drew  the  conclusion,  that  it 
would  no  longer  be  ridiculed  for  want  of 
logic  Alas  for  justice !  We  cannot  help 
extracting  the  passage  on  the  character  of  the 
unfortunate  Polish  people,  the  more  interest- 
ing from  being  written  by  a  Russian,  to  whose 
candour  also  it  does  great  honour. 

"  The  Poles  are  one  of  the  finest  of  the  hu- 
man races ;  the  personal  beauty,  both  of  the 
men  and  women,  is  such  as  can  nardljr  be  seen 
elsewhere.  The  men  possess,  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree, both  physical  strength  and  ener^  of  cha- 
racter. They  are  generous,  hospitable  to  pro- 
digality, full  of  noble  sentiments,  and  their  man- 
ners are  those  of  true  chivalry.  They  are  amia- 
ble towards  their  equals,  haughty  to  their  vas- 
sals; susceptible  on  the  point  of  honour,  and 
magnificent  in  their  domestic  arrangements. 
Their  enthusiasm  for  liberty  and  national  inde- 
pendence is  unbounded,  and  for  these  they  are 
leady  to  venture  on  the  most  daring  undertak- 
ings. To  these  qualities  may  be  added  the  tm- 
shakeable  constancy  they  have  lately  shown  in 
the  midst  of  misfortunes.  The  Polish  women 
have  great  influence  over  the  other  sex,  and  to 
the  beauty  of  the  English  and  the  graces  of  the 
French  women,  they  join  the  highest  patriotism. 
By  their  superior  education  and  the  power  of 
their  charms,  they  keep  alive  in  the  hearts  of 
the  men  the  sentiments  of  honour,  independence 
and  patriotism.  Civilisation  also  is  more  gen- 
erally developed  amongst  them  than  amongst 
their  neighbours.  During  my  sojourn  in  White 
Russia,  I  knew  many  gentlemen  who,  althou^ 
their  country  had  been  for  many  years  subjugat- 
ed by  Russia,  displayed  more  knowledge,  and 
more  correct  notions  of  law  and  justice,  than  I 
have  subsequently  witnessed  in  the  members  of 
mmisterial  committees  and  legislative  assem- 


Alluding  to  the  insurrection  of  the  Poles 
in  1830,  the  Admiral  says : 

**  The  extreme  cmelties  exercised  upon  the 
Polish  nation  since  the  insurrection  of  1630, 
have  no  palliation,  since  that  insurrection  was 
the  work  of  those  to  whom  the  government  of 
the  country  was  entrusted^f  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantine,  '  half  man,  half  monkey,*  and  of 
the  grinding  oppression  of  his  minions.  Yet  the 
Poles  are  treated  as  tlioui^h  they  had  revolted 
against  a  wise  and  legitimate  government 
We  may  discern,  however,  that  powerful  obsta- 
cles will  one  day  arise  to  prevent  the  continua- 
tion of  this  violent  state  of  afiaira.  The  harsh 
treatment  of  the  Poles  only  exasperates  and  dis- 
poses them  to  revolt,  and  the  Russian  govern- 
ment must  therefore  look  upon  them  as  a  van- 
guard of  the  enemy.  It  is  evident,  that  should 
nussia  engage  in  a  foreign  war,  her  enemies 
would  make  good  use  of  the  hatred  of  the  Poles 
for  their  oppressors.  He  who  is  resolved  to  ex- 
terminate a  nation,  exposes  himself  to  the  conse- 
auences  of  its  despair^  and  his  victims,  until 
ley  are  annihilated,  will  display  all  that  is  most 
sublime  in  civic  virtue.  On  the  other  band,  if 
it  is  intended  that  they  should  constitute  a  part 
of  the  empire,  what  can  the  Russian  govern- 
ment ultimately  gain  by  endeavouring  to  weak- 
en them  V* 

Besides  the  above  causes,  which  render  the 
amalgamation  of  the  Poles  with  the  Russians 
a  thing  impossible,  others  exist,  according  to 
the  Admiral,  still  more  powerful,  and  which 
cannot  be  removed,  except  by  the  total  ex- 
tirpation of  the  Polish  race.  The  Admiral 
is,  however,  of  opinion,  that  this  cannot  take 
place,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  we  quote 
his  words. 

"  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  Rus- 
sians and  the  Poles  are,  with  regard  to  their  re- 
spective moral  characteristics,  two  races  widely 
different,  and  that  no  power  can  ever  fuse  them 
together.  The  Russians  not  only  do  not  fear 
slavery,  but  they  cherish  it,  and  make  their 
boast  of  it,  which  is  the  lowest  degree  of  base- 
ness to  which  men  may  descend.  The  Poles, 
on  the  contrary,  hold  slavery  in  horror,  and  pant 
only  for  freedom.  The  observation  of  Machia- 
velli  is  particularly  applicable  to  these  two  na- 
tions. *  It  is,'  says  he, '  as  difiicult  to  render  free, 
men  made  to  be  slaves,  as  to  render  slaves  men 
made  to  be  free.'  Two  races  of  men  thus  di- 
rectly opposed  to  each  other  have  at  length  been 
found  in  the  Russians  and  Poles.  Their  respec- 
tive moral  contrasts,  acting  as  a  permanent 
cause,  will  ultimately  overpower  the  accidental 
cause,  which  has  thrown  tne  Poles  into  a  false 
position--a  state  of  violent  constraint:  just  as 
the  English,  a  nation  independent  by  nature,  long 
struggled  against  all  kinds  of  tyranny  with  more 
or  less  success,  until  they  ultimately  obtained,by 

Eerseverance,  a  government   suited  to  them, 
ret  the  Poles  too  persevere,  and  equal  success 
awaits  them." 

We  rejoice  to  bear  these  words  of  hope 
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from  a  StUBiaii,  far  {he 

ever  an  ardent  Rnsnan  patriot,  as  well  as  an  j 

enthusiastic  admirer  of  Catherine.    Under 


18  still  as  I  twentr-fooT  years' reiip,  oooid  reproach  her  for, 
would  be,  that  she  lezt  them  a  series  of  legiti- 
mate successors,  all  more  or  less  affected  by  the 


her  reign,  the  Admiral  thinks  the  Poles  were 
treated  with  all  the  regard  due  to  their  mis- 
fortune I  but  since  her  death,  owing  to  the 
auspicious  policy  ol  her  successors,  every- 
thing has  been  called  in  question :  the  rights, 
liberties,  and  priTileges,  granted  one  day,  are 
swept  away  the  next,  and  serve  only  as  a 
pretext  for  persecution.  "Let  them  hate 
me,  provided  they  fear  me !"  Such  is,  ac- 
cording to  him,  Uie  maxim  of  the  master  of 
Poland,  whose  sole  ambition  is  to  be  formida- 
ble to  his  subjects. 

**  With  diadem  and  sceptre  hiffh  advanced, 
The  lower  still  he  fiJls;  only  supreme 
In  misery.'* 

There  are  two  other  blemishes  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Catherine,  which  the  Admiral  en- 
deavours to  wipe  away — ^namely,  that  of  hav- 
ing usurped  the  crown  by  dethrcHiing  and 
murdering  her  husband,  Peter  III. ;  and  that 
of  having  purposely  neglected  the  education 
(^Paul,  her  son  and  successor.  Peter  III., 
though  bom  with  good  dispositions,  which  he 
showed  in  his  sober  intervals,  plunged,  after 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  into  the  most  re- 
volting debauchery.  This,  added  to  his 
mania  for  anti-national  innovations,  would 
have  r»idered  his  reign  ruinous  to  his  coun- 
try. That  rHfoltaion  de  palaiU — the  only 
revolution  possible  in  Russia — ^by  which  he 
was  dethroned,  was  prepared  and  consum- 
mated by  some  patriots,  and  Catherine  is  said 
to  have  kept  aloof  from  all  their  proceedings, 
and  to  have  joined  them  only  when  her  per- 
sonal interference  became  indispensable  to 
the  final  success  of  the  work.  Sne  had,  too, 
no  alternative  but  the  throne  or  the  tomb ; 
as  Peter  had  determmed  to  shut  her  up  for 
life  in  a  fortress,  and  to  marry  the  raster  of 
the  Princess  DashkoS*.  There  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  any  question  with  regard  to  her  pre- 
tended usurpation  <^  the  throne  of  Russia,  the 
regular  succession  besides  having  been  in  no 
way  determined;  which  led  the  iamous 
Caraccioli  to  say,  that  the  throne  of  Russia 
was  neither  hereditary  nor  elective,  but  oc- 
cupative. 

*^  It  is  also,"  says  the  AdmiiaU  '*  equally  true, 
that  the  death  of  Peter  III.  no  more  took  place 
bv  the  order  ^  Catherine,  tban  that  of  Paul  by 
tne  order  of  his  sons.  The  imminence  of  a 
real  or  imaginary  danger,  which  struck  on  the 
mind  of  some  of  the  conspirators,  was  the  sole 
moving  cause  in  both  cases.  The  only  tldng 
which  the  Russians,  who  derived  so  much 
benefit  fiom  the  change  duriog   Catherine's 


malady  of  Peter  and  Paul.  In  support  of  my 
opinion  on  this  subject,  I  maybe  allowed  to  give 
an  extract  from  the  letter  written  by  Prince 
Talleyrand  to  Louis  XYIILfrom  Vienna,  aa  the 
25th  January,  1815,  to  dissuade  him  from  ^ving 
his  consent  to  the  marriage  of  the  Due  de  Berry 
with  a  Russian  Grand  Duchess. — 

*  Consideriiiff  the  state  of  the  intellectaal  facul. 
ties  of  Peter  HI.,  the  grandfather  of  the  Grand 
DaeheM,  and  of  Paul  I.  her  father ;  led  by  the  ex- 
amplea  of  the  late  King  of  Denmark,  and  of  the 
present  reigning  Duke  of  Oldenbourg,  and  of  the 
unfortunate  Gustayus  IV.,  to  look  upon  their  de. 
plorable  infirmity  as  a  dreadful  appendage  to  the 
house  of  Holstein ;  I  cannot  but  bo  apprehensive 
lest  it  sbould  be  introduced  by  this  marria|re  into 
the  royal  family  of  France,  and  perhaps  be  uflict- 
ed  on  the  heir  of  the  throne.  Shall  Knssia,  who 
has  been  unable  to  eatablish  any  of  her  princesses 
upon  any  foreign  throne,  behold  one  of  them  called 
to  that  of  France  7  Such  a  prospect  would  be,  I 
venture  to  affirm,  too  much  good  fortune  for  her, 
and  I  should  not  wish  that  M.  le  Due  de  fieny 
should  thus  find  himself  placed  in  circumstances  of 
very  close  relationship  with  a  multitude  of  princes 
in  the  lowest  deparUnente  of  sovereignty. '  "• 

With  regard  to  the  second  charge  brought 
against  Catherine,  that  of  having  neglected 
the  education  of  her  son  Paul,  those  who  are 
disposed  to  find  fiiult  with  all  her  actions,  as- 
sume that  she  did  so,  in  order  that  the  splen- 
dour of  her  reign,  like  that  of  the  Roman  Au- 
gustus, might  be  the  better  displayed,  by  be- 
ing contrasted  with  the  barbarous  rule  of  her 
successor.  Admiral  Chichagoflf  thinks  that 
Catharine  was  too  generous  to  be  c^)able  of 
conceiving  such  an  idea,  and  tbat  those  who 
blame  her  in  this  respect  do  not  take  into 
consideration  the  organisation  and  nature  of 
man.  Education  may,  to  a  certain  extent, 
develope  and  improve  the  natural  qualities  of 
a  man,  but  it  can  neither  give  him  qualities, 


«  «'  Ici  considerant  quel  fut  T^Ut  des  faculty 
intellectuelles  chez  Piene  III.,  aioul  de  la  Grande 
Duchesse,  chez  Paul  I.  son  p^re  ;  condnit'par  lee 
eiemples  du  feu  Roi  de  Denemarck,  dq  Due  actu- 
ellement  regnant  d'OIdenboixrg*  et  du  malhenrenz 
Gostave  IV.  d  regarder  leur  deplorable  infirmity 
comme  une  funeste  appui  de  la  maison  de  Holstein  ; 
je  ne  puis  me  dcfendre  d'apprehendcr  qa'elle  ne  fAt 
transport6e  par  ce  manage,  dans  la  maison  de 
France,  et  peut  dtre  a  l*beriti«r  du  trdne.  La  Rnssie, 
qui  n'a  pu  placer  aneone  des  ses  princesree  snr 
aueun  tronc,  en  verra-t-elle  one  appellee  h  celui  de 
France  1  Vno  leHc  perspective  serait,  j'ose  le  dire, 
nne  trop  grande  fortune  pour  elle,  et  je  n*aimeral 
point,  que  M.  le  Due  de  Berry  te  troiwat  de  la 
sorte  dans  des  rapports  de  parent^  fort  ^troiU  avee 
une  foale  de  princes  places  dans  lea  derni^res 
divisions  de  la  sooverainet^."— Memoires  tir&  des 
papiers  d*nn  horome  d'^Ut  sur  les  causes  secrdtes, 
qui  ont  determine  U  poUti<me  des  cabineU  dsns  les 
guerres  do  la  Revolution.    Faris,  1838. 
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which  nfliare  has  not  bestowed  upon  biin^  nor 
entirely  root  up  thoie  with  which  he  hap- 

ens  to  have  been  bom.  Were  it  otherwisey 
.  Aureliufl,  a  philosopher,  and  the  most  vir- 
iuoua  of  the  Roman  emperorsy  would  hare 
leil  for  hia  succenor  a  son  like  himaelf,  in- 
stead 6L  a  monster ;  and  the  £ither  of  Frede- 
lidc  the  Qreat  would,  by  his  unnatural  con- 
duct, have  rendered  his  son  an  idiot  Ca- 
therine, says  the  Admiral,  having  to  bring  up 
a  son  of  perverse  dispositions,  endeavoured, 
imlike  the  father  of  Frederick  the  Great,  to 
give  him  all  the  advantages  of  an  education 
suited  to  a  sovereign.  Not  satisfied  with  sur- 
rounding him  with  the  most  enlightened 
Rusuans,  such  as  Fanin  and  Platow,  she  re- 

Sested  the  celebrated  d'Alembert  to  become 
I  tutor,  but  this  latter  could  not  be  persuad- 
ed to  undertake  the  charge.  She  tried  sub- 
aequently  to  initiate  Paul  into  state  afiair%  but 
at  length  came  to  the  conviction  that  all  her 
efforts  to  correct  the  vicious  character  of  her 
son  would  be  unavailing.  In  order  therefore 
to  avoid  at  least  irritating  his  temper  by  fur- 
ther thwarting  him,  md  yn  the  hope  of  tran- 
quillizing his  nature,  by  allowing  it  fair  play, 
sne  permitted  him  to  indulge,  as  far  as  might 
be  convenient,  his  soldier-Uke  mania,  and  to 
amuse  himself  by  equipping  and  organizing 
certain  regiments,  which  he  made  up  of  de- 
serters, robbers,  and  the  worst  characters  in 
the  army.  He  dressed  and  drilled  them  d  la 
Pncssienne,  and  it  was  with  such  a  troop, 
that,  after  the  death  of  Catherine,  he  made, 
as  it  were,  an  attack  on  the  empire.  Here  it 
may  naturally  be  asked,  what  prevented  Ca- 
therine from  doing  that  which  Paul  himself 
afterwards  did,  that  is,  to  regulate  the  cffder  of 
succession  to  the  imperial  throne,  and  by  ap- 
pointing a  more  capable  successor,  to  secure 
to  her  people  the  advantages  which  she  had 
conferred  upon  them.  Where  no  law  exist- 
ed, could  she  not  have  made  onel  We 
should  have  been  glad  if  the  Admiral  had 
solved  this  question.  She  might  easily  have 
perceived  that  by  neglecting  to  do  this,  she 
nad  as  yet  done  nothmg  effectual  for  the  hap- 
piness of  her  people,  who  have  been  taught 
since,  by  enerience,  to  regret  her  departure, 
but  not  to  bless  her  memory.  All  the  rights 
and  privileges  which  she  gave  them,  have 
one  by  one  been  torn  from  them,  down  to  the 
charter  of  Peter  III.  emancipating  the  nobles, 
who  are  now  as  inalienably  attached  to  their 
estates  as  the  serfs.  For  this  omission  we 
must  again  abstract  a  considerable  quantum 
fjom  her  greatness,  though  we  are  willing  to 
'  allow  that  she  was  a  shrewd  and  intelligent 
politician,  and  a  well-intentioned  sovereign. 
Her  personal  appearance  is  thus  described  by 
the  Admiral 


^  There  was  something  in  her  deportnent  e>- 
ceedingiy  n^jeatic,  and  aceordung  to  cixcon^ 
stances  she  appeared  now  gracious,  now  im  pos- 
ing. She  knew  so  well  bow  to  assume  an  air 
otmajesty,  that  when  Marshal  Razamofsky, 
who  was  usually  admitted  to  her  intimate  socie- 
ty, was  going  to  deliver  a  public  oration  on  the 
occasion  d  a  new  oigaoic  statute  of  the  en»* 
pire,  felt  awe-struck  to  such  an  ezlent»  tlwt 
he  would  have  been  unable  to  proceed,  had 
she  not  encouraged  him  by  the  jextreme  be- 
nevolence of  her  manner.  She  was  of  middle 
stature ;  her  features  were  regular,  and  of  ex- 
treme mobility ;  her  countenance  sometimes  soh 
and  agreeable,  sometimes  gmve  and  severe.  She 
had  a  strong  constitution,  and  enjoyed  excellent 
health,  which  she  preserved  by  tempeiance. 
Her  mode  of  life  was  simple  and  healthful;  she 
rose  early,  took  coff*ee  for  breakfast,  and  then  de- 
voted herself  to  her  literary  studies  until  nine 
o'clock,  at  which  hour  she  received  her  minis- 
ters." 

She  displayed  much  judgment  in  the  ar- 
nmgement  of  her  court,  which  she  knew 
how  to  render  parttculariy  attractive  to  the 
Russians.  Well  aware  that  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal grievances  comj^aiaed  of  against  her 
predecessor,  was  his  German  mania,  and  hav- 
mg  too  much  taste  to  take  up  the  wild  idea 
of  dressing  her  hdies  Vke  peasant  women,  as 
was  done  subsequently  at  the  Court  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh,  she  selected  for  them  a  costume  fbt' 
meriy  used  by  the  Boyar  women,  which  by 
some  modifications  was  rendered  extremely 
elegant.  Her  court  was  composed  of  persons 
belonging  to  the  first  fiunilies,  and  her  rule  of 
conduct  towards  them  was,  as  riie  said,  to  re- 
primand in  whispers,  and  to  praise  aloud. 

**  Tt  was,"  says  the  Admiral,  "  a  noble  and 
precious  establishment,  which  has  since  disap- 
peared with  many  others.  Under  the  reign  of 
Alexander,  a  curious  reform  was  introduced  at 
courL  By  an  imnerial  ukase,  the  chamberlains 
and  gentlemen  ot  the  chamber  were  deprived  of 
their  privileges;  their  rank  having  been,  till 
then,  respectively  equivalent  to  the  military 
|;rades  of  major-general  and  brigadier,  a  kind  of 
mtermediate  between  that  of  general  and  colo- 
nel. The  ukase  in  question  assigns  the  follow- 
ing singular  reason  for  this  change :  *  Consider* 
ing  that  the  welfare  of  the  emperor  requires 
that  all  employments  should  be  fiven  to  true 
merit,  we  order,  after  having  consiuted  our  coun- 
cil of  state,  that  the  military  rank  of  chamber- 
lains and  eentlemen  of  the  chamber,  be  suppres- 
sed, and  tbat  such  as  hold  them  shall  enjoy  only 
the  rank  inherent  to  their  ofiice.  After  which, 
we  feel  convinced,  that  all  the  offices  of  state 
will  be  occupied  cnly  by  persons  of  true  merit.' 
What  connection  is  there,  in  the  name  of  com- 
mon sense,  between  the  object  of  the  ukase  and 
its  condudinar  words  ?  In  consequence  of  this 
and  other  such  reforms,  the  court  has  now  lost 
all  its  former  attraction,  and  to  obtain  an  ap- 
tpointment  there  is  equivalent  to  banishment. 
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In  tht  opinioA  of  the  Adminl,  everytiung 
in  RiuBia  has  deteriorated  in  the  same  pro- 
portion under  Catherine's  successors,  even  to 
the  diplomatic  skill  for  which  the  Russian 
cabinet  has  become  proverbial.  The  panacea 
now  applied  by  the  latter  to  remove  every 
land  of  difficulty,  is  invariably  a  levy  of  re- 
cruits :  if  a  scarcity  occurs,  or  the  country  is 
menaced  by  a  pestilence ;  if  a  new  treaty  is 
concluded,  or  rumours  of  an  ^meute  in  Paris 
are  heard ;  in  £ict,  whatever  event  casts  its 
shadow  before,  an  imperial  ukase  is  sure  to 
make  its  appearance,  ordering  a  fresh  levy  of 
conscripts.    By  a  similar  policy,  the  army 
which  in  Catherine's  time  amounted  only  to 
200,000,  has  been  augmented  to  thrice  that 
number — augmented,  but  not  improved  ^  and 
if  we  are  to  credit  the  Admiral,  it  has  greatly 
fallen  off.  In  proof  of  his  assertion,  he  draws 
a  parallel  between  the  achievements  of  the 
Russian  troops  on  the  same  theatre  of  war 
under  the  reign  of  Catherine,  and  those  of 
her  successors,  much  to  the  advantage  of  the 
former.     Romanzoflf  and  SouvarofiT,  for  in- 
stance, never  failed  to  route  large  Turidah 
armies  with  not  more .  than  20,000  men, 
whilst  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Russians  have 
•since  marched  ageunst  the  Turks,  without  ob- 
taining amr  mariced  success.    In  the  last  war 
between  Russia  and  Tuikey  (1827-28),  no 
less  than  400,000  Russian  troops  were  em- 
ployed, and  four  levies  of  recruits  were  made 
during  the  continuance  of  hostilities,  and  yet, 
^ier  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Adnan- 
oplfi,  Diebitch  could  hardly  bring  back  men 
enou^  to  form  the  nucleus  of  several  regi- 
ments.   Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  too,  that 
Turkey  has  become    comparatively  much 
weaker  since  the  celebrated  battle  of  Nava- 
rino,  and  that  donkeys  loaded  with  Russian 
gold  have  found  their  way  into  many  a  Turic- 
iah  fortress.    Again,  Souvaroff  defeated  the 
French  under  Moreau,  Macdonald  and  Jou- 
bert,  whilst  at  a  subsequent  period,  the  Rus- 
fliaiis  never  won  a  single  field  fought  against 
the  French.      The  same  weakness  of  the 
Russian  army  was  displayed  in  the  late  Pol- 
ish war,  when  the  Russians  marched  into 
Poland  400,000  men,  and  yet  were  obliged 
to  make  two  campaigns :  the  Poles,  mean- 
while, having  never  been  able  to  bring  at 
once  into  the  field  more  than  30,000  regu- 
lar troops.     The  cause  of  this  phenomenon 
is  not  to  be  traced  to  any  degeneracy  in  the 
Russian  soldier,  but  rather  to  the  incapacity 
of  his  leaders,  who  no  longer  undenstand  how 
to  excite  in  him  any  passion.    He  goes  to 
war  neither  for  fame  nor  booty,  nor  £>r  aught 
else  in  earth  or  heaven; — he  goes  because 
he  must  go.    With  him  it  is  '*  the  cold  that 
performs  uxe  tShcts  of  fire."    Another  cause 


is  said  to  be  the  personal  mf  erference  of  the 
Emperor  in  military  affairs,  which  seems  to 
paralyze  the  officers.  The  Admiral  mentions 
a  curious  &ct  of  this  kind,  which  took  place 
in  the  beginning  of  the  famous  campaign  of 
1812.  When  the  Emperor  arrived  at  the 
head-quarters  of  the  army  at  Wilno,  several 
of  the  generals  made  a  formal  protest,  to  the 
effect  Qiat  he  should  withdraw,  or  that  they 
must  resign  their  posts ;  upon  which  Alexan- 
der immediately  departed  for  St.  Petersburgh. 
A  third  cause  is  the  employment  of  so  many 
foreign  officers,  who  are  unacquainted  with 
the  character  of  the  Russian  soldier,  and  ever 
remain  perfect  strangers  to  him.  Disadvanta- 
ges of  this  nature  did  not  exist  in  the  time  of 
Catherine,  who  gave  her  generals  full  liberty 
of  action ;  and  uey  were  also  all  Russians, 
and  some,  as  Souvaroff,  of  the  very  highest 
stamp.  Though  a  man  of  education,  he  iden- 
tified himself  in  all  respects  with  the  soldiers, 
whose  minds  he  entirely  swayed,  by  address- 
ing himself  to  their  superstitious  feelings.  Af- 
ter a  battle  he  used  to  say,  **  That  such  as 
had  fallen  were  to  be  envied  for  their  lot,  as 
they  were  already  dwelling  with  angels,  and 
enjoying  eternal  life  in  the  greatest  felicity 
and  beatitude.  Strive  to  do  like  them ;  fight 
well,  and  render  yourselves  worthy  of  the 
same  blessings." 

It -was  to  tMs  superstitious  character  of  the 
Russian  people  that  Napoleon  alluded  when 
at  St.  Helena  he  said,  that  were  he  an  auto- 
crat at  St.  Petersburgh,  he  would  let  his  beard 
grow,  and  would  arrive  at  an  appointed  day 
at  Calais.  If  we  are  to  believe  travellers' 
tales,  and  even  the  Admiral  himself  the  pre- 
sent Eimperor  is  acting  according  to  the  ad- 
vice of  Napoleon  or  rather*  endeavours  to  do 
With  such  facts  before  us,  how  are  we 


so. 


to  comprehend  the  continual  progress  made 
by  Russia  in  the  extension  of  her  territory  1 
In  our  author^s  opinion  this  is  not  to  be  ascrib- 
ed to  the  sldll  of  the  government,  but  pri- 
marily to  the  imbecility  of  other  foreign 
powers,  and  next  to  the  irresistible  impulse 
of  conquest  which  Catherine  gave  to  Russia. 
What  Sir  W.  Scott  affirmed  of  Napoleon 
during  his  Russian  campaign  is  also  applica- 
ble to  Russia ;  namely,  that  she  is  in  the  state 
of  a  drunken  man,  who  is  unable  to  stand 
still,  though  he  can  yet  walk  and  even  run. 
In  other  words,  she  is  driven  forward  by  the 
force  of  necessify  without  knowing  whither 
she  is  going.  Having  riven  up  the  idea  of 
raising  its  people  in  &e  moral  scale  (even 
Catherine  was  brought  to  this  pass),  the  Rus- 
sian government  has  nothing  lefl  but  to  con- 
quer without  cessation,  in  which  it  meets 
with  no  obstacle  whatever  cm  the  part  of  its 
subjects  s  who,  when  all  the  world  shall  be- 
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long  to  their  governors,  at  last,  according  to 
a  prediction  of  J.  J.  RousBeau,  "  num^ont 
du  sucre,^^  gi^ingi  m  out  author  saya,  in  ex- 
change to  the  subjugated  nations  only  chains, 
once  they  have  nothing  else  to  give.  The 
Russian  government  finds  itself  in  a  perplex- 
ing dilemma ;  it  cannot  have  conquered  na- 
tions in  the  possesion  of  their  rights  and 
liberties,  as  in  that  case  the  native  Russians 
would  feel  themselves  humiliated,  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  unaUe  to  nuse  the  lat- 
ter to  the  height  of  its  newly  acquired  sub- 
jects. The  consequence  of  such  a  state  of 
things  must  be  and  is,  that  all  its  subjugated 
nati(»is  are  invariably  degraded  to  the  level 
of  the  Russians ;  which  circumstance  may 
account  for  those  incessant  revolts  in  the  Rus- 
sian dominions ;  meanwhile,  *'  expectation 
stands  in  horror." — 

'^  Oh  heaven !    that  such  resemblance  of  the 
Highest 
Should  yet  remain,  when  feith  and  reality 
Remain  not :  wherefore  should  not  strength 

and  might 
There  fail    where  virtue  fails,  or   weakest 

prove 
Where  boldest,  though  to  sight  unconquer- 
able ?" 

The  sacred  maxim  of  our  religion — 
^'What  shall  it  profit  a  man  to  gain  the 
whole  world  if  he  lose  his  own  soul" — is, 
however,  as  applicable  to  empires  as  indivi- 
duals. The  body  of  Russia  is  swelling  into 
a  Titan-like  mountain,  which  threatens  to 
suffocate  her  spirit,  and  only  advances  with 
the  greater  speed  to  the  catastrophe  which 
will  hurl  it  down  the  precipice  "  ten  thou- 
sand fathoms  deep."  For  ih\a  again,  accor- 
ding to  the  Admiral,  Russia  will  be  indebted 
to  Catherine ;  for  she  it  was,  who  instead  of 
realizing  her  idea  of  setting  at  liberty  that 
spirit,  only  set  in  motion  the  machine  built 
up  for  aggression  by  Peter  the  Great.  Thus, 
once  more,  we  have  to  reduce  the  dimen- 
sions of  her  matness, — ^nay  it  will  vanish 
one  day  into  flame  and  smoke.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  are  not  averse  to  grant  her  the  praise 
bestowed  on  her  by  the  Admiral : — 

"  A  nation  that  has  lost  its  liberty,  and  which 
by  nature  is  unable  to  appreciate  and  still  less 
to  regain  it,  is  the  more  patient  under  the  yoke  of 
despotism,  since  such  a  condition  does  not  ex- 
clude a  possibility  of  happiness,  and  even  of 
glory :  the  first  Mng  often  but  an  ignorance  of 
what  is  better,  and  the  second  but  an  ignorance 
of  what  is  true.  Besides  a  despot  is  not  ne- 
cessarily a  tyrant,  and  when  he  does  justice  and 
abstains  from  arbitrary  acts,  he  may  prove  a 
benefactor  to  his  subjects.  Therefore  a  highly 
gifted  maUi  placed  by  circumstances  or  by  his 
own  merit  at  the  head  of  a  docile  population,  is 
sure  to  render  it  prosperous  and  poweifud ;  and 


although  tUs  oondition  must  be  pffieanooa, 
since  it  is  dependent  on  the  frail  existence  of  an 
individual,  the  reality  of  it  for  the  time  being 
cannot  be  contested.  Such  formnate  accidents 
have  from  time  to  time  shed  a  lustre  over  the 
more  or  less  obscure  annals  of  enslaved  nations; 
and  such  a  one  for  Russia  was  the  reign  of 
Catherine  II.,  somamed  the  Great,  than  which 
it  wodd  be  in  vain  to  seek  another  equally  glori- 
ous in  the  history  of  that  empire." 

When  Madame  de  StSel  complimented 
Alexander  by  saying  to  him  that  he  was 
worth  a  constitution  to  his  people,  he  in  re- 
turn likewise  asserted  that  he  was  but  an  ac- 
cident. Surely  we  English  have  no  need  to 
envy  the  nations  whose  happiness  depends 
entirely  upon  a  grim-looking  chapter  of  ac- 
cidents, although  the  Whigs,  the  earth-bom, 
are  doing  their  best  to  place  us  in  this  sad 
predicament 


Art.  m. — 1.  Rah£l— i7ti»  Buck  du  Jin- 
denkensfur  ihre  Freunde.  3  vols.  8vo. 
Berlin.     1834. 

2.  Gcderit  von  Bildnmen  atts  Rahd^s  Um- 
gang  und  BrUfwtchsd:  herausgegeben 
von  K.  A.  Vamhagen  von  Ease.  2  vols. 
Svo.    Leipzig.     1836. 

These  letters  of  the  celebrated  German  lady 
Rahel  have — we  confess  it  with  shame  and 
confusion  of  ftce — ^been  lying  on  our  German 
shelf  these  four  years  unopened.     We  |dead 
guilty  to  a  sort  cS  horror  (a  one-sided  Britirii 
instinct  no  doubt)  of  all  books  of  private 
memoirs,  after  which  we  see  the  great  mass 
of  the  German  literary  public  running  mad. 
Such  is  the  contrariety  of  national  character 
in  the  two  races,  that  if  a  book  of  tins  de- 
scription is  much  bepraised  in  Germany,  the 
chance  is,  that  it  is  altogether  unfit  for  the 
English  public.    In  some  few  cases  the  mere 
strangeness  and  novelty  of  the  thing  may  at- 
tract 'y  people  may  be  mduced  to  go  and  staie 
at  the  ''GsainAif  mNo"  as  they  do  at  Van 
Amburgh's  lions,  or  Duvemay*s  pirouettes ; 
and  sometimes  also  an  adventitious  circum- 
stance may  induce  a  practical  Englishman  to 
peep  for  a  moment  into  the  dim  cloudy  glow 
and  whirling  voluminosities  of  Teutonic  in- 
tellect.   So  the  patronage  of  the  religious 
public  enabled  Jung  Stil&ig  to  plant  himself 
firmly  (m  British  ground;  so  the  name  of 
Goethe  served  as  an  introduction  to  Bettine 
Brentano.    But  in  the  general  case  the  Eng- 
lishman will  not  go  out  of  his  own  day-light 
and  open  tumpik^i  to  wander  in  some  sub- 
terranean sublime  Antiparos  or  Adebberg  of 
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German  spectdation.  Call  it  one-flidedness, 
call  it  shallowness,  call  it  literary  Philisterei 
if  you  will ;  it  is  a  national  habitude  ingrown 
with  the  most  essential  and  substantial  yir- 
tues  of  the  British  character,  which  we  shall 
not  be  ashamed  o(  any  more  than  we  are  of 
our  east  wind,  which  bites  but  also  braces. 
Kahel,  therefore,  the  German  de  Stael,  and 
because  German  in  some  essential  points 
much  better  than  the  French  one,  can  che* 
fish  small  hope  of  ever  being  known  gene- 
rally to  the  British  public.  From  German 
atudents  only,  and  fiom  the  philosopher  and 
psychologist,  can  she  expect,  and  she  is  enti- 
tled to  demand,  sympathy.  Happily  both 
these  classes,  the  class  of  native  British 
thinkers  and  the  class  of  Germanizing 
thinkers  (for  a  man  cannot  be  a  German 
scholar  to  any  purpose  without  being  a  think- 
er), are  at  the  present  moment  rapidly  on 
the  increase.  To  such  the  following  short 
notice  of  the  life,  character,  and  opinions  of 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  women  of  mo- 
dem times  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

We  mentioned  in  our  late  notice  of  Vamha- 
gen  von  Ense's  Memoirs,  that  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  passages  of  his  various  life 
was  his  introduction  to  and  subsequent  mar- 
riage with  the  celebrated  Rahel  Levin,  or 
Bobert.  The  circumstances  of  that  connect 
tion  were  highly  honourable  to  Vamhagen. 
The  lady  was  twelve  years  older  than  him- 
self^ wiUiout  rank,  comfortable,  indeed,  but 
nothing  extraordinary  in  the  money  line| 
and  in  religion,  externally  at  least,  and  to  the 
eye  <^  the  world,  a  Jewess.  Beauty,  of  the 
Vulgar  merchantable  kind,  was  also  not  pre- 
eminent The  only  thing  that  remained, 
therelcxe,  was  the  spiritual  beauty,  the  beauty 
of  soul,  of  character,  and  expression ;  and 
to  this  Vamhagen  instantly  surrendered  him? 
self,  with  a  devotion  and  a  sin^eheartedneas 
in  these  hard  times  unfortunately  not  so  com- 
mon as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Petrarch.  Vam- 
hagen describes  the  first  glimpses  he  caught 
of  this  intellectual  lady  in  the  foUowmg 
terras.  The  scene  is  Berlin,  Rahel's  habit- 
ual residence— date,  1803. 


'^  At  one  of  our  literary  soirees,  while  we 
-ivere  engaged  reading  Wieland,  a  visit  was  sud- 
denly announced ;  and  at  the  name  of  the  visi- 
tor mat  sort  of  commotion  was  instantlv  ob- 
served in  the  room,  which  is  wont  to  preludize 
the  entrance  of  something  great  and  uncommon. 
It  was  Rahel  Levin,  or  Robert.  Often  have  I 
heard  this  person  the  subject  of  discourse  in  in- 
telligent circles ;  and  when  her  name  was  men- 
tioned, it  was  always  in  such  terms  as  were  cal- 
culated to  excite  in  my  mind  the  idea  of  some- 
thing extraordinary,  and  altogether  uniaue. 
The  general  idea  of  her  character  that  I  had 
Ibrmra  was  that  of  an  energetic  compound  of 


intellect  and  native,  both  in  substance  and  form 
most  original  and  pure.  (Ein  energisches  zu' 
sammen  aeyn  van  Oeist  und  Natur  in  ursprut^ 
g^ichster  mnster  Kraft  und  Form.)  And  when 
mis  or  the  other  critic  might  say  anything  less 
j^vourable,  it  was  always  so  ezpresned,  that  an 
impartial  listener  must  draw  from  the  severest 
remark  more  substantially  of  praise  than  blame. 
At  this  very  time  there  was  much  talk  in  Berlin 
of  a  strong  attachment  that  she  had  formed, 
more  elevated  in  its  character,  and  also  more 
tragic  in  its  issue,  than  any  that  the  poets  had* 
sung.  I  naturally  therefore  watched  the  en- 
trance of  the  announced  visitor  with  no  common 
attention.  There  appeared  a  light  graceful 
figure,  of  small  stature,  but  strong  make,  with 
delicate  and  full  limbs,  feet  and  hands  remarkar 
bly  small :  the  countenance  encircled  with  rich, 
dark  locks,  spoke  intellectual  superiority ;  the 
quick  and  yet  firm  dark  glances  left  the  obsep* 
ver  in  doubt  whether  they  gave  or  received 
more;  an  expression  of  s«ifiering  lent  a  soft 

trace  to  the  clear  features.  She  moved  in  a 
ark  dress,  light  almost  as  a  shadow,  but  also 
with  freedom  and  sureness ;  her  greeting  was  as 
easy  as  it  was  kindly.  But  what  struck  me 
most  was  the  sonorous  and  mellow  voice  which 
seemed  to  swell  from  the  inmost  depths  of  the 
soul,  and  a  conversation  the  most  extraordinary 
that  I  had  ever  met  with.  She  threw  out  in 
the  ^oat  easy  and  unpretending  feshion  thoughts 
full  of  originality  and  humour,  where  wit  was 
united  with  naivfti^  and  acnteness  with  amia« 
bility ;  and  into  the  whole  a  deep  truth  was 
cast,  as  it  were  out  of  iron,  giving  to  every  sen- 
tence a  completeness  of  total  impression  which 
rendered  it  di£Scult  for  the  strone^est  to  break,  or 
to  rend  it  in  any  way.  Through  the  whole  also 
there  breathed  a  warmth  and  a  spirit  of  genuine 
human  kindliness  which  removed  every  painful 
feeling  of  inferiority,  even  from  the  lowest. 
This,  however,  for  the  present  only  in  momen- 
tary glimpses — the  visit  was  uncommonly  short, 
but  short  as  it  was,  the  impression  remamed  on 
me  ineffaceable.  A  sonnet  indeed  was  enough 
to  satisfy  the  expression  of  my  admiration  at 
that  time;  but  I  afterwards  discovered  that  this 
was  only  the  first  link  in  a  chain  which  should 
unite  my  own  happiness  for  ever  with  that  of 

Rahel  Levin." 

# 
In  1807  Vamhagen  retumed  fix)m  Halle 

to  Berlin,  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  Ra- 
hel, and  this  acquaintance  soon  ripened  into 
that  perfect  intellectual  sympathy  and  emo- 
tional harmony,  in  which  alone  the  poetiy  of 
marriage  consists.  From  this  period  we  have 
the  following  supplementary  notice : 

"  It  were  in  vain  for  me  to  attempt  giving 
anything  like  a  satisfactory  oudine  or  Rahel  s 
character  to  those  who  have  never  had  the  hap- 
piness to  see  her  personally.  The  striking 
thmg  in  her  was  the  concentrated  action  of  every 
vital  and  intellectual  function  in  every  moment ; 
a  natural  and  habitual  power,  to  represent 
which  all  paper  and  all  canvass  is  powerless. 
Generally,  however,  I  may  state  the  impression 
made  on  me  at  that  time.  In  the  first  place  I 
can  say,  that  in  Rahd's  presence  I  had  the  iull 
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eonTictioa  that  a  gfeaaiae  human  bdnp  (this  no> 
ble  creation  of  QoA)  stood  before  me  m  its  most 
pure  and  {perfect  type;  through  her  whole 
fraine,  and  in  all  her  motions,  nature  and  intel- 
lect in  fresh  breezy  redprodty ;  organic  shape, 
elastic  fibre,  a  living  connection  with  every  thm^ 
around  her ;  the  greatest  originality  and  simpli- 
city in  sensuous  perception,  and  intellectual  ut- 
terance, the  comoined  grandiosity  of  innocence 
and  wisdom ;  in  word  and  deed  alertness,  dex- 
^terity,  and  precision  of  function.  All  this  was 
'at  the  same  time  embosomed  in  an  atmosphere 
of  the  purest  goodness  and  benevolence,  which 
did  not  remain  a  mere  atmosphere,  but  was  ea* 
ffer  at  every  moment  to  incarnate  itself  in  a 
deed.  In  Kahel  I  found  combined,  what  in  the 
greatest  characters  of  the  age  I  had  hitherto 
seen  isolated.  Profound  reflection  and  brilliant 
wit,  ingenuity  and  love  of  truth,  imagination 
and  humour,  were  here  united  in  a  succession  of 
the  most  energetic,  gentle,  and  graceful  living 
motions,  which,  like  Goethe's  words,  hold  quite 
close  by  the  thing,  are  the  thing  itself,  and,  with 
the  concentrated  mi^rht  of  their  suggestive  con- 
tents, work  momentarily.  Never  have  I  seen 
dsewhere  such  a  mass  of  masculine  breadth 
and  penetration ;  alon^ide  of  which,  however, 
swelled  without  remission  the  warm  flow  of 
womaidy  mildness  and  beautjr.  Never  have  I 
seen  an  eye  and  a  mouth  so  animated  with  love- 
liness, and  at  the  same  time  giving  free  vent 
occasionally  to  the  most  violent  outbreakings  of 
enthusiasm  and  indignation.*** 

So  far  Vamhagen,  the  lover,  the  husband. 
The  present  writer  never  had  the  pleasure  of 
the  personal  acquaintance  of  this  celebrated 
lady ;  he  only  knows  her  from  her  general 
reputation  among  the  Germans,  and  from  the 
five  (equal  to  eight  English)  volumes  of  Ger- 
man memoirs,  of  which  the  title  is  prefixed ; 
but  he  can  honestly  saj,  that  he  finds  nothing 
overcharged  in  the  statement  of  Vamhagen. 
It  is  impossible  to  read  the  letters  of  this 
highly-gifled  person,  and  not  feel  instinc- 
tively that  the  homage  so  long  and  so  gen- 
erally paid  to  her  in  Germany  was  of  the 
true  and  genuine  kind,  and  such  as  deserves 
to  have  a  separate  and  prominent  chapter 
allotted  to  it  in  the  records  of  "hero-worship." 
Bahel  is  a  German  of  the  Germans ;  and  as 
such  in  several  traits  of  intellectual  character, 
and  in  some  opinions,  not  likely  to  excite  the 
sympathy  of  the  English  mind.  But  it  is, 
for  the  most  part,  only  the  exceUences  of 
the  German  mind  that  are  potentiated  in  her; 
she  stands  erect,  and  sees  clear  through  the 
confounding  nebulosity  of  sesthetic^  and 
philosophioal  nonsense  with  which  our  cob- 
web-spinning neighbours  have  so  encumber- 


•  There  w  a  portrait  prefixed  to  the  firat  volume, 
which  anewen  thic  description  rwry  well.  It  is  in. 
teDeot  without  coldness,  mildness  witboat  weak- 
tieest  eomposue  without  indolence  or  Inxurioosness 
of  soul ;  expressive  and  pleasing,  not  beautifnl. 


ed  the  ^.tmosphereof  thooght  In  this  reiroect 
she  was  more  to  the  literary  world  of  Ger^ 
many  than  Napoleon  was  to  the  political 
world  in  France.  He  ruled  because  he  was 
the  incarnation  and  the  apex  of  his  nation'! 
prejudices ;  Rahel  was  a  German,  as  Ghuooaliel 
was  a  Pharisee,  of  them  and  among  them^ 
but  above  them.  For  tins  reason,  also,  she 
stood  isolated  and  alone  even  while  she 
reigned ;  her  superiority  was  feh  and  admit- 
ted in  many  places,  where  it  was  not  allowed 
to  operate  any  practical  results. 

The  two  volumes  of  ^Portraits"  which 
Vamhagen  has  published  contain  the  most 
ample  evidence  of  the  vast  influence  which 
Rahel  exercbed  over  the  greatest  minds  in 
Germany.  Schleiermacher,  the  delicate 
philosopher  and  die  subtle  dialectician; 
Frederick  Schlegel,  the  restless  myestmtar 
and  sublimely  flounderine  dognmtist ;  Louis 
Ferdinand  of  Phissia,  me  chivalrous  and 
adventurous  prince,  who  wanted  but  the 
world's  one  thing  needful — suocess,  io  haTe 
gone  down  to  posterity  as  fionous  as  BlQcher  $ 
Gentz,  whose  pen  in  modem  history  has  been 
almost  as  famous  as  Napoleon's  sword ;  aU 
know  and  acknowledge  tne  Berlin  Jewess  as 
Pope  Paul  V.  did  Cardinal  Perron :— «  May 
Gcxl  inspire  that  man  with  good  thoughts,  for 
whatsoever  he  says  we  must  do  it !"  Would 
to  God,  gentle  reader,  that  you  or  I  had  ba^a 
Vamhagen  on  that  night,  when  at  one  of  the 
Berlin  intellectual  soirees  be  first  saw  the  re* 
doubtable  Schleiermacher,  who  had  lectured 
at  Halle,  the  rival  of  Wolff  and  Steffens,  now 
fencing  doubtfully  with  a  woman,  nay,  sitting 
at  her  feet,  strack  dumb  once  and  again  by 
an  electric  word,  as  the  strongest  vision  glim* 
mers  when  phosphorus  bums  in  oxygen  gas! 
To  talk  with  Rahel  was  to  steam  it  at  high 
pressure, — ^very  dangerous  work  for  common 
vessels ;  so  much  so,  that  many  mighty  men, 
who  had  filled  Europe  with  their  name^ 
either  retreated  hesitatingly  fiom  her  contact, 
or,  what  was  nobler,  fell  down  devoutly  and 
worshipped,  crying,  ^  Spore  me,  O  woman, 
for  I  am  but  a  worm!''  So  in  particular 
Gentz  worships  the  superiority  of  this  ladv 
almost  to  humiliation,  confessing  himself  with 
more  honesty  than  dignity  to  be  in  her  pre- 
sence the  woman,  and  she  the  man.  '' Mr 
instructress,  my  oracle,  my  fiiend,  my  angel, 
my  all !"  And  of  her  letters,  he  says,  "  They 
are  not  written  letters — not  words  on  paper ; 
they  are  living  beings,  that  with  a  fi^h,  lus^ 
generosity,  with  blooming  cheeks  and  with 
bright  eyes,  walk  in  before  me  and  embrace 
me  ^"  and  similar  language,  for  the  exaggera- 
tions of  which  we  cold-blooded  English  must 
make  wise  allowance.  Expressions  of  like 
intensity  we  find  in  the  letters  of  all  Rahel'fl 
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eorrespoadents.  Qoethe  doM  not  hold  his 
worshippers  by  a  stronger  magic.  When  she 
speaks,  her  word  goes  directly  to  the  heart ; 
and  the  effect  follows  instantaneously,  as 
fioBa  hailequin's  wand  in  the  paotomime. 

If  we  look  a  little  more  minutely  into  this 
matter,  and  inquire  how  it  was  that  the  Ber- 
lin lady  exercised  this  charm  over  the  great- 
est intellects  of  Germany,  the  two  following 
points  prominently  jN^ent  themselves.  In 
the  first  place,  RaheFs  mind  is  of  a  most  mas- 
culme,  strong,  racy,  one  might  almost  say, 
sturdy  character.  We  doubt  much  whether, 
notwithstanding  all  the  feminine  blandish- 
ments with  which  it  was  so  wttchingly  tern* 
pered,  such  a  female  character  would  please 
m  England.  We  find,  for  instance,  in  these 
letters,  the  constant  recurrence  of  such  phra- 
ses as  the  following:  Bet  Gott!  hti  alien 
kdlluchen  QualenI  zum  rastnd  werdtn^ 
zum  Tad  werden^  grimmig^  grdaslickj  ver- 
dammt,  verflucht^  and  so  forth:  and  then  such 
a  determined  and  despotic  Ich  hasse  es — I 
hate  it;  such  an  intolerant  wrath  against 
everything  "  low"  (Gemein)  5  nay,  and  she 
confesses  plainly  that  there  is  nothing  she 
loves  better  than  to  be  angry,  for  a  little  irri* 
tation  goads  her  to  speak  the  truth  with  more 
point ;  and,  unless  a  man  speak  the  truth  he 
had  better  not  speak  at  aU.  Gentz,  as  we 
said,  will  have  it  that  Rahel  is  properly  a 
roan  ;*  and  she  is  so ;  but  she  is  not  mascu- 
line to  the  exclusion  but  merely  to  the  bm- 
cing,  of  her  womanhood.  She  did  not  live, 
like  most  masculine  women,  loveless  and  un- 
loved ;  but  on  the  contrary  both  loving  zad 
most  passionately  loved.  As  tiiat  man  is  the 
most  perfect  in  whom  the  rough  strength  of 
his  own  sex  is  tempered  by  the  milder  vir- 
tues o(  the  woman,  so  that  woman  is  the  true 
glory  of  her  sex,  who  to  the  natural  feminine 
charms  of  grace  and  tenderness,  adds  the  clear- 
ness of  intdlect  and  the  decision  of  purpose 
characteristic  of  the  male.  So  the  finest  sta^ 
tues  of  the  Greeks,  like  the  Babbintcal  tradi- 
tion of  the  primei^  human  being,  have,  pro- 
perly speaking,  no  sex,  or  rather  embrace 
both.  Thus  we  think  also  it  is  with  Rahel ; 
and  in  this  view  we  are  inclined  with  Vara- 
bagen  to  place  her  &r  above  the  general  run 
of  great  women.  But  the  masculine  pre- 
ponderates, at  least  strikes  more;  there  is 
about  her  a  habitual  air  of  decision,  and  in- 
stinctive (not  assumed  or  paraded)  dictator- 
ship, which  contrasts  her  strongly  with  the 
prevailing  aspect  of  the  female  character. 
This  masculine  character  appears  in  nothing 


*  Sie  nind  Hn  ffrotser  M^nn  ;  iek  bin  dai  ertte 
alltr  mrkr.— Bildniwe,  ii.  303. 
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SO  strongly  as  in  her  literary  taste ;  and  tins 
we  may  remark,  by  the  way,  isthe  best  of  all 
tests.  For  a  woman,  though  she  may  love  a 
whiskered  and  brawny  man  to  protect  her, 
prefers  a  smooth  and  sentimental  writer  to 
s)rmpathize  with  her;  thus  we  suppose, 
among  our  female  students  of  German  litera- 
ture, Schiller  will  always  be  a  greater  favour- 
ite Uian  Gk)ethe ;  for  GoeUie's  mind  (notwith- 
standing the  ^  eternal  womanly"  of  the  sec- 
ond part  of  Faust)  is  essentially  masculine, 
though,  as  Garlyle  happily  expressed  it,  the 
hard  granite  mountain  is  overgrown  with  soft 
grass..  But  Rahel's  literary  heroes  are  all  of 
the  masculine  kind — Goethe,  Rchte,  Mint* 
beau,*  Heinse ;  and  she  will  make  smaU  ac* 
count  of  a  rou^  shaggy,  scarred  outside,  of 
rudeness  and  even  coarseness,  if  there  be 
honest  energy  and  native  pith  within.    In 


*  The  following  short  characteristic  of  Mirabeau 
is  amungr  the  few  intereiitingr  sketches  from  tho  ex- 
ternal publto  world  that  Rabel*a  letters  contain.  It 
is  much  to  he  lamented  that  a  lady,  with  such  a 
fine  eye  for  observation,  and  such  a  wide  sympa^ 
thixing  heart,  shonld  have  been  cooped  durinc  her 
whole  life  in  a  small  private  corner  of  Berlin ;  where, 
for  want  of  grand  external  objects  to  occupy  her 
attention^  she  was  tempted  to  yield  too  mych  to 
that  German  habit  of  probing  and  piercing  the  hmer 
man. — an  occupation  confined  in  Englaud  for  the 
most  part  to  the  religious  world,  but  spreading  itself 
in  Germany  over  the  whole  breadth  of  literary  a&k 
tivity,  and  tainting  its  inmost  core.  The  ehaimeter. 
istic  of  Mirabeau  is  dated  1st  November,  1812,  and 
is  as  follows: — **  When  Mirabeau  was  in  Berlin,  I 
saw  him  in  the  simple  dress  of  a  civilian,  and  Iook% 
irg  altogether  like  the  French  courtiers  of  the  day. 
He  wore  a  slightly  curled  powdered  toopet,  ba|f% 
wig,  shoes  and  8toa(ingB,and  corresponding  dothas,- 
wiihout  gold,  silver,  or  embroidery.  He  had  dark 
animated  eyes,  and  strong  protruding  eyebrows« 
yet  there  wai  something  mild  In  his  look.  He  was 
marked  with  the  small«poz ;  his  figure  broad,  but 
not  stout.  He  bad  the  appearance  of  a  man  that 
had  lived  much  and  with  many;  his  movements 
were  quicker  snd  more  various  than  is  generally 
found  in  persons  of  his  rank ;  for  there  was  nothing 
compaet,  or  nicely  rounded  off*  about  faim  (Er  hmtt^ 
wiMs  e9mpa9»irt€9,)  In  everything  he  did,  thcrs 
was  a  wonderful  activity ;  you  saw  at  onc«  that 
here  was  a  perB9n  who  was  accustomed  to  see  and 
investigate  everything  for  himself ;  he  used  hislorgv 
nette,  and  I  may  say  his  whole  person,  witha  pecoliav 
air  of  independence.  He  ustd  tu  frequent  the 
German  theatre,  and  every  day  braught  bis  owa 
letters  to  the  post-office,  where  I  often  saw  him  for 
half-hours  and  hours  at  a  time,  while  a  lady  and  his 
eight  yeared  son  were  waiting  for  him  in  a  carriage. 
My  father  pointed  him  out  to  me  ahmply  as  Couat 
Mirabeau;  I  knew  nothing  about  him,  and  ibr  this 
reason  am  the  more  inclined  to  put  a  value  on  the 
judgment  I  then  formed.  He  made  a  good  impression 
on  me,  though  he  seemed  old,  and  nothing  neat  or 
elegant ;  and  1  was  almost  a  child,  aeeustomed  to 
admire  only  fair  and  slim  men.  I  have  no  further 
recollections  of  him ;  he  looked  like  a  person  that 
had  suffered  much  and  discussed  much  (Eimer  der 
mel  geHiten  wmI  dithUirt  ktOH,)" 
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tliistmit  of  character,  cloaely  ccmnected  with 
another  to  be  immediately  mentioned,  we 
find  in  her  mind  a  strong  affinity  with  that  of 
the  mo6t  notable  writer  of  the  present  day, 
Thomas  Carlyle,  concerning  whom  we  re- 
member to  have  beard  a  very  proper  criti- 
cism from  the  mouth  of  an  intelligent  indi- 
vidualy— ^' that  he  had  always  shown  a  great 
partiality  for  scamps^  And  this  again 
brings  to  our  mind  a  remarkable  passage  in 
QQe  of  Bums^s  letters,  which  we  shall  here 
quote  in  justification  of  Rahets  enthusiastic 
attachment  to  Mirabeau  and  Heinse :  '^  I  have 
often,"  says  the  poet  (Letter  No.  II.,  Currie's 
edition,)  *^  courted  the  acquaintance  of  that 
part  of  !"^n1finil  commonlv  known  by  the  ordi- 
nary phrase  of  blackguards^  sometimes  fiuiher 
than  was  consistent  with  the  safety  of  my 
character.  Thoudi  disgraced  by  follies,  nay, 
sometimes  stained  with  guilt,  I  have  yet 
found  among  them,  in  not  a  few  instances, 
some  of  the  noblest  virtues,  magnanimity, 
generosity,  disinterested  friendship,  and  even 
modesty. 

The  other  quality  of  RahePs  mind  which 
we  wish  particularly  to  mention,  and  in 
which  she  presents  a  yet  more  striking  iden- 
tity with  the  historian  of  the  French  devolu- 
tion, is  truthfulness,  and  a  detestation  of  lies 
(or  SHAMS  as  Garlyle  prefers  to  call  them) 
amounting  almost  to  a  mania  and  a  parade, 
certainly  a  mannerism  and  a  hobby-horse. 
But  it  IS  a  divine  madness,  as  Plato  would 
hare  said,  and  a  hobby-horse  which  a  roan 
may  reasonably  be  permitted  to  ride  lustily ; 
lor  though  we  may  never  grant,  in  RaheFs 
strong  phrase,  that  ^'  the  great  world  and  the 
literary  world  are  altogether  baked  out  of  lies" 
(diese  aus  Lugen  zusammen  gebackene  lit- 
terarische  und  grosse  Wdt)y  it  is  a  lamenta- 
ble fitct,  that  from  the  polite  sniffle  and 
snigger  of  the  saloon  to  the  flat  duck-footed 
plumper  of  a  plebeian  falsehood,  there  is  an 
mfinite  variety  of  simulation  and  dissimulation 
in  the  world  \  and  beyond  the  region  of  con- 
■cious  or  haif<:cni8ciou»  lies  there  is  avast 
limbo  of  unconscious  ones ;  both  more  fa- 
miliarly known  in  England  under  the  compre- 
hensive name  of  Humbug.  Now  everything 
of  this  kind  Rahel  would  not  merely  not  tol- 
erate, but  with  a  strong  and  wrathful  instinct 
did  literally  unveil  and  tear  in  shreds  habitu- 
ally— a  fearfiil  habit  of  mind  {itiwov^  vxtrXiw^ 
as  Homer  would  have  said),  aihd  which,  when 
carried  consistently  out  in  these  latter  days 
(when  many  venerable  forms  have  lost  the 
soul  which  originally  inspired  them),  must 
make  either  a  martyr  or  a  ruler  of  the  pos- 
sessor. ^  Rahel  seems  to  have  been  a  little 
martyrized  here  and  there  in  small  matters ; 
but  she  was  amply  compensated  for  this  by 


the  immense  sway  she  gradually  acquired 
over  the  minds  of  all  the  giants  oi  the  age 
who  came  in  contact  with  her.  She  reigned 
a  queen  in  Berlin  in  her  own  renon  much 
more  potent  than  Frederick  William.  She 
soon  found  out  that  in  certain  matters  of  in- 
finite  moral,  religious^  and  political  import, 
the  man  who  has  clearness  to  see,  and  bold- 
ness to  speak  out  the  truth  which  he  deeply 
feels,  is  greater  than  all  poets  and  all  philoso- 
phers. Herein,  and  in  nothing  else,  lay  the 
secret  of  Martin  Luther's  reformation.  Here- 
in also  she  placed  the  ground  of  her  hero- 
worship  in  respect  of  the  questionable  Mira- 
beau. "  Mirabeau,"  she  says,  ^'  is  my  great 
hero,  by  virtue  of  the  force  of  truth  which 
governs  him ;  thereby  he  is  sublime  and  in- 
nocent; and  only  this  is  loveable.  Cham* 
fort  said,  few  things  gave  him  greater  pleasure 
than  to  look  at  a  dog  in  quiet  greedily  gnaw- 
ing a  bone,  because  he  thereby  became  pos- 
seraed  by  the  healthy  idea  of  an  upright 
honest  endeavour.  I  understand  this  feeling 
of  Chamfort  completely  \  I  can  becowte  per^ 
fectly  in  love  even  with  things  moat  rudt 
and  coarsey  if  only  they  do  not  lieJ^  And 
in  another  passage  she  makes  the  remark, 
that  in  certam  circumstances,  and  on  certain 
occasions,  there  is  nothing  more  strange  and 
startling  than  the  utterance  of  plain  truth  $ 
so  that  if  any  person  wishes  to  attain  a  repu- 
tation for  originality,  and  what  the  world 
calls  genius,  he  has  a  certain,  though  by  no 
means  an  easy  way  to  do  so,  by  training 
himself  to  the  habitual  perception  and  utter- 
ance of  common  truth.  If  a  man  has  lost 
everything  else  in  this  world,  ^e  often  says, 
at  least  he  has  not  lost  his  eyes :  "  Look,  look, 
look !  and  save  yourself  from  narrowness  and 
total  unbelief;  some  things  are  beyond  all 
question,  and  in  these,  when  you  once  know 
that  they  are,  you  mttst  believe !"  And  aa 
Schiller  sings  m  a  verse  which  ccmtains  the 
whole  philosophy  of  conscience, 

"  Self-GontmdiciioD  is  tbe  cmly  wrong.* 

So  Rahel  gives  the  rule  of  conduct, 

^Handde  Du  nach  deinem  Innersten:   daher 
kommt  nur  Glfick  /*• 

Deal  truly  and  honestly  with  your  own  soul 
and  never  blink  inward  questionings,  for 
^'whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin."  The 
honesty  of  the  German  character  is  prover- 
bial :  and  Rahel,  by  her  heroic  and  some- 
times almost  Quixotic  devotion  to  truth, 
stands  before  us  a  pattern  specimen  of  her 
nation,  even  as  Mirabeau,  Voltaire,  and 
Madame  de  StAel,  by  their  eloquence,  their 
wit,  and  their  vanity,  are  pattern  specimens 
*  of  ihe  French. 
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When  to  th^se  two  grand  qualities  c^  mind 
— nmscularity  and  trathfulnefls — we  add  those 
many  witching  graces  which  Vamha^en  has 
described,  and  bear  in  mind  also  (what  the 
perusal  of  her    multiform  correspondence 
sufficiently  brings  out)  that  Rahel's  mind  was 
as  active  as  it  was  strong,  and  as  dastic  as  it 
was  ponderous,  w«  shfdl  see  reason  to  express 
Airprise  that  such  a  highly  gifted  woman  in 
this  age  of  books,  among  a  nation  of  book 
makers,  and  living  as  she  always  lived  in  a 
continued  state  of  high  intellectual  excite- 
ment, never  brought  forth  a  volume  or  even  a 
brochure  of  tangible  lucubration  of  any  kind. 
This  is  a  pecidiarfty  well   worth  noticing, 
forming  as  it  does  such  a  contrast  to  the  rest- 
less voluminosity  of  her  great  French  coun- 
terpart, Madame  de  Stdel :  and  when  care- 
fully weighed,  and   compared   with   other 
similar  eases,  it  will,  perhaps,  lead  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  class  of  men  who  write 
books  are  not  always,  are  not  generally,  the 
wisest  or  greatest  o[  their  kind.    For  we  are 
sent  here  not  to  put  our  thoughts  upon  paper, 
and  obtain  a    vain  immortality  in  musty 
shelves,  but  to  cast  burning  words  into  the 
hearts  of  our  fellow-men,  and  to  stereotype 
healthy  thoughts  into  deed — ^»«»<«»'  ^ip  aXr,Oua,'^ 
as  St.  John  says.    It  was  a  weakness,  no 
doubt,  in  one  sense,  or  say  a  defect,  in  Ba- 
bel's mind,  that  she  could  not  easily  express 
her  thoughts  on  paper,  could  not  build  up  a 
secondary  architecture  of  emotions  and  ideas, 
apart  from  the  original  living  root  out  of 
which  they  had  sprung :  but  in  another  sense 
this  quality  of  mind  has  also  a  strength  and 
an  excellence.    It  is  a  common  remark  that 
great  authors  seldom  sustain  their  greatness 
in  society  and  in  actual  life ;  the  artificial 
eonjuring  paraphernalia  of  pen  and   paper 
seem  necessary  to  stimulate  the  flow  or  their 
ideas.     Not  so  with  Rahel,  and  such  original, 
vital,  essentially  natura],  and  essentially  prac- 
tical minds.    Everything  that  they  are  and 
do,  they  are  and  do  in  vital  connection  with 
the  vitality  that  surrounds  them.    Their  in- 
tellectual action  is  in  the  highest  degree  «m- 
mtdiaie  ;  society  is  at  once  the  atmosphere 
in  which,  and  the  object  for  which,  they  live. 
^^  Ich  kann  alles  im   Augenhlicke  !     said 
Rahel:  Bring  the  devil  before  me,  and  I 
trust  myself  with  God's  grace  that  I  shall 
knock  him  down,  but  I  cannot   get  up  a 
diablerie  in  three  volumes  to  fiighten  myself 
and  others  with,  while  so  many  serious  reali- 
ties are    urging  the  moment,    and   crying 
^'  Come  and  shape  me !"  .  .  .   So  the  earnest 
practical  mind  speaks ;  such  a  mind  was  Ra- 
hel's ;  and  such  minds  are  the  greatest,  for 
the  end  and  accomplishment  of  all  tbpugfat 
and  all  speech  is  a  deed.    How  happy  was 


Rahel  in  1813  in  Berlin,  in  Prague!  ''My 
whole  day,"  she  exclaims  triumphantly,  '^  ur 
a  fea^t  of  doing  good !"  Amid  the  horrors  of 
war  then,  and  amid  the  horrors  of  disease 
(in  1831),  she  moved  about  like  a  beneficent 
Valkyrie;  and  discovered  thus  that  berwholo 
life  bad  been  a  mistake,  because  with  a  faigh^ 
ly  intensified  internal  productiveness,  a  very 
paltry  sphere  of  external  activity  luul  been 
witbm  her  reach.  She  discovered  that  she 
shouki  have  been  a  quebn — nothing  modest ; 
for  modesty  (so  called)  inth  her  had  no 
meaning,  or  this  despicable  one— dressing  up 
greatness  in  a  lie  tlmt  littleness  may  not  be 
offended.  She  knew  that  she  was  the  cle> 
verest  woman  in  Germany,  and  she  said  so, 
when  occasion  called,  like  any  other  thing  that 
was  true. 

Rdiel,  with  all  her  soun<!bieflB  of  mind,  was, 
Kke  other  bold  and  decided  minds,  not  al* 
together  free  from  whims,  paradoxes,  and 
peculiar  opinions.  Amcmg  omer  things,  she 
was  a  stout  advocate  of  suicide,  and  this 
from  a  sort  of  moral  aristocracy  of  soul  that 
disdained  to  live  after  life  was  wcMrthless ;  a 
good  argument,  perhaps,  if  one  ever  could  be 
in  a  condition  to  say  that  his  life  isaltogether 
worthless.  Napoleon  argued  better  on  this 
point ;  and  Rahel  refuted  her  own  arguments 
in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  by  her  deeds  $ 
for  few  women  have  suffered  more,  and  more 
acutely,  and  none  ever  bore  their  sufferingi 
with  more  cheerfolness  and  resignationu 
She  had  the  soul  of  a  Danton — ^*  aliens^ 
point  de  faiblesse  /"  and  that  not  doggedly 
or  obstinately,  but  with  the  most  pious  sux^ 
render  of  the  soul  to  him  who  made  it. 

Masculine  women  have  seldom  any  par- 
ticular partiality  for  marriage,  and  are  gene- 
rally staunch  advocates  for  a  greater  liberty 
of  divorce.  Sfxnething  like  the  '^  emancipap 
tion  of  women"  glimmers  here  and  there 
through  Rahel's  letters:  we  cannot  define  it 
precisely ;  but  she  says  in  one  place,  that  so 
long  as  men  and  women  stand  over  agftinst 
each  other  '4ike  two  different  nationa,"  so 
l<mg  will  the  wicked  one  have  work  to  do  in 
fomilies:  and  she  says  in  the  same  place, 
that  chivalry  was  a  lie  necessary  to  x^ore 
the  disturbed  equilibrium  of  the  sexes.  Mrs. 
Jamieson,  and  Mrs.  Sedgwick,  and  Miss  Mar- 
tineau,  have  lately  taken  up  the  subject ;  and 
they  may  finish  it.  A  pesinen  can  never  be 
metamorphosed  into  a  peacock  b^  an  act  of 
parliament,  that  is  certun ;  but  it  is  also  true 
that  no  act  of  parliament  can  change  a  wo- 
man into  a  chattel.  To  the  benign  genius 
of  Christianity  women  owe  it,  that  they  are 
not  now  slaves  and  burden-bearers  as  they 
were  of  old.  If  there  is  anything  vet  re» 
mains  to  be  done  in  this  direction,  Ut  the 
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women  see  to  it !    We  men,  aa  the  lawyers 
IBY,  haye  no  interui  to  move  the  question. 

Of  the  five  yolumes  of  Rahelian  memoin 
which  Varohagen  has  published,  the  two  last 
entitled  "  Portraits,"  possets  the  most  gene- 
ral interest.  They  contain  a  collection  of 
letters  from  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
and  most  intimate  of  Rahel's  correspondents, 
accompanied  with  a  personal  sketch  of  each 
character,  from  tihe  neat  pencil  of  Vamhagen. 
The  sketches  of  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand  of 
Prussia,  and  of  Gentz  ihe  Austrian  diploma- 
tist, 9ie  particularly  well  executed,  and  pos- 
sess a  general  historic  interest.  Mr.  Alison, 
in  his  history  of  Enrope,  and  Mr.  Carlyle,  in 
his  expected  Life  of  Napoleon,  will  not  wise- 
ly overlook  them. 

We  subjoin  a  few  specimens  of  Sahei's 
opinions  on  important  subjects  of  life  and 
literature.  We  need  not  say  that  this  is  a 
mere  make-shift.  The  German  de  Stael  is  a 
very  German  de  St&el  in  this,  that  she  does 
not  deal  in  magniloquent  pyrotechny.  The 
world  has  allowed  itself  too  long  in  all  mat- 
ters to  be  fooled  by  castles  and  pagodas  of 
grand  words.  First,  a  few  stray  thoughts  on 
men  and  things. 

GERMAN  PHn.oeoFHT-~^  System  Building. — 
"  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  grand  modem 
art  of  leading  pompous  proofs,  and  building  up 
systems.  One  may  cboose  at  random  any  point 
of  nature,  and  cause  the  rest  of  the  unirerse  to 
play  arid  revolye  round  it;  and  when  this  is 
done,  as  oftentimes  chances,  with  prejudice  and 
obstinacy,  then  the  inyentor  of  your  philosophi- 
cal system,  let  him  be  neyer  so  witty,  becomes 
a  fool,  and  what  is  worse,  runs  a  great  risk  of 
remaining  one.  A  grand  Catholic  sympathy 
with  all  possible  systems— a  hearty  shaking 
one's  self  free  from  the  exclusiye  trammels  of 
any — a  cordial  surrender  of  oursdyes  into  the 
hands  of  that  Being  who  wields  all  posstbiltties, 
and  an  honest  and  thorough  dealing  with  the 
depths  of  our  own  hearts— -this  seems  to  me 
more  than  all  philosophy,  this  b  genuine  piety, 
and  a  thing  well  pleasing  to  God.*^ 

The  GteoD  ihat  is  nc  the  Worli). — «*  We 
talk  of  the  world,  d  fete,  of  chance  and  mis- 
chance, often  in  a  yery  bad  humour ;  bat  how 
much  of  the  world  have  we  seen  ?  how  much 
have  we  not  seen  ?  how  much  can,  will  we  not 
see  for  sheer  indolence  and  blindness  ?  I  have 
seen  wonders  to-day^moral  wonders  in  this 
most  frivoloas  and  godless  of  cities— in  thisBer* 
Un.    What  sHent,  unpublished  greatness,  reli- 

fon  in  the  highest  sense,  liyes  in  women  whom 
found  in  the  lowest  grass-grown  neglected  ho- 
yds !  How  different  is  everything  among  the 
lower  classes  from  what  the  wise  of  this  world 
haye  published,  printed,  read,  and  believed! 
Gkfd  alone  knows  how  moch  real  simple-minded 
sterling  honesty  and  truth  he  has  sent  into  his 
worid.  Bieased  be  hi?  name  that  he  has  given 
meeMatoatteit!" 


LovL— ^*  Novalis  saya,  '  Lore  is  an  eternal 
repetition.'  It  is  the  peatest  conviction,  the 
most  thorough  persuasion,  say  I.  Unconquer- 
ably is  eye,  ear,  feeling  convinced;  unconquer- 
ably does  our  heart  believe  in  the  object  of  its 
affection.  Weaken  this  conviction  in  any  point 
and  you  weaken  the  love ;  destroy  that,  and  yon 
destroy  this  also.  Therefore  man  only  loves,  a 
being  capable  of  conviction.  Therefore  love 
cannot  be  communicated,  cannot  be  proved.  A 
thorough  conviction  is  a  thing  exclusively  per- 
sonal. A  man  can  love,  as  he  can  pray,  only 
for  himself." 

Fear. — ^  I  was  walking  in  a  field  with  cattle ; 
they  told  me  not  to  be  afmid ;  I  said  instinctive- 
ly,  *■  Have  1  not  reason  to  be  afraid,  when  stupid 
people  go  about  with  horns  ?  *  This  idea  seem- 
ed to  tickle  them  vastly." 


DrpLOMACT. — **  I  can  tolerate  all  ^ 
— physicians,  lawyers,  soldiers,  usurers— none 
of  these  are  bad  as  the  world  savs;  but  dipk^ 
matists — this  truly  is  the  most  shocking  thing 
in  human  society.    These  men  become  harden- 
ed in  the  midst  of  habitual  tenderness— a  fete 
worse  than  the  hangmanV    Visits  are  made 
duties ;  dress,  cards,  scandal,  are  to  them  busi- 
ness— serious  business.    To  have  no  opinion  on 
the  most  important  subjects,  and  because  yon 
have  none,  not  to  utter  it,  is  the  sliame  of  the 
lowest  rabble,  and  the  virtue  of  the  highest 
diplomatist.    In  this  employment  the  whole 
organs  of  the  soul  are  ossified.    So  also  they 
have  a  peculiar  phraseology  of  their  own,  in 
their  conversation  as  in  tneir  despatches— in 
Germany  a  diplomatic  French,  which  is  trans- 
mitted nrom  nither  to  son,  which  I  heard  six* 
teen  years  ago,  but  which  no  Frenchman  speaka 
now.    Diplomacy,  and  the  work  of  diplomacy, 
holds  together  only  externally :  let  but  a  strong 
will,  or  a  strong  necessity  arise  in  the  world, 
and  down  with  a  touch  tumbles  this  painful  ar- 
chitecture of  solemn  lies.    Then  comes  a  loud 
cry  riff  he  firom  the  heart  at  last !— a  speaking 
wound — war  and  desolation — universal  swam|K 
ing;  in  the  midst  of  which,  who  is  the  Noah 
that  is  safe  in  his  ark  ?— these  fellows  with  the 
manchettes!     TfUs  they  know,  and  nothing 
else.    'Tis  strondy  said,  but  soothly:  Might 
the  devil  bodily  show  them  their  own  work,  as 
it  is  and  acts !   Mark  me !  upon  them  judgment 
shall  be  done.   A  single  right-headed  and  right- 
hearted  king  could  do  it.*' 

Nature.— "  Why  should  I  not  be  natural?— 
let*  me  twist  myself  into  a  thousand  affectaticms, 
and  I  shall  not  be  so  various,  as  when  giving 
my  afiections  their  free  natural  play." 

Actors  anu  Aob.— "  N played  admirably 

to-night — only  one  thing  he  wanted,  wruth:  and 
for  the  loss  of  youthfulness  he  has  bimaelf  to 
blame — ^living  amid  tobacco  and  low  people  all 
the  forenoon,  and  then  assuming  the  artist  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  Fie !  fie !  fie  !  as  if  a 
man  could  assume  dsgance  of  manner,  and 
youthildness  of  soul.  A  man  must  be  always 
elegay^,  must  act  art  every  moment  of  his  lire. 
We  make  oorsdves  old  mainly  by  neglecting 
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our  yoittJH  which  we  om^limtltar 
If  to  eultivate.*' 

FuTURirr. — "  There  is  a  thought  which  is 
hammeriDg  my  head  in  two ;  and  it  is  this : — 
The  futare  does  not  come  to  meet  us— does  not 
lie  before  us— but  comes  streaming  orer  our 
heads  from  behind. — Sauve  out  petU!  I  see 
plainly  there  is  no  redemption  nere.'^ 

God. — **  I  cannot  understand  how  eyen  the 
noblest  religion,  and  the  most  assured  &ith,  can 
lift  a  man  altogether  above  the  terrible  abysses 
that  surround  us.  It  is  but  a  floating,  a  sway- 
ing at  the  best— I,  at  least,  am  capable  of  no> 
thing  more.  Can  any  philosophy,  any  thinking 
bring  us  beyond  ourseives — beyond  the  limits  <m 
that  which  makes  us  what  we  are  1  Must  we 
not  surrender  at  discretion — yield  oursetyes  up 
to  a  personal  God.  from  whom  our  moral  nature, 
altogether  indivisible  and  indestructible,  has 
proceeded,  (like  the  risible  world,)  into  whose 
oosom  we  retreat,  and  in  whom  we  are  neces- 
sitated to  pat  our  fiiUest  and  most  ezdusiTe 
trust — the  great  aboriginal  heart,  in  relation  to 
whom,  and  only  in  relation  to  whom,  our  hearts 
exist  ? '' 

Advice. — "  The  opinions  and  advice  of  others 
only  conliise  a  man  of  any  substantiality.  The 
Ijeople  will  put  us  right  (according  to  their  no- 
tion) in  spiteof  ourselves,  and  infinite  of  Grod. 
March  right  on ! " 

Art. — **  A  genuine  work  of  art,  whether  wood 
or  marble  be  the  material,  must  never  say,  ei- 
ther directly  or  indirectly,  what  it  would  be  at, 
bat  sikow  it  at  once.  Simple  as  this  observatioa 
is,  and  flowing  as  it  does  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  beautiful,  as  distinguished  from  the  true, 
the  greatest  authors  have  sinned  against  it  im- 
mensely." 

Enowledob  or  Men. — '*  Yesterday  evening 
there  yns  an  illumination  here,  and  we  sat  on 
one  marsin  of  the  lake  to  take  a  prospect  of  it 
on  the  o&er.  But  I,  instead  of  looking  on  the 
lamps,  looked  into  the  water  and  up  to  the  sky, 
and  there  stood  a  clear  beautiful  sUir  aloft  and 
inmiovable.  In  the  water  I  saw  it  also,  beauti- 
fiil  indeed,  but  often  moved  by  the  wind,  chang- 
ing its  form,  and  not  seldom  dim.  Suddenly  the 
thought  struck  me — so  it  is  with  men ;  we  know 
diem,  we  judge  them  only  in  the  strangest, 
OMSt  complex,  and  often  most  unnatural  rela- 
tions, far  away  from  their  proper  selves,  in  situ- 
ations and  in  atmospheres  where  they  are  shnk- 
en«  and  troubled,  and  become  dim.  We  lock 
always  one  wav---down — down  into  some  mud- 
dv  pond  (called  belike  history)  where  the  real 
cnancter  of  a  man  is  tossed  upon  the  waves  of 
a  vain  opinion.  Pitiful ! — look  up  at  once — into 
the  man's  face— into  his  soul— where  God  gives 
you  opportunity.'* 

Haffimess. — ^  Not  happiness,  but  victory  and 
pleasure  is  the  lot  of  man.  Perfect  happiness  I 
tor  one  could  not  stand.  A  man  must  file  and 
he  filed.  In  a  state  of  perfect  bliss  this  is  im- 
posAible/' 
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himaelf  down  is  dangecoos  9f^i  peiaicio^" 

Preedom.— -**  Two  such  contradictory  things 
ascxtemal  and  intercm}  happiness  are  not  easOy 
brought  into  haimony.  A  man  must  not  insist 
imon  making  himself  happy  by  feiee.  We  most 
caoose  between  the  two.  Will  we  throw  our- 
selves on  the  world,  or  will  we  maintain  oiu: 
own  character?— We  have  this  choice — thisia 
our  freedom  of  the  will — ^beyond  this  belongs  to 
€rod.  Clearness  of  intellectual  perception,  pu- 
rity, and,  if  possible,  strength  of  will,  is  our  pro* 
blem,  aoid  our  only  happiness.  To  idl  else  we 
may  laugh — weep— pcay.'' 

pEDAifT&T. — **  I  have  now  found  out  the  thinf 
that  of  all  thin^  I  most  thoroughly  hate.  It  is 
pedantry.  This  necessarily  presupposes  empti- 
ness, and  clings  to  mere  forms.  Peaantry  of  the 
nobler  kind  possesses  a  sort  of  half  feeling  of 
this  en^Btiness,  and  honestly,  for  want  of  strong 
grinders,  nibbles  at  the  hutf ;  but  reffular,  iik* 
^wn  pedantry  is  proud,  and  boasts  of  its  emp- 
tiness, from  utter  ignorance  of  anything  substan- 
tial. It  is  the  most  revolting  of  all  sights  to  see 
such  a  big  nothing  in  full  march — to  me  utterly 
unendurable.  And  the  worst  kind  of  pedantry 
is  Pharisaical  morality — a  railing  in  of  utter 
bamnaeas  with  gented  stakes,  that  keep  oat 
both  heat  and  light  from  a  soil  where  more  than 
usual  were  necessary — ^a  thing  altogether  to  be 
abhorred." 

Rx7LE  OP  Composition. — "  If  you  would  write 
to  any  purpose,  you  must  be  perfectly  pree  from 
without  in  the  first  place,  and  yet  more  free 
within.  Give  yourself  the  natural  re^p^think 
on  no  pattern,  no  patron,  no  paper,  no  press,  no 
public;  think  on  nothing,  but  follow  your  im- 
pulses. Give  yourself  as  you  are — ^what  you 
see,  and  how  you  see  it.  It  is  an  entire  mistiuce, 
their  prate  about  objectivity  and  self-exentera- 
tion.  Shakspeare,  Goethe,  Cervantes,  epive  the 
world  as  they  saw  it,  each  for  himsdf— thev 
could  not  give  it  otherwise.  The  more  worla 
you  put  into  your  work  so  much  the  better — so 
mucn  the  richer  are  you  in  yourself,  so  much 
the  richer  do  you  make  your  readers.  But  yoa 
cannot  give  them  the  world  only  ;  and  if  you 
give  it  otherwise  than  as  yourself  truly  and  sub- 
stantially know  it  and  feel  it,  you  are  a  weak 
imitator  and  a  liar.  Every  man  sees  with  his 
own  eyes,  or  does  not  see  at  all.  This  is  incon* 
tiovertibly  true.  Bring  out  what  you  have.  If 
you  have  nothing,  be  an  honest  beggar  rather 
than  a  respectable  thief* 

Knowledge. — "  If  any  man  would  see  a  thing, 
pierce  throu£^h  it,  and  thoroughly  know  it,  he 
must,  in  the  first  place,  love  it*" 

Innooence.-— **  Innocence  is  beautiihi ;  virtue 
is  a  plaister,  a  scar,  an  operation.'* 

These  remarks  are  sufficiently  character* 
istie,  and  will  enable  the  reader  to  judge  for 
himself  whether  Rahel  is  a  character  with 
whom  it  might  be  beneficial  to  form  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance.    The  last  remark  is 
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in  the  pandoz  style,  such  as  that  of  the  Sto- 
ics, that  pain  is  no  evil,  and  is  only  true  (as 
most  general  moral  and  mental  axioms  are) 
when  taken  from  one  point  of  view.  So  un- 
derstood, it  may  be  take^  as  a  shibboleth  of 
the  Rahel-Groethe-Carlylian  school ;  for  these 
three  have  great  sinularities,  and  will  be 
rofitably  studied  together.  Rahel  and  Gar- 
yle  possess  indeed,  in  more  points  than  those 
we  speciallv  noted  above,  a  most  remarkable 
afBnity.  They  are  both  sturdy,  truthful, 
warm-blooded,  and  combine  the  functions  ojf 
concentrated,  inward  meditation,  and  strong 
clinging  to  outward  nature  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  Both  are  irregular  and  unrhjrthmi- 
cal,  tortuous,  and  even  padnful  in  the  expres- 
sion of  their  thoughts  on  paper ;  they  both 
admire  Goethe  to  idolatry,  and  they  are  both 
very  different  from  Goethe,  "  the  man  with- 
out a  centre,"  as  Schlegel  said,  the  painter, 
the  literary  decorator.  But  in  this  they  agree 
with  Goethe — and  it  is  well  symbolized  in 
the  above  paradox — in  that  they  habitually 
loojc  on  man  more  as  a  natural  growth  than 
as  the  product  of  self-culture.  They  are  the 
natural  antipodes  of  Immanuel  Kant,  who 
placed  the  whole  man  in  the  self-directing, 
autocratic  idea  of  duty.  It  is  not  our  busi- 
ness here  to  argue  points  of  this  nature  ;  we 
shall  only  say,  that  tliough  the  Goethian 
manner  of  speech  is  apt  to  be  misunderstood, 
it  can  only  be  so,  and  wrested  to  their  own 
destruction,  by  men  who  are  already  sold  to 
the  flesh  and  the  lusts  thereof  irredeemably. 
Rahel  was  as  staunch  an  admirer  of  Fichte 
as  of  Goethe ;  she  possessed  in  large  measure 
that  true  Catholicity  of  mind  which  recon- 
ciles all  apparent  contradictions. 

We  subjoin  a  few  criticisms,  from  which 
the  healthmess  and  soundness  of  Rahel's  taste 
may  be  sufficiently  infeived.  There  is  a 
manly,  straight-forward,  healthy,  English 
character  about  them. 

TiECK. — "  Tieck  is  a  delightfal,  simple,  ver- ! 
satile  man— hut  as  a  writer*— I  will  tell  you 
what  I  think  cXPhantasus,  Out  of  that  book  I 
have  learned  something  new,  viz.  that  a  man 
may  say  the  wisest  and  most  delicate  things, 
and  yet  be  wearisome  beyond  all  endurance. 
To  write  good  dialogue  is,  I  think,  the  most  dif- 
ficult of  all  literary  problems.  Shakspeare, 
Goethe,  and  Jean  Paul  in  the  Flegeljahre^  have 
managed  it.  This  continuous  flow  of  life,  with 
its  numberless  presuppositions,  and  making  it- 
self manifest  by  the  most  delicate,  but  not 
therefore  less  characteristic  traits,  can  be  seized 
and  mirrored  only  by  a  mind  at  once  vivacious, 
profound,  and  easy  ;  and  there  is  required  also 
f(»r  writing  good  dialogue  a  continual  presidency 
of  judgment  and  discrimination  in  the  midst  of 
bspiration,  a  thing  which  succeeds  only  with 
the  hiffhest  order  of  minds.  Now  comes  Tieck 
wijh  his  raw  speeches  and   countenspeeches, 


comiingly  staffed  and  bandaged  without  any  si- 
tuation but  the  most  arbitrary,  which  shows 
neither  men,  nor  place,  nor  anything  definite. 
Then  these  poor  pnantasmagoiists  go  a  walking 
in  such  a  pbantasma^orical  country,  and  talc 
me  verily  to  death.  One*s  only  oonsdation  is, 
when  the  rigmarole  is  out,  and  the  first  talker 
complimeots  himself  on  having  ended  the  dis* 
cussion,  that  it  is  alia  matter  of  paper,  and  that 
no  one  can  force  us  to  hold  a  discourse  of  such 
kind  with  such  ladies  and  gendemen ! — I  should 

fo  sheer  mad  amid  their  saloons  and  their  gar- 
ens,  their  waterfalls  and  their  wells,  their  life- 
less jokes  !  No,  no !  Tieck  is  not  the  man  for 
dramatic  dialogues.  He  must  speak  in  his  own 
person,  Seria  mistajods;  he  is  no  Groethe.  He 
cannot  take  a  bit  or  life  {Ein  st^ck  Leben)  and 
set  it  by  itself,  and  frame  it,  and  put  things  into 
it  of  wnich  a  man  need  not  speak.    •    *    * 

GrOETHE. — "  Havc  youuot  observed  how  great 
Goethe  always  is  when  he  speaks  of  the  stars, 
like  Homer  when  he  speaks  of  the  sea  ?— 

**  I  see  there  is  a  fasiiion  abroad  of  criticising 
and  characterizing  poets  and  poems,  and  how 
often  does  the  name  of  Goethe  stand  at  the  be- 
ginning, at  the  end,  in  the  middle.  There  is  a 
class  of  critics  that  wish  to  bring  the  great  poet's 
works  into  a  sort  of  natural  series,  one  naming 
this  first,  the  other  that,  in  a  chance  enough  sort 
of  way  so  far  as  I  have  seen.  Whv  do  they  not 
propose  at  once  the  question: — Out  of  which 
one  of  Goethe's  works  might  one  draw  the  con- 
clusion that  he  could  have  made  all  the  rest  ?  If 
this  question  can  be  answered,  then  the  starting 
point  of  such  a  series  is  found  at  once.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  to  answer  it  requires 
study  and  thought,  and  an  intimate  organic 
knowledge  ^  the  poet's  soul,  and  his  whole 
poetical  development,  such  as  not  every  critic 
can  boast.  To  the  proposed  question  I  ahoald 
answer,  Tasso." 

Madame  nc  Stael. — "  Madame  de  Stael  is  a 
hurricane  that  incommodes  me,  nothing  else; 
there  is  no  quietude  in  that. woman  {esiu  nicku 
Siiiles  in  ihr).  There  is  nothing  that  she  will 
not  be  counting  upon  her  finger-tips.  .  .  .  The 
Allemagne  ! — mere  radotage  ! — and  what  is 
worse  she  is  not  always  honest  and  true  to  her* 
self— wimess  what  she  says  about  divorce— she 
is  afraid  of  appearing  too  liberal.  When  any 
person  who  does  not  know  Germany  from  other 
sources,  reads  her  book  —  hook  did  I  say ! 
thoughts,  observations,  aper^^  lectures^  loose, 
ramUing,  and  without  any  principle  of  self-gov- 
ernment, no  assimilation,  no  blood  to  blood^ 
this  book  picmres  Germany  as  a  dark  cold  hole 
out  of  which  smoke  comes,  amid  which  sad 
phantasmagoric  figures  float,  (Jod-condemned  to 
honesty,  and  where,  now  and  then,  an  unearthly 
sage  sits,  and  magically  meditates.  And  this 
from  herl-^ihe  woman  without  senses  and 
without  music  ! — sneering  at  Grerman  universi* 
ties,  herself  a  walking,  talking  university — fie  ! 
fie !  she  is  like  all  Frenchwomen.  There  is  no 
country  in  the  world  but  France.  Eye,  ear  and 
skin  are  bewitched  there,  and  only  there.  All 
the  cottages  are  Greek  temples ! — ^And  yet  I  was 
there  myself  and  saw  it— nost  as  much  as  in 
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I— weather  not  an  inch  hetter-oor  Tillages 
a  thousand  times  more  lovely — I  know«  in  fact, 
notbinff  more  sad  than  those  stony,  leafless  and 
floweriess  villages  in  the  North  of  France.  But 
so  it  is  with  the  Frenchwoman.  The  dear 
Lady  Stttel — ^for  me  her  hook  is  nothing  else  but 
a  long  lyrical  sigh  that  she  was  prevented  from 
paradmg  her  ttSk  in  Paris.  This  is  the  key  to 
understand  the  only  good  chapters  in  the  book. 
And  yet  I  love  her— or  rather  I  oufi[ht  to  say,  1 
pity  her — she  has  too  few  grand  gifts  (grosser' 
tige  Gaben) — a  certain  inquietude  of  under- 
standing, to  which  (much  for  her  own  happi- 
ness) is  allied  intellectuality  enough  {mere  intel- 
lectuality), and  a  word-imagination !  How 
such  peofrfe  do  gad  about!  How  they  talk, 
and  are  talked  a^nt !  What  perambulations  I 
What  books  !  what  criticisms  of  books !— and 
after  all— poor  creature!— (i2t>  Arme) — she  has 
seen  nothing,  heard  nothing,  understood  no- 
thing.^' 

Schilleb's  Wallenstein. — *•  Theda  is  only 
the  tragic  Gurli— nothing  better.  Kotzebue^s 
hercHue  and  Schiller's  are  both  without  bones, 
without  muscle,  without  marrow;  altogether 
without  human  anatomy— moving  about  with- 
out human  limbs.  To  my  astonishment  also, 
these  many  years,  with  the  applause  of  the 
Oerman  public !— but  I  see  now  how  it  is.  The 
sickly  race  have  a  pleasure  in  seeing  their  mo- 
rality flattered  in  the  person  of  mere  idealities ; 
in  that  region  they  may  float  prettily,  and  forget 
all  healthy  organisation — forget  the  one  thing 
needful,  and  learn  scientifically  to  parade  a  thou- 
sand] beautiful,  poetical,  eesthetical,  philosophi- 
cal excuses." 

ScHLETERH&CHER. — "  Schleicrmacher's  •  Cri- 
ticism of  Ethics'  is  a  fabric  of  hammers,  which 
works  at  the  highest,  but  is  not  the  highest. 

**  Schleiermacher  began  to  sink  as  soon  as  he 
went  to  Halle.  He  entered  there  a  little  more 
into  society  than  he  was  wont ;  and  some  fool- 
ish friends  made  him  believe,  that  he  could 
work  and  write  for  society.  For  this,  however, 
he  had,  and  has  no  talent.  But  the  people 
praised  him — and  their  praise  ruined  him — ^put 
him  on  the  wrong  scent.  Before  Halle  he  was 
undoubted Iv  one  of  the  first,  purest  of  minds.  In 
his  original,  chaste,  revered,  soul-solitude,  he 
was  sublime.  I  know  him  well ;  1  love  him : 
and  if  he  were  only  younger,  should  tell  him  all 
this  to  his  face,  and  not  without  success.*' 


Jung  Stillino. — **Stillin^'s  autobiography 
reiuinds  me  altogether  of  Retif  de  la  Bretonoe's. 
Both  have  genius  enough  to  brin^  them  to  this 
point,  that  their  own  spiritual  enioyment  ( WoU 
lust)  was  to  each  a  problem  whicn  he  was  forced 
to  solve.  On  RetiTs  soul,  very  strong  senses  and 
Insty  health  were  hung  like  strings ;  by  this  ma- 
chinery alone  could  his  soul  speak  music.  Stil- 
lingua  mtellectual  voluptuousness  is  of  a  weaker 
sort,  and  loses  itself  and  becomes  intangible  in 
a  region  to  which  it  does  not  naturally  belonff. 
He  feeds  and  cherishes,  and  feasts  himself  witn 
religion,  and  is  voluptuously  pious.  But  he  has 
this  advanta£;e  over  Retif,  that  on  the  mysteries 
of  life,  and  the  limits  of  human  thought,  he  has 


origiDd  ideas,  some  of  which  he  is  able  to  woik 
out.  This  is  his  substantial,  thoughtful,  pleaa^ 
ing  phasis;  on  this  ground  also  he  remains 
honestly ;  and  this  makes  the  first  half  of  his 
life  imcommonly  attractive.  Towards  the  end, 
however,  he  has  acquired  a  sort  of  officious  plea- 
sure in  the  mere  art  of  turning  out  his  frames  of 
mind — which  mars  all,  and  makes  that  appear 
afleetation  which  is  merely  a  bad  habit.*' 

DePradt. — "I  have  read  the  book  on  the 
Congress  of  Vienna.  This  man  is  a  sort  c^ 
Marmontel,  who  may  do  honest  simple  people 
a  great  deal  of  harm.  An  emigrant  m  his 
heart,  he  did  homage  to  the  Emperor  as  a  slave, 
and  obeyed  with  a  secret  rage,  of  which  he  him- 
self was  unconscious.  He  chews  and  chews  at 
the  saws  of  the  a^,  in  bad,  hard  French,  and 
understands  nothmg — stone^eaf.  He  is  no 
thinker.  The  book  would  never  have  been 
written,  could  he  have  forgiven  Maret  for  say- 
ing that  his  despatches  were  bad,  and  causing 
him  to  wait  in  the  ante-chamber.  About  Na- 
poleon he  has  said  something— but  by  accident 
—he  has  not  said  what  he  meant  to  say.  The 
man  is  wise  who  can  learn  anything  about  the 
Polish  matter  from  him." 

We  have  said  nothing  in  detail  about  Sa- 
hel's  external  history — biography  generally  so 
called — because  there  is  really  nothing  to 
say.  She  was  bom  in  the  year  1771,  at 
Berlin,  and  died  in  the  year  1833,  in  the 
same  place.  We  observe  nothing  remark- 
able in  her  history,  except  the  fact  in  which 
all  its  significance  to  the  philosophic  psycho- 
logist consists — ^that  being  bom  a  Jewess,  and 
with  no  outward  advantages  to  compensate 
for  this  grand  mischance,  she  nevertheless 
raised  herself  by  degrees — and  without  seek- 
ing it,  but  by  sheer  instinctive  elasticity — to 
be  a  Queen  of  thought  and  taste  in  the  most 
intellectual  country  of  Europe.  Her  educa- 
tion s^ems  to  have  been  much  neglected  in 
her  early  years ;  but  with  the  strength  and 
compass  of  soul  with  which  she  was  gifled, 
this  absence  of  external  influence  only  caused 
the  internal  might  to  develope  itself  with 
more  freshness  and  originality  of  feature.  It 
is  only  a  shallow  confined  chamber  thinker, 
like  the  Abb'5  Sifeyes,  to  whom  the  self-educat- 
ing system  proves  necessarily  fatal. 

On  a  death-bed  of  long  and  weary  torture, 
Rahe)  made  the  foUowing  very  characteristic 
remark: 

"  Dear  Augustus,  my  heart  is  inwardly  quick- 
ened. I  have  thought  on  Jesus,  and  wept  over 
his  sufferings.  I  have  felt— felt  for  the  first 
time,  that  he  is  my  brother.  And  Mary,  what 
did  not  she  endure  ? — She  saw  her  beloved  son 
suffer,  and  yielded  not — she  stood  at  the  cross. 
That  I  could  not  have  done.  1  have  strength, 
but  not  to  thai  pilch.  Grod  forgive  me !— I  con- 
fess it— I  am  weak.*' 


So  far  Rahel*s  Christianity  went— a  practi- 
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•al  BjmptAj  wMitfie  mffiniiigf  of  CMrt. 
That  she  wm  a  Ghritlkn  in  any  other  aeiiae 
Am8  not  appear. 
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Art.  IV. — 1.  Jlfdeiiung  zur  Kupjer^tteh- 
kunde.  ByAdamBartsch*  8vo.  Vienna* 
1821. 

2.  History  and  Practice  of  Photogenic 
Drawingy  on  the  true  Principles  ^  the 
Daguerreotypey  with  a  new  Method  of 
Diornmic  Painting  ;  secrets  purchased  by 
the  French  Government  and  by  command 
pubiithed  for  the  benefit  of  Arts  and 
Manufactures^  by  the  Inventor^  L.  G. 
Daguerre,  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
and  Member  of  various  Academies.  Lon- 
don.    1839. 

3.  Excursions  Daguerriennes ;  collection 
de  50  Planchesy  representant  les  Vues  et 
les  Monuments  les  plus  remarkables  du 
Globe.    Pans.     1840—41. 

In  our  last  number  our  attention  was  con- 
fined entirely  to  the  works  of  the  ancient 
masters,  and  to  that  portion  of  the  art  which 
is  termed  the  simple  processes  of  engraving. 
We  have  now  to  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  compound  processes  of  Engrav- 
ing, so  superior  to  the  former  from  the  strength 
and  harmony  which  is  presented  in  the  com- 
bined arrangement  of  the  three  simple  modes 
of  engraving,  viz. :  etching,  the  use  of  the 
burin,  and  dso  that  of  the  dry  point.  Works 
of  this  mixed  kind  have  generally  been  divide 
ed  into  two  classes:  first,  those  in  which 
etching  is  merely  used  as  a  foundation,  and  in 
which  the  remainder  c^  the  picture  is  com» 
Dieted  partly  with  the  dry  point,  but  most 
frequently  with  the  burin;  secondly,  those 
works  in  which,  although  the  etching  predo- 
minates, yet  the  general  efi*ect  is  completed 
and  strengthened  by  the  graving  tool  and  dry 
point.  Etching  is  admirable  m  giving  the 
expression  of  rocks  and  uneven  ground,  and 
is  very  effective  in  delmeating  ancient  and 
ruined  buildings,  and  also  the  broken  trunks 
and  foliage  of  trees.  But  in  giving  the  gen- 
eral expression  of  an  engraving,  etching  alone 
would  be  feeble,  and  often  incorrect.  The 
burin  therefore  is  necessary  to  give  precision, 
strength,  and  the  requisite  sharpness.  The 
universal  practice  of  modem  chalcographers, 
therefore,  whether  in  works  oi  very  large 
or  small  size,  is  to  give  the  first  effect  by 
etching,  which  brings  the  plate  into  a  great 
state  of  forwardness, — the  general  masses  are 
then  harmonized  and  brought  together  by  the 


gxaver,  nker  which  the  more  delicate  ligfala 
are  tinted  by  the  dty  point. 

It  was  towards  the  seventeenth  century 
that  the  first  of  these  classes  of  the  art  which 
we  have  already  mentioned  was  practised 
through  Gerard  Audran  and  the  French 
school^  but  the  attempt  was  made  before  that 
time  in  Italy,  and  not  without  success. 

We  are  indebted  to  Ludovico  Caracci, 
bom  A.  p.  1555,  and  his  two  cousins  Annibale 
and  FVancesco,  for  some  beautiful  specimens 
of  historical  engraving  produced  by  etchingi 
and  finished  wiUi  the  burin.  *  Feoerico  Ba- 
roccio,  of  the  Roman  school,  was  another  moat 
suocessfiil  artist  We  must  content  ourselves, 
fit>m  the  vast  number  before  us,  with  men- 
tioning those  names  only  which  will  ever 
remain  as  landmarks  in  the  history  of  engrav- 
ing. Amongst  the  various  masters  which  are 
comprehended  under  the  first  class,  Giacomo 
Frey,  bom  at  Lucerne^  in  1681,  pursued  the 
art  ¥rith  eminent  success.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Carlo  Maratti,  whose  paintings,  together 
with  those  of  Rafiaelle,  Guido,  and  Domeni- 
chino,  formed  the  principal  subjects  of  his 
very  perfect  engravings.  Guiseppe  Wagner, 
of  Tlnlendorf,  was  another  celebrated  native 
of  Switzerland,  and  some  of  the  ablest  modem 
artists  emanated  from  his  school  at  Venice, 
where  he  eventually  established  himself. 
Francesco  Bartolozzi,  of  Florence,  has  left 
behind  him  evidence  of  the  great  genius  with 
which  he  was  endowed.  Everythmg  that  he 
attempted  was  beautiful  and  striking.  His 
pupil,  Giovanni  Volpato,  became  as  eminent 
an  engraver  through  his  insbructions;  and  the 
works  of  Raphael  Morghen,  bom  at  Naples 
in  1755,  evince  the  same  force  and  beauty 
as  the  last-named  masters. 

We  refer  our  readers  to  the  sixteenth  and 
five  following  volumes  of  Bartsch's  Peintre 
Graveur  for  a  very  long  list  of  masters  who 
are  included  under  the  seccmd  class.  We 
have  already  mentioned  Francesco  Mazzuoli, 
or  Parmegiano,  as  the  introducer  of  etching 
into  Italy.  The  next  most  worthy  of  notice 
are  Lucas  Penni,  Leon  Davent,  and  Domenioo 
del  Barbiere,  who  were  amongpt  those  who 
were  invited  by  Francis  I.  to  Fontainebleau. 
Gio.  Bat.  D'Angeli,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Del  Moro,  who  was  bom  at  V  erona 
in  1512,  was  a  painter  of  battle-pieces,  but 
more  especially  showed  the  power  of  his 
genius  in  his  etchings,  of  which  he  executed 
more  than  eighteen  hundred.  Giacomo  Gallot 
was  another  artist  extraordinary  for  his  great 
powers  of  invention.  He  was  bom  at  Nancy 
m  1593,  and  died  in  1635.  By  most  authors 
he  has  generally  been  eiux)lled  amongst  the 
French  engravers,  but  the  reply  that  he  made 
to  the  powerful  and  tyrannical  Richelieu 
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aeeiDs  to  intipiate  that  he  did  not  wiah  to  be 
considered  a  Frenchman.  He  was  employed 
at  Paris  to  engrave  the  most  memorable  sieges 
and  battles  of  the  French,  and  was  particularly 
pressed,  even  to  the  extent  of  being  threaten- 
ed, to  engrave  a  plate  of  the  siege  of  Nancy, 
his  native  town,  which  was  taken  by  the 
French  in  1631.  His  reply  was,  "  1  will 
sooner  cut  off  my  right  hand  than  employ  it 
in  an  act  disrespectful  to  my  coun^  or  dis- 
loyal to  my  pdnce."  Eichelieu  was  greatly 
enraged  at  this  answer ;  but  his  royal  master, 
with  £ur«  better  grace,  was  so  struck  with  the 
conduct  of  CaUot,  that  he  offered  him  a  noble 
pension,  which  Callot  with  still  greater  gal- 
lantry declined.  He  executed  above  Meen 
hundred  plates  j  and  so  much  care  did  he  be- 
stow upon  many  of  them,  that  Watelet  affirms 
that  he  saw  no  less  than  four  different  draw- 
ings for  bis  celebrated  "  Temptation  of  St. 
Anthony."  Claude  Gelee,  or  Claude  Lor- 
raine, was  bom  at  Champagne,  in  Lorraine, 
in  1600.  His  style  was  principally  directed 
to  landscapes  and  sea-ports.  His  plates  do 
not  exceed  twenty-eight.  The  composition 
is  good,  but  they  are  generally  considered  but 
indifferently  executed.  A  few  plates  remain 
of  Caspar  Duchet,  alias  Gaspar  roussin,  bom 
at  Rome  in  1613.  They  are  considered  very 
precious  by  every  collector,  as  being  from 
the  hand  of  a  master  who  has  delighted  pos- 
terity with  such  unrivalled  landscapes.  Sal- 
vator  Rosa,  Bartolomeo  Biscaino,  Marco  Ricci, 
Francesco  Londinio^  &c.  are  contemporary 
names,  with  many  othera  remarkable  for  their 
genius  and  inventive  powers. 

We  must  now  tum  to  Flanders.  Antwerp 
and  Ghent  produced  able  artists,  who  exe- 
cuted plates  of  the  first  class,  but  not  many. 
M.  Bartsch,  in  his  Anleitung,  mentions  only 
two  artists  of  any  celebrity,  Robert  van 
Audenaerde,  and  Arnold  van  Westerhout 
Antwerp  gave  birth  in  1610  to  William  de 
Leeuw,  and  in  1630  to  James  Nee&.  Their 
plates  afler  Rubens  and  Vandyke  are  con- 
sidered very  fairly  executed.  Those  of  the 
second  class  are  much  more  numerous ;  and 
the  first  name  which  claims  our  attention  is 
of  great  celebrity, — ^Rembrandt  Gerretz,  or 
Rembrandt  van  Rhyn,  so  called  fiK>m  the 
house  of  hb  birth,  was  bom  near  Leyden,  in 
1606.  We  have  already  mentioned  thb  great 
master's  name  as  the  author  of  six  celebrated 
pieces,  produced  solely  by  the  etching  needle. 
According  to  M.  Bartsch,  the  works  of  this 
artist  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  seventy 
pieces.  One  of  his  peculiar  merits  was  his 
being  so  perfect  a  master  of  chiaroscuro. 
The  portraits  of  himself  were  very  numerous, 
amounting  to  twenty-seven.  The  most  pele- 
braied  of  these  is  that  with  a  sabre ;  but  his 
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chePd'oeuvre  is  the  ^^ Hundred  Guilders'' 
print,  so  named  torn  that  sum  (equal  to  about 
10/.)  being  given  for  an  impression  soon  after 
its  publication.  It  is  a  very  exquisite  com- 
position, representing  our  Saviour  healing 
the  sick  multitude.  His  portraits,  however, 
are  generally  considered  his  best  efforts.  John 
George  van  Uliet,  of  Delft,  John  Lievens,  of 
Leyden,  Ferdinand  Bol,  and  some  others, 
were  amongst  the  numerous  pupils  of  Rem- 
brandt, who  successfully  trod  in  the  footsteps 
of  their  master.  Adrian  van  Ostade,  bom  at 
Lubeck  in  1610,  is  considered  next  to  Rem- 
brandt in  the  strength  and  character  he  threw 
into  his  plates.  They  amount  to  about  fifty, 
and  are  held  in  great  estimation.  Anthony 
Waterloo,  of  Utrecht,  some  authors  say  Am- 
sterdam, bom  in  1612,  was  considered  a  very 
great  master  by  the  Dutch  school  in  his  par- 
ticular style  of  engraving.  His  habits  of  in- 
temperance carried  him  off  in  the  zenith  of 
his  rame,  so  that  although  he  bestowed  a  far 
greater  portion  of  his  time  on  engraving  than 
painting,  yet  his  plates  do  not  amount  to  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Good  impres- 
sions of  his  works  are  scarce,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  more  delicate  etchings  of 
his  plate  being  too  slenderly  bit  in  ;  so  that 
when  the  plate  began  to  wear,  portions  soon 
disappeared. 

We  come  now  to  the  celebrated  Paul  Pot- 
ter, bom  at  Amsterdam  in  1635.  The  few; 
etchings  he  executed  are  greatly  admired  for 
the  correctness  of  their  execution.  The  in- 
de&tigable  attention  he  paid  to  his  canvass 
ruined  his  health,  and  he  died  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-nine.  The  works  of  CarJ^lu 
Jardin,  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1635,  are  well 
known  for  the  tmth  and  beauty  with  which 
they  are  executed.  Albert  van  £verdin|;en 
and  Francis  de  Neve  were  considered  admira- 
ble etchers  of  historical  landscapes.  The 
former  obtained  the  name  of  the  Salvator 
Rosa  of  the  north,  from  the  circumstance  of 
his  being  detained  Ibr  more  than  a  year  in 
Norway  by  shipwreck,  and  his  painting  many 
stormy  and  rocky  scenes.  He  also  illustrat- 
ed, with  fifty-seven  etchings,  the  "  History 
of  the  Fox,"  a  satirical  poem.  In  Germany, 
amonfflt  the  first  class  of  chalcographers,  ap- 
pears John  Frederic  Bause,  bom  at  Halle,  m 
Saxony,  in  1738.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
a  self-taught  artist.  Several  of  his  historical 
plates  show  great  merit  Charles  Gutten- 
berg,  of  Nurembuig,  produced  some  very 
good  engravings,  in  Se  work  entitled  "  Voy- 
age Fittoresque  du  Royaume  de  Naples,"  by 
Abb6  St.  Nun.  There  are  few  other  masters 
of  any  note ;  we  wiU  therefore  mention  those 
who  come  under  the  second  class. 

The  fitmily  of  Merian,  of  Frankfort,  have 
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left  some  proofii  of  their  genius.  Matthew 
Merian,  the  &ther,  produced  some  very  good 
typographical  plates.  His  son,  who  applied 
himself  to  the  same  art,  was  held  in  great  re- 
pute. His  portrait  of  Dr.  Donne,  prefixed 
to  an  edition  of  that  author's  sermons,  in 
1640,  is  considered  very  good ;  hut  the  most 
eminent  of  the  family  was  the  sister,  Maria 
Syhilla.  Being  a  great  naturalist,  she  made 
a  voyage  to  Surinam,  much  to  the  detriment 
of  her  health,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
drawings  of  the  numerous  insects  and  plants 
peculiar  to  that  countiy.  On  her  return  she 
published  a  very  interesting  work  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  insects  of  Europe,  accompanied 
wi&  plates  firom  her  own  designs,  and  partly 
executed  by  herself.  Her  death  was  sadly 
premature,  and  her  two  daughters,  who  were 
as  skilful  in  flower  painting  as  herself,  com- 
pleted the  series. 

The  KuseU  family  at  Augsburg  were  held 
in  much  repute  in  their  native  city.  Mel- 
chior,  the  father,  executed  about  one  hundred 
and  forty-eight  plates,  chiefly  of  Italian  sea- 
ports and  other  views.  Jonas  Umbach,  John 
£lias,  and  John  William  Maur,  of  Stiasburg, 
are  contemporary  names,  whose  woiks  de- 
serve much  attention.  Samuel  Botschild, 
who  was  bom  at  Sangerhausen,  in  1640, 
gained  great  reputation  at  Dresden.  His 
talents  procured  him  the  appointment  of 
painter  to  the  court  of  Dresden,  and  also 
keeper  of  the  Electoral  Galleiy.  His  etch- 
ings on  historical  subjects  were  well  executed 
and  displayed  great  original  talent. 

The  French  school  produced  many  emi- 
nent artists  during  the  seventeenth  and  follow- 
ing centuries,  and  the  graphic  art  met  with 
great  encouragement  from  the  court.  A  cu- 
rious prejudice  existed  amongst  the  masters 
of  that  period  against  etching,  and  it  was  very 
tardily  adopted.  We  have  a  far  mote  nu- 
merous list  of  names  under  the  first  class  of 
Parisian  artists,  and  the  art  was  especially 
fostered  in  that  city,  for  the  most  eminent 
engravers  in  France  were  generally  bom  at 
Paris,  where  they  settled  during  their  life- 
time, and  mostly  died  there.  Francois  Cha- 
veau,  bom  in  1618,  was  first  of  all  veiy  emi- 
nent as  a  burinist,  but  he  afterwards  adopted 
the  etching  needle.  His  works  show  great 
force  and  character,  but  are  hastily  executed. 
More  than  three  thousand  prints  were  the 
result  of  his  exertions.  Gabrielle  Perelle 
was  eminent  as  a  landscape  engraver,  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  two  sons,  Adam 
and  Nicholas,  produced  some  very  excellent 
plates,  mostly  from  his  own  designs.  Amongst 
other  productions  by  this  master  was  a  satiri- 
cal pnnt  after  a  design  by  Richer,  represent- 
ing, in  a  burlesque  manner,  the  taking  of 


Anas  by  the  FVench,  in  1642.  The  good 
citizens  had  put  up  the  following  inscriptioB 
on  their  gates : — 

^'  qjSASD  L£8  FRANCJdB  PBENDBOMT  AUUS, 
LE8  SOUSIS  MANGERONT  LES  CHATS." 

Upon  the  place,  however,  bemg  taken,  the 
enemy  merely  took  away  the  sbgle  letter  p 
from  the  inscription.  Claudine  B.  Stella, 
bom  at  Lyons  in  1634,  an  eminent  female 
artist,  produced  some  very  beautiful  engrav- 
ings after  Nicholas  Poussin.  Her  sisters,  An- 
toinette and  Fran^oise,  were  also  very  talent- 
ed. After  her  we  have  the  names  of  Guil- 
laume  Vallet,  Sebastien  le  Clerc,  Louis  de 
Gh&tillon,  contemporary  and  talented  artists. 
Gerard  Audran,  bom  at  Lyons  in  1640,  per- 
petuated the  fame  of  Le  Bnm  by  his  cele- 
brated plates  of  the  *^  Battles  of  Alexander."* 
The  series  was  completed  with  a  single  plate 
by  Gerard  Edelink.  Gerard  Audran  bad 
numerous  pupils,  who  form  a  great  portion  of 
the  present  list.  There  is  one  more  whom 
we  must  mention,  Laurent  Cars,  who  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  engravers  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  produced  numerous 
subjects  fit>m  Ri^ud,  Le  Moine,  Boucher, 
and  Watteau.  The  most  beautiful  of  his 
works  is  his  '^Hercules  and  Omphale.'' 

In  the  second  class  we  have  an  immense 
number  of  eminent  names,  belong^g  chiefly 
to  the  eighteenth  and  subsequent  centuries. 
Anterior  to  this  period,  about  1570,  we  have 
Jaques  Perisin  or  Persinus,  and  J.  Tortoiel. 
The  former  executed  some  plates,  but  in  a 
very  inferior  manner,  and  the  latter  produced 
some  rather  better  ones,  representing  the 
wars  of  the  Huguenots.  We  mention  these 
merely  to  show  the  earliest  period  at  which 
the  etching  needle  was  first  made  use  of  by 
the  French,  which  was  half  a  century  later 
than  their  more  enterprising  neighbours. 
Very  soon  after,  however,  we  have  Claude 
Vignon,  bom  at  Tours,  in  1590,  who,  al- 
though more  remarkable  as  a  painter,  yet  has 
led  behind  him  some  veiy  exceUent  etchings. 
Nicholas  Chaperon,  a  provincial  artist,  bom 
in  1596,  while  he  was  at  Rome,  engraved  all 
the  pictures  in  the  Vatican,  entitied  '*  Rafia- 
elle^  Bible.''  Few  artists  have  rivalled  him 
in  the  execution  of  this  work.  Michael  Cor- 
neille  the  elder,  bom  at  Orleans,  in  1603, 
was  one  of  the  original  twelve  members  of 
the  Royal  Academy  at  Paris.     Comeille,  to- 

f  ether  with  his  son,  were  much  employed  by 
louis  Quatorze,  and  they  both  executed  some 
very  fine  etchings  after  Kaflaelle  and  the  Ca- 
racci,  with  many  more  from  their  own  de- 
signs. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  name  of 
Abraham  Bosse  in  our  ibraier  part    He  was 
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the  author  of  a  work  eotitled  ^  La  Mantle 
de  graver  d  P  Eau  forte J^  His  style  is  very 
spirited,  and  his  peculiar  excellence  consists 
in  the  manner  in  which  he  finished  his  plates 
with  the  graver.  GaUot  is  supposed  to  be 
the  person  that  he  imitated,  but  his  actual 
instructor  is  not  known*  After  Bosse  we 
have  a  long  list  of  names,  whom,  although 
eminent,  we  are  compelled  to  pass  over,  but 
we  must  not  omit  Sebastian  Bourdon,  b<»ii  at 
Montpelier,  in  1616.  He  was  eminent  as  a 
painter,  and  his  engravings  conveyed  the 
same  imprssaion  as  tl^  works  on  his  canvass. 
He  possessed  great  power  in  harmoni^g 
his  subjects,  and  his  attention  to  chiaroscuro 
was  very  great.  His  plates  are  much  valued 
by  collectors.  Jacques  Rousseau,  bom  at 
Pans,  in  1626,  bemg  a  Protestant,  was 
obl^ed  to  fly  from  the  persecution  of  Louis 
Quatorze,  and  took  refuge  in  England.  The 
Duke  of  Montague  patronized  hun,  and  em- 
ployed him  to  decorate  Montague  House. 
He  bestowed  a  great  deal  of  time  upon  en- 
graving, and  his  etchings  are  considered  very 
beautiKiL  We  cannot  omit  the  well-de- 
served encomium  Mr.  Gilpin  passes  upon 
this  artist  ''  Having,"  said  he,  '^  escsqped  the 
rage  of  persecution  himself,  he  made  it  his 
study  to  lessen  the  sufferings  of  his  distressed 
brethren  by  distributing  among  them  the 
greatest  part  of  his  gains." 

Joseph  Parrocel  was  a  great  master  of 
chiaroscuro,  and  his  style  was  masteriy  and 
bold.  He  executed  numerous  battle-pieces, 
but  inferior  to  those  of  the  celebrated  Jacques 
Courtois,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Bour- 
guigncm.  So  enthusiastic  was  he. in  his 
stupes,  that  his  custom  was  to  attend  an 
army  and  sketch  the  various  skirmishes  and 
sieges.  In  Italy  his  pencil  procured  him 
great  fame,  and  some  of  our  readers  will  re- 
cognize his  Italianized  appeUation  of  Cortese, 
or  II  Borgognone.  Raimond  de  la  Fage,  of 
the  same  period,  was  most  happy  in  his  de- 
signs and  his  execution  of  them.  His  friend 
Carlo  Maratti  had  so  high  an  opinion  of  him 
that  he  declared  he  would  give  up  the  art 
« if  La  Fage'8  painting  equaUsd  ta  Page's 
drawing." 

There  is  a  numerous  list  of  Spanish  en- 
gravers, who  were  chiefly  of  Madrid,  Seville, 
Valencia  and  Zaragoza,  but  as  we  have  not 
space  to  dwell  upon  their  merits,  we  will 
give  a  quotation,  which  has  ahready  been 
published,  fiK)m  the  Diccionario  de  laa  Bellas 
Jlriesy  by  D.  Cean  Bermudez: — 

"  The  art  of  copper-plate  engraviDg  in  Spaiii 
may  be  truly  said  to  date  its  rise  from  the  Aca« 
demy  of  San  Fernando.  The  fathers  of  the  art 
in  that  country  were  directors  of  the  Academy. 
It  is  true  that  the  appointment  of  Engraver  to 


the  Einj|^*s  Cabinet  had  been  previously  held  by 
meritorious  artists,  but  their  manner  of  execut- 
ing copper-plate  -was  more  the  result  of  their 
own  genius  than  of  any  received  principles  of 
the  art  The  first  teacher  of  the  elements  of 
engraving  was  D.  Manuel  Salvador  Carmona, 
one  of  the  students  under  the  association  pre- 
paiatoiy  to  the  foundation  of  the  Academy,  who 
was  sent  to  Paris  with  a  pension  from  the  king 
to  learn  engraving.  At  the  same  time,  and 
with  the  same  encouragement,  D.  Juan  de  la 
Cruz  and  D.  Tomas  Lopez  were  at  Paris  learn- 
ing to  engrave  architecture,  geographical  maps, 
and  ornamental  plates.  Besides  efforts  abroad, 
the  academy  received  every  possible  benefit  fi'om 
one  of  its  directors,  D.  Juan  Bamabe  Palomino, 
who,  without  quitting  Spain,  bad  acquired  for 
himself  the  art  of  engraving  in  a  style  which 
combines  correctness  with  great  clearness  and 
lightness.  He  distributed  to  each  of  three  pu- 
pils out  of  the  number  under  his  tuition,  an  an- 
nual prize  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  ducats,  to  be 
conferred  after  a  &ir  competition  among  the 
candidates;  and  he  added,  in  1760,  a  general 
premium,  according  to  the  advancement  of  the 
art,  in  its  application  to  works  of  painting,  ar- 
chitecture, and  sculpture.  Lastly,  that  no  ad- 
vantage should  be  wanting  to  give  full  effect  to 
these  arrangements,  and  to  the  progress  of  the 
students,  two  of  the  academy  were,  in  1763, 
sent  to  Paris  with  a  pension  tram  the  kinff  to 
learn  the  mode  of  printing  from  copper-plate, 
and  of  preparing  and  manufacturing  every  re- 
quisite for  this  important  and  long  neglected 
object." 

From  this  eactract  our  readers  will  observe 
that  the'  Spanish  school  made  no  inconsidera- 
ble progress  in  the  art,  and  that  much  at- 
tention and  patronage  was  bestowed  upon  it. 

The  English  school  of  engraving  is  cer- 
tainly indebted  to  our  foreign  neighbours  for 
the  early  foundation  of  the  bright  and  lasting 
fame  which  it  possesses  at  present.  We  re- 
marked in  our  last  number,  that  the  efforts  of 
the  early  English  masters  who  solely  employ- 
ed the  burin,  were  so  inferior  that  we  passed 
them  over  without  any  comment.  There  are 
many  however,'  like  true  Englishmen,  who 
have  contended,  even  in  the  earlier  sta^s  of 
the  art,  that  we  were  by  no  means  inferior  to 
other  nations.  Evelyn,  in  his  SculpturOj 
contends  that  William  Lightfix»t  who  was 
employed  as  an  architect  in  the  building  of  the 
Royal  Exchange,  but  whose  name  as  an  en- 
mver  is  not  recognized,  was  nearly  equal  to 
W  ierinx.  The  engravers  of  the  time  of  Pope 
and  Addison  were  looked  upon  as  men  of  great 
talent,  although  really  but  mediocre.  Our 
readers  will  remember  the  well-known  lines 
that  Pope  addressed  to  that  inferior  artist 
Chtf  les  Jervas,  who  gave  that  poet  some  in- 
struction in  drawing  and  painting. 

*'  Oh !  lasting  as  thy  ooIootb  may  they  shine ; 
Free  as  thy  stroke,  yet  faoltlesa  as  thy  lines 
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New  er  aces  yearly,  like  thy  works  display, 
Soft  withoat  weakness ;  witnout  gkring,  gay.". 

The  lines  on  Kneller,  who  could  neither 
draw  nor  colour,  are  still  stronger.  Pope  was 
not  fortunate  in  the  "Art  of  criticism"  on 
painting.  We  cannot  be  surprised  at  a  little 
vanity  being  implanted  in  the  breast  of  the 
artist  who  was  complimented  in  this  style. 
An  anecdote  is  related  of  him  that  he  nad 
copied  a  picture  by  Titian,  and  when  he  had 
completed  it,  was  so  extremely  delighted  with 
the  &ncied  superiority  of  his  work  over  the 
original,  that  he  exclaimed  in  a  commiserat- 
ing tone  of  voice  for  the  pass6  Titian  (which 
we  are  quite  sure  must  have  consoled  that 
master,  could  he  have  heard  it) — "Ah !  poor 
little  Tit !  how  he  would  stare !"  We,  how- 
ever, have  not  time  to  criticize  these  little  va- 
nities of  the  early  masters,  but  must  turn  our 
attention  io  the  more  solid  talents  of  those  of 
a  later  period.  We  have  more  than  eighty 
names  of  the  first  class,  of  whom  we  will  no- 
tice the  most  remarkable.  The  earliest  art- 
ist that  claims  our  attention  is  Wenceslaus 
Hollar,  bom  at  Prague  in  1607.  He  was  of 
an  ancient  Bohemian  &mily,  and  originally 
brought  up  for  the  profesmon  of  the  law. 
Disturbances  in  his  own  country  compelled 
him  to  take  refuge  in  Frankfort.  The  Earl 
of  Arundel,  during  an  embassy  to  Ferdinand 
the  Second,  happened  to  meet  Hollar  at  Co- 
logne, and  becune  his  patron,  and  on  his  re- 
turn to  England  introduced  him  to  Charles 
the  First.  He  had  a  great  attachment  for  his 
rojral  master,  and  interested  himself  so  much 
in  his  cause  that  he  was  taken  prisoner  at 
Basipg-house  in  Hampshire.  On  his  release, 
he  took  up  his  residence  at  Antwerp,  where 
he  employed  his  time  in  engraving  chiefly 
from  the  collection  of  his  former  patron  the 
Earl  oi  Arundel,  who  had  also  removed  to 
tiiat  city.  In  1652,  he  returned  to  London, 
and  met  with  greater  encouragement,  but  the 
plague  and  the  great  fire  of  London  again 
threw  him  back,  and  caused  still  further  dis- 
appointments. He  was  employed  by  govern- 
ment in  1658  to  make  some  drawings  of  the 
town  of  Tangiers,  together  with  tiie  forts, 
which  he  afterwards  engraved. 

During  his  voyage  to  England,  the  vessel 
was  engaged  by  seven  Algerine  corsairs  off 
Cadiz,  and  after  a  gallant  struggle,  in  which 
the  pirates  were  beaten  off,  she  continued  her 
voyage.  Hollar  escaped  unwounded,  and  on 
his  return  commemorated  the  action  by  a 
very  clever  ei^graving.  For  his  labour  of 
two  years  he  received  only  a  hundred  pounds, 
and  that  with  much  delay,  and  after  many 
humble  petitions  fi'om  tne  poor  engraver. 
The  life  of  this  industrious  man  ended  in  pe- 


came  to  seize  upcm  the  little  rannant  of  ftir- 
niture  he  poBseaied,  were  requested  by  him 
io  leave  his  bed  an  hour  or  two  longer,  "  and 
then  to  remove  him  to  the  prison  of  the 
grave."  He  executed  about  two  thousand 
four  hundred  prints  with  boldness  and  free- 
dom, embracing  eveiy  department  of  the  art. 
We  have  another  instance  of  an  artist  adher- 
ing to  the  fortunes  of  Charles  the  First,  in 
William  Faithome,  the  elder,  of  Lc»idon. 
He  was  the  pupil  of  Robert  Peake,  a  pain- 
ter and  printseUer,  afterwards  knighted  by 
Charles,  and  who  eventually  obtained  the  rank 
of  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  the  royal  army. 
He  persuaded  his  pupil  to  join  the  service, 
and  they  partook  to  a  certam  degree  of  the 
sotTows  of  their  master.  Faithome's  engrav- 
ings in  portraits  are  admirably  executed. 
Geoi^ge  Vertue,  bom  in  1684i,  was  the  pupil 
of  Michael  Vander  Gucht.  He  studied  seven 
years  under  this  master,  and  thou  commenc- 
ed working  on  his  own  account  He  con- 
tinued his  studies  for  some  yean  in  the  Aca- 
demy of  Painting  instituted  in  1711,  and 
thence  became  inde&tigable  in  every  branch 
of  the  art.  All  his  works  are  executed  with 
great  accuracy,  but  they  want  spirit  and 
force.    Amongst  his  varied  woiks  are  bis  en* 

Savings  of  the  Kings  of  England,  for  Rapines 
istoiy,  and  for  many  yean  he  engraved  the 
Oxford  Almanack.  Simon  Francis  Ravenet^ 
one  of  Hogarth's  assistants,  was  bom  at  Pa- 
ris, in  1706.  He  engraved  several  portraits 
after  Reynolds,  and  various  historical  pieces 
after  Titian,  Veronese,  Guido,  Guercino, 
A.  Caracci,  N.  Poussin,  Rembrandt,  and  other 
masters.  His  style  is  remarkable  for  brillian- 
cy of  execution.  His  son  as  well  as  pupil, 
Simon  Ravenet,  went  to  Paris,  and  continued 
his  studies  under  J.  Boucher.  From  thence 
he  visited  Parma,  where  he  finally  settled. 
It  was  here  that  he  executed  his  magnificent 
undertaking  of  engraving  the  whole  of  Cor- 
reggio's  works  in  that  city,  which  he  accom- 

?li£ed  between  the  years  1779  and  17S5. 
.  B.  Chatelain,  bom  in  1710,  was  a  very 
bright  genius,  but  unfortunately  dissolute  and 
desultory  in  his  habits.  His  works  show  a 
power  of  desim  and  execution  which  is  quite 
surprising.  He  occupied  hims^  chiefly  in 
landscapes,  many  of  them  being  after  Gaspar 
Poussin.  His  pupil,  Francis  Vivares,  was  ra- 
ther superior  to  his  master,  and  became  one 
of  the  finest  landscape  engravers  of  that  pe« 
riod.  His  best  are  after  Claude  Lorraine, 
and  we  are  told  that  in  some  of  his  happiest 
efforts  he  never  even  saw  the  original  pic« 
ture,  and  yet  fi^m  his  consummate  skill  he 
gave  all  the  light  and  fresh  beauties  of  that 
painter. 


Bury,  and,  on  his  death-bed,  the  bailiffs  whol     Sir  Robert  Strange,  bom  at  the  Orkneys 
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in  1721,  is  considered  the  most  eminent  mss- 
ter  (^that  time.  It  is  remariced  of  him  that 
he  never  seemed  to  have  known  mediocrity. 
He  made  considerable  progress  in  drawing  m 
his  earfy  days  under  Cooper,  a  drawing-mas- 
ter of  Edinburgh.  The  civil  wars  of  the 
young  Pretender  interrupted  his  studies,  and 
he  turned  his  steps  to\mds  Paris.  During 
his  journey  there,  he  made  some  stay  at  the 
Academy  at  Rouen,  and  carried  off  a  prize 
for  design.  On  his  arrival  at  Paris  he  be- 
came a  pupil  of  P.  Le  Bas,  and  under  him 
became  a  great  proficient  in  the  diy  point. 
More  than  fifty  plates  prove  with  what  great 
success  he  followed  up  his  studies.  In  1751 
he  returned  to  Lcmdon,  and  ten  years  after 
that  he  visited  Italy,  and  from  his  great  tal- 
ents was  received  with  acclamation  by  all 
the  memben  of  the  different  academies  of 
that  country.  Oeorge  the  Third  appointed 
him  his  engraver,  and  he  received  the  ho- 
nour of  knighthood  firom  his  sovereign's 
hand  in  17S7.  His  sovereign  participated 
deeply  in  the  high  sentiment  that  induced 
Strange  to  refuse  to  engrave  a  picture  for 
the  late  king  which  was  a  low  work  in  point 
of  art,  though  Lord  Bute  requested  it.  He 
died  five  years  after  this.  Strange's  peculiar 
talent  was  the  beauty,  delicacy,  and  consis- 
tency, and  the  expression  of  roundness  which 
he  gave  to  flesh.  The  life  of  William  Wool- 
let,  bom  at  Maidstone  in  1735,  was  a  re- 
markable contrast  to  many  of  his  brother 
artists;  It  passed  away  in  the  tranquil  pur- 
suit of  the  art,  unmixed  with  any  wild  or 
untoward  adventures.  He  was  the  pupil  of 
an  unknown  artist  named  Tinney,  and  re- 
ceived no  other  instruction.  He  was  excel- 
lent in  every  department  of  the  art  that  he 
undertook.  His  admirable  plate  of  the  Death 
of  Wolfe,  after  West,  procured  him  great 
fiime,  not  only  in  England,  but  also  abroad, 
and  raised  the  English  school  on  the  conti- 
nent to  a  higher  grade  of  estimation  than  it 
had  ever  before  attained.  His  landscapes 
after  Wilson  show  the  great  power  be  pos- 
sessed in  the  arrangement  of  his  lines.  At 
the  same  period  we  find  William  Byrne,  an 
eminent  engraver  of  landscapes,  who  execut- 
ed some  beautiful  and  numerous  plates  after 
Domenichino,  Claude,  Wilson,  Keame,  Har- 
rington, &c.  We  close  our  notice  of  the 
masters  of  the  first  class  with  the  name  of 
John  Kevse  Sherwin,  bom  in  1746.  He 
was  appomted  engraver  to  the  king,  and  exe- 
cuted some  vefy  fine  portraits  after  Gainsbo- 
rough, Dance,  and  Reynolds,  besides  many 
historical  subjects  after  Poussin  Stodhart. 

In  the  list  of  the  second  class,  the  first  name 
is  John  Evelyn,  bomatWotton  in  Surrey,  in 
1630.  We  have  already  mentioned  this  gentle- 


man's name  as  die  author  of  the  wodc  e&titled 
'^  ScvlpturOj"  which  is  the  first  English  pub- 
lication on  the  subject  that  we  possess:  it 
contains  much  valuable  information.  In  a 
journey  firom  Rome  to  Naples,  he  etched  five 
plates  of  the  scenes  whicn  presented  them- 
selves as  he  was  on  the  road,  which  are  con- 
sidered well  executed.  Francis  Place  was 
another  engraver  of  the  same  period,  who 
has  executed  some  veiy  fine  etchings  after 
Barlow,  and  also  some  portraits  after  Kneller, 
Vandyke,  and  others.  He  was  originally 
brou^t  up  to  the  law,  but  abandoned  his 
professicm  for  his  favourite  art  He  had 
great  powers  of  execution,  but  a  sad  want 
of  application.  Lord  Oxford,  in  his  ''  Anec- 
dotes of  Painting,"  relates  that  Place  was 
offered  500/.  by  Charles  the  Second  to  draw 
the  royal  navy,  but  refused.  Sir  James 
Thomhill,  the  &ther-in-law  of  the  great 
Hogarth,  the  painter  of  the  dome  of  St 
Pbid's,  and  the  greatest  decorator  of  private 
dwellings  in  the  style  of  staircase  and  ceiling 
pictures,  among  English  artists,  executed 
some  veiy  good  etchings  with  much  boldness 
and  fi'eedom.  F.  Zuccherelli,  one  of  the 
early  members  of  our  Royal  Academy,  em- 
ployed himself  in  early  life  with  etching* 
George  Stubbs,  the  admirable  painter  of 
horses  of  that  period,  etched  all  his  own 
l^ates  for  "The  Anatomy  of  the  Horse." 
We  now  come  to  William  Hogarth,  bom  at 
LondcxQ  in  1697.  As  an  engraver  he  was 
more  remarkable  for  the  characteristic  points 
he  threw  into  his  figures,  than  for  his  atten-^ 
tion  to  the  arrangement  of  his  lines  or  the 
delicacy  of  his  lights  and  shades.  From  the 
extraordinary  demand  for  his  works,  he  had 
several  hands  to  assist  him.  Scotin,  Baron 
and  S.  Ravenet,  all  foreigners,  assisted  him 
in  his  "  Marriage  k  la  mode ;"  C.  Grignon, 
together  with  La  Cave  and  Aveline,  worked 
with  him  at  his  four  plates  of  "  The  Elec- 
tion.'' He  also  employed  some  of  the  ablest 
English  artists.  Woollet,  in  1759,  assisted 
him  in  his  illustrations  of  "  Tristram  Shan- 
dy ;"  and  Luke  Sullivan,  a  native  of  Ireland, 
an  artist  of  inuch  humour,  easily  seized  the 
droll  points  that  Hogarth  threw  with  so  much 
force  into  his  admirable  cliaracters,  and  proved 
a  very  usefiil  assistant. 

Edward  Brooker  was  very  happy  in  his 
engravings  of  architectural  views;  amongst 
his  best  works  is  a  plate  with  the  sections  of 
St.  Paul's  cathedral.  John  Boydell,  bom  at 
Dorrington  in  1719,  by  his  energy  and  tal- 
ents, contributed  greatly  to  the  improvement 
of  the  art.  His  father  brought  him  up  to 
his  own  business  as  a  land  surveyor,  but  he 
was  one  day  so  much,  attracted  with  the 
architectural  engravings  by  an  artist  of  the 
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name  of  Toms,  that  at  the  age  of  twenty-six 
he  repaired  to  London,  and  became  hia  pu- 
pil for  six  years.  After  that,  he  got  on  so 
rapidly  that  he  published  a  small  work  con- 
taining views  near  London,  and  about  Eng- 
land and  Wales.  From  this  commencement 
he  made  rapid  progress  towards  wealth  and 
distinction.  He  did  a  great  deal  of  business 
throughout  Europe,  in  prints,  and  amassed  a 
great  deal  of  money.  It  is  said  that  the 
French  Revolution  was  of  great  injury  to 
him,  so  much  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  dis- 
pose of  his  celebrated  Shakspeare  Gallery  by 
lottery,  when  he  had  intended  to  have  be- 
queathed it  to  his  country.  He  was  much 
respected,  not  only  by  his  brother  artists,  but 
also  by  his  fellow  citizens,  and  in  1770  was 
made  alderman  of  his  ward,  and  in  1791 
rose  to  the  dignity  of  lord  mayor.  William 
Elliott,  who  was  much  appreciated  as  a  land- 
scape engraver,  executed  many  plates  after 
Cuyp,  Rosa  da  Tivoli,  Polemberg,  and  others. 
James  Basire,  bom  at  London,  in  1740,  was 
a  very  good  historical  engraver,  and  executed 
some  works  after  Reynolds,  Wilson,  and 
West.  He  is  remarkable  as  having  produced 
the  largest  plate  that  was  ever  executed  at 
that  period ;  a  print  twenty-seven  inches  by 
forty-seven,  from  the  picture  at  Windsor, 
representing  "The  Field  of  the  Cloth  of 
Gold."  We  have  one  other  name  to  men- 
tion of  this  period,  Hamlet  Winstanley,  who 
was  a  pupil  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.  He 
visited  Italy,  and  on  his  return  to  England 
applied  himself  to  engraving.  He  executed 
a  set  of  prints  from  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's. 
There  are  also  more  than  twenty  different 
prints  by  this  artist,  after  Titian,  Tintoretto, 
P.  Veronese,  Guido,  and  C.  Maratti,  and 
others.  ^The  elder  Winstanley  was  the  unfor- 
tunate projector  and  builder  of  the  Eddy- 
stone  lighthouse ;  he  perished  in  the  ruins 
during  the  great  storm  of  1703,  which  swept 
almost  every  vestige  into  the  deep. 

Such  were  the  most  fiunous  artists  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  compound  chalco- 
graphy previous  to  the  nineteenth  century. 
We  will  now  describe  the  other  modes  of 
engraving  which  have  been  practised  with 
more  or  less  success ;  and  the  first  is  an  old 
method  entitled  Opus  Mallei,  which  was 
performed  by  a  punch  and  mallet,  and 
which  is  very  seldom,  if  ever,  used  in  any 
country.  It  Was  originally  designed  to  imi- 
tate chalk  drawings,  but  the  process  seldom 
repaid  the  artist  for  the  time  and  ti'ouble  he 
expended  in  it.  The  outline  was  traced  on 
the  copper  in  the  usual  manner.  The  artist 
then  proceeded  with  a  series  of  small  steel 
punches  to  mark  out  the  various  outlines  in 
bis  picture,  and  the  shadings  were  beaten  in 


with  the  punch  in  the  same  manner.  The 
number  of  prints  which  a  plate  of  this  kind 
would  yield  is  but  small;  not  m<»*e  than 
from  a  slightly  etched  plate.  The  printing 
ink  adhering  unevenly  from  the  rough  surfiice 
thrown  up  by  the  punch,  the  impressions  are 
of  course  by  no  means  clear.  M.  Bartsch 
mentions  four  artists  who  were  worthy  of 
mention  in  this  style  of  engraving,  particu- 
larly Giulio  Campagnola,  of  about  1500, 
who  executed  a  print  of  "  John  the  Baptist 
holding  a  Cup." 

The  mvention  of  Mezzotinto  is  ascribed 
by  Lord  Orford  and  Vertue  to  Prince  Ru« 
pert ;  but  Baron  Heineken  considers  that  the 
first  idea  of  it  was  conceived  by  Ludwig  vcm 
Siegen,  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  service  of 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  He  executed  a  p(H> 
trait  of  the  Princess  of  Hesse,  which  is  dated 
1643,  seventeen  years  before  the  discovery  is 
said  to  have  been  made  by  Prince  Rupert. 
It  is  further  stated,  that  Pnnce  Rupert  learnt 
the  secret  fix)m  von  Siegen,  and  brought  it 
with  him  into  this  countiy  as  his  own,  when 
he  came  over  with  Charles  the  Second  at  the 
Restoration.  Some  again  contend,  that 
Rembrandt  was  the  author  of  it,  but  M, 
Bartsch,  we  conceive,  shows  very  clearly 
that  he  had  no  claim  to  it. 

Before  we  remark  upon  the  progress  this 
portion  of  the  art  has  made,  or  upon  those 
masters  who  have  made  themselves  eminent 
by  following  it,  we  will  give  a  short  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  performed. 

The  tools  which  are  used  in  this  process 
are,  first,  an  instrument  called  a  berceau  or 
cradle.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  points,  like 
the  extreme  ends  of  a  small-tooth  comb, 
to  which  a  handle  is  attached  at  the  top. 
These  are  not  in  a  line,  but  form  a  portion 
of  a  circle,  of  which  the  radius  is  six  inches : 
this,  therefore,  will  be  similar  to  the  support 
of  a  child's  cradle,  and  when  used  in  an  up- 
right position,  is  rocked  backwards  and  for^ 
wards  on  the  plate,  having  the  effect  of  plough- 
ing up  the  sur&ce  j  hence  its  name  of  cra- 
dle. The  other  tools  are  scrapers,  shading- 
tools,  and  roulettes.  The  last  named  instru- 
ments are  similar  to  the  rowel  of  a  spur,  and 
are  used  to  work  off  any  additional  part  of 
the  surfece  of  the  copper.  The  plate,  after 
being  polished  in  the  usual  manner,  is  divided 
equally  by  lines  of  soft  chalk  parallel  to  each 
other,  the  distance  between  each  line  being 
equal  to  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  &ce  <^ 
the  cradle.  This  instrument  is  then  placed 
between  the  two  first  lines  at  the  top  of  the 
plate,  and  wcnked  backwards  and  forwards  in 
the  same  direction.  This  must  be  done  very 
steadily,  until  the  operatcH:  has  completely 
ploughcKd  up  the  sur&ce  of  the  plate.    He 
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thuB  goes  on  from  line  to  line  until  the  whole 
of  the  plate  has  heen  operated  upon.  Other 
lines  are  then  chalked  down  at  right  angles 
to  the  former  ones,  and  the  same  treatment 
of  the  plate  is  pursued  in  the  new  direction. 
A  third  order  of  lines  is  then  drawn  diago- 
nally, and  the  same  process  with  the  cradle 
is  observed.  When  this  operation  is  com- 
pleted, the  plate  is  said  to  have  undergone 
one  turn,  in  order  to  produce  a  very  dark 
and  uniform  ground,  the  plate  must  undergo 
a  repetition  of  this  tedious  process  at  least 
twenty  times. 

M.  Bartsch  says,  that  a  plate  of  two  feet 
long  and  eight  inches  broad  requires  three 
weeks  to  produce  a  jet-black  impression,  and 
a  lareer  plate  sometimes  more  than  a  month. 
In  oUier  kinds  of  engraving  the  artist  has  a 
clear  burnished  surface  to  work  on,  and  his 
business  is  to  work  up  his  intended  ^ect  by  a 
series  of  lines  arranged  according  to  what  he 
wishes  to  represent;  but  in  mezzotinto  en- 
graving the  process  of  producing  the  picture 
is  perfectiy  the  reverse.  Here  the  operator 
has  a  per&ctiy  black  surface  to  work  upon, 
and  his  object  is  to  arrive  at  the  middle  tints 
and  extreme  lights  by  removing  more  or  less 
of  the  grained  surface  of  the  plate.  This  is 
effected  with  scrapers  of  different  sizes.  The 
strongest  lights  are  taken  out  first,  and  many 
parts,  where  gr^&t  clearness  is  required,  are 
burnished.  The  different  degrees  of  shading 
are  then  introduced,  and  afterwards  the  re- 
flected lights.  We  have  few  instances  now 
of  pure  mezzotinto  bemg  executed.  The 
outiine  of  the  subject  is  almost  alwap  l^d  in 
with  a  strong  bold  etching,  which  gives 
greater  effect,  and  relieves  that  extreme  soft- 
ness which  has  been  complained  of  in  this 
branch  of  engraving.  Its  peculiar  advantages, 
however,  consist  in  the  soft  gradations  of  light, 
so  that  a  good  mezzotinto  print  appears  as  if 
it  were  executed  with  the  brush.  The  num- 
ber of  impressions  that  can  be  taken  from  a 
plate  are  about  150 ;  but  by  woridng  up  the 
plate  again,  after  every  50  copies  have  been 
taken  off,  some  400  or  500  can  be  obtained. 
The  immediate  foUowers  of  Von  Siegen  are 
Johann  Frederich  van  Eltz,  and  his  pupil 
Johann  Jacob  Kremer,  of  about  1656  ;  also 
Johann  Jacobb,  bom  at  Vienna  in  1733,  with 
various  others,  the  last  of  whom  is  Vinzenz 
Kinioger,  professor  of  mezzotinto  in  the  Aca- 
demy at  Vienna.  Wallerant  Vaillant,  bom 
at  Lisle  in  1623,  accompanied  Prince  Rupert 
to  England,  and  he  v^as  there  instracted  by 
the  prince  in  the  art ;  he  afterwards  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  obtained  ^eat  success  in  por- 
traits. Abraham  Bloolebng,  bom  at  Amster- 
dam in  1634,  came  to  England  in  1673,  and 
proved  himself  to  be  a  very  clever  and  in- 


dustrious artist.  He  was  accompanied  by 
his  brother-in-law,  Gerard  Valch,  who  exe* 
cuted  so  excellent  an  enmving  of  the  Duchess 
of  Mazarin,  that  Lord  Orfbrd  pronounced  it 
to  be  the  finest  print  he  had  ever  seen; 
Amongst  the  Fleimsh  and  Dutch  artists  we 
may  mention  John  van  Hugtenburg,  bom  at 
Haerlem  in  1645,  &mous  for  battie  scenes. 
Comelius  Trovet,  termed  the  Dutch  Watteau, 
was  bom  at  Amsterdam  in  1697,  and  died  in 
1750,  and  Peter  Schenck  executed  the  por- 
traits of  the  British  sovereigns,  and  also  about 
a  hundred  views  near  Rome.  We  pass  over, 
fit>m  their  paucitv  in  numbers,  the  Italian 
and  French  schools,  and  we  now  proceed  to 
the  English.  The  first  name  of  any  conse- 
quence is  that  of  Henry  Lutterel,  bom'  at 
Dublin  in  1650.  Lord  Orford  gives  a  de- 
scripticm  of  the  manner  in  which  he  acauired 
the  art,  in  his  ^^  Anecdotes  of  Fainting. 

"He  was  bred,*'  says  his  lordship,  "at  New 
Inn,  but  abandoned  the  law.  He  set  himself  to 
discorer  the  secret,  for  so  it  then  was,  and  laid 
his  grounds  by  a  roller,  which  succeeded  toler- 
ably, but  not  to  his  satisfaction.  He  then  per^ 
snaded  his  friend  Lloyd,  who  kept  a  print-shop 
near  the  Strand,  to  bribe  one  Blois  (who  laid 
ffroundsfor  Blooleling  and  was  returning  to  Hol- 
land) to  disclose  the  mystery.  Lloyd  for  forty 
shillings  purchased  the  secret,  but  refused  to 
make  it  known  to  Lutterel,  on  which  they  quar- 
relled. Meantime  Isaac  Becket,  a  calico  printer, 
found  means  of  inducing  Lloyd  ^who  was  ignor^ 
ant  how  to  put  his  knowledge  into  practice)  to 
accept  of  his  services.  And  Lutterel  having 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Paul  van  Somer  learnt 
from  him  the  whole  process.  Becket,  getting 
into  difl&culties,  was  assisted  by  Lutterel,  ana 
they  became  intimate;  but  Becket,  on  his  max^ 
riage  afterwards  to  a  woman  of  fortune,  set  up 
for  himself  and  employed  Lutterel,  who  was 
the  better  draughtsman,  to  assist  him.*' 

This  was  considered  the  first  introduction 
of  mezzotinto  engraving  into  England.  James 
M'Ardell,  bom  in  Ireland  in  1710,  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  eminent  artists  of  that 
time.  He  has  executed  a  number  of  plates 
after  Vandyke,  Rubens,  Rembrandt  ana  Mu- 
rillo,  and  many  portraits  after  Reynolds,  Zof- 
fany,  and  others.  Thomas  Beard  was  ano- 
ther Irishman  who  was  a  very  good  artist. 
Richard  Houstcm  showed  the  same  talents  as 
M^Ardell,  and  executed  some  excellent  por- 
traits after  Reynolds,  Rembrandt,  and  others. 
Valentine  Green,  bom  in  Warwickshire,  in 
1739,  was  brought  up  to  the  studjr  of  the  law, 
but  soon  abandoned  that  profession,  and  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  study  of  mezzotinto  en- 
gravii^.  Without  any  otiier  aid  than  his  ovm 
talents  he  rose  to  a  very  high  grade  in  the 
art,  and  executed  many  admirable  prints  after 
West— the  most  striking  amongst  these  is  his 
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Hamubal  and  Segulus.    He  produced  abo 

maoy  portraits  after  Reynolds,  Romney,  and 
Zoffimy.    He  employed  himself  most  success- 
fully &r  forty  years,  and  his  works  amount 
to  nearly  four  hundred  plates.    In  1774,  he 
was  made  one  of  the  six  associate  engravers 
to  the  Royal  Academy.    Thomas  Watson, 
bom  at  London,  in  1750,  executed  some  very 
clever  portraits  after  Reynolds,  Lely,  Dance, 
&C.,  and  also  some  historical  subjects  after 
Rembrandt  and  Correggio.     John  Raphael 
Smith,  bom  near  Derby,  about  1750,  was  the 
son  of  Thomas,  generally  called  Smith  of 
Derby,  who  was  me  celebrated  etcher  and 
painter    of  English    landscape.      Raphael 
Smith's  portraits,  after  Reynolds,  Northcote, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  are  much  prized. 
There  are  many  others  whom  we  might 
mention,  if  our  limits  would  allow  us,  but  we 
must  pass  them  over  with  the  exception  of 
the  well-known  name  of  Richard  Earlom, 
whose  portraits  after  Rembrandt,  Vand^e, 
&c.,  are  much  valued  by  collectors.    The 
art  also  was  much  indebted  to  him  for  the 
improvements  he  made  in  it.    He  was  the 
first  person  who  introduced  lines  and  dots, 
which  tended  to  give  greater  force  and  cha- 
racter to  certain  portions  of  the  picture.   Be- 
fore quitting  this  subject,  we  must  just  allude 
to  James  Christopher  Le  Blon's  method  of 
pnnting  mezzotinto  in  colours.    He  was  bom 
at  Frankfort,  in  1670,  and  was  a  pupil  of 
Carlo  Maratti.     After  working  some  time 
with  Bonaventura  van  Overbeck  at  Amster- 
dam, upon  miniatures,  he  came  to  England 
and  finished  some  large  pictures  according  to 
his  method,  which  we  are  about  to  describe. 
Lord  Orford  pronounced  them  to  be  "  very 
tolerable  copies  of  the  best  masters.*'    I^ 
however  did  not  meet  with  success  in  Lon- 
don, nor  was  his  invention  appreciated.    He 
publbhed,  in  1730,  an  account  of  his  process, 
and  ten  years  after  ended  his  hie  in  distress 
at  Paris.    His  plan  was  to  have  fi>r  every 
picture  at  least  three  plates,  one  for  red,  ano- 
ther for  yellow,  and  a  third  for  blue — some- 
times a  fourth  plate  was  required  ibr  black. 
The  mixture    of  any  of  these    primitive 
colours,  as  our  readers  well  know,  would 
produce  others,  according  to  the  proportion 
in  which  they  are  mixed.    It  was  requisite 
also  to  take  great  care  that  the  grainmg  of 
the  plate  was  proportioned  to  the  strengu  of 
the  colour  that  the  artist  wished  to  impress ; 
for  where  the  graining  was  too  rougn  the 
colour  would  siok  in,  and  too  dark  a  tone 
would  appear  in  the  impression.    The  plates 
therefore  required  more  care  in  working  up ; 
and  the  colours  used  were  transparent,  so  that 
one  would  show  through  the  odier.    As  we 
have  already  mentioned,  although  a  very  in- 


genious invention,  it  did  not  meet  with  that 

success  that  it  merited. 

Chalk  engraving  is  a  French  method  to 
imitate  drawin^i  in  chalk  of  different  studies 
and  subjects.  Three  French  artists  are  m^i- 
tioned,  who  have  shared  the  invention — G. 
E.  Demarteau,  bom  at  Liege,  in  1722,  who 
died  at  Paris,  in  1776 ;  Jean  Jacques  Fran* 
coLb,  bom  at  Nancy,  in  1717;  and  Louis 
Bonnet,  of  Paris,  bom  about  1735.  This 
style  is  more  especially  adapted  for  express- 
ing the  bold  hicid  lines  which  the  artist  pro- 
duces with  his  chalk  upon  paper. 

The  plate  is  prepared  in  the  same  way  as 
for  etching,  with  the  usual  ground  laid  on. 
Some  of  our  readers  may  have  observed  that 
the  stroke  made  by  a  chalk  pencil  consists  of 
a  series  of  dots,  for  the  chaUc  glances  along 
the  surfoce  of  the  grain  of  the  paper,  merelv 
marking  the  small  eminences  with  which  it 
comes  in  contact ;  and  the  coarser  the  grain 
of  the  paper,  the  larger  are  these  dots  in  any 
bold  shacung.  To  imitate  this,  therefore,  the 
plan  is  to  etch  in  a  series  of  dots,  large  or 
small,  according  to  the  boldneas  of  the  chalk 
line  the  artist  is  representing  in  the  picture. 
In  the  usual  manner  the  prominent  parts  of 
the  drawing  are  thus  brmight  out,  and  the 
etching  ground  is  removed ;  should  any  por- 
tions, on  examination,  prove  too  &int,  the 
stopping  mixture  is  applied,  and  the  dots  are 
rebitten.  After  this  me  other  portions  of  the 
picture  are  put  in  by  a  ccmstant  series  of 
dots.  The  mstruments  used  for  this  are  the 
graver  and  various  dotting  points.  So  nu- 
merous were  the  instraments  invented  for 
this  style,  that  a  c(»nplete  set  amounted  to 
forty.  M.  Bartsch  mentions  a  single,  double 
and  triple  etching  needle,  several  mattoix  or 
punches,  and  various  kinds  of  roulettes,  all 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  the  different 
kinds  of  dots  that  were  required.  Plates  in 
this  style  would  give  four  or  five  hundred 
good  impressions.  Common  printing  ink 
was  used  for  producing  black  impressions, 
and  bumt  sienna  for  red.  Many  prints  have 
so  closely  resembled  the  original  drawings 
that  it  was  di£Scult  to  distinguish  between  the 
two,  particularly  those  in  red  chalk.  The 
most  celebratea  artist  in  this  style  was  a 
gentleman  of  Amsterdam,  bom  about  the 
year  1732.  His  name  was  Comelius  Ploos 
van  Amstel.  He  executed,  for  his  own 
amusement,  a  very  large  and  interesting  col- 
lection of  plates  from  the  crayon  drawings  of 
the  roost  celebrated  Dutch  masters. 

The  English  method  of  dotting  is  only  an 
improvement  upon  the  French ;  the  dots  are 
rounder,  smaller,  and  more  closely  placed  to* 
gether,  as  if  they  were  executed  with  a 
punch,  while  those  of  the  French  are  rough 
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and  coarse,  and  irregularly  placed.  In  short, 
by  the  English  method  me  more  highly-fin- 
isned  chalk  drawings  may  be  imitated  with 
perfect  accuracy  and  great  clearness. 

M.  Bartsch  says  the  inyention  is  due  to 
Jacob  Bylaerl,  a  painter  and  eugrayer  of  Ley- 
den,  who  published  a  small  treatise  upon  it. 
Bartolozzi,  however,  who  then  resided  in 
London,  was  the  first  to  practise  it,  and  added 
many  valuable  Improvements  of  his  own,  and 
from  the  very  fine  plates  which  he  engraved, 
many  have  considered  him  the  inventor.  The 
demand  for  his  works  was  very  great,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  employ  many  of  his  pupils  to 
finish  some  of  his  plates. 

William  Wynne  Ryland  made  lumself 
eminent  in  this  style  of  engraving,  and  exe- 
cuted more  than  two  hundred  plates  with 
great  delicacy  and  beauty.  Mr.  Bartsch 
mentions  some  which  were  printed  in  colour- 
ed inks  as  being  little  infenor  to  miniature 
painting.  Joseph  Strutt,  bom  about  1745, 
the  author  erf  Tht  Dictionary  of  Engravers, 
executed  some  very  beautiful  plates. 

Aquatinta  engraving  was  invented  for  the 
imitation  of  drawings  which  have  been  wash- 
ed in  with  Indian  ink.  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  the  invention  is  due  to  a  French 
artist,  the  Abb'  de  St.  Non,  who  communi- 
cated it  to  his  friend  Jean  Baptiste  le  Prince, 
a  French  painter  of  some  talent.  Le  Prince 
offered  for  a  certain  sum  to  sell  the  secret. 
No  one,  however,  came  forward  to  claim  it, 
and  on  his  death-bed  he  communicated  the 
process  to  his  niece  and  heiress ;;  soon  after 
that  the  king  purchased  the  secret  for  the 
Academy,  by  settling  upon  her  an  annuity. 
The  following  is  the  mode  of  engraving  in 
aquatinta: — The  plate  is  prepared  in  the 
usual  manner,  ana  the  subject  is  etched  in. 
After  this,  the  plate  is  thoroughly  cleansed 
from  the  etching  ground,  and  a  liquid  com- 
posed of  resinous  gum  dissolved  in  highly 
rectified  spirits  of  wine  is  poured  on  the 
plate.  A  tittle  tin  trough  is  provided  with  a 
spout  to  pour  back  any  superfluous  ground, 
which  may  be  thrown  away  in  case  any  par- 
ticles of  dust  should  have  adhered  to  it, 
which  would  render  it  useless  to  apply  to 
any  other  plate.  The  spirits  of  wine  eva- 
porate, and  the  resinous  ground  remains. 
There  are  some  precautions  to  be  ol>served 
in  laying  the  ground,  and  the  most  important 
is  to  prevent  what  is  called  wafering^  which 
is,  drops  of  water  forming  on  the  ground  as 
it  begins  to  granulate,  and  the  portion  of  the 
ground  under  each  drop  is  of  a  coarser  nature 
than  the  rest;  this  often  results  from  the  spi- 
rits of  wine  being  bad.  The  mode  of  obvi- 
ating this  is  dashing  over  the  plate  a  bason  of 
cold  water,  so  that  every  part  may  be  cover* 
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ed  at  the  same  time.  Another  precaution 
previous  to  laying  the  ground  is  to  fill  up 
the  lines  which  are  etched  with  printer's  ink, 
or  it  frequently  happens  that  a  white  line  ap- 
pears on  the  ground,  which  ultimately  pro- 
duces a  very  disagreeable  effect.  The  next 
thing  is  to  varnish  over  the  margin  of  the 
plate  with  a  mixture  composed  of  lamp- 
black or  oxide  oi  bismuth  and  turpentine 
varnish,  merely  leaving  a  little  slip  hee  at 
the  bottom,  which  is  for  the  purpose  of  see- 
ing the  effect  of  each  application  of  the  acid. 
In  the  case  where  the  picture  has  not  been 
jM^vioufily  etched  in,  the  subject  is  either 
transferred  to  the  plate  by  a  pencil  or  by 
tracing ;  in  the  latter  case,  great  care  must 
be  taken  that  there  is  not  too  much  oil  in  tlie 
preparation  of  the  coloured  paper,  for  every 
sttx>ke  of  the  tracing  point  will  stop  out  or 
make  a  white  line  when  the  plate  is  bit  in : 
the  greatest  difliculty  is  the  stopping  out 
those  parts  which  tne  acid  is  not  to  touch, 
and  which  therefore  in  the  impression  will 
appear  as  the  lights  of  the  picture.  This  ii 
delicately  performed  by  a  sharp-pointed  red 
table  brush  with  oxide  of  bismuth  and  tur- 
pentine varnish.  The  various  tints  are  now 
obtained  by  different  solutions  of  diluted 
aquafortis,  care  being  taken  to  thoroughly 
wash  the  plate  in  clean  water  between  each 
new  application  of  the  acid.  As  the  artist 
advances  he  stops  out  those  parts  which  have 
been  sufficiently  bit  iti.  An  ordinary  en*- 
graving  is  done  in  eight  or  ten  bites.  Th6 
first  generally  takes  about  a  minute,  the  se- 
cond a  minute  and  a  half,  the  tlurd  tw6 
minutes  and  a  hal^  and  so  on,  gradually  pro- 
gressing in  time  according  to  the  depthB  of 
shade  that  are  required  in  the  engraving.  A 
portion  of  the  little  slip,  which  we  mention- 
ed, was  left  on  the  mamn,  after  every  bite  is 
stopped  up,  90  that  on  the  completion  of  the 
engraving  the  artist  may  clearly  perceive  the 
effect  of  each  application  of  the  acid.  Ther^ 
are  two  or  three  other  plans  in  vogue,  but  we 
have  described  the  most  common.  This  shrle 
of  engraving  is  chiefly  adapted  for  hashed 
drawings  and  light  subjects,  but  it  would  ne- 
ver produce  a  print  of  a  highly  finished  pic- 
ture. 

Aquatinta  engraving  was  introduced  into 
England  by  Paul  Sandby,  who  was  bom  at 
Nottingham  in  1732.  At  the  early  age  of 
sixteen  he  was  employed  as  a  draughtsman, 
under  Mr.  David  West,  to  complete  a  survey 
of  the  north  and  west  parts  of  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland.  While  he  was  employed  upon 
this,  he  showed  his  superior  talents  by  inak- 
ing  some  beautiful  sketches  of  some  of  the 
finest  and  wildest  parts  of  that  scenety.  Hik 
rinng  genius  procured  him  the  patronage  and 
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notice  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Sir  Watkm 
Williams  Wynne.  He  accompanied  the  for* 
mer  in  a  tour  throudi  North  and  South 
Wales ;  and  the  latter  baronet  employed  him 
in  making  drawings  of  the  most  beautiful 
landscapes  of  the  Welsh  scenery.  Some  lit- 
tle time  after  the  completion  of  these  views, 
he  engraved  them  in  aquatinta.  In  1768  he 
was  made  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
Boyal  Academy,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
appointed  drawing-master  to  the  Royal  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  Woolwich,  where  be  re- 
mained until  his  death.  J.  Bapt.  Le  Prince 
was  bom  at  Paris  in  1733,  and  after  working 
some  time  in  bis  native  city,  he  made  a  jour- 
ney to  Russia,  where  he  remained  some  years 
designing  all  the  costumes,  and  returned  to 
Paris  with  a  very  numerous  collection,  many 
of  which  he  engraved  in  the  aquatinta  style. 
Robert  Kobell,  bom  at  Manheim  in  1770, 
executed  some  very  good  plates,  representing 
the  peculiar  style  of  the  Dutch  masters.  We 
will  conclude  with  the  name  of  Carl  Kunz, 
bom  at  Manheim  in  1770.  His  paintings  of 
cattle  and  landscapes  are  justly  admired  ^ 
and  from  lus  own  dedgns  anid  others  he  exe- 
cuted some  very  clever  engravings,  p^cu- 
larly  three  laige  ones,  after  Henry  Roos, 
Pfeiul  Potter,  and  A.  Vandervelde. 

Aquarilla  engraving  is  the  imitation  of 
drawings  washed  in  different  colours.  Like 
Le  Blonds  invention,  it  requires  as  many 
plates  as  there  are  simple  colours.  The  out- 
Hnes  of  the  figures,  &c.,  are  etched  in,  and 
the  plate  being  cleaned  is  worked  upon  with 
roulettes,  care  being  taken  to  make  the  grain 
very  fine :  the  same  process  is  observed  in 
the  other  plates,  the  quality  of  the  grain  be- 
ing proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  colour  to 
be  impressed  upon  the  paper.  Great  effect 
can  be  produced  by  this  method ;  for  not  only 
do  we  have  the  abmpt  tones  of  shade  as  in 
aquatinta,  but  also  the  beautiful  and  soft  gra- 
dations of  liffht  which  give  the  appearance 
of  a  finished  drawing.  Plates  executed  in 
this  manner  yield  about  two  hundred  copies. 
The  invention  is  due  to  Pierre  Fran9ois 
Charpentier,  an  engraver  of  Paris,  who  was 
bom  at  Blois  in  1730,  and  first  conceived  the 
idea  in  1762.  The  French  aitists  kept  it 
entirely  to  themselves  for  a  long  period. 
The  most  remarkable  in  this  style  were 
Francois  Janinet,  bom  at  Paris  in  1752,  and 
his  pupil  Charles  Melchior  Descourtis. 

We  have  now  enumerated  the  various 
modes  in  which  the  graphic  art  is  practised, 
both  on  wood  and  metal.  The  tlidrd  and 
last  material,  which  modem  art  has  called 
into  practice  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
impressions,  is  that  of  stone,  of  which  we  i 
•hall  gjve  a  short  account    Lithography  was  1 


accidentally  discovered  bv  Alob  Senefelder, 
about  the  year  1792.  He  was  the  son  of 
Peter  Senefelder,  an  actor  in  the  Theatre 
Royal  of  Munich.  The  fatther,  wishing  to 
bring  up  his  son  to  the  profession  of  the  law, 
sent  him  to  the  university  of  Ingoldstadt 
The  strong  partiality  of  young  Alois  for  the 
stage  showed  itself  in  private  theatricals. 
He  composed  a  little  comedy  in  1789,  enti- 
tied  Die  JIddchenkennery  which  ¥ras  very 
much  approved  o(  and  had  a  very  good  run. 
Upon  his  father's  death  he  quitted  the  uni- 
versity and  attached  himself  to  the  stage* 
Another  play  that  he  wrote  was  unfortunate- 
ly too  late  for  the  Easter  book-fair  at  Leip- 
zig, and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  pro- 
ceeds hardly  paid  for  the  printing.  He 
passed  much  of  his  time  at  the  printing  of- 
fice, anxiously  trying  to  hasten  the  publica- 
tion, and  his  attention  was  then  first  directed 
to  the  business  of  the  pressman.  In  his  work 
on  Lithography  he  observes,  ^  I  thought  it  so 
easy  that  I  wished  for  nothing  more  than  to 
possess  a  small  printing  press,  and  thus  to 
become  the  composer,  printer,  and  publisher 
of  my  own  productions.'^  Being  too  poor 
to  enter  into  the  expenses  of  publishing  any 
more,  he  tried  various  methods  of  writing  on 
copper,  so  that  he  nught  be  enabled  to  print 
his  own  compositions.  He  soon  found  that 
a  mixture  of  soap,  wax  and  lampblack,  was 
a  very  good  material  for  writing,  and  would 
resist  the  action  of  the  aquafortis  when  dry. 
As  copper  was  too  expensive  a  material  to 
practise  upon,  he  got  some  pieces  of  calcare- 
ous stone,  which  he  polished,  and  which  serv- 
ed his  purpose  very  well.  One  day  his 
mother  desired  him  to  write  out  a  washmg- 
bill  immediately,  and  there  being  neither 
pens,  ink,  nor  paper  at  that  moment  in  the 
house,  he  wrote  out  the  list  of  the  linen  on 
a  piece  of  this  stone  with  his  composition  of 
wax  and  soap.  A  short  time  after  this  he 
was  gping  to  rub  it  out,  when  it  occurred  to 
him,  that  if  he  bit  in  the  stone  with  aquafoi> 
tis  the  letters  would  stand  out  in  relief,  and 
an  impression  might  be  taken  from  them. 
He  tried  the  experiment  and  succeeded,  and 
soon  found  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  lower 
the  sur&ce  of  the  stone,  and  that  simply  wet- 
ting the  surface  was  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
ink  from  adhering  to  any  parts  except  those 
touched  by  the  composition.  The  result  of 
this  was  the  invention  of  Litiiography.  Not- 
withstanding Senefelder's  uiu'emitting  atten- 
tion he  was  unable  to  prosecute  his  invention 
from  poverty,  and  he  took  the  resolution  of 
entering  the  service  of  the  Elector  (after- 
wards King)  of  Bavaria,  as  a  private  soldier 
in  the  artillery,  for  which  he  received  a 
bounty  of  two  hundred  florins.    With  this 
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small  sum  he  boldly  resolved  to  go  on  with 
his  scheme,  but  met  with  many  disappoint- 
ments, until  he  became  acquainted  with 
Gleissner,  a  musiciah  in  the  elector's  band, 
who  was  about  to  publish  some  music.  Se- 
nefelder  mduced  him  to  try  his  method,  and 
in  less  than  a  fortnight  the  twelve  songs  were 
published,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  copies 
taken  off  at  the  expense  of  thirty  florins, 
which  were  sold  for  one  hundred  florins.  In 
1799  a  patent  was  granted  to  Senefelder,  and 
soon  afterwards  he  entered  into  partnership 
with  M.  Antoine  Andr^,  an  extensive  music 
publisher.  He  proposed  to  take  out  patents 
m  London,  Pans,  and  Vienna.  Senefelder 
visited  London  in  1802,  and  made  but  little 
progress.  During  the  time  he  remained  in 
town  (about  seven  months)  he  applied  him- 
self to  acquiring  the  fundamental  principles 
of  chemistry.  A  very  few  sketches  ^er 
West  and  Fuseli  were  lithographed,  but 
nothing  more  was  done  until  its  application 
to  military  purposes  by  Colonel  Brown,  then 
quartermaster  general ;  and  in  1808  a  litho- 
graphic press  was  put  up  in  the  Horse 
€ruards,  and  the  first  map  (a  sketch  of  Ban- 
try  Bay)  was  produced  by  it.  Senefelder, 
on  his  return  from  England,  dissolved  his 
partnership  with  Andre.  He  obtained  at 
Vienna  i  patent  throughout  the  Imperial 
States ;  but  here  he  was  again  unfortunate, 
and  to  clear  himself  from  his  debts  he  sold 
his  patent  in  1806  to  M.  Stem.  Aft^r  this 
he  returned  to  Munich,  where,  in  1809,  to 
his  great  satisfection,  he  was  appointed  Litho- 
grapher to  the  Royal  Commission  of  Cus- 
toms. Being  now  placed  beyond  the  diffi- 
culties and  disappointments  he  had  formerly 
undergone,  he  applied  himself  to  various  im- 
provements in  the  art,  and  subsequently  pub^ 
ushed  a  work  on  Lithography,  m  whicn  he 
generously  laid  before  the  public  everything 
relating  to  his  invention. 

The  stones  most  commonly  used  in  litho- 
graphy are  those  of  a  calcareous  nature,  which 
readily  im5ibe  water  and  oily  fluids.  The 
best.lund  of  stone  is  that  which  is  called  the 
Kehlheim  stone,  and  is  used  in  Germany  for 
floors  of  churches  and  courts  of  palaces.  It 
is  found  in  the  district  between  Dietfurt  and 
Papenheim,  and  thence  down  the  Danube 
towards  the  town  of  Kehlheim.  These 
quarries  are  nearly  exhausted,  and  fresh  ones 
have  been  opened  in  the  village  of  Solen- 
holfen,  about  three  or  four  leagues  from  the 
town  of  Neuburg,  on  the  Danube.  This 
kind  of  stone  is  composed  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  a  small  portion  of  oxide  of  iron  is 
mingled  with  it,  which  has  a  great  aflSnity 
for  grease.  So  necessary  is  it  to  have  some 
^rtion  of  iron  in  the  stone,  that  the  French 


lithographers  often  use  a  solution  of  iron  to 
wash  the  surface  of  the  stone,  which  they 
call  la  preparation  qui  fait  jaune^  literally 
giving  it  a  "  yellow  facing."  In  preparing 
the  surface  of  the  stone,  two  slabs  having 
flat  surfaces  are  laid  together,  and  are  rub- 
bed backwards  and  forwards  with  some  clean 
silver  sand  and  water,  and  this  operation  is 
continued  until  the  sand  is  crushed  and  worn 
with  the  sur£ices  of  the  stone,  and  until  it 
assumes  the  form  of  a  thick  paste.  This 
process  is  continued  with  fresh  water  and  sand 
until  the  surfaces  are  perfectly  smooth.  They 
are  then  polished  with  pumice-stone  or  wa- 
ter of  Ayr-stone.  They  are  of  different 
sizes,  and  about  three  inches  thick.  Litho- 
graphic ink  is  generally  composed  of  tallow, 
virgin  wax,  shell  lac,  common  soap,  in  equal 
parts  of  two  ounces  each,  to  which  is  added 
half  an  ounce  of  lamp-black.  This  is  gen- 
erally used  for  writing  or  pen-drawing ;  the 
other  material  is  lithographic  chalk,  which 
is  composed  of  the  same  materials,  only  in 
the  followmg  different  proportions — common 
soap  one  and  a  quarter  ounces,  tallow  twcL 
virgin  wax  two  and  a  half,  shell  lac  one,  ana 
lamp-black  a  quarter  of  an  ounce.  This  last 
compound  is  used  for  drawing.  To  obviate 
the  tedious  necessity  of  writing  backwards  on 
the  slab,  a  transfer  paper  is  prepared  by  a 
compound  of  French  chalk,  old  plaster  of 
Paris  and  starch,  being  ground  together  with 
gum  tragacanth,  glue  and  gamboge,  and  suffip 
cient  water  being  added  to  give  it  an  oily 
consistency,  is  applied  by  a  brush  to  thin 
sized  paper.  The  writing  or  drawing  being 
then  made  dn  the  prepaid  paper,  it  is  wet- 
ted on  the  back  and  placed  on  the  stcsie, 
which  is  previously  warmed.  After  passing 
the  slab  three  or  four  times  under  a  press,  the 
paper  is  removed  by  damping  it,  and  the  sub- 
ject will  be  found  to  be  transferred  to  the 
stone. 

When  the  subject  is  not  transferred,  the 
usual  way  is  to  lightly  draw  the  design  on  the 
stone  with  red  chaUc,  which  is  e^erwards 
traced  over  with  the  lithographic  chalk.  The 
greatest  care  must  be  taken  by  the  artist  not. 
to^ouch  the  stone,  nor  to  talk  over  it,  as  the 
smallest  speck  of  saliva  will  prevent  the 
chalk  from  taking  effect.  To  prevent  such 
accidents  a  bridge  is  placed  across  the  stone 
during  the  operation  of  tracing.  When  the 
drawing  is  completed,  it  is  what  is  termed 
etched  in,  which  is  pouring  over  the  stone 
a  solution  of  aquafortis  of  one  part  to  an 
hundred  parts  of  water.  This  is  done  to  re- 
move any  alkali  remaining  on  the  surfiice, 
after  which  it  is  washed,  and  gum  water  is 
poured  over,  which  prevents  any  of  the  lines 
m>m  spreading. 
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Our  UmilB  will .  not  pennit  ua  to  deacribe 
the  lithographic  press,  which,  however,  is 
very  simple  and  may  be  very  readily  seen, 
which  is  better  than  any  description  we  can 
gire.  The  duties  of  the  pressman  require 
great  care  and  attention  in  keeping  the 
stoyie  perfectly  clean,  and  in  a  judicious  ap- 
plication of  the  ink — care  must  be  taken 
not  to  lay  on  too  much,  for  otherwise  it 
inpreads,  and  makes  too  dark  an  impression. 
The  application  of  the  diluted  aquafortis  and 
gum  water  is  frequently  repeated  by  the 
preswnan.  A  careful  selection  of  the  proper 
paper  is  necessary,  jEbr  if  there  should  be  any 
chalk  or  alum  in  it  the  stone  will  be  injured 

Very  beautiful  effects  are  now  proauced 
in  lithography  by  the  introduction  of  lights 
and  half-tints,  to  produce  which  a  second  stone 
must  be  employed.  Zinc,  having  a  very  great 
affini^  lor  grease,  has  been  used  with  great ' 
success  inst^  of  stone :  its  portability  is  also 
a  great  recommHndation,  but  there  is  an  objec- ' 
tion  to  it,  which  is,  that  the  subject  can  nei- ' 
ther  be  retouched  nor  can  lights  be  effaced. ' 
'Lithography  is  now  9iaking  rapid  progress' 
throughout  Eurc^e.    At  home  our  improve- ' 
ment  has  been  very  great,  and  our  fore&thers , 
would  hardly  suppose  the  plates  of  Nash's ' 
beautiful  work  of  "*  The  Old  Halls  of  £ng- ' 
land"   to  be  impressions  from  stone — and 
when  we  pore  over  the  beauties  of  the  Dres- 
den Gallery,  so  easy  of  possession  from  their 
comparatively  small  expense,  every  bright 
and  glorious  touch  of  the  great  master  is  re- 
called to  our  memory  by  the  fidelity  and 
force  with  which  they  are  executed. 

We  have  now  brought  up  the  history  of 
the  various  modes  of  simple  and  compound 
chalcography  to  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  it  only  remains  for  us  to 
mention  those  eminent  masters  who  are  still 
delighting  the  world  with  their  inventive 
genius.  We  would  willingly  pause  in  our 
task,  for  there  are  very  many  in  Europe 
whose  talents  place  them  in  the  first  rank  of 
their  art,  and  many,  many  pages  might  be 
filled  in  expatiating  upon  their  merits. 

In  the  Itfldian  school  of  engraving  we  have 
bat  lately  lost  Raffaelle  Mord^.  The 
Vright  ana  life-like  touches  he  nas  thrown 
into  his  engravings,  together  with  the  force 
and  character  of  lus  figures,  will  make  his 
name  live  amongit  us  as  long  as  we  have  af- 
foctioo  for  the  fine  arts.  His  ''  White  Horse" 
and  ^'  The  Last  Supper"  are  among  the  finest 
evidences  of  his  superior  genius.  Longhi, 
An4erloni,  and  Tosschi  are  fuUy  supporting 
the  ftme  of  their  country.  Few  can  foiget 
Tosschi's  splendid  plate  of  Chrii^s  bearing 
ihe  Crou.  A  companion  to  this,  The  De- 
tcerufram  the  Crasa,  by  the  same  eminent 


master,  is  very  shortly  to  be  published.  In 
Germany  many  beautiful  subjects  are  being 
given  to  the  world,  by  artists  whose  talents 
andsenius  are  a  bright  example  for  their 
youthilil  countrymen  who  are  studying  in  the 
same  schools.  Schmutzer  and  Mandel  have 
lately  produced  some  very  striking  plates. 
The  latter  artist's  Ualtanische  Hirtenknabej 
from  the  pencil  of  L.  Pollack,  is  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  modem  compound  chalcography. 
In  France  the  art  has  been  foUowed  up  with 
every  success,  and  the  names  of  Bevic,  Tar- 
dieu,  Desnoyers,  Foster,  Massard,  Lignon,  and 
Leroux,  will  be  handed  dovm  to  posterity, 
and  their  well-known  works  will  be  ever 
valuable  to  the  collector. 

Our  own  school  has  advanced  with  rapid 
strides.  Many  have  been  the  improvements 
in  the  art  during  the  last  century.  One  of 
the  greatest  per^ps  of  late  years  was  Mr. 
Perkins's  well-known  apparatus  for  the  multi- 
plication of  engraved  steel  plates,  which  was 
simply  engraving  the  subject  on  a  softened 
steel  plate,  which  was  afterwards  hardened. 
Upon  the  intaglio  impression  he  revolved  a 
roller  of  soft  steel  by  immense  pressure,  and 
thus  obtained  the  subject  in  relievo.  This 
roller  was  aflerwards  hardened,  from  which 
any  number  of  plates  might  be  made.  But 
from  certain  imperfections  these  plates  were 
obUged  to  be  retouched. 

The  English  masters  have  raised  the  Bri* 
tish  school  of  engraving  to  a  very  high  grade. 
In  our  present  limits  it  would  be  impossible, 
even  with  the  few  eminent  names  that  we 
give,  to  mention  the  beautiful  works  which 
they  have  sent  forth  to  the  world.  Old  John 
Landseer,  the  fiither  of  the  great  painters,  has 
executed  many  exquisite  landscapes.  John 
Pye,  Goodhall,  Smith,  have  added  many 
valuable  plates  to  the  portfolio  of  the  collectr 
or  in  the  same  style.  Then  we  have  Bur- 
net, Greatback,  Engleheart,  Baimback,  Doo, 
Watt  and  S.  Cousins,  all  celebrated  for  their 
great  talent  in  figures;  and  we  must  not 
neglect  to  mention  C.  Heath  and  Fmden, 
whose  general  talents  are  so  greatly  shown 
in  the  many  beautiful  plates  they  have  exe- 
cuted. Indeed  we  have  only  to  enter  the 
house  of  Hodgson  and  Graves,  Colnaghi,  or 
any  other  large  establishment,  and  we  are 
immediately  struck  with  the  immense  num- 
ber of  beautiful  subjects  from  the  hands  of 
English  masters.  It  is  greatly  to  be  deplored 
that  there  should  not  be  a  certain  just  limitap 
tion  to  the  number  of  proofs  from  any  cele- 
brated plate.  Frequently  a  plate  is  worked 
to  the  utmost  Merely  for  proofs,  and  then  re- 
touched, and  the  usual  enormous  number  of 
prints  is  then  struck  off.  It  is  a  svstem  by 
which  the  print  publisher  gains  a  uirge  sum 
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of  money,  but  which  pves  very  little  satis- 
faction to  that  class  of  subscribers  who  really 
understand  what  they  purchase,  and  it  is  one 
which  unfortunately  must  tend  to  the  depre* 
ciation  of  real  genius,  and  to  that  purity 
which  should  exist  in  the  fine  arts,  for  only 
those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess 
one  of  the  proofs  can  judge  of  the  real  me- 
'  rits  of  the  t)rint 

In  regarding  the  many  beautiful  improve* 
ments  tnat  the  art  of  engraving  has  under* 
gone,  it  is  natural  to  connect  with  these  im* 
provements  all  those  inventions  which  be- 
come as  branches  attached  to  the  main  trunk. 
Before  we  altogether  quit  the  subject,  we 
will  cursorily  glance  at  these  beautiml  appli- 
cations. The  first  which  claims  our  atten- 
tion, as  being  more  immediately  connected 
with  actual  chalcography,  is  that  of  the  en- 
graved views  entitled  Excursions  Daguer^ 
riennts. 

Mons.  Lerebours,  of  Paris,  conceived  the 
ingenious  idea  of  engraving  &csimile  views 
fix>m  those  which  are  taken  by  the  Daguer- 
rtotype.  The  mode  in  which  this  instru- 
ment is  used,  is  too  well  known  to  need  any 
description.  We  will  only  remark,  there- 
fore, that  in  the  process  adopted  by  M.  Lere- 
bours, two  plates  are  used — the  former,  of 
the  usual  material  of  which  the  Daguerreo- 
type plates  are  composed;  the  latter  is  a 
steel  one  £)r  engraving  upon.  Everything 
being  favourable,  the  view  is  thrown  upon  the 
prepared  plate  in  the  usual  manner.  The 
artist  then  traces  the  outlines  of  the  picture 
with  a  dry  pomt  upon  the  steel  plate,  and 
subsequently  completes  the  subject  with  all 
the  l^hts  and  shades  which  nature  threw 
around  at  the  time  the  picture  was  taken, 
and  by  the  skilful  command  of  his  graving 
toolf  and  carefully  comparing  his  woric  dur- 
ing the  time  with  the  first  plate,  he  at  last 
produces  a  perfect  fac^simile,  as  far  as  the 
nand  of  man  can  attain  it.  The  style  of  en- 
graving in  which  they  are  executed  is  that 
of  aquatinta,  for  as  M.  Lerebours  justly  re* 
marks  in  his  prospectus,  it  more  nearly 
resembles  nature.  Many  of  these  views  are 
taken  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  of 
course  consist  of  cities  and  various  remarkable 
buildings ;  for  the  bright  trees  of  the  forest, 
with  their  branches  stirring  in  the  passing 
breeze,  would  be  more  troublesome  to  the 
Daguerreotype  than  the  varjring  expression 
of  a  wayward  child  to  the  artist,  who  only 
exercises  his  calling  upon  the  more  staid 
countenances  of  adults.  They  are  very  clear 
and  beautiful,  particularly  those  of  Jerusalem, 
the  Grand  Place  at  Florence,  the  Arch  of 
Titus  at  Rome,  and  the  Arsenal  at  Venice. 
Five  numbers  are  already  published,  each 


containing  four  plates.    They  are  very  pli 
ing,  and  are  more  beautiful  perhaps  when 
viewed  through  a  powerful  lens. 

The  wonderful  and  rapid  progress  of  ele^ 
tro-metallurgy,  and  more  especially  of  eleo* 
tro-type  engraving,  now  occupies  great  attsn^ 
tion.  It  is  not  our  intuition  to  enter.  uitQ 
the  interesting  scientific  details  of  this  subject^ 
nor  have  we  time  to  weigh  the  claims  of  many 
foreign  scientific  gentlemen  to  the  discovery 
oi  the  art.  in  our  own  counti^  the  inveI^ 
tion  is  due  to  Mr.  Spencer,  of  Liverpool,  and 
we  refer  our  readers  to  a  very  able  pamphlet, 
of  which  that  gentleman  is  the  author,  for 
many  minute  and  curious  details.  Many 
have  taken  it  up  since,  and  with  |7eat  suc- 
cess, particularly  Mr.  Palmer,  of  Newgate- 
street,  who  has  been  most  happy  in  his  a][^pli* 
cation  of  many  of  his  own  beautiful  improve- 
ments in  batteries  and  necessary  apparatuSi 
A  very  interesting  work  has  been  lately  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Smee,  which  gives  a  full  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Palmer's  operaticms,  and  a  care- 
ful history  of  the  origin  and  his  own  prc^ess 
in  the  art.  The  public  are  truly  indebted 
to  Mr.  Palmer  for  his  especial  attentiim  to 
electro-type  engraving,  flmd  the  important 
preparation  of  plates  for  the  engraver. 

The  ordinary  copper  plates  used  by  the 
trade  are  by  no  means  pure.  The  copper- 
plate maker,  in  preparing  them,  picks  out 
many  a  piece  of  foreign  metal,  which  he 
hammers  over,  and  thus  fills  up  the  gap. 
Any  impurity  is  a  great  enemy  to  the  etcher, 
for  the  acid  is  unequal  in  its  biting.  Mr. 
Palmer  now  produces  electro-type  plates  of 
copper,  precipitated  in  the  usual  manner 
upon  a  prepared  copper  plate.  The  dupli- 
cate, of  course,  has  the  same  polish  as  the 
original,  and  is  of  the  puresi  copper.  It  has 
been  found  better  to  hammer  these  plates,  as 
they  become  more  elastic,  and  it  is  ccMisidered 
that  these  hammered  plates  will  work  as  well 
as  steel.  Mr.  Palmer  had  various  specimens 
of  the  art  worked  upon  one  of  these  plates^ 
and  sdl  the  artists  at  once  perceived  the  su- 
periority of  the  pure  copper.  This  is  alcme 
a  most  valuable  application  of  the  science, 
for  the  ease  of  producing  innumerable  plates 
at  a  very  small  expense  is  a  great  desidera- 
tum. Mr.  Palmer  has  been  most  successful 
in  making  duplicates  of  engraved  plates,  both 
of  a  large  and  small  size.  They  are  perfectly 
identicil  with  the  originals,  and  the  impres- 
sions are  not  to  be  told  from  each  other. 
There  is  a  curious  remark  which  the  author 
makes  with  regard  to  the  impression  of  the 
electro-type  plate,  which  is,  that  the  impres- 
sion of  the  duplicate  is  slightly  superior  to 
that  of  the  original,  and  heiMMSounts  for  this 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  greater  purity 
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of  the  capper.  Mr.  Palmer  has  lately  com- 
pleted a  very  splendid  specimen  from  the 
engraving  of  the  interview  between  John 
Knox  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  He  has 
not  only  been  successful  in  line  engraving, 
but  has  made  a  beautiful  &c-simile  of  a  mez- 
zotinto  plate,  which  is  a  still  more  striking 
example  of  the  power  and  beauty  of  the  art ; 
nor  does  it  seem  that  the  plates  are  limited 
to  size,  for  there  have  been  lately  executed 
map  plates  for  printing  a  sheet  of  very  large 
size,  termed  double  elephant. 

Engravers  are  afraid  that  this  new  art  will 
be  of  injury  to  the  trade,  but  we  think  that 
they  need  not  have  any  fears  on  this  head, 
for  greater  labour  and  nicety  will  be  required 
in  plates  which  are  intended  to  be  copied, 
and,  consequently,  far  better  prices  will  be 
paid  for  th^r  labour.  Smce'  Perkins's  inven- 
tion of  the  multiplication  of  steel  plates,  the 
increase  of  cheap  engravings  has  been  enor- 
mous, and  the  demand  equally  great.  The 
appreciation  of  the  fine  arts  is  certainly 
increasing  amongst  all  .classes  of  people, 
and  those  who  are  debarred  by  pecuniary 
considerations  from  purchasing  the  splendid 
subjects  which  are  now  published,  will  be 
eager  to  possess  them,  when  the  price  is  con- 
siderably lowered  by  the  comparatively  cheap 
and  perfectly  accurate  manner  in  which  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  impressions  will  be 
produced  by  the  new  art.  Our  idear  is,  that 
mediocre  subjects  will  be  laid  aside,  and  that 
a  still  finer  taste  and  tone  will  be  produced 
by  it.  Artists  will  strain  every  nerve,  and 
will  employ  all  their  deepest  feelings  and 
talent  to  produce  a  work  from  which  they 
know  any  number  of  perfect  proofs  may  be 
produced,  and  which  will  spread  the  fame  of 
theu*  genius;  and  another  point  is,  that  the 
artist's  bright  and  original  inspiration  remains 
as  a  standard  of  his  genius,  for  such  original 
plates  will  never  require  to  be  retouched ; 
for,  in  case  the  demand  should  be  so  great 
that  all  the  fac-simile  plates  which  have  been 
made  should  be  exhausted,  the  original  may 
again  be  subjected  to  the  batteries,  and  plates 
having  the  same  purity  and  perfection  may 
be  produced. 

In  following  Mr.  Smee's  remarks  upon  the 
subject,  we  beg  our  readers  to  observe,  that 
not  only  will  the  fine  arts  be  improved  and 
benefited  by  this  great  invention,  but  many 
of  our  most  important  manu&ctures  will  be 
raised  to  a  far  higher  grade,  more  especially 
our  potteries  and  calico  printing.  The  most 
beautiful  designs  may  be  intn^uced  by  the 
former  manu&turer,  and  the  latter  can  afford 
to  employ  the  best  artists  for  his  plates  when 
he  has  the  power  of  multiplying  the  originals 
to  any  extent.    We  regret  that  our  space 


will  not  allow  us  to  linger  any  further  upon 
this  interesting  subject,  which  is  still  in  its 
infancy,  and  which,  through  the  eneigetic 
labours  of  our  scientific  men,  will  make  won- 
derful and  rapid  progress. 

There  is  one  other  beautiful  discovery,  by 
Mr.  Schonberg,  a  Pole,  which  the  artist  terms 
Relief  Engraving  or  Agrography.  It  is  a 
mode  by  which  he  can  produce  any  designs 
in  relief  in  type  metal,  giving  the  same,  and 
in  many  instances  a  better  effect  than  that 
which  is  attained  by  the  Xylographic  art. 
The  invention  at  present  remains  a  profound 
secret  to  the  public.  The  advantages  which 
will  accrue  from  it  will  be  very  great,  since 
with  such  ease  and  rapidity  are'  the  designs 
produced  upon  the  metal,  that  in  the  couree 
of  a  single  day  five  or  six  fiic-simile  plates  of 
the  same  subject  can  be  prepared,  each  of 
which  will  produce  thousands  and  thousands 
of  clear  copies.  Another  great  advantage 
derivable  from  this  invention  is,  that  the 
artist's  original  design  is  immediately  im- 
pressed (if  we  may  so  use  such  a  term) 
upon  the  metallic  plate.  From  what  we 
have  already  said  in  our  observations  upon 
Xylography,  we  need  not  point  out  to  our 
readers  that  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  process 
of  wood  engraving — and  agsdn  in  working  the 
subject  upon  the  metal,  the  artist  can  produce 
much  greater  effect  by  the  disposition  of  his 
lines  and  cross-hatchmgs,  as  he  is  not  con- 
trolled, as  in  wood  engraving,  by  the  Erec- 
tion of  the  grain.  Mr.  Crouch  is  now  illus- 
trating his  admirable  Miscellany  of  the  Tudor 
Library  by  the  labours  of  Mr.  Schonberg. 
He  has  commenced  with  the  first  number  of 
the  Spectator,  and  we  refer  our  readers  to 
this  publication  for  a  specimen  of  tiie  new 
art.  We  have  no  doubt  that  Agrography 
will  be  very  generally  adopted,  not  only 
fiom  diminution  of  the  expenses  incurred  in 
producing  the  original  designs  of  our  artists, 
but  from  the  important  consideration  that  the 
letter-press  and  illustrations  are  identical,  and 
that  each  will  return  the  same  number  of 
copies.  Should  this  invention  be  perfectly 
successful,  we  cannot  calculate  the  influence 
or  the  change  it  may  make  in  the  Xylographic 
art ;  but  we  are  now  in  an  age  when  science, 
advancing  with  rapid  strides,  is  continually 
gaining  fresh  power  and  yet  simplifying  all 
processes,  and  in  which  all  improvements 
seem  but  to  tend  to  supply  the  rapid  and 
increasing  Wants,  both  in  mind  and  body,  of 
an  increasing  population. 
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Aet.  V. — 1.  CruauUi  horriblm  dt»  Con- 
a%Ura$Us  du  Mextque^  et  dea  Indiens  qui 
Jes  aideretU  a  aoumettre  cei  empire  a  la 
couronne  d*  Espagnsy  M^moire  de  Don 
Fernando  D'  ^Iva  IxtlUxochiil ;  Sup- 
plement  d  V  Histoire  du  Pire  Sahagun  ; 
public  et  d^dU  au  gouvemement  suprime 
de  la  Confederation  Mescicaine.  Pdr 
Cbarle»-Marie  de  Bustamante.  Mexico, 
1829.    Paris,  1838. 

2.  Voyages,  Relations,  et  Mimoires  Ori* 
Mkaiux  pour  servir  a  P  Histoire  de  la 
Mioouverte  de  V  Amerique,  publics  pour 
la  premiere  fois  en  Francis.  Par  H. 
Temaux-Compaiis.     1840. 

At  the  present  tune,  any  work  that  tells  of  an 
untried  region  comes  as  the  bearer  of  glad 
tidings ;  and  there  is  perhaps  no  track,  either 
in  the  old  or  new  world,  that  has  been  less 
hackneyed  than  Mexico.  Yet  it  is  an  empire 
abounding  with  historic  interest :  its  vast  ex- 
tent \  the  boundless  wealth  which  has  lent 
its  aid  in  demoralizing  Spain ;  the  condition 
of  its  inhabitants,  strangely  civilized,  yet 
fearfully  savage  \  the  desperate  wars  it  has 
wa^ed;  and  its  present  singular  political 
position ;  all  mark  it  as  the  theme  for 
romance ;  while  the  startling  fictions  that 
mingle  with  truths  scarcely  less  incredible 
in  its  records,  render  these  equally  interest- 
ing to  the  historian.  But  the  details  hitherto 
published  have  afforded  little  satisfaction  to 
the  researches  of  the  curious.  We  read  with 
incredulity  of  a  vast  and  warlike  empire  con- 
quered by  a  handful  of  adventurers,  while 
hints  of  allies  which  might  dissipate  our  sus- 
picions, only  serve  by  their  obscurity  to  ex- 
aggerate our  doubts.  Poems  and  romances 
have  sprung  plentifully  from  the  exulting 
conquerors,  involving  the  subject  in  an  im- 
penetrable cloud  of  ^ble,  whUe  British  writ- 
ers, intimidated  perhaps  by  conscious  gr 
hopeless  ignorance,  have  generally  avoided 
the  scene  as  a  land  of  danger,  and  left  it  un- 
disputed in  the  hands  of  the  discoverers. 
The  days  of  Mexican  dreams  have  passed, 
and  with  them  doubtless  much  of  tne  ro- 
mance \  but  the  work  before  us,  though  it 
removes  the  marvels  that  have  hung  so  long 
like  an  obscuring  cloud  over  the  land,  and 
admits  a  ray  of  clearer  light  than  has  been 
elicited  before,  yet  leaves  abundant  scope  for 
the  play  of  &ncy,  and  opens  an  untried  range 
for  the  poet  and  novelist.  Don  F.  Ixtlilxochitl, 
the  author  of  the  work  before  us,  was  the 
erandson  of  one  of  the  native  princes  of 
Mexico ;  and  his  account  was  taken  from  the 
pictorial  histories  of  his  countiymen,  irom 
traditionary  statements,  and  from  the  details 


of  eye-witneflses  who  were  living  at  the  time 
he  wrote.  His  history  has  been  twice  trana- 
lated,  once  into  Spanish,  and  lately  into 
French,  by  M.  Bustamante,  and  its  revival 
from  the  obscurity  into  which  it  had  fallen 
may  be  considered  as  an  era  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  the  records  pf  the  conquest  of 
Mexico. 

From  the  second  title  that  heads  our  pre- 
sent article,  the  reader  will  easily  recognize 
the  volumes  as  one  of  that  series  •  which  M. 
Bertrand  of  Paris  is  &st  bringing  before  the 
public  eye,  and  which,  whether  consisting  of 
republications,  like  the  two  here  specified, 
or  of  narratives  heretofore  absolutely  un- 
known to  the  press,  like  some  that  are  an- 
nounced to  follow,  include  a  vast  mass  of  the 
most  important  materials  for  the  early  history 
of  the  new  world,  and  of  such  incalculable 
range  and  boundless  variety,  as  to  carry  the 
whole  series,  if  persevered  in  according  to 
the  original  design,  to  an  extent  of  some  hun- 
dreds of  volumes ;  their  materials  being  prin- 
cipally derived  from  records  preserved  in 
public  or  private  archives,  both  of  Mexico 
and  Spain  ;  and  of  which  even  Lord  Kings- 
borough's  magnificent  publication  gives  but 
a  faint  idea. 

To  return  to  the  work  more  immediately 
before  us,  we  give  the  narrative  in  a  condens- 
ed form,  that  the  reader  may  compare  it  with 
existing  histories  and  determine  for  himself 
its  relative  value  in  elucidation. 

The  unprepossessing  title  of  this  narrative 
might  induce  a  supposition  that  the  author 
was  a  descendant  of  some  injured  leader  of 
the  conquered  country ;  and  that  his  ancestor 
and  namesake,  whose  deeds  he  endeavours  to 
immortalize,  bad  devoted  his  life  to  the  pro- 
tection of  his  native  kingdom,  and  perisoed 
at  length  by  the  hands  of  the  mercUess  inva- 
der?« 

Such  however  IS  not  the  case;  tictjil^nrhit  I 
was  indeed  allied  by  blood  to  the  sovereign 
of  Mexico,  and  bound  by  every  tie  to  resist 
to  extremity  the  dominion  of  the  Spaniards ; 
yet  we  find  him  among  the  first  to  join  the 
forces  of  the  enemy,  and  aiding  with  such 
luthless  ardour  in  the  subversion  of  his 
country,  that  we  can  scarcely  wonder  at 
the  emphatic  exclamation  of  his  Mexican 
editor,  ^'  ^&y  curses  light  upon  his  odious 
memory."  The  principal  aim  of  our  au- 
thor obviously  was  to  extol  the  virtues  and 
bravery  of  his  ancestor ;  nor  does  he  appear 
anxious  either  to  palliate  or  exaggerate  the 
cruelty-  of  the  conquerors.  He  in  truth  evi- 
dently noted  the  acts  of  Cortez  principally 
as  they  concerned  his  allies ;  and  thus  wher- 
ever the  princely  writer  himself  was  concern- 
ed, much  that  is  interesting  and  novel  is  eli- 
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cited  s  wUledie  circumttancef  wUeh  regard 
the  l^)iffiiditlft  alone  are  ftdl  of  omisrions,  and 
probably  incorrectnefls.  An  important  in- 
stance of  the  latter  occurs  in  the  very  com- 
meneement.  We  learn  from  the  accounts  of 
Oomara,  and  Bernard  Diaz,  that  soon  after 
the  landing  of  Cortez  he  was  joined  by  the 
long  of  Zempoala,  who  iumished  him  with 
supplies  and  an  auxiliary  army ;  and  that 
two  Zempoalan  nobles  were  despatched  with 
overtures  to  the  Tlaxcalans,  in  the  hope  of 
bringing  them  to  join  the  Christians;  but 
this  fierce  and  warlike  people,  distrusting 
their  countrymen  and  hatmg  the  Spaniards, 
with  small  regard  for  the  rights  of  nations, 
and  the  inviolability  of  the  sacred  persons  of 
ambassadors,  proceeded  to  kill  and  eat  those 
two  functionaries,  and  then  gave  battle  to  the 
invaders.  Three  resolute  engagements  fol- 
lowed, in  which  the  arms  and  discipline  of 
tile  Spaniards  enabled  them,  without  losing  a 
single  man,  to  kill  thousands  of  the  natives, 
though  the  obstinate  bravery  of  the  latter  gave 
the  followers  of  Cortez  a  foretaste  of  the  diffi- 
culties they  were  to  meet  with  in  the  interior 
of  the  country.  Our  author's  account  is, 
that  the  Christians  marched  from  Zempoala 
to  Tlaxcala,  where  they  were  everywhere 
received  with  joy,  and  where  no  disputes 
arose  but  such  as  were  provoked  by  the 
Spaniards  themselves. 

We  shall  pass  over  the  arrival  of  Cortez 
in  the  chief  city  of  Mexico,  as  well  as  the 
arrest,  by  his  order,  of  the  emperor  Motecuh- 
zoma  (Montezuma).  These  transactions  not 
being  connected  with  our  present  hero,  are 
but  slightly  noticed  in  the  work  before  us : 
but  soon  after,  an  event  happened  which  suffi> 
ciently  demonstrated  the  intentions  of  the 
l^paniards,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
of  those  acts  of  cruelty  which  have  made 
the  infamy  of  Cortez  even  more  familiar  to 
jjs  than  his  glory.  About  forty  dap  after  his 
arrival  in  the  capital,  the  Spanish  commander, 
wishing  to  visit  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Tezcuco,  applied  to  Cacaroa,  the  kin^  of  that 
city,  to  grant  him  a  safe  conduct  with  his  na- 
tive subjects.  Cacama  sent  him  two  of  his 
brothers,  who  rejoiced  (much  more,  we  sus- 
pect, than  the  reader,)  in  the  formidable 
names  of  Netzahualquentzin  and  Tetlahue- 
huezquititzin ;  but  soon  after  their  arrival  in 
Tezcuco,  a  Spanish  soldier,  observing  the 
former  talking  with  the  Mexican  ambassador, 
in  suspicion  and  ignorance  of  the  language, 
struck  him  with  his  staff  and  dragged  him 
before  Cortez;  and  he,  without  inquiry, 
caused  the  unoffending  prince  to  be  hanged. 

Shortly  afler  this,  tne  Spanish  general 
was  compelled  once  more  to  quit  the  town 
of  Mexico,  to  march  agabst  the  forces  of 


Narvuez  which  had  been  despatched  by 
Velaoquez,  the  governor  of  Cuba,  to  deprive 
him  of  his  command.  The  manner  in  which 
he  defeated  his  rival,  and  the  facilitr  with 
which  the  governor's  forces  deserM  their 
commander  and  ranged  themselves  under  the 
banner  of  his  enemy,  are  well  known.  Upon 
his  deoarture  from  Mexico,  Cortez  had  left 
behind  him  one  of  his  captains,  named  Al- 
varado,  in  charge  of  tiie  person  of  the  cap- 
tured emperor ;  and  this  officer  hastened  to 
heap  upon  the  Mexicans  every  outrage  which 
bigotry  and  avarice  could  suggest.  A  great 
feast  was  to  be  held  in  the  town  at  this  pe- 
riod, in  accordance  with  an  ancient  custom, 
and  Alvarado  readily  consented  that  it  should 
proceed  without  molestation :  but  when  he 
saw  the  multitudes  that  thronged  the  princi- 
pal temple,  and  that  all  were  unarmed  and 
wore  the  richest  ornaments,  his  avarice  got 
the  better  of  his  prudence :  rushing  into  the 
temple  with  his  followers,  he  slaughtered  all 
the  worshippers,  threw  down  the  idols,  and 
possessed  himself  of  all  the  gold  that  adorned 
them. 

A  eeneral  rising  of  the  people  followed ; 
but  Alvarado  brought  forth  the  unhappy 
Motecuhzoma,  and  compelled  him  to  minister 
to  his  own  captivity  by  appeasing  the  tumult 
among  his  subjects.  This  was  easily  done 
by  a  monarch  who  was  almost  deified  by  his 
people ;  but  the  deed  of  sacrilege  and  cruelty 
was  not  forgotten,  and  it  added,  doubtless,  to 
the  accumulating  vengeance  which  burst  so 
fearfully  on  the  Spaniards  in  their  retreat  torn 
Mexico. 

Cortez  returned  soon  after  to  the  capital, 
having  increased  his  force,  which  had  origin- 
ally consisted  of  about  600,  to  nearly  1500 
fighting  men,  with  those  of  Narvuez.  ^  Im- 
mediately upon  the  entrance  of  the  Spaniards 
into  their  dd  quarters  the  Mexicans  again 
revolted,  attacking  the  invaders  with  the  ut- 
most fiiry.  After  many  hours'  severe  conffict, 
Cortez  was  compelled  to  produce  Motecuh- 
zoma ;  but  when  that  unhappy  captive 
prince  attempted  once  more  to  appease  the 
people,  they  burst  into  a  torrent  of  exe- 
crations, called  him  an  enemy  to  his  country 
and  the  gods,  and  concluded  their  rebellious 
demonstrations,  by  a  shower  of  arrows  and 
stones. 

The  emperor  was  wounded  in  two  places  by 
the  arrows,  and  stunned  by  a  blow  from  a  stone : 
his  people,  seeing  him  fall,  were  seized  with  re- 
morse and  fear,  and  dispersed  without  attempt- 
ing any  further  violence.  Cortez  endeavoured 
to  console  the  wounded  monarch,  but  the 
proud  spirit  of  Motecuhzoma  had  bent  already 
to  its  utmost,  and  this  last  outrage  burst  the 
bonds  of  life:  he  haughtily  rejected  eveiy 
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fsoDKHaAocLy  reioaed  aU  intercoane  with  Us 
oqptora,  and  reKdutely  staired  himself  to 
ileath. 

The  situation  of  the  Spantards  now  be- 
came extremely  perilous:  the  death  of  the 
«mperor  was  speedily  known ;  the  people 
elected  Guitlafauatsin  in  his  steady  andnt  was 
evident  that  on  all  sides  secret  but  extensive 
preparations  were  making  for  war.  To  re- 
main in  the  capital  was  certain  destruction ; 
to  retreat  was  hardly  less  dangerous :  for  the 
town  of  Mexico  was  situated  in  the  midst  of 
a  lake,  connected  with  the  main  land  only  by 
narrow  strips  intersected  by  chasms,  l^hese 
were  usually  crossed  by  means  of  bridges, 
which  would  be  easily  broken  down,  and  escape 
from  the  town  rendered  hardly  practicable. 
It  was  resolved,  therefore,  that  Uie  attempt 
should  be  made  at  midnight,  when  it  was 
hoped  that  the  superstition  of  the  natives 
would  prevent  ah  attack.  In  obedience  to 
the  orders  of  the  commander  the  utmost  se- 
erik|r  was  observed  in  the  preparations ;  and 
the  Spaniards,  having  loaded  themselves  with 
the  spoils  they  had  collected,  commenced 
their  perilous  retreat.  As  they  passed 
tiirough  the  town  the  silence  that  reigned  on 
all  sides  was  in  itself  ominous:  it  seemed 
rather  suited  to  a  deserted  than  a  sleeping 
city :  but  as  they  proceeded,  the  skirts  of  the 
town  and  the  narrow  neck  of  land  over 
which  they  were  to  pass  appeared  perfectly 
untenanted ;  their  hopes  revived,  and  bv  the 
time  they  had  neared  the  interesting  cnasm 
all  fear  had  deserted  the  fugitive  host  Their 
leader,  however,  well  knew  that  the  real 
danger  was  only  now  to  begin,  and  his  doubts 
were  confirmed  by  finding  that  the  bridge  had 
been  carefiiliy  destroyed.  Scarcely  was  the 
alarming  discovery  made  when  the  shoutd  oi 
the  natives  burst  forth  on  all  ndes,  and  the 
torches  which  seemed  \o  spring  by  magic 
into  light  displayed  the  shores  of  the  lake 
absolutely  swarming  with  armed  men.  The 
lake  itself  was  covered  with  canoes,  and  in- 
numerable warriors  were  nidnag  upon  their  j 
enemy  from  both  sides  of  the  causeway.: 
The  extirpation  of  the  Spaniards  seemed 
now  inevitable ;  bnt  Cortex  charged  vigorous- 
ly at  the  head  of  his  few  cavalry,  and  after  a 
desperate  contest  succeeded  in  forcing  his 
Way  to  the  ships  winch  had  been  built  on  the 
Uke:  here  part  cX  his  followers  embarked 
and  gained  the  shore ;  a  few  escaped  by  the 
causeway ;  maary  were  drowned  in  attempt- 
ing to  swim  to  land,  and  nMre  than  half  the 
troops  periled  or  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Mexicans. 

Such  was  the  memorable  retreat  from 
Blexico,  by  which  the  designs  of  Cortez  were 
fer  a  tiaie  eiectually  crippled.    The  Mexi- 
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cans  sacrificed  tiieir  prisoners  to  llie  sun^  ac- 
c(vding  to  Uieir  usual  custom ;  and  Cotlez, 
unwilling  that  his  enemies  should  monopo- 
lize the  character  of  cruelty,  ordered  the  king^ 
Gacamatzin,  three  of  his  sisters,  and  two  of 
his  brothers,  to  be  put  to  death.  This  dread- 
ful retaliation  mi^t,  it  is  true,  be  but  an  act 
of  necessity,  forced  upon  their  leader  by  the 
fury  of  his  suffering  troops,  and  intended  to 
deter  the  enemy  fi^m  their  usual  racrifices. 
Torquemada  is,  however,  not  supported  in  this 
story  by  other  historians,  who  report  that 
Gacamatzin  died  in  the  flight. 

The  emperor  Guitlahuatzin  or  Quetlavara, 
by  whom  this  skilful  and  successful  attack  had 
been  led,  commenced  vigorously  rainng  and 
arming  ins  subjects  for  the  purpose  of  expel- 
ling or  extirpating  the  Spaniards ;  but  his  war- 
like designs  were  stopped  almost  as  socm  as 
begun,  for  he  died  of  the  small-pox,  one  among 
the  scourges  introduced  by  tiie  invaden. 
Quantenioctzin  (Guatimozin)  was  elected  in 
bis  stead,  and  Cohuanacochtzin  was  chosen 
king  of  Tezcuco.  In  the  mean  while  Cortez 
marched  with  his  shattered  forces  to  Tlaxcala : 
the  inhabitants  of  that  to¥ni,  after  several  bat- 
tles with  the  Spaniards,  had,  it  is  true,  ^reed 
to  terms  and  become  their  allies ;  but  Cbrtez 
feared  that  when  he  returned  amongst  them, 
defeated  and  helpless,  they  nught  break  the 
treatv  and  renew  hostilities.  In  this  he  was 
deceived :  the  Tlaxcalans  proved  to  him  as 
faitUul  friends  as  they  had  been  feariess  ene- 
mies ;  and  after  remaining  amongst  them  a 
considerable  time,  and  gaining  several  new 
allies,  he  again  marched  with  his  own  fbreiia 
and  an  immense  army  of  native^  towards 
Mexico. 

On  his  arrival  before  Tezfeuco  a  numbcar  of 
noblemen  and  princes  came  forth  to  meet  tiie 
Spaniards,  and  among  others  Ixtlilxochitl,  the 
hero  of  the  work  before  us. 

The  firet  night  after  his  arrival  in  Tezcuco 
Cortez  was  alarmed  by  a  report  that  the  na- 
tives were  leaving  the  town  and  retreating  to 
Mexico.  To  prevent  this  dangerous  defec- 
tion he  hastened  to  make  known  that  he 
would  acknowledge  whomsoever  the  inhabit- 
ants miglit  choose  as  king  of  their  province. 
Their  feare  on  this  point  being  quieted,  tiie 
citizens  returned  and  elected  Tecocoltzin, 
who  imfmediateiy  declared  himself  the  ally  of 
the  Spaniards.  Cortez  now  marched  ajgainst 
Ixtlapalapan,  a  town  of  great  strength  in  the 
vicinity  of  Metico ;  but  the  inhabitants  gal- 
lantly defended  their  city,  which,  being 
nearly  surrounded  by  water,  was  by  no  means 
easy  of  access.  After  a  day  of  severe  exer 
tion  the  besiegers  were  compelled  to  desist  by 
the  approach  of  darkness:  however  they 
g(iiarded  their  past  and  resolved  to  remain 
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there  tOl  daylight.  Ahout  midnight  the  in- 
habitants sallied  from  the  town,  cut  the  dykes 
-which  restrained  the  water,  and  had  the  be- 
siegers not  fled  with  the  utmost  speed  they 
would  all  have  been  drowned.  As  it  was  the 
natives  attacked  them  in  their  retreat,  killing, 
however,  but  one  Spaniard,  with  an  immense 
number  of  their  allies. 

Ixtlilsochitl,  it  seems,  distinguished  him- 
self in  this  affidr ;  but  the  emperor  was  so 
little  pleased  to  find  his  immediate  relations 
joined  against  him,  that  he  called  a  council  of 
his  bravest  chie&,  and  offered  high  honours 
and  a  large  reward  to  whoever  would  bring 
the  traitor  prisoner  to  Mexico.  One  great 
chie^  with  a  name  as  formidable  as  his  arms, 
surpassing  human  memory  to  retain,  under- 
took the  perilous  enterprise :  he  sent  a  chal- 
lenge to  Ixtlilxochitl,  who  readily  accepted 
it,  and  agreed  to  meet  him  singly  in  the  plains 
of  Ixtlapalapan.  Ixtlibcochitl  disarmed  and 
secured  his  adversary,  and  then,  with  less  of 
sympathy  among  the  brave  than  poets  de- 
light to  describe,  he  caused  his  prisoner  to  be 
burned  to  death.  Shortly  after  this  afiair 
Tecocoltzin,  the  king  of  Tezcueo,  died :  his 
reign  bad  been  short,  but  veiy  useful  to  the 
Spaniards,  from  the  energy  with  which  he 
collected  supplies  and  raised  his  subjects  in 
their  behalf:  he  was  the  first  native  baptized. 
The  inhabitants  of  Tezcueo  elected  Atruax- 
pitzactzin  in  his  stead,  but  the  reign  of  this 
prince  was  even  shorter  than  that  of  his  pre- 
decessor, for  he  was  inomediately  deposed  by 
Cortez,  and  Ixtlilxochitl  was  made  king.  Up 
to  this  time  the  history  before  us  has  been 
extremely  uncertain  and  superficial,  the  most 
important  events  being  scarcely  noticed,  and 
indeed  the  whole  record  appearing  to  have 
been  taken  from  report ;  but  after  the  elec- 
tion of  his  ancestor  our  author  evidently  writes 
on  sure  ground.  The  most  trivial  circum- 
stances are  duly  detailed  ;  even  conversations 
(though  probably  apocryphal,  as  in  the  com- 
mencement of  all  history)  are  recorded,  and 
eveiy  omission  made  by  other  historians  is 
satismctcMily  supplied. 

The  army  of^the  Spaniards  and  their  allies 
was  now  so  numerous  as  to  justify  a  regular 
siege  of  the  town  of  Mexico.  With  this  view 
Cortez  had  caused  three  brigantines  to  be 
built  in  the  mountains,  and  transported  piece- 
meal to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake,  while 
his  allies  raised  and  armed  their  subjects  to  an 
extent  hitherto  unheard  of  in  Mexico.  Co- 
huaaucoxtzin  meanwhile  was  not  inactive: 
he  disputed  every  advance  of  the  Spaniards 
with  the  utmost  resolution,  and  even  the 
most  unimportant  villages  could  not  be  taken 
without  a  desperate  resistance  and  great 
slaughter.    The  carpenters  and  natives  em- 


ployed in  bciitding  the  brigantines  were  ex- 
posed to  constant  attacks ;  and  as  they  trans- 
ported their  charge  to  the  shore  they  were 
watched  by  a  large  party  of  the  enemy,  who 
hung  about  them  ready  for  any  opportunity 
that  might  offer;  but  being  defended  by  sev- 
eral thousand  wairicMrs  and  some  horsemen, 
and  keeping  a  good  look-out,  they  succeeded 
in  their  important  task  without  much  loss. 
Everything  being  ready  for  the  siege  of  the 
capital,  Cortez  proceeded  on  the  day  after 
Whitsuntide  to  review  the  troops  and  dispose 
them  for  commencement  of  the  attack.  They 
consisted  of  200,000  warriors  and  50,000 
workmen,  subjects  of  Ixtlilxochitl,  and  300,- 
000  warriors  of  other  states :  the  whole,  with 
the  Spaniards,  forming  an  army  of  neariy 
600,000  men.  These  he  disposed  in  Cer- 
ent quarters  round  the  lake,  intending  to  at- 
tack the  town  on  all  sides  at  once.  Cortee 
himself  took  the  command  of  the  brigantines, 
while  Ixtlilxochitl  accompanied  with  a 
flotilla  ot  16,000  canoes,  containing  50,000 
warriors  and  8,000  chiefi  of  great  name.  To 
oppose  this  vast  armament  Cohuanucoxtzin 
could  only  gather  about  300,000  men  ;  but 
he  employed  himself  in  fortifying  the  town 
as  well  as  his  knowledge  would  permit,  and 
in  arming  and  encoura^g  his  subjects. 

In  the  mean  time  he  sent  repeated  messages 
to  Ixtlilxochitl,  reproaching  him  for  his 
treachery  to  his  country  and  family,  and  ex- 
horting him  to  return  to  his  aUe^ance. 
Ixtlilxochitl  replied  that  he  wished  to  be  the 
friend  of  the  Spaniards;  that  he  loved  the 
Mth  they  had  introduced ;  and  to  sum  up  all, 
that  he  would  die  for  them.  The  emperor 
was  then  summoned  to  surrender,  the  mes- 
senger pointing  out  to  him  the  determination 
of  ixtlilxochitl,  the  dreadful  power  of  the 
Spanish  weapons,  and  the  multitude  of  their 
forces ;  but  Cohuanucoxtzin  replied  that  he 
would  rather  die  the  defender  of  his  country 
than  live  the  subject  of  the  Spanish  king. 
Meanwhile  Alvarado,  the  principal  officer  of 
Cortez,  commenced  an  attack,  and,  after  a 
desperate  resistance  fn»n  the  Mexicans,  suc- 
ce^ed  in  cutting  off  the  aqueducts^  and  thus 
depriving  the  city  of  water. 

On  the  10th  of  May  the  order  was  given 
for  a  general  attadk,  and  Cortez  proceeded  in 
the  brigantines  to  take  the  great  rock  which 
rose  firom  the  lake  near  the  city :  after  a  se- 
vere conflict  the  warriors  who  defended  it 
were  either  killed  or  compelled  to  retreat  to 
Mexico.  The  canoes  of  the  emperor  now 
advanced  from  the  city  to^vards  the  brigan- 
tines ;  but  a  breeze  sprung  up  in  a  direction 
that  impelled  the  brigantines  towards  Mexico, 
while  it  forced  the  flotilla  to  retreat  to  the 
I  city.    The  vessels  of  the  Spaniards  advanced 
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in  great  numbm,  and  the  Mencans  were 
obliged  to  quicken  their  flight,  till  in  their 
hurry  the  j  became  entangled  mth  each  other : 
the  cannon  of  the  invaders  poured  showers  of 
ahot  upon  them,  the  forces  of  Ixtlilxochitl  at- 
tacked them  on  aU  sides,  and  in  spite  of  a  gal- 
lant resistance  on  the  Mexican  side  the  slaugh- 
ter was  so  great  that  the  lake  appeared  one 
sea  of  blood.  Meantime  Alvarado  and  Chris- 
topbe  de  Olid  had  forced  their  way  over  the 
causeways,  and  being  joined  by  Cortez  and 
his  friends,  forced  the  oitrance  of  a  temple 
and  a  large  tower,  and  after  a  sanguinary 
conflict  enected  a  lodgment  in  the  interior, 
and  drove  out  the  enemy.  After  a  variety 
of  petty  successes  during  the  space  of  several 
days,  tiie  party  of  the  Spaniards  made  their 
way  to  the  pnncipal  street  of  the  town,  and 
commenced  the  destruction  of  the  houses. 
This  was  not  efl^ted  without  extreme  diffi- 
culty and  considerable  loss :  the  inhabitants 
defended  their  houses  resolutely,  never  relin* 
quishing  the  ground  till  it  was  covered  with 
dead,  and  launching  showers  of  arrows  upon 
the  invaders  from  the  neighbouring  Toab>  At 
length  the  latter  forced  their  way  to  the  great 
temple  of  HeutzUopoxtly,  and  here  a  despe- 
rate battle  took  place.  The  Spaniards  were 
almost  impenetrable  to  the  weapons  of  their 
enemies,  but  the  slaughter  among  their  allies 
was  tremendous.  They  however  forced  the 
defenders  from  their  posts,  and  having  gained 
the  roof,  proceeded  to  throw  down  &e  iddb 
and  to  pillage  the  temple  of  its  ornaments. 
Gortez  seized  the  mask  of  gold  from  the  prin- 
cipal figure,  while  Ixtlilxochitl  destroyed  the 
images  he  had  worshipped  a  short  tune  be- 
fore. In  the  midst  of  this  scene  the  Mexi- 
cans rallied,  charged  their  enemies  with  irre- 
nstible  fury,  and  drove  them  from  the  temple. 
Cortez  tried  in  vain  to  rally  bis  followers :  the 
assailants  pressed  so  hard  upon  them  that  al- 
though they  faced  their  pursuers  they  were 
driven  down  the  street ;  and  had  not  the  pru- 
dence of  Cortez  placed  reinforcements  in 
some  of  the  houses,  the  whole  band  would 
have  been  sacrificed.  In  the  end^  however, 
they  repulsed  the  enemy  with  considerable 
slaughter,  and  efiected  ueir  retreat.  From 
this  time  the  Spaniards  gradually  gained 
ground ;  but  not  a  foot  was  yielded  wi&out  a 
desperate  struggle,  and  the  siege  was  protract- 
ed to  the  period  of  eighty  days. 

The  courage  and  perseverance  of  this  long 
resistance  must  be  estimated  by  the  vast  dif- 
feroice  in  the  resources  of  the  combatants. 
The  Mexicans  numbered  in  all  300^000  war- 
riors, armed  with  clubs  or  wooden  swords, 
arrows  pointed  with  stone,  and  spears  of  wood 
hardened  in  the  fire  to  form  a  point ;  and 
their  only  meaoa  of  tiavening  the  lake  was 


by  canoes  of  bark.   The  army  of  the  invaders 

consisted,  in  the  first  place,  of  about  1000 
Spanish  troc^  clothed  in  qmlted  jackets,  ar- 
row proo^  and  nearly  impenetrable  to  the 
wooden  spears;  many  bore  arquebusaes  or 
muskets ;  all  carried  swords  and  pistols ;  and 
some  hundreds  were  horsemen,  regularly  dis- 
ciplined aiid  led  by  officers  of  military  skill. 
The  allies  numbered  nearly  600,000  men, 
armed  in  the  same  manner  as  their  enemies, 
or  in  some  cases  with  the  weapons  of  the 
Christians.  Cortez  also  possessed  a  consider- 
able number  of  canoes  and  several  brigan- 
tines,  which  necessarily  gave  him  the  com- 
mand of  the  lake.     Notwithstanding  these 


overwhelming  advantages  on  the  side  of  the 
enemy,  the  emperor  continued  his  defence 
with  a  gallantry  worthy  of  a  better  &te,  and 
to  the  hour  of  his  death  retained  the  noUe 
pride  which  he  had  displayed  from  the  com- 
mencement. 

On  the  12th  of  August  a  general  attack 
was  commenced  on  me  last  stronghold  of 
the  Mexicans ;  they  had  been  driven  closer 
and  closer  by  the  advances  of  the  invader, 
till  scarcely  a  remnant  of  the  city  remained 
in  their  power ;  and  they  now  defended  this 
spot  with  a  resolution  suitable  to  men  whose 
all  was  staked  c«i  the  result.  At  length  the 
weakness  of  the  defenders  and  the  necessity 
of  opposing  with  a  considerable  force  die  as- 
saults of  the  Spaniards,  compelled  the  former 
to  leave  a  part  of  their  wotIu  undefended ;  a 
number  of  the  allies  took  advantage  of  this, 
and  carried  the  strife  within  the  walls :  the 
Mexicans  made  a  vigorous  efibrt  to  repair 
the  calamity,  but  their  resistance  necesscuily 
weakened  the  defence  of  the  walls ;  the  allies 
stormed  them  at  all  points,  poured  in  over- 
whelming  numbers  upon  the  defenders,  and 
changed  the  battle  into  a  inassacre.  The 
horrors  that  ensued  were  such  as  even  a  cap- 
tured town  has  seldom  seen.  Men,  women, 
and  children  were  daughtered  without  mer- 
cy, and  even  Ixtlilxochitl  confesses  that  the 
cruelties  of  the  conquerors  were  such  as  the 
world  has  never  witnessed.  The  few  that 
remained  of  the  Mexicans  endeavoured  to 
effect  their  retreat  by  means  of  the  lake,  and 
the  Spaniards  received  information  that  the 
emperor  was  among  the  fugitives.  A  brigan- 
tine  immediately  sailed  in  pursuit  and  over- 
took the  canoe  in  which  he  nad  taken  refuge. 
Cuahtimoctzin,  *when  he  found  himself  dis- 
covered, ordered  his  boatmen  to  turn  and 
give  battle  to  the  enemy ;  but  when  he  per- 
ceived the  great  superiority  of  his  pursueis, 
and  that  resistance  could  only  produce  a  use- 
less loss  of  life,  he  surrendered  himself  to  the 
Spaniards,  and  was  tak^  before  the  general. 
Cortez,  struck  wiUi  the  native  loftix^esB  of  his 
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wf^wey  received  him  with  great  oovtteej ; 
but  the  emperar  took  the  dagger  from  the 
Spanieid's  ode,  and  presentitig  it  to  him, 
iaidy  '^  I  have  done  my  utmost  to  protect  my 
kingdom  and  to  save  it  from  your  power; 
but  fortune  has  been  against  me  :  now  take 
my  life,  imd  you  will  do  well.  You  will 
put  an  end  to  the  dynasty  of  Mexico^  after 
having  destroyed  ila  capital  and  maflsacied  its 
mbjectB.''  doitez  addressed  scMue  wovds  of 
comfort  to  the  monarch,  and  begged  him  to 
prevent  more  bloodshed  by  commanding 
some  of  his  people,  who  stUi  resisted,  to  sur- 
r^sder>  Cuahtemootzin  gave  the  requisite 
orders,  when  about  60,000  wanioFS  yielded 
Aemselves  prisoners^  being  the  sde  remnant 
of  300,000  who  had  defended  Mezica 

We  have  hitherto  seen  Cortes  principaUy 
in  the  character  of  a  soldier;  and  though 
some  traits  of  an  Ufisorupulous  nature  have 
appeared,  they  have  been  in  some  degree 
justified  either*  by  necessity  or  by  the  con- 
duct of  his  enemies.  But  after  tiie  reduction 
(tf  the  capital  he  seems  to  have  thrown  off  a 
mask  which  interest  alone  had  compelled 
him  to  wear,  and  to  have  appeared  m  his 
native  character  of  treachery,  rapacity,  and 
oniei^.  From  tiie  presents  sent  to  them  on 
their,  first  landing  the  l^>attiardB  had  formed 
high  and  ronumtic  notions  of  the  boundless 
wealth  of  the  country  they  had  come  to  sub- 
due, ttid  various  incidents  which  had  hap- 
pened during  the  war  had  tended  to  confirm 
these  hopes.  The  capital  was  naturally  sup- 
posed to  be  the  centre  oi  the  opulence  of  the 
empire,  and  each  soldier  lo(^ed  upon  it  as  a 
mine  fi!t>m  the  veins*  of  which  all  his  dangers 
and  labours  were  to  be  recompensed.  Wnat, 
therefore,  was  their  disappcnntment  on  dis- 
oovermg  that  a  few  ornaments  of  little  value 
constituted  the  whdie  exchequer  of  the  much- 
coveted  city !  All  supposed  that  the  empe- 
ror had  concealed  his  wealth  either  in  the 
waters  of  the  lake  or  in  some  place  of  equal 
security ;  and  as  inquiries  were  found  insuffi- 
cient to  draw  the  secret  from  the.  captive, 
torture,  the  last  and  worst  resource  of  tyran- 
ny, was  employed. 

Historians  in  general  relate,  that  one  of 
the  highest  officers  of  Cuahtemoctain  was 
selecteu  to  be  his  companion  in  suffering; 
and  while  the  limbs  of  the  emperor  were 
shattered  by  an  iron  bar,  thpse  of  his  servant 
were  consumed  by  fire.  In  the  midst  of  his 
agony  the  latter  cried  aloud  to  his  master, 
e&treating  him  to  reveal  the  required  secret, 
but  Guafatemocttio,  turning  his  bead  towards 
htts  officer,  coolly  asked  Mm  if  he  thought 
hb  king  was  on  a  bed  of  rosesl  Steeled  by 
this  reproof  the  heroic  native  closed  his  lips, 
muddied  in  ailtooe^    Coflez^  induced  by  re- 


morse, or  perh^  by  die  intereewnion  of 
allies,  at  length  gavie  onders  to  vpose  what  lit- 
tle of  li£»  remained  to  the-  ^nperov. 

Such  is  the  versiott  given  by  most  histoni- 
ana  of  thia revolting  transaction;  but  our  au- 
thor asserts,  that  the  intecfisrence  of  TutlHio- 
chitl  saved  the  lives  of  bodi  the  servant  and 
bis  master.  The  prince  also,  it  appean,  en- 
deavouoed  to  g^  the  liberation  of  Cuafate- 
moctzin,  but  Cortez  required  so  la^ge  a  ran- 
som that  LsftlilxochitiL  was  compelled  not  only 
to  relinquish  the  spoiht  he  hed  Mained  for 
himself  but  to  cdleot  all  the  ffM  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  fiunily,  before  he  could  satisfy 
his  rapacious  fiiend.  The  emperor  was  re- 
moved to  Tezcuco^  where  he  was  cured  by 
the  care  of  his  subjects.  Our  author  proceeds 
with  a  minute  description  of  the  proceedingB 
of  the  conquerors  in  the  subjugation  of  the 
varioua  provinces  of  the  empire,  in  all  of 
which  he  was  assisted  by  the  prince ;  indeed, 
from  tile  account  of  his  grandson,  it  would 
appeiff  that  Ixtlilftochitl  was  in  the  habit  of 
following  his  ally  like  a  shadow^  and  ibe  au- 
thor seema  remaikably  fond  of  enlaiging  upon 
the  affection  which  subsisted  between  ibm ; 
often  speaking  of  them  as  Coitez  and  his  dear 
Iztlilxochitl,  though  the  former  jtakea  every 
opportunity  of  hanging  the  brotfaen  of  the 
latter,  a  singular  proof  of  affection. 

It  is  to  be  r^fnarked  that  the  Spaniah  his- 
torians have  taken  so  little  notioeof  our  hero, 
that  in  some  of  the  best  recorda  his  name  b 
not  even  mentioned ;  this  is  owing,  it  ap- 
pears, to  the  policy  of  Goriez  and  hukooun- 
tty  men,  who  conceived  that  their  deeds  would 
sound  much  better  if  peiformed  by  their  un- 
assisted valour,  than  with  the  effective  sad  of 
600,000  allies.  On  the  odier  hand,  we  must 
not  receive  too  readily  the  varioua  statements 
of  an  author  anxious  to  ecztol  the  character  of 
his  ancestor ;  and  the  tone  assumed  by  the 
prince  through  the  whole  work  is  acaroely 
consistent,  either  with  the  tenor  of  his  own 
acts,  or  the  character  of  the  Spanish  generaL 
Gortez  was  not  the  man  to  permit  the  inde- 
pendent authority  which  appears  in  Ixtlilao- 
chitl,  nor  are  there  wanting  in  the  actions  of 
the  latt^  proofs  of  a  weak  and  iracillating 
spirit,  somewhat  at  variance  with  the  charac- 
ter described  by  ins  biog^^heia:  as  these, 
however,  will  be  better  ^wn  by  the  sequel, 
we  proceed  with  the  narrative^ 

Having  assisted  to  the  utmostin  destroying 
the  city  of  Mexico,  Ixtlilxochitlnow  tfaou^ 
fit  to  rebuild  it,  and  aoocvdin^y  em|^yed 
100,000  masons  to  complete  the  task.  About 
the  same  time  Cortez  sent  information  of 
what  had  happpened  to  the  Emperor  Ferdi- 
nand, and  received  in  return  a  vessel  bearing 
a  carg^  of  am^MUtttion  and  holjr  friaiBi  and  his 
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lOAslfeii's  ^ptovftL  of  all  that  ba  bad  dottew 
CJortez  tbea  mfomied  LKtlilxocbitl,  that  in  the 
same  of  the  emperor  he  conferred  upon  him 
and  hoB  fuccettora  three  provineeat)  Otumba) 
Ptzenheobuac,  and  Cbolula;  to  whieh  gra- 
cious spetcb  IxtliLiochitl  replied,  that  they 
already  belonged  to  him  and  hia  aueceflBoiB, 
witb  many  other  provmcea*  Gortez,  accord- 
ing to  our  author,  was  struck  witb  the  truth 
of  what  his  friend  had  said^  and  answered  not 
ft^aingle  wonL 

Si^irtly  after  thi%  several  noblemen,  who 
bad  eaeaped  torn  MezieOi  hearing  that  their 
empeiDr  bad  been  tortured,  took  up  arms 
agamat  the  Spaniards,  but  were  i^peased, 
though  witb  great  difficulty,  by  the  prince  : 
aev^d  fell  into  the  bands  of  Cortes^  who 
condemned  most  of  them  to  the  gibbet; 
but  being  aomewhat  of  a  Utilitarian,  he 
caused  the  remaiudacto  be  thrown  to  the  do^. 
Amcmg  the  latter  was  Cuanecoxtzin,  the 
brother  of  Ixtlilxochitl  $  and  this  prince,  be- 
ing: naturally  displeased,  caused  his  peojde  to 
drag  off  the  animals* 

A  large  party  of  Spaniaidsbad  been  placed 
in- a  town  called  Pamico^  to  prei«nt  the  in- 
habitanta  from  revolting^  ana  cauaiiig  fre^ 
difficulties  to  the  conquerors;  but  the  gani- 
acm,  instead  of  conciliating  the  citizens, 
pilla§^  their  houses,  seized  their  valuables, 
and  in  fact  put  upon  them  every  insult  and 
injury  that  could  be  devised. 

The  Payncian  were  not  a  peopleto  sub- 
mit long  to  this  treatment ;  like  most  of  the 
Mexicans  they  were  of  a  fierce  and  resdute 
temper,  and  by  no  means  well  inclined  to 
the  Spanish  yoke ;  accordingly  they  rose  sud- 
denly upon  the  oppresKHs,  and  in  one  night 
killed  nearly  400  Christians.  Cortes  des- 
patched Sandoval  and  IxtlibEOchitl  to  subdue 
and. punish  the  rebels;  their  force  consisted 
of  150  Spaniardi  and  50^000  natives,  with 
which  they  defeated  the  Mexicans  in  two  en- 
gagements^ and  arrived  at  the  town  in  time 
to  save  about  100  Spaniards,  who  were  to 
have  been  sacrificed  the  next  day.  The  allies 
took  a  large  number  of  pcisonen^  460  of 
whom  WBie  burned  to  dealb  by  ofder  of 
Cartez* 

In  the  midile  of  the  year  15J24,  tbe  Pope's 
Vicar,  Martin  de  Valence,  and  two  priests, 
entered  the  country  of  Chicuacai  and  Tee- 
pittk.for  the  purpose  of:  converting  and  bap- 
tizing the  natives:  they  w«re  the  first  by 
whom  the  evangiiioal  law  was  promulgited 
among  tbe  natives*  Immediately  Ixtlilxoefaitl 
and  1&  brother  Quatemoc  heard  oftbeir  mis- 
sion, they  dtspatofaad  messengers  to  supply 
them  with  all  tbi^  required,  and' to  invite 
them  to  Tezouoo.  On  their  arrival  in  this 
towii,.tba  princea  came,  foiib  to.  meet  them, 


and  combelad  tinsa  te»  apartimeute  m  the 
royal  palace  whicb  had  been  set  aside  for 
their  use.  Ixtliboocbitl  supplied  them  widi 
cKnaments  and  tapestry  fiir  the  chapel ;  and 
having  set  up  a  small  crucifix  and  a  figure  of 
the  Viigin,  they  celebrated  maas  and 
chanted  vespeos  fiir  the  first  time  in  that 
country. 

Cortea  and  the  Spaniards  assisted  at  the 
cer«Qony  as  well  as  the  principal  Indian 
icbiefit;  and  Fatbec  Piedro  de  Gimte  having 
explained  the  nature  of  his  &ith,  Ixtlilxochitl 
draaanded  to  be  baptized.  He  received,  the 
name  of  Fernando,  Cortez  standing  as  bis 
godfather,  after  which  Cobuanacotztn  and  the 
principal  nobles  received  the  outward  fbrms 
of  that  faitbto  whicb  they  badfbrsome  time 
belonged.  The  queen,  Tlaooxbuabzin,  ike 
motbes  at  our  hero,  was  ho¥^ver  bigoted  in 
her  idolatry,  and  refiised  to  become  a  Chrta- 
tian :  she  took  refuge  in  a  temple^  and  when 
her  son  followed  in  the  hope  of  prevailing 
with  her,,  she  Utterly  reproached  him  mth 
his  defection  fixim  bis  country  and  goda. 
Even  the  meek  spirit  of  the  new  convert  took 
fire  at  last,  and  entering  furiously  into  the 
tempLs,  he  declared  that  be  would  cause  her 
to  be  burned  alive.  This  and  other  filial  re» 
monstrances  prefvailed  at  last  over  the  obdUf> 
rate  old  lady,  and  Ae  became  a  Christian, 
under  the  name  of  Marie.  Sbe  was  the  first 
Mexican  female  bwtized. 

In  the  month  of  October  the  expedition  of 
Ibuere's  commenced.  Ixtiilxiochitl  joined 
Cortez  with  a  force  of  about  20,000  men, 
leaving  bis  kingdom  in  the  custody  of  Joqunr 
quani,  one  of  Us  officers ;  while  Cortez  ap* 
pointed  Alonzo  de  Estrada  and  Rodrigo  de 
Aibomos  gavemors  of  Mexico  in  his  absence. 
Scarcely  had  the  expedition  departed,  when 
the  new  governors  discoveved  several  dangow 
ous  con^iracies  amcttg  their  oountr3rmen  $ 
the  disaffection  spread  through  the  whole 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  they  vented  their  spleen 
on  the  unoffemUng  natives,  maltreating  and 
defrauding  them  in  every  possible  mannei\ 
till  the  simeren  ended  the  matter  by  rising 
and  killing  every  Christian  they  could 
find.  The  priests^  who  had  tried  in  vain  to 
prevent  the  Spaniards  fitMn  ill-treating  the 
natives,  now  tried  as  vainly  to  appease  the 
insurgents.  The  latter,  declared  that  Cortez 
had  left  the  tbwn  with  their  countrymen  and 
princes  merely,  that  be  might  treacherously 
destroy  them ;  while  the  Spaniards  were  in 
great  wiatii  with  the-  churchmen  for  having 
taken  the  part  of  the  Mexicans. 

On  one  occasion,  a  pious  monk  haiving  in 
hia  jormon  reproved  the  Spaniaids  for  their 
baokriidiBgS)  the  brutal  soldiers  rose  against 
the^cddiDBny  aadiwottldJHMre  fast  him  out  of 
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the  pulpit,  but  for  the  interventions  of  Mar- 
tin  de  Valence,  who  e-xborted  them  not  to 
reduce  themselves  to  the  level  of  barbarians. 
These  tidings  soon  overtook  Ixtlilxochitl,  who 
directed,  that  if  the  holy  fiitheis  were  not 
well  treated  in  their  present  residence,  they 
should  retire  to  Tezcuco,  where  a  guard 
should  protect  them  day  and  night,  and  every 
preparation  be  made  for  their  ccnvenience ; 
Gortez,  to. put  a  stop  to  the  outrages,  de- 
spatched two  officers  to  supersede  the  actual 
governors,  but  this  remedy  only  increased  the 
disorder,  for  the  old  governors  resisted  the 
authority  of  the  absent  general,  and  com- 
menced a  civil  war.  There  are  few  antithe- 
ses that  have  no  one  point  of  resemblance, 
and  accordingly,  both  parties  agreed  in  pil- 
laging and  insulting  the  Mexicans. 

Meanwhile  Cortez  and  his  party  pursued 
their  journey.  So  long  as  they  remained  in 
the  countries  where  the  recent  transactions 
were  known,  but  little  difficulty  was  expe- 
rienced; for  the  peo^e,  obedient  to  their 
sovereign,  Ixtlilxochid,  provided  them  with 
every  requisite  in  abundance.  But  as  they 
travelled  farther  from  the  capital,  the  natives 
appeared  less  submissive  to  their  monarch, 
and  by  no  means  j&vourable  to  the  Spaniards. 
Hence  the  greatest  distress  was  experienced, 
and  food  and  water  became  so  scarce  that 
many  of  the  allies  perished  of  fomine.  At 
length  they  arrived  in  a  country  where  they 
were  so  entirely  unknown  that  the  inhabit- 
ants burst  into  laughter  at  the  sight  of  the 
Spaniards.  Finding,  however,  that  the  new 
comers  meant  them  no  harm,  they  brought 
an  abundance  of  provisions  and  other  presents 
both  to  Cortez  and  the  princes. 

Leaving  this  hospitable  province,  they 
journeyed  towards  Aealan,  to  gain  which 
they  were  compelled  to  pass  through  a  dense 
forest,  which  occupied  many  days  in  the  pas- 
sage. Here  the  sufferings  of  the  allies  were 
dreadful ;  even  the  princes  were  in  danger 
of  starvation,  while  the  Spaniards,  having 
supplied  themselves  with  maize,  had  abun- 
dance of  provisions,  not  only  for  themselves, 
but  their  horses.  The  conduct  of  the  natives 
in  this  distress  is  a  singular  proof  of  their 
sunple  but  devoted  lojralty.  While  the 
Spaniards  were  feeding  their  horses,  the 
Mexicans  watched  around,  picked  up  the 
grains  which  fell  to  the  ground,  and,  though 
fomishing  themselves,  presented  the  food  to 
their  princes. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1525,  the  tra- 
vellers arrived  at  Teotilac,  celebrated  as  the 
scene  of  one  of  the  basest  of  those  acts  of 
treachery  which  characterissed  the  Mexican 
war.  It  was  the  period  for  Ae  celebration 
of  the  festival  conuval  3  and  ia  accordance 


with  ancient  usage  the  princes  and  their  sub- 
jects made  preparations  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  day.  It  was  a  time  of  unusuid  rejoicing, 
in  c(msequence  of  the  termination  of  the  suf> 
ferings  they  had  sustained  through  the  jour- 
ney ;  and  the  two  kings,  Quatemoc  and  Co- 
huanacotzin,  stood  jesting  together  on  recent 
events.  They  were  joined  by  Tetlepanquet- 
putzin,  and  afterwards  by  an  officer  of  high 
rank,  named  Temelotzin.  Cortez,  seeing  them 
conversing  cheerfully  together,  conceived 
that  they  must  be  hatching  plots  against  the 
Spuiiards ;  and  our  author  naively  remarks, 
"The  thief  believes  all  men  to  be  thieves." 
Being  unable  to  understand  them  himself, 
Cortez  employed  a  man  named  Costemoxi  to 
act  as  his  spy,  and  repeat  all  that  the  jHrinces 
said.  It  may  be  well  to  observe  here  that 
this  man  was  afterwards  tortured  by  order  of 
Ixtlilxochitl,  and  declared  to  the  1^  that  the 
words  he  repeated  were  the  same  he  had 
heard,  and  were  of  a  nature  perfectly  harm- 
less. Be  this  as  it  may,  Cortez  pretended 
that  they  had  been  laying  a  plot  for  the  as- 
sassination of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  next 
morning  he  caused  them  all  to  be  arrested 
and  hanged.  Quantemoctzin  (Guatemozin) 
was  the  first ;  then  Tetlepanquetputzin  and 
the  whole  of  his  suite,  and  Cohuanacotzin 
was  the  last  As  this  prince  was  dragged  to 
execution  the  intelligence  of  the  murder  of 
his  brothers  was  conveyed  to  Ixtlilxochitl ; 
he  flew  at  once  to  his  quarters,  led  out  his 
people,  and  was  on  the  point  of  attacking 
the  Spaniards,  when  Cortez  became  aware 
of  his  danger.  The  extremity  of  the  case 
demanded  great  concessions;  the  general 
hastened  to  cut  down  the  last  sufferer,  and 
ran  forth  alone  to  meet  the  infuriated  Mexi- 
cans. The  natives  would  have  torn  him 
to  pieces,  but  their  prince  restrained  them, 
and  Cort^  by  a  dcilnil  address,  appeased  his 
deeply  injured  adversary.  The  pretext  of 
Cortez  that  he  believed  the  princes  to  be 
plaiming  his  destruction  was  evidently  a 
mere  subterfuge  to  stay  the  wrath  of  Ixtlilx- 
ochitl: the  real  motive  for  this,  as  well  as 
many^ther  acts  that  might  at  first  seem  in- 
explicable, may  be  traced  to  his  fixed  determi- 
nation utterly  to  destroy  the  royal  fomily  of 
the  conquered  country,  in  the  hope  that,  all 
traces  of  former  freedom  being  removed,  he 
might  become  the  sole  master  of  that  vast 
empire,  without  danger  of  opposition  or  re-* 
volt.  But  Ixtlilxochitl  would  appear  to  have 
had  no  inducement  ia  submit  patiently  to 
tiiis  merciless  extirpation  of  his  family  ;  the 
force  under  his  command  was  sufficient  to 
have  annihilated  at  once  the  handful  of 
Spaniards  by  whom  these  suicides  were  per- 
petrated, nor  does  he  appear  at  all  likely  to 
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have  been  influenced  by  a  slavish  fear  of  his 
allies.  It  is  therefore  most  probable,  either 
that  he  wished  the  destruction  of  his  brothers, 
in  the  hope  of  succeeding  to  the  throne,  or 
that  Gortez  had  gained  so  complete  an  as- 
cendency over  the  weaker  mind  of  his  friend, 
that  the  latter  was  unable  to  act  in  direct  o^ 
position  to  the  will  of  the  Spaniard.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  they  were  speedily  reconciled,  and 
concluded  their  journey  without  further  dis- 
agreements. The  ill-&ted  Cohuanacotadn, 
who  had  been  cut  down  by  Cortez,  died  soon 
after  of  the  injuries  he  had  received* 

Ixtlilxocbitl  next  proceeded  to  take  the 
necessary  measures  for  handing  his  name 
down  to  posterity,  well  aware  that  nothing 
.  he  had  hitherto  done  would  deserve  so  lasting 
an  honour.  His  plans  were  extremely  sim- 
ple and  primitive :  they  consisted  in  desiring 
the  king  of  Apociiputan  to  employ  his  artists 
in  carving  the  figure  of  the  aspirant  for  im- 
mortality on  avast  rock  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  town,  where  it  is  said  to  be  visible  to 
this  day,  and  in  the  arms  and  costume  which 
the  prince  then  wore. 

And  let  not  the  reader  smile  at  this  artless 
mode  of  perpetuating  renown,  nor  wonder 
that  our  hero  should  desire  to  hand  down  a 
name  defiled  with  fratricide  and  treason.  If 
our  author  may  be  believed,  these  sinister 
actions  arose  firom  praiseworthy  motives :  he 
slaughtered  his  countrymen  that  he  might 
save  them  from  death ;  he  excited  war  that 
he  might  introduce  peace ;  and,  in  short,  the 
whole  of  his  existence  was  to  wade  to  heaven 
through  a  sea  of  blood. 

After  thus  stamping  his  image  on  the  most 
remote  province  o£  his  empire,  Ixtlilxochitl 
and  hb  fi-iends  retraced  their  steps  towards 
the  capital.  But  great  mortifications  awaited 
his  arrival :  the  three  governors,  whom  he  had 
left  in  charge  of  his  three  principal  cities, 
had  not  treated  the  people  with  the  consider- 
ation due  to  the  subjects  of  so  great  a  mon- 
arch :  on  the  contrary,  they  had  shown,  like 
Cassius,  a  grievous  tendency  to  an  itching 
palm ;  and  what  was  still  worse,  they  had 
imitated  their  master  in  an  inclination  to 
oblige  the  Spaniards  at  the  expense  of  their 
countrymen,  propensities  which  caused  our 
hero  tlie  greatest  uneasiness.  They  had  not 
only  plundered  the  naUves  of  all  their  jewels 
and  valuables,  and  appropriated  them  to  their 
own  use,  but  had  given  many  of  the  most  re- 
spectable inhabitants  as  slaves  to  the  conquer- 
ors. Among  these  unfortunates  were  a  few 
ot  IxtlilxochitPs  inexhaustible  stock  of  bro- 
thers. The  princQ  was  now  so  accustomed 
to  see  his  family  hajoged  and  burned,  that  the 
disposal  of  a  few  into  slavery  does  not  seem 
to  have  made  much  impression  on  his  mind. 


In  ftct,  our  author  having  described  at  ffettt 
length  the  building  of  a  church  by  his  ances- 
tor, closes  his  narrative  rather  abruptly,  with- 
out even  informing  his  readers  whether  ht 
punished  the  refractory  govemorf^ 

Abruptness,  however,  may  be  considered 
a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  work 
before  us.  The  author  has  aimed  straight  at 
the  object  in  view,  namely,  a  history  of  the 
deeds  of  his  ancestor.  With  this  intent  he 
strikes  into  the  commencement  of  his  story 
without  a  word  of  introduction,  and  goes 
from  incident  to  incident  with  no  other  inter- 
ruption than,  occasionally,  a  pathetic  appeal 
to  the  justice  of  the  conquerors.  But,  as 
we  have  said,  beauty  of  composition  is  not 
requisite  in  a  work  of  this  description.  Ro- 
bertson and  others  have  eloquently  described 
the  war,  and  the  Spanish  writers  have  lent  it 
the  aid  of  poetic  diction:  but  Ixtlilxochitl 
has  supplied  a  blank  that  all  others  had  left, 
and  has  given  a  fidthful  detail  of  the  actions 
and  power  of  the  allies,  whom  preceding  his- 
torians had  scarcely  mentioned,  and  to  whom 
the  conquest  of  Mexico  is  mamly  to  be  at- 
tributed. 


Art.  VI. — 1.  (Euvres  Complete$  dt  J.  J. 
jRoiMseau,  avee  dea  J^otes  Histariquei. 
4Tom.  8vo.    Paris.  1837. 

2.  (Euvres  de  V.  Hugo.  11  Tom.  8vo. 
Bruxelles.  1840. 

3.  (Euvres  de  George  Sand.  11  et  demi 
Tom.  8vo.    Bruxelles.  1840. 

Nothing  once  cast  into  the  wide  abyss  of 
time  is  ever  lost  This  observation,  which 
ought,  in  this  age,  to  have  become  a  truism, 
is  equally  correct  in  all  its  manifold  bearings, 
whether  physical,  spiritual,  moral,  or  politi- 
cal, and  perhaps  even  more  so  in  the  three 
latter  than  in  the  first.  Theories,  however 
abstract,  unless  violently  checked  at  first,  will 
not  only  reach  their  highest  degree  of  deve- 
lopment, and  go  far  beyond  what  their  au- 
thors intended,  but  they  will  also  clothe  them- 
selves in  palpable  living  forms :  for  this  is  an 
integral  part  of  their  nature.  They  will  even, 
in  process  of  time,  become,  as  it  were,  whole 
nations,  and  muster  forth  mighty  legions, 
which,  in  most  cases,  will  "  shoot  black  hor- 
ror "  into  the  £ur  abode  of  man.  The  an- 
cients, who  knew  many  things  much  better 
than  we  do  now,  aware  of  the  wonderful  or 
fatal  power  of  human  speech,  worshipped,  by 
vroy  of  palliation,  the  idol  of  Silence.  How- 
ever objectionable  any  idol  worship  may  be. 
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■till  that  of  sQe&ee  wm  bjr  ikr  prefenU«  to 
the  iiM  of  Mammon,  **  the  Least  erected  qiirit 
that  fell  from  Heaven ;"  or  to  the  idoL  of 
jScribbling,  hoth  of  which  are  adored  hy  the 
present  g^eratton.  For  our  own  parts,  we 
are  well  inelined  to  go  ao  fiur  as  to  prcnpose 
the  re-estahliihment  of  the  worship  of  Si- 
lence ;  beine  entirely  of  the  opinion  of  a  con- 
temporary of  ours,  who  laments  that  in  this 
age  everybody  writes,  and  nobody  takes  the 
trouble  of  thinking.  From  so  corrupt  a  source 
many  evils  must  necessarily  spring  up  in  the 
appointed  hour ;  as  is  already  the  case  amongst 
our  French  neighbours,  who^  together  with 
all  continental  Europe,  would  have  been 
spared  ^  a  universe  of  death,"  had  their  so-call- 
ed  philoaophes  of  the  last  century,  the  heroes 
<^  the  Encyclopedia,  worshipped  the  idol  of 
Silence,  and  bethought  themselves  well  of 
what  they  were  about  to  do,  before  they 
made  use  of  their  envenomed  tongue. 

In  order  to  trace  the  origin  of  die  unbelief 
and  sophistry  which  spread  so  generally  dur- 
ing the  last  century  amongst  all  classes  of  so- 
ciety, from  the  philosophising  prince  on  the 
throne  to  the  prolelaire^  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  catch  the  thread  of  that  opinion  at  one 
extremity  of  Europe,  by  which  to  unravel 
the  intricate  web  of  the  whole  system.  Take 
France  for  Europe,  Paris  for  France,  and  for 
Paris  one  saloon,  that  of  the  Baron  d'Hol- 
bach,  the  focus  of  that  philosophy,  whence, 
as  from  a  centre,  ii  spreads  &r  and  wide, 
blasting,  like  the  Roman  malaria,  whatever 
it  met  with  on  its  way — ^religion,  m<Hiils,  gen- 
erous sentiments,  and  every  venerable  social 
custom.  The  respective  characters  of  the 
frequenters  (/e»  kabitu^s)  of  this  saloon,  their 
station  in  society,  their  mutual  relations,  are 
reflected  in  every  part  of  their  doctrine.  It 
may  be  said  indeed  that  the  drama  enacted 
by  these  heroes  of  the  Encyclopedia  was 
framed  with  strict  accuracy  as  regards  the 
acene  of  action,  the  time  and  the  dramatis 
persons.  A  few  characters  sufficed  for  the 
plot.  The  chief  character,  the  monarch  of 
the  piece,  was  Voltaire,  a  man  c^  genius,  but 
of  a  maUgnant  and  scornful  disposition  ;^— a 
philosopher  who  looked  askance  on  nature, 
though  a  favourite  of  fortune ;  an  open  aie- 
my  of  Christianity,  though  he  had  never  suf- 
fered persecution  in  Christian  countries;  a 
destroyer  of  the  monarchical  principle,  and 
yet  finding  admirers  and  friends  amongst 
crowned  heads  ^  scorning  at  nobility  and 
birth,  and  yet  servile  to  the  great  and  covet- 
ous of  the  pr^ogatives  which  it  was  his  trade 
to  bring  into  contempt.  Voltaire  was  the 
peisonuflcation  of  that  superficial,  unprinci- 
pled sect  of  refbrmers  who  depreciate  what 
others  possess,  from  Inst  to  apprq)riate  it  to 


themselves ;  in  shot,  of  thiA  egotism  and  ma- 
terialism which  were  the  Alpha  and  Omega 
of  French  philosophy  in  the  eighteenA  cen- 
tury, disguised  under  the  long  togo  of  the 
phikisophers  of  ancioit  times.  Besides  this 
idol  of  the  Salon  d'Halbach,  who,  whether 
present  or  absent,  always  premded  there  in 
spirit,  the  daily  company  was  made  up  of 
Diderot,  an  enthusiast  by  nature,  a  cynic  and 
sophist  by  profession ;  c^  d'Alembert ;  of  the 
malicious  Marmontel;  of  the  philosopher 
Helvetius,  proud  of  dining  with  gentlemen 
and  ladies  of  ban  am  ;  of  the  would-be  sen- 
timentalist Grimm ;  and  finally  of  the  baron 
himself,  the  host  of  la  rautm  encyclopediqut. 
Secondary  parts  were  idcen  by  affiliated 
members,  such  as  Hume,  Gibbon,  Boling- 
broke,  Walpole,  and  Tronchin,  a  Swiss.  The 
female  characters  were  acted  by  ladies  whose 
respective  saloons  were  so  many  offices  for 
the  sale  d*  wit.  These  were  Mesdames  Geof- 
frin,  Du  Defiand,  and  Mile,  de  PEspinasse — 
the  admirers  of  Ninon  de  I'Enclos,  the  mod- 
em Aspasia.  Mesdames  d'Houdet6t  and 
de  I'Epmnai,  la  belle  et  bonne,  had  the  more 
sentimental  parts  allotted  to  them.  Frederick 
the  Great  was  the  Man  of  the  piece.  The 
chorusses  were  easily  got  up  of  the  women 
and  idlera  wandering  in  the  streets  of  Pfeuis, 
or  of  any  other  cajntal ;  and  amongst  them 
were  even  some  aristocrats  and  courtiers,  who 
considered  it  bon  ion  and  a  pleasant  pastime 
to  ridicule  their  own  privileges,  little  sus- 
pecting that  all  this  would  one  day  lead  to 
a  serious  result.  Finally  the  spectators,  and 
enthusiactic  spectators  too,  of  this  drama, 
were  the  whole  population  (^  France,  rush- 
ing rapidly,  though  unconscious  of  it,  into  a 
most  norrible  revolution. 

Whilst  the  sect  d'Holbach  were  preaching 
with  ttnheard-<^  arrogance  their  dogmas  of 
materialism  and  atheism,  they  discovered 
cHie  day,  to  their  great  astonishment,  a  false 
l»other  amongst  them,  a  ha'etic  to  their  new 
creed.  Hiis  heretic  was  Jean  Jacques  Koos- 
seau.  Having  with  great  difficulty  emerged 
from  the  most  obscure  conditicm,  being  al- 
ready fyrij  years  of  ^e,  poor  and  timid,  he 
arrived  in  P^s  a  per^  stranger,  and  soon 
came  in  contact  with  some  adepts  of  the  sect 
d^Holbach.  He  was  drawn  towards  them  no 
less  by  his  large  sjTnpathies  of  literaiy  f^ 
beism  than  by  being  in  common  with  them  of 
a  low  origin,  in  a  capital  of  aristocracy  and 
monarchy.  But  these  ties  were  brdken  on 
the  appearance  of  the  first  work  of  Roussear, 
in  which  the  d'Hdbach  coterie  at  once  de- 
tected a  spirit  hostile  to  thw  own.  They 
flattered  themselves  that  they  had  toned  the 
opinion  of  all  Europe  to  their  philosophical 
strain,  when  suddenly  they  heard  a  voice 
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proceed  from  among  themselves,  the  strange 
sound  of  which  struck  them  with  horror. 
Their  conduct  towards  him  was  at  first  full  of 
cunning,  such  as  well  beseemed  the  French 

Philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
!*hey  did  not  cast  off  the  mask  of  friendship, 
but  endeavoured  rather  to  destroy  his  talent 
in  the  bod.  They  resolved,  by  directing  the 
sensitive  mind  of  the  enthusiast,  to  convert  to 
their  own  use  its  weakness  and  aberration. 
Accordingly  it  was  decreed  amongst  them 
that  Rousseau  should  act  the  part  of  the  clown 
of  the  English  stage.  They  skilfully  con- 
firmed him  in  his  misanthropic  mood,  and 
used  every  means  to  drive  him  into  a  most 
audacious  cynicism.  But  when  in  spite  of 
their  baneful  influence,  the  genius  of  Rousseau 
rose  by  its  own  energy,  and  shone  bright 
through  the  clouds  of  gloom  in  which  they 
had  involved  him,  and  when  his  opinions 
proved  more  and  more  inimical  to  the  tenets 
of  their  sect,  their  malignity  burst  forth,  and 
from  pretended  friends  they  declared  them- 
selves his  irreconcileable  enemies.  Had  the 
Holy  Inquisition  been  in  the  hands  of  these 
enemies  of  the  Catholic  Church,  Rousseau 
would  have  been  an  auto-da^fi.  *^  Ardent 
missionaries  of  atheism,*'  says  he,  *'  and  very 
imperious  dogmatists,  they  could  not  bear 
without  anger,  that  upon  any  point  whatever 
a  man  should  dare  to  think  otherwise  than 
themselves."* 

Rousseau  was  worthy  to  &11  a  martyr  to 
the  jfanatical  egotism  of  these  honey-tongued 
tyrants.  His  native  prc^ound  genius  over- 
leapt  at  one  bound  the  narrow  limits  of  their 
doctrine.  His  heart,  no  less  than  his  under- 
standing, forced  him  to  acknowledge  that 
religion,  of  which  they  presumed  to  speak 
irreirerently,  as  the  foundation-stone  of  all 
morality  and  truth.  He  perceived  at  once 
the  fettd  results  which  the  dissolute  morals, 
and  contempt  of  every  duty  and  virtue,  in- 
culcated by  the  new  philosophy,  must  inevi- 
tably produce.  He  predicted  to  them,  at  the 
very  moment  when  they  had  reached  the 
zenith  of  their  success,  the  epoch  when  their 
fame  and  philosophy  should  be  scattered  to 
the  winds.  Rousseau  in  fact  was  in  advance 
of  his  age :  he  forms  the  first  link  of  that  spi- 
ritual philosophy  which  was  destined  to  over- 
throw the  materialism  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Philosophers  and  poets  after  him  com- 
bated materialism,  but  they  came  in  their 
appointed  time :  he  was  before  his.  From 
this  cause,  notwithstanding  his  great  genius 
and  good  intentions,  sprung  many  of  his 
sophisms  and  errors,  as  also  the  envy  which 
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he  excited,  and  the  persecutions  which  he 
suffered,  and  the  misfortunes  which  penecut* 
ed  him  even  to  the  grave. 

Thrown  into  the  midst  of  a  society  of  un- 
believers, who  repudiated  the  idea  of  the 
divine  origin  of  any  institution,  he  discovered 
one  day  with  amazement  and  terror  that  not 
an  individual  amongst  them  either  believed, 
or  felt^  or  tliought  like  himself.  He  had  thus 
no  alternative  left  him  but  to  fancy  himself 
mad,  or  to  arm  himself  as  with  "triple 
steel"  with  the  faith  which,  for  his  misfinv 
tune,  he  did  not  possess  in  full  measure. 
Plato,  who  himself  lived  in  an  age  of  sophists 
and  unbelievers,  said  that  a  man  under  simi- 
lar circumstances  could  not  be  saved  without 
a  miracle,  and  that  his  very  virtues  would  be 
the  means  of  his  destruction.  "For,"  adds 
he,  "man  can  neither  become  great  nor 
good  without  a  great  and  good  society  to 
nurture  him."*  But,  on  the  other  hand,  tMs  ' 
untimely  appearance  of  Rousseau— the  source 
of  his  errors  and  misfortunes — makes  of  his 
life  and  memory  one  of  the  most  touching 
and  sublime  episodes  in  the  spiritual  history 
of  man.  His  eloquent  commendation  of  good 
morals  and  of  domestic  virtues  in  an  age  of 
philosophical  profligacy ; — ^his  secret  partial- 
ity for  religious  sentiments  when  boastful 
impiety  was  rife^ — his  deep  reverence  for 
the  Gospel  and  its  divine  Author  at  the  time 
that  the  most  blasphemous  aspersions  of 
Christianity  teemed  around  him; — whilst 
they  show  the  depth  of  his  intellectual  capa- 
city, have  in  themselves  something  pathetic 
and  sublime. 

^* ....  He  kept  his  love,  his  zeal ; 
Nor  number,  n<x  example  with  him  wrooght 
To  swerve  from  truth  or  change  his  constant 

mind, 
Though  single — »• 

It  is  as  though  we  heard  in  a  strange  ooiui* 
try  some  one  just  voice,  pleading  for  thoaa 
whom  we  love  in  our  far  distant  native  knd. 
It  ought  not  therefore  to  excite  wonder  that» 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Rousseau  him* 
self,!  some  enlightened  members  of  our  £sta- 
blished  Church,  seeing  in  him  the  only  de- 
fender of  Deism,  in  the  midst  of  the  general 
Atheism  that  prevailed  throughout  France, 
were  inclined  to  consider  as  a  believer,  Ae 
eloquent  and  persecuted  philosopher,  ike 
citizen  of  that  Greneva  whence  issued  the 
first  reformers  of  our  Church.  With  hb 
eloquent,  nay,  according  to  a  modem  histo- 
rian,J  with  the  most  eloquent  voice    ever 
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Yoachnfed  to  a  mortal,  be  pleaded  the  cause 
of  religion  and  truth ;  at  least  of  'what  he 
sincerely  believed  to  be  so ;  and  if  his  voice 
was  like  a  voice  in  the  empty  wilderness,  as 
respected  his  own  times,  it  was  not  without 
its  effect  upon  succeeding  generations.  As 
the  tree  is  judged  by  its  iruit,  so  let  Rous- 
seau be  judged  at  least  by  one  of  his  pupils 
— ^Chateaubriand,  who,  whilst  wandering  in 
the  Wild  forests  of  America,  found  in  the 
works  of  Rousseau  not  only  a  solace  for  his 
exile,  but  imbibed  from  them  that  deep  reli- 
gious sentiment  by  which  he  is  distinguished 
above  all  his  countrymen.  Many  individu- 
als subsequently  rallied  around  him,  and  a 
religious  party  was  formed  by  which  alone 
the  destinies  of  France  may  perhaps  be  saved. 
Voltaire,  on  the  contrary,  and  his  followers, 
not  only  wrapt  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
whole  of  Europe  in  smoke  and  flame,  but 
transmitted  to  posterity  a  yet  greater  curse ; 
the  French  literature  of  the  present  day, 
well  denominated  by  a  critic  ^'  La  Litt-jrature 
Extravagante  j"  to  which  the  human  mind 
has  never  yet  produced  anything  equally 
monstrous : — 

^  Perverse,  all  monstrous,  all  prodigious  things 
Abominable,  unutterable,  and  worse 
Than  fiibles  yet  have  feigned,  or  fear  conceiv- 
ed." 

The  parallel  which  we  intend  to  draw  be- 
tween a  single  work  of  Rousseau,  La  Jfou- 
velle  Heloisty  and  La  Liittrature  Eoctrava- 
gante^  will  best  justify  the  foregoing  asser- 
tion. It  will  show  what  a  frightful  progress , 
in  immorality  has  been  made  in  France  since  | 
the  time  of  Kousseau. 

Whilst  the  philosophers  of  Paris,  madden- 
ed with  sophistiy,  were  destroying  every 
germ  of  poetry,  Kousseau,  concealed  in  the 
groves  of  Montmorency,  created  for  himself 
a  world  of  his  own,  peopling  it  with  beings 
such  as  he  might  have  looked  for  in  vain  in 
that  around  him.  We  have  his  own  account 
of  this  genuine  inspiration  of  solitude  and 
woods,  the  more  singular  as  it  occurred  in 
the  age  of  Voltaire's  "  Candide,"  in  words  as 
glowinff  as  those  in  which  any  inspired  poet 
ever  tcuid  his  visions. 

•*  Devoured  by  the  necessity  of  loving,  without 
ever  having  been  able  to  satisfy  it  folly,  I  beheld 
myself  at  the  threshold  of  old  age,  and  about 

to  die  without  havinj^  yet  lived 

The  impossibility  ot  finding  the  beings  of  my 
&ncy  in  real  life,  drove  me  mto  the  land  of  chi- 
meras, and  seeinff  no  one  in  existence  worthy 
of  my  phrensy,  I  cherished  it  in  an  ideal  world 
which  my  creative  imagination  quickly  peopled 
with  inhabitants  after  my  own  heart.  Never 
did  this  T«80urce  present  itself  at  a  more  fitting 


time,  nor  did  it  ever  prove  so  fertile.  In  imii^ 
terrupted  ecstasy  I  drank  to  intoxication  deep 
draughts  of  the  most  exquisite  sentiments  that 
ever  entered  into  the  heart  of  man.  Forgetting 
altogether  the  htunan  race,  I  called  up  around 
me  a  society  of  peifeet  beings,  as  celestial  by 
their  virtues  as  by  their  loveliness — of  friends 
firm,  &ithful  and  tender,  such  as  I  never  found 
here  below.  I  took  such  delight  in  thus  float- 
ing in  the  empyrean  amongst  the  attractive 
beings  by  whom  I  had  surroimded  myself,  that 
I  passed  in  this  manner  uncounted  hours  and 
days,  and  losing  the  remembrance  of  all  beside, 
1  had  no  sooner  swallowed  a  hasty  meal,  than  I 
longed  to  escape  again  into  my  charmed  ^ve& 

*'i  pictured  to  myself  love,  friendship,  my 
hearths  two  idols,  under  the  most  enchanting 
forms.  I  delighted  to  invest  them  with  all  the 
charms  of  that  sex  which  had  ever  been  the  ob- 
ject of  my  adoration.  I  supposed  two  female 
friends,  rather  than  of  the  other  sex,  because,  if 
examples  of  such  friendship  are  more  rare,  they 
are  also  more  attractive.  1  endowed  them  wicn 
characters  analogous,  vet  difl*ering ;  with  coun- 
tenances, not  perfect,  but  such  as  were  in  ac- 
cordance with  my  own  taste,  animated  with 
benevolence  and  sensibilitv.  I  made  one  dark, 
the  other  fair;  one  full  ot vivacity,  the  other  oi 
gentleness ;  one  firm,  the  other  yielding,  but  in 
whose  weakness  there  was  something  so  touch- 
ing, that  virtue  seemed  almost  to  gain  by  it. 
To  one  of  them  I  gave  a  lover,  of  whom  the 
other  was  the  tender  friend,  and  even  somewhat 
more ;  but  I  admitted  no  rivalry,  no  quarrels,  no 
jealousy,  for  every  ungentle  sentiment  is  painful 
for  me  to  conceive,  and  I  was  unwilling  to  dim 
my  brilliant  picture  by  aught  that  degrades 
nature. 

"Enamoured  of  my  enchanting  models,  I 
identified  myself  as  much  as  possible  with  the 
lover  and  friend,  but  I  made  him  attractive  and 
young,  givio£^  him  besides  the  virtues  and  de- 
fects which  f  was  conscious  that  I  myself  pos- 
sessed. 

'^  To  find  a  fitting  locality  for  my  characters, 
I  called  to  mind  successively  all  the  most  beau- 
tiful spots  I  had  seen  in  my  travds.  At  length 
I  fixea  upon  that  part  of  the  shores  of  the  lake 
where  my  faucy^s  wish  had  long  since  placed 
my  own  residence,  in  the  bosom  of  that  imagi- 
nary happiness  to  which  fate  has  restricted  me. 
The  contrasts,  the  richness  and  variety  of  the 
islands,  the  magnificence,  the  majesty  of  the 
whole,  which  enchants  the  senses,  stirs  the 
heart,  elevates  the  soul,  combined  to  determine 
me,  and  I  established  at  Vevay  my  youthful 
pupils."* 

Thus,  in  an  age  of  conventional  taste  and 
literary  pretension,  we  meet  with  a  work, 
the  inspiration  of  solitude,  delisting  its  au- 
thor during  its  composition,  who  long  dwelt 
in  the  society  of  the  ideal  companions  he  had 
conjured  up  ;  beings  not  created  for  the  world, 
but  to  fill  up  the  vacuity  of  his  heart.    Even 
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subsequently,  wben  Rousseau  had  resolved  to 
introduce  them  to  the  -world,  he  was  far  from 
sharing  the  impatience  of  modem  authors, 
who  advertise  their  novels  before  they  begin 
to  write  them.  He,  <hi  the  contrary,  after  he 
had  finished  the  letters  of  two  lovers  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps,  copies  them  again  and  again, 
either  for  Madame  d'Houdetdt  or  the  Prin- 
cess de  Luxembourg,  on  delicate  satin  paper, 
binds  together  his  sheets  with  a  silken  con!  of 
divers  colours,  delays  their  publication  as  long 
as  he  can,  and  enjoys  his  work,  for  it  is  not 
that  of  an  author  by  profession.  No,  he  has 
put  into  it  his  heart,  which  he  had  relieved  by 
telling,  under  the  veil  of  fiction,  all  the  mys- 
terious burning  and  unsatisfied  longings  of  his 
soul :  thus  confirming  the  old  saying,  that  a 
composition,  to  be  perfect,  must  be  as  true  as 
an  absolute  fact  with  regard  to  its  author, 
who  ought  actually  to  feel  what  he  writes. 
Such  was  the  invariable  practice  of  the  mo- 
dem poet  Goethe,  who  never  wrote  except  to 
deliver  his  soul  of  an  imperious  sentiment. 
It  is  of  such  men  that  Plato  said,  they  feel  an 
irresistible  impulse  to  create,  because  their 
soul  is  pregnant.*^ 

Accordingly,  of  all  the  productions  of 
French  literature,  during  the  last  century, 
this  alone  seems  to  have  been  bom  with  the 
mark  of  immortality.  Strange  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, we  are  nevertheless  inclined  to  consider 
the  J^ouvdle  Heloise  as  a  philosophical  epic 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Let  not  the  word 
^^  philosophical ''  mislead  any  one.  The 
French  novel  writers  of  the  present  day 
overwhelm  us  with  philosophy  by  wholesale* 
Their  works  teem  with  pseudo-philosophical 
and  pseudo-metaphysicsd  speculations  about 
everything.  Even  Balzac,  the  novelist  of  the 
fashionable  world,  calls  his  tales,  Les  Contes 
Philo8ophiques  ;  Les  J^ouveaux  Contes  Phu 
losophiquesy  and  here  and  there  smuggles 
into  them  such  treatises  as,  de  la  philosophie 
de  la  debauche  ;  de  la  philosophie  de  Pivressej 
4rc.  It  is  an  author's  stratagem,  in  order  to 
sell  to  his  fair  readers,  under  the  mask  of 
■ome  pages  unintelligible  to  them,  his  detest- 
able pictures  as  the  product  of  his  deep 
learning. 

We  will  not  insult  the  memory  of  Rous- 
seau, by  allowing  it  to  be  supposed  for  a  mo- 
ment that  fbr  such  a  philosophy  we  called 
bis  work  a  ^ilosc^hical  epic.  The  unfor- 
tunate Jean  Jacques  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
deepest  thinkers  of  either  ancient  or  modem 
times ;  but  he  lived  in  an  age  when  the  tree  of 
knowledge,  instead  of  its  genuine  fruits,  had 
produced  a  sickly  and  monstrous  excrescence. 

*  Banquet  of  Plato. 


I  Serious  theories  upon  all  social  questions  con- 
[  stantly  occupied  him,  and  many  of  those 
which  fermented  in  his  brain  he  developed 
in  his  novel.  St.  Preux,  Wolmar,  Lord 
Edward,  even  Julia  and  Clara,  philosophize 
and  assist  him  to  unravel  his  system.  W  ith- 
out  this  philosophical  spirit,  his  work  would 
not  be  an  epic  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
since  every  epic  must  be  of  its  own  age. 
Further,  should  all  the  records  of  the  second 
part  of  the  last  century  perish,  a  faithful 
picture  of  it  would  be  exhibited  in  the  ^ou- 
velle  Heloise.  There  we  see  the  civilisation 
and  the  cormption  of  Paris  contrasted  with 
the  poverty  and  virtue  of  the  Swiss  moun- 
taineers ;  we  meet  there  the  English  carry- 
ing about  their  ennui  and  their  philosophy, 
and  we*  listen  to  Albion  parliamenting  m 
monarchical  France  and  fixmg  the  attention 
of  innumerable  innovators  on  the  eve  of  a 
revolution.  All  these  characteristics  should 
be  collected  in  an  epic,  and  we  find  them  in 
this  novel.  In  short  we  possess,  emanating 
from  the  concluding  part  of  an  age  which 
promised  no  poetry,  a  most  poetic  composi- 
tion— an  ideal  creation,  to  wnich  the  author 
imparted  that  reality  which  was  so  strongly 
felt  and  well  expressed  by  Byron : — 

*<  'Twas  not  for  fiction  chose  Rousseau  this  spot, 
Peopling  it  with  affectioQ:  but  he  found 
It  was  the  scene  which  passion  must  allot 
To  the  mind's  purified  beings:  *twas  the  ground 
Where  early  Love  his  Psyche's  zone  unbound, 
And  hallowed  it  with  loveliness;  'tis  lone, 
And  wonderful,  and  deep,  and  hath  a  sound 
And  sense  and  sight  of  sweetness;  here  tiM 

Rhone 
Hath  spread  himself  a  couch,  the  Alps  have 

reared  a  throne." 

None  will  ever  visit  the  castle  of  Clarens, 

"  Clarens!  sweet  Clarens,  birth-place  d[  deep 
love !" 

without  looking  there  for  Julia  and  Clara, 
though,  as  Rousseau  observes,  they  bu^t  not 
to  be  sought  there.  ^'  The  country  and  the 
people,"  says  he,  ^  with  whom  it  is  covered, 
never  seemed  to  me  to  have  been  made  fat 
each  other."* 

Of  this  composition,  so  important  as  a 
work  of  art,  let  us  now  consider  the  moral 
tendency — ^the  view  which  the  authosr  had  in 
publishing  it.  He  starts  from  the  point,  that 
works  on  morality  will  produce  no  effect 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  great  cities.  The 
most  virtuous  worics  wiU  only  glide  over 
their  minds,  from  which  one  impressioii  evtf 
effaces  another,  and   in  which  none  takes 

*  Lm  Ooofeisionf,  livra  iv. 
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deep  root.  Persoaa  secluded  from  the  world, 
on  the  contrary,  the  inhahitants  of  country 
places  living  in  their  family  circle,  might  de- 
rive benefit  from  a  well-written  book  ;  the 
authors  therefore  of  works  on  morality  ought 
to  have  these  last  in  view.  The  desire  of 
Rousseau  to  give  to  woiks  of  imagination 
such  a  tendency,  and  to  exercise  thus  a  salu- 
tary influence  on  public  education,  shows  at 
once  a  spirit  infinitely  at  variance  with  that 
which  then  prevailed  in  France.  Did  he  ac- 
complish what  he  prombed  \  Is  his  compo- 
sition to  be  considered  as  moral  as  immoral  1 
This  is  what  we  are  about  to  examine. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  Rousseau  liv- 
ed in  France  during  the  eighteenth  century. 
He  formed  his  opinions  of  the  morality  of 
the  age  according  to  what  he  saw  around 
him,  and  in  accordance  with  that,  he  esti- 
mated the  duties  of  a  moralist.  If  his  sys- 
tem was  sometimes  erroneous,  it  was  not  so 
much  his  fault  as  that  of  his  age.  Hence  it 
was,  that  he  who  loudly  procUimed  that  it 
was  a  crime  to  disturb  an  established  creed 
by  imprudent  inquiries,  indulged  himself  in 
bold  opinions  on  the  dogmas  of  Christianity ; 
dreading  lest  the  universal  impiety  both  in 
France  and  other  parts  of  the  continent, 
joined  to  a  false  philosophy,  should  wither  all 
religious  sentiment  in  the  human  heart ;  and 
deeming,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  al- 
lowable to  save  the  root  of  the  tree  at  the 
expense  of  its  branches.  In  the  same  way, 
the  melancholy  aspect  of  public  morsds 
seemed  to  urge  him  to  rescue  at  least  so 
much  out  of  them  as  was  most  vitally  con- 
nected with  the  existence  of  society. 

"  Had  Heloise/'  says  he,  **  had  notbiog  to  re- 
nroach  herself  for,  her  example  would  be  much 
less  insU'ttctive.  In  times  of  the  greatest  cor- 
rupt ioo,  people  still  admire  a  perfect  moialitjr, 
as  this  excuses  them  from  adopting  it  as  a  model 
of  their  cooduct,  and  thus  at  an  easy  rate,  by 
mere  idle  reading,  they  satisfy  the  remnant  of 
their  taste  for  virtue.  Sublime  authors !  make 
your  models  a  little  less  exalted  if  you  wish  to 
see  them  imitated.  To  whom  do  you  extol  a 
perfect  virtue !  Talk  to  us  rather  of  that  which 
may  yet  be  recovered ;  perhaps  some  one  may 
^  KNind  who  will  profit  by  such  ao  example." 

Finally,  he  regrets  that  he  did  not  live  in 
tn  age  when  he  must  have  burnt  his  work.* 
With  this  conviction,  Rousseau  chose  for  the 
subject  of  his  work,  not  that  virtue  which  had 
never  parted,  but  that  which  rising  after  a 
ftill,  makes  amends  for  a  fault  committed  in 
youth,  by  sacrifices  of  the  heart,  of  all  life,  in 
the  strict  fulfilment  of  duties.  His  theme  is 
tbat  pMsion  and  crime  disturb  existence,  and 
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entail  upon  it  a  long  series  of  sufieriogs  and 
misfortunes;  after  which  rest,  peace,  and 
happiness  are  recovered  in  the  bosom  of 
virtue.  Rousseau  pays,  at  the  expense  of 
the  tumults  of  stormv  passion,  a  high  tribute 
to  the  serenity  produced  by  a  virtuous  life. 
Is  there  in  this  a  moral  sense  ? 

The  story  is  simple  and  so  well  known 
that  it  need  not  be  long  dwelt  on  here.  The 
daughter  of  virtuous  parents  is  seduced  by  a 
man  of  inferior  condition  to  her  own,  and 
they  will  not  sanction  their  union.  The 
lovers  are  painted  in  the  most  attractive 
colours,  and  the  author  tries  even  to  throw 
the  charm  of  innocence  over  their  criminal 
love,  and  to  find  excuses  for  her  in  the  im- 
prudence of  her  mother,  who  had  allowed 
them  to  associate,  in  circumstances,  and  in 
the  blindness  of  passion.  Truth  and  morali- 
ty, however,  do  not  sufier  by  thb  attempt,  for 
it  is  the  spectators  and  not  the  actors  them- 
selves who  thus  look  upon  the  drama;  since 
the  maiden  feels  her  degradation,  and  the 
lover  knows  that  he  is  a  vile  seducer  whom 
the  law  may  visit  with  rigorous  justice.  Their 
peace  is  gone;  they  pass  through  an  ordeal 
of  painful  trials,  aggravated  vet  more  by 
remorse.  This  isthe  mere  prologue.  Julia, 
who  is  the  chief  personage,  separated  from 
her  lover,  but  not  from  love,  at  length  arrives 
at  the  critical  moment  for  her  happiness — 
and  the  novel  at  the  critical  point  of  its 
morality.  The  first  is  now  to  be  decided,  the 
second  to  be  made  manifest.  On  one  side  of 
I  the  misguided  Julia  stand,  virtue,  duty,  filial 
piety  for  her  father ;  for  the  mother,  the  cause 
of  her  daughter's  aberration,  has  just  died;  on 
the  other  her  faithful  and  unhappy  lover,  and 
love  with  all  its  allurements.  To  which  skle 
will  Julia  pass?  She  had  been  weak,  she 
was*^  degraded,  but  in  the  arms  of  guilt  she 
felt  her  degradation,  and  therefore  did  not 
irrevocably  fall  a  victim  to  it  Lord  Edward, 
the  friend  of  her  lover,  proposes  their  elope- 
ment, and  ofiers  a  safe  and  splendid  asylum 
for  their  love.  But  Julia  must  then  desert 
her  father, — and  she  refuses  the  ofier.  Her 
lather  urges  her  u>  marry  a  man  whom  she 
does  not  love;  %er  heart  shrinks;  but  she 
complies  with  the  request  of  her  parent.  The 
sacrifice  appears  to  her  as  a  just  expiation 
by  an  ofiendiag  daughter ;  the  just  punish* 
ment  of  a  guilty  child.  But  then  c^mes  the 
wonder.  No  sooner  has  Julia  broken  the 
last  illusion  of  love,  than  what  she  had  viewed 
as  her  denth-stroke  becomes  a  new  life  to 
her.  In  the  atmosphere  of  virtue  and  of  the 
recovered  afifection  of  her  father,  and  in  the 
esteem  of  her  husband,  she  feels  that  she  is 
rising  from  her  degraded  state,  and  that  she 
has  been  born  into  a  new  existence.  Hence- 
forth the  life  of  Julia  is  lik*  a  clear  stream 
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emerged  Ibr  ever  fiom  iU  muddy  001110% 
A  virtueua  wife,  the  confesses  to  her  husbaDd 
the  fault  of  her  youth,  and  gains  his  entire 
coofidence  without  diminishing  his  affection ; 
she  is  a  sensible  and  enlightened  mother,  an 
affectionate  daughter,  and  a  woman  fond  of 
domestic  life.  Full  of  religion,  she  lives 
without  a  shade  of  error,  and  di€«  a  victim 
to  her  maternal  piety ;  and  her  very  death 
cures  at  length  her  husband  of  his  £use  phi* 
losophy;  he  is  vanquished  by  such  a  life 
and  such  a  death  which  can  be  those  of  a 
Christian  only. 

Is  it  necessary  to  say  anything  more  to 
prove  the  moral  tendency  of  such  a  picture  1 
Unquestionably  a  woman  always  virtuous 
would  be  a  more  perfect  model.  The  beau- 
ideal  of  woman  is  a  life  pure  and  transparent 
in  both  her  conditions  of  maiden  and  wife. 
No  spot  should  be  perceptible  on  that  crystal, 
io  order  that  virtue,  like  a  golden  sunray, 
might  irradiate  the  whole  of  its  many  colour- 
ed  surface.  Such  perfection  alone  constitutes 
that  most  beautiful  of  nature's  types  which 
bears  the  name  of  woman.  But  descending 
from  this  absolute  idea  to  the  melancholy  ex* 
eeplions  in  corrupt  society,  it  must  be  con- 
ceived that  it  was  a  good  thought  of  the 
philosopher  to  exhibit  a  picture  of  suffering 
m  crime,  and  of  peace  bv  a  return  to  virtue. 
The  utmost  extent  of  palliation  that  we  offer 
for  Rousseau's  tale  is,  that  it  was  the  work  of 
a  dark  moral  period,  and  that  he  painted  a 
woman  rather  better  than  women  tnen  were, 
and  certainly  better  than  the  monstrous  school 
now.  The  structure  of  such  a  story  in  Eng- 
land would  necessarily  involve  its  exclusion, 
since  a  higher  morality  precludes  his  Julia 
from  interest,  and  his  own  depravities  would 
assuredly  at  present  banish  the  author  from 
the  pale  of  civilisation — depravities  of  the 
most  heartless  character,  though  of  course 
countenanced  by  that  frightful  school  into 
which  Rousseau  had  entered  unaware  of  its 
exact  tendency :  under  their  instr.uction,  for 
example,  his  children  were  systematically 
placed  one  after  the  other  in  the  Enfans 
Trouv^  And  though  La  Nouvelle  Heloise 
possess  their  sickly  sentimentality,  yet  *'  The 
Conlessions"  contain  scenes  of  the  most  re- 
volting debauchery  of  the  school  of  Candide 
openly  expressed ;  and  to  them  may  be  traced 
in  a  degree  the  nat/*  modern  school,  who  say 
anything  and  speak  of  doing  anything  with- 
out disguise.  No  doubt  the  sentimental 
Rouascau  would  have  shuddered  at  the  de- 
pravity of  his  literary  as  well  as  physical 
ofisprmg,  but  it  does  not  rid  him  of  their 
parentage,  any  more  than  Sin's  deibrmity 
precludes  her  relation  to  Satan. 

The  principal  objection  usually  made  to 
the  Nouvelle  Heloise  is,  that  the  nrst  part  of 


it  vnay  d#  more  barm  tb«Q  lh»  teeoiMl  cu  do 
good.  If  it  be  se,  this  ia  not  the  author's 
^ult  If  in  the  first  part  he  has  shown  pas* 
sion  and  its  follies  in  the  most  favourable 
form,  he  has  also  painted  in  yet  move  attrao. 
tive  colours  virtue  and  happiness,  derived 
from  the  strict  fulfilment  of  duties  and  the 
charms  of  a  retired  and  respectable  life. 
With  perfect  good  fiiith  he  has  imparted  the 
richness  of  his  talent  to  both  sides  of  his  pic- 
ture. The  question  therefore  seems  to  be, 
is  it  good  for  young  people  to  read  novels  at 
all  9  and  this  question  has  been  long  sinee 
ainswered  in  the  negative.  A  work  of  pas* 
sion,  composed  with  a  purely  moral  view, 
does  not  suit  youthful  minds  yet  untried  by 
experience.  Besides  the  unuvourableinflu* 
ence  which  all  novels  may  be  suspected  of 
exercising  o?er  the  soft  minds  of  the  young, 
is  it  fair  to  overcast  with  gloom  their  light 
hearts,  and  to  convulse  them  with  storms  un« 
suited  to  their  age?  No  one  knew  better 
the  mischief  of  this  than  Rousseau,  who  said 
too  that  "  Lafiile  chaste  n'a  jamais  lu  des 
ramans  ;"  and  the  very  title  of  his  novel,  and 
his  preface  to  it,  are  proof  sufficient  that  he 
never  intended  it  for  a  work  on  education  for 
the  young.  But  when  the  question  is  no 
longer,  whether  it  be  proper  to  read  novels, 
but  whether  all  novels  without  exception 
shall  be  read,  it  is  then  desirable  to  distin- 
guish between  the  monstrous  compositions  of 
the  present  day  and  this  of  Rousseau,  which 
being  run  through  rather  than  read,  or  read 
by  young  people,  may  give  cause  for  scan* 
dal ;  but  which  being  read  by  persons  of 
matured  judgment  will  stand  the  test  for  mo- 
rality, and  rank  with  the  works  described  by 
Julia  herself.  "  I  know  not,"  says  she,  "of 
any  other  mode  of  appreciating  the  books  I 
read,  than  of  observing  the  state  of  mind  into 
which  they  bring  me ;  and  I  cannot  imagine 
what  kind  of  merit  a  work  can  possess  if  it 
does  not  inspire  its  readers  with  the  love  of 
what  is  fi^ood." 

Now  having  once  more  awakened  the  elo- 
quent voice  of  Rousseau,  it  may  be  well  to 
point  out  the  difference  between  the  reform 
of  which  he  dreamed,  and  of  that  preached 
by  the  French  writers  of  the  present  day. 
A  bold  Utopist  of  the  eighteenth  century,  he 
saw  corruption  of  morals  only  in  the  capital 
amongst  the  higher  classes  and  the  philoso- 
phers. He  wished  therefore  to  limit  it  to 
these  cankered  members  of  society,  and  to 
preserve  to  the  classes  not  yet  deprived  of 
moral  worth  and  of  faith  the  possession  of 
their  treasure:  to  teach  them  not  to  aspire  to 
the  follies  and  dazzling  misery  of  those 
placed  in  higher  stations:  to  make  them  ac- 
quainted with  their  own  dignity  and  happi- 
ness.   Thii  was  what  he  sougnt  to  exprem 
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by  bis  exaggerated  phrase  of  returning  to  the 
state  of  natara  Between  the  position  he  as- 
sumed and  that  of  the  present  reformers,  there 
lies  an  impassable  gulf  The  Jacobins 
soon  found  out  this,  and  the  remains  of  Rons- 
seau,  placed  in  the  Pantheon  by  the  revolu- 
tionists, were  cast  out  from  it  as  those  of  an 
aristocrat.  The  evil,  however,  went  on  in- 
creasing; and  the  wrecks  of  morals,  upon 
which  he  built  his  Utopia,  are  now  exposed 
to  the  battering  engine  of  the  Littiratnre 
Exiravaganie.  As  he  made  use  of  a  novel 
as  a  popular  means  by  which  to  recommend 
the  worth  of  social  duties  and  conjugal  fideli- 
ty, so  the  moralists  and  philosophers  of  the 
present  day  have  also  chosen  the  same  form 
to  bring  the  same  objects  into  universal  con- 
tempt, as  irrational  and  incompatible  with  the 
liberty  of  man.  This  is  the  beginning  and 
the  end — the  fundamental  idea  of  the  so  justly 
called  lAti^rature  Exiravaganie,  or  Mad 
Literature.  In  fact,  Rousseau  with  his  ser- 
mons on  social  duties  and  conjugal  virtue, 
which  he  considered  as  the  pillars  of  human 
society,  would  be  now  regarded  as  a  Rococo 
of  the  first  order,  the  appellation  given  to 
whatever  does  not  chime  in  with  the  present 
fashionable  notions ;  which  last,  in  their  turn, 
have  received  the  apt  name  of  **d^coum.^' 
Will  it  be  admitted  for  a  moment  that  any 
society  can  possibly  endure  of  which  the 
members  do  not  acknowledge  any  kind  of 
duty?  Or  by  what  ingenuity  will  it  be 
proved  that  society  can  be  benefited  by  the 
banishment  of  those  high  principles  by  which 
man's  actions  are  subjected  to  the  immutable 
laws  of  morality,  by  which  alone  deep 
wounds  may  be  healed  and  reconciliation  be 
effected  between  those  who  have  injured  each 
other  during  the  course  of  life? 

One  beautiful  episode  in  the  Nouvelle 
Heloise  is  that  of  the  intimate  friendly  inter- 
course in  the  castle  of  Clarens  between  the 
lover  of  Julia  and  the  old  baron,  her  father. 
St.  Preux  has  not  forgotten  that  it  was  the 
baron  who  deprived  him  of  his  beloved  Julia, 
and  who  gave  her  to  Wolmar:  Neverthe- 
less his  first  grief  being  subdued,  he  lives 
friendly  with  him,  has^indulgence  for  his 
prejudices,  and  respect  for  his  years.  Let 
us  now  suppose  the  same  subject  treated  by 
a  modern  French  novelist.  What  a  vast 
field  would  have  been  open  to  him  for  show- 
ing that  hatred  and  revenge  are  exalted  vir- 
tues— the  imperative  duties  of  every  man 
who  knows  how  to  respect  himself  With 
what  contempt  would  the  age  of  the  old  man 
be  assailed !  What  declamation  should  we 
hear  against  aristocracy!  We  should  be- 
hold the  mad  St.  Preux  with  the  rage  of  a 
Hon,  of  a  tiger,  of  a  hyena,  rail  agamst  the 
fiuher  of  Julia,  plunge  a  poniard  in  his  heart, 


and  trample  him  under  his  f<^t.  Or  he  might 
probably  restrain  himself  for  a  time,  feign 
oblivion,  and  then  we  should  hear  of  his 
sleepless  nights  spent  in  holding  councils 
with  himself  by  what  means  he  might  most 
effectually  wound  the  old  man's  heart.  Per- 
haps he  would  take  a  fiancyto  punish  him  in 
his  paternal  affection  by  murdering  before 
his  eyes  his  daughter,  and  his  own  once  be- 
loved one.  After  all,  this  would  be  nothing 
extraordinary,  for  in  the  Litierature  Bx* 
travaganie  we  have  met  with  yet  more  inge- 
nious contrivances.  According  to  the  doc- 
trines of  this  school  it  would  seem  that  all 
the  sacred  duties  of  man  must  be  reduced  to 
the  two  extremes  of  love  and  hatred. 

The  subject  of  modern  novels  is  not,  as 
with  Rousseau,  the  weakness  of  a  young  in- 
experienced girl,  for  this  would  not  excite 
any  interest.  Their  writers  look  for  some- 
thing more  at  war  with  morality  and  decen^ 
cy.  Madame  Sophie  Gray*s  novel  "  Un  Ma- 
riage  de  r Empire"  for  instance,  is  general- 
ly considered  quite  an  innocent  book,  yet  the 
following  are  its  incidents.  A  rich  young 
heiress  is  compelled  by  Napoleon,  in  pursu- 
ance of  his  '•  systfime  die  fusion,"  to  marry  an 
officer  in  the  army,  the  scion  of  a  noble  fami- 
ly. Owing  to  the  French  custom,  which 
dispenses  with  the  necessity  of  young  ladies 
educated  in  convents  or  in  a  public  institution 
becoming  previously  acquainted  with  their 
destined  husbands,  who  are  chosen  by  the 
parents  (in  the  present  case  by  the  emperor,) 
there  is  nothing  new  in  the  couple  in  question 
knowing  nothing  of  each  other  before  their 
marriage ;  but  that  which  is  new,  and  entire- 
ly the  invention  of  Madame  Gay,  ia,  that  they 
remain  strangers  even  after  it.  Nevertheless 
thev  love  each  other,  though  owing  to  some 
odd  circumstances,  they  cannot  come  to  a 
mutual  understanding.  They  quarrel  in 
consequence  without  any  apparent  cause, 
and  the  young  wife  carries  her  ill-humour 
(la  bouderie  et  le  d^pit)  so  far  that  she  allows 
herself  to  have  a  child  by  the  friend  of  her 
husband.  Strange  to  say,  this  remarkable 
couple  are  soon  after  reconciled,  and  the  child 
of  the  friend  is  adopted  by  the  injured  husband. 
Some  slight  reminiscences  however  disturb 
the  heroine,  but  fortunately  the  child  dies,  and 
thus  nothing  remains  (in  the  opinion  of  the 
authoress)  to  prevent  her  from  being  consid- 
ered as  a  paUern  wife  and  a  most  virtuous 
woman.* 


*  It  wonld  seem  at  first  that  this  novel  is  bat  another 
edition  of  La  NottveUe  Hdoue.  Tbe^r  differ,  how- 
ever, widely.  Heloise,  balAinad,  passion  "  hesone*'* 
failed  before,  marriage,  and  repented  for  it  diuring 
tlie  remainder  of  her  life ;  whilst  the  other  heroine 
sins  from  ill-humour,  and  feels  quite  easy  about  it, 
being  la  addition  a  married  woman. 
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But  the  task  of  advocating  the  absolute 
emancipation  of  woman  from  all  moral  and 
social  obligations,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
marriage /.tie,  has  detolved  upon  Madame 
Dadevant,  the  well  known  George  Sand. 
The  heroines  of  her  novels,  Indiana,  Rose, 
and  Blanche,  are  yet  but  poor  samples  of 
this  theme  in  comparison  with  her  Lelia. 
The  two  leading  characters  of  this  novel  are 
Lelia  herself,  a  womsn  placed  on  the  lowest 
degree  of  the  social  hierarchy,  and  Trenmor, 
a  gambler  by  profession,  who  having  been 
convicted  of  fraud,  and  condemned  to  the 
gailies,  is  again  at  large  ailer  having  under- 
gone the  punishment.  It  is  impossible  to 
read  without  supreme  disgust  their  disquisi- 
tions upon  social  questions  of  the  hifrhest  im- 
portance. Two  of  the  most  degraded  mem- 
bers of  society,  and  outcasts  from  it,  they  suc- 
cessively attack  every  one  of  its  laws,  all  of 
which  they  have  themselves  violated.  An 
openly  avowed  hostilitv  to  marriage,  borne 
out  by  a  divorce  from  ner  husband,  the  adop- 


but  as  a  man  behind  his  age  {a^tipiukife)^  m 
short  a  roco€o. 

The  playwright  Scribe  labours  to  prove 
that  in  order  to  enjoy  peace  and  happiness 
at  home,  a  man  must  have  an  unfaithful  wife, 
otherwise  quarrels  and  ill-humour  will  em- 
bitter every  hour.  But  the  most  frightfully 
important  part  of  all  this  is,  that  these 
cynic  jests  and  obscene  pictures  are  so  many 
conclusions  derived  from  the  doctrine  of  the 
equality  of  man  and  woman.  Not  only  have 
clubs  been  established,  having  this  as  their 
watch-word,  and  not  only  do  popular  novelists 
boast  of  advocating  this  reform  as  an  act  of 
justice,  but  they  even  find  amongst  the  mis- 
guided public  many  to  applaud  them.  The 
controversy  is  carried  on  in  the  name  of  rea- 
son, and  who  would  be  willing  to  contradict 
whatis  brought  forward  as  reasonable.  Whilst 
this  war  for  the  pretended  rehabilitation  of 
woman  is  carried  on,  the  novel  writers  have 
found  out  that  in  a  certain  state  of  civilisation 
many  shameful  actions  do  not  bring  dishonour 


tion  of  male  attire,  a  cigar  in  her  mouth,  a  ,  upon  men,  and  have  hence  come  to  the  con 
whip  in  her  hand,  and  her  conversation  with  ,  elusion  that  the  same  holds  good  with  regard 
young  men  carried  on  in  the  familiar  terms  of  to  women.  But  logic  and  reason  are  by  no 
iu  and  George,  have  invested  the  talent  of  means  one  and  the  same  thing,  and  nothing 
Madame  Dudevant  with  a  kind  of  apodecti-  can  better  prove  this  than  the  consequences 


cal  authority,  and  given  to  her  works  a  moral 
political  cast  According  to  her  system  some 
violent  passion  usually  seizes  upon  married 
women,  very  frequently  mothers  of  a  family. 
When  her  first  youth  has  passed  away,  and 


drawn  from  the  principle  of  the  equality  of 
man  and  woman,  which  consequences  are, 
for  the  most  part,  only  so  many  satires  upon 
reason.  This  doctrine  of  theirs  by  equaliz- 
ing only  degrades  both.      With  regard  to 


her  children  are  growing  up,  the  superannuate  shame,  for  instance ;  there  are  some  emotions, 
ed  heroine  begins  to  perceive  that  maternal  as  timidity,  which  are  disgraceful  in  man  but 
affection  is  not  sufiicient  for  her.  She  there- 1  not  so  in  woman,  and  vice  versd.  It  may  be 
fore  sets  about  looking  for  the  ideal  of  her  ,  more  justly  affirmed  that,  as  in  many  other 
$aul,  and  has  usually  little  trouble  in  finding'  things,  there  should  exist  an  equilibrium,  but 
it.  Then  begins  a  struggle,  but  not  with  a  not  an  equality,  between  the  sexes.  The  de- 
sense  of  duty,  not  with  attachment  to  husband  sire  on  the  part  of  woman  to  enjoy  the  rights 


and  children,  not  in  the  least! — but  a  struggle 
with  society,  because  a  Mariette  has  happen- 


of  man,  is  as  rational  as  it  would  be  for  man 
to    wish  to   acquire  all  feminine  charms. 


how  to  love.  From  Madame  Dudeyant's 
writings  it  would  appear  that  if  the  institution 
of  marriage  be  permitted  to  exist  at  all,  socie- 
ty should  contrive  a  kind  of  noviciate  from 
which  it  would  be  permitted  to  withdraw, — 
several  probatory  degrees  of  marriage. 
Other  authors,  as  Bibliophile  in  iiis  novel, 
Veriu  ei  Temperament^  try  to  peeve  that  a 
chaste  woman  is  naturally  bad,  but  that  a  disso- 


ed  to  marry  a  respectable  man,  and  not  a  Providence  has  bestowed  its  gifts  impartially 
proletaire  or  an  adventurer,  who  alone  knows  on  both  sexesi  but  has  granted  to  each  differ- 
I *-.   1^^^     i?.^^.  Kx^A^^^  rk.,^^.«.»4>>  gQj  qualities.     Besides,  Christianity  nearly 

two  thousand  years  ago,  secured  to  woman 
as  much  social  equality  as  is  compatible  with 
her  destiny  ;  to  go  beyond  this  is  an  unrea- 
sonable attempt,  and  pregnant  with  evil. 

The  self-styled  emancipators  of  woman, 
the  asserters  of  her  rights,  whether  male  or 
female,  will  accomplish  nothing  beyond 
reducing  that  beautiful  creation  of  maiden. 


luteonemustnecessarilypossessatenderhearti  wife,  and  mother,  to  a  mere  impure  being 

and  the  most  exaked  sentiments.     Bibliophile  ;  The  French  novels  of  the  present  day  are 

however  has  accidentally  committed  a  strange  |  but  narrations  of  the  metamorphosis  of  woman 

inconsistency.     The  lover  of  one  of  these  ten- !  into  that  vile  type ;  representing,  as  it  were. 


der-heaited  personages  cannot  bear  her  noble 
actions,  and  blows  out  his  brains  in  conse- 
quence ;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  state  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  author  represents  the 
young  man  as  not  a  genuine  jeunc  France^ 


a  second  fall  of  Eve  from  tasting  a  new  fruit 
of  knowledge.  Warning  and  animadversions 
on  these  French  doctrinesare  the  more  called 
for  at  present,  inasmuch  as  the  contagion  has 
already  begun  to  spread  amongst  ourselves. 


t« 
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In  addition  to  Mr.  Oti^ii'lf  mad  theori«a,  fe- 
male authors  have  also  raised  their  voices ; 
some  demanding  for  women  equal  political 
righta  vrith  men ;  others  trying  to  prove,  not 
the  equality  of  woman  to  man,  but  her 
superiority  to  him,  and  setting  forth  how  she 
has  been  in  variably  oppressed  by  him.  Some 
too  come  forward  to  teach  woman  her  mission, 
of  which,  it  is  to  he  concluded,  she  has  known 
nothing  up  to  the  present  day.  Learned 
authors,  beware  of  what  you  are  about ;  you 
are  perhaps  unconscious  that  your  voices 
may  be  as  tempting  unto  evil  as  that  of  the 
first  seducer  of  our  parents.  EritU  sieut 
Deva. 

The  fatal  influence  of  such  a  low  standard 
of  morality  may  be  best  exemplified  by  the 
works  of  Victor  Hugo.     His  "  Cromwell*' 
and    "Hemani,"    dramas   of  considerable 
merit,  deserve  to  be    excepted    from    the 
Liiierature  ExiravagantCt  but  not  so  his 
drama  of  Marion  DeJorme,  and  all  his  subse- 
quent compositions.     Victor  Hugo,  a  poet, 
is  at  the  same  time  a  theorist,  and  he  has 
made  up  a  particular  system  for  himself, 
which,  not  rel^nng  on  the  sagacity  of  his 
readers  to  discover,  he  has  developed  in  the 
prefaces  to  his  dramatic  works.     He  says 
plainly  that  the  surest  way  of  producing 
dramatic  efiect  consists  in  mixing  up  with 
physical  or  moral  deformity,  no  matter  how 
great,  abominable  and  vile,  some  pure  and 
sublime  sentiment,  and  the  result  of  this  con- 
trast will  be  the  making  such  physical  or 
moral  deformity  appear  interesting,  touching, 
nay  almost  lovely.     In  accordance  with  this 
theory  Marion  Delorme,  a  degraded  woman, 
appears  on  the  stage  purified   by  a  bit  of 
love :  "  the  author,"  these  are  his  own  words, 
**wi]I  not  bring  Marion  Delorme  upon  the 
stage  without  purifying  the  courtesan  with  a 
little  love."* 

The  horrid  dwarf,  Tribaulet,  a  court 
jester  and  minister  to  the  king's  profligacy, 
is  the  model  of  a  good  father.  The  abomi- 
nable Lucretia  Borgia  is  the  affectionate 
mother  of  a  son  born  of  incest.  His  three 
dramas,  Marion  Delorme,  Le  Roi  s^ amuse, 
and  Lucrece  Borgia,  were  composed  ex- 
pressly to  develope  this  theory,  of  which,  to 
speak  in  the  most  moderate  terms,  it  can  only 
be  said  that  it  is  the  theory  of  a  quack  rather 
than  of  a  poet.  He  degrades  all  the  senti- 
ments whicn  ought  to  remain  for  ever  sacred, 
and  violates  all  sympathies  both  of  nature 
and  reason.  He  strives  to  beautify  what  is 
deformed,  and  seeks  out  with  the  utmost  in- 


*  "  L'auteur  ne  mettra  pas  Marion  Delorme  sur  la 
scene  saos  purifier  la  cotirtimnne  avec  nn  pea 
d'amonr." 


dnttry  the  least  appropriate  luid  the  least  ex- 
pected means  of  deceiving  the  public  into 
making  common  cause  wi&  crime,  and  thia 
is,  in  fact,  the  cardinal  sin  of  the  extravagant 
school. 

Whilst  Victor  Hugo  was  endeavouring  to 
discover  some  new  secret  of  art,  which  only 
ended  in  bringing  forth  a  mooeter,  a  power* 
ful  rival  to  him  arose  in  the  person  of  A. 
Dumas.     The  latter  also,  like  V.  Hugo,  be- 
gan his  career  better  than  he  has  continued 
it,  as  if  the  French  atmosphere  at  present 
were  poisonous   to  talent,  rendering  dizzy 
every  brain.     His  first  drama,  Henri  HI., 
is  full  of  truth  and  beauty,  for  which  it  is 
vain  to  look  in  his  subsequent  compositions. 
"  La  Tour  de  Nesle"  is  full  of  exaggerated 
horrors ;  and  in  his  pieces,  Antony,  Angela, 
Thereza,  and  Richard  li' Arlington,  rape, 
incest,  and  murder,  are  the  every -day  occu- 
pations of  the    crowds  that  frequent   the 
boulevards  of  Paris  and  the  saloons.    Had 
these  two  men,  with  their  superior  talents, 
followed  a  right  course,  they  might  have 
ruled  the  spirit  of  their  age.     But  they  chose 
rather  to  become  its  slaves.     Their  servility 
is  conspicuous  in  all  their  works.     When, 
for  instance,  V.  Hugo  declares  to  an  applaud- 
ing audience,  "  that  the  Countess  of  Shrews* 
bury"  has  the  honour  to  marry  a  workman, 
not  because  he  is  an  honest  man,  or  a  skilful 
mechanic,  but  merely  because  he  is  a  work- 
man, it  must  be  confessed  that  no  courtier 
ever  more  unblushingly  flattered  his  master. 
Their  sole  aim  seems  to  be  to  invent  con- 
tinually new  modes  of  flattering  the  public ; 
it  is  with  the  view  of  pleasing  the  public  that 
they  blacken  all  the  former  history  of  their 
nation,  at  the  same  time  that  they  represent 
this  same  public  and  the  whole    present 
generation  as  inflamed  with  some  mad  fury 
and  ehamelesscynicism,  and  tormented  as  with 
so  many  ulcers  in  its  social  organisation — 
by  perjury  in  marriage,  adultery,  incest,  de- 
sertion of  children,  &c.     Can  there  be,  in 
fact,  any  natural  sympathy  between  society 
in  a  certain  state  and  deformity  and  crime? 
For  the  honour  of  man  we  would  rather 
think  that  this  is  but  the  aberration  of  these 
two  misguided  minds. 

Whilst  Victor  Hugo  and  Dumas  drag  upon 
the  stage  aU  the  turpitude  they  can  rake  up 
from  the  ancient  history  of  Ftance,  Riui 
Lacroix,  under  the  pseudo-name  of  Biblio- 
phile Jacob,  does  the  same  in  his  historical 
novels,  as  La  Danse  Macabrtj  La  Lot  dea 
Riband^  &e.  Like  his  predecessors  forty 
years  ago,  Bibliophile  during  this  rei|n  of 
literary  terrorism  may  be  said  to  guilJotint 
all  the  history  of  ancient  France.  He  tears 
fi^m  the  grave  the  misfortunes,  the  prejudices, 
the  ignorance,  every  loathsome  detail  of  thft 
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life  of  a  wretched  people  $  nil  the  defimmties 
of  Icings  and  princes,  and  triumphantly  seta 
tbem  before  the  eyes  of  the  public,  as  by  way 
of  apology  for  the  past  having  been  repudiated 
and  covered  with  ignominy.  It  would  seem 
that  of  the  various  dejrartments  of  political 
radicalism,  which  the  jPrench  authors  have 
seized  upon,  BiUiophile  bad  appropriated 
that  of  calumniating  to  the  people  the  ancient 
institutions  of  his  country,  affecting  to  paint 
them  with  all  the  accuracy  and  minuteness 
of  an  antiquarian ;  whilst  at  the  same  time 
no  pictures  can  be  more  at  variance  with 
historical  truth  than  are  bis. 

Amongst  the  French  novelists  there  is  one 
class  who  especially  affect  nautical  subjects. 
The  boundless  ocean  and  not  the  ever-trodden 
land  is  with  them  the  theatre  of  new  and 
unheard-of  horrors  and  of  tragic  incidents. 
Eugene  Sue  holds  the  trident  of  Liuirature 
E^avagante^  and  one  example  will  suffice 
to  show  the  measure  of  his  talent.  In  hia 
novel,  entitled  "La  Salamandre,"  he  has 
conceived  a  strange  character  in  the  person 
of  M.  de  Schaffie.  This  hero  is  a  kind  of 
Satan  whose  mission  seems  to  be  that  of 
tormenting  all  that  come  within  his  reach, 
and  for  this  purpose  is  happily  gifted  with  an 
iron  will  for  whatever  is  evil.  Neither  pain 
nor  misfortunes  can  make  any  impression 
upon  him ;  neither  innocence  nor  virtue 
have  power  to  influence  him.  When  La 
Salamandre  has  been  wrecked,  and  the  un* 
happy  victims  of  hunger  devour  each  other, 
M.  de  Schaffie,  acting  upon  a  systematic 
desire  of  wreaking  his  vengeance  on  the 
human  race,  looks  coolly  on  amid  the  teirors 
of  a  stormy  sea,  whilst  a  son  feeds  on  the 
limbs  of  his  father,  a  sailor  murders  his  com- 
rade in  order  to  eat  his  flesh,  until  at  length 
they  sink  in  the  boiling  abyss ;  although  at 
the  veiy  time  he  is  possessed  of  the  means 
whereby  to  satisfy  their  cravings  for  food. 
Thus  has  M.  £.  ^e  outdone  both  tiie  ship- 
wreck of  Byron  and  Dante's  celebrated  death 
of  Ugolino.  The  Liu^ature  Extravagante 
can  ^so  boast  of  its  Quintilian  in  the  person 
of  M.  Jules  Janin,  the  judge,  from  whose 
sentence  there  ia  no  appeal,  of  many  thousitnd 
dramas,  folies  and  novels.  As  a  conostent 
system  ci  any  kind  is  not  a  P  ordre  dujour 
in  French  literature,  Jules  Janin,  himself  the 
author  of  some  curious  tales,  as,  for  instance, 
'^  A  Donkey  killed  and  a  Woman  guillotined," 
^  Sold  Retail,"  &c.,  occasionally  appears  as 
tile  censure  c^the  extravagant  school,  though 
he  powerfully  contributes  to  support  it  by 
his  criticisms  of  its  products.  Thus  not  long 
since,  he  passed  an  enthusiastic  eulogium  on 
a  tale  by  a  young  author,  which  describes  the 
ennui  siod  regrets  of  a  man  imprisoned  by 
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Napolecm,  and  who  discovers  thioiigih  the 
grating  of  his  dungeon  a  flower  growing  in 
the  midst  of  a  paved  court-yard.  Having  no 
object  wherewith  to  occupy  his  heart,  he  is 
smitten  with  a  violent  passion  for  the  flower ; 
curses  the  winter  which  withers  it ;  calls  on 
the  spring  to  revive  it ;  in  short,  fatUe  de 
mieuXy  he  becomes  its  impassioned  and  de- 
voted lover.  In  giving  an  account  of  this 
Jhenomenon  of  sentimentality,  M.  Jules 
anin  congratulates  himself  that  the  madness 
of  literary  terrorism  is  passing  away,  and  that 
young  authors  are  retiUBing  to  irue  sentiment 
and  to  the  portraying  of  what  is  real.  This 
avowal  deserves  attention,  for  it  proves  better 
than  anything  else,  how  far  the  judgment  of 
the  critic  must  have  been  distorted  by  the  . 
horrors  of  the  Litt^ature  Extravaganie  for 
him  to  consider  such  sickening  sentimentality 
as  a  true  and  moral  sentiment. 

Simultaneously  with  this  commendaticm 
of  genuine  sentiment  M.  Jules  Janin  gave  to 
the  world  his  celebrated  novel  "Un  Cceur 
pour  deux  Amours."  We  shall  cite  some  of 
its  contents  because  it  b  desirable  that  our 
readers  should  know  to  what  a  pitch  of  ex- 
cellence in  composition  the  first  critic  of 
France  has  been  able  to  elevate  himself;  he 
who  asserts  that  he  has  thoroughly  learned  all 
the  mysteries  of  his  art.  The  ston[  is  as 
follows :  During  the  time  that  the  Siamese 
twins  were  exhibited  in  Paris,  the  author 
weirt  fi-equently  to  see  that  extraordinary 
phenomenon,  the  caprice  or  fortuitous  mis- 
take of  nature.  Amongst  the  numerous 
visitors  was  a  young  man  of  sad  and  pensive 
demeanour,  and  of  handsome  face  and  figure, 
whom  the  terrible  condition  of  the  two 
brothers  thus  grown  together  seemed  to  fill 
with  painful  sensations;  and  who,  whUst 
predicting  to  them  an  early  death,  sought  to 
console  them  with  the  sweet  hope  of  being 
united  to  two  sisters  in  the  same  predicament 
who  had  gone  before  to  heaven.  The  mel- 
ancholy of  the  young  man,  and  the  bitter 
recollections  by  which  he  seemed  to  be 
oppressed,  made  a  strong  impression  on  our 
author ;  he  contrived  to  become  acquainted 
with  him,  and  the  narration  of  the  latter 
constitutes  the  whole  of  Jules  Janin's  strange 
tale. 

Don  Martinez  Juan  Rodriguez  Scribbler,  a 
Spanish  grandee  of  the  first  class  (this  was 
the  name  of  the  young  man),  inquired  of  our 
author  the  cause  of  his  impertinent  curioutjp 
and  desire  to  hear  a  tale  full  oi  strong  and 
horrible  facts.  "  Ah,  if  you  knew,"  repUes 
the  author,  **what  horrible  eVentswe  coo- 
stairtly  hear  of,  what  strange  improbabihiiCB 
are  told  to  us  for  truth,  what  descriptions  are 
sent  to  us  of  women  branded  on  the  forehead. 
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or  immured  alive  by  their  jealoat  hnflbands, 
in  short  what  monstrous  ima^iugs  we  now 
see  and  read  j  you  would  perhaps  not  refuse 
to  gratify  me  with  an  authentic  tale,  however 
extraordinary  or  dreadful."  Then  after  men- 
tioning some  of  the  leading  characters  and  in- 
cidents in  the  novels  of  Balzac,  M.  Jules 
Janin  pronounces  an  anathema  against  them, 
as  improbable  and  untrue :  let  us  now  see 
how  he  has  avoided  in  Ins  tale  the  faults 
which  he  proscribes. 

The  Spaniard  proceeds  to  relate,  that  in  a 
certain  provincial  town  in  France,  he  hap- 
pened to  be  present  at  the  sale  of  some  fine 
and  rare  wild  beasts,  such  as  hyenas,  lions, 
tigers,  &c.  When  the  sale  of  the  beasts  was 
concluded,  the  seller  brought  forward  two 
young  girls  between  twelve  and  fifteen  years 
of  age,  poor  and  sickly,  and  in  rags  that 
scarcely  covered  them.  These  two  unhappy 
beings  were  bargained  for  as  if  they  had  been 
tigers  or  hyenas,  when  the  irritated  Spaniard 
ran  up  the  price  and  bought  them.  He  then 
first  became  aware  that  these  two  creatures 
were  united  and  made  up  only  one  person. 
Having  restored  them  to  nealth,  he  had  them 
baptized,  giving  them  the  names  of  Anna  and 
Louisa,  the  same  which  had  been  borne  by 
his  mother.  He  acted  as  a  father  to  them, 
and  the  poor  children  repaid  him  with  affec- 
tion and  true  piety.  Owing  to  some  mysteri- 
ous cause  these  two  beings  always  felt  alike ; 
both  suffered  grief  or  partook  of  joy  together. 
In  course  of  time  they  accidentally  came  in 
contact  with  their  former  owner,  and  this  cir- 
cumstance recalling  to  their  minds  their  past 
misery,  powerfiiUy  affected  them.  In  order  to 
remove  them  from  the  vicinity  of  a  man 
whose  presence  awakened  in  them  such  pain- 
fhl  recollections,  and  to  change  the  scene  al- 
together, the  Spaniard  carried  them  to  Italy. 

There  Anna  and  Louisa  devoted  them- 
selves with  renewed  eagerness  to  study,  and 
^eir  progress  was  astonishing.  Although  so 
closely  united  in  body,  their  faces  were  dis- 
mmilar ;  the  expression  of  their  countenances 
was  at  variance  ^  the  outline  of  their  features 
wholly  different.  Anna  was  &ir,  Louisa  had 
raven  hair.  Their  moral  dispositions  were  no 
less  diverse :  Anna  liked  calmness  and  senti- 
ment, and  took  delight  in  verses  of  a  sweet 
and  tender  character ;  whilst  Louisa  admired 
the  stormy  days  of  revolution,  the  striking 
features  of  the  new  school  of  literature,  and 
was  charmed  by  enterprises  marked  by  en- 
thusiasmandaudacitv*  When  they  read  Don 
Quixote,  Anna  laughed,  whilst  Louisa  pitied 
iine  knight  c^  the  ruefiil  countenance.  In 
ttieir  religious  opinions,  Anna  believed  with 
the  resignation  of  a  Christian,  Louisa  was 
scepdcaL    Their  studies  went  on  rapidly :  in 


a  short  time  they  re&dered  ihemsdves  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  history,  literature, 
the  fine  arts,  and  philosophy  in  all  its  branches. 
In  short,  whatever  they  applied  themselves 
to,  their  minds  seemed  at  once  to  absorb :  they 
knew  it  from  beginning  to  end ;  they  exhaust- 
ed it  to  its  very  source.  What  philosophical 
discourses  does  not  our  author  put  into  the 
mou^  of  these  unhappy  creatures!  What 
pseudo-profound  inquiries  d  la  Jules  Janin^ 
full  of  sarcastic  smiles  of  light  scorn,  of  in- 
genious comparisons,  are  they  not  inade  to 
exhibit ! 

During  this  narration,  the  author  indulges 
himself  in  his  known  garrulity ;  he  describes 
the  DiVina  Comedia  of  Dante,  discourses  of 
Italy,  is  enchanted  with  the  odes  of  Horace, 
and  puts  them  in  the  lips  of  the  helpless 
Anna  and  Louisa. 

The  two  poor  sisters  having  read  and  learn- 
ed ever3rthmg,  begin  to  feel  an  intolerable 
satiety  and  ennui.  The  Spuiiard  wished  to 
check  them  in  their  career  of  acquirement, 
which  whilst  it  seemed  to  have  no  distinct 
object,  was  destroying  their  peculiar  organisa- 
tion. But  Louisa,  la  ftmme  fortty  wonder- 
ing how  that  which  they  knew,  could  be 
called  learning,  replied  to  him;  ^^ These 
miserable  rags  of  opinion,  which  we  gather 
as  children  pick  up  the  pieces  of  a  broken 
toy,  do  you  call  these  learning  1" 

One  day  seeing  Louisa  amusing  herself 
with  a  flower  and  Anna  wrapt  in  the  con- 
templation ^f  the  heavens,  he  asked  the  for- 
mer what  she  was  doing  with  that  flower  1 
^'  I  contemplate  the  constitution  of  the  hea- 
vens," said  Louisa;  ^And  I,"  replied  the 
other,  on  being  similarly  questicmed  as  to  her 
occupation — ^^am  amusing  m3^elf  with  bo- 
tany." The  Spaniard  was  lost  in  wonder 
and  admiration  at  this  double  creative  power 
of  mind,  at  their  faculty  of  seeing  all  at  once, 
and  at  their  commcm  simuUaneous  analysb 
of  subjects  so  sublime  as  astronomy  and  so 
complicated  as  the  science  of  plants. 

The  Spaniard  was  relieved  from  his  per- 
plexing situation  by  the  suggestion  of  a  Kus- 
sian  prince  residing  in  Italy,  who  advised  him 
to  distraire  the  sisters  by  introducing  them 
into  the  bustle  of  the  world,  by  taking  them 
to  balls,  by  awakening  in  them  the  seductive 
idea  of  pleasing  others,  by  interesting  them 
with  the  novelfy  of  sociebr,  and  finally  by 
the  all-powerfiil  charm  of  love.  In  fiirther- 
ance  of  this  ingenious  plan  the  prince  gave  a 
magnificent  ball,  where  the  infinite  variety  of 
costumes,  ftces  and  features  of  foreigners 
fix)m  all  parts  visiting  Italy,  the  pomp  dis- 
played by  the  wealthy  prince,  the  attractive 
appearance  of  the  youn^  people  (^  both  sexes 
assembled  there,  r^ered  this  Me  one  of  the 
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most  splendid  which  theftshionable  and  uni- 
Sxm  sky  of  Italy  eyer  covered,  as  with  a 
panoply  of  gold  iad  pearls.  Aima  and  Lou- 
isa drew  the  eyes  of  all  present  upon  them 
— -no  wonder— and  the  affair  ended  by  tha 
prince  ialling  in  love  with  the  former,  and 
the  Spaniard  with  the  latter.  Now  came  the 
puzzle.  How  was  the  limit  to  be  marked, 
where  the  sentiment  of  the  one  was  to  termi- 
nate and  that  of  the  other  to  begin  1  How 
was  the  individuality  of  the  (me  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  that  of  the  other  1  For  no  sooner 
does  one  of  the  lovers  declare  his  passion  to 
one  sister,  than  the  other  is  attained  by  the 
flame  shaft.  Thence  arises  jealousy,  an  in- 
tolerable, terrible  jealousy.  The  lovers,  un- 
able to  endure  so  extraordinary  a  situation, 
quarrel  and  fight  a  dueL  The  Spaniard  is 
wounded  and  falls,  upon  which  the  prince 
takes  flight  The  Spaniard  being  thus  le^ 
without  a  riyal,  after  a  lingering  recovery  de- 
votes all  his  love  to  Louisa,  and  the  unhappy 
Anna  isolates  henelf  from  her  sister,  though 
by  what  means  the  author  has  not  thought 
proper  to  inform  us.  Her  individuality  for- 
tunately ceases  to  communicate  with  that  of 
her  sister,  just  at  the  very  moment  the  Span- 
iard would  have  it  so,  but  she  is  consumed  by 
a  lonely  love,  is  desolate,  forsaken,  and  her 
strength  gradually  fails.  At  length  when 
her  illness  has  reached  its  height,  it  commu- 
nicates itself  to  her  sister,  and  they  both  ex- 
pire in  the  arms  of  the  Spaniard.  It  is  true, 
that  the  celebrated  Dupuytren — God  knows 
how  he  got  there — had  proposed  the  separa- 
tion of  Louisa  from  her  sister,  but  the  Span- 
iard chose  rather  to  see  them  die  tc^ther, 
than  to  take  advantage  of  the  life  of  <Hie  of 
them. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more 
flimsy  composition  than  this  production  of  the 
Quintilian  of  the  Literature  Eatravagarue, 
What  are  those  pseudo-discussions  of  Anna 
and  Louisa  about  botany  and  astronomy, 
Dante  and  Horace,  but  the  most  manifest 
counterfeits  1  And  in  keeping  with  the  phi- 
losophy \s  the  whole  stoiy — the  love  of  two 
men  for  the  two  halves  of  an  unfortunate 
monster ;  the  jealousy  of  the  lovers,  and  the 
crowning  conclusion  by  the  Spaniaid  refusing 
to  acquiesce  in  the  separation.  It  would  ap- 
pear as  if  Jules  Janin  had  written  this  m 
mockery  of  the  good  sense  and  moral  feeling 
of  his  readers ;  or  it  may  perhaps  be  more 

E roper  to  say,  that  the  living  French  authors 
ave  so  undermined  all  good  sense,  that  they 
themselves,  in  perfect  good  faith,  offer,  as 
something  profound  and  wise,  an  absurd  fic^ 
tion  without  a  single  sound  thought  or  truth 
in  it,  whilst  the  deluded  public  entirely  par- 
takes their  opinion. 


If  more  were  needed  to  justify  our  censoM 
of  the  LiitH-ature  Eoctravagante^  we  could 
multiply  similar  extracts  almost  without  end^ 
not  excepting  from  our  quotations  even  Balsac 
himself.  Indeed, ''  La  Fille  aux  Yeux  d'Or'' 
of  this  author,  one  of  the  tales  in  hiscelebrat* 
ed  ^'  Hutoire  des  Treize^^  is  one  of  the  most 
obscene  and  immoral  productions  that  ever 
came  before  the  public.  Balsac  in  general 
is  the  novelist  of  the  boudoir,  and  he  most 
usually  describes  the  intrigues  of  the  fashion- 
able world,  particularly  that  of  Paris.  In  this 
respect  he  stands  quite  apart,  and  enjoys  a 
greater  degree  of  popularity  than  any  of  his 
brethren.  Whilst  they  make  excursions 
either  into  history,  or  extravagant  poetry,  in 
political,  moral  or  religious  speculations,  Bal- 
sac keeps  tbe  ground  accessible  to  all,  namely, 
that  of  domestic  gossip  (la  chronique  tcatir 
daletcae^)  and  successfully  cultivates  tins  kind 
of  novel,  the  most  popular  in  France.  In 
accordance  with  the  recent  political  changes 
of  his  country,  he  introduces  now  and  then 
into  his  novels,  persons  of  the  lowest  rank,  sec^ 
sons  his  tales  with  liberal  and  philosophical 
discourses,  and  spares  neither  blood  nor  li- 
cense, whilst  at  the  same  time  he  always 
paints  the  refined  society  of  saloons,  adven« 
tures  of  the  ball  and  promenade,  and  keeps 
his  readers  constantly  in  the  midst  of  that 
company  to  which  they  are  pleased  to  look 
up  as  to  a  model  of  bon  ton^  and  of  the  high- 
est civilisation.  It  is  therefore  considered 
as  essential  to  good  breeding  and  a  mark  of 
fashion,  to  be  either  in  ecstasy  about  the  firm- 
ness, or  in  sadness  over  the  &U  of  some  heroine 
of  the  Contea  bruns^  or  the  Contes  drolatiques^ 
and  to  be  well  acquainted  with  Madame  de 
Bause&nt,  the  Baroness  Musingen,  Lady 
Brandon,  the  Princess  de  Langkos,  Messrs. 
de  Monniveaux,  Ban,  Guerroles,  Rastignac, 
Henri  de  Marsay,  and  others  of  the  notorious 
company  of  the  "  Hisioire  des  Treizey  It 
would  take  too  much  time  to  review  all  the 
works  of  Balsac,  for  their  number  is  great  ] 
but  it  is  easy  to  appreciate  their  tendency,  as 
all  have  been  written  under  the  influence  of 
one  ruling  idea.  They  present  in  &ct  the 
very  essence  of  that  corrupt  society,  which 
seeks  only  for  sensual  pleasures — a  society 
from  which  all  generous  sentiments  have 
been  driven  out,  and  over  which  egotism  ho- 
vers like  the  angel  of  death,  pouring  from  its 
baleful  cornucopia,  scepticism,  infidelity,  and 
moral  degradation. 

From  many  French  authors  we  have  se- 
lected only  such  as  differ  very  much  from 
each  other,  in  order  the  more  easily  to  pre- 
sent a  view  at  once  of  the  monstrosities  re- 
spectively invented  by  them,  and  concentrat- 
ed In  the  wikl  and  intricate  region  of  the 
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lAit^ratUre  Ewtravaganie.  These  leading 
authors  may  be  considered  as  so  many  sorce- 
TOtSy  each  of  T^hom  sends  forth  a  particular 
cloud  over  the  intellectual  horizon  of  his 
countiy,  and  spreads  there  a  different  kind  of 
contagion.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  a 
union  of  so  many  clouds  spreads  over  France 
a  '*  palpal^e  obscure/'  and  that  the  combina- 
tion of  so  many  poisons  produces  so  much 
phrensy.  On  all  sides  dark  spectres  are 
rising ;  satiety  of  life,  hostility  towards  society, 
and  a  desire  to  destroy  all  sacred  ties. 

There  have  been  already  many  youthful 
victims,  who  having  learned  from  the  hovels 
of  Sue,  Hugo,  and  others,  how  heavy  a  bur- 
then is  life  in  the  midst  of  a  heartless  socie- 
ty, and  how  easy  and  sublime  it  is  to  throw 
m  the  load  when  it  becomes  intolerable, 
have  destroyed  themselves  with  a  strange 
and  melancholy  cruelty,  varying  and,  as  it 
were,  poetizing  their  modes  of  self-destruc- 
tton.  Some  have  suffocated  themselves  with 
the  fumes  of  charcoal ;  others  have  poisoned 
themselves  vdth  prussic  acid ;  whilst  some 
have  thrown  themselves  from  the  steeple  of 
Jfdtre  Dame  de  Paris,  as  if  to  point  to  the 
source  whence  they  drew  their  desperate 
resolution.  Others  nave  recorded  in  writing 
their  sufferings  up  to  the  last  moment,  and 
the  operation  of  the  charcoal  on  their  frames ; 
and  whilst  initiating  the  public  in  their  last 
struggle  of  life,  seemed  to  wish  to  acquaint 
it  with  the  horrible  results  of  their  terrific 
Aberration.  These  experiments  on  the  most 
tender  members  of  the  social  body,  give  cause 
for  serious  reflection;  the  operation  of  the 
poison  has  as  yet  manifested  itself  on  the 
epidermis  alone,  but  it  is  sinking  every  day 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  system. 


Aet.  VII. — 1.  Histoire  des  Rots  et  dea  Dues 

de  Bretagne.     Par  Mons.  De  Roujoux. 

Paris.     1828-9.     4  vols.,  8vo. 
2.  Memoires  de  V^cad6mie  Celtique.  P^is. 

1807-10.     6  tom. 
S.  Melanges  sur  les  LangueSj  Dialectes,  et 

Patois.    ParBottin.    8vo.    Paris.    1831. 

There  is  within  a  few  hours'  sail  of  the  south- 
western coast  of  England  a  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  France,  the  history  of  which  is  most 
closely  interwoven  with  much  that  is  deeply 
interesting  in  our  own.  It  abounds  with 
scenery  of  fte  most  beautifid,  as  well  as  of 


the  grandest  kind.*  Its  soudiem  division 
contains  a  people  primitive,  and  therefore 
most  curious  in  their  customs ;  who  do  not 
speak  the  language  of  France  in  general,  but 
one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Europe.  Its  an- 
tiquities, Celtic  and  Druidical,  both  in  extent 
and  number,  are  such  as  no  other  country 
can  boast.  Its  churches  contain  specimens 
of  architecture,  e<mal  in  beauty  to  those  of 
its  sist^  province,  Normandy.  The  remains 
of  its  feudal  fastnesses  are  cf  such  grandeur 
and  magnificence  as  to  astonish  all  who  be- 
hold them.  The  wars  to  preserve  its  fiiee^ 
dom,  gave  rise  to  deeds  of  heroism,  rarely  if 
ever  surpassed.  Its  history  presents  to  our 
notice  facts  as  full  of  interest  as  ever  fiction 
feigned ;  and  it  numberv  among  its  warriors 
some  of  the  greatest  names  in  the  records  of 
Fhoice.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  these 
strong  claims  to  our  notice,  if  we  spesk  of 
the  subject,  even  to  a  tolerably  well-informed 
Englishman,  he  knows  but  little  either  <^  the 
past  or  present  condition  of  Britanny  or  the 
Bretons.f  What  is  the  reason  of  this  neglect 
we  know  not,  but  such  is  the  fact.  We  shall 
now  proceed  to  prove  to  our  readers  that  this 
eulogy  upon  Britanny  is  not  undeserved,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  not  regret 
that  the  subject  should  again  be  placed  be- 
fore them.  In  our  second  number  we  very 
briefly  noticed  the  History  of  Britanny  by 
Mons.  Dam ;  we  shall  in  this  article  enter  a 
little  more  at  large  upon  the  same  subject, 
and  shall  touch  upon  some  other  points  which 
could  not  with  propriety  have  been  intro- 
duced there. 

The  Breton  historians  are  extremely  anx- 
ious to  satisfy  themselves,  and  to  prove  satis- 
factorily to  their  readers,  that  their  province 
was  for  a  veiy  long  time  perfectly  indepen- 
dent of  the  crown  of  France ;  and  that  even 
for  some  centuries  befcve  its  incorporation 
with  that  kingdcMn  by  the  marriage  of  Anne 
of  Britanny  with  Charles  VUI.,  the  homage 
which  its  dukes  pidd  to  the  reigning  king  of 
France  was  more  of  a  n(»ninal  than  of  a  real 
character.  This  is  no  doubt  true  in  the  his- 
tory of  Britanny  before  the  power  of  France 
becaone  concentrated  and  settled.  At  that 
time  powerful  dukes,  like  those  <^  Butgundy 

•.  The  neighbourhood  of  CIiBson  may  be  selected 
fts  a  speciinen  of  the  former,  while  Concameu  and 
Douaruenez  are  unrivalled  for  wildoeSB  and  tnb. 
limicj. 

t  Mr.  TroUope  has  lately  puhlished  his  travels  ia 
Britanny,  but  as  that  gentleman  visited  theprofinoe 
neither  as  antiquary  nor  historian,  his  book  pofr- 
sesses  but  few  charms.  He  missed  indeed  the 
places  which  were  most  worth  seeing,  and  if  he 
chanced  to  bo  where  tho  historical  associations 
were  of  great  intereift,  he  was  either  ignorant  «f 
them,  or  deemed  them  not  woith  notice. 
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and  Britanny,  migfat  laugh  at  the  pretence  of 
any  real  submission  to  their  suzerain,  thou^ 
for  politicid  purposes  they  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  go  throng  the  £>rm  of  doing  homage 
for  their  territories.  Like  a  feudal  baron  in 
the  earlpr  parts  of  our  own  history,  who  did 
service  mdeed  to  the  king,  while  he  was  fully 
conscious  that  whenever  he  pleased  he  could 
set  his  sovereign's  power  at  defiance.  So  in 
the  history  of  Britanny,  we  find  that  not  on- 
ly the  nobles,  but  the  clergy  set  at  naught 
the  authority  of  the  duke,  who  was  frequent- 
ly obliged  to  make  concessions;  while  he, 
in  his  turn,  acted  without  any  regard  either 
to  the  wbhes  or  the  commands  of  the  king. 

The  first  account  which  we  have  of  any 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  Bretons  to  put 
themsdves  under  the  power  of  the  EVench, 
was  in  the  reign  of  Glovis ;  when  the  inhab- 
itants of  Nantes  and  its  neighbourhood,  and 
the  western  part  of  the  province,  uixious  to 
]»x>tect  themselves  against  the  constant  incur- 
sions from  the  norui,  proposed  an  alliance. 
This  was  eagerly  entered  into  by  the  French, 
who  indeed,  according  to  Lobineau,  tn  his 
HUtotre  de  Bretagne^  made  the  first  advances 
towards  a  union.  The  feeble  remains  of  the 
Roman  garrisons  also  surrendered  themselves, 
stipulating  only  that  they  should  be  allowed 
to  keep  their  own  arms,  their  standards,  their 
'  peculiar  discipline,  and  that  in  battle  they 
were  to  adhere  to  their  own  mode  of  fighting. 
This  union  was  of  a  very  uncertain  and  par- 
tial character ;  for  in  the  reign  of  Childebert, 
who  endeavoured  to  exercise  some  authority 
over  the  chiefi  of  Britaimy,  we  find  that  they 
denied  his  power  and  refused  him  any  allegi- 
ance. The  state  of  the  province  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixth  century  may  be  easily  deduc- 
ed from  the  following  portion  of  its  history : 
Britanny  had  been  divided  between  the  five 
sons  of  Hoel,  or  rather  we  should  say,  be- 
tween three  sons,  as  two  of  them  had  entered 
upon  a  religious  life.  Canao,  the  eldest,  had 
Rennes  and  the  country  northward  to  the 
sea.  Waroch  had  the  Comte  de  Vermes ;  and 
West  Britanny  was  divided  between  Macliau 
and  Budic.  Uanao*  had  already  killed  three 
of  his  brothers,  and  had  seized  on  Macliau,  an 
ambitious  and  unscrupulous  man,  and  had 
confined  him  in  prison,  fully  determined  to 

gut  him  to  death  also.  He  was  dissuaded  fit)m 
is  purpose,  though  with  very  ereat  difficulty, 
bv  the  eloquent  entreaties  of  Felix,  bishop  of 
Nantes.    At  the  desire  of  his  brother,  Macliau 


*  Thii  Canao,  from  haring  destroyed  aeTera] 
wtvea,  is  aappoeed  to  be  the  orichnl  Bine  Beard. 
Part  of  a  tower,  the  only  remain  of  his  cbatean,  near 
Jtfantee,  it  atUl  called  Sloe  Beard**  Caatle;  at  least  it 
waf  when  we  wen  theie  in  1838. 


swore  fidelity  to  Um,  and  deckred  that  he 
would  be  content  with  such  a  proparttoo  of 
his  fiither's  property  as  Canao  migfat  thkik  fit 
to  assign  to  him.  No  sooner,  however,  was 
he  released,  than  he  disregarded  the  oatls 
which  he  had  taken,  and  fled  for  protecti<m  to 
Ccmior,  Comte  de  Leon.  Canao,  (m  learning 
this,  instantly  sent  to  demand  his  surrender. 
Comor,  unable  to  resist  the  power  of  Canao, 
had  recourse  to  artifice  tq  protect  the  fugi- 
tive. He  caused  a  tomb  to  be  built  in  whidi 
he  secreted  the  living  Macliau,  leaving  open- 
ings sufficient  for  the  admission  of  air.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  envoys  he  showed  them  the 
tomb.  I' Macliau  is  no  more,"  said  he,  **I 
cannot  give  him  to  you;  behold  the  spot 
where  we  have  mterred  him.  Tell  Canao  he 
has  nothing  more  to  fear  ttom  his  brother." 
The  messengers  were  so  delighted  at  his  sup- 
posed death,  that  they  ordered  their  ^  food  and 
wine  to  be  placed  upon  the  tomb,  and  ate  and 
drank  there.  .  Soon  after  Macliau  retired  to 
Vannes,  which  had  submitted  to  the  French ; 
tfid  in  order  to  be  more  safe  from  the  attacks 
of  his  brother,  he  made  a  pretext  of  renounc- 
ing the  world,  cut  off  his  hair,  put  away  his 
wife,  and  took  holy  orders.  So  great  vras  the 
influence  of  his  assumed  piety,  that  he  was 
elected  Bishop  of  Vannes.  At  his  brother's 
death  he  threw  ofl^the  mask,  assumed  the  ti- 
tle and  dignity  of  Comte  de  ComuaiUe-— 
kept  possession  of  the  bishopric  without  per- 
forming any  one  office  of  a  bishop— laid  aside 
his  clerical  dress,  and  lived  i^ain  with  his 
wife.  He  was  excommunicated  by  the  bi- 
shops of  the  province,  but  this  gave  him  no 
concern.  His  brother  Budic  had  made  an 
agreement  with  him,  that  whichever  of  the 
two  should  survive,  was  to  be  the  guardian  of 
the  other's  children.  Budic  died  first,  and 
Macliau  proclaimed  himself  the  protector  of 
his  brother's  son  Theodoric,  who,  mistrusting 
the  protection  ofl!ered  to  him,  made  his  escape. 
He  was  well  received  by  the  neighbouring 
princes,  who  assisted  him  with  some  troops, 
at  the  head  of  vdiich  he  attacked  Macliau  and 
killed  him. 

The  history  does  not  present  much  worthy 
<^  particular  notice  till  we  arrive  at  the  thir- 
teenth century.  This  period  is  remarkable 
for  the  increasing  power  of  the  popes.  Inno^ 
cent  III.  put  the  kingdom  of  France  under  an 
interdict,  excommuni<^ated  Henry  11.  of  Eng- 
land, and  caused  the  crusade  to  be  undertaken 
against  the  Alb^enses.  Honorius  III.  ana- 
thematised the  Count  of  Toulcm.  Greeoiy 
IX.  and  Innocent  IV.  excommunicated  Fre- 
derick n.  four  times,  and  distributed  his  pos^ 
sessions  to  others,  who,  however,  dared  not 
takd  them.  Alexander  IV.  established  the 
lBqui8iti<xi  in  France;  and  Ift-baa  IV.  took 
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the  throne  of  Naples  from  the  house  of  Sua- 
bia,  and  gave  it  to  Charles  of  Aniou.  The 
bishops  imitated  the  head  of  the  Ghurchf  put 
their  dioceses  under  interdict,  excommuni- 
cated their  princes,  and  made  use,  without 
scruple,  of  the  power  and  influence  which 
their  office  gave  them  to  carry  out  their  own 
measures,  and  to  enrich  and  aggrandise  them- 
selves and  their  friends.  The  bishops  of 
Nantes,  Dol,  Quimper  and  St.  Malo,  were 
lords  in  their  respective  cities,  and  divided  the 
power  with  the  reigning  sovereign;  they 
struck  money,  and  gave  letters  of  nobility. 
When  required  to  abate  somewhat  from  their 
pretensions,  the  invariable  answer  was,  that 
they  were  merely  servants  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  could  not  make  the  slightest  con- 
cession without  its  authority. 

Pierre  de  Dreux,  who  was  Duke  of  Bri- 
tanny  in  1213,  endeavoured  to  curb  the 
power  of  the  different  prelates  of  his  province. 
He  attacked  successively  the  Bishops  of 
Nantes,  of  Dol,  and  of  Kennes.  His  own 
nobles  too  united  with  him,  as  they  were  be- 
come fearful  of  a  power  which  threatened  to 
be  greater  than  their  own.  The  duke  was 
excommunicated ;  this  he  heeded  not  The 
province  was  then  put  under  an  interdict ; 
the  consequences  of  this  were  of  a  most  ap- 
palling nature — ^no  public  prayers,  no  bap- 
tisms, no  marriages,  no  prayers  or  offices  for 
the  sick,  and  no  burials.  In  one  place  where 
the  priest  refused  to  bury,  the  duke  sent  a 
body  of  men,  with  strict  orders  that  if  the 
refusal  should  be  persisted  in,  they  were  to 
inter  the  priest  in  the  same  grave  with  the 
body  which  he  would  not  bury ;  which  was 
immediately  done.  For  this,  and  for  his  con- 
tinual contentions  with  his  clergy,  they  sur- 
named  him  ]^auclerc  (mauvais  clerc).  AU 
his  resistance,  however,  was  in  vain ;  the 
paralyzing  effects  of  the  interdict  compelled 
nim  to  yield.  He  was  ordered  by  the  pope 
to  restore  such  of  the  clergy  as  he  baa  de- 
prived of  their  livings,  and  to  rebuild  or  re- 
])air  the  churches  which  had  been  injured  or 
destroyed. 

The  close  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  whole 
of  the  fifteenth  centuries  are  full  of  interest. 
John  IV.  (better  known  to  the  readers  oi 
Froissart  as  Jean  de  Montfort),  sumamed  the 
Conqueror,  fix>m  his  having  obtained  the  duke- 
dom by  the  defeat  and  death  of  Charles  de 
Blois,  passed  the  thirty-four  yearsof  his  reign 
in  constant  wars  and  troubles.  Ungrateful 
to  his  best  friends— -un&ithful  to  his  allies — 
twice  compelled  to  leave  the  province — aban- 
doned by  both  France  and  England — de- 
prived of  his  dukedom  by  the  judgment  of  his 
peers,  and  which  deprivation  would,  in  all 
probability,   have   been   lasting,    bad   not 


Charles  V.  endeavoured  to  mtroduce  the 
gabelle  into  the  province.  This  odious  tax 
aroused  the  anger  of  the  Breton  nobles,  who 
invited  the  duke  to  return.  He  landed  from 
{Ingland  at  St  Malo,  made  a  treaty  with  the 
King  of  France,  at  the  very  making  of  wluch 
he  protested  secretly  against  it,  and  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life  amidst  interdicts 
from  the  clergy  and  quarrels  with  the  nobles,* 
and  died  at  last,  not  without  suspicion  of  hav« 
ing  been  poisoned.  His  wuiow  married 
Henry  IV.  of  England.  His  son  and  sue* 
cessor,  John  V.,  was  only  eleven  years  old 
at  his  father's  death :  in  the  following  year, 
he  made  his  public  entry  into  Rennes,  the 
chief  city  of  the  province.  The  form  of  his 
doing,  and  the  mode  of  investiture,  are  thus 
related  by  Lobineau:  On  his  approach  to 
the  gate  by  which  the  town  was  entered,  he 
was  met  by  the  bishop  and  nobles ;  the  most 
holy  relics  were  also  brought,  by  which  he 
swore  ^'  to  defend  the  CathoUc  faith,  and  to 
maintain  the  church  of  Britanny  in  all  its 
lawful  rights — to  preserve  the  counts,  barons, 
and  nobles  of  the  country  in  the  possession  of 
all  their  liberties — to  render  justice  to  every 
one — to  defend  the  prerogatives  and  royal 
privileges  of  Britanny — ^to  restore  what  time 
had  weakened,  and  to  keep  up  what  had  been 
restored."  Afler  this  he  entered  the  town, 
went  directlv  to  the  cathedral,  where  he  re- 
mained all  night  before  the  altar  of  St  Peter. 
The  next  day,  before  the  celebration  of  hig^ 
mass,  he  was  knighted  by  Olivier  de  Clisson, 
the  Constable  of  France ;  after  which  he  per- 
formed the  same  ceremony  to  his  brothers, 
Arthur  and  Gilles.  Before  mass  the  duke 
was  clad  with  the  royal  (this  word  is  used  in 
both  places  in  the  onginal)  vestments,  by  the 
counts  and  barons  in  attendance ;  a  circle  of 
gold  was  also  put  upon  bis  head,  and  a  drawn 
sword  in  his  hand,  which  he  held  during  the 
whole  service :  after  which  he  rode  through 
the  town,  attended  by  all  the  nobles  present 
During  his  reign  the  battle  of  Agincourt  was 
fought,  in  which  his  uncle,  Comte  de  Kiche- 
mont,  afterwards  Constable  of  France,  was 
wounded  and  taken  priscxier.  The  duke  himr 
self  had  been  bribed  by  an  offer  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  francs,  and  the  promise  af  the 
town  of  St.  Malo,  to  send  forces  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  King  of  France.  Six  thousand 
men  were  accordingly  sent,  but  did  not  ar- 
rive till  after  the  battle.  The  duke  died  in 
14*40,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
Francis  I.,  who  married  Isabella  of  Scotland. 
His  memory  is  stained  by  his  cruel  and  unjust 


*  Hia  traatment  of  CL'non  is  foil  of  the  liveliett 
interest,  and  weU  deserves  perusal. 
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treatment  of  bis  younger  brother,  OUles,  a 
prince  of  great  talent,  much  esteemed  by  his 
uncle,  the  Constable  of  France,  and  by  many 
of  the  most  powerful  nobles  of  Britanny.  He 
was  of  a  generous  though  hasty  temper,  and 
not  free  fi^m  the  vices  of  his  age.  His  his- 
tory is  so  peculiar,  that  we  shall  give  a  little 
space  to  the  detail  of  it.  The  ^t  mention 
which  we  have  of  him  is  in  the  very  begin- 
ning of  his  brother's  reign,  when  he  was  sent 
on  an  embassy  to  England.  It  is  said  that 
he  was  selected  on  this  occasion  because  he 
was  known  to  be  a  favourite  with  Henry  VI. 
Shortly  after  his  return,  he  began  to  speak 
publicly,  and  with  great  bitterness  and  dis- 
content, of  the  portion  which  his  &ther  had 
left  him — ^being  only  the  lordship  of  Chan- 
toe^,  and  a  small  sum  from  the  public  reve- 
nues. These  speeches  were  repeated  to  the 
duke  by  his  enemies,  with  every  aggravating 
circumstance,  which  had  the  natural  effect  d[ 
incensing  the  duke  violently  against  him. 
They  had  several  interviews  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  in  all  these  the  duke  endeavoured  to 
persuade  his  brother  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
partition  made  by  his  father.  This  kind  of 
advice  was  by  no  means  acceptable  to  the 
prince,  who  at  last  quitted  his  brother's  court 
in  great  dudgeon.  The  constable,  who  en- 
tertained great  affection  for  Gilles,  was  ex- 
ceedingly chagrined  at  this  quarrel,  and  by 
means  of  his  influence  an  apparent  reconcilia- 
tion was  effected. 

However  poor  Gilles  might  have  been 
left  by  his  father's  will,  he  held  very  large 
possessions  in  right  of  a  young  child  whom 
he  called  his  wife — the  castles  and  lordship 
of  Chateaubriand,  Montafilant,  Beaumanoir, 
Bain,  la  Hardouinae  and  Guildow  This  child, 
Frangoise  de  Dinan,  was  the  daughter  of 
Bertrand  de  Dinan  and  Catherine  de  Rohan, 
and  had  been  by  them  promised  in  mar- 
riage to  the  iSire  du  Gavre,  eldest  son  of  the 
Count  and  Countess  of  Laval.  A  written 
contract  bad  also  been  drawn  up,  with  the 
consent,  such  as  it  was,  of  the  child  herself. 
But  at  the  death  of  her  father,  which  hap- 
pened not  long  afler,  Gilles  had  carried  her 
off,  kept  possession  of  her  person,  and  avow- 
ed his  intention  of  marrying  her  as  soon  as 
her  age  would  allow.  This  marriage,  if  we 
may  so  call  it,  was  perhaps  the  main  cause 
of  all  his  misfortunes ;  as  his  most  persever- 
ing enemy  was  Artur  de  Montauban,  who 
had  determined,  if  possible,  to  have  the 
young  Fran9oise  for  his  wife.  She,  how- 
ever, always  declared  that  she  loved  du 
Gavre,  and  would  many  no  one  else.  This 
affection  increased  with  her  years,  though 
she  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  the  object 
of  her  love.    The  following  curious  docu- 


ment is  Quoted  from  the  original  by  Lobiheau, 
as  proving  the  fair  lady's  determination ;  it 
must  be  observed,  the  declaration  was  made 
after  the  death  of  Gilles.  She  first  states  the 
promise  made  by  her  parents :  "  Et  pour  ce 
que  de  present  suis  en  age  suffisant  de  pouoir 
ccxitraicter  et  accorder  de  moy  mesmes  rnon* 
dit  marriage  avec  mondit  Seigneur  du  Gavre ; 
comme  j'ay  tou^ours  eu  bonne  voulent^  et 
encor  ay  de  ce  faire,  ce  que  bonnement  ne 

Suis  de  present,  pour  ce  que  suis  detenue  de 
lonseigneur  le  Due  de  Bretagne  ;*  je  Fran- 
9oi8e  desBUsdite  fais  veu  k  Dieu  et  k  Nostre 
Dame,  et  jure  aux  sainctes  EvangiUes  de 
Dieu,  et  prometz  par  la  foy  et  serrement  de 
mon  corps,  et  par  ces  presentes  k  mondit 
Seigneur  du  Gavre:  que  jamais  tant  qu'il 
vivra,  n'aur6  autre  mary  ne  espoux  que  lui ; 
et  d^s  k  present  le  prens  pour  espoux  et 
mary,  luy  promettant  que  toutes  et  quan- 
teffois  que  je  seray  en  ma  franchise  et  liberty, 
seray  preste  et  c<xitentede  I'espouser  et  con- 
summer  ledit  marriage  en  saincte  mere 
Eglise,  et  accomplir  de  ma  pert  lesdites  promes- 
ses  et  convenances  d'entre  nos  seigneurs  te 
dames,  nos  peres  et  meres,  et  ratiffie 
et  appreuve  par  cesdites  presentes  les* 
dites  promesses  et  convenances  per  eulx 
^ctes,  sans  jamais  aler  k  I'encontre.  Et  en 
temoing  de  ce,  et  affin  qu'il  cognoisse  mieulf 
ma  bonne  voulent^,  j'ai  sign6  ceste  prefi^nte 
cedule  de  mon  seing  manuel  cy  mis.  A— 
le— jour  de  May,  1450.    Fran9oyse."t 

But  to  return  to  Gilles.  In  1446,  the  be- 
fbre-mentioned  Montauban,:^  Jean  Hingant, 
an  officer  of  the  duke's  court,  who  had  been 
personally  insulted  by  the  prince,  and  Jaques 
d'Espinai,§  Bishop  of  St.  Malo,  and  after- 
wards of  Rennes,  all  three  in  the  confidence 
of  the  duke,  and  much  esteemed  by  him,  de- 
termined to  work  the  prince's  ruin.  To  effect 
this  they  took  every  opportunity  of  spreading ' 
reports  to  his  prejudice.  The  pr^noe,  indeed, 
could  easily  have  removed  these  calumnies,  if 
he  could  but  have  persuaded  himself  to  live 


*  Pierre  11.,  who  succeeded  Francis,  kept  her  a$  a 
kind  of  prisoner,  that  he  migfht  enjoj  her  revenues. 
She  sued  him  afterwards,  and  obtained  Bome  reati* 
iution. 

t  Iiobineao,  Hist,  de  Bretagne,  torn.  ii.  p.  1125. 

I  Alain  Bouchard,  an  almost  contemporary  his* 
torian,  says,  the  duke  was  attached  to  Montauban, 
'*  plus  que  raison  et  nature  ne  permettoient."  To 
such  an  extent  did  he  carry  his  confidence*  that  he 
took  no  offence  at  his  wife's  embracing  Montauban 
publicly.  She  openly  avowed  the  greatest  fondneei 
for  him,  and  made  common  cause  with  him  against 
his  enemies. 

§  In  145G,  when  articles  were  exhibited  against 
d'Espinal,  we  find  among  other  charges,  »*  propterM 
quod  Buspecttts  non  immerito  habitus  est  mortis 
EffidiifratrisDucom  Franoisciet  Petri." — £o6tnea«, 
iSh,  de  Bret,  torn.  ii.  1173. 


with  tte  duk«  i  hat  brittg  ttnablf  to  oontrol 
his  temper,  he  kept  at  a  distance  from  the 
eourt,  fliiid  thus  left  the  field  open  to  his  ene* 
Biies,  who  &iled  not  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  advantage.  Gilles  waa  passioaately  £>nd 
of  shooting  with  the  how  j  and,  in  order  to 
attain  greater  excellence,  he  sent  toNonnan- 
dy  for  some  English  archers,  that  he  might 
avail  himself  of  their  instruction  and  superior 
ridll.  This  was  immediately  turned  to  ac* 
count  hy  his  enemies,  who  represented  to  the 
duke,  and  afterwards  to  the  King  of  France, 
that  GiUes  had  hoasted  he  could  brins  over 
the  English  whenever  he  pleased,  and  uiat  he 
bad  ahready  garrisoned  one  of  his  strong  places 
on  the  sea-coast  with  English  archers.  This 
was  more  readily  believed,  because  the  prince 
was  known  to  be  in  great  &vour  with 
Henry,  who,  according  to  report,  had  offered 
to  make  him  Constable  of  EIngland.  It  was 
agreed  upon  by  the  king^  and  the  duke,  at  a 
conference  at  Chinon,  that  as  soon  as  the  lat- 
ter had  taken  his  departure,  the  king  would 
send  a  party  of  soldiers  into  Britanny  to  seize 
the  prince,  and  deliver  him  up  into  the  hands 
of  his  brother  as  a  prisoner.  The  duke  thought 
by  this  mode  of  proceeding  to  remove  all 
c^loquy  from  himself,  and  HbaA,  as  Gilles  was 
made  prisoner  by  the  soldiers  of  the  king  of 
France,  he  would  be  looked  upon  by  the  peo- 
ple 8a  a  state  criminal,  and  consequently  that 
BO  reproach  would  attach  itself  to  him  on  ac- 
count of  any  treatment  which  the  prince 
might  afterwards  receive.  After  the  arrival 
of  the  Duke  in  Britanny,  the  king  sent  four 
hundred  lances,  under  the  command  of  De 
Coetivi,  the  Admiral  of  FVrance.  These 
reached  the  Chateau  de  Guildof  on  a  Sun- 
day, while  Gilles  was  amusing  himself  at 
tennis,  with  some  of  his  squires.  On  hearing 
that  the  soldiers  were  those  of  the  King  of 
France,  he  ordered  the  gates  of  the  castle  to 
be  thrown  open ;  he  himself  went  to  greet 
Coetivi,  and  asked  what  tidings  he  brought  of 
the  king.  The  only  reply  given  was,  "  We 
are  come  to  take  you  prisoner."  They  then 
seized  the  keys  d  the  castle,  laid  hands  on 
all  the  gold,  sUver,  and  jewels  which  they 
could  find,  not  heeding  that  the  latter  were 
the  property  of  his  betrothed  wife  and  her 
mother,  and  carried  him  off*  to  IHnan,  where 
his  brother  was. 


•  The  king  wis  quite  willioe  to  Ukemny  meaiiB 
lo  put  An  end  to  tbe  dueal  uuniily  of  Britanny, 
whioh  at  tfaat  time  consUted  only  of  five  penons! 
all  without  children ;  the  reigning  duke»  bis  brothen 
Fierre  and  Gillee,  their  undo  Uie  Constable,  end 
their  cousin  Fianoie— ^because,  at  their  deaths  with- 
out heiia,  the  piOYince  would  become  bis. 

,t  The  rums  of  this  castle  still  form  a  beaulifo] 
object. 


Aprils 

The  GongtaUelmew  noQiiag  of  this  plot 
against  his  nephew  till  after  tiie  departure 
of  the  four  hundred  lances,  when  the  king 
informed  him  of  it  lie  then  rerooustrateS 
so  strongly  on  the  cruelty  ol  puttins  Gilles 
ii^to  the  power  of  his  brother,  iidio  was 
known  to  entertain  such  unfriendly  feelings 
towards  him,  that  the  king  was  moved  by  lus 
representation,  and  said  to  him,  "  Beau  coo^ 
sin,  purvoiez-y,  et  faites  diligence,  autrement 
la  chose  ira  mal."  The  Constable  set  for- 
ward with  all  speed,  but  did  not  arrive  at 
Guildo  till  after  the  prince  had  been  taken. 
He,  however,  went  with  Gilles  to  Dinan,  and 
begged  of  the  duke  at  least  to  see  his  brother. 
Not  liking  to  refuse  the  Constable  so  rea- 
sonable a  request,  he  consented  to  an  inter* 
view.  Gilles  was  conducted  to  the  chateau, 
accompanied  by  the  Coostable  and  his  own 
brother  Pierre,  who  succeeded  Francis  in 
the  dukedom.  These  knelt  to  the  duke,  and 
entreated  with  tears  that  Gilles  shouLd  be 
forgiven,  saying  that  he  was  more  unfortu* 
nate  than  guilty.  To  the  solicitations  of  his 
brother,  the  duke  replied  with  scornful  re- 
proaches j  to  the  others  he  gave  weak  and 
evasive  reasons,  but  expressed  his  fiill  deter- 
mination to  keep  the  prince  a  prisoner,  and 
to  bring  him  to  trial  as  soon  as  me  necessaiy 
preparations  could  be  made.  In  the  mean- 
time, Gilles,  under  the  guard  of  Montauban,* 
was  continually  removed  to  different  places 
of  confinement.  The  Duke  commanded  Oil* 
vier  du  Breil,  Procureur  General  of  Britanny, 
to  prepare  charges  against  the  prince.  It 
was  not  till  he  was  threatened  with  depriva- 
tion of  his  o£Sce,  that  he  proceeded  with  the 
odious  task.  Heavy  accusations  were  laid 
against  the  prince,  for  the  violation  of  differ* 
ent  young  girls  and  women.  "  Soit  que  cela 
fust  vrai,''  says  Lfobineau,  ^^  soit  qu'elles  eus- 
sent  est6  pailes  pour  m^itir,  aux  depens  de 
leur  honneur  et  de  leur  conscience.^  The 
duke  then  summoned  hia  council,  which  was 
composed  chiefly  of  his  brother's  enemies,  to 
take  the  chaiges  into  considerati<m*  Letters 
from  England  which  had  been  fimnd^  at 
Guildo,  were  produced,  read,  and  commented 
upon,  and  his  own  servants  were  examined 
against  him.  But  upon  all  the  evidence  of 
every  sort  which  could  be  obtained,  Olivier 
du  Breil  merely  brought  forward  a  general 
accusation,  without  specifying  any  particu- 
lar crime.  This  greatly  enraged  the  duke, 
who  by  threats  and  menaces  at  last  compel* 


*  "An  Sire  de  Montanban  k  yaUob  snr  eon  av« 
donnance  pour  la  garde  de  Monsicar  Gilles  cinq 
cents  IfTres.**  Extrait  du  compto  de  Morice  de  la 
Noe,  Tresorier  et  Reeeveur  G^n^raL^Xoi. 
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IcdDaBntlto  k^  a  charge  of  treaaoaaiid 
lese  majesty  agaiiut  him.  The  nibject  vas 
thea  brought  before  an  Daiembly  of  the 
itatei.  The  Constable,  accompanied  by  a 
ftumber  of  his  friends,  attended  at  the  tnal ; 
when,  notwithstanding  all  the  efibrts  of  the 
duke,  no  condemnation  fi>llowed.  Still 
Gilles  remained  a  prisoner.  A  second  at- 
tempt was  made  to  wocure  his  condemna- 
tion, but  in  vain ;  while  every  opportunity 
was  taken  to  prejudice  the  king  against  him. 
The  duke  fining  that  he  had  no  hopes  ai  pro- 
curing his  'brother's  death  in  this  way,  spoke 
to  Jean  Hingant  and  Olivier  du  Meel,  of 
getting  rid  ci  him  by  some  other  means.  He 
calculated  with  great  certainty  upon  the  co- 
opeiation  of  the  former,  because  he  had  al- 
ways apparently  been  devoted  to  his  inter- 
ests ;  and  also  because  he  knew  him  to  be 
the  declared  enemy  of  Gilles.  The  enormi- 
ty of  the  crime,  however,  alarmed  him ;  and 
in  his  hesitation  and  agony,  he  sent  for  Du 
Breil,  to  whom  he  made  known  the  wishes 
of  the  duke.  Du  Breil  reproached  him  with 
being  one,  if  not  the  chief  instigator  of  the 
quarrel  between  the  brothers,  and  advised 
him,  if  his  remorsefol  feelings  were  indeed 
sincere,  to  quit  the  province  for  a  while,  and 
thus  put  himself  out  of  the  way  of  persua- 
sion. This  he  did;*  and  the  duke  upon 
being  told  oi  his  departure,  merely  said, 
^  Let  him  go,  he  is  a  coward  and  good  for 
nothing."  Olivier  du  Meel'  fell  into  the 
plans  of  the  duke  without  hesitation ;  and, 
af^r  cixisulting  with  Robert  Roussd,  the 
chief  of  the  duke's  household,  they  concluded 
that  the  most  easy  as  well  as  the  most  effect- 
ual way  of  removing  the  prince  would  be  by 
poison.t  One  Jean  Rageant  was  sent  to 
ix>mbardy,  to  procure  some  for  their  purpose. 
On  his  return  well  furnished  with  the  neces- 
sary drugs,  some  experiments  were  made 
with  them  upon  animals,  all  of  which  suc- 
ceeded admirably,  to  the  great  satisfiu;tion  of 
Du  Meel.  They  were  then  tried  upon  the 
prince,  being  mixed  in  the  soup  which  was 
served  to  him  at  dinner.  As  it  was  their  in- 
tention to  bring  about  a  gradual  death,  it  is 
probable  that  the  doses  were  not  sufficiently 
atrong ;  or  it  may  be,  that  the  strength  ciihe 
]»ince's  constitution  enabled  him  to  with- 
stand their  pernicious  effects :  at  any  rate  the 
attempt  proved  vain. 

*  ilifl  absence  was  not  for  any  sraat  lenrUi  of 
lime ;  ai  we  find  aAcrwards  that  the  duke  eroploved 
him  to  condact  his  dnchera  from  Vannes,  wnen 
that  eitT  was  visited  by  the  plagne. 

t  It  IS  not  improbable  that  Montauban  himself 
might  have  been  of  this  council.  He  was  of  the 
family  of  Visconti  by  the  mother's  side,  and  is  sap. 
posed  to  have  inherited  from  her  the  Lombard  vices 
of  the  age,  poisoning,  aaaa»ination,  &o. 
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In  the  mean  time  UsfiaendsoontiMaedlo 
make  great  efforts  to  procure  his  Ddeasa. 
They  took  an  opportumty  of  informing  tba 
king,  that  the  unfiiendly  fedin^  of  the  duka 
towards  his  brother  took  their  nse  item  a  de- 
mand which  the  prince  had  made  for  a  kigac 
portion  of  his  father's  property  than  the  duke 
was  willing  to  give — that  this  quarrel  had 
been  fomented  and  increased  by  JSfontaufaaa 
and  his  accomplices  for  their  own  purposes  ■■ 
that  the  prince,  by  the  vic^enoe  of  his  ten» 
per,  had  given  offence  to  some  of  his  broth^a 
ravouritcM,  who  miaaed  no  occasion  oi  iiritsA^ 
ing  the  duke  against  him — and,  diove  all, 
that  his  foture  wife  was  extremelv  rich,  and 
had  excited  the  cupidity  of  them  aU.  Whilt 
these  representations  were  made  to  die  Idng^ 
the  friends  of  Gilles  were  busied  in  endeait^ 
ouring  to  influence  the  council ;  and  GKiil* 
laume  de  Bosynvinen  promised  the  membem 
of  it  ten  thousand  crowns,  if  ftey  procured  the 
liberty  of  the  prince.  Indocca  by  this  briba 
and  by  the  ii^uence  o£  others,  the  council 
advised  the  king  to  send  the  Ajmind  of 
France,  Pregent  di  Coetivi,  to  bear  an  order 
to  the  duke  to  release  Gilles. 

The  admiFsl  hastened  to  Vannes,  and  had 
an  interview  with  the  duke,  who,  not  being 
able  to  oppose  the  commands  of  the  king^ 
gave  the  necessary  papers  to  set  the  prince 
at  liberty.  Immediately  on  receiving  them, 
De  Coetivi  set  out  for  Montoontour,  where 
Gilles  was  then  confined.  In  this  matter  Hm 
duke  is  accused  of  dissimulation,  and  tiie  ad* 
miral  is  strongly  suspected  of  having  been 
bribed  by  the  enemies  of  the  prince,  who,  on 
hearing  what  had  been  done  by  the  council, 
took  fresh  measures  to  prevent  hi*  releaaa* 
Scarcely  had  the  admiral  quitted  Vannes^ 
when  a  letter  was  given  to  the  duke,  purport- 
ing to  come  from  Henry  VI.,  Kin|;  of 
England,  demanding  the  liberty  of  the  pnnee^ 
and  threatening,  in  case  of  a  refiisBl,.to  send 
an  army  to  enforce  compliance.  This  letter 
was  forged  by  one  Pierre  de  la  Rose,  wte 
had  been  a  long  time  in  England,  and  knew 
the  style  of  the  despatehes  of  that  court.  No 
sooner  was  this  received,  than  the  duke  foiv 
warded  ittothe  king,  and  sent  off  messoigeii 
to  contradict  the  oraerfor  his  brother's  n^ 
lease.  The  admiral  feigned  grewt  surprise  at 
this  change  in  the  duke^  intentions,  but  left 
the  poor  prince  in  the  custody  of  his  keepers, 
who  immediately  removed  him  to  the  mori 
retired  Chateau  de  la  Hardouinae. 

His  enemies  now  began  to  be  weary  of  de* 
lay.  They  had  tried  an  accusation,  which, 
had  it  been  successful,  would  have  deprived 
him  of  his  honour,  as  well  as  of  bis  life--«n 
this  they  foiled.  Then  tfiey  had  recourse  to 
poison,  whidi  did   not  operate  npon 
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Even  the  lengOietted  aind  doee  confinement 
to  which  he  was  kept,  with  all  its  attendant 
discomforts,  so  insupportable  as  they  thought 
to  a  prince  of  his  rank  and  age,  did  not  appear 
to  affect  him  so  prejudicially  as  to  give  them 
hopes  of  seeing  him  die  soon  enough  for  their 
punposes.     At  last  they  resolved  ^  to  put  him 
to  death  by  violent  means.    The  fear  of  the 
consequences,  however,  made  them  anxious, 
if  possible,  to  prcx:ure  the  sanction  of  the 
duke.    The  prince  had  repeatedly  written  to 
his  brother  in  respectful  language  promising 
submission  to  him,  denying  and  renouncing 
ail  alliance  with  the  English.    These  letters 
never  reached  their  destination,  but  in  their 
stead  others  were  substituted  full  of  defiance 
and  reproaches.    Irritated  on  the  receipt  of  j 
one  of  these  forgeries,  the  duke  gave  utter*  | 
ance  to  language  which  was  easily  interpreted ! 
into  a  wish  for  his  brother^s  death.     Thej 
chancellor,  Louis  de  Rohan,  who  had  married  ■ 
a  niece  of  Montauban,  drew  up,  as  if  coming  | 
from  the  king,  an  order  to  put  the  prince  to ! 
death,  and  took  it  to  Eon  le  Boudom,  the 
keeper  of  the  seals,  to  have  the  seal  of  the 
chancery  put  to  it     This  Eon  refused  to  do,  1 
whereupon  the  chancellor  himself  affixed  the ' 
seal,  and  sent  it  to  the  Chateau  de  la  Har^  | 
douinae.     The  duke,  in  all  probability,  knew  j 
nothing  of  this.     When  his  keepers  received ! 
the  or&r,  they  deliberated  how  to  put  it  into ! 
execution;  and  fearing  any  appearance  of, 
violence,  they  resolved  to  starve  the  prince. ! 
To  accomplish  this  they  shut  him  in  the  low- ! 
est  part  of  a  tower  of  the  chateau,  forbidding , 
every  one  to  take  him  either  bread  or  water. ' 
There  was  a  grated  window  in  this  chamber 
which  opened  towards  the  ditch  which  sur- 
rounded the  building.      The  cries  of  the 
prince  entreating  the  passers-by  for  food  were 
continually  heard,  but  no  one  dared  to  give 
him  any.    At  last  a  poor  woman,  who  lived 
near  the  chateau,  taking  pity  on  him,  let  her- 
self secretly  down  into  the  ditch,  and  daily 
placed  upon  his  window  such  food  as  her 
means  enabled  her  to  procure.    For  six  long 
weeks  was  the  prince  thus  supported,  but 
feeling  himself  becoming  daily  weaker  and 
weaker,  he  begged  of  the  woman  to  request  a 
priest  to  vint  him,  that  he  might  confess,  and 
obtain  the  absolution  of  the  church  before  he 
died.    A  cordelier  was  induced  to  come,  to 
whom  the  prince  confessed  through  the  wio* 
dow.    He  could  not  refrain  fro;n  telling  his 
confessor  of  the  cruel  and  unjust  treatment 
which  he  had  received  from  his  brother,  who 
had  always  refused  to  listen  to  his  complaints 
and  his  vindication.    He  charged  the  priest  to 
find  the  duke,  and  to  tell  him  the  state  in 
which  he  left  him,  and  to  say,  that  since  he 
refused  justice  in  this  world,  he  appealed 


to  the  judgment  of  (3od,  and  summoned  the 
duke  to  appear  before  that  judgment-seat 
In  order  to  make  this  citation  of  more  effect, 
it  a  said  that  he  procured  the  means  of  reduc- 
ing it  to  writing,  and  fixed  the  term  for  the 
diue^s  appearance  within  forty  days;  ^^par 
cette  impression  de  PEsprit  de  Dieu,  qui  fah 
quelques  fcNS  penetrer  les  mourans  dans 
1  avenir,'^  adds  the  Benedictine  Lobineau. 

Astonished  at  his  continuing  alive,  and  anx* 
ious  that  he  should  be  dead  before  ihe  return 
of  the  duke  from  Normandy,  when  they 
knew  that  renewed  efirats  would  be  made 
for  his  release,  his  guards,  or,  as  Lobineau 
well  calls  them,  his  executioners,  resolved  to 
smother  him.  They  accordingly  entered  his 
room  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  finding 
him  in  bed,  and  very  weak  from  his  poor 
supply  of  food,  they  put  a  towel  rouna  his 
neck  and  tried  to  strangle  him.  Failing  in 
this,  from  the  struggles  of  the  prince,  they 
effected  their  purpose  at  last  by  smothering 
him  between  two  mattresses.  As  soon  as  they 
had  perpetrated  the  deed,  they  stopped  up 
his  nose  and  ears  that  no  blood  might  flow, 
and  placed  him  in  a  handsome  bed  in  another 
room,  that  it  might  appear  he  had  died  fix>m 
natural  causes.  They  then  went  to  hunt  with 
a  party,  which  had  been  purposely  invited 
for  that  morning ;  in  order  that  they  might 
easily  prove  their  absence  from  the  chateau 
when  the  death  of  the  prince  was  made 
known.  During  'the  chase  a  man  came  in 
great  haste  to  tell  them  that  the  prince  had 
been  found  dead  in  his  bed.  They  put  on  the 
appearance  of  being  deeply  affected  at  the 
news,  and  entreated  the  party  present  to  re- 
turn with  them  to  the  chateau,  to  see  what 
had  taken  place,  which,  however,  all  refused 
to  do.  A  common  grave  was  prepared,  and 
the  abbot  and  monks  of  a  neighbouring  abbey 
of  Boquien  performed  the  funeral  rites,  and 
a  simple  tomb  of  slate,  inscribed  with  his 
name,  was  all  the  memorial  of  the  unfortu- 
nate prince  Gilles.*  During  this  time  the 
duke,  who  was  carrying  on  the  war  in  Nor> 
mandy,  had  taken  Avranches,  and  was  on  his 
way  to  Mont  St  Michel,  where  he  intended 
to  sleep.  While  passing  over  the  sands  to* 
wards  the  mount,  he  was  accosted  by  a  monk 
who  wished  to  speak  with  him  in  private. 
The  duke  stopped ;  the  monk  told  him  ai  the 
state  in  which  his  brother  ;wa8,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  prince  cited  him  to  appear  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  God  within  the  space  of 
forty  days.    The  monk  retired.    The  duke, 

*  The  writer  of  thii  article  »pent  roric  honn  in 
cndeavourinjr  to  find  the  fow  rrmaina  which  czwt 
both  of  the  chateau  and  the  abbey,  but,  from  the 
ignorance  of  hiv  guide,  was  unable  to  diacorer 
tnem. 
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naturally  of  a  weak  mind,  was  alarmed  at 
the  awful  nature  of  the  summons,  and  before 
the  time  had  elapsed,  sickened  and  died. 

We  must  now  pass  from  the  history  to 
the  original  language  of  Britanny.      The 
language  of  Britanny ;  the  ancient,  but  now 
lost  one  of  Cornwall ;  the  Welsh,  the  Irish, 
and  the  Gaelic,  are  all  derived  from  one  com- 
mon Celtic  stock.     The  two  latter  preserve 
the  pure  and  primitive  forms  of  the  original 
and  more  ancient  Celtic,  which  was  spoken 
b^  those  first  tribes  which  passed  from  the 
East  by  way  of  the  Euxine,  and  along  the 
Danube,  into  Gaul.     These  were  succeeded 
by  the  Cymri,  who  followed  in  their  rear, 
and  gradually  displaced  them  in  England  and 
Armorica,  where  their  own  language  was 
substituted  instead  of  the  earlier  Celtic.   The 
Celtic  and  the  Cymraig  differ  too  much  to  be 
considered  as  dialects  of  the  same  tongue ; 
but  they  resemble  each  other  quite  enough 
to  be  called  sister  languages,  having  the  same 
origin  from  some  more  ancient  and  mother 
tongue.    "The  Celtic  and  Cymraig,"  says 
Murray,  "  though  probably  little  corrupted 
by  ancient  revolutions,  have  both  undergone 
those  changes  which  affect  the  purest  dia- 
lects.    Excepting  in  the  terms  wnich  it  has 
borrowed  from  the  Latin  and  English,  the 
Celtic  possesses  an  unrivalled  and  stnking 
originahtjr  in  its  word?,  a  resemblance  to  the 
oldest  varieties  of  language,  and  internal  evi- 
dence that  it  is  derived  fix>m  the  earliest 
speech  of  Europe.    At  the  same  time  it  has 
suffered  from  a  barbarous  mode  of  pronuncia- 
tion.    Many  words  have  been  corrupted  by 
the  unnecessary  mtroduction  of  aspirates  and 
guttural  sounds.     The  Cymraig  being  expose 
ed  for  so  many  centuries  to  the  influence  of 
Liatin,  Saxon  and  Norman,  is  not  so  pure  as 
the  Celtic.     The  power  of  corrupt  pronun- 


ciaticm  has  been  felt  by  the  Welsh,  as  well  as 
by  the  Irish,  dialects.  The  orthography  of 
the  Welsh  has  been  absurdly  changed,  with 
a  view  to  adapt  a  writt^i  to  a  spoken  lan- 
guage. The  Irish  has  escaped  this  needless 
deprivation.  The  Welsh  is  least  corrupted 
when  well  spoken.  The  Irish  is  least  cor- 
rupted when  well  written.  Irefand  enjoyed 
the  use  of  writing  very  early.  The  dialect 
of  the  Irish  written  monuments  is  far  more 
original  and  authentic  than  the  vernacular 
Scotch,  or  even  Irish  Celtic.  The  Scottish 
dialect  must  be  viewed  as  a'  distinct,  but  at 
the  same  time  modem,  variety  of  the  Irish.* 
To  enable  our  readers  to  see  at  a  elance  the 
resemblance  between  the  Irish  and  Uie  Scottish 
Gaelic,  we  will  transcribe  the  first  two  verses 
of  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son. 

IKISH. 

"  Do  bhadar  dias  mac  a^  duine  airighe. 

"  Agus  a  dubhairt  an  ti  dob  6i^  aca  r^  na 
athair :  Athair,  tabhair  dhmah  an  cnuid  roitheas 
misi  dod  mha6in :  agus  do  roina  seisicQ  a  mha- 
oin  eatorra." 

Tiomna  nuadh.  &c.  Re  HuilUam  o  Domb- 
nuill,  Shacklewell,  1813. 

GAELIC. 

**  Bha  aig  duine  araidh  dithis  mhae. 
^  "  Agus  thubhdirt  am  mac  a  be  (Age  dhiubh 
ra  athair:  Athair,  tboir  dhomhsa  a'chuid-roion 
a  thig  orm  do  dVnhaoin.  Agus  roinn  e  eatorra 
a  bheathachadh.''—Tiomnacni  nuadh,  &c£din., 
1813. 

We  shall  quote  the  same  verses  in  two 
several  dialects  of  Britanny,  and  point  out 
the  words  that  are  common  to  the  Cornish 
and  the  Welsh*  The  words  in  Italics  are 
pure  Cornish,  the  authority  for  which  ia 
*'  Pryce's  Archsologia  Comu-Britannica." 
Where  the  letter  D  is  added,  the  authority  is 
"  Davies'  Welsh  and  Latin  Dictionary." 


DIALECT  OF  LEON,  OR  DEFARTHENT  OF  FINISTEBRE. 

"A        man   he   had  two    sons:     and    the  younger  of  them  said       to  his  father: 

"  Eunn  den^    en   doa  daou  Tab^  :t  hag3  ar^  laouanka^  anezoS  a  lavaras^       d*  he     dad^  : 

my  father,  give   to  me  the  portion  of  fortune  which  falls       to  me.      And  his  &ther  gave. 

▼a   2ad»      roid^Ocf' in    al    loden        zanvez    a         zigoves      in.  Hag  he  dad     aroaz 

his  portion  to     him." 

he  lod         d'  e^an." 

DIALECT  OF  TREGXTIEH,  OR  DEPARTUENT  OF  COTES  DU  NORD. 

''A        man    he  had    two    sons:    and    the  younger     of  them        said        to  his  father: 
**  Eunn  den^    an  efoa   daou  vab^  :   hag^  ar^  laounonkan  anee*         a  laras'  d'  he    dad^  : 
my  father,  give    to  me  the  portion  of  goods  which  falls  to  me:    And  he  divided." 
ma  zad^     reid^^  </*  in    al    loden         mado  a  deu   d'  m:      Hag  ho  rannas-ii  •« 


*  "  History  of  the  European  Language!,**  yol.  ii., 
p.  318. 

t  Vab  ii  here  put  for  mob,  Th»  change  in  the 
initial  letter  depends  upon  a  rule  of  euphony  belong, 
tug  to  the  Breton  lanffiuge :  thus  t,  in  the  word  ta< 
ia  somotiines  replaced  by  rf,  someUmes  by  g,  accord- 


ing to  the  word  or  particle  which  precedes  it.  ^  The 
same  is  common  to  the  Welsh. 

1  Dyn,  Welsh  D.  <  deau  mab,  Com.:  dan, 
Welsh.  3  ac,  Welsh.  4  a'r,  Welsh,  s  ieuangaf, 
Welsh.  0  anedho,  anedhe,  Com.  ^  llefaru,  Welsh 
D.  8  ut,  Cora.  9  nhad,  Welsh.  10  rhoi,  Welah. 
11  rannys,  Com. ;  raunodd,  WehdL 
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Bostreaeii)  in  the  pre6ce  to  bis  ^'  Diction- 
naire  Frui^is-Celtique,"  mentions  a  vejn^  old 
Breton  manuscript  preserved  in  the  Iiing's 
Libraiy  in  FariS)  entitled,  ^*  Des  Predictions 
de  Gumclan,  Astronome  Breton.  II  marque 
au  commencement  de  ses  pr^dicticms  qu'il 
^criyoit  I'an  de  salut  240,  demeurant  entre 
Eoc'h-hellas  et  le  Porz-guem,  entre  Morlaix 
et  Tr^guier."  The  very  great  age  ascribed 
to  this  is,  we  fear,  sufficient  to  warrant  a  dis- 
b^ef  of  its  genuineness.  He  quotes  also 
^'  Les  Statute  Synodaux  du  diocCse  de  L^on 
du  13me,  14me,  15me  si^cle  Merits  en  Latin, 
mais  dont  une  partie  ^toit  traduite  en  Breton 
en  feveur  de  ceux  qui  n'entendroitot  pas  le 
Latin.''  This  is  a  MS.  The  first  printed 
bode  in  the  language  that  we  have  been  able 
to  meet  with  is,  "Une  trag^die  en  vers  Bre- 
tons de  la  passion  et  la  resurrection  de  Jesus- 
Christ  et  du  tr^pas  de  la  Sainte  Vieige — in^- 
prim^e  &  Paris,  en  caractere  gothique,  1530, 
chez  Yves  Quilbevere,  Rue  de  la  Bucherie." 

The  Breton  language  had  the  honour  of 
persecution.  The  Council  of  Rheims,  held 
m  1813,  declared  all  who  continued  obstin- 
ately to  use  it,  "  barbares,  antechretiens,-  et 
inhabiles  aux  fonctions  publiques." 

As  a  specimen  of  the  poetry  of  the  Bas- 
Bretons,  we  will  place  before  our  readers  a 
ballad  of  the  nxteenth  century,  which  has 
been  published  by  M.  Fremenville,  with  a 
translation  into  modem  French.  The  name 
of  the  author  is  unknown :  it  is  still,  however, 
a  great  favourite  with  the  peasants,  who  sing 
it  to  a  simple  Breton  air,  perhaps  contempo- 
laneoQs  with  the  poem.  The  heroine  of  the 
ballad  is  Marie  de  Kerouks,  the  only  daugh- 
ter  of  Fhai^ois  de  Keroulas  and  Catherine  de 
LaauzouahL  The  mother,  being  left  a  widow, 
compels  her  daughter,  contrary  to  her  inclina- 
tions, to  marry  the  Marquis  de  Mesle,  of  the 
noble  house  (^Du  Chatel.  The  affections  of 
Marie,  however,  had  been  bestowed  upon 
another,  and  Ae  employed  tears  and  entrea- 
ties to  obtain  permission  to  be  married  to 
faikn.  The  mother  remained  obdurate ;  her 
Tinity  being  flattered  by  an  alliance  with  the 
rich  and  powerful  Marquis.  Marie,  submis- 
sive and  obedient,  yields,  gives  her  hand  to 
Francis  du  Chatel,  and  dies  of  grief  a  short 
txtl^  after. 

The  ballad  opens  with  the  supposed  hap- 
piness of  Mftrie  in  being  so  richly  dressed, 
and  in  being  permitted  to  join  in  the  dance 
with  the  gentlemen;  for  the  Marquis  de 
Mesle  had  arrived  at  her  mother's  with  a 
lar^  trun.  Marie,  however,  hears  of  his 
amval  with  pain,  thinks  that  it  forebodes  ill 
to  her,  and  wishes  that  she  was  a  pigeon-blue, 
tint  she  might  listen  to  the  oemversation  of 
her  mother  and  the  Marquis.     She  speaks 


also  of  her  love  for  Kerthomai,  (who  was  a 
y  oun^r  son  of  the  house  of  GooBllon,)  who 
also  IS  alarmed  at  this  visit  of  the  Marquis. 
Marie  tells  her  mother  how  much  disturbed 
she  had  been  ever  since  the  arrival  of  the 
Marquis,  entreats  to  be  allowed  to  marry 
Kerthomas,  whose  addresses  bad  hitherto 
been  sanctioned  by  her  mother,  and  whose 
feelings  she  tries  to  enlist  on  her  side,  by  de* 
scribing  the  grandeur  of  the  mansion  of  Ker« 
thomas.  But  all  in  vain ;  her  mother  bids 
her  abandon  such  thoughts,  as  Ae  was  pro- 
mised to  the  Marquis.  She  then  returns  the 
presents  which  had  been  made  to  her  by 
Kerthomas.  The  verses  in  which  she  doei 
this  we  shall  quote,  with  Frtoonville'a 
translation : — 

"  £u  r  gaolen  aoar  ag  eur  signet, 
Gant  Kerthomas  cent  din  roet ; 
Ho  comeris  en  eur  gana, 
Ag  ho  restaulin  en  eur  woela. 

Dale  *hit,  Kerthomas,  ho  koalen  aoar. 
Ho  signet  gant  carcaniou  aour; 
Na  ven  ket  leset  ho  kemeret, 
Miret  ho  re  ne  zlean  ket." 

**  Un  anneau  et  un  signet  d'or, 
M'aToient  cte  donncs  par  Kerthomas  ; 
Je  les  acceptai  avec  des  marques  de  joie, 
Et  je  les  lui  remettrai  en  pleuiant. 

Keprenez,  Kerthomas,  votre  anneaa, 
Voire  siffnet  avec  sa  chaine  d'or ; 
Puisqu'iln'est  pas  permis  de  vous  accepter, 
Je  ne  dds  pas  gaider  vos  dons." 

The  ballad  goes  on  to  describe  the  great 
regret  felt  at  her  departure — ^her  own  ftie- 
well — ^the  affecting  leave  which  she  takes  of 
all — ^the  kiss  she  bestows  upon  the  door. 
She  bids  the  poor  be  comibrted,  and  to  come 
to  her  new  abode  at  Chateaugal^  where  she 
will  distribute  daily  alms — an  exercise  of 
charity  which  does  not  please  the  Marquis. 
Shortly  after  her  arrival  at  the  chateau  of 
her  husband,  she  anxiously  inquires  lor  some 
one  who  will  take  a  letter  to  her  mother.  A 
page  hastens  with  it.  As  soon  as  her  mother 
receives  it  she  sets  forth  immediately  for 
Chateaueal,  and  on  her  amval  learns  that 
her  dau^ter  is  dead.  She  reproaches  herself 
bitterly  for  her  cruelty  in  compelling  the 
marriage,  and  retires  to  a  nunnery.  The 
whole  stoiy  is  told  with  simplicity  and  pathos. 
The  rhymes  of  the  original  are  very  inarti- 
ficial, the  same  word  being  allowea  at  the 
end  of  each  verse  of  the  couplet ;  and  a  re- 
currence  of  the  same  syllable,  sometimes  only 
of  the  same  letter,  is  all  that  seems  to  have  . 
been  required. 

From  the  language  we  naturally  turn  to 
the  monuments  of  veiy  remote  antiqni^, 
which  abound  in  the  province ;  but  of  these 
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we  dttll  At  praKiit  dtBOribe  odI j  the  Roohe 
au  F^et,  and  the  fir-ftmed  stones  of  Camac. 
The  Roche  auz  F^es*  is  about  six  leagues 
S.  E.  of  Seniles,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  S.  of 
Essf',  and  is  situated  in  a  field  which  takes 
its  name  from  the  monument,  and  is  called 
the  field  of  the  Roche  aux  Fees.  When 
perfect  it  was  composed  of  ibrty*two  stones, 
thirty-three  of  which,  fixed  upright  in  the 
ground,  form^  the  sides  of  the  gallery,  if  we 
may  so  call  it :  the  other  nine  formed  the 
roof.  Some  of  the  upright  stones,  from  not 
being  sufficiaitly  strong  to  bear  the  superin- 
cumbent weight  of  the  others,  have  lost  their 
perpendicularity ;  some  have  given  way  al- 
together, and  the  covering  stones  have  in 
consequence  fallen.  Three  of  the  stones, 
which  form  the  south-eastern  entrance,  appear 
to  have  been  roughly  squared  on  the  princi- 
pal face  $  the  rest  have  never  been  touched 
by  any  tool.  The  direction  of  this  curious 
woric  is  fix>m  south-east  to  north-west  It  is 
divided  into  two  distinct  chambers  :t  the  one 
towards  the  south-east  is  small,  and  covered 
with  a  single  stone,  and  is  mudi  lower  than 
the  othen;  that  towards  the  north-west  is 
much  larger.  Conjecture  has,  of  course, 
been  busy  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  what 
was  Uie  object  tor  which  it  was  erected. 
Ogee,  in  his  Dictionnaire  de  Bretagne,  sup- 
poses it  to  have  been  the  tomb  of  a  Roman 
general :  a  supposition  which  has  nothing  to 
bear  it  out  Deric,  in  his  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  Britanny,  speaks  of  it  as  a  build- 
ing which  had  been  dedicated  to  pagan  cere- 
monies, and  thinks  that  the  smaller  chamber 
was  a  sanctuary.  Others  ascribe  it  to  the 
Druids.  Either  of  the  latter  hypotheses 
may  be  true.  Formerly  a  forest  surrounded 
it.  It  was  at  one  time  preserved  with  great 
care ;  but  since  the  revolution,  much  injury 
has  been  done  to  it  by  the  wanton  folly  of 
the  peasantry,  who  imagined  that  a  treasure 
lay  Duried  imider  it 

•  There  are  many  monoments  of  a  Bimllar  kind 
in  different  parts  of  Fnnce  aeeribed  to  the  same 
agente,  the  Fairies.  La  Cabane  des  F^ei  in  the^ 
department  of  Crease,  La  Tioale  de  las  Fadaa  in  the 
department  of  Cantal,  La  Mottc  auz  F6<8  in  the 
department  uf  the  Maine  and  Loire,  La  Tour  aux 
F6es  in  the  wood  of  Marshain,  not  far  from  Le 
Mant;  besides  many  tingle  stones  in  Britanny 
and  elsewhere  which  are  called  Pterres  des  Fees. 
Tbe  only  rival  in  the  British  dominions  to  the 
Roebe  anz  F^es  is  the  sepulchral  monmnent  at 
New  Grange,  near  Drogheda. 

t  La  Grotte  des  F^a  about  three  leagues  from 
Tours,  is  similar  to  the  Roche  aux  Fdes,  out  mnch 
smaller:  it  is  about  the  same  height,  and  iscoTored 
in  the  same  manner ;  and  there  is  the  like  division 
into  a  smaller  and  larger  chamber.  Fragments  of 
stone  have  been  turned  up  by  the  plough  in  its 
neighbourhood,  though  there  is  no  quarry  near,  as 
if  there  had  been  stone  hots  aboat  it. 


But  of  ill  paM  of  Bnteimy,  tf  Frtttte^ 
and  wemigfat  oiy  of  all  parts  ef  the  world^ 
there  is  no  place  so  foil  of  objects  interesting 
to  the  student  of  Celtic  antiquities  as  the  da* 
partment  of  Merbihan*  CriHnlecfas,  Kial« 
y^ensj  Menhirs,  meet  our  view  at  almost 
every  step*  And  in  that  department  so  rich 
in  these  remains,  the  richest  spot  is  in  tha 
neighbourhood  of  Lochmariaker^  within  a 
short  distance  d  which  village  there  are  at 
least  thirty  objects  well  deserving  the  closed 
examination. 

But  far  superior  to  everything  else,  both 
there  and  elsewhere,  standing  without  tha 
slightest  approach  to  rivalry,  and  compared 
with  which  all  other  monuments,  not  even 
excepting  the  pride  of  our  own  countiji 
Stonehenge,  sinic  into  comparative  insignifi* 
cance,  are  the  Stones  of  Camac,  as  they  aie 
called.  What  shall  we  say  of  a  remain 
which  can  be  distinctly  traced  in  its  windings 
for  upwards  of  seven  milesy  and  which  al* 
most  beyond  a  doubt  extended  yet  further, 
which  is  composed  of  eleven  parallel  rows  of 
stones  varying  in  height  from  five  to  seven 
teen  feet ;  the  number  of  which,  at  no  ex* 
travagant  computation,  must  have  consisted 
of  at  least  ten  thousand,*  and  the  whole 
width  of  the  avenues  varies  fix>m  two  hundred 
to  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  In  connec- 
tion with  it,  we  find  two  perfect  tumuli,  one 
near  Crukenho,  the  other  near  Kerdescant, 
with  the  ruin  of  a  third  not  &r  from  Ker- 
zerho,  besides  the  very  large  one  near  Camac, 
on  which  a  chapel  is  buijt  dedicated  to  St 
Michael;  one  curvilinear  area,  near  Le 
Maenec,  with  traces  of  a  seccmd  ;  two  kist- 
vaens,  the  table  stone  of  one  of  which  b 
thirteen  feet  long,  and  eight  feet  wide ;  of 
the  other»  fifteen  feet  long,  ten  wide,  and 
four  feet  thick ;  besides  natural  mounds,  on 
all  which  one  or  more  cromlechs  are  placed. 
Taking  all  these  things  into  considention, 
we  may  well  join  with  Godfrey  Higgins  in 
saying  that  this  monument  ^^  certainly  sets  all 
history,  and  almost  (X)  all  theory  at  defi- 
ance. 

From  this  account  of  it  we  can  excuse  our 
readers  even  if  they  indulge  a  little  incre- 


*  This  is  according  to  the  computation  of  M. 
Saovag^rc,  a  French  engineer,  who  estimated  the 
number  of  stunes  between  Le  Maneac  and  Kcrdes* 
cant  at  four  thousand,  the  distance  between  the  two 
places  being  2  1.4  miles;  if  then  tbe  stones  were 
ontformiy  disposed,  the  whole  number  would  bo 
above  ten  tboosand  Many  have  been  used  to 
build  the  chaicaus  of  Kergonant,  Plouhannel  and 
DuLac.  Cottages  and  walls,  and  perhaps  the 
village  of  Camac,  have  been  formed  from  its  stores. 
Mr.  Deane  was  told  by  a  man  at  Aofay,  the  master 
of  the  HoteUn.bas,  that  from  1500  to  3000  had 
been  removed  between  Camae  and  8t.  Baibe. 
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didity.  We  oiuwlvei  plead  guilty  to  tbe 
charse;  for  when  Monsieur  Loroy  wu  de- 
scribing it  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  French* 
man,  we  -could  not  help  thinking  that  the 
obliging  and  gentlemanly  prefect  was  at  least 
painting  it  somewhat  poetically.  But  on 
visiting  the  monument,  all  doubt  and  misgiv- 
ing was  swallowed  up  in  surprise  and  astonish- 
ment Those  of  our  readers  who  may  wish 
for  a  very  detailed  account  of  the  whole  of 
this  monument,  may  ccmsult  volume  zzv.  of 
the  Archsolc^a,  where  a  beautiful  plan  is 
given  by  the  Kev.  J.  B.  Deane,  from  a  survey 
made  under  his  own  inspection.  From  thu 
paper  we  shall  make  two  extracts,  one  de- 
scribing the  view  from  a  mound  about  three- 
Suarters  of  a  mile  from  Kerzerho,  the  other, 
ie  description  of  a  stone,  the  fourteenth  of 
the  mcMiument  situated  on  the  road  from 
E:  deven  to  Camac.*  Speaking  of  the  for- 
mer, Mr.  Deane  says, — 

"  I  cannot  imagine  a  sceoe  more  interesting. 
A  heathen  temple  surviving  the  storms  of  at 
least  two  thousand  years,  retaining;  for  the  space 
of  eleven  furlongs  almost  its  original  unity,  and 
the  whole  spread  out  like  a  picture  at  the  spec- 
tator's feet,  while  each  extremity  points  to  a 
distant  Christian  church  (those  or  £rdeven  and 
Camac),  built  perhaps  out  of  the  ruins  of  some 
portion  of  this  once  magnificent  temple :  a  lake 
below,  the  sea  beyond,  barren  plains  and  rocky 
hills,  form  a  combination  of  art,  nature,  and  re- 
ligioUf  which  cannot  be  regarded  by  a  contem- 
ptative  mind  without  feelings  of  peculiar  plea- 
sure."— Archaologia,  vol.  xxv.  p.  217. 

• 

Upon  the  sloping  sur&ce  of  the  stone,  to 
whidi  we  have  alluded-^ 

'*  There  is  an  artificial  cavity,  having  every 
appearance  of  being  designed  to  receive  the 
boay  of  a  human  victim  preparatory  to  sacrifice. 
There  is,  however,  another  stone  exactly  simi- 
lar, and  more  distinctly  marked,  and  perfect, 
upon  a  rock  altar,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Lake 
or  La  Trinite,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  path 
leading  from  the  ferry  to  Lochmariaker.  Lying 
down  upon  the  stone,  I  found  that  the  shoulders 
were  received  by  a  cavitv  just  sufficient  to  con- 
tain them ;  while  the  necK  reclining  in  a  narrow 
trench,  was  bent  over  a  small  ridge,  and  the 
head  descended  into  a  deep,  circular  groove  be- 
yond it.  From  the  narrow  trench  which  re- 
ceived the  neck,  was  chiselled  a  small  channel 
down  the  inclined  plane  of  the  stone.  This  be- 
ing on  the  left  side  of  tbe  recumbent  victim, 
was  well  adapted  to  carry  off  the  blood  which 
flowed  from  the  jugular  vein.  A  person  lying 
in  these  cavities  is  quite  helpless,  and  in  such  a 
position  a  child  may  sacrifice  the  strongest  man. 


•  Among  the  stoneB  of  tho  monument  near 
Canao,  the  boUniit  may  find  the  Lobelia  urent  in 
great  abimdanca. 


Caesar  and  Stiabo*  both  B|)eak  of  the  homiddml 
sacrifices  of  the  Celtic  naiiohs.  The  latter  de» 
scribes  with  pictorial  effect  the  chief  Druidesa 
cutting  the  throats  of  the  victims  one  after  the 
other,  and  receiving  the  trickling  blood  in  basins, 
and  pronouncing  omens  according  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  stream  flowed." 

Extraordinary  and  immense  as  the  nxmu- 
ment  at  Camac  is,  no  record  whatever  exists 
to  show  its  object  and  design.  The  Breton 
peasants  preserve  a  tradition,  taught  perhaps 
by  the  first  preachers  of  Christiani^  among 
them,  that  these  stones  represent  a  heathen 
army  which  pursued  St  Uomelius^  because 
he  had  renounced  paganism,  and  that  being 
hemmed  in  and  unable  to  escape,  he  had  re* 
course  to  prayer,  upcm  which  they  all  were 
turned  into  stones.  Others  have  ascribed  it 
to  the  work  of  supernatural  dwarfs,  who  to 
show  their  own  strength,  compared  with  ibe 
feebleness  of  ordinary  men,  brought  the  stones 
from  the  neighbouring  ouarries,  and  fixed 
them  where  they  are.  With  others  Cesar 
was  the  architect.  Some  who  view  all  an- 
cient monuments,  the  object  of  which  is  bu- 
ried in  oblivion,  as  connected  with  astronomy, 
believe  that  the  paralielitha  represent  the 
eleven  signs  of  the  primitive  zodiac.  Mr. 
Deane,  in  an  extremely  interesting  book  on 
the  Divine  worship  of  the  Serpent,  is  of  opi- 
nion that  it  was  a  Dracontium,  or  Temple 
dedicated  to  the  serpent;  and  supposes  its 
windings  to  represent  the  sinuodties  of  the 
reptile's  path. 

He  remarics  in  the  paper  in  the  Archeologia 
already  quoted, 

'*  The  sinuosities  are  evidently  designed,  and 
not  accidental.  In  many  places  the  ground  ia 
so  level  that  it  might  easily  have  been  carried 
on  in  a  straight  line,  had  straight  lines  onlj  been 
required.  But  even  in  the  levels,  the  deviations 
are  frequent ;  and  in  other  places  hills  are  as- 
cended which  might  not  only  have  been  avoided, 
but  which  are  actually  out  of  course." 

The  last  hypothesis  which  we  shall  men- 
tion IB  that  of  Godfrey  Higgins. 

'*  I  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting,  whether  it 
may  not  have  been  used  as  an  instrument  to 
mark  the  passing  years,  like  the  Etrurian  nails. 
May  it  not  have  been  made  when  the  Bull  with 
his  nora  opened  the  vernal  year,  and  the  instru- 
ment itself  have  been  formed  at  first  of  a  num- 
ber of  stones,  equal  to  what  the  Draids  suppose 
to  be  the  number  of  years,  which  had  passed 
from  the  creation  or  any  other  grand  epoch,  as 
tradition  says  (?)  they  annually  added  a  stone 
to  it."t 

*  Strabo,  torn.  1,  p.  451,  B.  Caaaobon,  Amttel. 
1707. 

t  Higgina*  Celiio  Dniidf,  Lzxxvm;  Anacalypaif, 
vol.  i.,  p.  340. 
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Whatever  may  have  been  its  object,  there 
it  now  stands,  the  wonder  of  the  wcw-ld. 
And  we  feel  some,  we  hope,  pardonable 
pride,  that  Mr.  Deane,  an  Englishman, 
should  have  been  the  first  to  survey  it  as  it 
deserves,  and  to  hand  down  to  posterity  a 
AiU  and  correct  plan  of  it.  We  think  that 
even  in  this  brief  notice  we  have  said  enough 
to  satisfy  our  readers  that  Britanny  is  well 
worthy  of  the  full  investigation  of.  the  Celtic 
antiquary.  And  we  wish  that  some  zealous, 
well  informed,  but  not  visionaiy  traveller, 
would  devote  the  same  attention  to  the  other 
parts  of  Morbihan,  which  Mr.  Deane  has 
given  to  Gamac,  and  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lochmariaker.  A  little  inconvenience  he 
must  make  up  his  mind  to  bear,  from  a  want 
of  some  of  those  things  which  he  has  been 
accustomed  perhaps  to  consider  as  necessary 
to  his  comfort ;  but  he  will  find  a  people, 
kind,  simple-hearted,  reserved  indeed,  but 
perfectly  willing  to  render  him  any  service 
in  their  power ;  while  from  the  authorities 
be  will  meet  with  the  greatest  attention,  and 
the  promptest  readiness  to  assist  him  in  his 
researches.  Time  is  of  course  gradually 
working  his  slow  progress  of  decay  with  these 
monuments,  but  &e  wanton  hand  of  man  b 
far  more  destructive.  As  the  only  records  of 
the  earliest  traces  of  civilisation  in  Europe, 
and  of  the  earliest  worship  of  our  common 
ancestoxs,  it  would  be  matter  of  great  regret 
not  to  posseFs  the  most  accurate  accounts, 
the  most  minute  details  of  them,  and  glad 
should  we  be  if  any  remarks  of  ours  should 
lead  to  so  desirable  and  to  so  good  a  result. 


Art.  VTII- — Industrie  Frangaise.  Rwpports 
siAr  PExposition  dt  1839. — TFrench 
Manu&ctures.  Reports  on  the  Exhibition 
of  1839.)  By  J.  B.  A.  M.  Jobard.  Faris, 
1841. 

M.  Jobard  commences  his  labours  with  a 
flattering  dedication  to  the  King  of  the 
Belgians  on  the  immense  progress  of  art  in 
Belgium,  and  especially  her  railroads.  These 
encomiums  certainly  appear  well  merited  by 
the  nation ;  but  the  king  has  in  realify  very 
little  to  do  with  the  matter.  This  writer,  in 
an  introduction  of  great  merit,  next  proceeds 
to  contrast  ancient  and  modem  inventions,  in 
which  his  tendencies  naturally  lead  him  to 
immensely  exaggerated  statements  of  the 
power  of  the  latter ;  and  an  enumeration  of 
the  progress  of  manufiictures  in  France  then 
follows. ,  We  shall  proceed  step  by  step  with 


tfiese  stages  of  the  introduction^  and  then  lay 
before  our  readers  such  topics  from  his  re- 
view of  the  Exposition  of  1839  in  VmB  as 
may  command  general  interest.  It  is  with 
us  matter  of  deep  regret  that  somethuig 
similar  and  equally  comprehensive  in  its 
objects  with  the  Exposition  in  France  does 
not  exist  in  England  and  Belgium,  for  the 
Society  of  Arts  is,  alas,  a  poor  approximation 
to  it,  and  is  nearly  unknown  to  the  country 
at  large.  Such  an  exhibition  of  the  entire 
progress  in  arts  and  manufiu;tures  of  the 
country,  opening  the  eyes  of  the  public  to 
the  value  of  an  article,  possessing  them  with 
right  notions  cm  the  important  question  of  its 
production,  either  at  a  lower  rate,  or  of 
superior  quality  or  duration,  constituting  a 
check  on  the  extortionate  tradesman,  en- 
couraging the  industry  of  our  artizans  also  by 
proportionate  rewards,  would  at  least  be  as 
ediAring  a  spectacle  as  the  Smithfield  show 
of  rat  oxen,  sheep,  and  pigs.  The  intimate 
knowledge  acquired  of  the  value  and  im- 
proved process  of  manufiicture,  the  close  in- 
spection into  the  gradual  progress  of  art,  the 
ingenious  devices  to  attain  particular  objects, 
the  immense  impetus  given  to  the  thinking 
principle,  and  the  resources  which  chemistry 
especially  is  everywhere  displaying,  could 
not  but  produce  amongst  our  countrymen 
results  of  the  highest  importance  to  civilisa- 
tion. But  we  must  not  hope,  we  fear, 
especially  under  present  circumstances,  that 
England  wiU  receive  any  intuition  towards 
bettering  her  social  condition  from  France  ; 
nor,  we  fear,  is  France  likely  to  amend  her 
still  more  numerous  defects  by  the  example 
of  England.  The  proper  interest  of  each 
country  appears  likely  to  be  buried  in  the 
turmoil  of  military  preparations,  and  their 
relative  retardation  in  improvement  will  be 
of  course  in  proportion  to  the  years  consumed 
on  belligerent  matters.  War  is  the  bane  to 
civilisation  among  the  equally  civilized, 
though  the  sword  may  become  the  propa- 
gator of  science  in  the  case  of  inequality  of 
natural  endowments.  M.  Jobard  falls  foul 
at  the  onset  of  the  Greeks,  denying  to  them 
even  the  name  of  industrious :  certainly  to 
no  ancient  nation  could  he  have  done  less 
injury  by  such  an  observation.  Since,  were 
we  to  describe  a  nation  whose  technical  skill 
appears  far  in  advance  of  the  surrounding 
powers,  we  should  assign  this  honour  to  them. 
Even  Juvenal,  though  he  charged  them  with 
quackery,  admits  their  varied  talents. 

'*  GrammaticiiB,  rhetor,  geometres,  p'tctor,  aliptei, 
Augiir,  KboenobateA,  medicua,  magui,  omnia  novit.** 

Costume,  dice,  needles,  pins,  combs,  all  fall 
under  one  sweeping  censure.  Yet  M.  Job- 
ard might  remember  that  the  cogged  dice 
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fMiri  hi  WmsffAi  uRidd  seeia  to  Mkato,  is 
4be  ■eeond  artick  at  least,  coosidaraUo  meeha- 
weal  skill ;  and,  whan  we  consider  thai  the 
oeedia  is  a  quotadoo,  and  a  fair  aae,  of  high 
fOtfaUeney  ia  art,  needing  ibe  rare  oonbina- 
lions  of  temi^,  sharpness^  pliancy,  inli  most 
woadroiisly  small  eompass,  and  that,  proba- 
bly, that  £ml  implement  wielded  in  the  time 
^  that  martyr  to  good  housewifery,  who  is 
reported  to  have  died  by  its  prick,  scarce 
mfttched  the  Greek,  the  boastea  modern  im- 
provement seems  rather  questionable.  We 
are,  iRe  confess,  of  that  unpopular  class  that 
leftn  to  periods  of  revival  and  decline: 

"  Alter  erit  tanc  Tiphyi.  et  altera  quae  vebat  Argo 
Delectos  heroas :  erant  etiam  altera  bella, 
Atque  itemm  Troje  magnnfl  mittetor  Achilles." 

We  admit  the  clumsiness  of  much  of  what 
Ib  Greek ;  we  know  the  ancients  did  not 
possess  the  principle  that  velocity  may  super- 
sede power.  The  cannon  ball  surpasses  their 
battering  ram.  But  we  cannot  think  the 
screw  of  Archimedes  so  low  an  invention  as 
M.  Jobard  appears  to  rate  it.  If  not  a  water 
mill,  it  at  least  is  a  valuable  instrument  for 
the  raising  of  water,  and  he  who  reduced  the 
quadrature  of  the  circle  to  the  determination 
of  the  ratio  between  the  diameter  and  circum- 
ference, at  least  deserves  respectful  mention 
by  those  who  have  as  yet  never  trisected  the 
obtuse  angle,  nor  arrived  at  the  duplicature 
of  the  cube  aAer  a  trial  of  2,000  years.  The 
clock  we  allow  tu  be  one  of  the  most  superb 
trophies  of  modern  invention,  though  clock- 
work was  probably  known  to  Homer ;  but 
the  clepsydra  might  be  adjusted  with  some 
accuracy.  We  are  pleased  to  find  M.  Jobard 
allowing  to  the  aticients  at  least  praise  for 
their  pottery  \  that  of  Egypt  has  never  been 
rivalled,  and  probably  never  will;  and  Wedg- 
wood has  to  acknowledge  every  excellence 
in  his  varied  art  to  Etruscan  vases,  and  might 
even  improve  his  elegant  shapes  by  some 
yet  resting  in  the  collection,  the  unsold  col- 
lection, of  Atbanasi,  which  contains  vases 
perfectly  novel,  even  to  eyes  long  accustomed 
to  Greek  and  Egyptian  forms.  The  woven 
wind  of  Juvenal  iralso  no  inelegant  descrip- 
tion of  thin  and  exquisite  workmanship  m 
linen  if  not  silk.  The  quotation  of  Epami- 
nondas,  in  proof  of  the  paucity  of  dresses  of. 
the  ancients,  we  think  unlucky  as  an  illustra- 
tion, first  as  a  Theban,  next  as  a  poor  man, 
not  being  the  first  of  the  latter  unhappy  genus 
who  has  been  confined  to  his  bed  while  his 
clothes  have  been  in  the  suds.  From  the 
days  of  Robert  of  Normandy  these  crosses 
have  alighted  on  both  gentle  and  simple, 
suzerain  and  villain,  when  the  auri  sacra 
&mes  was  on  them,  but  ungratified.  There 
is,  too,  another  circumstance,  that  the  appli- 


cAlieosfif  all  naliaM  have  hMokuwiably  to 
peitioular  braoeheo,  whether  in  literature, 
artt  or  oMnq&ctare,  M.  Jobard  conoedes  to 
Greece  the  mastership  io  nhilosopJiy,  licera- 
tursb  architecture,  ana  sculpture,  and  ta  as 
the  humble  oi&ae  of  being  tebolars  and 
imitators  in  these  branches ;  but  he  exclaims 
they  never  discovered  printing,  steam,  pow- 
der, spinning,  railroads,  gas  lights,  dauUa 
sluices,  balloons,  the  telegraph,  post,  compass 
and  America,  chemistry,  anatomy,  surgery, 
algebra,  descriptive  geometry,  the  decimal 
system,  geology,  statistics,  notes,  founts  of 
type,  zinc,  platina,  nickel,  mirrors,  and  coals, 
heliograpby,  galvanism,  felt,  fire-ships,  the 
cutting  of  the  diamond,  the  telescope,  the 
microscope,  the  rotundity  of  the  earth,  and  all 
that  exists  upon  its  sur&ce. 

Arago  would  except  steam  from  the  above, 
which  was  known,  he  considers,  to  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  Railroads,  also,  we  are 
prepared  to  contend  are  ancient,  or,  at  least, 
questionable :  gas  we  concede. 

Balloons  also,  but  the  flight  of  Dndalus 
looks  wondrous  like  aerostation.  The  tele- 
graph, the  post,  the  compass  (yet  the  proper- 
ties of  the  magnet  were  known),  though  not 
applied  to  naval  tactics,  and  the  singular 
story  of  Abaris  carried  on  an  arrow  round 
the  world,  Herodot.  4,  35,  seems  to  hint  at 
the  compass  in  his  ship,  and  he  is  also  rep- 
resented as  divining  by  the  arrow.  The 
ships  of  Alcinous,  which  were  animated  by 
such  an  intelligence  that  they  needed  not  on 
the  darkest  night  to  stay  their  way,  look 
wonderfully  lilce  compass-steered  vessels. 
Jamblichus  also  tells  us  of  Abaris,  that  Py- 
thagoras stole  from  him  the  golden  arrow 
with  which  he  directed  his  way ;  probably, 
simply  a  gilded  magnet  China  has  been 
acquainted  with  the  compass  from  remotest 
time.  When  shall  we  have  a  history  of  this 
singular  people  from  a  competent  judge  of 
their  language,  and  a  deep  antiquarian  and 
orientalist? 

America  is  questionable,  for  who  peopled 
her  ?  If  the  antiquity  of  Mexican  remains 
attain  the  tenth  of  what  has  been  claimed  for 
them,  their  origin  woukl  induce  a  belief  of  a 
navigation  of  higher  power  than  the  ancient 
trireme,  and  yet  where  did  not  the  Phoeni- 
cians penetrate,  even  with  that  simple  style 
of  naval  architecture  only?  In  chemistry 
the  Effyntians,  however,  could  not  have  been 
unskiflea ;  and  the  atomic  theory,  its  great 
triumph,  is,  most  probably,  of  a  highly  re- 
mote antiquity.  Anatomy,  as  fiir  as  outward 
observation  of  the  just  configuration  of  the 
muscles,  the  Elgin  marbles  prove^;  and  the 
Egyptian  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  same^ 
since  even  embalming  must  have  led  lo  some 
proximate  causes  highly  fiivourable  to  tar 
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ther  inTestiflfitioD.  The  simple  surgery  of 
Homer  could  not  be  much  amended  on  the 
baule  plain.  Algebra  is  the  clear  production 
of  the  Arabians.  The  Diophantine  prob- 
lems have  certainly  worked  our  brains  for 
one  of  Qranta^s  children,  and  the  mutilated 
form  in  which  they  remain  contained  evi- 
dently higher  points  than  even  these,  which 
however  carry  us  to  the  simple  quadratic. 
Our  triumph  here  with  what  is  lost,  not  be- 
fore \x%  even  in  this  single  writer,  is  not  so 
highly  eminent  or  perfectly  conclusive.  In 
mixed  geometry  we  possess  unquestionable 
advance,  but  in  the  pure  our  progress  is  ex- 
ceedingly low.  Decimals,  ana  to  these  might 
have  been  added  logarithms,  are  a  great  step 
assuredly.  Geology  has  to  attain  fixity  be* 
fore  it  can  much  advantage  us.  It  requires 
also  such  a  combination  of  excellences  to 
form  the  perfect  geologist,  that  we  doubt  ex- 
tremely whether  the  conclusions  of  this  sci- 
ence will  be  trustworthy  for  some  time. 
Statistics  were  followed  to  a  limited  extent 
compared  with  our  own  researches,  and  the 
philanthropy  of  statistics,  a  principle  origin- 
ated by  Christianity,  is  certainly  the  unique 
product  of  our  sra.  The  bill  of  exchange, 
the  product  of  Jewish  invention,  possibly  the 
result  of  persecution,  which  induced  them  to 
give  money  this  shadowy  shape,  must  have 
been  known  to  the  PhcBoician  in  all  coun- 
tries. He  could  not  have  used  gold  or  silver 
in  all  cases,  and  barter  must  have  quickly  led 
to  bills  of  parcels,  and  these  to  bills  of  ex- 
change or  something  analogous.  Printing 
with  moveable  types  is  the  greatest  modern 
discovery,  and  may  certainly  be  considered 
purely  modern,  always  excepting  block 
^  printing,  which,  as  we  have  recently  shown, 
is  of  the  remotest  antiquity.  Zinc,  pla- 
tina,  and  nickel,  the  evidence  in  favour  of 
these,  is  extremely  doubtful  as  points  of  dis- 
covery confined  to  the  moderns.  Glass  the 
Egyptians  manufactured  in  vast  profusion, 
but  certainly  do  not  seem  to  have  applied  it 
to  mirrors.  Coals  are  very  questionable. 
Theophrastus  certainly  mentions  «>dpa«<(  m 
rtn  r>»,  cap.  136.  Heliography,  perfectly 
unique,  of  slight  value,  but  curious  in  physi- 
cal fact,  since  writing  with  sunbeams  up  to 
the  present  age  has  been  rather  a  fanciful 
allusion  than  a  living  reality.  Of  Galvanism 
we  do  not  possess  any  knowledge  sufficiently 
accurate  to  enable  us  to  state  the  extent  of 
ancient  information ;  but  the  probability  is 
that  it  was  unknown  in  the  galvano-plastic 
form. 

With  respect  to  electricity,  it  is  clear  that 
Numa  possessed  the  art  attributed  to  Frank- 
lin of  eliciting  the  lightning  from  the  clouds, 
whence  arose  the  worship  of  Jupiter  EUcius ; 
and  that  TuUus  Hostilius,  less  happy  in  hia 
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practical  knowledge  than  his  predecessor* 
perished  by  a  similar  death  to  that  of  Reich- 
man  in  his  trial  of  Franklin's  experiments. 
It  was  through  a  &ilure  in  his  physical  pro- 
cess that  Hostilius  perished,  his  war-hand 
was  out  of  practice  in  philosophy.  Livy 
says,  lib.  i.,  31,  "  Ipsum  regem  tradunt  vol- 
ventem  commentarios  NumsB  cum  ibi 
qusdam  occulta  solemnia  sacrificia  Jovi 
Elicio  facta  invenisset  operatum  his  sacris  se 
abdidisse :  sed  non  riie  iiiitum  aut  curaium 
id  sacrum  esse :  nee  solum  nullam  ei  obla- 
tarn  speciem  sed  ira  Jovis  solicitati  prava  re- 
ligione  fulmine  ictum  cum  domo  conflagras- 
se." 

Felt  we  fully  concede  as  far  as  known. 
Fire-ships  also. 

Diamond  cutting*  probably  not  known; 
yet  the  perfection  of  the  ancient  intaglio 
seems  to  presume  great  excellence  in  work" 
ing  a  material  very  nearly  approaching  in 
hardness  this  precious  stone.  The  telescope, 
purely  modern  we  believe,  but  still  difficuk 
to  cont:cive  as  such  in  anything  like  a  long 
progress  of  ages.  The  microscope,  modern 
inventor  unknown;  but  instruments  some- 
what analogous  must  have  been  in  use  in 
those  minute  works  of  the  liias  shut  up  in  a 
nut-shell,  and  the  ivorv  anls  of  Caliicrates,  so 
minute  that  others  could  not  distinguish  their 
members,  which  appear  to  indicate  high 
artificial  resources;  and  even  the  powers 
assigned  to  the  Nauscopite  of  the  Mauritius 
seem  scarce  superior  to  his  who  could  nura" 
her  the  galleys  issuing  from  the  harbour  o[ 
Carthage  at  Lilybsum,  distant  125  miles. 
The  mighty  inventor  of  the  burning  lenses 
had  doubtless  drawn  the  deduction  as  to  their 
other  powers ;  and  if  so,  the  microscope  is 
but  a  brief  remove.  The  rotundity  of  the 
earth  was  certainly  known  by  the  Hebrews ; 
and,  we  conceive,  was  a  doctrine  of  very 
remote  antiquity,  familiar  to  the  Babylonian 
calculator  of  eclipses,  and  Thales,  who  pre- 
dicted a  solar  eclipse.  It  is  somewhait  sur- 
prising in  the  above  enumeration,  that  the 
electrical  telegraph  should  not  hare  been 
speeiiied,  and  the  whole  reasoning  of  M. 
Jobard  is  the  reverse  of  his  expressed  opinion. 
He  maintains  the  direct  negative  on  this 
question,  and  conceives  that  we  have  to  re- 
learn  what  was  once  known  to  the  ancients, 
and  that  most  modem  discoveries  are  the 
simple  reaction  of  principles  that  formerly 
prevailed.  ^  Probably  this  is  paradoxical  as 
a  general  princij^e;  but  it  is  true  in  numer- 
ous indiTidoal  instances  assaredly,  and  shouki 
somewhat  humble  the  arrogant  pretensions 
of  the  moderns,  who,  whether  in  the  Battle 
of  the  Books  or  Sdenees,  maintain  an  empire 
of  very  inferior  extent  compared  to  the 
enormous  profiortioo  to  the  pM  daimed  by 
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themselves.  M.  Jobard  appears  to  appeal 
triumphantly  in  fiivour  of  modem  progress, 
to  the  impossfble  case  of  civilisation  being 
checked ;  but  does  the  reign  of  the  Czar  over 
Paris  appear  an  event  less  improbable  in  the 
chapter  of  accidents  than  Alaric  at  Rome? 
Would  the  city  of  the  modiste  and  the 
mantua-maker,  the  cuisinier  and  the  restau- 
rateur, remain,  then,  in  all  its  exquisite 
refinement  ?  It  would  retrograde  assuredly 
in  these  points  and  numerous  others ;  for  no 
ambitious  state,  no  highly  belligerent  power, 
no  empire  that  has  universal  rule  for  its 
object,  can  attend  highly  to  tho  arts  and 
sciences.     Virgil  says  of  his  countrymen, — 

Excadent  alii  Bpirantia  molliiu  aera: 
Credo  eqnidem,  vivos  ducent  do  marmore  vultaa : 
Orabunt  tfaiuas  melius,  cceliiitie  meatne 
Deacribent  radio,  et  aurgentia  aidere  dicent: 
(H»  tibi  emnt  artea)  paciqae  imponere  mort  m, 
Parcere  subjectia,  et  cfebeUare  auperboa. 

And  so  it  must  be.  Ambition  knows  no 
rival  in  the  heart:  she  may  pride  herself 
on  statues  and  pictured  trophies  of  her 
victories:  the  arts  may  be  invoked  to  em- 
bellish tnem  and  perpetuate ;  but  this  is 
placing  them  in  a  fiilse  position — ^they 
should  be  loved  for  their  own  lustre,  not  for 
transmitted  light.  On  this  principle,  had 
Charlemagne  been  as  ignorant  as  M.  Jobard, 
on  the  erroneous  statements  of  Gibbon,  sup- 
poses, to  us  it  had  not  been  wondrous  in  the 
kinfir  of  the  Romans ;  but  the  pupil  of  Alcuin 
could  assuredly  write.  Eginhard,  the  very  au- 
thority appealed  to  in  proof  of  this  monstrous 
assertion,  informs  us  that  Charlemagne  wrote 
the  history  of  the  ancient  kings  in  verse ;  and 
Lambecius  declares  that  the  imperial  library 
still  contains  a  MS.  corrected  by  the  hand  of 
Charlemagne  himself.  Accounts,  too,  vary 
most  wondrously,  if  M.  Jobard  be  right,  who 
states  that  the  people  and  the  priests  were 
clothed  in  skins  wild  as  the  Cossacks,  and  that 
on  days  of  ceremony  they  simply  threw  over 
them  a  covering  of  linen,  surplice  {superpel- 
les,)  We  doubt  this  statement  excessively ; 
since  we  find  Clovis  so  struck  with  the  ex- 
ternal pomp  of  the  Roman  Church,  with  the 
splendid  ajpparel  and  ceremonies  at  his  bap- 
tism, that  he  simply  demands,  and  manifests 
certainly  no  small  ignorance  in  the  question, 
whether  what  he  saw  was  the  kingdom  of 
God,  which  had  been  promised  him*  No, 
relies  the  eloquent  St.  Remi,  it  is  but  the 
beginning  of  the  road  which  conducts  thither. 
We  fully  concede  the  question  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  chivalric  spirit  to  the  handicraft  or 
serf,  simply  the  Roman  and  the  servile  re  vi  ved^ 
and  therefore  but  the  adumbration  of  the 
above  theory.  Years  roll  on,  and  monarchs 
rose  amid  them.  Louis  XL  and  Henry  IV., 
found  the  value  of  other  punmits  as  wdl  as 


miKtary  matters.  To  the  latter  monarch 
France  is  indebted  for  her  carpets,  glass  after 
the  pattern  of  the  Venetian,  and  the  digging 
of  her  mines.  Colbert  created  an  amazing 
influx  in  the  operative  principle.  In  cloth 
France  even  equalled  Spain  and  Holland ; 
in  lace,  Brabant ;  in  silk  she  vied  with  Italy, 
and  in  the  loom  with  Flanders.  As  to  the 
great  project  of  this  minister,  the  canal  of 
Languedoc,  Vauban  declared  he  would  sacri- 
fice all  that  he  had  done  to  be  the  author 
of  that  superb  work  of  art.  M.  Jobard  con- 
siders, however,  that  this  great  minister  con- 
fined the  mechanical  ingenuity  too  closely 
by  his  regulations  as  to  the  companies  of 
what  we  should  call  the  merchant  guild. 
The  constraint  exercised  in  consequence 
when  a  discovery  partook  of  various  crafts; 
and  the  compulsion  on  the  inventor  to  affiliate 
himself  to  each  at  ruinous  cost,  made  labour 
become  a  simple  duty  question.  In  1791, 
the  abolition  of  merchant  companies  gave 
greater  freedom,  and  a  patentee  right,  which 
was  joyouslv  received  by  the  heavily  taxed 
artisan.  This  principle  of  the  patentee,  how- 
ever, produced,  both  in  France  and  England, 
correspondent  evils.  Like  Morrison,  with 
his  pills  of  death  in  this  country,  numerous 
quacks  possessed  themselves  of  the  la\r  of 
patent.  Our  author  proposes  to  get  rid  of 
empiricism  by  a  brevet  among  the  guilds ; 
but  this,  we  fear,  whether  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession, which  is  incompetent  by  its  influence 
to  suppress  quackery,  or  in  mechanic  art, 
would  be  equally  unsuccessful.  The  world  is 
opposed  to  monopolies,  even  when  they  work 
it  good,  which  they  occasionally  do.  The 
party  most  to  be  dreaded  and  most  hostile  to 
industrious  mechanical  art,  is  the  capitah'st, 
who,  availing  himself  of  the  tremendous  pow- 
er which  the  use  of  the  cylinder  has  aflbrded 
him,  forms  certainly  a  check  to  many  advan- 
ces and  improvements,  although  at  tiroes  he 
aids  them  for  selfish  reasons,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  enormous  gains.  With  in- 
stances of  this  kind  the  political  economist 
must  deal,  and  their  exposure  will  be  nearly 
equal  in  the  main  to  their  legislative  abolition. 
The  policy  of  France  at  the  present  instant 
is  sensibly  indicated  to  her  by  Jobard.  He 
tells  her  to  investigate  her  slate,  to  improve 
her  internal  resources,  and  that,  whatever  be 
her  power,  she  is  no  match  for  all  the  world; 
that  though  she  likes  progress,  she  values 
military  progress  too  high ;  that  intellectual 
glory  is  a  prize  she  has  yet  to  reach  ;  and  if 
France  has  not  learnt  this  lesson,  that  it  will 
soon  be  read  to  her  in  lines  which  time  will 
never  eflace ;  in  eflect,  the  complete  denation- 
alism  of  France  must  be  the  result  of  her 
present  plans.  War  drove  her  on  her  own 
internal  resources ;  her  chemists  supplied  her 
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whb  saltpetre,  sugar,  indigo,  leather,  and 
even  arms,  we  might  say.  The  Directory 
ordered  the  first  Exposition  of  mana&ctnres 
in  France :  it  only  lasted  three  days ;  and 
even  that  sraali  space  abundantly  sufficed  for 
the  few  objects  meriting  attention.  The 
second  took  place  in  1801,  on  which  occa- 
sion one  solitary  bronze  medal  was  issued. 
In  1802  the  first  piece  of  French  muslin 
made  its  appearance,  which  was  pronounced 
by  the  examining  committee  to  be  English. 
The  year  1804  produced  higher  develop- 
ments. Three  Expositions,  which  furnished 
a  vast  number  of  exquisite  ornaments  for  the 
churches,  took  place  on  the  Restoration.  In 
1818,  1823, 1827,  evident  indications  of  great 
advances  in  woollens,  metallurgy,  and  mecha- 
nical combination,  appeared,  and  Ternaux 
produced  his  celebrated  cachemires.  The 
Exposition  of  the  year  1834  as  &r  surpassed 
all  the  previous  as  the  one  M.  Jobard  treats 
excelled  even  that  period.  Deeply  is  it  to 
be  regretted,  as  he  justly  remaiks,  that,  from 

f  resent  appearances,  it  will  not  be  exceeded 
y  the  next,  since  anarchy  and  war  are  not 
favourable  to  the  progress  of  honest  industry. 
The  following  are  the  views  entertained  by 
Villermc  on  the  use  of  machines,  to  which 
Jobard  owns  himself  a  convert.  First,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  do  without  them  if  a  nation 
keep  in  the  van  of  civilisation;  secondly, 
that  they  bring  in  greater  manual  labour 
eventually,  though  they  may  disturb  the 
course  of  it  for  a  time,  wnich  he  instances  in 
the  manufacture  of  Tulle  in  England,  which 
now  employs  200,000  workmen,  while  by 
manual  labour  only  2000  found  Occupation. 
Thirdly,  the  elevation  of  man  from  the  brutal 
state  to  the  intellectual,  the  engine  becoming 
the  motor  agent  instead  of  the  man. 

Still  as  the  same  writer  justly  argues,  the 
large  capitalists  produce  extensive  evils :  Ist. 
the  passage  from  the  state  of  the  labourer  to 
the  employer  becomes  daily  more  rare; 
2dly.  the  capitalist  is  also  necessarily  more 
estranged  in  his  feelings  fi-om  his  workmen, 
than  in  that  period  when  he  dined  with  them, 
and  treated  them  more  on  an  equality ; 
3dly.  the  total  extinction  of  that  power&l 
bond  that  once  united  two  classes,  the  agri- 
culturist and  manufacturer,  by  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  number  of  the  small  landowners, 
who  maintained  themselves  on  the  soil  with 
the  aid  of  some  handicraft  employment.  The 
fearful  battle  at  present  waging  in  England, 
the  senseless  declamation  against  the  com 
laws,  all  partake  of  the  monopolising  spirit, 
which  operates  from  the  master  to  the  man, 
neither  understandmg  that  in  ruining  the 
farmer  they  ruin  themselves ;  and  that  it  is 
only  by  a  balance  of  interests,  impartially 


held,  that  both  estates  can  expect  to  mutually 
benefit  each  other.  Mechanical  production, 
by  throwing  enormous  masses  into  the  qmuv 
ket,  certainly  works  to  the  fearful  issue  of 
the  crisis  in  commerce,  which  manifests  itself 
with  alarming  frequency,  and  which  appean 
to  return  by  almost  a  regular  law.  Such  are 
in  substance  the  remarks  on  the  use  of  ma* 
chineiy,  the  *^  pour"  and ''  contre :"  we  now 
pass  to  another  subject,  the  reward  due  to 
the  inventive  faculty.  The  following  re* 
mark  is  equally  sound  and  forcible :  ^'  We 
do  not  hesitate  to  declare  our  belief^  that  the 
country  which  shall  first  place  on  the  same 
footing  thought  materialized  in  machinery, 
and  the  creative  feculty  in  books — which 
shall  bestoW  on  inventors  the  same  privileges 
as  authors,  will  soon  become  dominant  over 
the  other  nations,  and  by  a  far  surer  process 
than  war."  Our  author  deprecates  most 
forcibly  the  brief  continuance  of  patents  for 
simply  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  years — just  enough 
in  some  instances  to  show  the  way  to  their 
successors.  Arago  held  the  crude  notion  at 
one  period,  that  long  patents  were  a  check 
to  the  free  development  of  industry ;  the  fol* 
lowing  remarks  convinced  him  of  the  un* 
soundness  of  the  principle : 

'*  Invention  is  civilisation :  the  inventor  is  the 
author  of  all  the  combinations  that  God  has  not 
made ;  he  is  the  continuer  of  His  work,  the  pro- 
moter of  all  advancement.  The  inventor  is  the 
first  man  in  the  world ;  for  he  makes  something 
out  of  nothing,  j;ive8  a  value  to  what  was  value- 
less, motion  tomert  masses,  power  to  weakness. 
Watt,  in  imprisoning  steam  in  a  cylinder,  has 

fiven  England  fifty  millions  of  hands :  nature 
ad  not  furnished  her  with  this  immense  appli- 
ance. All  which  exists  on  this  side  of  brute  na- 
ture is  the  work  of  invention.  Inventors  seek 
out  and  find  new  pioeesses,  simplify  meidian- 
ism,  diminish  bodily  labour,  shorten  distances, 
explain  phenomena,  subdue  the  elements,  and 
transmit  them  tractable  and  powerful  into  the 
hands  of  men.  They  are  the  head  and  soul  of 
a  nation;  without  them  there  can  be  neither 
proeress,  nor  riches,  nor  power.  The  country 
which  possesses  the  most  of  them,  renders  ito 
neighbours  tributary  and  subservient  to  itselfl 
Other  nations  will  buy  its  books,  pictures,  de- 
signs, colours,  stufis ;  tney  wiU  require  also  its 
laws,  regulations,  plans;  they  will  visit  its 
monuments,  depositories,  schools — for  all  this  is 
so  much  invention.  Mind  works  equally  in  the 
arrangement  of  a  chart  or  a  poem,  a  picture  or  an 
art ;  while  one  genius  combines  parts  <^  machi- 
nery, another  arranges  hembtichs  wad  rhymo, 
lines  and  colours,  bkck  and  white.  The  people 
which  have  no  contriving  powers  are  savage, 
and  they  remain  so  until  the  inventor  civilizes 
them.  Cadmus,  Triptolemus,  Oannes,  Moses, 
Mahomet,  Leibnitz,  were  inventors  (we  mittht 
fed  disposed  to  except  the  two  last).  An  idea 
is  the  property  of  him  who  first  possesses  it.  It 
belongs  to  him,  were  it  only  by  the  natural 
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tight  of  the  first  oecopant.  He  has  the  power 
to  promolgate  or  to  conceal  it.  It  belongs  to 
him  with  a  juster  title  than  the  field  or  the 
forest,  which  may  be  inherited ;  for  if  you  had 
neither  your  field  nor  forest,  another  would  en- 
joy it ;  you  have  not  made  them,  but  the  in- 
ventor has  made  his  discovery. 

**  Every  invention  or  importation  constitutes 
an  addition  to  the  common  stock,  since  it  will 
employ  workmen,  make  things  useful,  revive 
commerce  and  industry,  bring  in  foreign  capi- 
talists, or  prevent  our  own  Irom  going  to  seek 
other  products  elsewhere.  The  office  of  patents 
ought  to  be  simply  the  body  corporate  or  inven- 
tions! A  patent  there  deposited,  is  nothing 
else  than  fixing  a  determined  date,  which  ought 
not  to  cost  more  than  the  inscription  of  the 
birth  of  a  child.  Inventors  and  importers,  who 
place  their  industry  under  the  protection  which 
the  law  ofiiers  them,  have  then  a  right  to  the 
protection  and  to  the  encouragement  of  every 
government  which  comprehends  its  own  inte- 
rests, and  those  of  the  people  whom  it«goveros; 
it  would  be  shameful  to  deprive  them  of  it  in 
countries  where  alien  laws  and  confiscations 
are  abolished.  The  smaller  a  country  is,  the 
more  ought  it  to  offer  facilities  and  attractions 
to  inventors,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  endow 
it  with  their  industry.  If  thev  only  find  dislike 
and  opposition  on  the  part  of  tne  rulers,  not  only 
do  they  retire»  but  even  the  inhabitants  them- 
selves of  that  very  country  convey  the  product 
of  their  own  industry  where  it  meets  with  en- 
couragement ;  for  it  must  be  allowed  that  the 
successful  alone  have  a  country,  all  other  per- 
sons are  cosmopolites." 

M.  Jobard  next  proceeds  to  show  that  those 
countries  which  have  earliest  recognized  the 
property  of  thought,  have  been  the  most  suc- 
cessful in  civilisation  and  prosperity.  Thus 
in  1423,  England  fixed  her  law  of  patents ; 
in  1790,  the  United  States  and  France ;  in 
1S12,  Fhisaia  and  Russia ;  in  1817,  the  Low 
CJountries,  Bavaria,  and  Wurtembuig;  in 
1820,  Austria  and  Italy ;  then  Spain,  rortu- 
gal,  and  the  two  Sicilies ;  and  lastly,  Tur- 
key, Persia,  and  India,  which  have  no  law  of 
this  character,,  have  no  discoveries  save  in 
some  trifling  mattera,  and  remain  in  their  mid- 
dle-age position,  a  prey  by  their  credulity  to 
the  alchymist,  astrologer,  gipsey,  Jew,  vend- 
ing throughout  their  nostrums,  their  infalli- 
ble elixirs — beguiling  alike  prince  and  pea- 
sant. M.  Jobard  seems  to  be  of  opinion,  that 
the  abolishment  of  the  law  of  copyright  with 
the  author,  engraving  with  the  painter,  cast 
with  the  sculptor,  and  patents  with  the  in- 
ventor, will  bring  us  back  to  this  period. 
This  is  somewhat  hard  to  credit,  but  it  will 
assuredly  injure  all  these  noble  spirits,  and 
retard  the  progress  of  civilisation  5  art  will 
become  again  a  mysitryj  if  there  be  not  pro- 
tection for  the  discoverer  of  new  appliances 
to  aid  her  objects.    The  coiwequence  of  this  | 


neglect  of  public  enrolment  will  be,  that  with 
the  inventor  they  will  perish,  or,  at  least, 
very  frec^ently.  The  ancient  purple,  Na- 
ples yellow,  raialleable  glass,  nielli,*  pidnting 
on  glass,  and  many  other  discoveries,  have 
shared  this  sad  destiny.  Still  with  the  enno- 
bling spirit  of  modem  invention,  with  in- 
ventors thoroughly  imbued  with  high  senti- 
ments of  the  beneficial  influence  of  their  dis- 
coveries on  mankind,  this  vaticination;  we 
trust,  will  not  be  realized. 

The  portions  of  the  Exposition  that  M. 
Jobard  has  touched  upon  in  the  present 
volume  are,  first,  steam  engines,  next  flax 
and  spinning  engines,  paper,  metallurgy,  and 
lastly,  sounding.  With  respect  to  the  first, 
France  still  retains  her  penchant  for  oscil- 
lating engines  instead  of  fixed.  We  have 
oscillation  on  the  centre  of  the  cyL'nder,  on 
its  base,  vertical,  horizontal,  &c.  Passing  the 
oscillating  engine  of  MM.  Derosne  and  Gail, 
and  the  rotatory  engine  of  Pecqueur,  we  pro- 
ceed to  consider  that  of  M.  Pelletan,  which 
is  unquestionably  entitled  to  great  praise  on 
the  ground  of  economy  of  fiiel,  giving  only 
four  kilogrammes  per  hour  to  produce  a  one- 
horse  power.  The  public  are  already  fa- 
miliarized with  the  celebrated  pamphlet  of 
M.  Andraud,  and  the  application  of  adr  as  a 
locomotive  agent  in  the  room  of  steam.  The 
splendid  hjrpothesis  of  Berkeley  on  the  non- 
existence of  matter,  scarcely  appears  to  sur- 
pass M.  Andraud,  who  speaks  of  muscular 
labour  as  already  terminated.  Undoubtedly, 
the  skill  of  engineers  has  greatly  increased 
the  motor  agency  of  man,  but  still  we  may 
entertain  reasonable  doubts  as  to  such  a  con- 
summation, for  some  time  at  least.  The  en- 
gines of  M.  Pelletan  do  not  exceed  20-horse 
power.  Still  the  French  seem  to  attach  a 
value  to  these  engines  which,  we  fear,  time 
will  not  confirm.  The  machine  in  question 
can,  however,  move  with  a  pressure  equal  to 
fifteen  or  twenty  atmospheres,  while  the  en- 
gines with  a  piston  do  not  in  general  work 
under  higher  pressure  than  five  or  six  atmos- 
pheres. Air,  we  all  know,  can  become  di- 
lated, and  acquire  a  strong  elastic  force  at  a 
very  small  expense  of  combustion.  One  kil- 
ogramme of  coals  can  raise  10,000  litres  of 
air  at  1000°  of  temperature.  This  source  of 
power  would  be  preferable  to  steam,  which 
cannot  bear  anything  like  this  elevation. 
The  speed  of  these  engines  is  spoken  of  as 
twenty  leagues  per  hour.  Such  engines, 
when  applied  to  vessels,  possess  the  advan- 
tage of  less  ponderosity,  and  require  neither 
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chimneye  nor  boilers.  With  all  these  advan- 
tages, we  fear  the  principle  is  too  fine,  too 
scientific,  to  admit  of  the  same  general  n>pli- 
cation.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  flame 
engine  of  Gralli  Cazala.  When  this  profes- 
sor presented  himself  before  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  he  declared  that  money  expended 
on  steam  was  thrown  away,  and  that  he  pos* 
sessed  the  means,  at  a  sixth  of  the  expense,  of 
obtaining  all  its  power,  clear  of  its  difficul- 
ties and  dangers.  The  professor  is  assuredly 
greatly  wanted  in  this  country,  where  the 
revolting  number  of  accidents  from  steam, 
will,  we  fear,  induce  the  public  to  prefer  an 
inferior  locomotive  agency,  unless  railways 
can  be  made  less  disastrous. 

The  name  of  *^  Flame  Engine''  is  certdnly 
not  incorrect,  as  applicable  to  this  invention, 
since  its  boiler  only  contains  flame  and  gases, 
produced  by  the  combustion  of  coal  in  the 
compressed  air.  The  Are,  hermetically  closed, 
is  fed  with  air  by  a  pump  at  the  command  of 
the  engine  itself.     The  more  the  air  is  com- 
pressed the  stronger  the  combustion.     The 
part  of  the  air  not  employed  in  combustion 
acquires  rapidly  a  double  volume,  as  well  as 
the  azote,  carbonic  acid,  oxide  of  carbon  and 
other  gases  produced  by  combustion.     The 
heated  gases  mingle  in   a  great  reservoir, 
where  a  great  part  only  of  the  ashes  and 
black  smc^e  deposit  themselves.     It  is  in  this 
reservoir  that  it  obtains  the  elastic  combina- 
tion used  to  ruse  a  piston  of  immense  bulk. 
The  engine  has  great  defects,  but  the  inven- 
tor has  subdued  many  of  them,  and  it  is  well 
worthy  of  deep  consideration.     Gralli  Cazala 
himself  has  demanded  Ifrom  the  Academy 
the  severest  possible  scrutiny  into  the  accu- 
racy of  his  invention.     King  William  felt 
great  interest  in  this  discovery,  and  intended 
to  drain  the  lake  of  Haarlem  with  the  engine, 
but  difficulties  occurred  which  prevented  this 
trial  of  its  powers.     The  great  advantage  in 
this  engine  is,  its  perfect  freedom  from  dan- 
ger.    We  next  proceed  to  the  simple  engine 
of  M.  Rouflfet,  patronized  by  that  Mscenas 
of  artizans.  Baron  Seguier.      Compactness 
and  utility  are  its  distinguishing  features.    A 
small  boiler,  with  a  cylindrical  fire-box,  in 
which  is  plunged  the  motor  cylinder,  then  a 
winding  tube  chimney  in  the  boiler,  abutting 
on  the  ventilator  or  Erickson  aspiratCH*.  Place 
the  whole  on  four  small  wheels,  and  you  will 
have  a  moveable  steam  engine  without  chim- 
ney,  applicable  to  all  rustic   labours, — ^to 
building,  digging,  draining  of  canals,  felling 
of  timber,  &c.     This  artist  and  M.  Bourdon 
have  resolved  the  foUowing  problem.     Con- 
struct a  machine  of  team  one  to  four-horse 
power,  which  may  be  placed  easily  as  a  stove 


alarmed  or  complaining  of  it  as  a  nuisance* 
In  passing  forward  we  regret  to  perceive  that 
the  establishment  at  Creuzat  is  now  enabled 
to  form  locomotive  engines  without  even  the 
fire-box  from  England.  The  engine  of  De- 
ridder  may  be  considered  also  an  epoch  in 
mechanical  history.  Its  weight  is  <»ly  five 
tons,  including  the  tender.  The  artist  has 
suppressed  four  wheels.  The  piston  gives 
220  blows  per  minute,  in  lieu  of  180,  tiie 
greatest  swifhiess  of  ordinary  engines.  It 
obtains,  from  holding  its  steam,  three  kinds  of 
speed,  according  to  the  need  required.  Or- 
dinary locomotives  weigh  twelve  or  fifteen 
tons ;  each  waggon  three  or  four.  It  will  con- 
vey 70  or  100  persons ;  but  as  the  passages 
to  and  fro  can  be  multiplied,  this  is  perhaps 
no  detriment,  but  better  than  the  heavier  and 
fewer  passages  usually  undertaken.  The  in- 
ventions next  submitted — ^for  the  French  are 
a  far  more  timid  nation  than  the  English,  who 
endure  exploitation  with  perfectly  Dutch 
or  Russian  equanimity — are  safety  apparatus 
for  steam  boilers ;  and  we  are  satisfied  that 
nothing  short  of  condemning  the  engineers 
to  be  placed,  like  the  inventor  of  the  brazen 
bull,  in  their  own  boilera  occasionally,  will 
stop  this,  or,  as  a  minimum,  boiling  one  hour 
per  diem  for  a  twelvemcxith,  to  be  inflicted  on 
the  operative  engineer. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  enter  into  the 
details  of  the  furnace  of  M.  Barthelemy,  ad- 
mirable for  its  economy,  and  though  we  do 
not  object  to  those  immense  edifices,  called 
by  a  French  poet  "  cathedrals  of  industry," 
we  shall  be  happy  to  get  free  from  the  sight 
of  them,  and  to  see  combustion  carried  on 
without  infecting  an  entire  city,  as  at  present, 
with  the  breath  from  these  immense  colossi, 
who  appear,  like  the  Titans,  constantly 
breathing  flame  from  their  hundred  mouths, 
polluting  our  towns  with  their  noxious  smdce 
and  deleterious  fluids.  M.  Jobard  appears  to 
view  with  great  satisfaction  the  novel  method 
with  the  chain  employed  on  our  Blackwall 
railway  with  locomotive  engines,  and  he  pays 
the  English  the  following  honourable  tri- 
bute : — ^^  The  English  will  doubtless  examine 
this  cord  principle  thoroughly ;  for  we  must 
allow  that  in  England  alone  is  money  spent 
to  obtain  important  results :  everywhere  else 
inventors  and  inventions  are  left  to  perish  in 
all  the  anguish  of  abortive  offspring."  The 
steam  boiler  of  M.  Beslay  and  the  baron  Se- 
guier come  next  in  order.  To  this  last  we 
shall  give  some  attention,  regarding,  as  we 
do,  its  noble  author  still  more  than  his  exqui- 
site invention,  which  is  however  the  most 
useful  production,  probably,  of  the  entire  Ex- 
"  ion.     "With  this  nobleman  there  -^ 
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ex- 


m  a  workshop,  without  the  neighbours  being ' ists,"  says  M.  Jobard,  "no  trace  of  envy  nor 
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jealousy^  but  a  noble,  beneficent  spirit  to  all  In  the  importation  of  flax,  Fnoce  has  in- 
engaged  in  the  chymical  art.  Whoever  he  creased  30,000,000  fiancs  during  the  last 
perceives  an  attentive  workman,  he  extends  ^  year,  but  this  is  only  at  the  rate  of  the  an* 


to  him  his  patronage.  He  can  appreciate  the 
watching,  trials,  patience  and  genius  to  pro- 
duce the  smallest  discovery ;  he  knows,  by  ex- 
perience, how  many  plunges  a  man  must 
make  into  the  unexplored  abyss,  and  how 
many  empty  oysters  he  must  bring  to  the 
sur&ce,  beiore  he  can  meet  with  a  pearl  of 
price.  He  alone  knows  their  anguish,  ap- 
preciates their  suffering,  and  does  them  just- 


ice. 

The  Baron  Seguier  has  invented  the  first 
boiler  in  which  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
produce  the  circulation  of  the  water  by  the 
difference  of  temperature.  It  only  occupies 
a  fourth  of  the  space  required  for  others ;  its 
tubes  are  riveted,  and  can  be  wrought  with 
ordinary  skill.  M.  Jobard  calls  this  inven- 
tion the  '*  pivot  of  French  industry."  This 
distingubhed  invention  is  only  breveted  to 
France,  though  applicaticms  were  made  to 
Messrs.  Newton  and  Berry  for  England ;  but 
the  perfection  of  English  work  so  far  sur- 
passed the  French,  that  it  was  considered 
useless  as  an  attempt ;  it  will  in  consequence 
be  probably  anticipated  by  the  boiler  of  Mr. 
A.  Perkins.  This  gentleman's  plan  consists 
in  applying  some  modification  of  the  hot  wa- 
ter apparatus  he  has  so  long  used  with  unex- 
ampled success  for  warming  buildings.  Mr. 
A.  Perkins  has  had  one  of  twelve-horse 
power  at  work  for  eighteen  months,  and  an- 
other of  forty^horse  power  for  five  months, 
and  is  at  the  present  moment  extensively  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  them.  The  advan- 
tages are  perfect  safety  from  explosion,  a  great 
saving  of  space  and  weight,  amounting  to 
one-half^  and  some  economy  of  fuel.  Mr. 
A.  Perkins  has  obtained  a  patent  in  France, 
and  has  made  arrangements  for  introducing 
them  into  that  country. 

With  respect  to  the  next  point,  spinning. 
—The  house  of  Marshall,  of  Leeds,  works  up 
18,000  pounds  of  flax  per  diem,  whilst  the 
lai^est  firms  of  France  scarcely  arrive  at  500 
or  600.  Leeds  is  not  alone ;  Preston,  Dun- 
dee, Aberdeen,  Belfast,  all  contain  vast  es- 
tablishments, and  another  is  also  establishing 
In  Leeds.  Maraludl  will  soon  double  his 
power  of  productiveness,  and  while  France 
and  Belgium  make  one  step  England  can 
easily  make  twenty,  so  that  only  a  rest  on  her 
part  for  a  long  term  of  years  will  ever  place 
these  nations  on  a  level  with  her.  Were  we 
to  take  Marshairs  house  and  the  largest  firm 
in  France,  the  ratio  is  but  36  :  1,  and  this  is 
constantly  increasing  on  the  part  of  England, 
who  supplies  her  own  consumption  and  the 
Continent's  also  by  these  gigantic  appliances. 


nual  manufacture  of  one  English  bouse,  Mar- 
shall, alone* 


No  less  than  3,348  exhibitionists  in  scan- 
ning machines  and  manufectures  appear  in 
the  Exposition  of  1839.  The  French  gov* 
emment,  in  1814,  manifested  extreme  bad 
fiuth  with  respect  to  these  engines  for  spin* 
ning  flax.  Napoleon  had  offered  a  rewanl  of 
one  million  innca  to  the  inventor  of  a  machine 
for  spinning  it.  A  clever  mechanic,  named 
Gerard,  contrived  to  spin  an  extremely  fine 
flax,  which  he  sent  to  the  government,  ex- 
pecting to  receive  the  reward  by  return  of 
post.  But  he  was  deeply  disappointed  to 
learn  that  they  required  a  finer  number  still. 
'*  I  could  easily  have  effected  this,"  said  the 
workman,  who  himself  told  the  anecdote; 
"  but  this  efiort  would  only  have  been  at- 
tended by  the  demand  (or  a  sUll  finer  manu- 
facture, until  I  had  arrived  at  the  thinness  of 
the  spider's  web,  and  yet  I  should  not  have 
touched  my  million." 

The  object  of  the  government  was  simply 
to  promote  the  eflbrts  of  the  industrious  arti- 
zan,  but  with  no  intention  of  ofiering  to  him 
any  recompense.  M.  Jobard  enters  under 
this  head  into  a  long  dissertation  on  the  im- 
policy of  the  English  government,  in  not 
permitting  at  one  period  the  exportation  of 
machinery;  but  with  respect  to  the  steam 
engine  this  is  surely  not  wrong.  Let  the 
Continent  purchase  as  many  as  it  may,  they 
soon  become  useless,  for  their  work  is  not 
good  enough  to  repair  them  in  their  smallest 
details,  and  were  it  not  for  the  English  work- 
man raising  his  hammer  against  his  country, 
they  might  be  exported  ad  libitum,  for  recuiv 
rence  must  perpetually  be  had  to  England 
for  their  repair  and  constant  supply.  The 
French  are  totally  incompetent  to  woric,  to 
repair,  or  to  make  engines.  Their  spinning 
engines,  however  numerous,  scarce  merit  at- 
tention, and  we  proceed  to  our  next  head, 
p^)er. 

We  pass  the  early  observations  of  our  au- 
thor, and  proceed  to  his  first  notice  of  pajper 
made  of  dung.  A  single  horse  can  furnish 
easily  a  kilogramme  per  day ;  a  barrack  of 
horse  nnght  provide  a  government  with  sufli- 
cient  for  its  supply.  Amid  the  succedane- 
ums  for  rags,  this  is  not  the  least  ingenious ; 
straw  paper  is  next  given,  and  two  receipts 
for  its  manufacture,  to  which  we  refer  our 
readers.  The  process  of  manufacturing  pa- 
per of  bamboo,  as  adopted  in  China,  is  also 
set  forth ;  and  further,  from  bark  of  trees,  in 
the  same  country.  The  manufacture  of  a 
paper  from  reeds  is  strongly  recommended  to 
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public  attention,  and  it  appears  that  the 
banana  gives  a  far  more  beautiful  and  strong 
texture  than  any  that  we  can  produce  from 
rags.  The  importation  of  Chinese  paper  into 
France  during  three  years,  amounted  to  7062 
reams,  or  139,240  francs. 

Metallurgy  is  the  next  subject  to  which  we 
have  to  direct  attention.  Nothing  can  more 
characterize  the  indolence  of  the  French  as  to 
the  resources  of  their  own  country,  than  the 
fact  that  a  geologist  discovered  an  iron  mine 
in  Britanny,  which  gave  60  per  cent,  of  me- 
tal, and  yet  the  inhabitants  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  work  it  M.  Jobard  takes  the 
opportunity,  however,  of  correcting  the  no- 
tion that  Napoleon  was  supplied  with  his 
projectiles  from  British  and  not  from  French 
mdustry.  The  note  of  General  Evain,  on 
the  materiel  of  Napoleon,  is  extremely  curi- 
ous. France,  it  appears,  only  commenced  in 
1800  the  regular  manufacture  of  projectiles, 
but  was  enabled  in  1814  to  supply  all  her 
exigencies  from  heiself. 

In  the  manufacture  of  copper  France  is 
making  some  progress.  Imphy  throws  out 
sheets  of  immense  magnitude.  MM.  Wilz, 
Stephan,  and  Oswald  of  Neiderbruck,  have 
manifested  great  ingenuity  in  their  articles. 
A  method  of  hardening  copper  appears  to  be 
the  great  desideratum  in  its  manu&cture  and 
application.  Were  this  realized,  war  might 
be  carried  on  as  in  the  days  of  Homer,  and 
other  chieftains  raise  the  brazen  spear.  The 
Egyptians  unquestionably  possessed  this  lost 
art,  and  worked  with  copper  tools  upon  gra- 
nite. 

To  steel  the  attention  of  the  French  has 
long  been  directed  with  considerable  effect 
in  articles  of  ornament,  and  also  others.  The 
tempering  of  it  is  treated  with  considerable 
power  by  Jobard,  and  we  shall  state  all  we 
consider  important  in  his  paper  on  this 
flubjecL  With  respect  to  what  passes  in  the 
mysterious  process  of  tempering  steel,  the 
facts  are  as  follows : — ^A  bar  of  steel,  after 
having  been  tempered  to  its  hardest  pitch, 
being  placed  on  red-hot  iron  or  burning  coals, 
undeigoes  chromatic  changes,  into  straw  col- 
our, ^d  colour,  purple,  violet,  daric  blue, 
light  blue,  grey  or  watery  hue.  If  we  dip 
this  bar  in  cold  water  while  its  sur&ce  under- 

S»  one  of  these  changes,  the  steel  acquires 
erent  degrees  of  hudness  corresponding 
to  the  hues  above  described.  Skilfiil  work- 
men judge  by  the  eye  of  the  degree  of  heat 
"which  their  steel  ought  to  receive  before 
plunging  it  into  water.  They  raise  it  to 
cherry-red  heat,  which  gives  it  its  highest 
hardness,  and  then  withdraw  it  It  is  not 
necessaty  that  it  receive  its  second  hardening 
on  coals,  or  in  liquified  metals,  but  in  ml  $ 


for  there  is  no  hardening  which  requires  a 
higher  temperature  than  we  obtain  from  boil 
ing  oil.  Oil  in  a  state  of  ebullition  contains 
more  heat  than  melting  lead.  Oil  does  not 
boil  under  521  centigrade  degrees,  but  lead 
melts  at  312^,  and  pewter  at  227^.  M. 
Themar,  of  Brussels,  tempers  all  bis  needles 
by  burning  oil.  It  is  curious,  but  yet  true, 
that  a  treatise  on  the  tempering  of  steel  is 
not  to  be  found  either  in  France  or  England. 
Electricity  is  involved  in  this  process  as  in 
the  formation  of  magnets,  but  the  hardness 
acquired  by  steel  at  the  instant  of  its  cooling 
down,  M.  Jobard  thinks,  favours  the  crystalli- 
zation of  carbon,  which  would  become  dia- 
mond itself,  were  it  pure  from  the  interposi- 
tion of  iron.  Taking  water,  however,  at 
mean  temperature,  and  steel  at  cherry-red, 
for  our  starting  point,  we  shall  obtain  a  tern* 
per  harder  or  softer  in  proportion  to  the  cold 
or  heat.  The  immersion  of  steel  at  red  heat 
in  snow  and  ice  is  attended  with  excellent 
success,  but  very  cold  acidulated  water  has 
given  greater  hardness  and  stiff  temper.  Pure 
nitric  acid  renders  steel  brittle  when  we  car- 
ry up  the  temperature  to  cherry-red,  but  if 
we  dip  as  the  steel  reddens,  the  effect  is  ex- 
cellent, according  to  Reaumur.  And  this 
principle  of  tempering  at  the  lowest  possible 
heat  at  which  steel  hardens  is  now  getting 
greatly  into  use.  Passing  from  the  anvil  to 
the  hardening  process,  is  completely  disap- 
pearing in  practice.  If  steel  is  immersed  in 
mucous  or  soapy  bodies,  the  temper  is  too 
tender,  by  reason  of  the  steel  surrounding  it- 
self with  a  mucous  covering,  which  preserves 
the  metal  from  immediate  contact  with  water 
and  softens  the  affection. 

In  Switzerland  they  temper  their  hatchets 
by  passing  them  through  grease  before  the^ 
plunge  them  into  water.  The  joiners  of  this 
country  temper  their  gouges  and  scissars  by 
plunging  them  in  mutton-&t ;  others  place  oil 
over  the  water  in  which  they  plunge  their 
steel.  All  this  has  no  other  effect  than  jget- 
ting  rid  of  harsh  temper,  as  they  call  it.  The 
scythes  are  heated  at  the  forge,  and  in  char 
c(»l,  to  a  white  heat ;  they  then  dip  them 
in  a  mixture  of  beef,  mutton,  and  veal  fat ; 
they  clean  them  afterwards  and  pass  them  in 
the  flame  until  they  trace  the  bluish  hue 
This  is  a  soft  or  retarding  tempering.  Work- 
men understand  well  that  on  surrounding  a 
bit  of  steel  with  fet,  and  placing  it  on  burn- 
ing coals  until  it  ignites,  they  obtain  a 
grod  result  generally.  Practice  has  proved 
to  them  the  degree  of  heat  when  oil  takes 
fire,  and  also  that  which  gives  the  retarden- 
ing  requisite  for  certain  springs  and  steels. 
Cutlers  do  not  wait  so  long ;  they  only  stay 
until  the  oil  smokes.    A  workman  of  Liege, 
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Bruart,  is  in  possession  of  a  superior  temper 
for  files.  He  sells  them  dearer,  but  they  last 
four  times  as  long  as  the  others,  and  their  re* 
mains,  shortened  ^as  knives,  are  capable  ot 
cutting  iron  and  copper  without  blunting 
their  edge.  The  triangular  files,  for  saws,  oi 
Saoul,  are  also  capable  of  marking  even  the 
best  English  files.  These  workmen  ought  to 
be  nationally  recompensed  and  their  secrets 
diffused.  The  trial  to  which  the  files  of 
Eaoul  were  submitted,  appears  to  have  been 
extremely  fair.  The  English  files  whitened 
in  seven  distinct  instances,  while  Raoul's 
were  unchanged.  It  is  affirmed,  on  the  au« 
thority  of  Mr.  Gill,  that  their  manu&cture  is 
as  follows,  which  we  give,  though  Mr.  Jobard 
does  not  mention  it : — Two  pounds  of  mut- 
ton suet,  Tiot  rendered^  but  only  chopped 
small,  two  pounds  of  hog'&  lard,  two  ounces 
of  white  arsenic,  powdered.  These  being 
put  into  an  iron  vessel  with  a  cover  to  it, 
must  be  boiled  until  a  handful  of  mouse  ear, 
Hieracium  pilocella,  fresh  gathered,  and 
which  had  been  put  into  the  mixture  at 
iirst,  shall  become  crisp  and  float  on  the 
flurfkce  of  the  liquor,  a  proof  that  all  mois- 
ture is  driven  off.  This  operation,  as  well  as 
quenching  any  article  in  it,  in  order  to  harden 
it,  must  be  performed  under  the  hood  of  a 
smith's  forge-hearth,  so  as  to  carry  off,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  noxious  arsenical  fumes 
which  arise,  and  the  operator  ought  to  close 
his  mouth  and  nostrils  to  prevent  his  inhaling 
them.  It  is  somewhat  singular,  but  an  air 
tempering  is  all  that  the  celebrated  Damas- 
cus, and  we  believe  we  might  also  add  the 
Delhi,  blades  receive.  The  wonderful  hangs 
over  all  Eastern  actions,  but  here  the  asser- 
tion, that  these  celebrated  sabres  are  temper- 
ed by  cleaving  the  north  wind  with  them,  is 
not  untrue.  In  the  former,  the  sabre  is  sim- 
ply brought  to  a  red  heat,  and  presented  to  an 
opening  through  which  the  air  streams  with 
great  velocity,  and  the  wondrous  temper  of 
these  blades  will  enable  them  to  cut  into  most 
Eurooean  sabres  without  turning  their  edge. 
The  Indians  prepare  a  steel  of  admirable  tem- 
per from  the  old  iron  hoops  of  barrels  Scorn 
Europe,  which  they  bury  to  increase  the 
oxydation,  and  to  purge  the  metal,  as  they 
say.  Their  kreese  or  national  poignard,  as 
well  as  their  sabres,  are  fashioned  with  much 
skill,  and  do  not  yield  in  hardness  and  elasti- 
city to  the  Damascus  blade. 

An  ancient  Turkish  legend  relates,  that 
one  day  a  warrior  being  without  arms  for  an 
ensuing  combat,  snatched  from  the  forge  a 
yatagan,  red  hot,  and  urged  his  horse  to  a 
gallop,  flourishing  the  blade  around  his  head, 
which  air  cleavmg  gave  it  an  excellent  tem- 
per.   The  material  of  the  Damascus  blade, 


now  much  used  by  our  own  cutlen,  the  ce* 

lebrated  Wootz  has  conferred  on  our  lan- 
guage the  term  damcLsk^  from  the  wavy  cha« 
racter  of  this  celebrated  steel.  The  meteoric 
iron  presents,  when  wrought,  the  same  ap- 
pearance. Tavemier  states,  that  the  steel 
susceptible  of  being  damasked  came  from 
Golconda,  obviously  alluding  to  Delhi 
blades.  Professor  Crevelli  has  succeeded  in 
an  excellent  imitation  of  these  celebrated 
oriental  sabres.  We  extract  from  the  AUge- 
meine  Militar-Zeitung  his  method. 

"A  long  flat  piece  of  malleable  steel,  of  about 
one  inch  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  one-eighth 
in  thickness,  is  to  be  first  bound  with  iron  wire  at 
intervals  of  one-third  of  an  inch.  The  iron  and 
steel  to  be  then  inccNrporated  by  welding,  and 
repeated  additions  (from  10  to  20)  of  iron  wire 
are  made  to  the  first  portion,  with  which  they 
must  be  finally  amalgamated.  This  compound 
material  is  then  to  be  stretched  and  divided  into 
shorter  lengths,  to  whichi  by  the  usual  process 
of  weldinff,  grinding  and  tempering,  any  shape 
may  be  given.  By  filing  semicircular  grooves 
into  both  sides  of  the  blade,  and  again  subject- 
ing it  to  the  hammer,  a  beautiful  roset-shaped 
Damascus  is  obtained ;  the  material  can  also  be 
made  to  assume  any  other  form.  The  infusion 
by  which  the  figures  are  made  visible,  is  the 
usual  one  of  aquafortis  and  vinegar." 

These  sabres  have  been  submitted  \o  the 
following  severe  tests— Knitting  off  hobnails, 
which  had  been  placed  in  great  numbers  be- 
hind  each  other;  cuts  upon  a  strong  iron 
plate  and  many  folds  of  cloth;  horizontal 
blows  upon  a  wooden  table  \  and  finally,  like 
the  celebrated  Andrew  Ferrara  blades,  pow- 
erful bending  upon  both  sides.  Out  of  two 
hundred  and  ten  blades,  examined  by  a  mili- 
tary commission,  and  each  of  which  was  re- 
quired to  perform  thrice  on  iron  and  twiee 
against  a  flat  wooden  table,  not  a  single  one 
snapped  or  had  its  edge  indented.  In  Prua- 
sia  and  Silesia  an  equally  valuable  manufac- 
ture exists.  The  process  appears  similar  to 
the  Andrew  Ferrara,  which  probably  obtain- 
ed its  excellence  from  the  welding.  Andrew 
Ferrara  is  said  to  have  cwried  one  of  his 
blades  wrapped  in  his  bcMinet.  Elasticity 
and  power  of  edge  appear  to  be  the  common 
property  of  the  Andrew  Ferrara,  the  Damas- 
cus and  Delhi  blades,  together  with  those  at 
Milan  manufactured  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Crevelli.  Intedamination  is  proba- 
bly the  peculiar  and  yet  unfathomed  mystery. 
Andrew  Ferrara  is  commonly  supposed  to 
have  wrided  the  blade  of  alternate  layers, 
about  two  or  three  lines  thick,  oi  iron  and 
steel,  which  approaches  closely  to  Professor 
Oevelli^s  method. 

With  regard  to  air  tempering,  the  rade 
melbod  of  the  Asiatics  ooght  cartainly  to 
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yield  to  the  plan  of  M.  Thilloiier,  who,  by 
hia  apparatus  for  congelation,  obtains  a  de- 
gree of  cold  100^  below  zero.  What  then 
ought  we  not  to  expect  from  diis  method,  if 
the  quality  of  temper  depends  oa  being  sub- 
mitted to  a  low  degree  of  cold  \  Thillorier, 
for  thus  discovering  congelation  of  carbonic 
acid,  has  become  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour.  He  has  announced  his  intention 
of  liquifying  atmospheric  air.*  On  the 
whole,  however,  it  is  mote  thanjprobable  that 
the  entire  secret  of  tempering  consists,  as 


Exposition  under  this  material,  vi  the  process 
for  soldering  lead  by  lead  of  the  lioble  plmn* 
her  Baron  Debassyns  de  Richemont.  The 
remarks  made  by  Jobard  on  the  perpetual 
fires  caused  by  plumbers,  who  bum  reckless- 
ly cathedral  after  cathedral  from  their  care- 
lessness, are  highly  judicious.  They  un* 
questionably  should  never  be  admitted  into 
any  building  except  under  a  surveillance  of 
a  very  different  character  to  that  exercised 
at  present. 

Zinc — is  the  next  material  under  consider- 


Jobard  appears  to  think,  in  the  establishment  |  ation.  The  excellence  of  the  zinc  de  la 
of  some  method  to  heat  equally  the  masses  |  Vieille  Montagne  does  not  escape  observation 
of  steel  in  all  their  parts,  and  in  the  prepara- ;  from  our  author.  The  thinness  in  which  this 
tion  of  an  oil  bath  raised  to  a  temperature '  material  is  manufactured  meets  with  just 
correspondent  to  that  previously  bestowed  j  censure.  In  England,  the  generality  of  zinc 
upon  each  mass.  The  masses  might  then  be  articles  are  from  this  cause  totalW  useless 
withdrawn,  or  left  to  cool  in  the  oil.  Cutlery,  |  within  a  few  months  of  erection,  m  Russia, 
arms,  carriage  springs,  might  all  be  treated ,  zinc  ornaments  in  lieu  of  bronze  are  very 
in  this  manner.  The  skill  of  some  woric- '  common.  Zinc  has  not  much  aided  the  litho* 
men,  particularly  those  of  Solingen,  is  now  ■  graphic  artists :  zinc  plates  for  engravings 
ao  expert,  that  they  can  temper  swords  and  however,  our  author  thinks  may  be  made 
foils  at  a  single  essay.  With  respect  to  iron  available.  This  metal,  heated  to  210o  cen- 
itself,  the  best  comes  from  Sweden,  the  next  ligrade,  becomes  friable,  and  can  be  reduced 
frt>m  Belgium,  and  the  third  in  quality  from  to  a  fine  powder,  which,  with  the  aid  of  oil, 
England.  gives  a  colour  of  extreme  utility  to  protect 

Lead. — France  and  Belgium  are  poorly  houses  from  the  variations  of  the  atmosphere, 
supplied,  intemdiy,  with  this  valuable  mate- '  and  will  supersede  the  use  of  white-lead, 
rial.  Britanny  contains  a  mine  of  lead,  from  |  The  immense  apparatus  for  boring  into  the 
which  Notredame  was  probably  sheeted,  but  sur&ce  of  the  earth  comes  next  under  con- 
it  is  not  worked.^  Silver  was  also  a  product  sideration.  This  apparatus  for  the  acupuno- 
of  this  mine,  and,  report  sa3rs,  in  considerable  tion  of  the  globe,  as  constructed  by  MM. 
quantities.  England  and  Spain  supply  their  Degouse  and  Mulot  d'  Epinav,  costs  80,000 
iwants.  Belgium  contains  only  one  mine,  francs*  M.  Jobard  treats  this  subject  with 
Vedrin,  and  this,  report  says,  exhausted,  some  pleasantness,  not  being  himself  a  capi* 
Fifteen  millions  ojf  kilogrammes  of  lead  are  talist,  and  frankly  owns,  that  when  a  hospital 
■uf^lied  to  France,  and  one  million  to  Bel- '  could  be  constructed  at  the  same  cost,  » 
gium,  from  these  sources.  The  working  of  weU,  if  not  the  deepest  bore  in  the  earth,  aa> 
either  the  French  or  Belgium  mines  is  ren-  suredly  the  dearest  to  the  paymaster,  is  not 
dered  completely  nugatory  by  the  immense  the  most  cheering  of  prospects.  Champol- 
quantity  poured  in  at  a  lower  rate  fit)m  |lion  states  boldly  that  he  was  convinced  that 
abroad,  fer  below  the  price  at  which  they  can  |  Moses,  before  passiiijg  into  the  Desert,  had 
produce  it  from  their  own  mines.  M.  Jo-  provided  himself  with  instruments  for  dig- 
bard,  who  is  a  man  of  peace,  takes  every  op-  ging  wells.  The  Pacha  has  recently,  at  t& 
portunity  of  deprecating  the  use  of  this  ma- '  suggestion  of  the  French,  sent  fer  an  appara* 
terial  for  any  other  than  peaceable  objects.       tus  of  thb  description,  and  designs  dicing 

There  is  a  curious  calculation  in  Gassendi,  wells  in  the  Desert,  for  the  convenience  of 
which  proves,  by  contrasting  the  supply  of  |  travellers.  In  the  Oasis  of  Amnion  many 
the  material  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  with  I  pierced  wells  are  extant  of  high  antiqui^. 


the  expenditure,  that  each  man  killed  in  one 
war,  the  Austrian  campaign,  had  cost  his 
wei^  in  lead.    Amid  the  curiosities  of  the 


*  Wo  are  not  ccKain  that  tliis  baa  not  bcon 
achieved  already  by  Mr.  Perkins'.  Thia  gentleman 
pflaced  a  ^Ups  tube  in  the  compressing^  engine  under 
a  presiiure  of  dS.OOOlbs.  to  the  square  inch,  and' 
vrhon  it  was  taken  out  there  was  a  small  gbbole  of 
fluid  at  the  b<tttoin  of  ihc  glass  and  no  appearance 
•f  air  in  the  tube.  Dr.  WoIIaston  and  Sir  H.  Davy 
eotisidered  this  the  liqiiefaetion  of  atmospheric  air. 
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That  extraordinary  nation,  the  Chinese,  \mb 
used  the  sound  ibr  this  purpose  for  a  very 
long  period.  Their  method  has  been  essay* 
ed  in  France,  and  we  believe  with  some  sue* 
The  bold  spirit  of  Jobard  suggests  fix* 


cess. 


ing  his  boring  implements  at  the  bottom  of 
the  mines  Guanoixuato,  in  Mexico,,  which 
are  1,800  feet  from  the  surface ;  or  at  Li^e, 
where  they  have  excavated  to  1,200  or  1,500, 
thence  to  descend  several  thousand  feet, 
[  ^  either  by  the  Chinese  method,  or  the  Artesian 
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bore.  Andd  Ae  expectations  fervidly  in- 
dulged, and  boldly  expressed,  as  to  the  result 
from  bcMring  into  the  earth,  M.  Jobard  enu- 
merates lighting  on  petroleum,  mineral*  salt, 
educing  a  violent  smd  perp^ual  current  of 
carbonated  hydrogen,  and  the  metals  and 
gems  preserved  from  oxydation  by  the  depth 
from  the  surface  at  which  these  treasures  re- 
pose, and  stirring  up  the  extinct  volcanos, 
pent  within  the  earth,  to  gain  fresh  produce 
from  them.  Taking  Jobard's  deepest  exca- 
vation as  the  indication  of  the  extent  into  the 
epidermis  of  the  earth  to  which  we  have  pro- 
cessed, we  find  all  yet  dcme  not  even  bear- 
mg  the  proportion  of  a  scratch  on  the  skin  to 
the  entire  £ameter  of  an  orange.  We  have 
assuredly  not  even  got  through  the  rind  at 
present,  flonce  not  one  twenty-thousandth  port 
of  the  earth^s  diameter  is  as  yet  penetrated. 
The  position^  then,  is  curious  and  unique  to 
which  we  may  arrive  by  the  auger  of  the 
eftrth-piercer.  It  should  be  applied  on  both 
sides  oi  the  earth,  and  as  near  as  may  be  at 
the  same  point  Various  new  bodies  as  yet 
unknown  may  become  visible  by  this  process ; 
the  abodes  of  the  sauri  and  the  megatherion 
deeper  developed ;  and  if  our  knowledge  b 
rare  and  curious  from  the  bodies  bared  to 
our  view  in  the  small  portion  as  yet  explored, 
who  shall  affix  the  limit  to  the  recondite  rari- 
ties that  may  yet  spring  forth,  the  friendly 
gnomes  of  earth  that  st^  mingle  with  men, 
and  supply  more  than  even  the  fancy^s  task- 
ing,— vindicating  in  the  operations  of  science 
thi^  truth  hr  exceeds  in  wonderment  the 
force  of  fiction. 

The  cause  of  the  introduction  of  the  wood- 
en sound  in  lieu  of  the  metal  is  so  curious, 
that  we  think  itrigfat  to  detail  it  A  carpen- 
ter having  dn^ped  his  measure  into  a  well, 
filled  with  water  to  the  brim,  the  engin^^r 
ca&ed  out,  '* Another  tool  to  recover!" 
f^  Don't  trouble  yourself"  said  the  workman, 
^.my  measure  is  of  wood  \  it  will  return." 
His  measure  appeared  shortly  afterwards,  and 
he  seized  hold  of  it  the  instant  he  saw  it  on 
ti»  surface.  "If our  sounds  would  return 
so !"  murmured  the  engineer.  "  They  would 
yxA  the  same  were  they  of  wood,"  replied 
the  chief  miner  Kind.  This  led  to  the  inge- 
nious substitution.  The  well  at  Cessingen 
has  reached  the  enormous  depth  of  1787 
feetf  Its  cost  has  amounted  to  116,000 
francs.  This,  according  to  report,  is  very  far 
infisrior  in  depth  to  &e  Cmnese,  who  dig 
wells  of  1800  and  3000  feet,  and  at  the  k>w 
ium  cf  ia,000  or  20,000  francs.     The  regu- 

•  This  was  found  at  Acton,. 30G yards  deep. 
'    t  ThjB  excavations  in  Moxico  are  (if  cours:;  die- 
llttGt  frotn  the  tK>rin«r  prooesa.    The  latMr  already 
MVpassIn  dopUi  any  aiuntntezoavation. 


lations  laid  down  fcr  the  prosecutian  cf  theee 
angular  undertakings  by  Jobard  appear  ex- 
tremely judicious.  The  inventions  of  M. 
Kind  have  fiunished  immense  ftcilities  ibr 
these  difficult  achievements;  but  without 
drawings,  which  the  nature  of  this  woik  will 
scarce  admit,  we  cannot  give  a  peifect  illus- 
tration of  them.  Descriptions  of  machinery 
are  seldom  understood  without  this  aid,  and 
even  then  read  by  but  few,  save  those  intelli- 
gent persons  who  take  a  deep  interest  in  the 
immense  motor  agency  at  present  in  play. 
Among  the  curious  &cts  stated  above  by  M. 
Jobard,  as  likely  to  arise  from  boring  the 
earth  as  described,  one  of  the  most  impro- 
bable, the  ridicule  of  every  salon  <^savants  in 
France,  has  just  been  realized.  A  bore  ef- 
fected in  the  Lower  Rhine  gave  out  oil  of 
petroleum  with  the  gushing  water.  The 
proprietor  has  already  obtai^d  200  hecto- 
litres. 

M.  Jobard  proposes  a  difiermt  sound  from 
any  at  present  used,  not  of  solid  iron,  but  of 
hollow  tubes,  of  three  or  four  inches  in  diame- 
ter, nmilar  to  our  gas  conducts ;  the  lower 
part  consisting  of  a  steel  ring,  and  the  play 
would  in  this  case  be  circular,  and  leave  its 
centre  intact. 

As  M.  Jobard  has  not  distinctly  described 
the  rest  of  his  apparatus,  we  merely  indicate 
the  great  variety  of  his  invention,  which  is 
by  circular  pressure ,  since  in  ail  the  other 
details  we  must  await  more  accurate  descrip- 
tion. His  own  opinion  of  the  power  of  his 
instrument  is  evidently  high,  and  he  speaks 
of  its  accelerating  force  as  equal  to  gunpow- 
der. One  curious  point  connected  with 
these  investigations,  is  the  great  question  of 
central  heat,  on  which  we  may  expect  many 
useful  hints  in  their  progress. 

We  now  close  our  review  of  M.  Jobaid, 
whose  work  certainly  exhibits  great  talent 
and  ingenuity,  a  clear  conception  of  the  re- 
sources of  modem  art,  embelliriied  by  bril- 
liant and  playful  sallies  that  enliven  us  in  the 
course  of  grave  inquiries.   Dulce  est  detipere 
in  toco  appeans  his  j^an,  and  in  it  he  is  as* 
suredly  successful.     His  book  is  as  pleasing 
as  it  is  instructive.     The  feeling  expressed 
throughout  for  quietude  and  calm  to  prose- 
cute the  discoveries,  the  immense  discoveries 
opening  to  the  resources  of  genius,  is  most 
natural.    Men  of  sense  must  applaud  the 
spirit  that  would  bring  heads  into  cMitact  lor 
the  mutual  elevation  of  the  species,  rather 
than  idly  knock  each  other's  brains  out  to 
please  a  Thiers  or  a  Paris  mob.    The  philo- 
sopher looks  on  war  with  horror ;  it  is  to  him 
the  eclipse  of  science ;  it  is  the  breaking  up 
of  all  those    bands  of  social    intercourse 
among  the  enlightened  of  all  nations,  which 
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tend  to  ihe  in^provemeixt  of  pcMuhly  even 
the  univene.  And  assuredly  if  the  few  men 
that  haye  wit  and  gpod  feeling  in  the  world, 
could  be  combined,  and  their  votes  taken, 
they  would  be  unanimously  for  the  cessation' 
of  thiflscouige  of  nations,  tbb  source  of  bar- 
barism, this  extinction  of  all  oiganisation  in 
chaos  and  endless  nigjht 


Abt.  IX. — Du  CatMicwfUj  du  Proteatant- 
tame  et  dt  la  Philosopkie  en  France.  Par 
Francisque  Bouvet,  eoR^ponse  &  M.  6ui- 
sot    Paris,  1840. 

Tbebb  are  few  subjects  on  which,  however 
deep  the  interest  expressed  in  some  directions, 
more  real  ignorance  exists  than  on  the  great 
constituents  of  pure  Catholicism.  The  three 
great  Church  Communions,  the  Greek,  the 
Koman,  and  the  Plnotestant,  are  all,  in  the 
0iass  of  their  members,  in  a  happy  ignorance 
of  what  their  constituent  pnnciples  really 
are;  the  Dissenting  bodies  are  still  more 
palpably  in  error  in  establishing  di$8eni  as 
a  bond  of  union  $  <Aey,  however  the  others 
may  unite  in  the  great  feeling  of  Catholicism, 
until  they  repndii^  that  principle,  can  never 
approach  to  the  description  <k  a  Christian 
church.  In  the  Greek  communion,  though 
more  eastern  in  tone  than  the  others,  intelli- 
gence and  rational  devotion  are  at  an  ex- 
tremely low  ebb.  The  Roman  possesses  far 
weightier  material,  much  learning,  deep  de- 
votedness,  and  laige  world-ahstmctiveness, 
which,  however  mistaken  in  its  applicaticu, 
is  a  genuine  Catholic  principle,  and  as  such 
ought  to  be  respected.  The  Protestant  is 
auperior  to  the  Koman  or  Greek  in  the  ra- 
tkmality  of  her  devoticm,  in  fixing  her  author- 
ities on  the  Bible,  and  not  independent  of 
the  Bible ',  but  has  possibly  a  tendency  to 
rationalize  too  far,  though  this  is  checking  on 
her  part,  but  still  she  is  embarrassed  in  the 
application  a£  her  distinctive  appellation, 
which  embraces  the  Lutheran  denier  of  epis- 
copacy equally  with  its  firm  Anglican  sup- 
porter. The  confession  of  Au^uig,  the 
noblest  document  of  Catholic  omfessioo  on 
earth,  independent  of  the  church's  craeds,  is, 
wer^;ret  to  say,  littie  understood  by  most 
who  call  themselves  Protestants;  and  their 
great  embo(fied  statement  in  £ngland,  in  the 
thirty-nine  aiticles,  is  equally  unknown  to 
them.  The  writer  of  the  present  article  was 
in  conversation,  some  time  since,  with  a  lady, 
well  connected, .  whose  minister  had  been 
preaching  a  aeries  of  diapouBm  on  the  thirty- 


nine  articles ;  and  she  put  to  hun,  with  the 
greatest  simplicity,  the  following  question, 
^  Where  are  the  thirty-nine  articles  to  be 
found  V  To  which,  he  replied,  in  your 
Prayer  Book,  and  if  yon  give  it  me  I  will 
show  them  to  you.  They  were  then  point- 
ed out ;  and  the  exclamation  was,  ^  How 
strange  that  I  never  looked  in  that  part  of  the 
book  befcae." 

Great  ignorance  then  demonstrabhr  pre- 
vails among  the  most  rational  body  of  Chris- 
tians, as  to  the  great  constituent  principles  of 
Catholicism.  The  Dissenter,  a  very  wide 
term  of  course,  too  wide  to  admit  of  descrip- 
tion here,  throwing  out  th%  Unitarians  m 
company  with  the  Deists,  talks  lazgely  about 
religions  liberty,  but  admits  very  littie  of  it 
into  practice  in  his  own  community;  and 
wherever,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pilgrim  &r 
thers,  or  the  covenanters,  he  forms  a  distinct 
religious  body,  lays  down  principles  fer  more 
stringent  than  any  of  those  against  which  he 
has  denounced  his  Maranatha.  In  looking 
at  these  bodies,  at  the  first  glance  one  should 
be  apt  to  copsider  that  Catholicism  were  ex- 
tinct ;  but  still  three  out  of  them  retain  an 
affinity  that  is  hourly  strengthening  in  re- 
semblance to  their  lost  parent.  The  Greek 
Church  will  obviously  fellow  in  the  wake  of 
the  Romish,  whatever  direction  that  may 
take ;  for  thou^  the  Patriarch  may  resist  the 
Pope  in  any  temporal  assumptions,  or  inter- 
ference with  his  spiritual  authority,  yet  Rome, 
the  mistress  of  the  world  no  more,  with 
scarce  sufficient  power  to  preserve  her  Ital- 
ian states,  and  with  the  principles  of  the 
Popedom  hourly  weakening  in  the  most  Ro- 
man Catholic  countiy  next  to  Spain,  having 
no  established  church  there,  will  grow  gen 
tier  and  gentier  still  in  her  Asiatic  elements 
of  power,  since  she  is  wisely  ccmtending  for 
rule  amid  the  European,  and  tnists  again  to 
establish  herself  as  the  centre  of  intelligence. 
The  Greek  church  is  also  grossly  venal ;  all 
its  offices  are  matters  of  sale,  metzopoUtEuis, 
archbishops  or  bishops.  The  Patriarch  of 
C(Histantinq)le  is  its  head ;  the  (Celibacy  of 
the  clergy  is  prohibited,  and  the  priests  m^r- 
ry  before  ocdination.  It  conUins  a  most 
ignorant  class  of  ecclesiastics;  they  deny 
purgat<»y,  and  yet  their  liturgy  ^ems  ex- 
prfoly  to  imply  that  Christ  endured  the 
pains  of  Hades ;  their  communion  is  in  both 
kinds  similar  to  the  Protestant.  Thip  cbnich, 
that  of  the  voluptuous  Greek,  the  Levantine, 
and  the  Russian,  boasts  no  adherents  likely 
to  influence  highly  the  coming  events  that 
are  now  culminating  in  their  ascent 

The  battle  for  the  souls  of  the  worlds  for 
the  dominion  over  the  regions  of  spirits,  ibr 
mastery  in  a  #iife  4Mt  inyolvea  aUjttie  :^k- 
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ments  of  political,  mental,  and  spiritual  pow- 
er, lies  in  consequence  between  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  the  Protestant;  the  Dissenter 
being  hors  de  combat^  for  in  his  communion 
there  can  be  no  fixitj ;  and  the  challenge 
has  been  fairly  thrown  down  by  an  English 
prelate,  and  has  never  yet  been  met,  to  point 
out  any  Dissenting  denomination  that  has  re- 
mained unchanged  in  doctrine  for  one  hun- 
dred years.  The  mighty  principles  then  of 
Catholic  verity  are  before  us,  to  determine 
on  between  the  two  great  leading  religious 
communities.  And  among  the  first  great 
questions  to  be  arranged  is  the  precise  ele- 
ment of  spiritual  power. 

The  British  Church  has  for  centuries  af- 
firmed the  great  principle,  that  ecclesiastics 
are  subject  to  the  crown,  a  principle  that 
even  Spain  never  conceded  to  Rome.  There 
can  be  no  harm,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  in  all 
these  churches  meeting  together,  and  agree- 
ing among  them  to  elect  a  universal  head. 
This  might  be  arranged  W  a  rota  of  elec- 
tions, leaving  it  in  Rome,  Greece  or  Britain ; 
but  to  expect  that  an  Italian  sovereign  is  to 
lord  it  over  other  states  than  his  own,  is  to 
anticipate  an  absolute  impossibility.  An 
evil  fraught  with  such  vast  mischief  over  the 
past  centuries,  that  it  may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  dead  weight  on  the  progress  of  Christen- 
dom for  ages.  But  this  ecclesiastical  primate 
of  earth  must  have  a  power  purely  spiritual, 
and  must  also  himself  be  amenable  to  civil 
obedience  and  to  temporal  rule.  Here,  then, 
is  one  great  question  disposed  of,  which  pre- 
serves as  much  immunity  from  the  secular 
power  as  is  desirable,  and  keeps  the  spiritual 
mtact*  The  sovereign  of  a  land,  then,  must 
be  the  head  of  the  church  in  that  land ;  he 
must  rule  her  in  temporalities,  she  him  in 
spiritualities.  As  to  the  question  of  an  infal- 
lible head,  this  is  only  a  vast  absurdity.  The 
intelligent  Romanist,  when  closely  question- 
ed, seems  to  fight  off  the  discussion  ;  one  as- 
cribing it  to  the  Pope,  another  to  a  general 
council,  some  to  both,  all  denying  it  on  mat- 
ters not  spiritual,  and  the  whole  question  fairly 
resolves  itself  into  that  great  fundamental  doc- 
trine of  every  existing  Church,  that  the  true 
Church  has  in  fundamentals  never  been 
wrong,  that  she  has  always  possessed  light 
enough  to  guide  her  to  salvation,  though  in 
some  communities  in  a  distant,  dangerous 
and  daricened  route.  To  this  extent  only 
can  the  infallibility  of  any  Church  be  plead- 
ed, and  to  this  extent  it  may  be  fairly  carried. 
It  is  evident,  that  the  line  of  the  glorified 
must  be  continuous  throughout  all  ages,  as 
well  as  the  revelation,  and  it  were  ill  for  the 
Pwjtestant  to  deny  the  excellency  of  a  Gre- 
goi7  or  «  Xavier.    But  there  it  one  subject 


connected  with  this  question,  of  sueh  vartlj 
important  results,  that  it  is  only  fitting  to  en- 
ter upon  it  fully,  and  this  is — the  authority 
of  the  Church.  In  illustration  of  this  point 
we  shall  recount  the  following  anecdote. 

Some  time  since,  a  Protestant  minister  was 
requested  to  administer  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord  s  Supper  to  a  sick  and  aged  lady,  which 
he  accordingly  did,  and  she  received  the  holy 
elements  with  her  sister.  After  the  sacra- 
ment was  ccmcluded,  the  sister  of  the  invalid 
said  that  she  was  a  Catholic,  and  she  hoped 
she  had  not  done  wrong  in  receiving  it  in  two 
kinds ;  the  minister  told  her  that  she  had  as- 
suredly not  done  wrong,  for  that  her  recep- 
tion of  it  was  in  the  ancient  Catholic  usage. 
He  then  showed  her  the  passage  in  the  1st 
Epist.  Cor.  ^'  As  often  as  ye  do  eat  this  bread 
and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  show  the  Lord's 
death  until  he  come."  The  same  minister 
was  afterwards  in  conversation  with  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Vicar  Apostolical  depute,  aiAl 
narrated  the  anecdote.      "Yes,"    said  Dr. 

,  "  but  you  seem  to  forget  that  in  that 

you  evinced  great  ignorance  of  the  MSS.,  the 
generality  read  i  or,  and  not  '«<  and,  in  the 
passage,  thus  making  it  a  matter  of  indifler- 
ence  whichever  be  administered."  The  Pro- 
testant replied  that  he  was  a  minister  with  a 
large  curc  of  souls,  a  humble  parish  priest, 
but  still  he  had  contrived  to  retain  some 
ancient  scholarship,  and  having  had  means  of 
collating  every  MS.  in  the  world  on  that  pas- 
sage, knew  he  could  not  be  mistaken.  "It 
matters  not,"  was  the  reply,  "  the  authority 
of  the  Church  is  sufficient  for  us."  "  But  do 
you  meain  to  say  that  the  authority  of  the 
Church  is  to  obtain  against  the  authority  of  all 
the  MSS.  1"  This  was  simply  answered  by 
a  repetition  of  the  authority  of  the  Church. 
"  Well,  then,  if  it  must  be  so,  I  take  you  on 
your  own.  principle :  St.  Paul  knew  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Church  in  his  day,  he  would  not 
have  contradicted  that  of  the  other  apostles^ 
yet  St.  Paul  administered  it  in  both  kinds. 
St  Paul  is  a  foir  representation  of  the  Church 
in  his  day,  and  St.  Paul  obviously  administer- 
ed the  sacrament,  in  both  kinds,  to  the  laity.** 
*'  But  how  weak  your  Church  stands  in  the 
question  of  authority."  "  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  stronger  than  your  own,  for  your  Church 
authority  is  distinct  from  the  Bible,  while  our 
Church  authority  is  of  the  essence  of  the  Bi- 
ble. We  claim  a  power  for  the  Church  on 
the  Bible  declarations  of  it,  you  claim  that 
power  simply  on  our  own."  **  But  the  rig^t 
of  private  judgment  then  is  claimed  by  you !" 
"  Only  so  far  as  the  Bible  does  not  enlighten 
us,  only  in  things  foreign  to  the  Bible  ;  on  all 
in  the  Bible  we  are  agreed,  and  also  to  obey 
what  the  Bible  defines  to  be  the  true  avthori- 
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ty  of  the  Church/'  Now,  any  principle  like 
that,  maintained  in  this  anecdote  by  the  Ro- 
manist, of  a  Church  authority,  not  based  on 
the  Bible,  was  shown  to  be  untenable  at  the 
Reformation.  The  right  of  private  judgment 
is  no  more  allowed  to  the  Protestant  than  the 
Romanist.  But  the  Protestant  sees  his  Church 
in  the  Bible,  and  the  Romanist  out  of  the 
Bible.  The  Word  reproves  and  informs  the 
Protestant,  but  the  wul  of  the  Romanist  is 
blindly  submissive  to  dicta  on  Church  author- 
ity, independent  of  Bible  authority.  Now 
the  proof  of  the  two  dispensations  is  shown 
in  their  relative  position  to  the  world  at  large. 
Germany,  Sweden,  and  England  are  in  a 
greater  state  of  worldly  splendour,  and  of  in- 
tellectual might  than  any  countries  opposed 
to  them.  The  monarchy  of  one  German 
state,  Prussia,  has  gone  through  a  severe  strug- 
gle, but  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  .Agenda 
principle  is  safe.  The  feeling  also  through- 
out that  country,  and  the  wish  to  secure  a 
clear  apostolical  succession  is  extremely 
strong.  Amid  all  the  conflicting  notions  of 
theology,  this  principle  has  been  adding 
growth  to  growth.  Sweden  may  be  fairly 
adduced  also  as  a  nation  in  a  high  commer- 
cial prosperity,  and  with  a  nobility  of  strain 
about  all  her  acts,  that  indicates  the  glorious 
untrammelled  liberty  transmitted  by  the  great 
Gustavus.  England  had  always  her  ancient 
British  Church  of  the  remotest  antiquity,  and 
the  catholicity  of  that  Church  begins,  as  we 
have  stated,  to  deeply  infhience  the  worid. 

It  will  be  urged  she  \a  dividing,  and  that 
the  Oxford  Tract  party  b  an  approach  to 
Rome.  But  Rome  herself  does  not  labour 
under  this  impression ;  nor  do  the  Oxford 
Tract  men  themselves  at  all  participate  in  this 
sentiment:  men  of  high  acquirements  as 
they  are,  though  they  have  credit  for  vastly 
more  extensive  resources  than  they  possess, 
evincing  a  tendency  to  learning  beyond  piety, 
to  rites  beyond  their  object,  io  saints  obscur- 
ing a  Saviour,  to  substitute  religiousness  for 
Religion.  Many  of  their  practices  are  wor- 
thy of  no  graver  censure  than  laughter,  but 
their  affected  follies  in  acts  of  devotion,  of 
which  the  following  anecdote  may  serve  as  a 
specimen,  deserve  something  graver.  *'  A 
short  time  since  the  minister  of  a  large  parish 
in  town  accepted  the  offer  of  the  services  of  a 
gentleman  of  this  religious  tendency  to  read 
the  prayers :  to  his  astonishment  and  dismay, 
instead  of  reading  the  prayers  as  usual  with 
his  &ce  to  the  congregation,  as  directed  in  the 
Rubric,*  this  individual  turned  his  back  on 


them,  and  no  person  wve  the  minister  of  the 
church,  seated  at  the  altar,  could  in  conse- 
quence hear  the  service.  At  the  conclusion 
the  minister  of  the  church  stated,  that  the  con- 
gregation, he  regretted  to  say,  were  not  great- 
ly benefited  by  the  exertions  of  the  reverend 
gentleman."    To  which  the  reply  was,  '*  It 


was 
act 


•  •'  He  ibat  rcadeth  so  standing;  and  (iiniing  hlin- 
telf,  at  he  miy  beat  be  heard  of  all  euch  at  arc 
present.** 


I  veiy  unimportant ;  they  penbrmed  the 
of  worship."  "I  hope,  sir,"  was  the  re- 
tort, ^  you  will  at  least  allow  they  did  not 
render  a  reasonable  service." 

The  same  Oxford  Tract  gentleman  had  on 
various  occasions  given  his  diocesan  no  small 
trouble ;  and  at  the  ordinary  visitation  of  the 
diocese,  the  Bishop  reproved  him  strongly  for 
his  general  conduct :  to  which  he  replied  by 
'  requesting  that  his  lordship  would  name  some 
;  particular  cause  of  offence.  -  To  this  the  dio- 
cesan replied,  that  his  whole  conduct  was  an 
I  offence ;  but  that  if  he  were  asked  off-hand  to 
I  name  something  at  the  instant  that  struck  him, 
!  the  method  in  which  the  scarf  was  worn  by 
him,  totally  different  from  the  practice  of  all 
his  surrounding  brethren,  was  sufficient.  "  St 

>  Ambrose,  my  lord,  directs  the  scarf  to  be 
'  worn  so,"  "  Sir !  don't  tell  me  of  St.  Am- 
brose !  he  was  Bishop  of  Milan,  not  your 
Bishop !  I  am  your  Bishop !"  was  the  keen 
and  common-sense  reply  of  the  diocesan. 
Now  really,  follies  of  this  charaoter,  and  an 
attempt  by  the  Oxford  Tract  party  to  place 
St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Augustin  by  the  side  of 

>  apostles,  must  bring  upon  Protestantism  im- 
'mense  scandal.    And  though  no  man  can 

approve  of  the  description  given,  not  long 
smce,  in  a  sermon  at  St.  Paul's,  which  first 
stated,  there  was  a  great  man,  and  his  name 
was  Moses ;  and  then  a  second  great  man, 
and  his  name  was  Jesus  Christ ;  and  then  a 
third  great  man,  and  his  name  was  Luther: 
attempting  to  show  three  great  revelations 
under  these  names ;  and  placing  the  last  as 
not  the  least ;  which  statement  would  drive 
the  mass  of  F^testants  into  Romanism  rather 
than  embrace  such  notions;  yet  is  the 
Oxford  abuse  of  Luther — the  most  uncalled- 
for  and  evil-minded  to  the  welfare  of  Pro- 
testantism. That  truthful  intellect,  as  he  has 
been  called  by  a  writer  of  great  force  and 
power,  a  constant  contributor  to  this  journal, 
ill  deserves  this  of  any  Protestant.  He  won 
their  liberty,  their  freedom ;  he  wrought  their 
Church-deliverance ;  he  established  the  Re- 
formation. His  moral  courage  is  unequalled 
— a  thing  unmated  by  man ;  the  burner  of 
the  Pope^  Bull ;  the  daring  vindicator  of  his 
principles  before  the  diet  at  Worms;  the 
poweiiul  intellect  that  threw  off  the  fetters 
of  monachism,  and  burst  into  the  light  of 
Protestantism,  however  his  mind  may  be 
accompanied  by  some  weaknesses,  the  e^^ 
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feceived  frpm  the  ltt)eiated  bqqp  q[  tbought 
:inA  re^Km  and  religion,  the  fittiAg  meed  for 
})iB  AtUoAew  exeitioDS. 

Wliere  are  the  ioquintiaiiS)  indulgences, 
.escoRununioitiQaSi  Latin  servicee,  Jesuits, 
monks,  monasteries,  where  are  tbe  ^^  peine 
dure  et  forte,"  the  ladc,  the  lone  cell,  the 
dosed  Bible,  the  confessional,  and  the  Bre- 
Yiaiyl  Ask  the  history  of  their  death  or 
dying  throes,  and  all  wiU  tell  you  th^  are 
entombed  or  entombing  iiaust  by  Luther  and 
4he  ProtestufttB.  The  blows  this  champion 
of  truth  dealt  forth,  have  compelled  them 
either  to  resi^  life,  or  at  the  best,  to  protract 
its  mortal  struggles  only  for  a  brief  time. 

How  doquently  have  Luther's  merits,  his 
just  claims,  been  stated  by  a  great  leading 
mteUect  of  the  present  day. 

^'  The  monk  Tetasel,  sent  out  carelessly  in 
the  way  of  tade,  by  Leo  X.,  who  merely 
wanted  to  raise  a  little  money,  and  for  the 
rest  seems  to  have  been  a  Pag^  rather  than 
a  Christian,  so  £u:  as  he  was  anything,  arrived 
at  Wittenbeig  and  drove  his  scandalous  trade 
there.  Luther's  flock  bought  indulgences  in 
the  ccmfessional  of  his  church ;  people  plead- 
ed to  him  that  they  had  already  got  their  sins 
pardoned.  Luther,  if  he  would  not  be  found 
wanting  at  his  own  post,  a  Mie  sluggard  and 
coward  at  the  very  centre  of  the  little  space 
of  ground  that  was  his  own  and  no  other 
man's,  had  to  step  forth  against  indulgences, 
and  declare  aloud  that  tney  were  a  futility 
and  sorrowful  mockery ;  tint  no  man^s  sins 
could  be  pardoned  by  them^  It  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  whole  reformation.  We  know 
how  it  went  forward  from  this  public  chal- 
lenge of  Tetzel  on  the  last  day  of  October, 
1517,  through  remonstrance  and  argument; 
— spreading  ever  wider,  rising  ever  higher, 
till  it  became  unquenchaUe,  and  enveloped 
all  the  world.  Luther's  heart's  desire  was 
to  have  this  grief  and  other  griefs  amended. 
His  thought  was  still  ftr  from  introducing 
separation  in  the  Church,  or  revolting  against 
^  Pope,  Father  of  Christendom.  The 
elegant  ragan  Pope  cared  little  about  the 
monk  or  his  doctrines ;  he  wished,  however, 
to  have  done  with  the  noise  of  him. 

*^In  a  npace  of  three  years,  having  tried 
various  softer  methods,  he  thought  ^od  to 
end  it  by  fire.  He  dooms  the  monk's  writ- 
ings to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman, 
and  his  body  to  be  sent  bound  to  Rome  pro- 
bably for  a  similar  purpose.  It  was  the  way 
they  had  ended  with  Huss,  with  Jerome  the 
century  before.  Pocmt  Huss;  he  came  to 
that  Constance  Council  with  all  imaginable 
promises  and  safe  conducts ;  an  earnest,  not 
rebellious  kind  of  man:  they  kid  him  in- 


.stsntly  in  a  stone  dungeon,  three  feet  wide, 
mx  feet  high,  seven  feet  long;  burnt  the  true 
voice  out  of  this  world,  chdced  it  in  smoke 
and  fire.    That  was  not  well  done." 

Genuine  Saxon,  by  the  soul  of  Hengist ! 
Writing  like  that  is  the  result  of  an  era  of 
the  mind  that  Puseyism  wits  not  of^  and 
Bomanists  dread  to  look  in  the  fiu:e.  But 
this  is  not  all. 

''  I  for  one  pardon  Luther  for  now  alto^ther 
revolting  against  the  Pope.  The  elegant  ragan 
by  this  fire  decree  of  his  had  kindled  into 
noble,  just  wrath,  the  bravest  heart  then  living 
in  this  world.  The  bravest,  if  also  one  of  the 
humblest,  peaceablest,  it  was  now  kindled. 
^  These  words  of  truth  and  soberness,  aiming 
faithfully,  as  human  inability  would  allow,  to 
promote  God's  truth  on  earth  and  save  men's 
souls,  you,  God's  vicegerent  on  earth,  answer 
them  by  the  hangman  and  fire.  You  will 
bum  me  and  them  for  answer  to  the  God's 
message  they  strive  to  bring  you  1  You  are 
not  God's  vicegerent;  you  are  anothtr'^a  I 
think!  I  take  your  Bull  as  an  emperch- 
mented  lie  and  bum  it.  You  will  do  what 
you  see  good  next;  this  is  what  I  do.'-  It 
was  on  tl^  10th  December,  1520,  three  years 
afler  the  beginning  of  the  business,  that  Luther 
with  a  great  cfmcourse  of  people  took  this  in« 
dignant  step  of  bunung  the  Pope's  fire  decree 
in  the  maricet  place  of  Wittenbeig.  Witten- 
berg looked  on  ^'with  shoutings."  The 
whole  world  was  looking  on.  The  Pqpe 
should  not  have  provoked  that  shout !  It  was 
the  shout  of  the  awakening  of  nations*  *  *  * 
At  bottom,  as  was  said  above,  we  are  to  con- 
sider Luther  as  a  Prophet  Idol  Breaker,  a 
bringer  back  of  men  to  reality.  Luther  said 
to  the  Pope,  this  thing  of  yours  that  you  call 
a  Pardon  of  Sins,  it  is  a  bit  of  rag-paper  with 
ink.  It  ia  nothing  else,  and  so  much  like  it 
is  nothing  else.  God  alone  can  pardon  sins. 
Popeship,  spiritual  Fatherhood  of  God's 
Church,  is  tnat  a  vain  semblance  of  cloth 
and  parchment  1  It  is  an  awful  &ct,  God's 
Church  is  not  a  semblance.  Heaven  axid  Hell 
are  not  semblances.  I  stand  on  this  since 
you  drive  me  to  it  Standing  on  this,  I  a 
poor  German  monk  am  stronger  than  you  all. 
I  stand  solitary,  fiiendless,  one  man  on  God's 
Truth ;  you  with  your  tiaras,  triple  hats,  with 
your  treasuries  and  armories,  thundersqpiritual 
and  temporal,  stand  on  the  devil's  lie,  and  are 
not  so  strong!" 

The  description  of  Luther  at  the  diet  of 
Worms  is  equally  vigorous.  ^^The  young 
Emperor,  Charles  V.,  with  all  the  princes  of 
Germany,  papal  nuncios,  dignitaries  spiritual 
and  temporal,  are  assembled  there.  Luther 
is  to  appear  and  answer  for  himself  whether 
he  will  recant  or  not    The  world's  pomp  and 
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power  ntitiiere  OB  tint,  band:  on  thai  ataiidi 
up  for  Ood's  troth  one  man,  Hans  Luther, 
the  poor  miner'a  son.  Friends  had  reminded 
htm  of  Huss,  and  advised  him  not  to  go ;  he 
would  not  be  advised.  A  large  company  of 
friends  rode  out  to  meet  him  with  still  more 
earnest  warnings,  he  answered;  *  Were  there 
as  many  devils  in  Worms  as  there  are  roof 
tiles,  I  would  on.'  The  people  on  the  mor- 
row, as  he  went  to  the  hall  of  the  diet,  crowd- 
ed the  windows  and  house-tops,  some  of  them 
calling  out  to  him  in  solemn  words,  not  to  re- 
cant. *  Whosoever  denieth  me  belbre  men,' 
thev  cried  to  him, — as  in  a  kind  of  solemn 
petition  and  adjuration.  Was  it  not  in  reality 
our  petition  too,  the  petition  of  the  whole 
world  lying  in  dark  bondage  of  soul,  parar 
lyzed  under  a  black  spectral  night-mare  and 
triple  hatted  dunuBra,  calling  itself  Father  in 
Grod,  and  what  not,  'Free  us,  it  rests  with 
thee  $  desert  us  not'  Luther  did  not  desert 
us.  His  speech  of  two  hours  distinguished 
itself  by  its  respectful,  wise  and  honest  tone ; 
submissive  to  whatsoever  could  lawfully  claim 
submission — not  submissive  to  any  more  than 
that — his  writing  he  said,  were  partly  his 
own — ^partly  derived  from  the  word  of  God. 
As  to  what  was  his  own,  human  infirmity 
entered  into  it,  unguarded  anger,  blindness, 
many  things  doubtleBB,  which  it  were  a  bless- 
ing for  him  could  he  abolish  altogether.  But 
as  to  what  stood  in  sound  truth  and  the  word 
of  Qod  he  could  not  recant  it.  How  could 
he  1  *■  Gonfate  me,'  he  concluded, '  by  proob 
of  scripture  or  else  by  plain,  just  arguments. 
I  cannot  recant  otherwise,  £n*  it  is  neither 
safe  nor  prudent  to  do  aught  against  con- 
science. Here  stand  L  I  can  do  no  other  j 
God  aisist  me.'  " 

Let  the  supporters  of  the  cell,  the  cloister, 
the  indulgence,  the  Latin  service,  and  the 
breviary,  stand  up  and  answer  the  man  of  the 
Bible,  the  Protestant  champion,  the  faithful 
witness  of  Truth.  Let  the  puny  modem  re- 
vileiB  of  Luther,  who  won  their  yet  voung 
liberty,  stand  up,  and  they  will  sink  like  the 
snow  drift  under  the  blows  of  this  Malleus 
Hereticorum,  this  Son  of  the  pure  and  un- 
spotted Catholic  Church. 

No !  among  the  many  bene&ctors  to  earth 
Luther  certamly  ranks  among  the  chielest, 
and  the  "  s{deeny  Lutheran"  is  the  most  for- 
midable modem  opponent  to  Rome.  Any 
attempt,  however,  at  the  introducti(m  of  Lu- 
therantsm,  Calvinism,  or  any  other  appella- 
tions simply  derived  from  the  systematizing 
of  man  oa  the  purposes  of  God,  we  think  in- 
discr^t;  but  assuredly  to  abuse  Luther  .is 
both  ungrateful  and  ill  becominglthose  whose 
vet  young  liberty,  we  reassert,  is  an  heir- 
loom from  the  German  Professor,  and  even 


the  Hduat  of  Ouelph  cnpea^itS'  seat  cm  th» 
throne  of  these  realms  to  the  house  of  Luther^ 
He  was  the  giver  of  a  Protestant  successkm 
to  the  throne  of  these  realms.  The  Otzfbid 
party  can  never  be  an  influential  body  fov 
any  length  of  time :  they  will  not  be  withoui 
Uieir  useful  end  ^  they  will  direct  us  to  much 
of  what  is  excellent  in  a  difiereot  way  to  th9 
excdlency  of  the  age ;  tiiey  will  revive  a 
taste  for  time-honoured  antiquity,  bat  they 
must  not  imagine  that  senility  is  vrithout  ao«- 
companying  disadvantages.  Their  mcnrtific^- 
tion  of  tbe  body,  as  a  psychological  principle^ 
is  ridiculous,  amd  it  is  reported  th^  the  dis- 
tinguidied  wife  of  one  of  the  leaders  died 
through  denying  herself  in  sicknesB,  the  re- 
quisite comforts  to  ensure  a  return  of  health 
-^from  positive  bodily  discomfort  How 
many  removes  frt>m  Simon  Stylites  is  thid 
conduct!  The  character  of  their  leading 
writer  is  anything  but  amiable— r«  chilling 
concentration  of  university  pedantry  and  eo« 
clesiastical  pride.  The  biraops  never  can 
sui^xtft  them,  and  while  an  this  subject,  we 
do  most  deeply  regret  to  perceive,  in  all  re- 
cent appointments,  a  total  want  of  piety  as  a 
great  constituent  principle  of  choice  in  epis- 
copal sees.  The  Whigs,  of  course,  have 
nevex  claimed  to  possess  much  of  this  latter 
quality.  The  utter  absence  of  deep,  lone 
and  abstracted  principle  in  dignitaries  ap- 
pointed by  that  party  is  very  remarkable. 
Many  are  practical  men,  active  and  zealous 
in  their  respective  dioceses,  keeping  the 
business  of  them  well  going,  but  are  not  emi- 
nent for  their  piety. 

There  is  also  manifested  a  reckless  dispo- 
sition to  erect  churches,  to  push  them  into 
being,  and  then,  before  they  can  well  walk, 
to  nuJce  them  self-supporting.  This  is  a  vile 
mddero  innovation ;  our  wise  ancestors  never 
built  a  church  without  taking  good  heed  how 
it  was  to  be  supported.  The  consequences 
of  a  system  that  has  thrown  the  church  on 
the  voluntary  principle,  have  of  course  been 
proportionately  alarming.  Pew  rents,  a  most 
irregular  and  uncertain  income,  independent 
of  Uie  scandal  they  occasion,  and  their  ques- 
tionable justification  by  ancient  precedent, 
have  been  made  the  means  of  carrying  out 
the  system.  And,  though  it  is  unquestiona- 
bly trae  that  new  churches  are  no  sooner 
built  than  filled,  and,  further,  without  detri* 
ment  to  other  and  more  ancient  churches,  yet 
this  would  not  be  the  case  were  they  not 
suj^lied,  in  most  instances,  with  men  of  high 
talent  and  powerful  energy,  and  who  are 
made  subservient  to  a  pc^ular  pleasing  sy^ 
tern,  rather  than  to  a  religious  self-denying 
ecclesiastical  spirit  Of  coune,  these  teach- 
ers of  thepeoi»e  are,  to  a  great  extent,  tinged 
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with  a  love  of  pcnmluity  moit  filial  to  that 
•  ^irit  that  is  not  of  this  world.  But  still  the 
principle  has  been  one  well  constructed,  how- 
ever it  may  victimize  a  few  early  possessors 
of  these  benefices,  whose  lot  is  indeed  hard, 
for  they  have  to  maintain  their  novel  position, 
to  root  out  the  prejudices  of  old  parochial 
authorities,  and  to  raise  up  around  them  a 
class  of  devoted  servants  of  (rod,  that  will  not 
think  Mammon  ill  expended  on  the  service 
of  the  temple.  The  nation  generally,  must, 
however,  take  up  their  pontion,  demand  their 
supply  with  the  necessary  means  of  carrying 
(XL  devotional  exercises,  legislate  on  the  old 
parochial  church  estates,  sweep  them  into 
one  mass,  and  make  them  generally  applica- 
^  ble  for  the  purposes  of  the  people.  The  cor^ 
.  ruption  that  exists  in  the  management  of 
the  church  property,  throughout  the  entire 
country,  demands  the  interference  of  the 
legislature.  The  measure  is  accompanied 
with  great  difficulties,  but  England  requires  a 
'  complete  new  modification  of  parishes.  A 
system  ofiusion  here  would  be  accon^anied 
with  mighty  b^:iefits.  The  livings  are 
fldready  undergoing  some  change;  those  in 
the  gift  of  the  crown  are  at  present  augment- 
ing with  the  stalls  and  dean  and  chapter  pro- 
perty, which,  however  questionable  as  a  just 
act,  will,  we  trust,  lead  to  some  good.  But 
the  great  land-owners  must  be  called  on  to 
lend  their  aid,  and  patrons  of  livings  must  be 
prepared  to  step  forward  and  endow  the  new 
churches,  which  will  become,  eventually, 
even  a  matter  of  temporal  gain  to  them. 

With  this  healthy  and  extended  af^lica- 
tion  of  Protestantism  at  home — ^for  the  bulk 
of  the  people  will  now  have  the  power  to 
attend  divine  worship,  and  the  poor,  who 
have  been  somewhat  too  abundantly  allowed 
for  in  the  scheme  to  the  deprivation  of  the 
minister  and  to  the  placing  them  impoliticly 
too  much  in  the  eye  of  the  congregation  for 
their  faded,  worn  and  ragged  habiliments, 
cannot  complain  of  a  want  of  church  room. 
We  have,  further,  a  visible  extension  of  our 
pure  principles  of  Faith  in  all  quarters  of  the 
world.  Episcopacy  will  soon  be  established 
wherever  the  British  power  is  dominant. 
We  have  a  Bishop  of  Australasia;  Indian 
Bishops,  and  even  a  sort  of  Primate ;  the 
West  Indies  have  loag  enjoyed,  like  the 
East,  most  valuable  men  in  this  capacity. 
The  Canadas  are  equally  fortunate.  A 
Bishop  of  New  Zealand  will  shortly  leave 
England:  Australasia  will  be  equally  well 
looked  to  in  other  parts  besides  Sydney,  as 
indeed  her  wants  require — ^North,  South, 
East  and  West  Malta  and  the  Ionian  Isles 
will  also  constitute  a  fresh  nucleus  of  Pro- 
testantism that    will    soon   overpower    the 


Greek  IbUies  in  the  mi^  of  a  stronger  sjb^ 
tem.  Africa  will  pro^bly  meet  wiUi  simi- 
lar attention ;  a  foun4ation  is  laid  westward 
and  southwajrd.  The  enormous  increase  of 
English  possessions  brings  with  it,  nece^ 
sarily,  a  British  Church,  and  this  will  ere 
long  far  surpass  any  of  the  infirm  forces  of 
the  Vatican.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
has  now  changed  its  political  aspect  to  ano- 
ther, which  bids  fair  to  be  the  liMt  of  its  Pko- 
tean  transformations.  It  has  become  essen- 
tially radical,  and  is  now  attempting  to  com- 
bine its  canonized  absurdities  with  the  move- 
ment princii^e.  In  this  respect  it  has  fol- 
lowed in  practice  the  advice  of  one  whom  it 
repudiates  in  theory,  that  noisy,  £u:tioua, 
turbulent  demagmie,  the  idol  of  George 
Sand  and  Jeune  fVance — the  Abb5  de  L^ 
mennais.  But  this  will  never  be  endured. 
In  England,  O'Coonell  and  the  anti-Church 
party  are  likely  either  to  be  dropped  by  the 
W  bigs,  or  proh  pudor !  to  drop  them.  The 
present  cabinet  is  in  a  situation  that  cannot 
hold  long ;  and  though  we  are  not  among  tho 
alarmists,  or  among  those  who  think  it  likely 
that  a  dissolution  is  at  hand,  still  the  parlia- 
ment itself  must  become  defunct  in  three 
years,  at  the  frrthest  possible  period,  suppoa- 
ing  it  to  run  out,  which  it  never  is  allowed  to 
do.  The  Whigs  like  to  talk  in  this  style^  in 
order  to  shake  a  few  loose  Conservatives,  who 
are  afraid  of  their  seats ;  but  how  can  they 
dissolve  1  If  they  do  so  they  insure  a  com- 
fortable addition  to  their  opponents  of  at 
least  fifty,  with  which  opposition  they  could 
not  go  on  one  hour.  One  reason  for  no  dis- 
solution. Then,  supposing  the  Whigs,  in  the 
height  of  their  desperati6n,  to  rush  upcm  a 
dissolution,  this  is  not  to  be  done  without 
going  to  the  crown  to  give  good  reasons  for 
this  procedure,  and  for  the  exercise  of  this 
dangerous  experiment.  The  crown  would 
naturally  say,  that  its  high  powers  are  not  to 
be  trifled  with,  and  resist  any  attempt  to  em- 
barrass the  only  chance  of  a  permanent  ad- 
ministration. En^and  is  not  so  lost  as  to 
allow  of  her  highest  legislative  functions  being 
thus  trifled  with  and  abused.  No,  the  next 
parliament  seals  the  doom  of  the  O'Connell, 
the  Radical,  tlie  Roman  Catholic  party  in 
England.  They  have  placed  themselves 
with  the  movement,  and  by  the  movement 
thev  shall  perish.  It  had  better  become  the 
high  spirit  of  this  party  to  have  spumed  such 
association,  but  ^^/loscitur  e  sociis  "  applies  to 
them  in  Church  and  State.  They  may  work 
the  propaganda  fund,  they  may  determine  to 
exercise  it  on  England  as  they  do,  but  all 
their  forces  cannot  stem  the  irresistible  weight 
of  the  English  Clergy. 

While  there  remains  in  every  one  of  our 
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ten  thoaaand  paiithet  (and  they  are  twice 
ten  thousand  virtually),  a  gentleman  the  equal 
to  any  in  it  in  intelligence  and  station,  the 
aoperior  in  roost  to  all ;  while  the  parochial 
connection  is  maintained  as  it  is  by  the  con- 
stant ministration  of  the  Church,  with  its 
solemn  rites  and  serrices,  this  influence  will 
ever  be  dominant  in  the  land  and  to  it  all 
parties  must  tend.  The  true  Church  was 
strong  enough  in  ancient  day  to  resist  all 
attacks  fiom  vdthin,  and  even  to  endure  the 
schisms  and  heresies  of  Macedonius,  Anus, 
and  Socinius ;  and  the  British  Church  is  at 
present  assuredly  strong  enough,  even  when 
bearing  bishops  within  her  tainted  with 
the  leaven  of  this  last  heresiarch,  to  re- 
sist O'Connell  and  the  popedom  j  and  to 
more  than  mate  the  Salmonean  flashes  of 
Wiseman  by  the  thunder  from  heaven's  own 
artillery  of  truth,  wielded  by  Turton.  Gen- 
uine &utonism  is  now  the  element  of  the 
world.  All  races  are  destined  to  bow  to  the 
sons  of  Japhet.  ^^  («od  shall  enlaige  Japhet, 
and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem,  and 
Canaan  shall  be  his  servant,"  is  the  divine 
decree.  All  shows  that  the  Saxon  is  dwell- 
ing in  the  tents  of  the  Asiatic —all  indicates 
the  doomed  African  race  to  be  his  age-bound 
servant.  Power  rolls  on,  but  ever  westward, 
ever  amid  the  Saxon  stock;  and  if  even 
America  rise  to  a  higher  power,  it  is  but  the 
dominancy  of  the  same  principle.  Should 
Australasia  ever  work  into  the  scale  of  na- 
tions, and  the  elements  of  power,  this  is  but 
the  continuance  of  the  same  principle,  the 
ennobling  of  the  Saxon.  New  Zealand  will 
soon  receive  the  same  impress,  and  it  will  be 
a  glorious  race  when  the  finest  of  the  savage 
nations  unites  with  the  Saxxm  in  a  common 
strain.  The  elements  of  a  race  that  will 
probably  move  higher  still  will  then  be  in 
combination,  influencing  deeply  the  powers 
of  mortality,  and  by  their  agitation  producing 
a  world  renovation  from  hemisphere  to  hemi- 
sphere, from  England  to  her  antipodes.  And 
what  are  the  forces  that  can  withstand  these 
coming  events  with  such  shadows  before! 
The  Czar  is  fully  occupied  in  keeping  the 
barbarous  nations  ben^th  him  still  barbar^ 
ized,  the  oriental  empire  is  already  gone  to 
its  grave,  and  a  few  hundred  British  troops 
master  the  Padia  of  Egypt,  and  dictate,  when 
well  managed,  laws  to  the  Tartar  horde 
within  the  great  wall  of  Cbina.  Brahminist, 
Buddhist,  and  Mahometan  alike  bend  b^re 
the  Saxon  Protestant  And  do  we  hear  men 
talk  of  the  revival  of  Popery,  of  the  recur* 
rence  to  that  dissent  from  the  hi|h  principles 
of  Catholicism  1  Do  we  hear  of  its  progress  1 
The  following  eloquent  language  will  show 
that  if  it  be  in  progress  it  is  unquestionably 
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to  the  tomb: — '^ Popery  can  buUd  new  cha- 
pels :  welcome  to  do  so  to  all  lengths.  Po- 
pery cannot  come  back  any  more  than  Pk* 
ganisra  can,  which  also  still  lingers  in  some 
countries.  But  indeed  it  is  with  these  as 
with  the  ebbing  of  the  sea ;  you  look  at  the 
waves  oscillating  hither  and  thither  on  the 
beach  \  for  minutes  you  cannot  tell  how  it  is 
going;  look  in  half  an  hour  where  it  is;  look 
in  haljf  a  centuiy  where  your  Popehood  is  I 
Alas,  would  there  were  no  greater  danger  to 
our  Europe  than  the  poor  old  Pope's  revival. 
THOR  may  as  soon  try  to  revive.  And 
withal  this  oscillaticm  has  a  meanmg.  The 
poor  old  Popehood  will  not  die  away  entirely 
as  Thor  has  done  for  some  time  yet;  nor 
ought  it.  We  may  say  the  old  never  dies 
till  this  happen,  till  all  the  soul  of  good  that 
was  in  it  have  got  itself  transferred  into  the 
practical  new.  While  a  good  work  remains 
capable  of  being  done  by  the  Bomish  form ; 
or  what  is  inclusive  of  all,  while  a  pious  lift 
remains  capable  of  being  led  by  it,  just  so 
long,  if  we  consider,  will  this  or  the  other . 
human  soul  adopt  it,  go*about  as  a  living 
witness  of  it.  So  long  it  will  obtrude  itsetf 
on  the  eye  of  us  who  reject  it,  till  we  in  our 
practice  too  have  appropriated  whatsoever 
was  of  truth  in  it  Then,  but  also  not  till 
then,  it  will  have  no  charm  more  for  any 
man.  It  lasts  here  for  a  purpose."  And  aU 
these  forms  simply  last  for  a  purpose  for  that 
distant  period  when  the  catholic  harmony  of 
heaven  shall  still  all  discordant  notes  in 
sainted  peace.  But  there  are  two  denomi- 
nations, or  rather  there  is  one^  to  whose  re- 
formed puritv  all  must  arrive.  It  is  taunt* 
ingly  reproached  to  that  one  that  the  religion 
of  the  head  is  more  potent  in  her  than  the 
feelings  of  the  heart.  But  in  practice,  the 
deeds  of  her  children  refute  this  assertion ;  in 
universality  and  charity  she  is  not  exceeded ; 
she  b  not  equalled  by  any  existing  religious 
denomination.  The  ruling  forces  of  empire 
are  with  her,  and  however  reluctant  to  admit 
the  principle,  all  will  be  compelled  to  bow 
to  her  aristocracy  of  soul.  Her  truthful 
earnestness  must  be  successfuL 

**  Her  weapons,  like  the  sword 
Of  Michael  from  the  armoonr  of  God, 
Are  given  her  so  tempered  tuat  neither  Pope 
Nor  I'apist  can  resist  their  edge.' 

For  it  is  idle  to  call  her  the  religion  of  the 
head;  Protestantism  belongs  equally  to  the 
heart.  And  where,  in  rig£-rainded  persons^ 
are  heart  and  head  discordant  1  It  is  only 
in  the  madness  of  intellectual  strife,  and  not 
in  its  truth  and  soberness,  that  the  conclu^ 
sions  of  the  twain  are  at  issue.  The  sanctified 
reason  knows  its  just  bounds,  and  has  none 
of  that  "  vaulting  ambition  that  overleaps  it* 
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ielf."  It  18  then,  in  a  general  tendency  to 
auch  a  catholicity  of  sentiment  as  the  Bible 
-piescribesi  that  we  confide  for  the  world's 
complete  and  entire  renovation.  It  is  im- 
possible for  Protestants,  with  this  reprover  of 
evil  before  them,  not  to  bow  to  its  infellible 
tribunal.  The  cntfty  politician  may  attempt 
the  revival  of  the  opposite  system,  but  it  would 
require  a  host  of  doctrinaires  to  convince  us 
to  the  contrary.  ^  Roman  Catholicism,"  says 
the  author  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of 
our  article,  "  has  vanished  at  the  aspect  of 
civilisation.  It  is  undergoing  due  suffering 
for  the  evil  of  having  subjected  all  spiritual- 
ity to  its  views  of  temporal  aggrand^ment. 
It  is  gone."  Italy,  Austria,  Spain,  and  Ire^ 
land,  are  its  lingering  refuge.  It  is  only  in 
La  Coda  dell'  ifniverso,  with  this  Barebones 
assemblage,  that  it  holds  its  session.  Has  It 
contributed  to  modem  light  or  progress  1 
Has  it  aided  or  been  a  dead-weight  on  civili- 
sation %  Its  very  efforts  at  motion  are  they 
not  spasmodic  and  unnatural  1 

It  cannot  vralk  in  proportion  to  the  speed 
of  all  around  it.  It  is  dishonest  also.  Who 
is  there  in  the  present  Roman  Church  that 
believes  in  the  dictum  of  Gregory  IX. — 
"  There  is  only  one  name  in  the  world — ^the 
Pope.  He  only  can  bestow  the  investiture 
of  kings ;  all  princes  ought  to  kiss  his  feet. 
No  one  can  judge  him ;  his  simple  election 
makes  him  a  saint;  he  has  never  erred  ;  he 
never  will  err.  He  can  depose  kings,  and 
absolve  subjects  from  their  allegiance."  If 
this  is  disowned,  which  it  is  by  many  a  Ro- 
manist, why  is  not  a  council  called  to  make 
it  the  deed  of  all?  If  not,  is  the  Council  of 
Constance  that  negatives  infallibility,  or  the 
Council  of  Trent  that  asserted  and  denied  it, 
to  command  adhesion  1  Or  must  we  go  with 
the  Jansenist,  who  denies  infallibility  on  mat- 
ters of  &ct  absolutely,  and  simply  allows  of 
it  on  points  on  which  no  person  has  any  in- 
formation whatever  1  Is  this  a  system  to 
stand  in  modem  light  1  And  again,  though 
we  see  no  possible  objection  to  a  head  of  the 
Church,  as  we  have  stated,  yet  St.  Francois 
de  Sales  is  as  strongly  Protestant  in  feeling 
on  the  subject  as  any  of  the  reformed  faith. 

"  The  members  of  a  religious  body,"  says 
he,  "will  alwa^  be  enough  united  when 
they  shall  be  animated  with  the  like  spirit, 
when  they  shall  have  the  same  education, 
the  same  laws,  and  shall  all  keep  in  view  one 
common  end.  The  first  Christians,  who  were 
of  one  heart  and  one  spirit,  in  whatever  part 
of  the  world  they  had  rested,  would  have 
been  of  the  same  sentiments.  Love  would 
have  been  a  sufScient  bond  of  union.  Love, 
like  theiFB,  needs  not  necessarily  a  chief  head 
of  union.    A  religious  body  without  a  single 


head  may  have  its  inconveniences;  bnt  those 
who  have  one  sustain  numerous  impleasant* 
ries  also.  A  supreme  head,  if  corrupt,  rapid*- 
ly  spreads  that  corruption  among  the  mem* 
hers ;  whilst  the  same  vital  effects  do  not  fol- 
low when  a  bishop  or  inferior  pastor  fidli,  for 
then  all  do  not  fail  with  him." 

That  is  pretty  conclusive  firom  one  of  the 
Romanist  denomination,  and  it  is  now  time 
for  us,  having  thus  proceeded  to  greater 
length  than  we  intended,  to  close  by  investi** 
gating  a  few  firesh  points  in  the  great  progress 
of  ages.    Has  Romanism,  during  this  pro- 
gress, propagated    science  1      S^   sufflered 
numerous  valuid>le  discoveries  to  perish,  and 
simply  tended  those  &at  suited  her  selfish 
ends.    Has  she  raised  man  in  the  sphere  of 
common  manhood  1    Have  her  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  the  Roman  Catholic  exemplars,  done 
as  much  good  as  even  Plutarch's  %    It  is  with 
us  matter  of  doubt    What  has  been  her  &- 
mily  influenced    Cold,  chilling,  contracted. 
Setting  aside  ^e  hoHest^ies,  the  dearest  links 
of  connections,  lending  herself  to  every  sel^ 
ish  scheme  of  the  ambitious  parent ;  destroy- 
ing the  love  also  of  the  child  to  the  parent, 
the  parent  to  the  child ;  fixing  affections  on 
her  Roman  petrefections,  totally  abstracting 
kindly  sentiments,  and  appropriating  to  her- 
self, with  a  greedy  clutch,  the  possession  of 
house  after  house,  and  kingdom  after  kin^ 
dom ;  until  even  the  statute  of  mortmain  was 
drawn  across  her  giant  incursi<»s  on  property 
and  possessions.    On  the  manners  she  exer- 
cised no  beneficial  influence.     See  even  at- 
tempted to  contract  Dante  into   her  own 
dwarfish  dimensions ;  but  the  Nazarite  burst 
the  cords  of  Rome,  and  recorded  her  damn- 
ing off!ences  in  characters  that  will  never  die. 
Look,   however,  at  the  gloom  and  horrcM' 
which  she  imposed  on  that  master  mind.    As 
to  the  laws,  she  has  always  been  rebellious  to 
human  rule ;  never  giving  to  Csesar  the  things 
that  were  Cssar's ;  but  grasping  Caesar's  pos- 
sessions and  his  subjugated  realms. 

As  to  human  liberty,  her  offences  are  so 
foul  with  inquisitions,  torture,  auto-da-f^s, 
that  they  need  but  be  glanced  at.  Even  her 
Michael  Angelos,  her  Raphaels,  come  to  us, 
splendid  as  were  their  works,  vrith  the  terri- 
ble sense  of  the  moral  evil  by  which  even 
their  labours  on  St.  Peter's  were  maintained, 
by  the  soul-damning  indulgences  of  Tetzel. 
This  is  a  fearful  summary ;  and  the  evils  of 
Ph>testantism  can  never,  from  its  self-correct- 
ive principle,  reach  to  this  formidable  accu- 
mulation. It  is  at  least  allied  to  sound  phi- 
losophy and  pure  reascm ;  and  with  even  these 
secondary  guides,  her  steps  might  well  be 
steadied  fiom  ihe  fearfiil  lapses  of  the  sister 
community;  but  there  is  more  than  theee. 
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she  bean  within  herself  '^the  lamp  unto  her 
feet,  the  light  unto  her  paths."  Erery  ques- 
tion now  becomes  submitted  to  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  revealed  truth.  Even  were  her 
guides  to  fidl,  the  people  would  not ;  but  her 
guides  cannot  &il,  for  the  jpower  of  their  sys- 
tem works  efiectiuilly  withm  them. 

A  Church  that  derives  its  power  fiom  the 
divine  oracles,  and  consults  them  fyr  its 
course  and  way,  that  seeks  to  obtain  of  them 
the  great  truth,  will  never  want  that  aid  and 
assistance  that  is  promised  to  honest  endea- 
vour and  manly  purpose.  But  a  Church 
that  derives  her  power  from  other  and  ques- 
tionable sources,  that  has  bound  herself  up  in 
an  iron  hood  of  infidHbility,  that  quietly  per- 


nuts  the  acts  of  demons  to  be  termed  her 
acts,  must  be  prepared  to  abide  the  fearM 

demands  of  an  enlightened  age,  the  inquisitioia 
of  the  sons  of  knowledge.  If  she  be  found 
wanting  in  the  constitoents  of  a  true  Church,. 
— if  she  be  £iund  unequal  to  describe  her  own 
true  power, — ^if  she  be  detected  iwaiTni'iig 
false  elements  of  it,  and  making  a  totally 
wrong  estimate  of  ite  extent, — if  she  be  ar- 
rested with  a  lie  in  her  r^ht  hand,  she  must 
be  prepared  to  meet  the  brunt  of  a  shock  that 
has  been  concentrating  its  force  for  many  an 
age,  and  powerfiil  indeed  must  she  stand,  if 
she  can  t^ide  the  issue,  and  not  sink  front 
the  earth  as  Smyrna  and  Laodicea. 


CRITICAL    SKETCHES 


OF    KECBNT    CONTINSNTAL    PUBLICATIONS. 


Art.  X. — 1.  F.W.RetmerjMtitAiilungen 
von  und  uber  Croethe^  aus  mundlichen 
nnd  Bchrifilichen  Quellen,  (F.  W. 
Reimer,  Communications  of  and  con- 
cerning Goethe,  from  oral  and  written 
Sources.)     Berlin.     1840. 

2.  Johann  Heinrich  Merck^  tin  Dtnkmdl 
herausgegeben  von  Dr.  Adolf  Stahr. 
(Memoir  of  J.  H.  Merck.  By  Dr.  A. 
Stahr.)     Oldenburg.     1840. 

Wb  have  classed  these  two  books  togeth- 
er, as  the  intentions  of  their  authors  in 
publishing  them  were  similar  ;  Dr.  Reim- 
er, entering  the  list^  highly  indignant  at 
the  violent  and  often  unjust  accusations 
of  the  younger  German  writers  against 
Goethe  ;  Dr.  Stahr,  to  rescue  from  obli- 
vion the  memory  of  a  remarkable  man, 
supposed  to  be  the  original  from  whom 
Goethe  took  many  features  of  his  Mephis- 
topheles.  We  think  the  latter  has  been 
more  successful  in  his  attempts,  and  it  is 
not  a  little  singular  that  a  man  like  Merck, 
who  exercised  considerable  influence 
over  the  illustrious  men  who  shed 
such  lustre  upon  the  city  of  Weimar, 
should  have  remained  unknown  amidst 
such  a  book-writing  people  as  the  Ger- 
mans. This  ignorance  is  such,  that  we 
have  sought  his  name  in  vain  amongst  the 


novelty-loving  volumes  of  the  numerous 
Conversations-Lexicons. 
'  Another  volume  on  Goethe,  we  think 
we  hear  some  of  our  readers  exclaim. 
Yes,  gentle  reader,  and  a  goodly  octavo 
of  five  hundred  pages,  marked,  moreover, 
Vol.  L,  and  how  many  are  to  follow,  de- 
ponent knoweth  not.  The  author  was  in- 
timately acquainted  with  Goethe,  lived 
in  his  house  for  years,  and  was  consulted 
by  the  poet  in  the  composition  or  publi- 
cation of  most  of  his  works  during  this 
long  period.  When  we  add  that  he  Dears* 
the  character  of  an  honest  and  truth-lov- 
ing man,  we  have  said  quite  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  interest  with  which  we 
opened  the  work.  It  is  with  reluctance 
that  we  feel  ourselves  compelled  to  state, 
that  it  has  hardly  equalled  our  expecta- 
tions. Goethe  was  a  great  man  as  wall 
as  a  distinguished  poet,  and  the  best  proof 
of  this  is,  the  magical  influence  which  he 
exercised  upon  all  who  came  within  his 
sphere.  To  this  many  of  the  most  emi- 
nent men  of  Germany  will  willingly  bear 
witness.  Among  the  most  enthusiastic 
of  his  admirers  is  Dr.  Eckerman,  whose  in- 
teresting conversations  with  Goethe  need 
no  recommendation  from  us,  as  they  are 
doubtless  in  the  hands  of  all  German 
scholars. 
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The  work  before  us  is  of  a  different  na- 
tnre.  Dr.  Aeimer,  instead  of  giving  us 
his  own  reminiscences  of  Goethe  (which 
however  we  hope  he  will  do  on  a  future 
occasion),  has  unfortunately  adopted  a 
polemical  tone  of  no  ordinary  severity. 
We  say  unfortunately,  not  that  we  would 
blane  him  for  the  feelings  which  he  enter- 
tains on  this  subject ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  highly  honourable  to  him  ;  but 
it  was  incumbeot  upon  him  to  maintain 
the  position  which  he  had  taken  up  by 
other  arguments  than  by  quotations  from 
Goethe's  works,  for  it  is  in  these  that  its 
chief  merit  consists,  and  the  student  who 
is  not  deeply  read  in  some  of  the  less 
known  works  of  the  poet,  will  find  in  the 
volume  before  us  an  interesting  collection 
of  table  talk. 

That  there  has  been  a  growing  spirit  of 
opposition  to  Goethe,  which  has  not  hesi- 
tated to  attack  his  character  in  a  manner 
which  must  give  pain  to  every  well-wish- 
er to  the  Germans,  we  are  compelled  to 
adinit.  Yet  we  think  it  would  have  been 
wiser  in  Dr.  Reimer  not  to  have  taken  up 
the  cudgels  on  behalf  of  his  friend  and 
]Satron,  but  to  have  left  it  to  time  and  the 
influence  of  his  own  best  defence,  his 
works.  For  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
conducted  his  cause  will  convince  no  one, 
and  excite  still  more  violently  the  pas- 
sions of  party  spirit.  As  we  do  not  recol- 
lect to  have  seen  this  reaction  against 
Goethe  taken  notice  of.  by  our  critics,  we 
shall  say  a  few  words  upon  the  subject. 

We  believe  that  the  higher  and  more 
philosophical  writers  among  the  Germans 
still  look  upon  Goethe  with  the  venera- 
tion which  during  his  lifetime  he  univer- 
sallv  commanded.  The  Berlin  Academy 
held  a  special  sitting  this  year  in  honour 
of  the  poet's  birth-day,  a  fact  which  may 
deserve  mention,  should  Dr.  Reimer's 
ominous  chapter  on  the  faults  of  his  coun- 
trymen reach  a  second  edition.  But  the 
periodical  literature  is  mostly  in  the  hands 
of  younger  men,  with  the  exception  of 
Wolfgang  Menzel,  whose  antipathy  to 
Goethe  almost  equals  in  violence  his  pa- 
triotic hatred  of  the  French.  The  light 
and  frivolous  tone  in  which  many 'of  these 
spurned  the  dead  lion,  was  well  calculat- 
ed to  excite  the  indignation  of  Dr.  Reim- 
er, and  he  prefixed  to  his  volume  the  fol- 
lowinff  words  from  Bidpai,  '^  For  it  is 
said,  that  he  who  withholdeth  a  testimo- 
ny for  the  dead,  shall  be  scourged  with 
scourges  of  fire  at  the  day  of  the  resur- 
rection," We  turned  eagerly  to  the  chap- 
ter on  Patriotism,  (Deui9chheii)j  and  re- 
gretted not  to  find  it  more  satisfactory, 


for  this  we  suspect  to  be  the  chief  reason 
for  the  violent  opposition,  the  insnlttng 
remarks  heaped  upon  Goethe's  memory, 
that,  living  at  a  period  during  which  the 
French  Kevolution  and  Buonaparte's 
usurpation  reduced  Germany  to  the  low- 
est depth  of  degradation,  he  has  nowhere 
exhibited  a  feeling  such  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  a  leader  among  the  people. 
True,  he  was  a  poet  and  not  a  man  of  ac-  ' 
tion,  but  Dr.  Reimer  has  not  given  us  any 
proof  of  Goethe's  feelings  on  this  subject, 
even  in  private  conversation.  If  he  be  in 
possession  of  any  such,  we  would  respect* 
fully  submit  that  it  is  his  imperative  duty 
to  make  them  public.  For  although  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  an  event  which 
changed  the  condition  of  the  continent 
must  have  deeply  affected  a  mind  like 
Goethe's,  yet  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  secondary  works,  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  produced  such  an  inopression  as 
might  have  been  expected.  Fichte  was  a 
man  of  science,  and  the  courage  with 
which  he  delivered  his  '^  Speeches  to  the 
German  Nation,"  at  a  time  when  his  voice  , 
was  drowned  by  the  noise  of  French 
drums  in  the  streets  of  Berlin,  will  ren- 
der his  name  immortal,  when  little  or  no- 
thing of  his  philosophical  system  will  be 
remembered.  Since  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo, the  German  mind  has  taken  a  more 
practical  direction,  and  the  literature  of 
the  day,  although  trammelled  by  the  fet- 
ters of  the  censorship,  becomes  more  and 
more  mixed  up  with  politics.  It  is  not 
therefore  surprising  that  the  restless  long* 
ing  spirit,  the  political  complexion  of  the 
younger  writers,  should  feel  discontented 
with  the  plastic  repose  that  pervades  the 
works  of  Goethe.  As  party  spirit  is  sel- 
dom just,  so  we  find  a  host  of  scribblers, 
and  some  writers  of  note  too,  denying 
him  the  place  to  which  he  is  unquestiona- 
bly entitled.  But  we  doubt  not  that  in 
time  the  fierce  attacks  will  subside,  and 
that  when  he  shall  have  been  longer  num- 
bered with  the  dead,  the  clouds  of  party 
vision  will  disperse,  and  he  will  a^ain  en- 
joy the  undivided  admiration  of  his  coun- 
trymen. It  is  no  small  proof  of  a  noble 
character  that  in  his  voluminous  works 
and  the  numerous  collections  of  letters  to 
and  from  him,  nothing  mean  or  ungener- 
ous, nothing  positive,  has  been  advanced 
against  him.  The  charges  are  merely  ne- 
gative ;  his  antagonists  and  deprecators 
can  only  assert  Uiat  he  did  not  express 
such  sentiments  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. We  hear  not  a  word  of  a  want 
of  patriotism  proved  against  him. 
Man  can  oiJy  work  m  the  sphere  allotted 
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to  bim,  and  the  more  clearly  defined  that 
sphere  is,  the  less  right  we  have  to  require 
that  he  shall  be  equally  great  in  those  regions 
which  his  tutelaiy  genius  warns  him  not  to 
enter.  Goethe  has  over  and  over  again  told 
us,  and  we  believe  it  was  a  peculiarity  which 
he  inherited  from  his  mother,  that  it  was  his 
custom  to  put  aside  whatever  was  disagreea- 
ble or  intolerable  to  him,  and  we  think  this 
remark  more  serviceable  to  him  than  the 
vague  observations  by  which  Dr.  Seimer  ex- 
cuses his  silence  by  alleging  his  delicate  po- 
sition as  a  minister,  &e. 

One  of  the  most  successful  chapteis  of  the 
work  is  that  relating  to  Bettina  von  Amim, 
the  celebrated  heroine  of  Goethe's  Conea 
pondence  with  a  Child.  This  lady  had  en- 
couraged and  doubtless  entertained  the  belief 
that  many  of  Groethe's  sonnets,  and  of  the 
most  interesting  compositions  of  his  later 
years,  were  inspired  by  her  letters ;  and  we 
well  recollect  the  astonishment  which  we 
felt,  that  a  young  lady  should  thus  step  in 
between  Goethe  and  his  high  renown.  Dr. 
Reimer  somewhat  rudely  destroys  the  halo 
which  had  surrounded  the  Child. 

*'  Another  work"  (in  the  preceding  chapter  he 
had  cautioned  the  reader  against  considering 
Falk*8  little  volume  as  authentic)  **  has,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  ignorant,  injured  him  whom  it  was 
intended  to  exalt,  inasmuch  as  it  not  only  expos- 
ed him  to  ungrounded  reproaches  of  coldness 
and  Wdness  of  heart,  but  threatened  to  dimin- 
ish or  destroy  his  claim  to  genius,  the  originali- 
ty of  the  finest  compositions  of  his  later  years, 
the  Sonnets  and  the  Divan.  This  was  Goethe's 
Correspondence  with  a  Child.    .    .    .'* 

**  When  Goethe  pubUshed  his  autobiography, 
under  the  title  of  Fiction  and  Truth  {Dichtung 
und  Wahrheit)^  he  meant  to  say,  it  was  the  veu 
of  fiction  in  the  hand  of  truth.  Truth  was 
the  body,  fiction  the  dress,  the  frame  that 
inclosed  a  real  picture.  In  the  correspon- 
*  dence,  fiction  is  the  principal  subject,  round 
which  the  authoress  nas  occasionally  hung  a 
frame.  The  whole  is,  in  one  word,  a  romance 
which  borrows  from  reality  time,  place,  and 
circumstances;  but  the  herome  is  in  imaginary, 
more  in  fantastic  than  real«  love  with  Goethe ; 
sometimes  scolds  and  quizzes  him,  sometimes 
plays  at  love  with  himi  and  feigns  nocturnal 
visits,  promenades,  and  cloak-scenes  with  him. 
.  .  .  He  bears  with  her  as  with  a  child,  as 
it  was  his  wont,  out  of  common  gratitude  to 
bear  with  inconvenient  people,  if  they  did  not 
go  too  &r,  and  then  to  hastily  break  m-  such  a 
connecUon." — {Works^  p.  [47.) — pp.  31,  32. 

It  must  be  confessed,  in  the  exposition 
which  follows,  Dr.  Reimer  does  not  treat 
the  lady  with  great  politeness,  although 
he  does  justice  to  her  extraordinary 
talents.  Already,  in  1807,  in  Goethe's 
house,  she  complained  to  Beimer,  of  the 
coldness  of  Goethe's  behaviour  to  her. 


Our  author  then  proves  by  those  stubborn 
things,  dates,  that  many  of  the  sonnets 
were  not  addressed  to  nor  written  under 
the  inspiration  of  her  magic  pen.  How 
then  could  Bettina  delude  herself  into  such 
a  strange  supposition  % 

**As  to  the  scmnets  which  Bettina  &ond/</e 
assumes  to  have  been  composed  and  addressed 
to  her,  they  were  neither  written /or  her  nor  to 
her;  it  is  possible  that  Goethe  may  have  sent 
her  some  of  them,  as  he  willingly  communicat- 
ed his  newest  compositions  to  his  friends.  He 
even  writes  once  to  Bettina  and  tells  her  she 
may  consider  the  enclosed  sonnet  as  "Addressed 
to  herself,  because  he  has  nothing  better  to  say. 
But  he  neither  took  nor  borrowed  his  subject 
from  her,  to  restore  it  to  her  in  poetic  forms. 
Goethe^s  fancy  and  heart  could  not  be  so  poor 
in  his  sixtieth  year  that  he  was  obliged  to  bor- 
row his  feelings  from  Bettina,  to  put  them  into 
verse,  as  the  Greek  Hypophetes  did  the  inspired 
natural  sounds  of  the  somnambulant  Pythian 
priestess.  The  subject  is  taken  elsewhere,  and 
many  of  the  circumstances  mentioned  in  the 
sonnets  cannot,  from  time  and  place,  as  well  as 
other  circumstances,  refer  at  all  to  Bettina." — 
pp.  34,  35. 

**  The  numerous  admirers  and  worshippers  of 
the  immortal  child  ^  will  of  course  consider  my 
confessions  as  mere  blasphemies,  but  mindful  of 
my  motto,  I  could  only  write  as  and  what  I  know. 
Others  may  think  of  them  as  they  please,  I  say 
only,  dixi  et  salvavi  animam  meam." — p.  38. 

"  Out  of  gratitude  for  Bettina's  attachment  to 
his  mother,  for  the  communications  which  she 
received  from  her  respecting  his  childhood  and 
the  history  of  his  youth,  without  which  Goethe 
could  not  have  begun  his  Autobiography,  but 
certainly  likewise  in  memory  of  Bettina's  beau- 
tiful m^other,  in  whose  company  he  had  passed 
many  happy  hours,  in  the  house  of  Madame  de 
la  Roche,  from  all  these  motives  he  allowed  her 
to  follow  her  own  humours,  whether  natural  or 
studied,  found  pleasure  in  her  genial,  although 
odd,  clever  ana  fantastic  character ;  bore  with 
equanimity  her  caresses  and  whims,  and  as  it 
could  only  be  question  of  a  paternal,  not  pas- 
sionate return,  what  could  he  do  for  so  much 
mirth  and  attention,  but  occasionally  give  her 
some  pleasure  with  such  poetic  sweetmeats  as 
he  happened  to  have  at  hand,  a  fresh  flower,  a 
juicy  piece  of  firuit  from  his  poetic  garden,  as 
if  they  were  made  and  grown  tor  her.  But  this 
was  ail.  if  she  required  more  or  went  so  fiir 
as  to  be  troublesome  to  him,  he  could  not,  as 
he  himself  confesses,  do  otherwise  than  break 
off  the  connection,  and  that  she  was  trouble- 
some to  him  with  her  passionateness,  Bettina 
herself  allows,'*— pp.  39, 40. 

We  doubt  n*^t  that  this  is  the  true  state 
of  the  case,  and  fortunately  Bettina's  genius 
can  bear  the  blow,  although  a  few  bios- 
some  may  fall  from  the  wreath  of  glory 
with  which  her  blind  admirers  have 
crowned  her. 

Dr.  Reimer  has  devoted  a  long  chapter 
to  Goethe's    personal    appearance ;    we 
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need  not  dwell  upon  it,  all  who  have  seen 
him  will  acknowledge  the  jastice  of  Na- 
poleon's ohservation,  c^est  un  homme.  The 
leading  features  in  Goethe's  character 
are  to  he  found  in  his  works.  Far  from 
being  reserved,  he  was  the  most  conunu* 
nicative  of  men.  Schiller  tells  him  to  his 
face  **  that  he  is  made  to  be  inherited  and 

glundered  by  others  during  his  life,  as 
as  often  happened,  and  would  happen 
still  more  frequently,  if  people  only  knew 
their  own  advantage  better.  It  is  the  fash- 
ion to  call  him  interested,  and  yet  he 
says  of  liimself  ^^  to  be  disinterested  in 
everything,  most  disinterested  in  love  and 
friendship,  was  my  greatest  delight,  my 
maxim,  my  practice." — (FForAw,  xxvi,  p. 
291.)  Dr.  Reimer's  volume  contains 
many  proofs  that  this  was  not  an  idle 
boast. 

The  long  chapter  on  religiousness 
would  lead  us  far  beyond  all  reasonable 
limits.  Those  who  have  studied  Goethe 
diligently  will  know  what  to  think  of  his 
religious  opinions,  and  it  would  require  a 
volume  to  make  them  intelligible  to 
others.  Our  principal  object  ifi  to  place 
before  the  English  reader  the  present 
state  of  public  opinion  in  Germany  re- 
specting their  great  poet,  nor  have  we  heard 
that  his  countrymen  have  found  his  reli- 
gious opinions  repulsive,  whatever  objec- 
tions might  be  advanced  by  many  reli- 
gious and  excellently  meaning  persons  at 
home.  We  could,  however,  have  wished, 
that  the  anecdote  of  the  Anseres  Christi- 
colcB  (p.  393,)  on  which  Dr.  Reimer  seems 
to  look  back  with  some  complacency,  had 
been  omitted ;  it  is  frivolous,  to  say  the 
best  of  it,  and  our  author  has  attached  too 
much  importance  to  what  was  doubtless  a 
mere  joke. 

Our  readers  will  be  able  to  gather  our 
opinion  of  the  work  before  us  from  what 
we  have  said,  and  we  shall  now  conclude 
our  observations  by  a  few  short  remaiks 
upon  Dr.  Stahr's  life  of  Merck. 

This  remarkable  man  was  first  known 
to  the  public  by  Goethe's  remarks  on  him 
in  his  Autobiography,  in  which  Dr.  Stahr 
complains  that  the  poet  has  not  done  just- 
ice to  his  fiieod.  He  was  however  al- 
most totally  forgotten  until  his  name  was 
honourably  mentioned  in  one  of  the  nu- 
merous publications  of  letters  to  and  from 
Goethe,  &c.    Bottiger  of  Dresden,  with  a 

Setty  love  of  scandal,    has  not   spared 
ferck,  but  this  is  a  misfortune  that  may 
be  easily  borne,  as  his  journal,  which  his 
own  son  had  the  want  of  taste  to  publish,  | 
does  not  speak  more  favourably  of  any  of 


the  great  men  of  his  time.    The 

Ehy  of  Merck  remains  to  be  written,  for 
^r.  Stahr's  book  although  valuable,  exhi- 
bits more  of  collectanea  than  finished  and 
connected  description.  His  appreciatioii 
of  Goethe,  before  he  became  distinguish- 
ed, proves  his  penetration;  his  just  al- 
though sometimes  severe  criticisms  on 
the  works  which  Goethe  submitted  to  him 
in  manuscript,  mark  his  taste  and  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment.  The  varie* 
ty  and  versatility  of  his  talents  is  extraor- 
dinary, equally  so  the  influence  which  he 
exercised  over  all  around.  The  Duchess 
Amelia,  the  mother  of  Karl  August,  the 
celebrated  friend  of  Goethe,  was  much  at- 
tached to  him.  She  had  paid  several 
visits  to  the  Rhine  in  his  company,  and 
thus  writes  to  him,  Aug.  14,  1778,  after 
one  of  these  tript 


*<  Never  shall  I  forget  the  eoodness  of  Provi- 
dence in  giving  me  a  friend  like  yourself,  who 
in  such  strange  and  oppressing  circumstances 
remains  true  to  his  heart  and  to  his  belief  in 
troth  andgoodqess ;  inclosing  these  in  the  depths 
of  his  heart  and  bearing  with  courage  the  will 
of  the  Lord."— p.  97. 

Her  illustrfous  son  writes  to  him  in  the 
same  strain  of  enthusiasm* 

"  The  purport  of  my  letter,  dear  Merck,"  says 
the  duke,  "  is  like  a  whetstone  to  pure  Darm- 
stadt steel,  to  excite  sparks.  I  am  in  the  worst 
letter-writing  humour  in  the  world,  and  am  so 
spoiled  by  receiving  good  letters  from  you  that 
I  can  hardly  live  without  them.** 

That  he  owed  this  favour  to  his  manly 
character,  his  knowledge  of  mankind  and 
his  social  qualities,  and  not  to  servile  flat- 
tery, is  evident  from  a  letter  of  Goethe's 
to  Wieland,  in  which  after  requesting 
Merck  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of 
the  hereditary  Prince  of  Darmstadt,  he 
begs  him  ^^  to  lay  aside  some  of  his  usual 
reserve  with  princes,  and  to  be  as  open 
and  natural  with  him  as  the  prince  by  his 
behaviour  might  encourage." 

Goethe's  mother,  an  excellent  judge  of 
character,  called  Merck  her  dear  son,  and 
the  list  of  his  correspondents  includes  the 
names  of  many  celebrated  contempora- 
ries, among  others  those  of  the  travellers 
Banks  and  Forster.  At  a  later  period  he 
devoted  himself  to  natural  philosophv. 
Osteology  and  mineralogy,  particularly 
antediluvian  fossils,  attracted  his  atten* 
tion,  .and  his  valuable  collection  was 
bought  after  his  death  by  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Darmstadt  and  forms  the  principal  part 
of  the  museum  of  that  city.    His  rest- 
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less  spirit  Wft8  not  RatiBfied  with  this ;  he 
estahUahed  a  manufactory,  a  bleaching 
ground  and  a  printing  office.  These  nu- 
merous undertakings,  too  much  at  atoy 
time  for  one  man  however  active,  proved 
Tuinotts,  and  Merck  put  an  end  to  his  own 
existence.  It  was  found  after  his  death, 
however,  that  his  affairs  wer^  not  so  bad 
as  he  had  feared,  and  the  dread  of  a  de- 
ficit in  the  public  chest  intrusted  to  him 
was  unfounded,  as  there  remained  a  sur- 
plus. The  latter  half  of  the  work  consists 
of  selections  from  his  contributions  to  the 
literature  of  the  time. 


Art.  XI.— Dte  Gunderode.  Zwei  Theiie. 
(Gttnderode.  Two  volumes.)  Grdn- 
berg  and  Leipsic.     1840. 

Bettina  von  Amin,  the  heroine  of  the 
"  Correspondence  of  Goethe  with  a  child," 
has  here  published  the  letters  which 
passed  some  thirty  years  ago  between 
herself  and  the  friend  whose  tragical 
death,  in  a  letter  to  Goethe's  mother, 
forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of 
the  first  named  work.  As  we  have 
thought  it  our  duty,  in  our  notice  of  Dr. 
Reimer's  work  on  Goethe  in  our  present 
number,  to  ^ive  some  extracts  from  the 
chapter  in  iK'hich  he  speaks  of  '*  the  im- 
mortal child,"  although  our  remarks  may 
have  given  ofTence  to  her  admirers,  we 
gladly  avail  ourselves  of  the  contempora- 
neous appearance  of  the  work  before  us  to 
do  justice  to  the  real  merits  of  this  dis- 
tin^ished  lady.  • 

Whatever  objections  may  be  advanced 
against  the  matter-of-fact  truth  of  the 
form  in  which  she  has  chosen  to  give  to 
the  public  her  celebrated  correspondence 
with  Goethe,  we  ought  not  to  omit  the 
circumstance  that  even  according  to  Dr. 
Beimer's  own  showing  it  was  possible  for 
Bettina  to  suppose  that  some  of  the  son- 
nets  were  composed  by  Goethe  for  her. 
There  may  have  been  some  self-delusion, 
we  confess,  but  then  it  was  not  so  very  un- 
natural in  an  enthusiastic  girl  of  fiftee  n  or 
sixteen.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  she  is  a  woman  of  e  mi- 
nent  genius.  Her  extraordinary  talent  in 
grouping  everything  that  comes  before 
her  into  a  poetic  picture,  the  rich  flow  of 
her  somewhat  too  fantastical  imaginatio  n, 
her  cheerful  and  happy  humours,  her 
soundness  of  judgment,  except  when  she 
willingly  gives  way  to  wanton  caprice, 
form  a  union  of  qualities  but  seldom  found 
in  the  same  person. 


There  is  in  truth  much  in  the  volumes 
before  us  which  we  could  have  dispensed 
with,  and  wc  venture  with  all  due  polite- 
ness to  whisper  our  opinion  that  they 
would  have  been  improved  by  being  cur- 
tailed  one-half.  For  with  characteristic 
inconsistency,  soon  after  pronouncing 
with  all  the  positiveness  which  becomes 
a  young  lady,  her  hatred  of  philosophy 
and  philosophical  dissertations,  she  fa- 
vours us  with  awfully  long  diatribes, 
which,  if  not  philosophy,  we  suppose 
were  meant  for  it.  The  great  defect  of 
the  work  indeed  consists  in  "^hese  at- 
tempts to  reduce  to  language,  and  express 
with  clearness,  subjects  which  have  de- 
fied the  unassisted  powers  of  reason  from 
the  beginning  of  creation  to  the  present 
day.  But  when  leaving  these  unfathoma- 
ble depths,  she  returns  to  real  life^  and 
pictures  nature,  men  and  things  in  her 
own  peculiar  and  forcible  style,  we  are 
irresistibly  attracted  by  the  charms  of 
her  eloquence  and  her  quickness  of  per- 
ception. It  is  true  she  does  play  the  mad- 
cap occasionally,  and  clambers  up  rocks 
and  ruins  in  a  most  unaccountable  man- 
ner. Her  letters  display  too  a  laudable 
contempt  of  punctuation  and  postscript, 
which  occasionally  bear  the  same  propor- 
tion to  the  body  of  the  letter  as  Mr.  O' 
Gonnell  does  to  his  tail.  Well :  every 
one  to  his  taste ;  we  would  rather  have 
half-a-dozen  such  works,  although  there 
may  be  a  spice  of  romance  in  their  com- 
position, than  a  score  of  books  written 
according  to  critical  rule  and  measure. 
And  if  there  should  be  any  German  scholar 
who  has  not  yet  become  acquainted  with 
Bettina  von  Arnim,  we  are  sure  he  will 
thank  us  for  the  present  introduction. 


Art.  XI  I. — Viiiorta  •dccorombona.  Ein 
Roman  in  funf  Buchern^  von  Ludwig 
Tieck.  Zwei'  Bundt^  Zioeiie  ^uflagSj 
mil  einem^nhange,  ( Vittoria  Accorom- 
bona.  A  Romance  in  five  Books,  by 
Ludwig  Tieck.  Two  Volumes,  Second 
Edition,  with  an  Appendix.)  Breslau, 
1841. 

The  extravagant  applause  bestowed 
upon  this  work,  the  blind  enthusiasm  of 
many  of  the  German  critics  (although  for- 
tunately some  of  the  more  recent  reports 
take  a  juster  viewof  it),Bndthe  remarka- 
ble sentiments  contained  in  it,  have  in- 
duced us  to  make  a  few  observations, 
which  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the 
English  public. 
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The  professed  object  of  TieeV  in  the 
Tolumes  before  us  was  to  rescue  the  memo- 
ry of  Vittoria  from  the  cahimnies  (?)  of 
the  English  dramatic  Webster,  in  his  play 
of  the  White  Devil,  or  the  tragedy  of 
Faulo  Giordano  Ursini,  Duke  of  Braccia- 
no,  with  the  Life  and  death  of  Vittoria 
Accorombona,  the  fafaious  Venetian  cour- 
tesan.* As  the  materials  for  this  purpose 
tfre  somewhat  scanty,  the  novelist  was 
naturally  driven  to  his  own  mind  for  re- 
sources,  and  herein  consists  one  of  the  in- 
congruities of  the  work,  that  he  has  made 
his  characters  of  the  middle  ages  speak 
the  sentiments  of  the  nineteenth.  This  of 
itself  is  no  small  objection,  but  he  has 
made  his  work,  as  we  shall  see,  a  vehicle 
for  disseminating  opinions,  which  had  for- 
merly been  the  favourite  topics  of  some 
younger  writers  in  his  native  country,  but 
which  even  these  had  gradually  abandon- 
ed. In  many  respects  the  action  of  the 
romance  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
drama.  We  will  not  drag  the  reader 
through  the  crowd  of  worthless  characters 
that  appear  and  disappear  at  random.  A 
hypocritical  pope  who  had  passed  his  life 
in  stooping  to  look  for  the  keys  of  St. 
Peter,  which  he  found  at  last,  a  lustful 
cardinal  who  proposes  to  a  mother  the 
dishonour  of  her  own  daughter,  a  lawless 
nobility  in  league  with  cruel  and  triumph- 
ant banditti,  form  the  principal  features  of 
society,  or  rather  anarchy  in  Rome  at  the 
period  of  which  we  are  treating.  The 
mother  of  Vittoria  and  of  her  two  broth- 
ers lives  at  Tivoli,  devoted  to  the  edu- 
cation of  her  children.  The  dangers 
of  the  times  force  her  to  take  refuge 
in  Rome,  where  her  daughter  marries  the 
insignificant  Peretti,  nephew  to  Cardinal 
M onrnlto,  afterwards  pope.  Vittoria,  cele- 
brated for  her  beauty  and  accomplish- 
ments, becomes  the  centre  of  attraction, 
and  an  introduction  to  her  house  is  ea- 
gerly  sought  by  wits  and  men  of  learning. 
Amongst  others,  a  stranger  who  leads  a 
wandering  life  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bome,  is  introduced.  Of  stately  form, 
although  no  longer  in  the  bloom  of  youth, 
the  care  bestowed  by  the  author  soon 
points  him  out  as  likely  to  bo  the  hero  of 
the  tale.  His  character  does  not  display 
any  peculiar  marks  of  greatness,  of  which 
therefore  the  reader  is  made  sensible  by 
the  persevering  reflections  of  the  author. 
This  personage  proves  to  be  the  Duke  of 
Bracciano,  who  at  this  convtrstUione  at 
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the  Peretti'a  h«ar8  from  a  thoaghtlen 
secretary  of  his  brother-in-law's,  the 
reigning  Duke  of  Florence,  a  atory  highly 
injurious  to  the  reputation  of  his  wife, 
who,  by  the  bye,  he  himself  abandons  to 
indulge,  it  would  seem,  a  truant  disposi* 
tion.  The  Duke  returns  to  Florence,  in- 
vites his  consort  to  a  country-seat,  and 
after  removing  her  attendants,  strangles 
her.  His  subsequent  behaviour  is  full  of 
hypocrisy.  He  pretends  a  sorrow  which 
imposes  upon  none,  and  invents  a  fic- 
titious account  of  her  sudden  death.  Yet 
Tieck  after  this  represents  him  as  a  glo- 
rious, and,  we  had  almost  said,  a  perfect 
character.  We  have  little  doubt  that  this 
conception,  which  we  consider  erroneous, 
arose  from  a  partial  application  of  the 
sentiments  expressed  in  MacchiaTelli's 
Principe.  He  evidently  wished  to  infer 
that  difierent  countries  have  different 
modes  of  judsins  of  crimes,  and  must  be 
supposed  to  display  his  hero  in  the  light 
in  which  he  would  appear  to  his  country- 
men  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  But  if 
for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  we  admit 
this  to  have  been  Tieck's  intention,  and 
no  other  explanation  has  occurred  to  us, 
we  are  the  more  at  a'  loss  to  account  for 
the  sentiments  which  he  puts  in  the 
mouth  of  Vittoria.  To  require  approba- 
tion for  the  fidelity  with  which  he  ad- 
heres to  the  opinions  oX  the  times  which 
he  describes,  whilst  in  the  same  work  he 
can  only  carry  into  execution  his  pro- 
fessed object  (to  rescue  the  character  of 
Vittoria)  by  glaringly  violating  this  prin- 
ciple, js  surely  inconsistent. 

The  Duke  returns  to  Home  and  enters 
the  apartment  of  Vittoria,  just  after  a 
conversation  respecting  the  murder  of  the 
Duchess.  The  company  take  part  against 
the  Duke,  except  Vittoria,  who  excuses 
him  on  the  plea  of  destiny.  We  then 
learn  by  the  subsequent  confessions  be- 
tween the  lovers,  that  Vittoria  and  the 
Duke  had  fallen  in  love  at  first  sight. 
We  own  this  part  struck  us  as  mightily 
ridiculous ;  the  Duke  cold  and  calculat- 
ing, not  fair  but  fat  and  forty,  fell  in  love 
at  first  sight !  From  this  moment  the  ro- 
mance breaks  down,  and  Tieck  deprives 
himself  of  the  only  means  by  which  he 
might  have  saved  it.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  Duke  was  a  man  of  high  poetic  feel- 
ing; Tieck  endeavours  to 'make  him  ap- 
pear so,  but  without  success.  And  then 
the  love  scenes.  Why  the  tawdry  stuff 
that  the  celebrated  poetess  and  her  vaunt- 
ed duke  utter  would  disgrace  the  quon- 
dam productions  of  the  Minerva  Press. 
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Let  any  of  oar  Gherman  readers  turn  to 
pages  229-— i^d4  of  the  second  volume, 
and  they  will  be  of  opinion  that  we  might 
have  made  use  of  stronffer  terms. 

We  have  read  Tieck's  works,  as  they 
appeared,  with  great  interest,  and  many 
scenes  in  the  YoTumes  before  us  are  writ- 
ten in  that  powerful  style  of  which  he  is 
confessedly  a  master.  Yet  most  of  the 
characters  burst  upon  us  too  suddenly, 
and  there  is  no  previous  development; 
the  second  volume  is  weak  and  tedious. 
The  louff  ravings  of  the  mother  of  Vit- 
toria  fatigue  us,  for  there  is  too  much 
method  in  her  madness.  The  comic 
characters  are  less  happily  drawn  than 
usual,  they  are  stereotype,  and  any  one 
acquainted  with  Tieck's  manner  can  fore- 
see the  coming  wit.  The  tendency  of 
this  romance  has  however  caused  more 
regret  than  surprise.  His  latter  produc- 
tions were  not  free  from  objectionable 
parts.  Although  all  the  works  of  Tieck's 
second  and  third  period  (for  most  of  his 
earlier  productions  seemed  to  us  unim- 
portant), display  great  talent,  yet  there 
Mras  hardly  one  of  them  that  did  not  con* 
tain  some  drawback  upon  the  pure  enjoy- 
ment  that  works  of  fiction  should  aflord. 
Tieck  is  a  master  in  satire,  but  his  satire 
is  not  cheerful ;  he  appears  to  dwell  with 
delight  on  descriptions  of  the  evil  and 
terrible,  in  which  it  must  be  confessed  he 
is  often  remarkably  powerful.  There  was, 
however,  one  work,  which  we  could  never 
read  throuffh — William  Lovell,  we  found 
it  absolutely  disgusting.  On  conversing 
with  some  German  friends,  and  reading 
several  criticisms  upon  it,  we  found  that 
the  received  solution  was  that  the  poet, 
in  elaborating  his  work  of  fiction,  had 
worked  his  way  through  the  thorny  path 
of  temptation,  as  the  nuin  who  once  be- 
gins to  doubt  must  pass  through  the  dan- 
gerous ways  of  scepticism  to  the  light  of 
philosophic  truth.  We  have  Goethe's 
own  assertion  that  this  was  often  the  case 
with  him,  and  bis  works  and  life  bear 
manifest  proofs  of  its  truth.  We  trust  it 
may  be  so  with  Tieck ;  we  have  no  wish 
to  judge  uncharitably  of  a  man  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  many  amusing  hours ; 
but  we  have  thought  it  our  duty,  when 
we  saw  others  blinded  by  the  high  author- 
ity of  his  name,  to  declare  our  conscien- 
tious opinion. 

We  have  reserved  for  the  conclusion 
our  remarks  upon  V.ittoria's  extraordinary 
sentiments  on  marriage,  considering  the 
age  in  which  she  lived.  With  all  due 
submission  to  his  German  defenders,  we 
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cannot  find  their  arguments  free  from 
sophistry.  We  consider  Tieck  to  have 
been  guilty  of  an  anachronism,  to  have 
placed  the  opinions  (respecting  the  so. 
called  emancipation  of  women)  advocated 
by  young  Germany  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, in  the  mouth  of  a  woman  whose  as. 
sertion  of  them  is  highly  improbable. 
Whilst  the  younger  writers,  as  they  ad- 
vance in  years,  are  abandoning  the  opi- 
nions, which,  by  an  injudicious  prohibition 
of  their  writings,  acquired  greater  popu- 
larity than  they  otherwise  would  have 
done, — whilst  most  of  them  (for  their 
name  is  noi  legion)  are  settling  down  into 
respectable  husbands  and  fathers,  and 
thus  afibrding  the  world  the  most  desira- 
ble instance  of  self*contradiction,  Tieck, 
in  his  old  age,  takes  their  place.  We 
need  not  enter  upon  a  refutation  of  his 
arguments ;  common  sense  will,  we  doubt 
not,  remain  triumphant. 

Professor  Braniss  has  written  an  essay 
upon  the  work  before  us :  that  the  pub- 
lishers have  thought  fit  to  append  it  to 
the  second  edition»  is  sufilcient  indication 
of  its  tendency;  our  previous  remarks 
preclude  the  necessity  of  any  further  allu* 
sion  to  it.  We  sincerely  wish  M.  Tieck 
many  years  of  happiness,  to  enjoy  the 
pension  which  the  king  of  Prussia  has  re- 
cently conferred  upon  him ;  but  we  have 
no  desire  to  read  any  more  productions 
of  his  pen,  should  they  resemble  Vittoria 
Accorombona. 


Art.  XIU. — J«rv — Schvmr  oder  Gt9ch' 
worengerichi  aU  rtchUanHali  und  polu 
iiictus  Insiiiui,  Die  grossen  Otbrtchen 
unserer  deui$chen  Str«frechi9pfitge^  und 
das  Schumrgericht  ah  das  tinzige  Mittel 
iknen  grUnalich  abzuhelftn.  (The  Jury 
considered  as  a  legal  and  political  In- 
stitution. The  ereat  Defects  of  our 
German  GriminaT  Law,  and  the  Jury 
the  only  sure  means  of  remedying 
them.)    Altona,  18i0. 

Thbre  have  been  several  valuable  works 
on  the  theory  and  practice  of  Gertnan 
criminal  law,  in  which  the  defects  of  the 
existing  system  were  exposed  by  men  of 
the  highest  character  and  reputation,  but 
this  dissertation  by  Professor  Welcker, 
which  originally  appeared  in  the  Staats* 
lexicon,  and  has  been  printed  as  a  sepa- 
rate work,  is  one  of  the  first  attempts  to 
bring  this  question  of  vital  importance 
before  the  general  public.    The  EngUsh 
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^«a4er  »ted  bardly  be  ^old  thai,  with  the 
^j(Qeptioa  of  the  Khenish  proviDces,  trial 
l^  Jury  doea  not  exist  in  Germaay.  Soon 
%itex  Prussia  oame  into  possession  of  this 
vcduabla  addition,  a  commission  of  five 
gentlemen  was  appointed  by  the  king  to 
inquire  into  the  working  of  this  system, 
the  most  valuable  inheritance  of  Napo- 
leon's dominion.  Two  of  the  commis- 
sioners were  from  the  Rhine,  the  other 
three  from  parts  of  Prussia  where  the 
Jury  has  not  been  introduced,  all  of  them 
men  of  high  character  and  standing  in 
their  profession.  Their  opinion  was 
^gianim<ni8  in  favour  of  publicity  and  trial 
by  Jury  as  a  legal  institution.  That  their 
opinion  of  it  as  a  poliiical  institution  was 
mare  guardedly,  allhough  not  unfavour- 
ably, expressed,  was  natural. 

it  would,  at  first  sight,  appear,  that  the 
German  system,  by  which  circumstantial 
evidence  is  not  considered  conclusive, 
but  the  confession  of  the  prisoner  is  ne- 
i^essary  to  his  condemnatioD,  should  pos* 
aess  greater  security  and  peculiar  advan- 
tages. Yet  the  work  before  us  furnishes 
abnndant  proof  of  the  uncertainty  of  this 
mode  of  proceeding.  A  man  deprived  of 
his  ii|>erty  is  of  course  under  suspicion,  it 
is  but  too  often  the  interest  of  the  examin- 
ers to  prove  that  he  has  not  been  falsely 
suspected  j  the  harassing  mode  of  cross- 
examining  the  accused  at  different  periods, 
and  eompariAg  his  answers  with  his  pre- 
vious depositions,  when  length  of  time, 
want  of  exercise,  and  many  other  circum- 
stances, may  produce  discrepancy  in  the 
testimonv  even  of  an  innocent  man,  lead 
repeatedly  to  the  most  melancholy  re- 
salts.  M.  Welcker  relates  many  instances 
of  confessions  which  were  false.  His  ex- 
tracts from  the  work  of  Herr  von  Amim, 
moister  of  justice  in  Prussia,  reveal  a 
eaat  that  happened  in  1800,  in  which 
seveu  peraons  confessed  themselves  gniity 
of  arson.  They  were  condemned  to  be 
dragged  to  the  place  of  execution  on  a 
oaw>hide>  beheaded  and  burned.  Ihe 
sentence  was  approved,  and  ordered  to 
be  carried  into  execution.  One  of  the 
pTisoaefa  bad  already  put  oa  the  dress  in 
which  criminals  are  executed  (sierbe- 
kUid)^  aAd»  on  receiving  the  sacrament, 
lapoated  his  coDfessioB  and  accusation 
^inat  hi*  fellow^prisoners.  At  this  orki- 
cju  moment  by  the  meraat  accident,  a 
joajraoyman  brieklayev,  from  aaother  town, 


who  happened  to  be  in  the  phce,  gave 
evidence,  which  proved  that  the  accused 
could  not  possibly  have  been  guilty  of  the 
fire  imputed  to  them,  and  which  they  had 
all,  with  one  single  exception,  confessed. 
They  were  all,  of  course,  pardoned.  The 
torments  of  constant  cross-examination, 
the  blows  which  they  reeeived  as  punish- 
ments  of  their  false  (1)  assertiona,  were 
the  causes  assigned  for  this  extraordinary 
self.accusation.  M.  Welcker  relates  that 
one  of  the  prisoners  had  died  in  conse- 
quence of  the  treatment  he  experienced 
from  the  lower  police  and  ofiicers  of  just- 
ice. The  punishment  for  lying  was  such, 
that  lifter  the  fresh  examination,  resalting 
upon  the  proof  that  they  were  probably 
innocent,  and  which  ended  in  their  ae> 
quittal,  one  of  the  accused  was  condemned 
to  receive  two  hundred  blows.  Frederic 
the  Great  had  abolished  this  punishment, 
but  we  have  been  informed  that  blows  are 
now  inflicted  as  punishment  for  falsehood 
in  several  states  of  Germany.  When  we 
consider  that  an  investigation  often  lasts 
some  years,  that  the  examiners,  proceed* 
ing  from  a  pre-conceived  opinion,  may 
consider  that  as  false  which  may  after- 
wards prove  to  be  true,  and  above  all 
when  we  reflect  that  there  is  no  publicity 
to  control  them,  we  can  form  some  idea 
of  the  abuses  to  which  such  a  system  ia 
liable.  We  have  purposely  confined  our* 
selves  to  a  bare  exposition ;  our  object  is 
not  to  inflame  the  passions  or  excite  ani- 
mosity, but,  by  directing  public  attentioii 
to  the  work  before  us,  to  invite  exaniioa« 
tion  into  the  abuses  in  the  criminal  law  of 
Germany,  and  which,  as  long  as  publicity 
is  withheld,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the 
most  humane  monarch  to  prevent.  We 
hope  that  the  greater  publicity  now  al- 
lowed in  the  proceedings  of  the  pro- 
vincial diets  sitting  in  Prussia  is  hot  the 
beginning  of  a  reform  in  this  respect ;  we 
cannot  conceive  a  nobler  act  of  mercy 
and  justice  than  to  introduce  publicity 
into  judicial  investigations. 

There  are  many  other  important  topics 
alluded  to,  and  numerous  proofs  of  the 
bad  working  of  the  present  system,  which 
we  would  gladly  notice,  did  our  limits 
permit.  We  conclude  with  strongly  re« 
commending  this  Essay  to  the  attentive 
consideration  of  all,  whether  friends  or 
opponents  of  the  Jury  system. 


MUSIC  ABROAD  AND  AT   HOME. 


FRANCE. 

^Fhb  re-appearance  in  Paris  of  M.  Henri 
Vieuxtemps,  the  celebrated  violinist,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  musical  events 
of  the  season.  This  incomparable  musi 
cian  has  created  an  immense  sensation  in 
the  artistical  world,  and  in  the  salons. 
We  do  not  imagine  that  De  Beriot,  or 
even  Paganini  himself  ever  excited  more 
admiration,  more  enthusiasm.  At  his 
concert,  in  the  salU  of  Henri  Herz,  where 
he  introduced  a  new  fantasia  of  his  own 
composing,  he  excited  the  greatest  sensa- 
tion by  his  wondrous  execution  and  ex- 
pression of  all  that  music  can  convey. 
After  treating  his  hearers  with  a  con- 
certo full  of  the  most  delicious  and  har- 
monious combinations,  he  performed  his 
new  fantasia,  in  which  capricious  move- 
ments mingle  with  delicate  and  brilliant 
melody*  To  the  difficult  movements  in- 
vented by  Paganini,  and  the  elegance, 
purity  and  ffrace  of  De  Beriot^add  a  pow- 
erful individuality,  and  you  will  appreciate 
in  imagination  all  that  is  extraordinary  in 
Henri  V  ieuxtemps.  More  than  200  per- 
sons were  turned  away  from  the  doors  of 
the  concert  room  He  is  to  appear  in 
London  at  the  Philharmonic,  on  the  13th 
of  Anril. 

Auoer  has  added  another  gem  to  his 
immortal  crown,  by  his  Les  Diamanis  ds 
la  Couronne.  This  beautiful  opera  was 
produced  on  the  6th  inst.  at  the  Op6ra 
Comique,  with  the  most  triumphant  suc- 
cess. The  music  is  declared  by  the  best 
musical  critics  to  be  the  most  careful  and 
brilliant  of  this  celebrated  composer's 
works ;  it  is  much  in  the  style  of  his 
Fra  Diavolo  and  La  Fiancee.  The  over- 
ture commences  with  a  sweet  andante 
movement,  and  is  most  eflective  through- 
out. A  dejedne  scene,  and  a  soirie  mu* 
sicale  are  beautifully  conceived  and  sus- 
tained. The  libretto,  by  the  never-failing 
Scribe,  is  most  highly  spoken  of  $  the 
story  details  the  adventures  of  CaUrina 
(Mme.  Thillon,)  Who  visits  Sebolledo,  a 


banished  noble,  who  practises  coining  in  a 
cavern,  and  holds  one  Don  Henrique  (M. 
Couderc)  a  prisoner.  Catarina's  object  ia 
to  sell  the  crown  jewels,  for  the  payment 
of  certain  debts  contracted  by  the  state, 
and  to  replace  the  gems  by  faUe  dia- 
monds. Here  she  encoQaters  Doa  Hen- 
rique, with  whom  an  attachment  is  speedi- 
ly formed,  and  she  eadeavoars  to  mfhat 
his  escape ;  but  the  police  are  meanwhile 
in  search  of  the  banditti,  and  frustrate  all 
her  efforts.  The  banished  aoble  is  al 
length  restored,  and  the  lovers  united* 
The  opera  is  full  of  bustling  incidentsi 
and  the  conversations  are  carried  on  with 
great  spirit  and  point.  The  opera  ia« 
creases  nightly  in  public  estimation  9  and 
on  the  sixth  representation*  upwards  of 
100  persons  left  the  doors,  unable  to  gain 
admission. 

'J'he  French  are  unquestionably  a«/at^ at 
describing,  not  only  the  manners  ef  other 
nations,  but  what  is  far  more  difficult,  de* 
scribing  themselves  correctly.  The  fal- 
lowing sketches  respecting  the  Parisisa 
balls  will  be  found  to  be  most  correct : 

Everybody  goes  to  the  Grand  Opera* 
Creditors  and  debtors  meet  there  and 
shake  hands;  the  duchess  grasps  the  arn 
of  her  femme  de  chambre,  and  the  ambas- 
sadress asks  her  porter's  wife  the  name 
of  the  wag  who  so  boldly  catches  her  by 
the  waist — it  is  sometimes  her  hnsbamL 
All  converse,  but  none  recognize  each 
other.  There  is  too  much  taprii  in  France 
to  commit  such  blunders.  At  the  mas* 
querade,  ignorance  is  wisdom.  Intelli- 
gent  men  judge  of  women  by  their  baads  $ 
the  most  splendid  velvet,  the  most  mag* 
nificent  satin,  have  no  meaning*  The 
domino's  sole  mask  is  the  glove.  On  the 
left  bank  of  the  Seme,  the  Prado  is  the 
private  domain  of  students;  bat  if  we 
were  to  mention  all  the  ball  esublisb- 
ments  which  open  their  doors  to  the  pub- 
lic, a  page  would  not  contain  their  names. 
After  those  great  lords  of  the  carnival,  the 
Opera,  Benaissance,  Valentino,  and  Mu- 
sard,  what  a  swarm  of  balls  is  there  not 
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between  the  Bastille  and  Madelaine,  and 
Montroartre  and  the  Pantheon!  Every 
arrondiBsement,  quarter,  street — the  most 
obscure  places,  the  humblest  roofs,  the 
most  remote  gates,  have  their  own.  Go,  ex- 
plore and  search ;  you  will  not  find  a  family 
non-represented  in  that  saltatory  chaos. 

When  the  Jours  gras  come,  the  salta- 
tory fever  makes  all  legs  frisk.  The  wisest 
and  most  demure  breathe  the  mania  in 
the  air.  The  ball  attracts  women  as  the 
loadstone  does  iron.  The  ffrisette  then 
extemporises  a  costume  with  what  rags 
■he  can  collect;  the  student  eats  dry 
bread,  drinks  water,  and  pawns  his  cloak, 
in  order  to  dance  sixty  hours  in  the  uni- 
form of  a  hussar.  They  who  have  no- 
thing borrow,  they  who  owe,  buy,  and  all 
Paris  responds  to  the  call  of  Mardi  Gras, 

Masks  drop  off  on  Ash  Wednesday,  but 
the  ball  dies  not :  when  the  loud  noise  of 
the  arnival  has  passed  away  like  a  storm, 
the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  and  Faubourg 
St.  Honor6  throw  open  their  folding  doors, 
and  the  embassies  dance.  Musard's  ball 
is  an  extinct  glory,  a  declining  reputation, 
an  invaded  kingdom,  a  dismasted  ship. 
All  its  dancers  now  come  from  the  Lafitte 
and  Caillard  coach-offices ;  it  recruits  its 
Aalntu^s  in  the  rotandts  of  the  diiigeneeSf 
and  at  the  railway  terminus.  It  is  be- 
loved at  Pithiviers,  revered  at  Ghateau- 
reaux,  esteemed  at  Limoges,  admired  at 
Carpentras,  but  nearly  forgotten  at  Paris. 
It  is  frequented  by  commercial  travellers 
and  first-year  students ;  after  a  d^but  at 
La  Chaumi^re,  ^risettes  pass  on  to  Mu- 
sard's ball,  but  do  not  even  tarry  there. 
Balls  have  their  ruins  as  well  as  empires. 
The  demise  of  the  Rue  Yivienne  balls  has 
also  turned  to  the  profit  of  those  of  Rue 
Saint  Honor6 ;  at  first  languid,  they  have 
now  firm  quadrilles  and  substantial 
waltses.  Valentino  reigns  and  governs 
with  success,  and  the  Carnival  reckons 
him  one  of  its  first  ministers. 

The  bais  masques  expire  every  Ash 
Wednesday;  they  revive  for  a  moment 
on  the  Thursday  of  the  Micareme,  to  last 
but  a  night.  But  during  the  whole  Car- 
nival,  they  reign  unrivalled  throughout 
the  galvanised  town.  Paris  sleeps  not. 
Who  is  it  that  does  not  go  to  a  mas- 
querade ?  All  rush  to  them.  The  twelve 
arrondisssments  spend  their  time  in  losing 
it,  and  each  does  so  with  miraculous  suc- 
cess. Who  will  now  talk  of  the  Venice 
Carnival  ?  Paris  has  stifled  that  ancient 
fflory ;  the  Riako  is  eclipsed  by  the  Bou- 
levard des  Italiens. 

The  Musard  and  Valentino  soirees  have 


been  attractive  and  well  attended  this  sea- 
son. 

Paris. — M.  P6ronnet  gave  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  morning  concerts  in  the 
salU  de  Pleyel  last  week,  at  which  Mdlle. 
Nau  warbled  an  Italian  air  most  delight- 
fully, and  received  great  applause  in  a 
duetto  from  Bdisario  with  Baroilhet. 
Duprez  also  assisted,  and  was  received 
with  thunders  of  applause,  particularly  in 
a  song  from  La  Dame  Blanche^  "JSh  quel 
plaisir  d^Hre  Soldatr 

Great  preparations  are  making  at  the 
Academic  Royale,  for  the  production  of 
Mozart's  Don  Giovanni.  This  beautiful 
opera  will  be  performed  in  a  few  days, 
and  will  be  followed  by  Weber's  Der 
Freischutz, 

M.  Sudre,  the  inventor  of  a  musical 
language,  by  which  he  professes  to  con- 
verse with  persons  of  any  country  or  lan- 
guage without  speaking,  but  by  the  aid 
of  musical  composition  (a  performance  on 
any  instrument  is  all  that  he  requires,) 
has  now  arrived  in  Paris,  after  a  success- 
ful tour  through  the  French  provinces. 
At  Nantes,  Rouen,  and  Lyons,  his  per- 
formances excited  the  greatest  attention. 

It  is  stated  in  several  well-informed 
quarters  that  Fanny  EUsler  will  return  to 
the  Opera  at  Paris  this  month  (March,) 
and  that  she  has  refused  the  liberal  offer 
of  Laporte,  to  perform  in  the  new  ballet 
of  Jupiter  d  Danae, 

The  Drama. — At  the  Theatre  du  Vau- 
deville, M.  Deforge's  new  two-act  vaude- 
ville, entitled  line  Nuit  au  Seraily  has 
been  the  chief  attraction.  The  piece  is 
founded  upon  the  travels  of  Lady  Mon- 
tague and  her  imbecile  Lord ;  the  chief 
incident  is  an  intrigue  at  the  harem,  where 
the  lady  discovers  and  deceives  her  hus- 
band, the  whole  concluding  in  the  triumph 
of  conjugal  honour.  The  decorations 
and  mise  en  seine  in  the  second  act,  are 
described  as  truly  superb.  Mdlle.  Bro- 
han,  the  accomplished  actress,  sustained 
the  part  of  Lady  Montague.  Le  Jfeveu 
du  Jlercier^  a  serious  comedy,  has  also 
been  a  successful  production. 

The  Theatre  Port  St.  Martin  has  been 
crowded  every  evening  to  witness  the 
new  drama  of  Pauline^  founded  on  Sir 
E.  L.  Bulwer's  play  of  The  Lady  of  Lyons. 

The  only  novelties  produced  at  the 
Theatre  de  Renaissance  have  been  Fri* 
d^ck  LemaUre  and  La  Fille  du  Tapissier. 
Liszt  is  performing  in  this  city,  and  is  at- 
tracting great  attention ;  yet  he  does  not 
succeed  so  well  as  in  London,  where  he 
will  return  early  in  May<^ 
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The  prenent  month  cloteB  the  theatri- 
cal career  of  Mdlle.  Mars,  who  retires  on 
the  3l8t  March. 

Axi£N8d — M.  Paul  Formany  has  invented 
a  new  instrament,  which  he  calls  the  chro- 
matic kettle-drum;  it  contains  fifteen 
skins,  producing  full  and  half  tones.  M. 
Hiller,  director  of  the  orchestra  of  this 
city,  has  composed  a  Funeral  March  and 
several  other  pieces  for  this  instrument. 

ITALY. 

Doehler,  the  celebrated  pianist  of  Italy, 
competitor  of  Liszt  and  Thalberg,  has 
just  received  the  Order  of  San  Lodovico. 
He  received  this  distinction  after  a  con- 
cert given  at  Florence  for  the  benefit  of 
an  unfortunate  family,  in  which  he  intro- 
duced pieces  of  his  own  composition,  and 
a  new  fantasia  on  the  melodies  of  Gftovon- 
ni  da  Procidoj  by  Prince  Poniatowski. 

A  new  tragedy  by  G.  B.  Niccolini  is, 
indeed,  a  treat  for  the  literati  of  Italy. 
Rosmonda  d^InghiUerrd  is  founded  on  the 
well  known  story  of  Fair  Rosomond.  The 
author  has  so  successfully  wrought  up  his 
subject,  that  it  has  become  an  established 
favourite  both  at  Rome  and  Florence. 

Mercadante  received  the  appointment 
of  professor  to  the  Musical  Academy  of 
Bologna  from  Rossini's  recommendation ; 
but  he  declined  it,  in  order  to  accept  the 
pressing  invitation  of  the  King  of  Naples 
to  that  court. 

The  Optra  and  Ballet  in  Italy. — Most 
of  the  operas  produced  at  the  great  Thea- 
tre of  La  Scala,  at  Milan,  are  m  two  acts, 
each  being  divided  into  several  tableaux. 
After  the  first  act  the  ballet  is  performed ; 
and,  as  it  takes  up  at  least  an  hour  and  a 
half,  the  singers  have  time  to  rest,  and 
prepare  for  the  second  act.  If  it  be  con- 
sidered that  the  Italian  arOates  sing  five 
or  six  times  a  week,  it  will  be  easily  con- 
ceived that  such  exertions  must  require 
the  repose  thus  contrived  for  them  in  the 
course  of  every  representation.  In  the 
winter  season,  or  what  is  called  the  Gar- 
nival,  which  is  the  most  important  of  the 
three  seasons,  the  opera  is  followed  by  a 
second  ballet,  in  the  comic  style,  which 
protracts  the  performance  to  at  least  mid- 
night. 

The  scenery  appeared  to  us  somewhat 
less  splendid  than  we  anticipated,  from 
the  great  fame  it  enjoys  in  Lombardy ; 
and  we  must  pronounce  the  Acad^mie 
Royale  of  Paris  superior  in  that  respect.- 
But  the  costumes,  and  particularly  the 
ballets,  are  extremely  rich,  though  we 
can  scarcely  bestow  upon  them  the  epi- 


thet of  fine,  for  we  «re  not  such  enthusi- 
astic admirers  as  most  people  seem  to  be 
in  that  part  of  Italy  of  the  ^clai  of  span- 
gles, and  a  profusion  of  gold  and  silver 
gauze,  jewels,  ice.  An  actor  representing 
a  person  of  rank  would  not  venture  on 
the  stage  without  a  variety  of  embroidery 
and  feathers,  which  are  often  but  ill 
adapted  to  severe  historical  tradition. 
The  prime  donne  all  look  as  if  they  had 
dipped  their  velvet  dresses  into  a  stream 
of  gold,  and  the  humblest  confidante  glit- 
ters like  the  heavens  in  an  Italian  night. 
There  is  a  wide  difiference  between  these 
habits  and  the  chaster  ones  of  the  Acade- 
mic Royale,  where  poor  Nourrit,  with  his 
wonted  tact,  ornamented  with  silk  lace 
only  the  cloak  and  doublet  of  Raaul  de 
JfangiSy  in  Meyerbeer's  Hu^enots.  At 
Milan,  Fernando  Cortez^  on  his  way  to  the 
conquest  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  would  be 
covered  with  gold.  At  Naples,  the  fish- 
ermen in  Auber's  Muette  de  Poriicij  which 
opera  is  played  both  in  that  capital  and 
at  Milan  under  the  title  of  Fenella^  wore 
gold  lace  on'  their  caps  and  cloaks. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  compliance  with 
a  tradition  very  detrimental  to  illusion 
and  to  the  coup  d'enl  harmony,  the 
choristers,  and  all  the  inferior  members 
of  the  personnel^  are  dressed  in  the  same 
manner.  Thus,  in  a  group  of  lords,  all 
resembled  one  another  as  regards  the 
colour  of  the  doublet,  cloak,  and  sccesso- 
ries  of  the  costume,  so  that  one  fancies 
one  always  sees  a  company  of  soldiers  of 
some  unknown  corps.  The  women  have 
all  of  them  the  same  dresses,  either  with 
or  without  a  train,  the  only  variety  admit- 
ted being  that  of  their  faces.  This  same- 
ness of  costume  must  be  very  repulsive 
to  the  fair  wearers,  for  the  blonde  is  clad 
in  yellow,  if  yellow  be  the  order  of  the 
day,  and  the  brunette  is  not  at  liberty  to 
choose  such  colour  as  may  suit  either  her 
complexion  or  taste.  The  worst  of  this 
usage  is,  certainly,  that  it  impairs  the  va- 
riety of  the  picture  which  the  stage  pre- 
sents, especially  in  the  finalee^  where  this 
uniformity  of  costume  is  detrimental  to 
the  illusion  of  the  dramatic  situation,  and 
to  the  efiect  of  the  details  of  the  mise  en 
seine. 

Nothing,  however,  is  omitted,  so  far  as 
this  system  of  mise  en  seine  will  admit,  to 
render  everything  as  rich  as  possible. 
In  the  course  of  this  season  alone,  in 
which  the  pit  has  proved  very  severe,  we 
have  seen  three  or  four  ballets  produced, 
got  up  with  a  splendour  at  least  equal  to 
what  the  Grand  Opera  of  Paris  displays 
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0M»  ov  twice  m  feui  and  nnkes  the 
whok  pfMs  prtrar  and  puff  for  montliv  U^ 
g^er.  Velveto,  satins,  spangles,  gold 
oloth,  pearls,  helmets,  and  plumes,  are 
laviflbed  with  extraordinary  profueion 
upon  the  immense  dancing,  capering,  and 
pironctling  p^r^onful  of  La  Scala ;  and  if 
perchancct  the  prying  public  reeognize  in 
a  new  manoeuvre,  anything  that  has  been 
used  before,  they  hiss  it;  the  ballet  is 
damned,  and  in  this  fiasco  all  the  splendid 
costumes,  in  short  the  whole  magnificent 
miae  en  sdruy  is  condemned  to  Tanish 
along  with  the  ballet  master's  composi- 
tion. In  the  last  season  of  La  Scala,  the 
Eit  hissed  four  ballets  successively,  which 
ave  not  ventured  to  figure  again  on  the 
play-bills.  As  many  operas  had  the  same 
woful  fate,  whence  we  may  conclude  that 
the  Milanese  are  determined  to  assert  the 
superiority  of  their  lyric  stage  at  any  cost. 
Notwithstanding  its  yast  dimensions, 
the  house  is  a  very  sonorous  one.  This 
must  be  partly  owing  to  the  absence  of 
the  rows  of  galleries  and  open  boxes, 
which  absorb  a  large  proportion  of  sound 
at  the  French  theatres.  When  the  public 
condescend  to  listen,  which  is  not  always 
the  case,  the  slightest  emission  of  sound 
reaches  the  remotest  parts  of  the  theatre. 
We  have  heard  at  La  Scala  singers  gifted 
with  no  great  voice,  who  were,  neverthe- 
less, perfectly  heard.  The  tenor  Salvi, 
who  sang  Roberto  DevereuXj  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1839,  and  whom  we  heard  seve- 
ral times  at  Milan  at  that  period,  is  an 
admirable  singer,  but  his  voice  is  not  one 
of  a  powerful  description ;  yet^  as  he  is 
liked  by  the  public,  he  was  listened  to, 
and  that  was  as  it  were  to  give  him  more 
voice.  The  celebrated  Moriani,  whom 
we  had  later  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
during  the  carnival  season,  did  not  give 
rise  to  such  regret,  for  his  voice  is  so 
fine,  so  pure,  and  so  powerful,  that  it 
soared  above  the  buzzing  of  the  boxes 
and  chat  of  the  pit.  We  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  Moriani  sang  amidst  downright 
noise ;  but  it  may  be  pretty  generally  ob- 
served in  Italy,  that  the  principal  mor* 
ceaux  only  are  listened  to,  and  that  such 
attention  is  even  more  real  in  the  pit  than 
in  the  boxes. 

Most  travellers  who  only  pass  through 
the  cities  of  Italy  carry  away  with  them 
superficial  and  false  opinions,  which  a 
little  conscience  would  prevent  their  ex- 
pressing. Thus  it  is  alleged,  that  the 
same  opera  is  always  performed  several 
months  together  at  the  great  theatres  ; 


and  yet  notfaiag  tt  at  more  TMiance  with 
the  truth.  For  oar  part,  within^he  lapse 
of  scarcely  three  months,  we  saw  at  La 
Scala  seven  operae,  four  of  which  were 
entirely  new  to  the  pablic,  and  three  re- 
vivals of  works  which  had  been  forgotten. 
Of  the  fbnr  novelties,  three  were  exprese- 
ly  written  for  the  Seala  oamivd.  lliis  is 
an  ensembU  of  labour  and  exertions,  that 
reducee  to  a  very  little  those  of  other 
great  theatres,  which  exhaust  all  their 
personnel  when  they  succeed  in  getting 
up  two  or  three  new  operas  in  a  year. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  what  a  profession 
is  that  of  Italian  singers !  To  sing  every 
night  before  the  public,  rehearse  every 
morning  the  opera  which  is  to  be  produc- 
ed next,  learn  all  the  novelties  written 
expressly  for  the  theatres  they  are  at,  and 
pay  no  attention  to  indispositions  often 
more  annoying  than  real  illness — such  is 
their  task.  To  stand  it,  they  must  have 
a  bronze  chest  and  iron  courage.  Add  to 
this,  that  male  singers  must  sing  with  full 
chest,  head  and  mixed  voices  not  being 
admissible  in  the  theatres  of  Italy. 

Rossini's  Facility  of  Composition. — The 
air  '  Di  tanti  palpiti,'  is  termed  in  Italy 
the  aria  de  rizi,  which  originated  in  the 
following  manner  :*  Rossini  had  composed 
for  the  entry  of  Tancredi  a  grand  air, 
which  the^tma  donna  Malanotti  rejected. 
The  eantatrice  having  declared  her  dislike 
to  it  only  two  days  before  the  first  perform- 
ance, the  young  composer  returned  to 
his  hotel  in  despair,  ana  sat  down  to  table. 
As  most  dinners  in  Lombardy  commence 
with  a  dish  of  rice,  which  is  liked  but  lit- 
tle done,  four  minutes  before  it  is  served 
up  the  cook  is  in  the  habit  of  putting  the 
important  question,  Bisogna  mettere  t 
rizi  7  The  question  was  put  to  Rossini, 
the  rice  put  on  the  fire,  and  before  it  was 
ready  he  had  written  the  celebrated  '  Di 
tanti  palpiti.' 

M.  Schoberlechner,  pianist  and  mai/re 
de  chapflle  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
mre  a  grand  concert  at  La  Scala  recent- 
Jy,  in  which  his  daughter,  Sophia  Scho- 
berlechner, made  her  d^but  here,  and 
caused  a  very  splendid  and  crowded  as- 
sembly on  the  occasion.  She  has  acquir- 
ed great  repute  at  Bologna,  Venice,  and 
other  cities  ;  and  it  would  appear  she  has 
strong  claims  to  be  considered  second  to 
no  female  singer  at  present  in  this  coun- 
try. She  sang  a  cavatina  from  Belisatio^ 
and  a  magnificent  rondo  from  Jlnna  Bole* 
nAi  and  was  most  enthusiastically  applaud- 
ed.    She  is  expected  shortly  to  grace  the 
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boards  of  La  Scal%  «»  her  dmmatki  aol- 
iof  is  stated  to  oa^dX  ber  great  vooal 
powers. 

GERMANY. 

Bbkun. — The  departure  of  Mdlle*  S. 
L5we  for  Paris  and  London  has  created  a 
pause  in  musical  affairs ;  indeed,  since  the 
accession  of  the  present  raonarch,  the 
drama  has  been  rising  into  greater  atten- 
tion. Mdlle.  Fassmann  from  Munich,  per- 
formed Agathe  in  the  *200th  representa- 
tion of  Weber's  Der  Frtifichuizy  and  in 
Mozart's  Zauberflou*  Beethoven's  Eg* 
mont  has  also  been  received  with  favour 
by  crowded  houses^  and  Meyerbeer's 
Crociaio  has  been  attractive  at  the  Ko- 
nigastadter  theatre.  For  dramatic  repre- 
sentation, Schiller's  William  Ttll^  Picco^ 
lamini,  and  the  Robbers^  are  all  on  the 
eve  of  reproduction. 

Orssdbn. — ^Madame  Schroeder  Devri- 
ent  continues  to  be  an  unceasing  attrac- 
tion ;  her  recent  performance  in  Goethe's 
Tas$o  has,  if  possible,  added  to  her  fame. 

FfiAOUB. — ^Halevy's  comic  opera  of  Le 
Sherif  was  adapted  by  Swobada,  but 
owing  to  the  inefficient  manner  in  which 
Sir  James  Turner  performed  his  part,  it 
did  not  succeed.  Bellini's  JSTarma  in  the 
Bohemian  language,  and  Marschner's  ro- 
maatio  <^era  of  Hans  Htiling^  have  been' 
the  recent  attractions. 

ViBMNA. — The  only  musical  novelty  in 
this  city  was  the  successful  production  of 
Keuliog's  new  grand  opera  of  Mfrtd  der 
Grosse  ;  the  opera  is  most  beautifully  and 
effectively  got  up,  and  has  the  advantage 
of  a  well-written  libretto  bv  Herr  Miiller. 

The  number  of  musical  publications 
which  have  appeared  in  Germany  during 
the  year  184<)  has  exceeded  that  of  1839, 
by  168  publications  $  the  total  number  in 
1839  being  2483,  and  in  the  year  just 
completed,  265 1.  The  latter  are  thus  spe- 
cified. IM  orchestral  pieces,  134  for  the 
violin,  48  for  the  violoncello,  76  flute,  32 
other  wind  instruments^  7  for  the  harp, 
43  for  the  guitar,  1178  for  the  pianoforte, 
39  for  the  organ,  101  hymns^  744  songs, 
duos,  &e.  ;  57  complete  operas,  and  52 
works  on  music,  exclusive  of  newspapers, 
and  24  works  ojf  instruction. 

FiUNXFORT^ — Neeb  has  a  new  grand 
opera  in  a  forward  state,  entitled  Domeni- 
CO  Baldi  ;  the  music  is  very  highly  spoken 
of. 

Lbipsio. — Ole  Bull,  we  regret  to  say, 
had  reason  to  complain  of  his  last  recep- 
tion in  England^  owing  to  some  aeeidea- 
tal  eireomslaaees  by  which  the  publio  at* 


tention  was  diverted  from  him  to  a  &r  itt 
ferior  artist.  Ole  Bull  has  expressed  him- 
self delighted  with  his  d^but  in  this  oity^ 
having  given  three  public  concerts,  all  of 
which  presented  full  audiences,  well  die. 
posed  to  appreciate  his  wonderful  power 
over  '^  the  leading  instrument."  In  the 
Gewandhaus  he  played  an  Adagio  of  Mo- 
zart, which  alone  we  considered  one  of 
the  finest  displays  of  the  pathetic  ia  music 
that  we  ever  witnessed.  This  Adagio  is 
the  same  which  Ole  Bull  performed  at 
Salzburg,  the  birth  place  of  the  divine 
composer,  when  his  widow  paid  him  the 
high  compliment  of  declaring  that  he 
alone  possessed  the  power  to  express  ex- 
actly what  "  her  Mozart"  intended  by  his 
affecting  music, — most  of  the  audience 
were  in  tears.  In  fact  the  main  power  of 
Ole  Bull  consists  in  the  delicate  lights 
and  shadows  of  his  playing. 

HAJ^ovER.-^Donizetti's  opera  of  Lucia 
di  Lammermeur  has  been  performed  with 
great  success  by  an  Italian  company  ;  but 
the  most  attractive  production  of  late  has 
been  6 utzkow's  tragedy  of  Werner.  The 
forty  singers  from  the  Pyrenees,  who  last 
year  visited  London,  are  now  performing 
in  this  city. 

A  subscription  has  been  opened  at  Leip* 
zig  and  Dresden,  to  remove  the  remains 
of  Carl  Maria  von  Weber  from  the  Catho- 
lic chapel  in  Mooriields  to  Dresden. 

The  Drama  in  Geemany. — The  Gelehrt- 
gesellschaft  of  Hungary  has  offered  a 
prize  of  100  ducats  for  the  best  tragedy, 
and  the  like  sum  for  the  best  comedy. 

More  than  one  attempt  has  been  made 
to  dramatize  the  life  of  Savage.  Howev- 
er interesting  his  biography  is,  ia  the  ner* 
vous  style  of  Johnson,  the  subject  is  want- 
ing in  one  of  the  chief  requisites  of  the 
drama — unity  $  and  it  is  therefore  no 
wonder  that  M.  Gutzkow's  drama,  not- 
withstanding single  beauties  and  the  inju* 
dicious  efforts  of  his  eologists,  has  fail* 
ed  in  making  an  impression  on  the  staffe. 
He  bas  been  far  more  successful  in  hia 
Werner* 

The  Dramaiic  Annudly  by  Dr.  Franck, 
contains  Irrg&nge  des  Lebens,  a  tragedy 
in  five  acts  by  rannasch  \  Christine  von 
Schweden,  a  drama  in  three  acts  by  Vo- 
gel ;  Richard  Savage,  a  tragedy  in  five 
acts  by  Gutzkow  ;  Worcester  oder  Geist 
und  Narrheit,  a  comedy  in  three  acts  by 
Dr.  Franck,  and  an  article  on  Dramatic 
Literature  and  the  German  Drama  in  the 
19th  century,  by  £.  Reinhold.  Another 
interesting  work  containing  a  good  selec- 
Ition  of  new  and  original  G^erman  dramas. 
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&c.  is  the  Berlin  Theatre  Almanack  for 
1841,  containing  Die  Natarkinder,  a 
comedy  in  three  acts  by  Cosmar  ;  Stief- 
mQtter,  a  comedy  in  two  acts,  by 
Schmale  ;  St.  Peter,  or  the  Poor  Painter, 
and  Frauenfreundschaft,  each  in  one  act. 

SPAIN. 
The  theatrical  horizon  of  Spain,  which 
has  been  clouded  for  a  long  period,  is 
now   assuming  a  brighter  aspect.      No 
new  opera  has  been  produced,  or  any  re- 
vived worthy  of    notic.     Quintana  has 
produced  two  new   classical  tragedies, 
Pelayo  and  the  Duke  of  Vitco  ;  the  former 
proved  the  most  successful.     Burgos  has 
written  several  new  comedies  \  the  most 
successful  were  Loi  ires  Iguales^  El  hailt 
dt  mascaroi^  El  opHmista  y  el  pesimieiaj 
and  Dteenganoe  para  iodos.    Martinez  de 
la  Rosa  has  also  recently  written  (EdipuSj 
a  fine    play;    JVtna    en  caaa^  a  pretty 
comedy;  and  Conjuracion  de  Venecia^  a 
drama,  founded  on  modern  habits  and 
tastes.     The  Duke  of  Rivas,  the  author  of 
Don  Mvaro^  has  produced  what  he  calls 
a  philosophical  spectacle,  entitled  Fuerza 
del  sino^  and  it  has  become  an  established 
favourite    with  the    people   of   Madrid. 
Gil  y  Zarate,  the  talented  author  of  Car- 
los 11*^  and  Doha  Blanca  de  Castilloj  has 
produced  a  new  drama,  eniiiied  Rosmunda. 
but  the  most  celebrated  Spanish  drama- 
tic writer  of  modern  times  is  Breton  de 
los  Herreros ;    his    comedies    vie   with 
those  of  Moliere,  Moreto,  and  Goldoni, 
both  for  peculiar  situations  and  witti* 
cisms.    His  five-act  comedy,  La  Marcela^ 
iDOs  actually  performed  twice  over  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end — such  were  the 
unreasonable  demands  and  enthusiasm  of 
the  audience :  we  believe  no  parallel  case 
can  be  found  in  the  aonals  of  any  other 
European  stage.     He  has  also  written  a 
new  tragedy,  Meroptj  and  a  drama,  Ele- 
no,  both  of  which  proved  highly  success* 
ful.    A  drama,  by  Eugenic  Harzembusch, 
entitled  Loe  Amantee  de  Teruely  is  also  an 
established  favourite.     The  most  recent 
production  is  Lot  Polvoe  de  la  Madre 
Celestina, 

TURKEY. 
The  Sultan  has  conferred  on  Donizetti 
the  decoration  of  Nitscham  Ifcihar,  in 
magnificent  diamonds.  The  brother  of 
this  popular  composer  is  the  principal 
musical  director  to  the  Grand  Seignior. 

AMERICA. 
Nationai*    Opera    HotisE. — Don    Gio- 


vanni  proves  a  mat  attraetioa  still  at 
the  National,  and  so  the  managers  are 
very  wiselv  ^^  keeping  it  before  the  peo- 
ple." Each  repetition  is  more  success- 
ful than  the  last,  and  from  present  ap- 
pearances, it  bids  fair  to  rival  any  other 
production  upon  the  New  York  stage. 

The  Woods. — The  Boston  Post^  speak* 
ing  of  the  Woods  in  La  Sonnamlmloj 
says — "Mrs.  Wood's  opening  recitative 
of  *'  Dearest  Companions,'  we  have  always 
considered  as  an  nnfavourable  opening 
piece  for  the  prima  donna.  With  the 
exception  of  the  latter  part,  it  did  not 
come  up  to  our  anticipations.  The  air, 
however,  of  ^  While  this  heart,'  was  most 
beautiful ;  we  could  almost  go  with  the 
most  enthusiastic  admirers  of  the  singer, 
in  their  verbose  descriptions  of  its  beauty. 
Mr.  Wood,  in  'Take  now  this  ring,* 
though  good,  was  inferior  to  Wilson  in 
the  same  passage.  Wood's  ^  Still  so  gen-^ 
tly,'  and  nis  wife's  *  Ah  don't  mingle,* 
were  as  good  as  ever.  They  altogether 
surpass  every  one  else  in  these  songs; 
and  besides,  have  become  so  associated 
with  them,  that  we  cannot  now  relish  the 
efiforts  of  other  performers.  The  only 
good  acting  on  the  stage  was  Mrs.  Wood, 
Andrews,  and  Mrs.  Smith.' 

Pabk  Theatre,  New  York. — Back- 
stone  has  written  a  new  piece  for  Mrs. 
Fitzwilliam,  entitled  The  Banished  Star  $ 
and  it  has  proved  highly  successful,  and 
will,  no  doubt,  be  among  the  earliest 
novelties  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  in 
London. 

LONDON. 
CovBNT  Garden. — ^A  long  farce,  nnder 
the  ridiculous  title  of  London  Assurance^ 
has  been  the  chief  novelty  presented  to 
the  public  at  this  ereat  national  theatre. 
The  new  comedy  by  a  young  author  un- 
der the  assumed  name  of  Mr.  Lee  Mor- 
ton, was  most  decidedly  triumphant ;  for 
we  never  beheld  an  audience  more  com- 
pletely carried  away  by  the  mirth-moving 
merriment  of  the  scene.  It  is  really  one 
of  the  richest  and  raciest  comedies  which 
this  charming  lessee  has  ever  presented 
to  us.  The  situations  are  funny  beyond 
description,  the  incidents  ludicrous,  and 
the  dialogue  full  of  point  and  humour. 
Sir  Harcourt  Courtley,  Bart.  (Farren,)  a 
gentleman  of  the  school  of  fashion,  ex- 
hibiting some  of  its  worst  vices  in  his 
character,  is  about  to  marry  Grace  Hark- 
away  (Madame  Vestris,)  a  young  lady  of 
nineteen  summers,  who  has  1 5,000/.  per 
annum,  and  does  not  care  whom  she  mar* 
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vies ;  but  the  dowry  on  her  marrying  any 
OQC  without  Sir  Harcourt's  consent  is  be- 
queathed to  his  heir  apparent*  The  baro- 
net has  a  son  Charles  (Anderson,)  of 
whose  pursuits  he  knows  nothing,  and 
whom  he  imagined  to  be  a  simple  youth. 
Squire  Harkaway  (Bartley)  visits  the 
baronet,  and  encounters  Dazzle  (Mr. 
Charles  Mathews,)  a  person  Charles 
Courtley  had  picked  up  in  the  streets, 
and  who  is  invited  by  the  squire  to  his 
seat  in  Gloucestershire.  On  arrival  at 
the  squire's,  they  are  introduced  to  Lady 
Gay  Spanker  (Mrs.  Nisbett)  and  Mr. 
Adolphus  Spanker  (Keelev,)  a  quiet  hus- 
band, who  plays  second  fiddle  to  his  wife. 
Charles  Courtley  falls  in  love  with  Grace 
Harkaway,  the  affianced  of  his  father,  and 
the  passion  is  returned.  The  baronet  re- 
cognizes his  son,  but  Charles  denies  the 
relationship,  and  declares  his  name  to  be 
Hamilton,  at  Dazzle's  suggestion;  and 
the  baronet  confesses  himself  deceived — 
this  is  the  greatest  absurdity  of  the  piece. 
Lady  Gay  Spanker,  the  fox-hunting  beau- 
ty,  in  order  to  assist  the  lovers,  lays  siege 
to  the  old  baronet ;  and  so  far  succeeds 
that  an  elopement  is  planned,  the  failure 
of  which  leads  to  the  exposure  of  Sir  Har- 
court's  weakness,  and  he  finally  relin- 
quishes all  claim  to  the  hand  of  the  fair 
Grace,  in  favour  of  his  son.  Harley  plays 
an  eccentric  attorney,  and  Brindal  has  a 
good  part  in  Cool,  the  valet.  The  tri- 
umphant success  of  this  play  may  be 
fairly  attributed  to  the  very  perfect  man- 
ner in  which  the  chief  characters  are  sus- 
tained. Madame  is  always  charming; 
but  Mrs.  Nesbitt  has  seldom  a  character 
80  capable  of  displaying  her  abilities  as 
Lady  Gay  Spanker  ;  it  has  been  evidently 
drawn  for  her ;  and  her  neighbour  Con- 
stance, in  the  Love  Chace^  has  been  in 
the  author*8  remembrance  when  he  com- 
piled this  comedy.  The  dialogue  is 
lively,  full  of  puns,  and  exhibits  great 
farcical  extravagance.  It  is  altogether  a 
production  of  great  promise  from  a  young 
author  ;  and  is  likely  to  become  a  lasting 
favourite,  while  the  characters  are  sus- 
tained by  the  present  chosen  few  of 
Covent  Garden:  it  will  not  bear  trans- 
planting. The  scenic  illusions  and  the 
stage  arrangements  are  brilliant  and  ef- 
fective in  the  extreme. 

The  Captain  of  the  Waich  is  an  at- 
tractive and  bustling  farce,  full  of  in- 
trigue and  equivoque ;  the  situations  are 
hurnoursome,  and  Charles  Mathews  is 
quite  at  home  as  the  Captain. 

The  Embassy^  a  new  three-act  drama 
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from  the  French,  is  the  latest  novelty* 
Miss  Ellen  Tree  re-appeared  at  this  thea-^ 
tre,  in  the  part  of  the  Baroness  du  Pont^ 
one  of  the  ladies  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre^ 
who  loves  and  is  beloved  by  Viscount 
R^n6  de  Rohan,  a  young  nobleman,  whose 
life  is  forfeited.  Rohan  is  believed  to  be 
dead;  and  she  is  about  bestowing  her 
hand  on  the  Duke  de  Nevers  (Moore,) 
when  Rohan  (Anderson)  arrives,  bearing 
a  despatch  he  had  forcibly  taken  from  a 
courier ;  the  despatch  contains  a  warrant 
for  his  own  execution.  His  presence 
prevents  the  marriage,  but  he  is  con« 
demned.  The  Duke  acts  with  dignity 
and  generosity;  suppressing  his  own 
passion,  he  pardons  de  Rohan,  and  the 
lovers  are  united.  Madame  has  a  gay 
and  lively  part,  in  which  she  assists  ma- 
terially in  keeping  the  drama  from  con- 
demnation. It  is  impossible  to  speak  too 
highly  of  the  mise  en  scene  ;  and  the  stasre 
arrangements  are  most  beautiful  and  ele- 
gant. 

A  very  elegant  ring,  opal,  surrounded 
by  diamonds,  has  been  presented  to  Mr. 
R.  Hughes,  the  leader,  by  the  members  of 
the  orchestra  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre 
as  a  testimony  of  friendship  and  esteem 
for  his  courteous  and  gentlemanlike  con- 
duct in  that  responsible  situation. 

Hatmaxket  Theaiab. — ^Mr.  Webster, 
the  able  lessee,  has  closed  this  elegant 
theatre,  for  the  needful  purpose  of  repair- 
ing and  beautifying ;  but  he  has  promised 
the  public,  in  his  parting  address,  to  open 
his  doors  on  the  12th  of  April  with  the 
re-appearance  of  our  old  favourites,  Pow- 
er and  Buckstone,  to  whom  is  to  be  add- 
ed Celeste  New  dramas  by  Sheridan 
Knowles,  Douglas  Jerrold,  Poole,  and  Ber* 
nard,  are  also  to  be  produced;  but  we 
fear  we  shall  havd  occasion  to  regret  the 
absence  of  the  great  tragedian  Macready ; 
—Charles  Kea^s  stage  trickery  will  be  a 
poor  recompense. 

Tbs  English  Opbba  has  at  length  been 
opened  under  favourable  auspices.  It  is 
conducted  by  a  clever  manager,  who  has 
carefully  studied  the  history  of  the  Eng* 
lish  Opera,  and  who  has  had  more  experi- 
ence in  the  management  of  musical  thea- 
tres abroad  than  any  other  of  our  compos- 
ers. The  theatre  has  opened  with  an 
excellent  orchestra,  includmg  amonff  oth- 
ers G.  Cooke  and  Lazarus,  and  ably  led 
by  the  veteran  Loder.  The  chorus  has 
been  most  carefully  trained  and  well  se- 
lected ;  and  the  company  contains  some 
of  our  most  able  singers — ^Wilson,  who 
has  been  warmly  greeted  on  his  first  and 
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subsequent  appearances;  U.  Phillips, 
Stretton,  Allen,  and  Barker ;  Madame 
Balfe,  as  prima  donna^  Miss  Gould,  and 
Miss  Howard*  The  house  opened  with 
Keolanthe,  or  ike  Unearihly  Bride^  a  new 
opera,  by  Mr.  Balfe.  The  opera  opens 
with  a  chorus  of  students,  congratulating 
Andrea  (Wilson),  on  his  approaching 
marriage  with  Pavina  (Miss  Gould).  An- 
drea has  copied  from  the  lid  of  a  sarco- 
phagus the  portrait  of  Keolanthe,  an 
Egyptian  princess,  whose  beauty  occu- 
pies  his  wakeful  hours.  When  he  retires 
for  the  night,  Ombrasto  (Phillips)  appears, 
and  offers  to  teach  him  a  spell  to  re-ani- 
mate the  princess,  who  has  been  dead  a 
thousand  years.  Andrea  accedes,  and 
they  are  transported  to  the  great  pyramid 
of  Egypt,  where  the  resuscitation  takes 
place.  The  Princess  (Madame  Balfe)  be- 
holds in  Andrea  the  image  of  her  former 
love,  and  they  are  united :  this  terminates 
the  first  act.  The  second  opens  with  a 
f^te  at  the  palace  of  the  prince  and  prin- 
cess, which  is  interrupted  by  the  applica- 
tion of  Filippo  (Stretton)  for  shelter  for 
bis  sister  Pavina,  who  has  fainted.  Upon 
ber  admission,  she  sees  Andrea  the  nus. 
band  of  another,  and  dies.  Her  brother 
Filippo  challenges  Andrea,  but  is  killed, 
and  when  the  Inquisition  are  about  to 
draff  the  survivor  (Andrea)  to  torture, 
Keolanthe  appears,  and  is  informed  by 
Ombrasto  of  Andrea's  perfidy  ;  she  then 
consigns  him  to  despair,  and  disappears. 

The  surrounding  scene  changes  to  the 
student's  own  apartment,  where  he  is 
awoke  from  his  strange  wild  dream  by 
Filippo  and  his  friends  leading  in  his 
bride  Pavina. 

Keolanthe  as  a  musical  composition  is 
unquestionably  a  great  acquisition  to  the 
English  stage,  and  exhibits  a  most  fa- 
vourable specimen  of  this  talented  com- 
poser's abilities.  It  is  full  of  beauty  and 
melody.  The  concerted  pieces  are  effect- 
ive, and  the  beautiful  trio  of  '' Sweetly 
sleep  till  rosy  dawn"  possesses  great 
originality.  To  appreciate  the  music  of 
this  opera  fully,  it  must  be  seen  more 
than  once.  Madame  Balfe  has  a  fine 
rich  voice  of  considerable  sweetness,  and 
possesses  an  animated  and  pleasing  coun* 
tenance* 

The  dialogue  and  twaddling  rhymes 
are  decidedly  inferior  to  the  musical  com- 
position ;  y<et  we  cannot  but  admit  the  li- 
bretto as  a  whole  is  a  great  improvement 
upon  what  we  have  had  from  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Haines  and  others.  I'his  remark 
reminds  us  of  what  Hogarth  bas  justly 


j  observed,  which  we  will  take  the  liberty 
of  quoting : 

'« The  English  Opera  has  fallen  into 
contempt,  not  because  the  public  are  una- 
ble to  appreciate  its  merits,  but  because 
its  merits  are  far  below  what  is  required 
by  the  taste  and  intelligence  of  the  public. 
In  the  earlier  periods  of  the  musical  dra* 
ma,  music  performed  the  part  not  of  a 
principal,  but  of  an  accessory.  It  was 
used  to  give  an  additional  charm  to  the 
beauties  of  poetry,  and  additional  force 
and  expression  to  the  language  of  passion 
and  feeling ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  mu« 
sical  part  of  this  entertainment  has  ac- 
quired an  ascendency,  the  poetical  and 
dramatic  part  has  declined.  ^  Whenever,' 
says  Metastasio,  'music  aspires  to  the 
pre-eminence  over  poetry  in  a  drama,  she 
destroys  both  that  and  herself.'  '  Mod- 
em music,'  he  adds,  '  has  rebelled  against 
poetry  \  and  neglecting  true  expression, 
and  regarding  all  attention  to  words  as 
downright  slavery,  has  indulged  herself, 
in  spite  of  common  sense,  in  every  sort 
of  caprice  and  extravagance  ^  making  the 
theatre  no  longer  resound  with  any  other 
applause  than  that  which  is  given  to  dis- 
plays of  execution,  with  the  vain  inunda- 
tion of  which  she  has  hastened  her  own 
disgrace,  after  having  first  occasioned 
that  of  the  mangled,  disfigured,  and  ruin* 
ed  drama.  Pleasures  which  are  unable 
to  gratify  the  mind,  or  touch  the  heart, 
are  of  short  duration ;  for,  though  men 
may  sufi^er  themselves  to  be  easily^capti. 
vated  by  unexpected  physical  sensations, 
they  do  not  for  ever  renounce  the  use  of 
their  reasoning  faculties.  These  re- 
marks of  the  greatest  lyric  poet  of  Italy 
are  not  less  applicable  to  England  than  to 
his  country.  The  times  were,  when  the 
greatest  poets  of  England  did  not  disdain 
to  look  upon  music  as  the  sister  of  their 
own  art,  and  employed  its  charms  as  a 
powerful  auxiliary  to  the  dramatic  muse. 
Even  before  the  opera  in  this  country  as- 
sumed a  separate  form  as  a  branch  of  the 
entertainments  of  the  stage,  music  was 
largely  employed  ^to  heighten  the  plea- 
sure and  effect  of  theatrical  representation. 
Shakspeare  not  only  takes  every  opportu- 
nity of  expressing  his  passionate  love  of 
music,  and  of  describing  its  efiects,  but, 
in  the  greater  number  of  his  plays,  mokes 
use  of  it  in  many  forms,  both  vocal  and 
instrumental." 

We  have  now  hopes  that  the  lyrical 
drama  of  this  country  will  revive;  but 
the  public  must  not  withhold  their  sup- 
pprt  of  the  naiive  opera^  because  idle  fash- 
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ion  would  lead  them  to  other  estahlidh- 
ments.  While  speaking  of  native  opera, 
we  would  sunrgest  to  the  manager  the  pro- 
priety of  reviving  such  established  favour- 
ites as  the  Padlock,  DUenna,  JSo  Song  no 
Supper,  Cabinef,  Comus,  Love  in  a  Village, 
Qttaker,  Siege  of  Belgrade,  and  a  host  of 
English  comic  operas,  rather  than  resort 
to  Donizetti  or  M.  Ambrose  Thomas. 
The  Mairimonial  l,adder  is  a  very  amus- 
ing comic  operetta.  A  new  opera  by 
Macfarren,  the  composer  of  the  Devil's 
Opera,  is  in  operation. 

Her  Majesty's  Theatre. — The  Italian 
Opera  commenced  this  season  some 
weeks  later  than  usual,  with  Cimarosa's 
beautiful  opera  of  Orazj  e  Curiazj,  but  it 
was  very  indifferently  performed,  owing 
to  the  non-arrival  of  the  chosen  stars  of 
this  theatre.  The  leading  characters 
were  filled  by  Madame  Viardot  and  Ma- 
rio, both  very  excellent  performers,  but 
unfitted  for  this  beautiful  specimen  of  the 
old  lyrical  tragedy  of  Italy.  It^as  been 
followed  by  Rossini's  celebrated  opera  of 
Tancredi^  reproduced  after  a  lapse  of 
some  years.  M.  Pauline  Garcia  added 
another  wreath  to  her  already  verdant 
crown,  by  her  beautiful  performance  of 
Tancredi.  Persiini,  in  the  part  of  Ame- 
naide,  exhibited  her  wonted  skill  and  deli- 
cacy. Yet  the  great  theatre  does  not  fill 
from  two  causes ;  first,  the  superiority  of 
the  German  company  in  the  choruses  and 
concerted  pieces,  and,  secondly,  the  pau- 
city of  talent  now  on  the  boards  of  her 
Majesty's  theatre. 

Drury  Lane. — The  German  company, 
under  the  direction  of  M.  Schumann, 
commenced  their  season  of  fifty  nishts 
with  a  numerous  company  of  well-select- 
ed performers,  including  Madame  Stockl 
Heinefetter,  Madame  Schumann,  M.  Hait- 
seinger,  and  Sesselman.  To  these  the 
bills  have  announced  the  engagement  of 
the  celebrated  Madame  Schroeder  Devri- 
ent,  and  Meyerbeer :  neither  of  these 
stars,  however,  are  likely  to  appear  in 
London  ;  from  which  the  public  will  per- 
ceive the  English  manager  has  not  left  ofi* 
his  pufiing  propensity.  The  operas  of 
Ver  Freischulz,  Jessonda  and  Fridolin 
have  been  most  effectively  produced,  and 
the  choruses  have  excited  the  greatest 
enthusiasm ;  they  are  really  magnificent. 

Drury  Lane  Theatrical  Fund. — The 
Anniversary  Festival  will  be  held  on  the 
31st,  when  Mr.  Harley's  speech,  respect- 
ing the  management  of  the  theatre,  is 
looked  forward  to  with  interest. 

On  Wednesday  the  company  performed 
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Mtissaniello  in  German,  for  the  first  time 
in  this  country ;  and  the  public  had  then 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  how  fully 
these  artists  are  out  of  their  element  in 
either  a  French  or  an  Italian  opera. 
Madame  Schumann  was  entirely  lost  as 
the  Dumb  Girl.  Haitzinger's  music  was 
perfect  i  but  in  manner  and  gesture  it  was 
evident  there  was  something  wanting. 
Mozart's  T^us  is  to  be  performed  on  the 
31st  inst. 

PmLHARitfoNic  Society. — The  season 
commenced  with  the  following  selection. 
— Sinfonies  No.  4,  Haydn,  and  in  A, 
No.  7,  Beethoven  ;*  Concerto  pianoforte, 
Madame  Dulcken,  Weber;  Overture, 
Ulysses  and  Circe,  Romberg ;  Concerto 
violin,  M.  Delofifre,  Mayseder  ;  Overture, 
Joseph,  Mehul ;  Scena,  Miss  Masson ; 
"  Sommo  Ciel,^^  and  scena.  Miss  Birch. — 
M  perfido.  The  whole  of  the  perform- 
ances were  loudly  applauded,  particu- 
larly Madame  Dulcken  and  Miss  Masson's. 
At  the  second  Concert,  Weber's  Mermaid 
music,  from  Oberon,  and  Mendelssohn's 
Lobgesang,  were  performed  in  brilliant 
style.  Belioz's  overture  to  Benvenufo 
Cellini  met  with  a  very  indifferent  recep. 
tion. 

Sacred  Harmonic  Society. — ^Mr.  George 
Perry,  the  leader  of  the  orchestra  of  this 
very  excellent  society,  reproduced  his 
oratorio  of  The  Death  of  Jlbel,  a  few  da3r8 
since  at  Eiteter  Hall.  The  oratorio  is 
unquestionably  a  work  of  merit,  and  re- 
fleets  great  honour  on  the  composer. 
The  music  bears  dll  the  peculiarities 
which  distinguish  the  style  of  Handel,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  it  will  become  a  stand- 
ard oratorio,  although  it  has  not  yet  been 
repeated.  The  solos  were  effectively 
sung  by  Miss  Birch,  Mr.  Phillips,  Lefiler 
and  Hobbs. 

The  Olympic  Theatre  has  been  taken 
by  Mr.  George  Wild,  from  whose  e;cpe- 
rience  in  stage  management  the  public 
may  confidently  anticipate  a  good  selec- 
tion of  novelties.  He  is  one  of  the  best 
low  comedians  on  the  boards,  and  he  de* 
serves  every  success. 

The  PRiNCEss*s.^^It  is  rumored,  our  old 
favourite  Mr.  Willy  intends  re  opening 
this  theatre  shortly,  with  Promenade  Con. 
certs ;  we  know  no  one  more  capable  of 
conducting  a  promenade  concert  than 
this  celebrated  violinist. 

Adelphi.— This  theatre  will  shortly 
close,  after  a  short  but  successful  season. 
The  only  novelty  has  been  Satanus,  an 
adoption  from  Le  Diabh  Amoreux,  which 
has  Deen  so  attractive  at  Paris,  at  her  Ma- 
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jesty's  theatre  in  London  as  a  ballet,  and 
at  the  Queen's.  The  plot  details  how  his 
Satanic  majesty  is  represented  to  have 
entrusted  to  an  inferior  female  demon  the 
task  of  betraying  the  soul  of  a  certain 
Italian  Count ;  the  female  demon  is  ex- 
hibited tumbling  headlong  in  love  with 
her  victim ;  love  is  shown  to  be  the  great 
reformer  even  of  devils  \  the  bewildered 
little  demoniacal  female  practises  acts  of 
devotion*  in  her  earthly  sojourn,  that  set 
all  her  confederates  below  fairly  aghast ; 
and  when,  at  the  conclusion,  her  infernal 
master  wishes  to  pull  her  back  to  Tarta- 
rus, it  is  found  that  he  has  suddenly  lost 
all  further  power  over  her.  So  potent  is 
love.  Mrs.  Honey  is  the  bewitching  de- 
mon at  this  theatre. 

The  Queen's  Theatre. — This  rising  lit- 
tle theatre  has  l>een  nightly  filled  to  wit- 
ness Satanus  and  other  novelties,  which 
the  lessee  has  presented  to  the  public. 
The  scenery  at  this  house  is  fully  equal 
to  that  of  any  minor  theatre  in  London. 

The  musical  toorld  has  been  a  most  in- 
defatigable censurer  of  the  Promenade 
Concerts ;  and  it  has  repeatedly  declared 
these  concerts  to  be  '^  a  foe  to  the  inte- 
rests of  music  j^  for  our  parts,  we  believe 
this  species  of  entertainment  to  have  been 
productive  of  great  benefit  to  the  musical 

£rofession :  with  all  its  defects  at  Drury 
fane,  from  the  introduction  of  cannon 
and  red  fire,  it  has  tended  very  materially 
to  make  the  English  public  acquainted 
with  good  music.  The  gratification  of 
hearing  the  magnificent  symphonies  of 
Beethoven  and  Haydn,  is  sufiicient  to 
redeem  all  the  follies  that  have  been  com- 
mitted ;  and  we  are  not  disposed  to  for- 
get the  great  services  rendered  to  the 
public  by  Messrs.  Arnold,  Laurent,  sen., 
Harper,  Piatt,  Hatton,  and  G.  Cook,  for 
introducing  these  delightful  concerts  to 
the  British  public. 

Mr.  John  Hullah  has  afforded  efficient 
aid  in  cultivating  a  taste  for  music,  by 
opening  a  singing  class  for  schoolmasters 
at  Exeter  Hall,  on  the  system  of  M.  Wil- 
helm  of  Paris.  This  method  is  clear  and 
progressive ;  but  it  overcomes  all  the  dif- 
ficulties that  present  themselves  to  the 
uninitiated,  as  the  system  is  gradual  and 
sure;  three  classes  have  been  already 
formed. 

Two  societies,  having  for  their  object 
the  support  and  advancement  of  the  le- 

fitimate  drama,  have  created  considera- 
le  sensation  among  the  admirers  of  good 
acting. 

The  first  of  these,  the  Shakspearians, 


havedone  agreat  deal  for  the  support  of  the 
legitimate  drama,  and  have  kept  up  a  taste 
for  the  plays  of  our  best  authofs,  at  a  time 
when  the  regular  theatVe  has  been  dese- 
crated with  the  extravagance  of  melo- 
drama, outrac^eous  farce,  and  pantomimic 
spectacle.  This  is'  extremely  creditable 
to  the  Shakspearian  Society,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  it  deserve  the  unqualified  thanks 
of  the  community  for  the  attempt,  and 
also  for  successfully  withstanding  the  in- 
flux of  a  spurious  dramatic  literature, 
which  has  almost  swept  from  the  English 
stage  the  great,  sterling,  and  standard 
plays  of  Shakspeare  and  his  followers. 
Their  leading  star  (Mr.  Barnard  Gregory) 
has  been  effective  as  Bienzi,  Shylock,  Sir 
John  Falstaff,  and  Othello ;  he  is  gene- 
rally considered  to  resemble  Edmund 
Kean  $  but  in  this  opinion  we  cannot  con- 
cur. 

The  Thespians  rank  second  only  to  the 
Shakspearians.  Messrs.  Silver,  Harcourt, 
Wightman,  Cowper,  Wilson,  and  Mrs. 
Fitzgerald,  are  each  excellent  in  their 
several  styles  of  acting,  and  ful]y  prove 
that  genuine  acting  cannot  be  taught } 
that  a  player  must  have  geiyus  to  appre- 
ciate tne  poet's  language,  to  enable  him 
to  enchant  an  audience  by  its  recital. 

The  Society  of  British  Musicians  re- 
cently gave  a  concert  of  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music,  consisting  chiefly  of  the 
productions  of  the  members,  and  afford- 
ing the  British  public  an  opportunity  for 
evincing  its  disposition  towards  pro- 
moting the  interest  of  native  talent.  M^. 
Willy  led  a  very  full  band,  in  his  usual 
able  manner ;  and  Sir  George  Smart,  the 
ornament  of  the  profession,  conducted. 

One  of  the  five  genuine  signatures  of 
Shakspeare  in  existence  (three  arc  af- 
fixed to  his  will,)  was  recently  sold  for 
one  hundred  guineas;  and  the  fifth  is 
about  to  be  offered  by  auction  ;  the  sig- 
nature is  **  WiLLM*  Shakspere." 

"The  Free  the  German  Rhine."— 
Mills, — Jl  Popular  German  Patriotic 
Songi  founded  on  the  recent  exposition  of 
the  designs  of  France  with  respect  to  the 
Rhenish  Provinces  of  Germany.  The 
original  poem  by  N.  Becker,  with  the 
music  as  composed  by  Dr.  Schumann,  of 
Leipzig,  is  now  singing  with  the  utmost 
enthusiasm  in  all  parts  of  Germany.  The 
spirit  of  the  original  poem  has  been  pre- 
served in  the  present  translation  by  J. 
W.  Hudson,  and  the  alterations  have  been 
carefully  adapted  to  the  English  taste. 

More  than  one  hundred  persons  have 
composed  music  to  this  popular  poem. 
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but  Dr.  Schamami's  is  admitted  to  be 
the  most  perfect  in  origioality  and  expres- 
sion. 

Mr.  Duneombe,  M.  P.,  has  been  pre- 
sented ""with  a  beautifully  chased  silver 
cup,  cover,  and  salver,  with  the  Dun- 
combe  arms  on  one  side,  and  the  follow- 
ing inscription  on  the  other,  '*To  Thomas 


Slingsby  Doncombe,  Esq.  M  P.,  in  grati- 
tude for  his  parliamentary  services  in  fa- 
vour of  those  theatres  which  are  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain i  and  which  his  labours  have  relieved 
from  certain  painful  restrictions.  This 
cup  is  presented,  &c," 
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FRANCE. 

The  want  of  public  schools  for  youne  children 
is  almost  as  great  in  France  as  in  En^and.  In 
321  communes  or  parishes  there  are  S75  infant 
schools,  which  instruct  50,000  children,  but 
there  are  ten  of  the  departments  which  have  no 
in&nt  schools  whatever ;  for  although  accom- 
modation has  been  afforded  for  the  instruction 
of  five  millions  of  children,  yet  only  three  miU 
lions  attended  during  the  last  winter,  and  but 
1^800,000  during  the  summer.  The  number  of 
normal  schools  m  France  is  also  far  too  limited, 
being  only  74,  which  are  enabled  to  perfect  dOO 
schoolmasters  annually,  while  the  annual  num- 
ber required  is  full  1500.  In  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Rhine  there  are  767  schools,  partly 
parochial  and  partly  private,  for  the  poorer  and 
middle  classes ;  these  are  attended  in  winter  by 
97,000  children,  and  in  summer  by  30,000.  In 
addition  to  these,  there  are  15  pnvate  schools 
for  the  higher  classes,  and  16  schools  for  Jewish 
children  in  this  department. 

The  third  part  of  £.  Bumouf  *s  Collection 
Orientalef  entitled  Le  Bhagavata  puranof  ou 
Histoire  poHiqw  de  Krichnoy  has  just  been  pub- 
lished at  Paris.  The  first  portion  of  this  work, 
published  in  1837,  was  RascMd  Elden,  Histoire 
des  Mongols  de  la  Perse,  and  the  first  volume 
of  the  second  part  was  published  the  following 
year,  entitled  AbouHkasim  Firdousij  Le  lAvre 
des  Rots* 

According  to  a  recent  calculation  made  by  M. 
ViUeneuve-fiaigemont,  the  number  of  mendi- 
cants in  France  amounts  to  178,000  persons ;  of 
these  40,000  are  aged,  32,000  sickly  and  ill, 
76,000  are  children,  and  30,000  healthy  men 
and  women.  This  calculation  shows  there  is 
one  mendicant  in  every  166  inhabitants. 

Adam  Miehiwi^,  the  celebrated  professor  of 
the  ancient  languages  of  eastern  Europe,  has 
been  appointed  pro^Bsor  of  the  Sclavonic  lan- 
guage at  the  University  of  Paris. 


An  Academy  of  the  Art  of  Poetry  was  estab* 
lished  at  Toulouse  in  1323,  under  the  direction 
of  seven  poets  of  rank.  Artists  who  contended 
for  the  prize,  which  consisted  of  a  flower  of  gold 
or  silver,  were  sometimes  subject  to  an  oral  ez- 
an^ation  as  to  their  acquamtance  with  the 
principles  of  the  art,  and  their  capacity  to  feel 
and  estimate  the  merits  of  the  passion  which 
formed  the  general  theme  of  poetry.  The  pro- 
blems proposed  were  often  difficult  of  solution. 
The  followinj^  is  an  example :  Imagine  two 
lovers,  one  or  whom  is  constantly  harassed  by 
jealousy,  and  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  enjoys 
calmljr  and  without  suspicion  the  afiections  of 
his  mistress;  which  of  the  two  loves  most? 
To  judge  of  the  correctness  of  the  answer,  A 
Court  of  Love  was  summoned,  consisting  of  a 
jurv  of  ladies,  whose  decisions  were  registered 
and  respected  as  decrees. 

The  Lihraire  d* Education,  published  under 
the  auspices  of  Victor  Boreau  and  L.  F.  Hivert, 
is  proceeding  rapidly  towards  completion.  The 
History  of  France,  in  2  vols.,  by  Boreau ;  the 
History  of  England,  by  Boreau  and  Lafon ;  the 
History  of  Russia,  by  Duchiron;  the  History 
of  Poland,  by  Cynski ;  the  History  of  Italy,  by 
Boreau  and  Duchiron;  and  the  History  of  Ger- 
many, by  Boreau,  have  severally  appeared.  The 
two  next  volumes  of  this  work  are  Littirature 
cours  nUthodique  and  Siicles  Littiraires  de  la 
FroTice,  and  will  shordy  be  published. 

A  very  entertaining  work,  Le  Compagnon  du 
Tour  de  France,  has  just  appearedf  from  the 
pen  of  the  talented  authoress,  who  writes  under 
the  title  of  George  Sand.  The  work  has  not 
been  published  in  any  of  the  French  magazines, 
as  ia  usually  the  case  with  this  writer's  produo- 
tions. 

Ferdinand  Dugu6,  a  youthful  poet  of  great 
promise,  whose  verses  are  distin^ished  for  ten- 
deraess  and  sentimentahty,  has  just  published  a 
collection  of  Sonnets,  which  he  entitles  Les 
gouttes  de  Rosh  ;  and  he  justifies  himself  for 
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the  title  in  the  following  cotielading  lines  oi  a 
Boonet,  dedicated  to  Mane  :— 

*•  Votre  amour  est  la  fieur,  mea  Ten  sont  la  ro«6e   • 
Dont    les  goattes  ioavent  reesomblent   k   dea 
pleura  I** 

The  good  people  of  Britanny  have  some  curi- 
ous legends  connected  with  the  stoiy  of  the 
famed  Eloisa  and  Abelard.  Thev  believe  Eloisa 
to  have  been  a  witch ;  and  de  la  Yillemarque 
has  an  interesting  poem,  in  his  collection  of 
Poetry  of  Britanny,  giving  a  description  of  the 
various  charms  and  spells  used  by  Eloisa.  Pope, 
at  the  head  of  his  poem,  states :  "  Eloisa  and 
Abelard  flourished  in  the  twelfth  century.  They 
were  two  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  of 
their  age  in  learning  and  beauty ;  but  for  noth- 
ing more  famous  than  for  their  unfortunate  pas- 
After  a  long  course  of  calamities,  they 
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retired  each  to  a  several  convent,  and  conse- 
crated the  remainder  of  their  days  to  religion.'' 

Professor  Boutriche,  the  author  of  several 
chronological  works,  has  just  published  his 
Tableau  comparatif  et  historique  des  Religions 
anciennes  et  modemeSj  des  principales  Secies 
Religieuses  et  des  Ecoles  Philosophiques,  This 
comprehensive  work  is  represented  to  be  well- 
digested,  and  as  exhibiting  great  talent  and  re- 
search. 

M.  de  Lamartine  has  just  issued  his  report  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the  state  of  literary 
property  in  France  ;  it  is  exceedingly  well  writ- 
ten. He  iustly  observes,  "  While  we  make  a 
code  for  the  protection  of  literary  property  in 
France,  the  necessity  of  an  intematioDal  code 
everywhere  discovers  itself  in  the  complaints  of 
our  writers,  the  losses  of  our  publishers,  and  by 
the  unanimous  cry  all  over  Europe  a^^ainst  the 
scandalous  pillage  of  public  and  private  pro- 
perty, which,  doubtless,  the  silence  of  the  law 
of  public  right  sanctions,  but  which  is,  never- 
theless, a  dis^ce  to  civilisation.  Hardly  is  a 
book  printed  in  London,  Vienna  or  Paris,  than 
the  foreign  printers  seize  it,  and  without  submit- 
ting to  the  regulations  of  the  public  revenue  or 
of  national  labour,  without  advancing  the  inte- 
rests of  the  publisher  or  author,  they  print  it  in 
every  form,  and  inundate  Europe  and  America 
with  their  piratical  literature,  which  always 
proves  the  most  profitable  speculation,  because 
the  traders  in  this  disgraceful  traffic  never  reprint 
books  of  which  the  success  has  not  been  alreadv 
established,  and  the  profit  consequently  certain." 

GERMANY. 

The  new  number  of  the  German  Quarterly 
Review,  Deutsche  Vierteljahrschrift^  contains 
articles  on  the  Fluctuations  in  the  Circulating 
Medinm^G^rmany  and  Switzerland— On  the 
Defence  of  Western  Germany  against  France, 
&c.  &c 

An  English  journal,  edited  by  £.  A.  Moriarty, 
and  entitled  The  English  Examiner^  appears 
weekly  in  Leipzig;  some  of  the  articles  are 
well  written. 

By  a  recent  stamp  law  all  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  the  Austrian  dominions,  or  foreign 
newspapers  brought  into  that  country,  are  re- 
quired to  be  stamped ;  the  charffe  for  each  num- 
ber is  fixed  at  one  kreutzer  if  printed  within 


that  realm,  and  two  kreutzers  if  printed  abroad 
and  not  exceeding  one  sheet ;  the  stamping  will 
take  place  at  the  post-offices  on  the  frontier. 

The  duty  on  books  and  moaie  entering  the 
Austrian  dominions  is  10«.  per  cwt.  A  reduc- 
tion has  been  made  on  all  plates,  maps,  plans 
and  illustrations  belonging  to  and  accompanying 
the  works.  The  duty  on  plates,  engravings 
and  drawings  on  paper  is  reduced  from  6/.  to  \L 
per  cwt.,  paintings  pay  10«.  The  export  duty 
on  all  the  above-mentioned  articles  is  1/.  55.  per 
cwt. 

The  government  of  Saxony  has  instituted  a 
pension  fund  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
schoolmasters  of  evangelical  schools. 

At  a  meeting  of  German  naturalists  at  Erian- 
gen,  Dr.  Coch,  of  Jena,  presented  his  new  map 
of  the  Caucasian  provinces,  the  result  of  three 
years*  residence  in  those  provinces.  Professor 
Olympios,  from  Athens,  attended  the  meeting, 
and  furnished  the  society  with  some  most  inter* 
esting  details  respecting  the  natural  history  of 
Greece. 

Eronberger,  the  spirited  publisher  at  Prague, 
has  just  issued  the  nrst  part  of  Franz  Palacky's 
Bohmisches  Archivs,  This  interesting  woric 
will  consist  of  twelve  parts,  forming  four  vol- 
umes ;  the  first  part  contains  the  writings  of  the 
Emperor  Sigismund  from  1414  to  1437 ;  King 
Wenzel  and  the  Herrenverein  from  1394  to  1401 ; 
and  the  writings  of  Wilhelm  von  Femstein  in 
1520. 

The  Zoll-Verein  has  been  renewed  for  the  space 
of  eight  years  longer  by  several  of  the  minor 
German  states.  On  the  other  hand  Holland  has 
withdrawn  from  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of 
commerce  with  Prussia. 

The  line  of  railway  from  Magdebuig  to  Leip- 
zig has  been  exceedingly  flourishing.  From  its 
opening  on  the  18th  August  to  the  end  of  the 
year  (1840),  200,000  persons,  paying  20,000/., 
have  travelled  along  the  line,  and  the  receipts 
for  goods  have  exceed  5,000/. 

Death  of  Carl  von  RottedL^This  melancholy 
event,  which  occurred  on  the  26th  December, 
has  deprived  the  literary  world  of  Germany  of 
one  of  its  most  popular  historians,  and  the  con- 
stitutional cause  of  one  of  its  most  uncompro- 
mising and  strenuous  advocates.  Asa  proof  of 
the  estimation  in  which  the  Weltgeschichte  was 
held,  a  bookseller  in  Brunswick  gave  the  large 
sum  of  1,500/.  for  the  right  of  publishing  it  a 
short  time  since.  The  town  in  which  he  lived 
has  actually,  it  maybe  said,  gone  into  mourning 
for  his  loss. 

A  recent  official  statement  of  the  number  of 
students  in  the  several  Universities  of  Prussia  at 
different  periods  exhibits  a  surprising  reduction 
in  the  return  for  the  last  few  years.  The  total 
number  of  students  in  1829  was  6097,  but  in 
1839  it  was  only  4582 ;  a  Ming  off*  of  one  half 
has  taken  place  in  the  thedogioal  and  inridical 
faculties,  while  medicine  and  philosophy  hare 
received  additional  attention. 

A  professorship  of  modem  Greek  literature 
has  been  attached  to  the  University  of  Berlin, 
and  Dr.  J.  Franz  has  received  the  appointinent ; 
he  has  promised  his  assistance  in  the  continua- 
tion of  JProfessoJC  Bockh's  Corpus  Inseripiiomun 
Gracorum* 
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Pr.  BreitcDStein,  who  taoffht  Hb  Royal  High- 
ness Prince  Albert  of  Saze  Coburg  musical  com- 
position,  has  receired  a  handsome  gdd  snuff- 
box from  His  Royal  Highness. 

The  various  plans  and  estimates  ordered  by 
the  King  of  Prussia  relative  to  the  building  cf 
the  superb  cathedral  of  Cologne  have  been  laid 
l^efore  his  Prussian  Majesty,  who  has  determin- 
ed on  proceeding  with  the  work,  and  at  least  to 
connect  the  facade  with  the  magnificent  choir. 

Prussia. — Schelling  has  been  appointed  to  an 
office  in  the  department  of  Justice  m  Berlin,  with 
liberty  to  give  what  lectures  he  pleases.  The 
atmosphere  of  Munich  does  not  seem  favourable 
to  the  study  of  science ;  for  this  celebrated  pro- 
fessor has  announced  a  course  of  lectures  on  the 
Philosophy  of  My  tholc^,  with  the  humiliating 
addition,  '*  if  a  sufficient  number  of  hearers 
eould  be  found."  On  this  occasion,  however, 
the  lecture-room  was  crowded ;  and  the  students 
received  him  with  enthusiastic  applause.  Schel- 
ling is  not  the  only  loss  which  the  capital  of  Ba- 
varia will  suffer ;  Cornelius  goes  to  Berlin,  and 
Kaulbach  will  most  probably  follow. 

Dr.  Pertz  of  Hanover,  the  editor  of  the  '*  Monu- 
menta  Germanica,"  has,  it  is  said,  been  offered 
the  place  of  librarian  at  Berlin.  It  is  not  certain 
whether  he  will  accept  it. 

In  Berlin,  13,000  children  are  educated  wholly 
or  partly  at  the  expense  of  the  city.  In  1819, 
the  public  funds  only  contributed  430/.  yearly 
for  the  poor  and  for  the  purposes  of  gratuitous  in- 
struction ;  at  present  43,000/.  are  voted  annually 
lor  this  purple.  The  prison  discipline,  we  be- 
Ueve,  did  not  produce  a  favourable  imi>re88ion 
on  Mrs.  Fry,  on  her  recent  visit  to  that  city.  All 
children  of  a  certain  age  are  sequired  by  law  to 
attend  some  places  of  instruction.  The  fol- 
lovnng  statement  is  from  a  recent  German  pa- 
per :—0f  100  children  of  the  age  required,  91 
attended  the  public  schools  in  Prussian  Saxony ; 
in  Silesia,  86 ;  in  Brandenburg,  84 ;  in  West- 

fhalia,  83;  in  the  Rhine  provinces,  80;  in 
omerania,  76;  in  Prussia  proper,  74;  and  in 
Posen,  61.  In  the  cityof  Berhn,  only  59  children 
in  every  100  visited  the  public  schools.  Jt  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  list  does  not  like- 
wise give  the  proportions  of  those  who  attend 
private  schools. 

According  to  the  new  law  for  the  protection 
of  literary  propertv,  the  duration  of  the  copy- 
right was  extendea  ten  years ;  it  expired  previ- 
ously after  thirty  years  from  the  death  of  the 
author.  A  question  has  arisen  whether  the  new 
law  should  be  retrospective.  The  booksellers 
of  Berlin  have  sent  in  a  memorandum,  but  we 
believe  that  no  decision  has  yet  been  published. 
Strauss's  new  work,  **  I'he  Christian  Dogma 
in  its  Contest  with  Science,''  has  appeared,  and 
excited  a  great  sensation.  The  hopes  that  were 
entertained  diat  the  author  of  the  **  Life  of  Je- 
sus Christ"  would,  in  his  theological  studies, 
soon  see  reason  to  abandon  the  negative  position 
which  he  had  taken,  are  little  likely  to  be  ful- 
filled. Notwithstanding  the  enthusiastic  admi- 
ration of  a  numerous  party,  we  cannot  think  that 
this  new  work  will  add  to  his  reputation.  It 
resenibles  more  the  work  of  an  advocate  of  pre-  \ 
conceived  opinions,  than  the  work  of  a  man,  I 
who  with  conrage  and  boldness  sincerely  seeks ' 


after  truth.  We  trust  that  no  injudicious  at- 
tempts of  prohibition  will  raise  his  popularitv  ; 
and  we  have  then  little  doubt,  that  as  tne  works 
of  this  writer  become  more  numerous,  they  will 
brinff  their  own  antidote  with  them.  Mean- 
while, the  friends  of  the  Church  should  not  be 
idle. 

Henry  Heine,  the  celebrated  author  of  the 
"  Buch  der  Leider,"  has,  in  his  last  production, 
"  Heiue  uber  Borae,'^  shown  how  deeply  a  man 
can  sink,  who  wanders  without  fixed  prmciples. 
Glaring  self-conceit,  arrogance,  and  a  want  of 
sincerity,  are  throughout  apparent.  Even  in  his 
best  productions,  there  was  always  much  leaven, 
yet  even  his  worst  enemies  could  hardly  have 
prophesied  that  he  would  have  sunk  so  low. 

Prince  Puckler  Muskau,  whose  ^  Letters  on 
England"  excited  so  great  a  sensation  some 
years  ago,  loses  g[round  in  the  opinion  of  his 
countrymen,  notwithstanding  his  frequent  at- 
tempts to  attract  their  attention.  Immermann^s 
satirical  sketch  of  the  Prince,  in  his  '*  J^unch- 
hausen,"  seems  not  far  from  the  truth. 

The  censorship  on  the  publication  of  works 
in  Bavaria  was  so  severe  under  the  Prince  Theo- 
dore in  1798,  that  a  work  on  Cookery  was  pro- 
hibited, because  it  contained  a  recipe  bv  which 
fish  might  be  prepared  so  as  to  resemble  meat 
dishes. 

Brockhaus  of  Leipsic  has  puhlished  a  work 
by  Talvj,  on  the  unauthenticity  of  Ossian's  Po 
ems,  more  particularly  Macpher&on's  collection. 

The  first  circulating  or  lending  library  in  Eu- 
rope was  established  at  Wetzlar  by  Winkler, 
the  bookseller  and  printer,  towards  the  termina- 
tion of  the  seventeenth  century. 

ITALY. 

The  first  part  of  an  architectural  work  of 
great  promise  has  been  published  at  Florence, 
entitled  Opere  Architeltoniche  di  Raffaello  Sanr 
zio*  The  illustrations  and  remarks  are  Jby  Car- 
lo Pontani,  who  appears  to  have  a  most  perfect 
acquaintance  with  the  history  and  progress  of 
Grecian  architecture. 

A  very  comprehensive  work,  descriptive  of  all 
the  galleries  of  paintings  in  Rome,  is  in  course 
of  publication  in  that  city. 

Literature  in  Italy  has  sustained  a  great  loss 
by  the  death  of  Dr.  Gage,  who  had  scarcely 
completed  the  third  volume  of  his  Carteggio 
inedito  d'Artisii  dei  Secola  XIV.  XV,  AT/. 
jmhlicdto  ad  Ulustrato  con  documenti  pure  inedp- 
/f ,  when  he  died  at  Florence,  at  the  a^e  of  37,  uni- 
versally regretted.  The  Carteggio  is  published 
by  Molini  of  Florence,  and  is  a  work  of  great 
value,  exhibiting  great  historical  research. 

A  new  romance,  Gina  novella  Italiana,  by  L. 
Romani,  has  appeared  at  Milan,  and  is  attract- 
ing considerable  attention.  This  novel  possesses 
the  great  novelty  of  drowning  all  the  caaracters 
intr^uced  in  the  story,  by  which  a  termination 
to  the  romance  is  easily  effected. 

SPAIN. 

Periodical  literature  continues  to  revive,  both 
in  Madrid  and  Cadiz.  The  beet  conducted  jour- 
nals are  El  Filoto,  El  Correo  Nacional,  and  El 
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Mensajero.  The  best  literary  periodical,  the 
Revistra  de  Madrid,  is  but  little  known  in  Eu- 
rope. Among  its  contributors  are  isome  of  the 
most  learned  men  in  Spain ;  Alcala  Galiano, 
Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  Puche  y  Bautista,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Vallgomera,  de  Santiesteban,  Silvela, 
Fena  y  Aguayo*  Benavides,  and  Calderon  Col- 
lantes,  supply  the  best  written  articles.  One  of 
the  most  valuable  worics  of  recent  date  is  a 
Dictionary  of  Ancient  Spain.  Tarracanense 
Beticay  Lusitana,  by  Don  Miguel  Cortes  y  Lo- 
pez. 

Llaguno's  Dictionary  of  Spanish  ArchiteetSf 
with  explanations  by  Juan  Cean  Bermudez, 
contains  some  valuable  chapters  on  the  Histoiy 
of  ^e  School  of  Painting  at  Seville,  and  a  full 
description  of  the  celebrated  Cathedral  at  Se- 
ville. It  was  from  this  work  that  the  late  Frank 
Hall  Stan  dish  gleaned  some  valuable  informa- 
tion for  his  last  published  work,  Seville  and  its 
Vicinity. 

Four  volumes  of  Don  Manuel  Jose  Quintana's 
learned  work,  Vidas  de  Espanoles  celebres,  have 
now  appeared.  Don  Jose  Gromez  Hermosilla's 
translation  of  Homer's  Odyssey  and  the  Jliad, 
are  considered  by  the  Spanish  people  as  the  best 
translations  of  Homer  in  any  language. 


Dcr  etwan  den  konig  von  Cypem  hatte  gefkngen 

Deshmlb  ym  dz  kongrich  must  langen 

Czins  vnd  tribat  all  jar 

Solicha  habo  cr  en  gelediget  offenbar 

Vnd  iat  widder  den  groaaen  Torken  bwett, 

Getnilioh  zu  helfien  die  crtntenbeit  ^ 

Dantu  achribt  man  vna  vorbaa 

Wie  die  groia  Tarke  va  gezogen  was 

In  die  Sirpiiie  mit  ainer  sterckc." 

The  number  of  works  published  in  Belgium 
during  the  past  year  amounted  to  320 ;  being  an 
increase  above  the  year  1839  of  twenty  works, 
218  were  in  French,  92  in  Flemish,  6  m  Latin, 
and  4  in  the  German  language. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Isenring,  the  celebrated  painter  of  St.  GaUea, 
has  invented  an  apparatus  upon  the  principles 
of  the  Daguerreotype,  by  which  be  is  enabled  to 
take  portraits  in  any  size  and  with  the  eyes 
open;  the  latter  has  been  lon£[ considered  the 
most  difficult  point  to  accomplisn. 

The  University  of  Zurich  has  143  students, 
and  the  new  Botanical  Garden  is  now  completed* 
A  society  of  arts  has  been  formed  by  the  towns 


■anslations  of  Homer  in  anv  language.  I  ^f  Bern,  Basle,  and  Zurich,  and  the  firet  cxhibi- 

Quinto  has  also  pubhsherf  the  first  volmne  of  ^  ^^  ^  \^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  'z^^^  ^,    ^  ^^ 
IS  Consutuuonal  Antiquities  of  Aragon,  enti- .  spring. 


his 

tied  Discursos  Politicos  sohre  la  Legislacion  y  la 
Sistoria  del  Antiguo  Reyno  de  Aragon,  Zoril- 
la*s  Collection  of  Ancient  Legends,  Leyendas  y 
Tradiciones  HistoricaSj  are  in  course  ofpublica- 
tion.  The  first  volume  has  excited  great  atten- 
tion for  the  valuable  information  it  contains. 

Calderon^s  remains,— By  a  lucky  accident,  the 
remains  of  Don  Pedro  Calderon  de  la  Barca  have 


RUSSIA. 

The  arbitrary  conduct  pursued  by  the  imperial 
government  of  Russia,  in  prohibiting  the  print- 
ing of  books  in  Poland  in  any  other  than  the 
Russian  language,  has  been  followed  up  by  a 


been  discovered.  As  the  workmen  were  pulling  ^  "  """"rTM^^  ^"^^"^^  ^""^J^^fn?*  ^THh 
down  the  decayed  cloister  of  St.  Salvador,  l^^l^^.^e  forbidden  by  a  recent  Ul^e  from 
tomb  was  found  under  the  walls  of  the  vestry,  \  ^^^^  ^J^^«  "^  Hebrew,  Gennan,  Polish,  or 
which  proved  to  be  that  of  the  poet.    An  archi-  ^^  °^«^.  language  than  the  Russian,  in  any 


poet.    

tect,  wno  was  fortunately  present,  read  the  in 
scription,  and  saved  the  stone.  Calderon  had 
been  buried  in  the  Trinity  doister;  but  with 
the  destruction  of  this  building  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  centurjr,  all  traces  of  the  place  of  his 
burial  had  vanished.  His  remains  have  been 
brought  to  the  church  of  Alocha,  a  kind  of  na- 
tional pantheon,  and  a  subscription  has  been 
opened  for  the  erection  of  a  bronze  statue  to  the 
poet  in  some  public  situation. 

BELGIUM. 

The  first  printed  Newspaper. — It  has  recently 
been  discovered  by  E.  Gochet,  of  Brussels,  from 
a  marginal  note  in  the  handwriting  of  Adrian  de 
But,  a  Dutch  monkish  writer  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  that  printed  papers*  conveying  newspa- 
per information,  were  circulated  in  Europe  be- 
fore the  year  1460,  and  were,  without  doubt, 
first  printed  at  Mayence.  The  first  printed 
newspapjer  of  which  any  trace  can  be  found  was 
printed  in  1455,  and  ^ve  intelligence  of  the 
peace  of  Earaman  with  the  King  of  Cyprus, 
and  the  conquest  of  Servia  by  the  Turks,  in 
1454.    It  was  made  known  in  these  words : 


•( 


Czii  nu^eii  ineren  achribet  man  vnt  mbos 
Pz  in  die  Turcky  der  mechtigo  Chaiamanous 


town  or  city  except  Wilna  and  Kiew.  Several 
thousand  persons  have  been  thrown  out  of  emp 
ploy  by  this  severe  edict.  In  the  provinces  of 
Bessarabia,  the  Crimea,  and  the  country  on  each 
side  of  the  Caucasus,  there  are  upwards  of  two 
millions  of  the  inhabitants  professmg  the  Jewish 
religion.  They  have  1,007  parishes  or  eoogr^ 
gatioDS,  586  synagogues,  and  2,377  schools  for 
children  professing  the  Mosaic  faith.  In  these 
districts  60  printing  establishments  hare  beoi 
stopped,  and  the  families  depending  th^eon  for 
support  left  to  starve;  the  works  emanating 
from  these  establishments  were  aU  printed  in 
Overman  or  Hebrew.  This  Ukase  does  not  ex- 
tend to  the  Karaer,  a  Jewish  sect,  who  rgect 
the  doctrines  of  the  Talmud,  and  who  have 
printing  establishments  at  Dschufutkale  and 
Koslofi;  from  whence  several  interesting  works 
have  issued  by  the  assbtance  of  Sinia  Bobo 
witsch. 

The  Russian  Chinese  scholar,  Hyakinth,  (Bi* 
churir,)  has  published  an  Encyclopedia,  under 
the  title  of  **  China  and  its  Inhabitanta" 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The.  late  Frank  Hall  StandisL—The  eotire 
stock  of  this  well-known  author's  works,  indod- 
ing  his  library  and  valuable  coliectioB  of  paint- 
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ings,  will  be  removed  to  Paris,  as  soon  as  his 
Majesty  Louis  Philip,  to  whom  they  have  been 
devisea  by  will,  shall  have  determined  upoa 
where  they  are  to  be  placed.  The  paintings, 
indudinff  some  of  the  nnest  Murillo's,  will,  it  is 
expected,  grace  the  walls  of  the  Louvre.  Pre- 
vious to  his  death,  Mr.  Standish  had  nearly 
completed  writing  the  Life  of  Cardinal  Xime- 
nez :  this  work  will,  no  doubt,  be  preserved, 
with  other  interesting  documents  left  at  his  re- 
sidence in  Seville,  and  which,  from  his  long  re- 
sidence in  Soain,  and  his  great  antiquarian  re- 
search, will  De  found  to  be  replete  with  interest 
and  information.  It  is  to  be  hoped  these  relics 
will  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  half-brother,  Sir 
Hugh  Purves  Hume  Campbell. 

^e  establishment  of  a  German  Newspaper 
in  London,  entitled  Die  Deutsche  Presse,  is  one 
of  the  many  proo&  of  the  increasing  taste  for 
the  acquirement  of  the  Grerman  language;  in- 
deed, the  acquisition  of  this  laneuage  has  be- 
come a  sine  guA  non  in  all  branches  of  polite 
education.  The  Court,  it  is  expected,  will  pBi- 
tronise  this  effort.  The  newspaper  will  oe 
printed  by  H.  Passarg^,  who  has  recently  re- 
minted  some  of  the  b^  and  most  popular  of  the 
German  cla88acs,)(including  Groethe^  Egmantj 


Goetz  von  Berlichingen^  Hermann  and  Doro* 
thea;  and  Schiller's  Von  Carlos,  Jungfrau  von 
Orleanst  and  Dreiszigj&hriger  ^rieg. 

Mr.  Birch,  the  translator  of  therirst  Part  of 
Goethe's  Faust,  which  has  been  so  favourably 
•  received,  has  nearly  completed  his  transla- 
tion of  the  Second  Part.  Nos  1  and  2  of  this 
portion  of  the  work  have  already  been  publish- 
ed, and  have  commanded  a  greater  de^ee  of 
public  attteation  than  the  First  Part,  owmg  to 
the  number  of  translatitms  of  the  First  Part  that 
have  appeared.  Both  parts  of  the  work  are 
embellished  with  beautiful  steel  eugravingSi 
afler  M.  Retzsch,  and  will  form  the  most  com- 
plete translation  that  has  hitherto  appeared. 
.  Madagascab. — A  printing  press  nas  been  in- 
troduced at  Tanananvo,  the  capital  of  Mada- 
gascar, by  the  missionaries,  wno  are  actively 
engaged  in  printing  a  translatioQ  of  the  Bible 
into  me  Msilagassee  language.  Four  of  the 
natives  are  sumdentlv  versed  in  the  business  to 
act  as  compositors,  wnile  the  press- work  is  ex- 
ecuted by  two  more,  and  seveml  others  aid  in 
correcting  the  press. 

His  Rojral  Highness  Prince  Albert  hasjgiven 
501.  to  the  London  Library,  and  has  promised  a 
dooatioQ  of  German  books. 
J 
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I  (HiMwii,  Tb^pneuitie,  oa  Pleine  iospiratioii 
Saintes  teritures.    8to    7t    Bani 


Albo,  Rn  ^"^PV  '^^  Griind*  und  Glaabenatehren  der 
moHLiiobeii  Reli|pon.  Nmch  den  ftlteaten  und 
eorreet«alen  Auggaben  in*fl  Deutaohe  ttbeitiasen 
Ton.W.  nnd  L.  Schleainger.  8to  Part  III. 
Frankfort,    4m 

Anna  Marie,  Mme.,  La  Vie  de  la  Bainle  Vierge* 
ninstr^e  par  Fragonatd.  4to  91  plates.  Paris. 
18a    India  paper,  li  3a  6d 

Amdt,  Jobann,  Bfloher  vom  wabren  Cbristentbam. 
Nebet  beigefgUtem  Lebenalanf  des  eel.     Verfaa- 
■era  nnd  denen  Paradiesg&rtlein.     3  Vols.  8to. 
BeatUngen.    11a 

Auawabl  biatoriscber  Stilcke  aus  hebrftiaeben 
Sohriftatellem  Tom  zweiten  Jabrbandert  bia  anf 
dieGegenwart  Ftir  Theologen  and  Hiatoriker. 
8t6    Berlin.    6a 

Borckhardt,  Li  E.,  Lea  Nazor^ens,  ou  Mandai- 
Jabia  (diaeiplea  de  Jean)  ajpp^l^  ordinairement 
Zabiena  et  Cbr6tiena   de  Saint  Jean   Baptiate, 
ieete  gnoatiqoe.    Paris. 

bie  ApMiypben  dea  Alten  Testamenta,  anfa  Nene 
ana  dem  griecbiacben  Tazte  Qberaetzt  Ton  M. 
Gntmann.  Ein  Supplementbaud  za  den  beiden 
fiibelaoagaben :  Deataeke  Yolks  and  Scbalbibel 
fAr  Isrmeliten.  Heraasgegeben  von  Dr^  8alo> 
non.  Die  Tier  and  zwanzig  Btleber  der  beiligen 
Sehrilt,  oder  Bibel  fOr  laraeliten.  Unter  der 
Badaktion  Ton  Dr.  Zanz.    8to    Altona.  6b 

Die  Unraben  in  Der  Nieder  landiscb-Reformirten 
tCircbe  wftbrend  der  Jabre  1833  bia  1889.  Von 
Dr.  Gieseler.    8to    Hamburg    5e  6d 

Eiobstaedt,  Dr.,  FlsTiani  de  Jesu  Christo  testimonii 
miBtrHm  qoo  jure  noper  rnnoa  defenaa  ait  Qumrtk) 
V.    4to    Jena,    la 

fiUendorf,  J.,  Htatoriseb-kirehanreebtliche  Bl&tter 
filr  DeutsoMand.  VoL  II.  and  Vol.  III.  Part  I. 
8to    Beriin.    8i6d 

Ftkrat   vnpn  pvV  *vin  librorum  Saeromm  Veteria 


dea 


Gieseler,  J.  C.  L.,  Lehrboek  der  Kircbengeacbiehte. 
Vol.  In.  Part  L    Bonn.    13s 

Gneiike,  H.,  Handbncb  der  Kirebengeschichtei 
4tb  Edit.  Vol.I.^welcbe  die  Einleitnog  entb&lt 
and  die  altere  and  mitUere  Kirchengescbickte 
And  VoL  It. — ^welche  die  neure  Kircbenge. 
scbiebte  entbalt.     8to    Halle.    12 

Historiseb-politisebe  Blatter  filr  daa  katboliaebe 
Deutacbland,  Ton  G.  Pbillips  and  G.  65rres« 
Vols.  VII.  and  VlIL  34  Pkirts.  8to  Mnnicb. 
1216 

Hofaker,  Cbriatus  mkd  Hretacbneider ;  oder  Der 
Ab&ll  Tom  Heim  erklftrt  Ein  MOsiT.BUd. 
8to    Ttlbingen.    9s  6d 

Klopstoek,  F.,  Oden.  3  Vols  in  one.  ISmo 
Leipzig.    6s 

Laborde,  Ii6on  de,  D^uta  de  rimprimerie  k  May- 
ence  et  a  Hamberg,  ou  Deacription  dea  lettrea 
d'indulgence  da  Pape  Niobolaa  V.  4to  Platea. 
Paria.    198 

Le  BbagraTata  purana,  ou  Histoire  po^tiqoe  de 
fijriebna.  Traduit  et  public  par  E.  Bumoof. 
VolL    Folio.    Paria.    52  58 

Lutbera  deulsebe  geistliohe  liieder  nebst  den 
wftbrend     seines   Lebens  dazu  gebxAacbBcheD 

I  Bingweisen  and  ainigen  mebntimmegen  Ton. 
a&tten  fiber  dieaelben  Ton  Meistem  des  sechsehn- 
ten  Jabrbnnderta.  VonE.  t.  Winterfeld.  Na- 
merouB  wood  onts.    4to    Leipzig,    li  Sa 

MouUlard,  Madame,  Dii  Progiis  SooiaJ,  et  de  la 
ConTiotion  Bsliffieuae.    6to    Pftria.    Sa 

Neander,  Aag.,  Commentatio  de  Geor^o  ViceUo, 
ejusque  in  ecclesiam' eTangelicam  animu.  Pro* 
gramma  quo  tertia  eccleaiae  eTangelicae  in  Ifar* 
cbia  insUtatae  aolemnia  aaeeularia  a  regia  Uni* 
Territate  lileraria  Friderica  GuiJelma  Berolinenat 


orations  Rectoris  magnifid,  etc.    Berlin.    Sa 

1H  KAIKH  AIA6HKH.    NoTum  Testamentom 
graeoe.    RecognoTit  atqne  inaignioria  leetionmn 
Tarietatia  et  angmentorum  notatmnes  sabjmixil 
/aea    uompiete,  4<  lOa  G.  Knapphm    VolIL    Halle.    6a 
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H  KAINH  AIAGHKH.   Novum     TesUmeotnin 

^eco.     Post  J.  Tittmanonm  ad  fidem  ootimo- 

rom  librorum  tecundis  carii  recornovH  leetio- 

nnmqae  yarietatem  notavit  A.  Hum.      ISmo 

Lipa.    6a 
Salomon,  Dr.,  Da  atata  eecleiiae  eTaDg«lieo-^refor^ 

matae    in    TransilTania,   Commentatio     theol. 

historica.    8to    Lipt.    3a  6d 
Theoloffische  Mitarbeiten.     Eine  Ctnartalsehrii't  in 

Verbrndong  mit  mehreren   Gelefarten,    heraiis- 

gegeben  yon  Pelt,  Dr.  Maai  and  Dr.  Doraer. 

Parti.    Kiel.     4b  6d 
Zang  Vortraff  znr  Feier  der  Huldigonff  8.  M.  dea 

Koniga  Wilbelra  IV.  gebalten  am  ^ilttenfeate 

dea  Jahrea  5601  in  der  Djnagoge  za  Berlin.    8¥o 

Berlin,    la. 
Kl  Saeerdote  en  preaencia  del  Siglo.    Verdadera 

hiatoria    univernU    del  catoliciamo.     Por    Ma^ 

drolle.    SVola    12mo    Paris 
G^ograpbie  Sacr^,  faiaant  connaitre  I'origine  dea 

nations,  I'^tat  de  la  Paleatine  aaz    dilRSrentea 
^   6poqaca,  etc. ;  par  Achille  Meissaa  et  Michelot. 

8vo    Paris.    Qa 
McBura  dea   lara^litea  et  dea  Cbr^ena;  par  M. 

TAbb^  Flenry.    Limo|rea.    9s 
Tractatns  de  Veri  Religione,  auetore  L.  BaiUj. 

2  Vols    18mo    Paria. 
Bainte  Bible.     TradoeUon  noayelle,    par  M.  de 

Genoude.    Paris,    lis  6d 

LAW|  JUBISPRUDENCB,  STATISTICS. 

Bartolomeia  Notiaie  topografiche  e  atatisticbe  augli 

stati  Sardi.    Opera  preceduta  dalle  teori  generalo 

aulle    statifltlche,    e   speeiali  alio   ricoBoseeme 

militari.    3  Vola   4ta    Turin.  Ids 
Cachelen,   J.,  de  Aper^n  sur  Organisation   des 

Boct6t^    8vo   Paris.    7s 
Fererro,  Trattato  sulla  competenia  dei  giadiei  di 

mandamento  in  materia  eriminale  aeeondo   le 

dfspofliztoui  del  eodice  penale  e  le  preeaistenti 

leggi  e  regolamenti  partieolari  cbesono  tuttora 

in  pieno  yigore.    8yo    Turin.   Ss 
Gurowfiki,  Comte,  La  civilisation  et  la  Russie.    8vo 

St.  Petersburg.    15s 
Hufnagel,  Dr.,  Commentar  tlber  das  Strafgeaetz- 

buch  f&r  daa  KOnigreich  Wflrttemberg.     Vol  I. 

8yo   Stuttgart.    17b  6d 
Noticea  StatTstiquea  sur  les  Colonies  Fran9aises. 

Pkrt  iy.~Madagascar,  He  Saint  Pierre  et  Mi- 

guelon.    8yo    Paris.    98  6d 
Om  Straff  och  Straff- AnaUlter.    8yo    Stockholm. 

58 

Rein  Statistisebe  Darstellung  des  Grosa-Fdisten- 

thums  Finnland.    3s 
Robert!.  Trattato  delle  azioni  e  delle  eeeesiotti  se- 

cottdo  i  prinoipii  delle  leggi  civili  per  il  regno  delle 

Duo  Sicilie.   8yo    Florence.    6a 
Schaffirath,  Dr.,  Codes  Sazohicus,  oder  Handbaeh 

der  gesammten  im  Ktoigreiobe  Saohaen  prak. 

tiseh-gUltigcn   s&cbsischen     Gesetze    yon    den 

altessen  Zeiten  bis  znm  Schlusse  des    Jahres 

1841.    8yo  Altenbniv.    9s 
Schletter,  Handbucb  der  juriatischen  und  staats- 

wIsaenachafQiehen  Literatur.    Part  L  No.  9. — 

Jurisprudenz.    4to    Grimm.   2s 
Staats-Lezlcon,    oder   Encyklop&die   der  Staats- 

wiasenschaflen    in  Verbindnng  mit  yielen    der 

Angeaehensten  Publicisten  Deutschlands,  heraus- 

gegeben  von  C.  von  Rotteek  und  Ctrl  Wdoker. 

Vol  X.  Patrt  4.  8vo    Altona.    3a  6d 
Troplony,  Le  Droit  Civil  expliqu6  anivant  Pordre 

dea   articlea  du    Code.      De   I'dchange  et  du 

louage.    3  vola    Bvo    Paris.    308 
Statisque  Annuelle  de  l*Industrio.    1841.    18mo 

Havre.    3s  6d 


THILOfiOFHT  AND  HDTORT  OF  UTEBATURB. 

Breier,  F.,  Die  Philosophie  des  Anazagoraa  nm 
Klazomenft  nach  Aristoteles.  8vo    Bmin.  9s  6d 

flegel,  6..  Werke.  Complete  edition,  by  Mar- 
heineke,  Scbuize,  Gans,  Henning,  Hotho,  Mi- 
cheldt,  and  Fdrster.  Vol  II.  Part  3.  8vo  Berlin. 
17s 

Vorlesungen  fiber  die  Geschichte  der 


Philosophie.     VonUr.  Micbelet.     Pkit  I.    8va 

Beriin.   8s 
Obiaz  bibliograficzno-historycznj  llterarury  I  nauk 

w  Polsce,  od  wprowadzenia  do  niej  drukn  po  rok 

1830  wlacznie  etc.  przez  A.  Jocnera.     Vol  I. 

Parte  4  and  5.   8vo  Wilna    6s  6d 
Qu^rard,  La  France  Litt^raire.   8vo   Vol  X.  Pkrt 

I.  (VA— VOL)    Paris.   8s  6d 
— ^—  La  Litt^rature  Fran^aiae  Contemporalne. 

8vo  Vol  L  Part  I.    Paria.   9s 
Cours  de  Litttfrature  ancienne  et  modeme ;  tir^  de 

nos  meiUeurs  critiques,  aveo  des  dlscouia  sur  lea 

difiSrens  Iges  de  la  litt^rature;  par  Dassanee. 

Vola  I.  and  IL  8vo   Paris.  3  Vols  I3s 
Matinees  litt^raires.    Discours  d*introduetion  anz 

Etudes  sur  la  littteture  ancienne  et  modeme. 

8vo   Paris. 


BOOHCAL    AJOB   NATDBAX.  SCIENCES,    PEYBICS   AMD 

CBEMISTBT. 

Baumte,  Pr6ob  th^rique  et  pratique  anr  les  Mala- 

diea  v6n^rienneB.    3  Vols  8vo    Paris.    14s 
Becquerel,  Traittf  da  l*Electrioit6.     8yo     Vol  VII. 

(and  bat).    Pttrii.   8a  6d 
Berliner  Astzonomisehes  Jahrbnck  ftlr  1843.    Von 

J.F.  Encke.   8vo   Berlin.   Ida 
Bulletin  soietttifique*  pnblid   par  PAcadtfmia  Im- 

p^riale   dea  Sciencoa  de  St  Peteiaboorg.    Vol 

VIIL   4to   St.  Petersbuig.   8s 
Cannabicb,  J.,  HfUfabueh  beim  Unterrichte  in  der 

Geojrraphte  ftkr  Lehrer.  Zngleioh  sum  Naehleaen 

far  ftreunde  der  Erd.und  L&nderkundo  beatimmt. 

Vol  III.    8vo    EiBleben.    3  vols  li  7s 

Kleine  Schulgeograpbie,  oder  ent- 


er    Unterricht    in    der   £mbMchreibnng«    8vo 

Weimar.  Sa  6d 
Cbenu,  Essai  pratiqtie  sur  Paction    th^iapentique 

des  eauz  min^ralea.     Vol  I.  Pkut  1.    Will  be 

complete  in  3  vola  of  13  parts.    8vo     Pkiia.   3i 

each  part. 
Cuvier,    Hiatoire  Natnrelie    dea  Poissons.     Vol« 

XV.  and  platea,  plain  and  coloured.    4to  and8vo 


Dalmazzone,  Solle  neuroai  del  aistema  de*  yaai 

aanguigni.    8vo   Turin. 
Dietrich,  Dr.,  Synopsis  plantarum,  son  enumeratio 

systematica  plantarum  plerumqne  adfane  oogai. 

tarum,  cum  differentiia  speeifiois  et  synonymia 

selectis  ad  modum  Peraoonii  elaborate.     Seotio 

IL   ClaasisV.— X.  Vol.  L   Weimar.  SnbMsrip- 

tion  price,  40s 
Endlicher,  Genera  plantaram   seeondum  ordinea 

natoralea  dispoaita.    FascXVIL   Vicuna.  4a  6d 
Flore,  La,  Dea  Salons,  ou  Botenlgue  pittorssqne, 

Cr  Mme.  de  B  *  •  «,  dleve  do  YandaeL    FoUo. 
vr.  1.  Paria*   6s 
Forget,   Traits    de   I'ent^to    foUicnlenao  (fi^vre 

typboide.)    Bvo  Paria.    10a  6d 
Fdrhandlingmr  wid  det  af  Skandinaviaka  Natum 

forskare  och  L&karo  hallna  Mote  i  GdCheborg  Ar 

1839.    8yo    Gottonburg.   8s 
Ftomari,  Traitd  pratique  dea  Maladiea  des  Yeuz. 

8vo    Paris.    7b 
Hutig,    Dr.,   VoUstftndige   NaUirgeaobtelito   der 

fofstltehen   OuHarpflansan   DentscUsiida.    Mit 
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t    illuminirten  I^upforUfeln.    Part  I.  8  plmtei.    4to 

Berlin.    Ts  6<1 
Hayno,  Dr.  DantelluDg  und    Bes6breibuiig    der 

Arzneygew&chse,  wolche  iu  die  neUe  preuBsiBche 

Pbarmacopde  auf^^enoromen  sind  von  Dr.  Brandt 

and  Dr.  Katzcburg.     Fart  X)CI.     10  coloured 

plates.    Berlin.  7a 
Berrich-Scbaffer,    Die    wanzenartigen    Insecten. 

Gelreu  nacb  Natur  abgebildet  una  besebrieben* 

Vol.  VI.  Parla  1  and  2.     Nuernberg.    Subserip- 
.    tion  price,  8s  6d 
tlistoire  naturelle  des  polaaons,  par  Cuvier  et  A. 

VaSencienncfl.    Vols.  XIV.  and  XV.  plates.   Svo 

Parts.   Each  volume  W  2a  Cd 
Journal  far  die  rcine  ond  anscwandte  Mathematik. 

Von  A.  Creller.   Vol.  XXL  4  parts  4to  Berlin  1/ 
Koch,  C.  L.i  Die  Arachnidcn.      Getreu  nacb  der 

Natur  aborebildei  und  beschricben.     Vol.  VIII. 

Parta  1  and  3.    13  plates.     8^o      Nuernberg. 

Sub.  pr.  8s  6d 
Kunzc,  Die  Farrnkrauter  in  kolorirten  Abbiidung- 

on  naturgetreu  erldutert  und  bescbrieben.  Vol.  I. 

Part  3.    4to    Leipzig.    12d  6d 
Krflgcr  Dr.,  Handbuch  der  Literatur  fur  praktische 

Medicin  und  Chirurgio  nach  den  einzelnen  F&< 

ehem  systematisch  geordnet.    Part  11.  to  VI. 

8vo  Berlin.    8s  6d 
Lassen,  Speeies  des  mammiferea  bimanea  et  quad- 

rumanes.    6vo    Paris.    9s 
Louis,  Uecberches  sur  la  fi6vre  tjphoide,  compartfe 

avec  les  maladies  aigu^s  les  pins  ordinaires.    2 

voISi    8vo    Paris.    \b^ 
Magqusy  A.,   Ueber  das  Floswasser  und  die  Cto- 

aquen  gr5sserer   SiAdle.     In  itiediciniaeh-poU* 

zeilioher  Hinsicht.    8vo    Berlin.    3s 
Medioinischor  Almanach  fllr  daa  Jabr  1841,  Von  J. 

Saehs.    With  a  portrait  of  Blumenbach.  12aio 

Berlin.    8s  6cl 
Medicinischer  JahrbQebcr  f&r  des  osterreiohisehen 

Staats.     Unter  Milwirk'ung  mehrerer  Arste  uAd 

Naturforseher    fortgesetzt   von  Dr.  Job.  Nep. 

Ritter  von  Raimann.      Vols.  XXXIII.  to  XXXV. 

Vienna.    l8s  each  volume. 
Mejer,  C.  A.,    Das  Alyssum  minutum   und  die 

zaoachst    verwandten    Arten,    monograpbisch . 

bcarbeitet  und  durob  Abbildungen  crlftatert.  Aua 

dem  M^m.  do  TAcad.  Imp.  des  Se.    VI.  Series. 

Vol.  Vr.   4to    St.  Petersburg.  2s 
■  Einige  .Bemerkungen  (iber  die  na- 

tQrlicbe  Familie  der  Polygonaceaa.    Article  I. 

From  the  M6m.  de  l^Aead.  Imp.  des  Sc    VI. 

Series.  Vol.  VI. 
Monatsberichte  fiber  die  Verhandlungen,  der  6o- 

sellscbafl  fQr  Erdknnde  xu  Berlin.    1639—1840. 

Von  J.  Lohmann  und  \V.  Mahlman.  8vo  Berlin. 

7s 
Oken,  Allgemetne  Naturi^esehicbte  f&r  alle  Stande. 

Noe.  LXXIX.  to  LXXXl.  8vo  Stuttgart.    3s 
—  Abbildnngen  an  Oken*s   Naturgeachiebte, 

Thierreioh.  Nos.  XIV,  and  XV.    Entbalt:   Mi- 

neralogie.    Numerous  plates.   4to  Stuttgart*    tis 

Nos.  I.  to  XV.  2i  15s 
Orbigny,  A.  d*,  L*Uomme  Aro^ricain,  consid^r^ 

ffOtts  les  rapports  physiologiquea  et  moraux.   2 

vols.    8vo   Atlas.   Paris.    \l 
Pander,  Dr.,  Beitr&ge  zur  Geognosie  des  rumischen 

Reichos.    4to    St.  Petersburg.    Zl  18b 
Ricard,  Traits  tb4orique  et  pratique  du  Magn^tiffmo 

Animal.    8vo    Paris.    7a 
Saehs,  J«,  Repertorisches  Jahrbiich  fCtr  die    Leis- 

tongen    der  gesammtea    Heilkundo    im   Jahre 

1839.    Vol.  I.~Die    Heilkonde    Deutscbiands. 

8vo    Leipzig.    12 
Scenes  de  la  vi«  privte  et  pablique  des  animattz, 

Les  aniammt  jMsinta  par  eax*mdmes  et  dessin4s 

par  UB  autre.  Etudes  des  rooBurs  contemporaines. 


illustr^s  de  100  gravures.     No.L   8vo    Paruv. 

Will  be  complete  in  30  Nos.    17s  6d 
Schdnlein,   Dr.,    Krankheilsfamilie   der    Typhen. 

Nach    desscn   neuesten   Vorleaungen  niedcrge- 

aehrieben  und  bcrausgegeben.    8vo    Zurich.    3e 
Steudel,  EL,  NomencJator  ootanicus,  ecu  synonymia 

plantatum  universalis,  etc.     Editio  II.  etc.    Part 

I.    Lit«— A— K.    evo    Stuttgart     3s  6d 
Springe,    Elements    de    Bot&nique,   ap^cialemeat 

deacinto  anz  ^lablissements    d'cducation.    8vo 

20  plates.    Paris. 
Tandon,  EUments  de  T6ratologio  v6g<Ule.    8v« 

Paris.    7s  6d 
Taschenbuehzur  Verbreitnng  geographischerKennt- 

nisse,  fOr  1841.    6  plates.    12mo  Prague.    10s 
Thonveoel,    Elements    d*Hy£iinc.    2    vols.    8vo 

Paris.    12s 
Troscbel,  Dr.,  'Lchrbuch  der  Cbirurgie,  etc.    Vol 

IU.   8vo    Berlin.   9s 
WincUer,  Handbuch  der  medicin iacb.pbarmaceu- 

tischen  Botanik.    Iste  Lief.  6  coloured  plates  2s 
Wistrand,  A.  T.,  Handbok  i  Hocmedicinen.   8vo 

SUHskboIm.    7s  6d 
Zoologischo  Abbandlungen  avs  den  Annalcn  dem 

Wiener  Museums    der    Naturgcsehichte.    V«n 

Nattcrer,  Fitzinger  und  Heckel.    Vols.  I.  and  11. 

4to    24  plates.   Vienna.    II 

■  Von  Grafen  Marscball, 

Focke  and   Diesing.   Part  II.    4to    23  plates. 

Vienna.    1/ 8s  6d 

HI8T0BT,  BIOOBIFHT,  YOTAGES,  TR1VEL8,  &C 

Archeoholtc,   J.,    Geschichte    des   aiebenjabrigen 

Krieges  in  Deutrchland.    2  paita,  with  portrait 

and  map.   870    Berlin.    7a 
Berghaus,  Allgemeine  LAnder-  und  V5lkcrkunde. 

Ein  Bildungiibueh  fur  alio  St&nde.    8vo   Vol.  V. 

Part  2.    Stuttgart.    2s  6d 
BlondeU   Deux  Ann6es  en   Syrio  et  en  Palestine 

(1838-39).   8vo  Paris.    Os 
BOttiger,    Die   Woltgeschichte    in    Biograpbieen. 

Vol.  IV.   8vo    Berlin.   9s 
Cadalvine  et  Barrault,  Deux  Annto  de  J'Histoire 

d'Orient.    1839^0.   2  vols.    8vo    Paris.    17s  6d 
Glerc,  EUsai  sur  renseignemcnt  des  ^i^menta  de  la 

pratique    des  levers    et   du    nivellement   topo. 

graphique.     8vo  Plates*  Paria.    17s  6d 
Floquet,    Histoire    du   Parlcment^de  Normandie. 

8vo  Vols.  I.  and  II.   Paris.  7s  each  volume 
Geschichte  der   europ&iscbcn    Staaten.    Von    A. 

Heeren  und  F.  Ukert.    Geschichte  Polens  von 

Dr.  Richard  Rocpcll.     Part  L  8vo    Hamborg. 

Subscription  price  for  2  parts,  1/ 
Kiesewetter,  Guido  von  Arezzo.    Sein  Leben  und 

Wirken.    Nebst  einem  Anhange  Hber  hciligen 

Bernhard.    4io    Leipzig.    3s  6d 
Kugleri  Gescbiclite  Friedrichs  des  Grossen.    Ge- 

zeichnet  von  Adolph  Menzel.    Parte  II.  to  VII. 

Leipzig.    Sub.  pr.  10s 
Laborde,  A.  do,  Versailles  ancienetmoderne.  Royal 

8vo   Profusely  illustrated  with  wood-cuts.  -Paris. 

inos 

Lamartine,  de.  Voyage  en  Orient,  1832-33.  Part  I. 

18mo   Paris.   4s 
Maximilian  Prinz  zu  Wiede,  Relse  in  daa  Insere 

Nord    Amerika.    Parts    XII.   and    XIII.     4to 

With  folio  plates.    Coblcnc.    16s  each  part 
Michel,  Chroniquea  AnglcNormands.     8vo   Vol. 

3.  Paris.    7s  Gd 
Mi^o,  Histoire  do  Malte,  pr6c6d^  de  la  statistMoe 

de  Malte  et  de  ccs  dependanoes.     3  vola.     ovo 

Paris.  l/5a 
Museum    Parisien,    Histoire    de  toutea  les  b6tea 

eurieuscs  dc  Paris.  Royal  6vo  Many  cuts.   Paria. 

Ila6d 
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NmiTeUe  BibliotlMqoe  de  toytgeft  neiens  et  mo- 

dornet.  No.  I.  8vo  Paris.    6d  each  No.  Will  be 

completaln  13  Tolumes,  esch  lOa 
Rotteck,  Dr.,  AUgemeine  Weltgeachichte  fflr  alJe 

Stiinde  tod  den  frttheaten  .Zeiten  bia  zam  Jabre 

1831.     mit      Zogrondlgung    aeinea     grdaaeren 
\   Werkea,  bearboitet  and  herauagegeben  Ton  etc. 

4  vols.   iGmo    Stuttgart   12a 
Schwab,  G.,  Schiller'a  Leben,  in  S  Btfeheni.   YoIb. 

II.,  III.,  3d  edit,  corrected.  8to  Stuttgart.   For 

the  complete  work,  Ss  6d 
Travera,  Hiatoire  civile,  politique  et  religieuae,  de 

la  Tille  et  dn  oomt^  de  Nantea.  4to  ConipIetk>n 

of  vol  n.    Paria. 
Uatr&Iow,*  N.,  Gmndniea  der  Geaehiehte  Ruaalanda 

ft(r  mittlere  Lehranatalten.   Von  H.Ton  Brackel. 

With  map.    8vo  Rif^a.  6«6d 
Vanhuffel,  Documenta  m^dits  concemant  Phlatoire 

de  FVancc,  et  particuliirement  I'Alaace  et  aon 

fouTernoment  aoua  le  rdgne  de  Loaig  XIV.    8vo 
'aria.    5a 
Analyse  raisonn^e  de  I'Hiatoire  de  France  sar  le 

plan  dea  manoela  alJemanda ;  par  de  Baroncoort. 

8va    Paria.   7a 
Coup.d*GBil    sur   lea   Antlquit^a   Skandinavea,  on 

Apor9a  g6n6ral  dea  dtyeraea  aortca  de  monamena 

arch^ologiquea  de  la  So^de,  dii  Danemarck  et  de 

la  Norwtoe  ;  par  Pierre  Victor  8vo  Paris.  4a  6d 
Cicursion  dana  la  Ni^vre,  Tiaite  H  la  commnnaut^ 

doe  Janlt.     Lettre  de  M.  Dupin  a  Etienne.    8vd 

Pbria. 
Histoire  de  fVance,  depnia  Clovia  juKfu'^  la  raort  de 

Louis  IX.,  avee  le  tableau  dea  Institutiona  et  dea 

mcBura  dea  tema  harbarea  et  du  mojen^lge ;  par 

de  Marincourt.    3  vols.  8vo  Paria.    1/  6« 
Hiatoire  de  Pdtat  de  la  villo  d'Amiena  et  de  sea 

eomtes,  avec  un  rccueil  de  pluaieurs  titres  con. 

eemant  I'histoire  de  cette  viile  ;  par  Dufresne  et 

Du  Cange,  eonseillerdu  trdsorier  de  France.  8vo 

Amiens. 
Hiatoire  gdndrale  de  la  Revolution   Fran^aiae,  de 

I'Empire,  de  la  Reatauratbn,  do  la  Monarehie  de 

1830,  jusqu'a  et  compria  1841;  par  M.Vivien. 

Jio  I.   8vo   Paria.    Complete  in  9  vola.  of  3 

parts.    II  17a  6d 
Histoire  du  Monde,  depuis  la  creation  jusqu'k  noa 

jours  i  par  H.  et  C.  de  Rianccy.     Tome  IV. — 

Depuis  10  lOe  aidcle  jusqu*^  terns  present    8vo 

Paris.   6s 
L'Algcri6;  par  le  Baron  Baude,  conseiller  d'etat, 

ez-oommissaire  du  roi  en  Afrique.  '2  vols.  8vo  3 

maps.  Paris.  18^  6d 
petite    Histoire  d*Espagno;   par    Parisot.    18mo 

Paris. 
Royaumc  de  France.    4to  Versailles. 

ABCHITECTITBC  AND  THE  TINE  ARTS. 

Carteggio   inedito  d*ortiati  dei  secoli  XIV.  XV.  e 

XVI.  pubblicato  ed  illuatrato  con  documenti  pure 

inediti  da!  dottore  Giovanni  Gaye.    Vol.  II.  with 

6  plates.  8vo    Floience.    10s 
Die  vorzaglichsten  Gem&Ide  de  kOntgliehen  Galerie 

in  Dresden,  nach  den  Originalen  auf  Stein  ge. 

zeichnet.    Von  Franz  Hanfiit&ngl.    Part  XIX. 

Folio.   Dresden.   1/    India,  12  Ca 
Herman,  Dr..  Lehrbuch  der  griechisehen  Ahtiqui- 

((Ucn.    Part  I.  die  Staatsaltertfa&mer  enthaKend. 

3d  enlarged  edition.  8vo  Heiddberg.  Ss 
Kupp,  Beitrag  zur  Darstellnng  einea  reinen  ein- 

fachen  Bauatyla.    Part  V.  contains  Entwtirfe  zu 

18  einfacben  Stadt-  und  Landktrchen.    Folio, 

Stuttgart.  1/ 
. Part'VI.   containa    EntwHrfe   zd  13 

Rathhauaam  im  spitzbogigen,  oder  altdeuticben 

Baustyl.    Part  VII.  containa   EntwQrfe   zu  18 


Sdnilgeb&uden  im  spitzbogigen  Batntyl.    Folio. 
Stuttgart.    lllOa 

Letronno,  Inscription  Grccque  de  Roeette.  Texts 
et  traduction,  avec  commentaire.  8vo  Platea. 
Piuria. 

Popp  et  Bulcan,  Los  Trois  Ages  de  1* Architecture 
Gothkiue,  aon  origine,  sa  theorie,  d^montr^s  par 
ezemplea  h,  Ratisbonne.  Folio.  Complete  in  10 
Nos.    Paria.    41 10s 

Practischea  Handbuch  zur  Kupferstichkunde,  oder 
Lexicon  deijenigen^orzQglichstenKupferstechera 
aowohl  der  ftlteren/  ale  bia  auf  die  neuest^  Zeit, 

^  deren  Werke  f  icb  zu  einer  schSnen  Zimmerver- 
zierung  eignen.  8vu  Magdeburg.  8b 

Retzaeh,  Outlines  to  Shakapeare.  5th  Series.— 
The  Tempest.  13  platea.  Genuine  original  edU 
tioD.    4to    Leipzig.    \l 

Rons,  ain6,  Monumena  d* Architecture  Gothique, 
Roman  de  la  Renaissance.    Fol.     Paris.    Si  15 

Sehinkel,  Sammluog  arcbitektoniacher  Entwflrfe 
von  Sehinkel,  enth&ltend  theils  Werke  welche 
ausgefUhrt  sind,  theils  Gegenst&nde,  deren  Aue. 
itkhmng  beabsichtigt  wuroe.  Parts  XXVII.  and 
XXVIII. ;  or  of  Now  Series  Nos.  III.  and  IV. 
Folio.    Berlin.    13  platea  and  text,  IMOa 

Schn&aae,  Karl,  Der  Kreuzzog  Kaiser  Fricdricha  I. 
Hiatorische  Erl&uterungen  des  Friesea  von  Lud- 
wig  Schwanthaler  im  Festban  dea  K5nigl. 
Schloaaea  zu  MOnchen.  4to  DQsseldorf.*  3b  6d 

Schwanthaler'a  Werko.  Part  II.— Der  Kreozzug 
des  Kataera  Friedrieh  Barbaroasa,  Friea  in  Gypa 
im  Saalbau  der  neuen  K5nig1.  Reaidenz  za 
MOnehen.  Nach  der  Originalzeichnuag  des 
'KOnatlera  gestochen  unter  der  Direction  des 
Prof.  S.  Amaler.  4to  18  plates.  Dflsaeldorf. 
Sf5s    India,  3i  10a 

WotUez,  Arch6ologie  des  monuments  religieuz  de 
I'ancien  Beauvoiaca  depuis  le  5me  si^le  jusqus 
vera  Is  fin  du  I3me.  Folio.  Part  I.  Paria. 

Du  Droit  dea  peintres  et  des  sculpteurs  sur  leura 
ouvragea ;  par  Horace  Vemet.  8vo  Paris. 

Galerie  de  portraita  de  peraonnagea  c^l^brea  de 
Pancienne  province  de  Limouain,  accompagn^e 
de  Noticea  biographiques ;  par  Albert.  No.  I.  4to 

Principea  de  Perspective  Dn^ire  appliqo^a  d'une 
manitoe  ro^ifaodique  ct  progressive  au  trsc^  dea 
figures  depuis  les  plus  simples  jusqu'suz  plua 
plua  compOB^es ;  par  Bouillon.   4to  Paria.    6s 


BSLLB9-LETT8X8,  NOVELS,  FOKTRT,  &C.  &C. 

Abraham  a  St.  Clara,  Sftmmtlicbe  Works.  Vol. 
XIlI.^WunderwfkrdigeB  ganz  nsa  auagehsektes 
Nanen-Neat,  oder  Curieuse  OiBein  und  Werk- 
btatt  mancheriei  Narren  and  N&rrinnen.  USmo 
Passau.     la 

Allgemeins  Eoeyklop&dis  der  Wiaaensobaftsn  und 
Ktloate  in  alphabstiaoher  Folgs,  von  Eraeh  und 
Gruber.  Numeroua  maps  and  sngravinga.  Seo- 
ti.  Pait34.  Em — Enataais.  4to  Leipzig.  Sob. 
pr.  19a  Vellum  paper,  115s 

Section  III.-— O— Z.  Von  Meier  und 


K&mta.    Part  XI V.  —  Paul— Pebuenches.    4to 

Leipzig.  Sub.  pr.  19a   Vellum  paper,  \l  5s 
Annaton  der  Erd.  Volker-  und  Staatenkunds.    Von 

Dr.  Borghaoa.  13  parte.  8vo  Berlin.  3Z  lUs 
Balzac,  do,  Pierrette  ao^naa  de  \k  vie  de  province 

3vols.8vo   Psris.  17s6d 
Bechstein,  Die  Volkssagen,  Mfthrchsn  und  Legend- 

en  des  Kaisentaates  Oeaterreieh.  Parte  U.  to  IV. 

8vo  Leipzig.  Sab.  pr.  3a  fid 
Batidos,  Lieot  Col.,  Etudes  ear  NapoMon.  8  vola. 

8va    Paria.    17a  6d 
Boecaeki*a  sammtlichs    Romane   and    Novelisn. 
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Zum  entan  Mtlle  ToUiUbidig  abenetst  von  Dr. 

W.  Rdder.   VoKII.  18mo    Stuttgart    3b 
Braiin  too  Braoothal,  Lebenabilder  and  Lebeni- 

frmgen.    8vo    Munich.  2s  6d 
Campe,  J.,  Robinson  der  Jftngcre.      Ein  Lesebuch 

far  Kinder.    9  Parte.    Byo    Brunswick,     ds  6d 
Collection  of  Select  Pieces  of  Poetry,  containing 

the  lay  of  the  Bell  and  some  minor  Poems  of 

Fred.  Schiller ;   Leonora  of  G.  A.  BOrger ;  toge. 

ther  with  some  characteristic  Poems  of  the  most 

eminent  German  Bards ;  transUted  in  the  Metre 

of  the  Originals  by  Captain  George  Ph.  Maurcr. 

4to    Darmstadt.    3s  6d 

The  same,  in  12mo    3s  6d 

JFouqn^,  F.  de  la  Motte,  Preussische  Trauer  Sprflche 

und  Huldjgang8.GrQsse  fflr  das  Jahr  1840.    87u 

Halle.    2b 
Guerin,  Isabelle,  on  Femme  de  Chambre  et  Com- 

tesse.    2¥(^s.    8vo    Paris.     17b  6d 

La  Mallresse  de  mon  fils.    S  vols.    8to  Pa- 

ris.    I7s  6d 
Guizot,  Lettres  de  Famille  sur  TEducation.     3me 

^d.    2  vols.    12mo    Paris. 

Genealogi8ob-historisch.8tati8tischer  Almanach  fdr 

1841.    16mo    Weimar.    98 
Gersdorf,  Wilhelmine  von.  Erz&hlunffen.       28th 

voL    Natalie,  eine  Novelle.     8to    Leipzig.    4s 

6d 
Giiod,  Maurice  moaurs  contemporaines.     2  vols. 

8vo    Paris.    178  6d. 
Goethe's  s&mmtliche  Werke  in  40  B&nden.     Voll- 

st&ndige,  nengoordnete  Ausgabe.    Vols  XVI  to 

XX«    l6mo    Stuttgart.    10s 
Hage,  van  den,  Der  Sebaafhirt.    Historischer  Ro. 

man  aus  den  Zeiten  der  Utiechter  Stifufehde 

1481  bis  1488.     Von  O.  L.  B.  Wolff.     Part  IV. 

8vo    Loipxiff.    78 
Hahn-Hahn,  Ida  Gr&fin,  Gr&fin  FauBtino.      8vo 

Berlin.    98 
Hanke,  H.,  Der  Braut  Tagebuch.    12mo  Hanover. 

Ils6d 
Historiottes  et  Images,  Teste  par  A.  do  Savigny ; 

illusir^es  par  plus  de  700  dessins,  d*aprte  Grand- 

ville,  Johannot,  etc.    4to    Paris.    148 
Kock,  de,  L*Hommo  auz  trois  culottes,  ou  la  R4- 

publique,  TEmpire  et  la  Restauration.  2  vols.  8vo 

Paris.    178  6d 

Moustache.    8vo    Paris.    5s 

Th^Atre.    Vol  C.    8vo    Paris.     58 

Lenau,  Nicolaus,  Nouere  Gedichte.    2nd  edit.  8vo 

Stuttgart.    98 
Les  vieux  Conteurs  fran^ais,  eontenaoi  les  cent 

nouvelles  nouvelles,  dites  les  NouvoUes  du  Roi 

Louis  XI.  etc.    Par  Beioldo  de  Verville.    Nouv. 

66ii,  par  Jacob.    Nos.  I.— IV.    8vo    Paris.    To 

be  completed  in  50  Nos.    II  5s 
Malte.Brun,  Les  jeunes  en  France.     2  Vols.  12mo 

Paris  78 
M^moires  de  Tlnstitut  royal  de  France,  Acad^mie 

des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-lettres.    4to    Vol.    IV 

Part  2    Paris. 

Militair  Conversations-Lexicon,  von.  H.  der  Lfihe. 

The  8th  and  last  Vol.  Vienna.  8  Vols.  sub.  pr  41 

5s  Vellum  paper  51 10s 
19icander,  K.  A.,  Samlade  Dikter.    Vol.  II    Parte 

1  and  2   8vo    Stockholm.    5s 

Ooboa,  Apantes  para  una  blblioteea  de  esoritoies 
Espanoies  eontemporaneos,  en  piosa  y  veno.  2 
Vols.   8vo  Paris    lids 

Fhilipon,  Lettres  in6dites  de  Mile.  (Mme.  Roland.) 

2  Vols.   8vo   Paris    17s  6d 

Phibmnesta,  Le  Livie  dee  Singularity.  6vo  Paris 

Pichler,  CaroUne,  S&mmtUohe  Weike.  Vol.  III.— 
Zoitbilder.    8vo   Vienna   7s 


Rabelais,  Oeuvres.    Nou.  ^.  par  L  Jacob.    ISdm 

Paris   4s 
R^gis  de  Trobriand,  Les  Gentilsbommes  de  rOueat 

8vo    Paris    9s. 
Sand,  Le  Compagnon  4a  Tour  de  France.  2  Vob. 

8vo   Paris  178  6d 
Sbakspeare's  dramatische  Werke    tlbersetzt  von 

Schlegel  und  Tiock.    Vol  IV.    Svo    Berlin.  Sub 

pr2    Vellum  paper,  2s  6d 
Sdd5BUicher  Bildersaal.    Vol.  lU.  8vo  7  plates. 

Stuttgart.    Vols.  I  to  III  2nOs 
Tegn^r,  E.,  Frithiofii  Saga.    Die  Frithiofs-Sag^ 

von  Dr  A  E  Wollheim.     12mo  2d  edit   Ham« 

burg    ]s 
Vatout,  Souvtoirs  kistoriqoes  du  Palais  de  Fon. 

Uinebleau.    8vo    Paris    7s 
Vingtrim^r  Des  Prisons  et  des  Prisonniers.    Svo 

rkm   7a 
Voltaire,  Oeuvres  de,  avec  notes  par  Beuchot ;  Table 

alpbab^tique  et  analytique  des  matidres  par  Mi- 

fer.   2  Vols  8vo   Paris   Pap.  carre.  1/  2b  6d.— 
'ap.  cavalier,  II  lOs— Pap.  J^sus,  21 5s 

Weber,  Sagender  Vorzeit.  la  8  Vols  12mo  Leipeig 
1/  78 

Wvss,  Le  Robinson  Suisse,  traduite  par  Mme.  E 
yoiart.    EdiUon  illustr^   Royal  8vo  Paris    14s 

Brises  Nocturnes,  poesies:  par  Theodore  Michel 
(de  Vernon,)  ouvrier  menuisicr ;  8vo    Paris   7s 

Chansons :  par  Diogtee,  auteur  da  poeme :  **  Le 
Bizet  k  l'h6tel  des  zaricots,**    Svo   Paris 

La  Marquise  de  Valcour,  ou  le  Triompbe  de 
1' Amour  matemel ;  par  Mme.  *  *    I2mo  Paris 

Le  Comte  de  MansSeld ;  par  Alexandre  de  Lavergne 
8vo    Paris   9s 

Le  Li vred* Amour;  par  Emmanuel  Gonzalte.  Vol. 
I.    Svo    Paris    98 

Tesoro  de  los  prosadores  espanoies  deBdo  le  forma- 
oion  del  romance  castellano  haste  fines  del  sielo 
XVIII.,  en  el  que  se  contiene  lo  mas  selecto  oel 
tcatro  historice-critico  de  la  elocuencia  espanola 
do  don  Antonio  Capmani,  recopilado  y  ordenando 
por  don  Eugenio  de  Ochoa.   8ro    Paris  12b 

CLASSICAL  LITERATUBB  AND  FKCLOSOFHT. 

Almqwist  C  J  L.,  Svensk  Spraklara.  Svo  Stock- 
holm    lOs 

Biblioteka  klasBvkow  laeioBkich  na  polski  jeiyk 
przclozonych  Wydana  przez  Raczvnskiego.  Vols 
V  VI    Svo   40  plates    Breslau.    1/  5s 

Bobrowski*  X  F,  Lexicon  latino-polonicum. — Slow. 
nik  lacinsko  polBki  na  wzor  najcelniejsxych 
europejskich  slownikow,  a  mianowicie  nowego 
wydania  J  Faciolati.  Z  dodaniem  wyrazow  do 
nauk  medycznych  sluzacych  przez  Dra  F  Rym* 
kiewicza.  Wydanie  drugie  zapelnte  prtersbione 
i  znacznie  powieknone.  2  Vols  Svo  Wilna 
U8a6d 

Bonesehi,  L,  Precetti  di  educazione,  owero  Trat. 
tato  fisico-morale  suU'  educazione  in  genere  pel 
due  sessi.    2  Vols    l2mo    Lodi    3s  6d 

Bosio,  A,  Parafrasi  in  versi  italiani  sopra  Alcuni 
salmi  ed  inni,  e  sopra  varie  elegie  di  Ovidio,  Ti- 
buUo  e  Propenio.  Con  un  breve  saggio  di  poesie 
da  lui  composte.   l6mo   Genoa  2s  6a 

Cicero*8  s&mmtliche  Briefe  Obersetzt  und  erlantert 
von  C.  M.  Wioland.  New  edition.  In  12  Vols. 
Vols  IV— VI  18mo   Leipzig 

Cic^ron,  Oeuvres  oomptetes,  avec  la  traduction  en 
Fran^ais.    Vols  I— IIL   8vo    Paris  2/  5a 

Do  Cange,  C,  Gloesarium  mediae  et  infimae  latlni- 
tetis  a  etc.  auctum  a  roonachis  ordinia  S  Bene> 
dicti  cum  supplementis  intcgris  D  P  Carpenterii 
et  aliorum  digeasit  Hensehel.  Vol.  I  Parts  2 
and  3   4to    Paris    1/  fis 
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feieluteedt,  Paradoxorom  HoratUnorum  specimen 

XI.  4u>  Jena  If 
tleming  and  Tibbins,  Grand  Dictionnaire  Fran^ 

Ang.  et  Ang.Fran.   4to    Vol  II    (Fran9aia.An. 

flrlais]  IWifl  1/83 
Fla^U  Dr.,  An  abridged  Commercial  Dictionary 

in  three    Languagea,    En£li8h-French.6crman, 

containing  the  most  usual  Cxpreaiions  of  Trade 

8vo  Leipzig  11b 
JFragmenta  comicorum  graeecomm.      CoUegit  et 

difpoBoit  Moineke.    Vol  Ill^-Fragmenta  poeta. 

mm  oeraoediae  mediae  continens.    Sto    Berlin 

178 

Haeser,  De  Sorano  Ephesio  ej  usque  irt^X  yvvaucWv 

waBtav  libro  nuper  reperto  prograrama.  4to  Jena  Is 
Index  Bcbolarum  hibemarum  publico  privatim  in 

UniTersiuto  litteramm  Jenensi  indo  a  die  XXVI. 
,    m.  Oct.  anni  1840  usque  ad  diem  XX.  m.  Martii 

amai  1841  habendarum.    Praofatus  eat  Dr.  Eich- 

Btadius.  4to  Jena  Is 
Klotz,  R.,  Epifltola  critica  qaam  ad  Godofredom' 

Hennannom  Viram  lUostram  de  locis  qoibusdam 

Sophoclis  ex  Antigona  gratulandi.    8vo     U^^ 

■iae    3b 
Luciani  SamosalenBts  opera  ex  leeenBione  G  Din- 

dorfii,  grmece  et  latine,  cum  indicibus.  8to  Piris 

17a  M 
Memoires  de  1*  Acaddmie  imperialo  des  Sciences  de 

8aint-P6tersbourg.  6me  Sdrie.  Sciencee  politiquea, 

historie,  pfailologie.  Vol  V.    Paita  1  and  2     4to 

Feterabarg   li  Ss  6d,  for  6  Pirte 
Plinii  Beoandi  HiBtoriae  naturalis  libri  XXXVII. 

com  indicibus  reram  locupIetiBsimiB  ad  optimomm 

libromm  fidem  emendatisBime  editi  corante  G 

WeiBio.    4tp   Lipsis  16b 
Rarnouard,  Lexiqae  Romane,  ou  Dictionnaire  de  la 

£*ngtte  des  Troobadours.   8to   Vol  III — ^D — K 

Parts   C  pap.  158  V  pap.  II  lOs 
Sandberger,  Dr  Gaido,  De  Zadriade,  Armeniae  n^i* 

noris  rege  primo  ejusque  do  stirpe  ad  numl  inediti 

etBcriptomm  antiquorom  fidem  expoaoit.    8to 

Frankfort   Ss  5d 
£0YIAA£,  Suidae  Lexicon  graece  et  latine  etc 

raoensuit  et  annotatione  critica  instruxit  Bem- 

hardj.    Vol  I  Pftrt  6,  and  Vol  II  Part  VI.    4to 

Halle    Snb.prl3B6d 
TchoabinoC   D.,  Dictionnaire  gdorgien-^niBBe-fran. 

4to  Petersburg    12  lOs 
Weber,   Carl  Julins,  S&mmtliche  Werke.     Vols 

XXIV  to  XXVI— DemoorituB,  oder  hinterlaasene 

Papiere  eines  laehenden  Philoaophen.  8to  Stati- 

gart   15b 
Homftre,  L.Iiade  et  I'Ddyssde,  traduita  en  Fran^ais 

par  le  prince  Lebrun.    l8mo    Paris   4b 
Philodemi  Rhetorica  ex  Hercalanensi  ptpyro  litho- 

graphice  Oxonii  exensa;  rsBtitait,  latin^  Tertit, 
.    etc  E  GroB.  I  Adjoeti  sunt  duo  Philodemi  libri 

deRhetoric4  NeapoU  editi.    8vo    PsriB    lls6d 
Publii  Terentii    Andria;   recensuit,  et   Tariorum 

Buisque  notifl  illostraTit  Qaichentt.    13mo     Paris 

l8  6d 
Bophoclis  Oedipus  Coloneos.   Secondom  editionem 

BoisBonadii.  Yariotatem  leotionis  et  adnotationom 

adjeeit  de  Sinner.   13mo    Paris   Is  6d 

HU8IC  AND  THE   DBAHA. 

AllgenMines  Theater^Lexikon,  oder  Encjdop&die 
atles  Wissenswerthen  fdr  BabnenkOnsUer,  Ton 
Blum,  Herlnsssohn,  Marggraff.  Vol.  Ill  8to 
Altenbwg  Vol  I  to  III  sub.  pr  ISs  6d 

Barthelme,  An  Das  Christ  Pfippehen.  Ein  Bohau- 
spiel  in  fllnf  Aafsllgen.    8ro    Wdrxboig   3b 

Berliner  Theater-Almanaeh  auf  das  Jabr  1841. 
Von  A  Cosmar.    Ibmo.    Berlin.  7b  6d 


BedKOw,  Bn  Sebwediseha  Tragftdietti     tJebelfsetii 
yon  Adam  Oehlenschl&ger  ovo    Part  I.  Gustav. 
Adolphe,  Tragedy.— II.   Torkel  Knotsouv— III. 
Birger  und  sien  Geschlecht.     Each  part,  8b 
Birch-Pfei£R9r,    Cbariotte,    Johannes   Quttenberg. 
OriffinaLSchanspiel    in    3    Abtheiluni|ren.     9te 
Auflage.    Nebst  einer  kursgefassten  GoBchichte 
der  Bachdrockerkunst,  yon  ihrem  Ursprunge  bis 
2nr  Gegenwart.    16mo    Berlin.    3s  6d 
Delayigne  Th^ltre.  3me  S^rie.  13mo  Paris.  4s 
Deyrient,  Ueber  TheaterKhule.    Eine  Mittheilung 

an  das  T^eaterpublikum.   13mo  Berlin.  Ss 
Drake,    E*,  Elementar-Coors   i  Harmonie-L&ren. 

4to    Stockholm.    Ss 
Hentsehel,    E^    BYangelisches   Choralbuch   mit 
doppelten   Zwischenspielen,  enthaltend  156  der 
gangbarsten  Chor&le  in  vieivtimmiger  Bearbei^ 
tung.    4to    WeisBenfels.   13b 
Kotxebue,  August  yon,  Theater.  Vols.  I.— X.[iemo 
Leipzig.  Vols.  I.^XV.    \l  5b    The  work  will  be 
completed  in  SO  yolnmes.   3/ 
Leonhardt-Lyser.  Caroline,  Meister  Albrecht  DOrer. 
Drama  in  4  Acts,  with  3  plates.    8yo  Ntimbefg. 
4s  6d 
Marlow  Gutenberg,   Drama   in  Fiye  Acts.   8yo 

Leipzig.    8s  6d 
Bfarx,  A.,  Allgemeine  Musiklehre.   Ein  Hfllfiibaeh 
fOr  Lebrer  and  Lemende  in  jedem  Zweige  ma- 
sikalischer     Unterweisong.     3d   editk>n.     8yo 
Leipzig.    lOs 
Niccolini,  Tragedie  scelte  ed  altre   rime.   33mo 

Paris.    38  6d 
Roos,  A.  D.,  Dramatiaka  FonK>k.  8yo    Stockholm. 

5b 
Schilling,  Dr.,  Musikalisches  CouTersations-Hand* 
lexikon,  enUialtend  die  voUst&ndigste  Erkl&rung 
uller  mnsikalifeohen  Roalien  u.  s.  w.  Vol.  I.    8yo 
Mergentbeim.   7s  6d 
Schliephake.     Kaiser  Heinrich  der  Vierte,  a  Trage- 
dy.  13mo    Mannheim.  4a 
Taachenbuch  -dramatischer  Originalien.    Von  Dr 

Frimck.  9  plates.    8yo   Leipzig.    18s 
Teatro  tragioo,  ossia  raccolta  di  alcnue  tragedie 
italiane  scelte  fVa  e  migliori   autori  i   Ameri, 
Mafiei,  ec  da  L.  Sforzosi«-  13mo    Paris,  4b  6d 
Beatrix  de  Tenda,  op6ra  en  deox  actes,  musique  de 

BeUini.    8yo    Paris.    3b 
La  grace  de  Denx,  on  La  Noayelle  Fanohon,  drame 
en  cinq  aetes^  mM  de  chant,  d*Ennery  et  Le- 
moine.   8yo  Pkris. 
L*  Rose  de  P^ronne,  op^ra  comique  en  trots  acts  ; 

par  Leayen  etd*Ennery.    8yo   Paris. 
Le  Cam^lia,  yaadeyiUe  en  on  acte :  par  Arago  et 

Gouin.   18mo  Paris.  6d 
Le  Code  et  I'Amoor,  yandeyille  en  un  acte  :  par 

Merie  et  Simonnin.   8yo 
Le    Guitarrero,   op^ra   comique   en    trois    aetes^ 
paroles  de  M .  Scribe,  mnskiae  de  M.  F.  Haleyy. 
8yo  Paris.  Is 
La  tailleor  de  la  cit6,  yaudeyille  en  denx  aotes ; 

parXayier.  8¥o  Paris.   Is 
Methods  des  M^thodcs  poor  la  piano,  par  F^tis  et 

MoBohelds.  Part  II.  30b 
Newgate,  on  les  Voleurs  de  Lendies,  drame  en 
quatre  actes;  inu;M.  T.  Sanyage.  8yo  Paris.  Is 
Paoline,  on  le  Uhitiment  d  'une  mire,  drame  en 
trois  aotes ;  par  Laloue  et  Labrousse.  8yo  Puis. 
Is 

MI8CELLAME0U8* 

Annnaire  dn  jooma]  des  mines  de  Rossie.  Intro- 
duotkm  et  tableaux  sUtistiqaes.  1835—1838. 
Byo  St.  Petenbomg.  in5s 

I'  Annnaire  G^n^ral  dn  Commeroe  et  de  Tlndustrie 
poarl84L  Royal  8yo  PMis. 
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Aodrifiet,  Syf  tdme  finaaoier  de  la  Fmnea.   S  voUi 

8vo  Piiiu.    17fl6d 
fieigiDaiui,  Jn  Medaillen  auf  borfihmie  und  aua- 

geaeiehneto  Mftnner  dea  Kaisertbuma  Oeaterreich, 

vom  XVl.  bia  zuan  XIX.  Jahrhunderte.     Put  1. 

4to  Vienna.   Parts  I.  and  II.   lie 
Biedenfield,  F..  Geachiohte  und  Verfaaaung  aller 

ffoirtlichen    ond    weltlichen,    erloachenen    and 

blflhenden  Ritterorden  u.  t.  w.    Part  VII.  4to 

Weimar.    Sabacription  price,  lOa 
Bttonafibde,  Hiatoire  Critique  et  philoaopbique  du 

Suicide.    8to  Paris.  Sa 
Confersationt-Lexikon  der  Gegenwart.    Slawischc 

Literatur   bia    Steinacker.    tivo    Leipzig.  Part 

XXXI.  3s    fine  paper,  2s  6d 
Ck>rT6ard,  Hiatoire  dea  fusees  de  gueire.  Vol.  I.  8vo 

and  Atlaa.    Paria.  I7a  6d 
Der  Freihafea.    Galerio  von  UDtarbaltungsbildem 

aua  den  Kreiaen  der  Literatur,  Geaellachaft  und 

WisMoachaft.    1841.   let   quarterly   part   8to 

Altooa.    8s 


I  Deutfcher  Volks-Kalender  1841,  von  F.  M.  Gubitz, 
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Art.  I. — L  TfUvrit  du  Judaism,  Fbi  TAbbS 
Louis  Chiarini,  Professeur  des  Langues 
Orientales  k  I'Universit^  de  Varsovie. 
Paris.     1829. 

2.  Ceremonies^  Customs,  Rites,  and  TradU 
tions  of  the  Jews.  By  Hyman  Isaacs,  a 
converted  Jew.    London. 

3.  The  Remnant  found,  or  the  Place  of 
IsraePs  Hiding  discovered  y  being  a  Sum^ 
mary  of  Proofs  showing  that  the  Jews  of 
Daghistan  on  ihe  Caspian  Sea  are  the 
Remnant  of  the  Ten  Tribes.  The  Result 
of  personal  Investigation  during  a  MiS' 
Sionary  Tour  of  Eight  Months  in  Georgia, 
by  Permission  of  the  Russian  Govern' 
meni,  in  the  years  1837  and  1838.  By 
the  Rev.  Jacob  Samuel,  Senior  Missionary 
to  the  Jews  for  India,  Persia  and  Arabia, 
and  Author  of  a  Hebrew  Sermon  on  the 
Christian  Evidences,  &c.     London. 

'' Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  la^ 
bour  in  vain  that  build  it.''  In  these  words 
of  the  Psalmist  may  be  summed  up  the  his- 
tory of  countless  schemes  projected  in  various 
countries  for  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews, 
without  first  trying  to  convert  them  to  Chris- 
tianity. The  totsd  £iilure  of  all  attempts  at 
a  reform  of  thb  kind  may  be  viewed  as  a  se- 
cond standing  miracle  corroborative  of  that 
other  generally  admitted  one — the  continued 
existence  of  the  children  of  Israel  as  a  dis- 
tinct nation.  False  philosophy,  not  unlike 
the  apostate  emperor  of  old,  has  only  made 
another  unsuccessful  experiment  of  its 
strength,  in  trying,  as  it  were  by  underhand 
VOL.  xxviz.  18 


dealing,  to  rebuild  the  ancient  Teinple  pf 
Jerusalem,  upon  the  ruins  of  which  has  bee|i 
raised  that  Church  against  which  the  powers 
of  hell  shall  not  prevail.  The  followers  of 
this  pagan  school  of  philosophy  seem  to  have 
been  visited  by  a  mental  blindness  equal  to 
that  of  the  objects  of  their  pity ;  and  it  is  a 
melancholy  consideratioa  that  they  should 
still  be  so  fiir  from  discerning  that  not  only 
they,  but  a  thousand  apostate  emperors,  wiU 
labour  in  vain  to  rebuild  that  Temple  of 
whose  foundations  it  was  predicted  that  no 
stone  should  remain.  Warburton,  on  Julian, 
contains  a  perfect  analysis  of  the  entire  story 
of  the  attempt  to  rebuild  the  Temple  by  that 
emperor.  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  an  un- 
questioned authority,  states  the  fact;  and 
Gribbon  owns  the  story  stood  equally  con- 
firmed by  pagan  and  Christian  authorities. 
We  are  decidedly,  after  a  diligent  examina- 
tion, in  favour  of  die  miraculous  intervention. 
The  true  believer  will  not  require  torn  ua 
any  proofs  of  this ;  a  few  woros  on  the  sub- 
ject will  satisfy  him,  though  to  fidse  philoso* 
phy  their  real  purport  wiU  ever  remain  un- 
intelligible. 

The  Jewish  nation  was  a  chosen  one  i  even 
unchristian  philosophers  have  latterly  con- 
ceded this  point  To  preserve  in  their  puri- 
ty the  sacred  traditions  of  man's  creation,  and 
the  belief  in  one  God,  amongst  nations  pollut- 
ed with  idolatry,  until  the  hour  of  divine 
mercy  should  arrive,  was  the  object  of  that 
heaven-oven  mission.  The  hour  having 
struck,  me  God-promised  Messiah  appeared 
Ion  earth ;  not  to  abolish  but  to  complete  ' 
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law,  by  addiDg  to  it  univenal  charity.  Thus 
by  the  grace  of  Heaven,  and  only  by  the 
grace  of  Heaven,  all  men  have  been  made 
brethren  and  adopted  as  children  of  one  God. 
The  stiff-necked  people,  however,  rejected; 
that  infinite  grace,  and  thus  excluded  them- 
selves from  the  pale  of  the  Christian  common- 
wealth.    So  long  as  their  soul  shall  remain 
unchristian,  it  is  folly,  nay  it  is  sacrilege,  to 
adopt  measures  for  rendering  the  Jews  legiti- 
mate subjects  of  a  truly  Christian  state.    No 
complete  emancipation  of  them  is  posnble, 
except  by  their  previous  conversion;  and. 
until  this  shall  be  effected,  the  utmost  that 
ought  to  be  granted  them  is  toleration ;  any- 
thing more  will  prove  vain  wisdom,  false 
philosophy  and  unsound  policy.     This  is  the 
condition  which  was  predicted  to  them  by 
their  deliverer  from  the  Egyptian  bondage : ' 
— *'  And  the  Lord  shall  scatter  thee  among  all . 
people  from  the  one  end  of  the  earth  even 
unto  the  other ;  and  there  thou  shalt  serve  | 
oUier  gods,  which  neither  thou  nor  thy  &- 
diers  luive  known,  even  wood  and  stone.^^ —  j 
Deut.  xxviii.    Aeain:  ^'And  thou  shalt  be- j 
come  an  astoniiSment,   a  proverb,  and  a 
by-word,  among  all  nations  whither  the  Lord 
shall  lead  thee.'^  I 

These  passages,  however,  are  unintelligi- 
ble to  the  votaries  of  what  the  Geimans, 
would  call  halb'philosophie  ;  truly  a  hal^  or ' 
rather  perhaps  altogether  a  false  philosophy ; ' 
the  abortive  productions  of  which  are  all 
those  systems  of  Utilitarianism,  Socialism,  • 
Chartism,  and  of  any  modem  **  ism,"  which 
lead  away  fit)m  God,  as  a  half  philosophy ! 
Oever  £iils  to  do.     To  such,  society  is  a  mere  '' 
agglomeration  of  men,  held  together  by  self- ' 
interest  ]  a  state  which  might  be  expressed , 
by  the  problem — from  a  given  number  of  ^ 
knaves  to  produce  so  much  virtue.     The  ef- ; 
feet  of  such  a  doctrine  may  be  to  cause  a 
generation  to  abound  in  money  and  cheap 
knowledge,  but  to  despoil  it  of  faith  and  de- 
prive it  of  wisdom  and  happiness.    In  other 
words,  it  does  but  attempt  to  restore  the  an- 
cient idolatry,  and  its  advocates  care  not  whe- 
ther the  Jews  become  converted  or  uncon- 
verted members  of  the  state. 

A  humble  and  sound  philosophy  pursues  a 
totally  different  course,  and  truly  it  has  been 
said  of  such,  that  it  leads  to  God.  To  this 
philosophy,  states  are  not  agglomerations  of 
men  from  fortuitous  causes,  but  living  indivi- 
duals, distinctly  and  wonderfully  articulated, 
having  a  God-given  existence.  Their  soul  is 
incorporated  into  appropriate  organs,  called 
social  institutions,  one  of^ which — ^the  Church 
^-opens  the  way  to,  and  connects  them  with, 
heayen.  Every  subject  of  a  state  is  an  inte- 
grant member  of  one  of  such  individuals,  as 


intimately  united  thereto  as  a  limb  to  the  bo- 
dy. The  highest  duty  of  a  subject  there£>re 
is,  to  be  so  entirely  a  member  of  the  state  aa 
not  to  have  a  separate  existence  from  it :  hia 
happiness  in  this  world  depends  on  this  con- 
dition. The  soul  of  modem  states  is  fi:ee, 
having  been  delivered  fiY>m  slavery  by  Chris- 
tianity, and  this  freedom  forms  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  ancient  and  modem 
society. 

In  Greece  and  Rome,  the  most  important 
measures  were  not  ultimately  decided  upon 
by  man's  will,  but  by  chance,  by  all  kinds  of 
auguration.  Thus  the  member  of  a  state 
must  not  only  be  united  bodily  to  it,  but  hia 
very  soul  must  be  merged  in  it,  and  he  must 
be  absolutely  a  Christian.  Any  departure 
from  this  rule  will  produce  weakness^  sick- 
ness, and  perhaps  the  death  of  a  state ;  just 
as  a  derangement  in  the  body  will  cause  its 
premature  dissolution.  It  follows,  that  mo- 
dem republics,  though  they  be  Christian,  are 
more  liable  to  such  a  contingency ;  being  de- 
prived of  the  most  important  organ,  namely, 
the  head.  It  follows  further  that  all  the  mem- 
bers of  a  state  ought  to  belong  to  one  esta- 
blished Church,  and  wherever  the  contraiy  is 
the  case  it  proves  a  source  of  weakness  to  that 
state,  which  then  ceases  to  live  by  its  inter- 
nal vitality,  and  must  seek  its  support  from 
without.  Where,  however,  the  ntimber  of 
Dissenters  is  small,  and  the  state  powerful,  (he 
danger  is  less  imminent.  Strictly  speaking, 
religious  sects  can  be  only  tolerated  in  a  state, 
and  the  rank  they  hold  in  it  can  be  only  one 
degree  higher  than  that  held  by  Jews. 
The  conclusion  at  which  we  again  arrive  is, 
that  no  complete  emancipation  of  the  Jews, 
not  preceded  by  their  conversion,  is  possible, 
or  would  be  safe :  and  that  without  this  con- 
dition, toleration  alone  can  be  granted  to  them. 
This  ought  not  to  be  refused  by  any  Christian 
state,  as  it  is  expressly  command ea  by  our  re- 
ligion :  "  Let  mine  outcasts  dwell  with  thee, 
Moab,  be  thou  covert  to  them  from  the  face 
of  the  spoiler :  for  the  extortioner  is  at  an 
end,  the  spoiler  ceaseth,  the  oppressors  are 
consumed  out  of  the  land." — Isaiah,  ch.  xvi. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  practical 
bearing  of  the  foregoing  observations  in  refer- 
ence to  the  state  of  the  rolish  Jews,  and  on  our 
way  we  will  also  cast  a  glance  at  the  Jews  in 
France  and  Germany.  Itappears  thatof  the  two 
modes  proposed  for  their  emancipation,  that 
of  accomplishing  it  without  their  previous  con- 
version to  Christianity  is  the  most  popular  in 
both  these  last  named  countries.  It  cannot 
excite  wonder,  that  in  France,  where  the  king 
no  longer  mles  by  the  grace  of  God,  but  by 
tlie  will  or  caprice  of  a  sovereign  people,  and 
where  the  state  does  not  profess  a  distinct  re- 
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ligioD,  all  penuaaioof,  and  even  the  Mosaic, 

enjoying  the  aame  privileget  and  liberties,  the 
Jews  are  inipossession  of  all  the  rights  belonging 
to  a  French  citizen.  It  should  be  remember- 
ed, too,  that  the  number  of  Jews  in  France  is 
extremely  small,  not  exceeding  fifty  thousand 
upon  a  population  of  thirty-four  millions. 
Their  conduct  has  been  of  late  honourable,  and 
it  is  sud  that  no  .less  than  twelve  hundred  of 
them  served  in  the  armies  of  Napoleon. 

In  Germany  they  are  much  more  nume- 
rous, and  so  fiur  as  outward  appearances  are 
concerned  they  are  fast  losing  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  their  nationality.     Those  of 
Berlin  rank  above  the  others  by  their  riches  and 
superior  learning,  and  a  greater  part  of  these 
have  renounced  the  doctrines  of  the  Talmud, 
confining  themselves  to  a  kind  of  Mosaic  ra- 
tioiialism.    They  went  so  fiu-  as  to  establish 
a  public  worship  in  which  the  German  lan- 
guage was  substituted  for  the  Hebrew :   but 
the  government  prohibited  this  innovation,  as 
evidently    indicating  a  deistical  tendency. 
This  occurred  some  fifteen  years  ago ;  but  we 
are  at  a  loss  how  to  explain  another  measure 
of  the  late  king  of  Prussia,  by  which  it  was 
prohibited  to  apply  to  them,  in  official  acts, 
the  name  of  Israelites  instead  of  Jews,  which 
latter  carries  with  it  a  certain  degree  of  op- 
probrium.    Much  illiberal  feeling  respecting 
the  Jews  prevails  in  Germany,  even  amongst 
the  respectable  classes  of  society  ;  as  may  be 
inferred  for  instance,  from  the  following  ma- 
lignant remark  of  Heine,  a  converted  Jew,  who 
when  taunted  with  his  extraction  by  his  lite- 
rary opponents,  sarcastically  replied,   ^Why 
then  did  I  pav  &ve  ducats  for  my  baptism  1"* 
The  Jews  of  Hamburg  and  of  Frankfort  follow 
in  one  respect  the  example  of  their  Betlin 
brethren,  namely,  of  endeavouring  to  do  away 
vnth  all  outward  distinctions  of  their  national- 
ity, in  order  that  they  may  obtain  access  to 
the  quarters   inhabited  by   the   Christians. 
They  usuaUv  occupy  a  separate  quarter  in 
towns,  which  in  most  cases  they  cannot  ex- 
change for  another,  except  on  condition  of  as- 
aaming  the  dress  and  external  habits  of  Chris- 
tians.   Many  writers  belonging  to  the  school 
of  young  Germany  consider  this  superficial 
reform  as  sufficient  to  entitle  the  Jews  to  an 
equality  of  rights  with  the  Germans.   The  fol- 
lowing passage,  characteristic  of  the  flimsiness 
of  the  modem  German  school,  contains  the 
aubstance  of  what  is  now  going  on  in  Ger- 
many with  regard  to  this  subject : 

*  Nu  fee  is  chtjged  in  any  church  for  baptism,  or 
for  the  other  sacrameDt.  Tho  sam  commonly  paid 
at  bapliBm  u  simply  for  registration ;  in  many  coan- 
tiiea  purely  a  civil  and  Uigai  act,  in  England  of  blent 
chAraoter.  civil  and  religious.  Heine  confounds 
•ODBQ  civil  demand   with  the  ecclesiaeiieal. 


*'  AmflUff  the  many  isolated  and  petty  ques 
tions  which,  during  tne  silence  that  prevails  on 
great  leading  questions,  have  been  thrust  for- 
ward into  notice,  that  of  the  emancipation  of 
{ the  Jews  plays  an  important  part.    Numerous 
I  pamphlets  have  been  written  on  both  sides  in 
almost  every  German  state.    Riesser  of  Altona 
has  used  the  most  energetic  and  talent^  laa* 
ffuage.    What  he,  himsdf  a  Jew,  has  said  in 
favour  of  the  rights  of  Jews,  ranks  among  the 
master- pieces  of  political  eloquence.    Yet  the 
children  of  Israel  suffer  even  to  this  day  from 
the  petty  regulations  of  Germany,  ana  they 
have  been  granted  such  poor  rights  as  they  do 
now  possess  only  in  a  very  few  places.    In  one 
city  attempts  are  made  to  educate  them ;  and 
we  see  the  most  ancient  nation  in  the  world 
treated  like  a  little  child  which  cannot  stand  on 
its  own  feet — (they  cannot  in  &ct,  but  neither 
can  the  author  perceive  thisj.    In  another  it  is 
wished  to  convert  them,  with  all  possible  forw 
bearance.   They  are  not  compelled,  certainly,  to 
become  Christians ;  but  they  cannot  claim  the 
rights  of  citizens— nay  scarcely  those  of  men— 
so  long  as  they  are  not  Christians.    Here  they 
are  openly  hated  as  a  foreign  people,  upon 
whom,  as  we  are  ashamed  to  kill  them,  we 
vent  our  barbarian  courage  in  another  way. 
There  men  play  the  masters  over  them,  the 
gracious  protectors ;  but  take  care  not  to  eman* 
cipate  them,  lest  by  so  doing  they  should  lose 
the  pleasure  of  playing  the  part  of  patron.  Even 
some  liberals  are  found  who  oppose  the  emanci* 
pation  of  the  Jews,  merely  on  the  ground  that 
Christians  are  not  yet  wholly  free.    Everywhere 
we  find  that  petty  pride  which  ridicules  the 
Jews,  tormenting  them  at  one  time  with  reftia- 
als,  at  another  with  half^xncessians,  or  with 
obtrusive  offers  of  instruction.    We  can  scaxody 
be  surprised  that  men  of  talent  and  education, 
such  as  have  of  late  years  arisen  in  considerable 
numbers  amon^t  this  race,  should  become  ex* 
asperated  at  this  despicable  ill  treatment    Bnt 
the  wrath  of  a  Borne,  the  sarcasm  of  a  Heine, 
will  not  aid  the  Jewish  eause,  because  they  keep 
up  petty  antipathies,  and  because,  under  their 
protecting  shield,  a  brood  of  common-place  Jew* 
ish  youths  is  fostered,  who  load  with  open  soom 
everything  which  is  holy  in  the  eyes  cf  the 
Christian  and  the  German.''* 

Crossing  the  fitrntiers  of  Poland  on  the 
side  of  Germany,  we  are  struck  by  the  nght 
of  a  curious  race,  distinct  in  eveiy  respect 

*  This  passage  is  taken  from  the  history  of  Oer- 
rnan  Literature,  by  Wolfgang  Menzel,  translated 
frum  iho  German,  with  notes,  by  Thomas  Gordon, 
Oxford.  The  work  is,  however,  neither  a  history 
of  German  literature,  oor  is  Herr  Mensel  likeljr 
ever  to  write  one.  He  may  be  called  the  J  alee  Ja. 
nin  of  joung  Germany,  and  his  merit  consists  in 
agreeably  expressing  commonplace  good  sense  and 
often  nonsense.  The  cardinal  sin  of  the  writers  of 
his  school  is  a  striving  to  dismiss  great  qnestione, 
which  they  are  incompetent  to  fathom,  with  a  jest, 
designed  for  wit.  We  do  not  speak  of  the  meriu  of 
the  translator,  for  there  can  bo  none  In  the  transla- 
lion  of  such  a  work ;  we  onlv  regret  that  he  did  not 
make  a  better  choiee  in  onler  to  do  justieo  to  hta 
talents  both  to  the  German  and  English  poblio. 
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fitMB  the  reit  bf  the  pc^latioD.  The  flow- 
Siig  'beards  and  long  robet  with  hanging 
lileeves  of  the  men,  and  their  sharply 
]paike4  feattires  \  the  raven  black  locks  and 
eyes  of  the  women,  their  towering  head- 
dreasei  and  strange  necklaces  and  arm-bands, 
jifesent  to  ns  a  picture  which,  like  i  solitary 
monument  of  Gothic  architecture  in  some 
modem  city,  carries  our  memory  many, 
very  many  centuries  back.  These  are  the 
world-&ned  Polish  Jews.  They  are  the  best 
TO^rved  mummies  of  the  remotest  time. 
The  dirty  appearance  of  the  quarters  which 
tbey  inhabit,  and  the  eagerness  with  which 
they  are  seen  flocking  wherever  an  occasion 
of  gain  without  labour  presents  itself,  if 
associated  with  the  late  disasters  of  Poland, 
will  add  another  dark  feature  to  her  gloomy 
aspect  The  Polish  Jews  may  be  likened  to 
a  blade  veil  hung  all  over  the  country,  if  we 
forego  the  other  rather  illiberal  simile^that 
<^  leeches  sucking  the  life  blood  of  the 
country. 

This  external  contrast  increases  as  we  en- 
ter an  inn  tenanted  by  a  Polish  Jew,  which 
now  happily  is  becoming  scarce.  The  house 
consists  of  a  large  room  destined  for  the  vi- 
ators, and  of  a  smaller  (me  appropriated  to 
the  fitmily.  The  latter  is  ustudly  crowded 
to  excess ;  piles  of  feather-beds  are  the  most 
conspicuous  objects  there,  hut  they  present 
80  \minviting  an  aqpect,  that  a  traveller, 
however  weary,  will  feel  but  little  inclina- 
tion to  rest  upon  them.  The  design  of  this 
display  is  to  disgust  intruders,  and  to  screen 
riches  under  the  cover  of  apparent  wretched- 
ness. Usually  several  families  crowd  into 
tins  little  hovel,  which  is  divided  into  as 
many  compartments,  not  b^  partitions,  but 
simply  by  lines  drawn  with  chalk  on  the 
fbor:  the  society  is  generally  increased  by 
the  presence  of  a  calf  resting  close  to  the 
fire-place,  and  of  geese  cackling  in  baskets 
under  benches,  the  representatives  of  sofas 
and  chairs.  The  kind  of  charivari  produced 
by  these  singular  inmates,  in  unison  with  the 
crying  of  children  and  scolding  of  women, 
need  not  be  described;  but  we  must  not 
overlook  those  rough  cupboards,  loaded  with 
silver  plate,  rich  female  ornaments,  glittering 
with  pearls  and  jewels,  and  above  all  with 
bonds  for  large  sums  of  money  lent  at  the 
most  usurious  interest.  The  contrast  which 
the  Polish  Jew  exhibits  in  his  external 
appearance  with  the  rest  of  the  population 
will  be  yet  heightened  if  we  take  a  view  of 
the  state  of  his  mind. 

After  having  consumed  the  day  in  serving 
b&B  customers  with  wine,  brandy  or  beer, 
cajculating  all  the  time  what  may  be  his 
gains  from  some  "drunken  peasant,  upon  com, 


hay  and  wood,  or  the  sale  or  pmcliaie  of  oM 
clothes,  the  FoUidi  Jew  will  shut  himself  op 
at  night  in  his  narrow  closet,  which  does  not 
even  offer  him  the  benefit  of  <piiet,  and  re* 
fresh  himself  by  studying  for  hours  the  trea* 
sures  of  Rabbinical  lore.  He  will  fiiat 
plunge  into  the  voluminous  Talmud,  and 
endeavour  to  silence  his  conscience — ^for  he 
has  still  a  conscience — by  its  subtleties ;  then 
he  will  take  a  flight  in  Cabala,  and  review 
the  most  important  questicms  on  the  nature 
of  soul  and  body,  their  connection,  the  mys- 
tery of  creation,  See,  Nor  does  he  omit  to 
sharpen  his  tslent  for  disputation  by  the 
metaphysics  of  Aristotle  as  expounded  by 
Maimonides,  or  by  the  Hebrew  vernon  of 
Euclid.  Such  is  still  the  ordinary  Foli^ 
Jew,  and  such  he  was  a  thousand  years  back. 
An  exile  of  twenty  centuries,  whole  genera- 
tions have  grown  up  and  died  away  under 
the  rod  of  persecution ;  but  he  does  not  act 
up  to  the  Jfon  ignara  malt  miserit  snecur- 
rere  disco  of  Virgil,  for  he  has  neither  sym- 
pathy nor  pity,  Uiough  a  whole  Jerusalem 
of  sorrow  has  risen  around  him.  It  would 
appear  that  there  is  a  zenith  for  roan's 
feelings,  which,  once  passed,  his  heart  will 
be  but  hardened  by  misfortune,  which 
Schiller  truly  says  ^^nur  harten  setaen 
hdrten  sinn. 

To  complete  the  peculiarities  which  dis- 
tinguish the  Polish  Jew,  not  only  from  the 
rest  of  the  Polish  population,  but  also  from 
i\PB  other  branches  of  his  race,  it  is  necessary 
to  mention  the  strange  idiom — a  kind  of  cor- 
rupt German — which  he  generally  speaks. 
It  is  supposed  that  this  jargon  was  brought 
from  Germany  when  the  Jews,  persecuted 
by  the  first  crusaders,  took  refuge  in  Poland, 
where  they  were  well  received.  By  this, 
however,  must  be  understood,  that  at  that 
time  the  greatest  number  of  them  migrated 
into  Poland,  as  the  Polish  historians  bear 
sufficient  testimony  to  Jews  having  settled 
in  that  country  prior  to  the  first  crusade. 
Of  the  six  millions  of  Israelites  wfaoi  accord- 
ing to  Gregoire,  are  now  scattered  over  the 
earth,  two  millions  live  in  Poland,  forming 
one-tenth  of  the  population  of  that  country. 
By  the  absolute  estrangement  in  which  they 
live  they  are  doubtless  a  source  of  weakness 
to  their  adopted  country.  Now  the  fact  we 
wish  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  our  readers 
is,  that  this  estrangement  is  not  the  result  of 
any  want  of  efibrts  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment to  amalgamate  them  with  the  nation  at 
large,  but  chiefly  to  the  exclusive  egotistical 
soul  inherent  in  the  Jewish  people. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  the  Polish 
historian  Euugosz,  the  Jews  early  enjoyed 
privileges  and  liberties  which  placed  them 
decidedly  above   the  inhabitants  of  towns 
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and  the  pMSKittry.  To  VMbtioii  oDevDAtonce. 
Saint  Jodith,  a  qaeen  of  Polaiul  (1079-*- 
1102),  expended  large  sume  of  money  in  or- 
der to  redeem  from  prison  Chnatiao  d^tora 
insolvent  to  the  Jewa;  a  right 'whidi  at  that 
epoch  belonged  to  ihe  nobiUty  alone  beaidea. 
But  the  greatest  fiiTonr  was  ilhown  to  them 
by  Caaimir  the  Great,  who  put  thero  in  pos- 
session of  all  the  rights  enjoyed  by  Polish  sub- 
jects. In  his  statute  of  Wisiica  ( 1 334)  Casi- 
mir  calls  them  his  able  and  faithful  aubjects 
(*'  idonei  et  fdeles").  These  privileges 
were  so  high  as  to  draw  upon  Caaimtr  the 
censure  of  partiality,  arisizig,  as  it  was  said, 
from  his  afiection  for  a  Jewess;  but  this  ac- 
cusation has  been  proved  to  be  without  foun- 
dation. Amongst  other  privileges  the  Jews 
had  that  of  being  tried  by  the  common  or 
territorial  law,  to  which  the  nobles  alone 
were  amenable,  whilst  the  citizens  were 
ruled  by  the  so-called  law  of  Magdeborgh, 
or  German  municipal  law.  It  was  like- 
wise enacted  that  the  evidence  of  a  Christian 
should  not  be  received  against  a  Jew,  except 
it  were  also  corroborated  by  a  Jew.  When 
money  was  lent  by  a  Jew  on  goods  pawned 
by  a  Christian,  the  oath  of  the  former  was 
sufficient,  without  further  evidence  being  re- 
quired. This  last  law  was  manifestly  par- 
tial, considering  the  subtle  precepts  of  the 
Talmud,  which  at  one  time  allow,  and  at 
another  command,  all  kinds  of  mental 
reservation  in  the  transactions  of  the  Jews 
with  the  Oaim  or  Gentiles.  The  Jews  were 
even  permitted  to  lend  money  on  landed 
property,  and  in  case  of  the  insolvency  of  the 
owner  to  take  possession  of  it,  which  right 
was  at  that  epoch  confined  to  the  nobles. 
They  remained  in  quiet  possession  of  their 
privileges  until  1406,  when,  owing  to  their 
avaricious  propensity,  which  drew  upon 
them  universal  odium,  they  suffered  a  cruel 
retaliation  from  the  inhabitants  of  Cracow, 
who  were  excited  against  them  by  a  preacher. 
Since  that  time  the  current  of  public  opinion 
decidedly  set  against  them ;  and  when  the 
Chancellor  Laski,  under  King  Alexander, 
inserted  the  privileges  granted  to  the  Jews 
by  Casimir,  though  much  modified,  into  the 
statute  published  in  1507,  he  was  suspected 
of  having  been  bribed  by  them.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  condition  of  the  Jews  by  any 
means  deteriorated  in  consequence  during  the 
two  next  centuries.  Of  their  state  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  Poland,  where  popular 
opinion  was  least  favourable  to  them,  Gratiani 
give  the  following  picture  in  his  biography 
of  Cardinal  Commendani. 


'*  In  those  coontries  a  great  number  of  Jews 
are  to  be  found,  who  are  not  despised  as  in 
other  countries.    They  do  not  there  get  their 


livelihood  by  the  vfleneiDi  of  nmir  and  sesv^ 
tude,  though  they  do  not  despiBe  this  kind  of 
profit;  but  they  possess  land,  carry  on  tTade, 
and  apply  themselves  to  various  studies,  par* 
ticularly  to  those  of  medicine  and  astroloey. 
They  are  almost  everywhere  employed  in  Die 
eollection  of  tolls  on  difierent  meichandise. 
They  frequently  acquire  considerable  fortunes, 
and  are  not  only  placed  on  the  footing  of  respect- 
able pecHple,  but  sometimes  in  authority  over 
them.  They  have  no  particular  badge  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  ChristiaDs;  they  are  even 
allowed  to  carry  a  sword,  and  to  go  about  armed. 
In  one  word,  they  enjoy  all  the  rights  of  other 
subjecte,** 

It  appears,  however,  that  they  subsequently 
much  abused  the  power  which  Gratiani  saya 
they  possessed,  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
Jesuits  and  the  stewards  of  the  great  land 
owners,  who  were  usually  absentees,  caused 
that  horrible  revolt  of  the  people  of  Ukraine* 
in  the  seventeenth  century  known  as  the 
rebellion  of  the  Cossacks,  and  which  lasted 
for  a  hundred  years.  The  Cossacks  vanted 
their  rage  particularly  against  the  Jews,  and 
on  one  occasion  14,000  of  these  were  massa- 
cred in  the  town  of  Constantinow  in  Yolhy- 
nia,  where  they  had  attempted  to  defend 
themselves.  Since  that  period  the  prosperity 
of  the  Jews,  as  well  as  that  of  the  country  in 
general,  has  been  destroyed,  and  it  is  with 
much  justice  that  the  Polish  historians  accuse 
them  of  having  contributed  to  the  decline 
and  partition  of  Poland. 

During  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, when  Poland  ranked  amongst  the  most 
civilized  countries,  the  Jews  also  followed  the 
ascending  movement,  though,  as  ever,  their 
chief  care  was  to  perfect  their  Rabbinical 
learning.  According  to  Basnage,  one  of  their 
historians,  the  Polish  Jews  possessed  at  that 
time  many  printing  presses ;  there  were  four 
at  Cracow,  where  the  Talmud  of  Baby  Ion  was 
published  in  thirteen  volumes  between  1603 
and  1617.  The  towns  of  Zolkiew,  Lublin, 
Posen  and  Wihio,  were  equally  famous  for 
their  Hebrew  printing  presses.  A  Jew  was 
the  first  professor  of  the  Hebrew  language  at 
the  University  of  Cracow,  where  another  also 
taught  law  with  great  credit  for  many  years. 
Since  the  partition  of  Poland,  which  the 
Jews  have  had  more  than  one  cause  to  regret, 
every  vestige  of  their  learned  establishments 
has  vanished ;  but  they  have  remained  un- 
changed as  when  they  once  stood  weeping 
over  the  ruins  of  their  city.  It  is  an  unques- 
tionable feet,  that  by  their  dangerous  status  in 
statu  they  had  a  large  share  in  the  late  mis- 
fortunes of  Poland ;   and  a  serious  question 


*  See  the  article  on  the  Bonn  of  the  Uknitoe,  in 
a  number  of  this  Review  which  appeared  laet  year. 
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arifei,  what  is  to  be  done  with  them  in  any 
state  where  they  may  multiply  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  they  have  done  in  that  country* 
The  only  means  by  which  the  evil  attendbg 
on  thii  could  be  averted,  appears  to  be  their 
conversion,  to  effect  which  all  Christians 
should  unite  their  exertions  and  prayers  that 
the  prediction  of  the  prophet  may  be  soon 
accomplished:  '^The  remnant  shall  return, 
even  the  remnant  of  Jacob,  unto  the  mighty 
God.  For  though  thy  people  Israel  be  as  the 
sand  of  the  sea,  yet  a  remnant  of  them  shall 
return :  the  consumption  decreed  shall  over- 
flow with  righteousness/' — Isaiah,  ch.  x. 

Since  the  partition  of  Poland,  the  condition 
of  the  Jews  has  undergone  more  or  less 
change  under  the  three  respective  govern- 
ments that  divided  the  spoil.  In  Austria,  Jo- 
seph the  Second  granted  them  some  new  pri- 
vileges, but  subjected  them  to  military  service, 
which  they  consider  the  heaviest  of  all  inflic- 
tions.* In  Prussia  they  were  exempted  from 
military  service,  but  on  the  other  hand  were 
subjected  to  new  strict  regulations.     In  Rus- 


per  <»*  Muscovy,  under  any  pretext  whatso- 
ever; nevertheless  they  contrive  to  creep  in 
there  under  the  garb  of  Christians.  The  reap 
son  which  Peter  the  Great  gave  for  this  prohi- 
bition was,  that  the  Jews  must  starve  there, 
as  they  would  be  outwitted  in  their  dealingpi 
by  the  Russians.  All  these  oppressive  mea- 
sures proved  to  the  Jews  a  calamity  such  as 
they  had  not  experienced  for  many  ages,  and 
they  whose  policy  since  the  partition  of  Po- 
land was  always  to  side  with  the  stronger  paiv 
iy^  now  began  to  pray  for  her  restoration. 
The  author  of  a  woric  more  than  once  alluded 
to  in  this  Journal,  in  referring  to  the  causes 
of  the  last  insurrection,  thus  adverts  to  the 
Jews: 

^*  Aliens  did  not  escape  the  universal  opprea- 
sion,  and  Nicholas  now  compelled  the  Jews  set- 
tied  in  the  countnr  to  take  military  service. 
Persecuted  during  tne  middle  ages  in  every  other 
country,  the  Jews  had  found  in  Poland  an  asy- 
lum so  hospitable  that  it  was  proverbially  called 
their  paradise,  as  it  was  also  the  heaven  of  the 
nobles.  Their  number  is  not  accurately  known, 
sia,  during  the  reign  of  Alexander,  they  were  j  hut  it  is  certain  that  there  are  as  manyin  Poland 
not  liable  to  military  duty,  and  instead  ofi^^o**®  ^win  all  the  rest  of  Europe.    Thepreju- 

serving  paid  heavy  taxes.  At  the  accession  ^l^^^^  ^^^  .^^^l  ^^^  ^  understood  bdore 
r^r  *\y^J^^^**t  <^*»Xa»^>.  fko*  ^r,^r^^*i^^  ^^^^A  '  "^®  offence  fiven  by  this  new  ukase  can  be  fully 
of  the  present  emperor  that  exemph^^  ThJr  customs  do  not  allow  i 

and  military  service  is  now  evicted  from  the  nHVitary  service,  and  least  of  aU  in  Russia, 
Jews  with  more  severity  than  from  other  Rus- ,  where  no  one  who  has  not  received  baptism  can 
man  subjects.  In  virtue  of  an  ukase  issued  last ,  rise  from  the  ranks.  What  cares  a  Jew  for  any 
year,  the  Jews  are  bound  to  furnish  two  re- :  war  that  does  not  tend  to  the  recoverv  of  the 
cruits  for  every  deserter.  Boys  from  ten  to ;  ^^ly  Land  ?  To  preserve,  and  if  possible  to  in- 
twelve  years  of  age  are  usually  carried  off^  and  ^^^^^^  ^**®  ?*^'  ^*  *^  ^^  °f ^^®  ""^^  dogmas 


sent  to  naval  establishments  to  be  trained  for 
sailors,  but  two-thirds  of  them  die  premature- 
ly from  the  hardships  thef  undergo.  The 
Jews  are  also  forbidden  to  enter  Russia  Pro- 


*  It  is  raid  that  a  regiment  haviogr  been  formed  of 
Jews,  and  ordered  to  march  todin^anL  quarters,  they 
applied  for  a  paeeport,  lest  they  should  be  annoyed 
on  the  way.  The  following  curious  anecdote  rela. 
tive  to  the  Nime  subject  is  well  known.  The  Jews 
having  heard  that  they  were  to  be  subjeclcd  to  mi. 
litary  service,  they  bribed  several  members  of  the 
imperial  privy  council  to  oppose  the  measure,  but 
could  not  get  access  to  Prince  Kaunitz,  who  sup. 


of  their  religion  and  their  policy.  During  twen- 
ty centuries  of  persecution  they  have  main  rained 
a  kind  of  negative  existence,  and  may  be  said  to 
have  in  many  countries  rendered  themselves  a 
poison,  in  order  that  oppression  may  not  digest 
them.  The  new  ukase  proved  for  them  an  era 
of  calamity.  The  young  men  being  chiefljr  tak- 
en as  recruits,  the  population  was  diminished 
both  hyr  the  chances  of  war  and  the  loss  of  heads 
of  families.  The  Jewish  soldier  is  not  allowed 
to  marry,  nor  can  he  enrich  himself  by  mercan- 
tile pursuits.  In  the  Russian  marine  the  Jews 
usually  average  one  in  three ;  and  now,  by  a 
secona  ukase,  Jewish  children  were  seized  and 
sent  to  Sebastopol  and  other  ports  of  the  Black 


ported  it.     At  length  they  offered  a  largo  sum  to  his  , 

principal  servant  if  he  would  procure  for  a  Jew  an    ®^^>  ^^  he  brought  up  as  sailors,  but  every  one 


interview  with  his  manter,  which  was  to  last  only  a 
minute,  and  during  which  thu  Jew  was  to  utter  but 
A  single  word.  The  curiosity  of  Knunitz  was  excit- 
ed and  ho  granted  it.  An  hour  before  ilie  council 
waa  to  meet,  the  Jew  arrived  ;  and,  having  deposit. 
ed  on  the  table  a  scaled  packet,  retired,  making  a 
bow  and  saying  only  "  Schweig"  (Be  silent). 
When  the  subject  came  under  discuMion  others  of 
the  council  spoke  wannly  against  ii  wiiilsl  Kaunitz 
nmained  silont.  On  Ihc  emperor  inquiring  why  he 
did  not  defend  the  measure  he  had  before  advocat, 
ed,  he  replied,  placing  the  packet  of  bank-notes  he 
had  received  from  the  Jew  on  the  Uble,  «*  This  I 
got  for  being  silent;  ask  these  genilenicu  what 
they  have  received  for  speaking."  The  bribed  coun. 

CiUors  wore    confounded,   and    the   nif^nwirc  wag 
earned. 


of  these  inftint  yictims  perished  in  the  hospitals. 
In  every  instance  this  exterminating  system  pro- 
ceeded  with  equal  severity.  The  Jews  of  Os- 
tryn  (a  miserable  boroiu^h  belonging  to  the 
Count  of  Saint  Priest,  a  French  peer)  being  in 
arrears  for  taxes  to  the  amount  of  50,000  paper 
roubles,  Nicholas  ordered  *the  account  to  be 
settled  by  taking  one  Jew  for  500  roubles,'  and 
115  were  accordmgly  torn  from  a  community  uf 
scarcely  1200,  including  women  and  childrea. 
In  bitter  affgraration  of  this  cruelty]  they  were 
prohibited  from  entering  a  Muscovite  province 
on  any  pretence  whatsoever,  and  thus  by  dimi- 
nishing the  numbers  and  the  gains  of  his  Jewish 
subjects,  Nicholas  created  a  host  of  dangerous 
malcontents.    Thoogli  very  numeroos  in  the 
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Mnacovite  pToruioes.  it  would  be  difBcult  to 
prove  their  origin.  It  is  said  that  at  St.  Feters- 
Durgh  alone  there  are  8000  baptized  Jews,  and 
numerous  instances  show  that  the  race  does  not 
die  under  any  metamorphosis,  least  of  all  in 
Russia.  The  oppression  of  Israel  is  as  keenly 
felt  by  the  humble  i>edlar  as  by  the  rich  mono- 
polist, the  state  dignitary*  or  the  geneml  officer. 
What  prodigious  numbers  of  these  mysterious 
personages  swarm  in  Russia !  They  are  closely 
connected  with  their  brethren  in  Poland  ;  and 
these  again  with  those  dispersed  over  the  conti- 
nent, forming  an  association  more  powerful  than 
the  Russians  are  willing  to  admit.  The  finan- 
cial operations  of  the  empire  are  in  their  hands, 
as  well  as  the  army  contracts  both  for  peace  and 
war,  and  all  the  inferior  official  medical  estab- 
lishments. On  the  issuing  of  the  ukase  the 
Jews  began  to  nray  for  the  success  of  the  Poles, 
whom  it  restea  with  them  most  effectually  to 
assist,  by  furnishing  arms  and  money,  or  by  re- 
ducing Russia  to  a  state  of  bankruptcy." 

The  above  remarks  apply  more  particular- 
ly to  the  Jews  in  Lithuania,  Podoba,  Yolhy- 
nia  and  the  Ukraine.     Thoae  in  the  so-called 
kingdom  of  Poland,  as  declared  by  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  amounting  to  400,000  in  a 
population  of  four  millions,  met  for  a  time 
with  a  better  fate  than  the  other  Polish  Jews. 
Having  wrung  from  the  united  potentates  of 
Europe  a  semblance  of  liberty,  as  their  little 
kingdom  was  to  be  bound  to  Russia  only  by 
virtue  of  a  constitution  and  a  separate  govern- 
ment, the  Poles  eagerly  seized  theopportuni-i 
ty  for  making  a  part  of  their  country  the ! 
means  for  the  restoration  of  the  whole,  and 
endeavoured  to  invigorate  it  by  raising  all 
parties  in  the  moral  scale.  The  Jews  accord- 1 
ingly  became  one  special  object  of  the  care  j 
of  the  government.  Besides  all  public  schools  | 
and  universities  being  thrown  open  to  them  . 
almost  gratis,  a  committee  was  appointed  for , 
the  promotion  of  still  more  effectual  measures  | 
for  their  reform.     One  of  these  was  the  efr-  [ 
tablbhment  of  a  seminary  at  Warsaw,  where 
the  future  Rabbis  and  professors  of  Jewish 
schools  should  be  educated.    The  course  of 
studies  was  a  double  one ;  that  of  the  Talmud, 
a  knowledge  of  which,  in  spite  of  its  absurd 
doctrines,  is  indispensable  to  a  Rabbi ;  and 
that  of  the  Polish  language  and  literature, 
mathematics,  history,  geography,  and    the 
grammatical    knowledge    of   the    Hebrew. 
This  last  met  with  the  greatest  opposition 
from  the  Talmudists,  who  consider  that  a 
grammatical  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage leads  to  infidelity.     To  understand 
this,  it  must  be  remembered  that  many  pas- 
sages  of  the    Talmud    are    founded  upon 
misinterpretations  of  the   Scriptures.     The 
object  of  this  establishment  was  to  counteract 
indirectly  the  Talnxudic  absurdities,  and,  by 
opening  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation  to 


iprorthier  subjects,  gradually  to  bring  them  to 
acknowledge  the  divine  truth  of  Christianity. 
It  met  wiUi  more  success  than  was  at  first 
anticipated,  and  in  a  short  period  numbered 
about  two  hundred  pupils,  many  of  the  Jews 
taking  pride  in  having  their  sons  educated 
there.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection 
of  1830,  however,  the  establishment  was 
broken  up,  never  to  be  restored  i  and  many 
of  the  students  entering  the  national  rank^ 
fought  nobly  for  the  independence  of  Poland, 
and  some  of  them  now  ware  the  fate  of  the 
exiles. 

Five  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  eih 
tablish  a  seminary  at  Cracow  on  the  model  of 
that  of  Warsaw,  and  a  Jew  of  high  literary 
merit  was  placed  over  it  We  are,  however, 
unable  to  state  to  what  extent  it  proved  suc- 
cessful. The  Jews  of  Cracow,  12,000  in 
number,  forming  one-third  of  the  inhabitants^ 
live  in  a  separate  quarter,  called  after  Casimir 
the  Great,  the  town  of  Gaaimir,  and  they  still 
enjoy  some  of  the  privileges  granted  them  by 
that  king.  They  have  meir  ovm  municipal 
corporations,  called  Cabals,  which  assess 
taxes,  judge  minor  disputes,  and  decide  upon 
divorce,  the  maintenance  of  synagogues,  &c. 
The  principal  objection  against  the  Cabals  is 
the  tyranny  which  they  sometimes  exercise 
over  the  community,  by  subjecting  a  Jew, 
for  an  infi'ingement  oif  the  rules  of  the  Tal- 
mud, to  Cherem,  or  anathema,  which  is  as 
fatal  as  that  of  the  Vatican  used  to  be  forw 
merly. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  sketch  of 
the  external  state  of  the  character  of-the  Pol- 
ish Jews.  It  remains  to  speak  of  the  inward 
soul  which  animates  that  strangely  articulated 
social  body.  As  the  greater  number  of  them 
adhere  to  the  principles  of  the  Talmud,  by 
which  the  most  minute  actions  of  their  life 
are  regulated,  a  few  words  respecting  this  ex* 
traordinary  work  may  be  acceptable. 

It  is  stated  in  the  work,  that  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  such  of  the 
learned  Jews  as  remained  in  Palestine  col- 
lected the  fragments  of  Jewish  learning,  and, 
having  established  an  academy  at  Jafna,  re- 
vived there  the  ancient  worship.  Rabbi 
Jochannan  rendered  the  most  important  ser^ 
vices  to  this  academy,  and  his  accomplish- 
ments are  said  to  have  been  so  transcendent 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  them  just* 
ice  ^^  should  even  all  the  heavens  be  paper, 
all  the  trees  in  the  world  pens,  and  all  men 
writers.''  After  some  time  another  academy 
sprung  up  at  Tiberias,  which  entirely  oIk 
scured  the  light  of  tlmt  at  Jafna,  obtained 
considerable  privileges  from  the  Emperor 
Antoninus  Pius,  and  gave  birth  to  that  stnoge 
compilation  of  Jewish  learning  known  under 
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the  nune  of  the  Taiifiud.  It  consistB^  a9  ft 
well  known,  of  two  parts,  called  respeetivi^ly 
Miahna  and  G^manu  AAer  the  destniotion 
of  Jerusalem,  the  chief  object  of  the  JeWa, 
ander  die  goiduice  of  the  Pharisees,  was  to 
coileot  their  ancient  traditions,  which  had 
iocreased  to  sach  an  extent  tluit  it  was  be- 
come necessary  to  commit  them  to  writing  in 
order  to  preserve  them  &om  being  lost  or  de- 
formed. After  many  onsuccessftil  attempts 
to  arrange  them  under  distinct  heads,  Rabbi 
Judah,  sumamed  the  Saint,  president  of  the 
academy  of  Tiberias  in  the  second  century, 
after  forty  years'  labour,  at  length  succeeded 
in  making  a  digest  of  all  the  traditions  and 
interpretations  of  the  Scriptures,  as  a  com- 
plement to  the  written  law.  These  tradi- 
tions were  held  to  have  been  imparted  to 
Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  to  have  been 
transmitted  by  him  to  Joshua,  from  whom 
they  descended  to  the  Prophets,  who  in  their 
turn  finally  delivered  them  to  the  Grand 
Synagogue ;  and  as  compiled  by  Jndah  they 
now  constitute  the  Mishna.  The  Mishna, 
however,  did  not  entirely  satisfy  the  Jews, 
in  whose  opinion  a  forther  commentary  upon 
the  traditions  was  indispensable ;  and  accord- 
ingly one  was  composed  by  Rabbi  Jochannan 
and  called  Gemara.  The  Mishna  of  Judah, 
together  with  this  commentary,  bears  the 
name  of  the  Talmud  of  Jerusalem,  whilst  the 
same  Mishna,  with  another  Gemara,  written 
by  Rabbi  Asa  of  Babylon,  who  died  there  in 
427,  is  called  the  Talmud  of  Babylon.  Both 
these  works  were  equally  esteemed  by  the 
Jews,  who  seem  to  value  them  even  above 
the  Scriptures,  which  latter  they  compare  to 
water,  but  the  Mishna  to  wine,  and  the  Ge- 
mara to  an  aromatic  liquor.  Both  Gemaras 
contain  only  the  parables  and  precepts  of  the 
Jewish  elders,  which  inculcate  in  most  in- 
stances a  deadly  hatred  to  everything  which 
is  not  Jewish ;  and  this  may  be  easily  ac- 
counted for,  partly  by  the  persecution  which 
the  nation  endured  in  those  days,  and  partly 
by  their  blindness  of  heart,  which  prevented 
them  fix)m  receiving  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and 
prompted  them  to  transform  their  heaven* 
bidden  neutrality  into  hostility  towards  other 
nations.  The  unsocial  spirit  of  those  pre- 
cepts was  subsequently  increased  by  the  com- 
mentaries of  different  Rabbis,  written  under 
the  feeling  of  deep  injuries ;  and  however 
much  it  may  have  been  repressed  or  softened 
in  other  countries,  it  continues  to  exist  in  its 
fiiU  intensity  amongst  the  superstition-ridden 
Jews  of  Poland. 

A  proficiency  in  Talmudic  learning  con- 
stitotes  a  kind  of  aristocracy  amongst  the 
J  awB,  and  by  its  means  a  humble  pedlar  may 
obtain  the  hand  of  the  daughter  of  some  rich 


Jewish^  banker.  Aristocracy  of  birth  is  dis> 
regarded  except  in  the  case  of  a  descendant 
from  Aaron.  The  education  of  a  Polish  Jew 
begins  when  he  is  four  years  old,  and  his 
mind  is  so  early  defiled  by  the  impure  dis- 
quisitiona  of  the  Talmud,  that  he  becomes 
unable  to  entertain  any  sentiment  with  re- 
gard to  the  other  sex  but  that  of  tibe  grossest 
description.  The  Jews  many  when  very 
young,  and  the  circumstance  that  their  in- 
clinations are  never  consulted  by  their  par^ 
ents,  is  calculated  to  stifle  in  them  all  refined 
feeling  of  affection.  Marriage  is  to  them  an 
absolute  obligation,  and  this  may  be  the  cause 
that  profligacy  is  so  rare  amongst  them. 

Their  &vourite  occupations  are  retail  trade 
and  inn-keeping.  A  Jewish  smith,  carpen- 
ter, or  bricklayer,  is  a  rare  phenomenon,  but 
a  Jewish  tsulor  or  fiirrier  is  not  uncommoo. 
Agriculture,  for  which  in  Poland  they  enjoy 
such  excellent  opportunities,  does  not  accord 
with  their  views,  as  they  Uve  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  being  recalled  to  the  Holy  Liand.  To 
this  belief  may  be  traced  the  astonishing  in> 
difference  which  the  Perish  Jew,  in  spite  of 
his  proverbial  thirst  for  gold,  exhibits  on  the 
loss  of  fortune.  Messiah  will  come,  and 
amply  recompense  him ;  such  is  the  pluloso- 
phy,  or  rather  mistaken  faith,  which  supports 
him  in  adveraity. 

As  the  Jews  consider  women  as  inferior  be> 
ings  to  men,  they  keep  them  in  a  land  of 
oriental  subjection,  though  certainly  the  con* 
dition  of  the  former  materially  improved  al- 
ter the  abolition  of  polygamy  about  1060 
through  the  influence  of  Biabbi  Gierson. 
They  are  seldom  acquainted  with  the  He- 
brew language,  and  generally  know  only  so 
much  corrupt  German  as  b  necessary  to  ena^ 
ble  them  to  keep  their  accounts,  and  read 
novels  written  in  the  same  jargon.  A  di- 
vorce is  easily  obtained,  but  seldom  sued 
for. 

There  exist  amongst  the  Polish  Jews  four 
{Nrincipal  sects,  which  must  be  ccmsidered  aa 
so  many  principal  organs  of  the  spirit  that 
animates  this  body.  What  has  been  already 
said  of  them  generally,  is  to  be  understood 
particularly  of  the  first  sect,  that  of  Rabbin* 
ists,  or  Taimudists,  the  most  numerous  of  all, 
and  considered  as  descendants  of  the  Phari- 
sees. 

The  second  sect  is  that  <^  the  Chassidiin 
or  Hassids,  of  quite  modem  origin  and  found 
only  in  Poland.  They,  however,  claim  kii^ 
dred  with  the  Assideans  mentioned  in  the 
Book  of  the  Maccabees,*  who  were  remark* 
able  for  the  most  rigorous  observance  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  and  devoted  to  the  service   erf* 
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■Meiitf  tealoQi)  pioot  e!r  holy,  the  modem 
Hassids  have  nothing  in  oommon  with  their 
aooestors,  nolwtlhstaiidiiig  the  pfetension 
l^ey  make  to  aaperior  aanctiliy.  Ihe  found- 
er of  thb  sect  was  Rahbi  Israel  Bashlem,  of 
Mied^borin  Vblhynia,  a  town  heloBgtng4e 
the  CaEUtoryski  family^  about  the  year  1760 
er  1765.  He  ga've  himself  ont  for  a  prophet, 
and  pretended  that  his  soul  was  in  the  hahil 
ef  qaittsDg  his  body  to  visit  the  regions  of 
the  6]»ritual  werld,  in  order  to  avert  from  olir 
earth  many  evih  with  which  it  is  threatened 
by  malignant  spirits.  In  addition  to  such  ex* 
travaganeea,  he  afl^ted  the  most  exemplary 
piety  of  demeanour,  and  in  a  short  time  gained 
ten  thousand  followers.  Their  actions  un- 
Ibrtimatety  contrasted  too  forcibly  with  their 
assumed  sanctity.    Rabbi  Israel  was  denounc- 


have  surpassed  him  in  the  wickedness  of  their 
doctrines,  and  to  have  proscribed  every  kind 
of  virtue.  In  a  book  called  Memm  Homd^ 
WDlten  by  RaJbU  Heleh,  it  is  expressly  m^ 
that  eyeiy  lf«der  of  the  sect  can  remit  uoeeiiv 
ditionaHythe  greatest  crimes.  Theuae  ol 
medicine  is  abo  prohibited,  upon  the  89^^ 
sumption  th|it  He  who  can  gsaot  etenwl  lifci 
may  protract  at  pleasure  temporal  life*  Bu4 
such  tiifihgiy  stated  1^  Babbi  Losbel,  thn 
greatest  antagonist  of  the  Chassidia»  shouUk 
be  received  with  caution,  as  it  is  a  very  coni»> 
moB  occurrei^e  that  one  sect  aactihes  %9 
another  optniaBS  and  conclusions 
■either  respectively  may  have  admitted* 

The  Hassids  during  tneir  prayem  mete 

semfoie  a  eongregatian  of  madmea  or  jmriens 

than  persoqs  engaged  tn  devotion.      Ther 


^  by  the  Talmudiflts  as  an  ignorant  man,  but  \  perfomi  gesticvhrtioBS  q(  the  straageit  kinOi 
dangerous  to  the  state  by  lus  ambition,  and !  sinfce  their  beads  agsinst  the  floor,  jump- 
.an  underminer  of  Judaism.  He  defended  j  abeot,  and  utter  the  most  diseovdaat 
himself  by  tiie  assistance  of  some  of  hi?  sounds,  but  whether  from  assumed  orfeal 
wealthy  adherents,  and  published  a  work, !  fervour  il  ie  diffieuh  to  decide.  They  make* 
which  is  certainly  foil  of  abomination.  His ,  the  same  kind  of  upronr  in  their  XYJoicingf 
disciples  are  enjoined  in  it  to  refrain  from '  at  the  conclusion  ii  the  Sabbath,  and  the 
cultivating  their  minds,  on  the  ground  that '  police  is  often  obliged  to  ititerftfre  in  order 
all  knowledge  is  injurious  to  religion  ;  they :  to  qniet  them.  For  their  Kabbifl  they  pro* 
are  also  forbidden  to  shedtears  during  pray-  foss  a  veneration  equal  to  worship,  and  pay* 
er,  as  God  sees  with  more  satisfaction  his ,  ^mplfc.tt  obedience  to  their  decisions,  not  un>. 
.children  full  of  joy  than  of  grief.  One  of  frequently  giVin|  them  credit  jfer  Juoeiv 
the  leading  maxit^s  inculcated  by  the  Rabbi  human  virtues,  fhey  relate  that  a  Rabbi  of 
was,  that  his  followers  may  commit  all  man- '  the  town  of  Mohileff^  in  White  Russia,  war 
Aer  of  sin,  and  obtain  absolution  from  one  of  ^  endued  with  aev^n  kinds  of  wisdom,  each 
their  chiefs  without  amending  their  courses. ;  more  perfect  in  degree,  the  last  excelling  ^ 
This  pernicious  principle  was  the  real  cause  the  rest.  Of  this  he  seldom  avsuled  hinml( 
'Of  the  rapid  progress  his  doctrines  made ,  but  whenever  he  did  open  his  Kps  under  ita 
amongst  the  unmstructed  Jews,  forty  thousand  influence  the  air  around  was  filled  with  fira- 
«f  whom  had  embr{K:ed  them  at  the  time  of  grance.  In  the  beginning  of  Napoleon's 
his  death,  which  occurred  fifteen  years  afler  campaign  in  18151,  this  Rabbi  was  one  of  the 
iie  started  as  the  founder  of  a  sect.  Two  of  j  ipfluential  peiscpages  who  had  been  carried 
tiis  works  were  published  after  his  death  :  in  |  away  by  the  Russians,  and  Ibe  Has^ds  think 
one  of  them,  called  Kesser  ShemtoWy  he  j  that  the  failure  cf  Napoleon  and  the  success 
.grants  absolution  for  all  sins^  paat  and  future^  |  of  Alexand€;r  .were  ow^gto  the  advice  ^ven 


provided  the  offenders  bring  up  their  child- 
sen  in  the  ChassiSim,  and  avoid  all  connec* 
tion  with  such  as  are  not  followers  of  his 
^ioctrines.  In  the  second  ^^  called  Jikale 
jSmuysiew^  published  at  Lemberg,  he  tiies  to 
«bow  that,  in  order  to  make  ihe  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  Divinity,  it  is  requisite  to  com- 
mit sin  upoj(i  4n»  because  God  being  supreme 
lA  the  scale  of  being%  and  «^  obdurate  sinner 
lowest,  they  must^on  the  supposition  that 
tbe  scale  is  of  a  circular  form,  be  contiguous 
to  each  other.  }t  might  almost  be  susneeted 
ttaat  ^is  woffk  was  composed  b v  an  adversa- 
ry, with  thet  view  of  bnnging  him  into  dis- 
credit, ftr  it  is  haatty  poaiible  to  suppose  thei 
human  mind  capaUe  of  being  so  distorted  or 
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by  the  Rabbi  to  the  Czar  respecting  the  modo 
of  conducting  the  war.  He  died  the  same 
year,  and  was  buried  at  Hadziac^  near  Pul- 
tawa.  His  admirers  built  a  house  over  his 
grave,  in  wluch  a  lamp  is  kept  perpetually 
burning.  Many  of  the  Hassids  are  in  the 
habit  (^  making  a  pil^rima^  to  this  Jewish 
Mecca,  f^d  leave  theu:  petitions  in  writing 
addressed  to  th^  deceased  reJatioos  or, 
friends,  in  the  full  belief  that  they,  will  reach' 
their  destination.  This  circumstance  migp- 
leod  to  a^couat  for  the  prodigious  increaw 
of  the  Hassids  itxna^  the  present  eentuxy  in 
ail  the  Polish  provinces  incorporated  wkb 
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dtedbefiyroaiiecelenastmltTlbuiiai.  Tbere 
he  affirmed  that  our  SaTioor  audtftie  Prophet 
Eliat  had  appeared  to  him,  prior  to  his 
arrival  ia  PolaBd,  ccmimaDdhig  kirn. to  cob* 
vert  the  Jews,  and  that  he  waa  etill  Teioniiided 
in  nightly  visioBs  of  his /mianon.  Ha  added 
however  in  conclusion,  that  ahonld  the 
ChurclL  disapprove  of  his  proceedinfs,  he 

'^^u'^st.s  »tji?^isrs."  s:'^s!sf.r:X" ; 


«<  Ahi^MBtD  adir,qiHl'/en*  A<oiadara» 
Qneita  selva  •eivaggta  ed  aapn  e  fojrt«, 
Che  nel  pensier  rinnuova  la  paura." 

And  in  the  midst  of  this  desert  are  glad  to 
perceive  at  a  distance  a  greener  spot.  We 
allndeto  the  third  sect  of  Polish  Jews,  caiU 
edC5araites,or  purely  Scriptural  Jews.  Their 
origin  has  usually,  though  not  altogether  sa- 


tures.  disregarding  all  traditiona    The  Ca- 
nutes do  the  same,  hut  instead  of  viewing 
them  as  a  sect^  we  are  inclined  to  conclude 
from  the  disquisitions  of  Scaligier,  Trig  land, 
Morinus  and  others,  as  well  as  from  what  we 
have  ourselves  seen  of  them,  that  they  are  a 
semnaot  of  true  primitive  Jews.  This  opinion 
is  strengthened  by  the  recent  discovery  which 
Mr.  Samuel,  to  whose  work  we  shall  here- 
after advert,  thinks  he  has  made  in  Daghistaa 
of  the  ten  lost  tribes.     The  Caraiies  speak 
amongst  each  other  Turkish,  which  would 
point  to  their  -migration  from  the  Crimea, 
when  the  latter  country  was  a  Turkish  pro- 
vince, and  where,  as  Dr.  Clarke  relates  in 
his  interesting  account  published  about  fifty 
years  back,  they  still  inhabit  a  M>wn  ^nd 
portion  of  land.      In  Poland  they  are  found 
m  two  places  only ;  in  the.  Lithuaniaxi  town 
of  Troki  and  at  Luck  in  Volhvnia.    Both 
their  pursuits  and  conduct  are  honourable: 
agriculture  is  their  favourite  occupation,  ana 
althougb  they  have  been  settled  in  Poland 
tor  several  centuries^  there  is  no  instance  on 
record  of  a  Caraite  having  ever  been  tried 
for  a  public  offence. 

The  fourth  and  last  is  the  sect  of  the 
Prankists,  founded  in  the  last  century  by 
Jacob  Frank.  He  was  a  native  of  WalJachia, 
but  little  or  nothing  is  known  of  the  early 
circumstances  of  his  life.  About  the  year 
1757  he  came  to  Poland  with  the  avowed 
object  of  reforminjg  the  perverted  doctrines 


bad  intentioe,  bat  lest  he  should  at  soma 
future  time  use  his  influence  for  a  bad  pur- 
pose, he.  was  confined  in  the  monastery  of 
Czenstochowa.    On    being  released   some 
time  after,  ho  retired   into  Austria,  where 
Maria  Theresa  gave  him  protection,  with 
the  intention  of  making  him  instrumental  in 
tbe.conveision  of  the  Jews.    After  a  residence 
of  several  years  at  BrOnn  in  Moravia,  and 
then  at  Vienna,  he  finally  settled  at  Ofienback 
near  Frankfort.     There  he  lived  in  regal 
state,  and  was  waited  upon  by  chamberlains 
and  pages,  bis  disciples.     The  rich  contribu- 
tions he  constantly  received  from  Poland, 
enabled  him  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his 
court  until   his  death  in   1792.     He  was 
buried  according  to  the  Roman   Catholic 
ritual,  and  a  cross  was  erected  over  his  tomb. 
His  daughter  next  presided  for  some  time 
over  the  sect;  and  it  is  generally  believed 
that  the  present  chief  of  the  Frankists  is  a 
distinguished  lawyer,  a  member  of  the  late 
Polish  diet,  now  living  in  France  as  an  exile. 
A  great  number  of  them  reside  at  Warsaw, 
;  all  moving  in  the  respectable  circles  of  so- 
'  ciety,  and  are  n^ostly  physicians  or  lawyers. 
Some  assert  that  the  Frankists  only  out- 
wardly profess  themselves  Christians,  and 
that  in  their  hearts  ihey  adhere  strictly  to 
pure  Mosaisra.     It  is  difficult  to  decide  this 
question  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  such  a 
simulation  of  Christianity  by  the  Jews  has 
many  precedents.     There  are  unquestionably 


of  the  Talmud,  the  followers  of  which  accused  swarms  f/^^'^^J^^^*"/^^!?^]^^^^^^^ 

him  of  infidelity.     Supported  by  some  in-  ^ "*     "'  "  ^"*  ""  -«''•'««•  " 

'fluential  partisans,  Frank  successfully  vesisttfd 
the  Talmudists;  but  the  afl!air  becoming 
•  serious,  both  parties  were  summoned  before 
the  Ecclesiastical  Court  of  Lemberg,  and 
subjected  to  a  singular  trial.  They  were 
commanded  to  hoM  a  public  disputation  on 
the  merits  of  their  respective  tenets,  and  the 
<  defeated  party  was  to  embrace  Christianity. 
Frank  acknowledged  himself  vanquished, 
and  was  accordingly  baptized  with  his 
followers,  the  most  distinguished  persons  in 
the  country  standing  as  godfathers.  From 
'Lemberg  he  jproceeded  to  Warsaw,  where 
the  number  of  his  disciples  considerably  in- 
creased ;  but  a  rumour  "being  spread  that  he 
wai  inthfe  iMtbit  of  entertaining  them  in  seciet 
wkk  the  most  fcotaalic  viaiona,  ke  waa  again 


Russia,  who  not  unfrequenlly  hold  high 
ofl^crs  in  the  state.  It  \^  also  a  historical 
fact  that  the  same  simulation  was  practised 
with  perfect  success  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 
A  Jew  is  said  to  have  even  exercised  the 
office  of  grand  inquisitor  in  Poitugal,  and 
only  to  have  revealed,  on  his  death-bed,  his 
real  faith.  According  to  the  testimony  of 
the  celebrated  Orobio,  a  Spanish  Jew,  who 
says  that  he  himself  feigned  Christianity, 
monks  of  various  descriptions,  and  even 
Jesuits,  used  to  come  from  Spain,  and  expiate 
their  simolation  before  the  grand  synagogue 
of  Amsterdam.  With  such  facta  as  these 
before  their  eyes,  those  who  think  that  the 
Frankists  are  only  half  ChrMans  have  some 
reason  on  their  me 

The  real  tenets  of  Frank  have  never 
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neevrately  aBeertaiaed.     He  is  Mid  to  have 
maintained  that  both  Elias  and  our  Saviour 
were  still  in  ihis  world,  and  that  they  con- 
tinued to  appoint  t\relve   Apostlea  for  the 
propagation  of   Christianity.     Though  be 
aid  not  himself  claim  to  be  considered  as 
Messiah,  he  yet  never  objected  to  being 
called  so  by  others.     It  is  also  asserted  that 
he  believed  that  he  had  received  a  com- 
tttission  to  unite  all  religious  persuasions. 
Until  more  satisfactory  proofi  be  adduced  to 
the  contrary,   we    may   however    call  the 
Frankists  Judeo-Christians.     They  have  in- 
curred much  obloquy  for  the  exclusive  spirit 
that  prevails  amongst  them;  which,  politi- 
cally speaking,  is  V esprit  d»  corps,  but  which 
cannot  certainly  be  allowed  to  be  very  Chris- 
tian.    Should  this  reproach  be  made  against 
ihem  by  a  Pole,  it  might  be  accounted  for  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  only  half  Poles, 
though  not  half  Christians^  many  of  them, 
however,,  warmly  espoused    the    cause  of 
Poland's  independence  on  the  kte  occasion. 
A  roost  valuable  addition  to  our  informa- 
tion respecting  the  Jews  undfer  the  Russian 
dominion  at  the  present  day  has  been  lately 
furnished  by  the  Rev.  J.  Samuel.     His  work, 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  is  a  well 
written  volume  on  a  very  interesting  quea- 
tioo,  which,  though  it  has  been  often  asked. 
has  not  yet  been  answered,  namely,  what  has 
become  of  the  Ten  Tribes  of  Israel  ?    Our 
author  flatters  himself  that  he  has  discovered 
the  remnant  of  them — all  that  we  are  led  by 
prophecy  to  expect— in  Daghistan.  a  wild, 
mountainous  country,  si^ated  to  the  sooth- 
west  of  the  Caspian,  bordering  on  aaoieat 
Media,  and  now  nomiflaliyaubject  to  Russia. 
Mr.  Samuel  is  not  a  mere  theory-monger, 
but  is  fully  qualifiedto  investigate  his  subject, 
being  himself  a  converted  Hebrew  of  the 
tribe  of  Aaron,  and  well  acquaint^  with  the 
rites  and  customs  of  his  nation.     To  these 
advantages  he  adds  a  knowledge  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  a  deep  religious  sentiment 
and  seal,  which  supported  him  throughout 
his' laborious  journey.     Having  been  sent  as 
missionary  to  the  Asiatic  Jews,  he  visited 
India,  Persia  and  other  adjacent  countries, 
and  whilst  exerting  himself  to  bring  them 
over  to  Christianity,  he  had  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  them  as  an  antiquarian 
and  a  Jew.     We  will  sum  up  his  argumenta 
io  favour  of  his  opinion,  as  far  as  our  limits 
will  allow.    The  Jewish  power  began  to 
decline  upon  the  death  of  Solomon,  when  the 
Ten  Tribes  revolted  from  his  son  Rehoboam 
and  formed  a  separate  kingdom.    After  a 
protracted  period  of  civil  and  foreign  wars, 
this  kingdom  waa  destroyed,  and  the  peoj^e 
were  canied  into  captivity  by  three,  several 
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**Fhat,  or  tibefwoand  a  half  tribes  oo  ^a 
other  side  of  the  Jordan,  by  Ptal  and  Tihiath- 
pilneser.  ^ 

*"  Second,  Of  thebdk  of  the  seven  and  a  half 
tribes,  by  Shahnaaeser. 

"  Third,  Of  the  remains  of  the  latter  by  Esaiw 
haddon,  who  swept  the  land  of  even  the  poor 
lingerers  on  the  mountains  of  Ismel ;  so  that 
Israel  could  not  by  any  means  become  a  people, 
but  remained  broken  as  a  nation  and  brcAen  as 
a  people  too.*' 

A  similar  fate  some  generations  afterwards 
befell  I  he  two  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
but  they  were  permitted  by  Cyrus  to  go  back 
to  Jerusalem  and  rebuild  the  Temple ;  whilst 
the  ten  tribes  never  returned.     What  then 
becaraie  of  them  ?    Mr.  Samuel  thinks  he 
has  discovered  their  descendantsin  Daghistan, 
and  all  the  fiicts  and  reasons  adduced  by  him 
seem  to  establish  this  point     On  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian  a  number  of  Jews  are  found* 
some  in  a  state  of  slavery  and  ignorance: 
others  free,  but  hardly  more  civilized ;  whilrt 
those  dwelling  in  Dagbistan  appear  to  be 
genuine  Jews,  ruling  themselves  aocording 
to  the  pure  Mosaic  Taw,  unpolluted  by  TaP 
mudic  traditions,  and  to  certain  patriarchal 
customs.     His  inference  that  the  latter  are  a 
part  of  those  Israelites  who  were  led  captive 
into  Media  aeems  a  very  probable  one.     In 
the  remote  fastnesses  of  the  Caucasian  range 
they  rai^ht  eaaily  have  preserved  their  nation- 
ality, clmging  to  it  with  a  tenacity  peculiar 
to  this  stubborn  people  and  to  mountaineers 
in  general.     Our  author  thinks  that  their 
identity  as  prirrtitive  Jews  might  have  been 
better  established  than  it  now  is,  had  Da- 
ghistan been  visited  before  it  was  invaded  by 
Nadir  Shah  in  the  last  century,  when  many 
of  them  were  compelled  to  embmce  Moham- 
medanism. 

The  prooft  whkh  he  has  collected  are 
numerous  and  minute,  touching  upon  slight 
ditferences  in  the  rites  and  practices  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  consequently  less  mani^  to 
a  Christian  than  to  a  Jew.  Three  maitt 
points,  however,  may  be  noticed  as  detervmff 
of  particular  attention.  These  Jews  alone 
sacrifice  the  paschal  lamb,  the  others  substi- 
tuting for  it  other  meat  roasted  in  a  peculiar 
manner  |  they  practise  the  ancient  mode  of 
circumcision,  whilst  others  resort  to  that 
which  was  introduced  after  the  time  o£  the 
Maccabees;  and  floally,  they  observe  the 
letter  of  the  law  concerning  the  Sabbath  day, 
not  even  kindling  ^re  nor  a  light 


*•  They  remain,"  says  Mr.  Samuel,  "*  In  the 
coldest  and  darkest  weather  without  these ;  and 
have  ao  recourse,  as  other  Jews,  to  the  servicef 
of  Gentiles  to  supply  them  with  these,  preserving 
in  their  own  persons  the  letter,  and  oestroyin? 
through  strangers,  the  spirit  of  the  law.    Itis 
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jQPol  law  and  nta<Uti©o«  foifawed  by  ibe  J^ 
elsewhere,  and  which  enumerates  thicty-nitie 
^^Sesmt  apacuMDe  of  oocvpatioiis  from  which 
they  consider  themselvea  prohibited,  the  Jewp 
of  Bfl|^iatBB  obeerve  ail  tWe  prohibitions  ex- 
cept the  last.  This  lastia  called  la^r^  oi  ai^, 
wnlch^isa  reseryataoaaf  a  penaission  to  carrv 
loads  from  ope  house  4o  anotlier  on  the  Sabbath 
da^  It  is  aUow^  by  the  JoWowifDg  ceremoay 
practised  by  the  Jews  being  obserred.  A  cake, 
which  is  called  an^p,  is  consecrated  and  sus- 
pended in  tha  synagogue.  A  suing  oc  rope  is 
extended  trom  each  corner  of  a  street  whpre 
iew^  live ;  and  this  is  deen»ed  to  copstitnte  those 
embracad  within  the  extremities  of  the  3>vp, 
ixbe  fiimily ;  thereby  evading  the  penalty  re- 
saltlnr  from  the  prohibitory  injunction. 

**If  ore  rrfer  to  the  prophet  Mcmiah  (xvii. 
%l^27)y  we  find  thia  is  in  direct  oppositioa  to 
ihe  wprd  oi  Jehovah :  *  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
Take  heed  to  yourselves,  and  bear  no  burden  on 
the  Sabbath  day,  nor  brii«  it  in  bv  the  gates  of 
Jetusalem ;  neither  carry  fcrth  a  burden  out  of 

Soilr  houses  on  the  Sabbath  day,  neither  do  ye 
ay  work,  but  hallow  ye  the  Sabbath  day,  as  I 
commanded  your  fathara'  Thus,  in  this  im- 
Mttant  respect,  the  Jews  of  Baghistan  preaerva 
me  inatitatioD  according  to  its  appointment  be* 
fi)re  thfe  prophet  ixK  question  waa  epaaimandad  to 
reprove  me  Jewish  people  for  infringing  thus  its  , 
tonctification,  which  was  after  the  captivity  of  \ 
th^lost  tribes. 

**  They  further  differ  ftom  the  Talmudists  in 
llw  foUowmg  obeenranees.  The  Jews  throu^h- 
aut  the  world  abstain  from  those  duties  which 
necessity  and  mercy  justify,  such  as  feeding 
^ttle,  milkiaff,  &c* 

**  The  day  is  to  them  a  day  of  rest,  and  peace, 
and  cheerfulness;  they  dance,  sin^,  and  play  on 
instruments.  These  are  of  a  religious  nature, 
c^ressive  of  religious  emotions,  but  are  ex- 
wesaly  forbidden  by  the  oral  law  or  Talmud. 
Tiiey  spend  the  forenoon  of  the  Sabbath  in  the 
way  described  in-dielbliowiagSoriptures,  which 
serve  to  illustrate  their  religious  l^bits  on  that 
day  better  than  any  d«9cH»tioD  of  mina^  See 
Exodus :  also  Samuel,  vi.  15 ;  Paahn  IxviiL  25, 
S6 ;  cxlix.  3 ;  cl.  4, 

"  The  afternoon  is  spent  in  a  very  profitable 
fi«ay>  quite  unlike  the  Jews  elsewhere.  They 
MMtt  to  the  dwetting[s  of  their  elders  and  of  re- 
UgioQsmen,  who  sit  in  their  places  of  abode  to 
reccire  the  visits  of  those  who  come  to  them, 
and  instruct  them  in  the  doetfinea  of  their  Scrip* 
mres,  and  make  aUegoriea  of  the  law  of  Moses^ 
This  custom  of  resorting  to  holy  men  on  the 
Sabbath  day  is  a  very  ancient  one ;  as  may  be 

ethered  from  2  Kings,  iv.  23;  practices  long 
fcrfe  tb^  great  captivities.  They  surround 
^leae  good  men  until  sunset,  who  pronounce 
the  Sabiiath  to  be  ended ;  the  women  kiss  the 
nem  of  their  garmanta,  and  the  man  the  hands 
of  their  elders." 

Mr.  Samuel's  aiccouat  t>f  the  Scriptures  in 
the  poasesrion  of  the  Jews  of  Daghistan,  will 
ftfobably  be  fntdrestittg  to  some  at  least  of 


**  They  are  in  pMsee^ios  af  a  law  lacMtociiK 
cq^s  of  the  law  of  Moses,  whkh  are  divided 
into  five  books  like  ours,  whidi  ihay  call  the 
book  of  the   covenant,  m-o  -^bo   according  to 
Exodus,  xxiv.  7.    They  are  written  in  the  ori- 
ginal Hebrew  character,  w*ithottt  any  division  of 
obaptars,  senteooes,  or  pokits;  wbicfa  ttans- 
aonpts  chey  bold  to  be  vary  andent,  and  wo«ld 
not  part  wiili  them  oa  ^ny  aocoant.    No  Umhi 
under  thirty  years  of  age  b  permitied  to  read 
them ;  and  I  have  been  told,  by  the  individoal 
whom  I  sent  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
amining them,  that  their  copies  do  not  differ 
from  the  Hebrew  copies  in  our  possession,  ex- 
cept H»  two  places,  namely ,  in  the  book  of  Deo- 
teroBomy,  ch.  xxxiii.,  wliere  the  last  bleseiag 
of  Moses  placea  Jndah  after  Reuben  in  oor 
copies,  and  Simeon  is  omitted  altogether,  whilst 
in  their  copies  Simeon  and  Levi  are  placed  to- 
gether, as  in  the  blessing  of  Jacob  in  Gen.  xlix : 
second,  ilie  last  chapter  of  Deuteronomy    is 
omitted  altogether,  and  the  book  concludes  with 
the  prophetic  blessing,  *  Happy  art  thou,  O 
laiatl ;  who  is  like  unto  thee,  O  people;  aaved 
by  the  Lord,  the  ahidd  of  thy  help,  and  who  la 
the  sword  of  thy  exoetteocy :  and  thina  cacmiaa 
shall  ba  found  (iars  auto  thee,  and  thoi»  shalt 
tread  upon  tbeis  high  places.' 

*•  From  this  it  appears  that  they  are  in  poa- 
session  of  the  ordinal  text  of  the  book  of  the 
law  of  Moses:  for  it  is  certain  that  the  last 
chapter  of  Deuteronomy  was  added  after  the 

dieath  of  Mosea. 

^  They  are  not  in  possessioa  of  irMrm  bw^, 
the  first  prof^ets,  whioh  ooosiats  of  Josbiia» 
Judges,  1  Samuel  and  2  Samuel,  1  Kings  and 


2  Kings,  and  the  last  prophets,  D>innK  v%c3\ 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  minor  pro- 
phets. 

**They  have  not  mav^s,  the  Psalms,  TrO' 
verba,  Job,  Ruth,  th%  Song  of  Solomon,  Ecde- 
siastes^  Daniel,  Ezm,  Nehemiah,  and  the  two 
books  of  Chroaklea ;  but  are  in  passeasian  of  a 
part  of  the  book  of  Esther. 

"  They  are  in  entire  ignorance,  with  the  rest 
of  their  brethren  elsewhere,  of  the  existence  of 
the  apocryphal  bpoks. 

"  They  are  very  anxious  to  get  the  Psalms 
of  David ;  ^and  so  ignorant  are  they  of  the  New 
Testament,  that  in  the  year  1837-^,  when  two 
of  the  Jews  from  Andiewa  visited  me  and  saw 
the  volume,  they  put  it  three  times  to  their  fore- 
head and  three  times  to  their  mouth,  and  kissed 
it.  I  sold  forty-six  ^lew  Testaments  for  a  high 
price.  They  are  free  from  the  hatred  and  su- 
perstitions of  their  brethren  towards  Christi- 
anity." 

It  i»  however  to  bfe  feared,  that  the  con- 
duct of  theff  new  roasters  will  soon  inspire 
them  with  this  hatred,  aince,  according  to 
Mr.  Samuel,  theae  latter  cany  their  ^stem  of 
inquintion  and  espianage  to  the  remdteat 
comera  of  their  empire. 

*•  What  a  state  of  things,"  says  he,  "  is  that 
which  owes  its  support  wbofiy  to  bristling 
bayoaeia,  where  aueh  a  aystem  of  laaufied  es- 
pionage exiata,  that  the  very  wife  ia  an 
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«tfy  ftotepoic  the-aetioiitf  and  ojiiimiis  of  her 
Imsbaod  to  an  ever-eospicious  and  jealoua  gov- 

amment." 

In  taking  leave  of  Mr.  Samuel,  he  iHust  al- 
low us  to  admonish  him  that  slovenliness  of 
style  ought  not  to  be  mistaken  for  ease,  and 
that  however  interesting  the  subject-matter  of 
a  work  ma^  be,  the  pleasure  of  the  reader  is 
materially  influenced  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  author  communicates  his  information. 
In  spite  of  its  defects,  however,  we  recom« 
mend  the  work  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers ; 
and  will  conclude  our  extracts  from  it  by  the 
following  graphic  description  of  the  country 
which  this  peculiar  people  inhabit,  and  the 
author's  allusion  to  the  circumstances  which 
Ifid  him  to  the  discovery  of  his  *'  Remnant" 

• 

**  Da£:bistan,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  lies  between  the  rivers  Eaisin  and  Rubas, 
It  is  about  134  miles  in  length,  by  between  30 
and  40  in  breadth*  It  is  almost  entirely  moun- 
tainoud,  as  its  name  Dagbistan  implies;  the 
plain  thai  nun  aloag  the  shore  beinir  a  narmw 
iKiip.  Il  is  usuaUr  divided  into  the  following 
small  states;  namely,  Lesgestan^Schamgal,  the 
khanships  of  Derbund,  and  the  domain  ofTabas- 
aeran.  Lesgestan  is  a  stupendous  range  of 
mountains,  running  in  a  south-easterly  direction, 
of  great  lengthy  but  of  inconsiderable  breadth, 
and  forming  the  whole  north-east  iron  tier  of 
Oeoi^gia.  The  inhabitants  are  a  wild,  savage 
banditti,  divided  into  diffeient  tribes,  whose  ha* 
biiations  are  secluded  in  the  depths  of  the 
mountains,  on  the  loftiest  summit,  or  over  the 
most  frightful  precipices.  The  coun try  is  rugged 
and  impracticable ;  the  soil  is  scanty ;  and  the 
level  ground  being  insufficient  to  enable  the  pro- 
prietor to  raise  the  means  of  subsistence,  he 
increases  the  surfaces,  to  the  very  summits  of 
the  hagbts,  by  graduated  terraces.  These  rude 
tribes  of  the  mountains  are  the  tenor  and 
acouige  o£  all  the  neighbouring  eouatries»  as 
they  sally  down  from  the  mountains,  laying 
waste  villages,  and  carrying  off  or  murdering 
the  inhabitants;.  The  other  districts  are  of  the 
same  moiutainous  character :  that  ofTabasse- 
ran  is  covered  with  wood,  but  the  valhes  are 
beautiful  and  fertile.  The  greater  part  of  the 
country  is  still  terra  incognita  to  the  traveller, 
especially  the  region  indmted.*' 

The  precarious  tenure  by  which  Russia 
holds  the  Trans-Caucasian  provinees  in  which 
jDaghistan  iasituated,  is  thus  fiwcibly  pointed 
out: — 

^  The  Russians,  as  I  remarked  before,  have 
contracted  the  limits  of  the  independent  tribes 
between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  working  of  that  colossal  and 
dangerous  power,  have  largely  succeeded  in 
doing  so.  But  to  reduce  them  to  real  subjection 
is  beyond  the  power  even  of  Russia:  Nearly 
Mf  tne  econtry  of  the  Ackhar  is  marked  as  sub» 
jaci  tofittssift  m  the  maps  of  thsae  poof  inces;  but 


to  lHltth«K«nfMft^f  6G«lMMKKhllfth1iv«l8 
in  a  hesieetsd  city^  luid  thteir  onthorit)'  i«  regat^ 
ed  no  ftirther  thiin  their  gims  can  reach.  Swa- 
tiati  toe  has  the  same  mark  of  subjection ;  thoaf h 
it  is'wdl  known  that  the  8wtoi  confine  them.> 
stives  to  the  neighbourhood  cf  the  p^rpetuid 
snoWs  of  £lbur|,  in  order  not  to  tjcmproinisd 
their  liberty.  Two  passes  also  throogh  the 
mountain  are  marked  as  Russian  soil;  but  not 
erea  the  Weekly  mail  is  Sent  through  that  of 
Dariel  without  an  escort,  amouniinff  sometimes 
to  a  hundred  soldiers,  two  fiel^pieces  and 
sevQial  Cossacks.  If  an  occasional  traveller 
wishes  to  try  the  pass  of  Derbund,  which  is  in 
Dagbistan,  he  is  not  considered  safe  without  si 
similar  guard." 

Whilst  Mr.  Samuel  was  Ht  Tehenm,  be 
edied  on  the  Russian  ambdasadm*,  Grtf  Sl- 
motiitch — ^the  same  who  watf  subsequently 
^savowed  by  his  court  for  his  intrigu«^ 
against  England — and  obtamed  from  him  pei^ 
hnssion  to  visit  Daghistan,  a  permiasioti  which 
in  HI  probability  the  arobas^or  was  not  au^ 
tfaoriased  to  grant.  He  thus  narrates  his  vii^ 
ttud  the  consequences  that  resulted  from  it  i*^ 

**  Id  conversation  with  the  ambassador  con- 
cerning one  of  the  objects  of  my  mission,  his 
excellency  informed  me,  that  about  five  years 
previously  the  Russian  government  had  sent  a 
commission  into  Georgia,  to  investigate  the  cha- 
racter and  circumstances  of  the  Caucasian  Jews. 
The  individuals  sent  returned  without  being 
able  to  give  any  satisfactory  account  of  the 
object  they  were  sent  to  inquire  into ;  their  qua- 
lification not  being  such  as  to  enable  them  to 
throw  any  light  on  a  question  of  this  character. 
His  excellency  perceiving  my  ardent  curiosity 
and  interest  in  what  relates  to  the  Jewisn 
people,  and  in  particular  as  to  any  &el6  which 
might  illustrate  the  fisite  of  the  long  lost  tribes, 
spontaneously  offered  me  every  assistance  Ui  his 
power  if  I  would  undertake  to  follow  up  these 
mquiries,  laying  no  other  obligation  upon  me 
than  to  furnish  him  with  a  copy  of  nay  journal 
when  1  should  publish  it,  con  taming  investiga* 
tions  through  the  east  on  this  important  subject 

"  Having  consulted  her  Britannic  Majesty's 
minister  at  the  court  of  Persia,  and  obtained 
his  sanction,  1  reoeived  from  him  a  letter  of  proi* 
tection,  on  which  I  could  depend  in  the  critical 
circumstances  of  the  country  at  that  time.  The 
Anglo- Indian  army  was  preparing  to  march 
towards  Cabul,and  all  individuals  m  connection 
with  England  were  under  strong  suspicion. 
This  letter  of  protection  was  of  the  utmost  im* 
portance,  as  it  enabled  me  to  resist  and  ove9P» 
come  the  intrigues  and  repiignance  of  the  Rob* 
sian  goremment  of  the  'J'ranS'Caucasian  pro* 
vinces,  at  my  presence  during  the  military 
operations  against  Khiva  at  this  crisis;  and! 
shall  not  soon  forget  the  impressions  left  upon 
me  at  Tiflis  after  I  entered  upon  my  inves- 
tigations, when  summoned  before  the  governor 
of  those  provinces.  Every  effort  was  made  to 
daunt  my  courage  by  an  array  of  military  (con- 
sisting of  Cossacks  and  gens  d'armerie),  dmwn 
up  in  front  of  the  palace ;  the  olQeat  of  which 
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w«0  to  vKptA.  m»fipio  thfroooiitef,  or.to  iodooe 
ine  to  retire.  I  was  enabled,  howoyeri  in  the 
strength  imparted  to  me  at  that  trying  hour,  to 
maintain  an  independence  of  spirit  I  trust  not 
unbecoming  a  Bntiah  subject,  and  to  read  sueh- 
a  lesson  to  General  Radifinitzki  (son  of  the  cele- 
brated diplomatist),  in  presence  of  the  Russo- 
Georgian  couri,  which  he  will  not  easily  fi>r^t." 

His  excellency  (Graf  Simonitch) 

furnished  me  with  letters  to  the  Grovemor^Grene- 
ral.  Baron  Rosen,  General  Brechoft,  Commander 
^l  Chief  of  Georgia,  and  Civil  Governor  Pale* 
wandeoff.  All  these  letters,  though  of  imports 
ance,  weighed  as  nothing  beside  ihe  simple  pass 
of  the  British  ambassador. ' ' 

We  do  not  exaggerate  in  stating  the  num- 
ber, of  Jews  now  under  the  dominion  of 
Bussia  to  be  three  millions,  upon  a  popular 
tiont>f  fifty  millions.  What  will  be  tneur  lot 
at  no  very  distant  period  1  We  yenture  to 
predict  that  it  will  prove  much  worse,  since 
the  Jew,  however  degraded,  is  atill  superior 
to  a.Ruissian  subject,  even  to  a  noble.  May 
a  light  descend  upon  those  glooor^  regions, 
for  ^^  as  yet  struggles  the  twelfth  hour  of  the 
night;  birds  of  darkness  are  on  the  wing, 

Spectres  rise  up,  the  dead  walk,  the  living 
ream.     Thou,    Eternal    Providence,  wilt 
cause  the  day  to  dawn.'** 


Art.  U. — Giagraphie  d*  Edmi ;  traduite  de 
.  rArabe  tn  Frangais  d*  apris  deux  Manuscrits 
de  la  Bibliothequ€  du  Roij  et  accompagnee  de 
^otes,  par  M.  Am^d^  Jaubert.  {Recueil 
de  Voyages  et  de  Mimovres  pubUe  par  la 
Society  de  GeograpkU.  Tom.  V.  and  VI.) 
Paris.     1836,  etc. 

If  we  could  take  a  correct  inventory  of  the 
acquirements,  whether  of  an  individual  or  a 
nation,  we  should  often  be  struck  with  the  eac- 
tCRordinary  want  .of  balance,  to  use  a  technical 
term,  which  the  several  members  of  tiie  whole 
amount  woiild  be  found  to  hold  to  each  other. 
We  do  not  mean  merely  that  the  poet  would 
be  found  deficient  in  mathematical  knowledge, 
or  that  the  mathematician  would  be  so  devoid 
of  poetical  taste  as  to  inquire,  according  to  the 
college  jest,  what  the  i^neis  proved;  this  sort 
of  deficiency  seems  to  us  natural  enough,  and 
we  regard  it  rather  as  a  proof  of  the  consistency 
of  a  mind  or  a  national  character  with  itself 
But  if  the  mathematician  should  be  proved 
ignorant  of  the  commonest  facts  of  geography, 
or  if  a  nation  whose  literati  and  Maecenases 
jhave  taken  the  trouble  to  translate  the  works 
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of  hslf  tiia  Gffeik  >ntelhftiMfttioiaai  thgyld  yet 
be  unable  to  draw  a  map  of  the  ceuatriea  im- 
mediately adjacent  to  their  own,  we  should 
surely  be  scarcely  able  to  restrain  our  laughter 
at  an  incongruity  as  glaring  as  the  competi- 
tion of  Horace's  mermaid,  i  et  such  is  preuy 
much  the  position  in  which  stand  the  Arab?* 
the  inventors  or  disseminators  of  the  decimai 
system  of  notation — ^the  cultivators  of  mathe- 
matical science  during  the  dark  ages  of  Europe 
— the  link,  as  it  were,  between  the  science  of 
Greece  and  that  o(  modem  Europe.  That 
they  should  deny  the  habitabilily  of  the  south- 
em  hemisphere  is  conceivable,  for  the  dogma 
was  a  legacy  of  their  masters,  ihe  Greelu,  in 
spite  of  the  much-disputed  Periplus — that  they 
should  imagine  an  island  of  Wakwak  in  the 
extreme  east  of  Asia,  where  a  tree  bore  human 
heads,  may  be  excused  to  a  poetical  people, 
the  staple  of  whose  poetry  was  the  marvellous, 
and  to  whom  the  site  of  the  wonderful  sylva 
alluded  to,  and  of  a  fauna  equally  miraculous, 
was  almost  forbidden  ground ; — ^but  whjra  na- 
tion whose  arms  at  one  time  almost  girded  tbs 
Mediterranean,  and  whoseships  hddundispuied 
passage  through  its  length  and  breadth — ^why 
such  a  nation  should  never  have  been  able  fo 
produce  a  chart  of  the  coasts  of  that  sea  which 
might  not  serve  equally  well  for  a  map  of  the 
United  States,  is.  a  problem  of  somewhat  diffi- 
cult solution.  No  doubt,  however,  a  partial 
explanation  of  this  phenomenon  may  be  found 
in  the  national  pride  of  the  Arab  and  Persian, 
and  the  roligious  exclusiveness  of  the  Mahom- 
medan.  Themselves  inhabiting  the  fiivoured 
regions  where  the  patriarchs  emd  prophets  had 
walked,  which  the  last  of  the  holy  number  had 
sanctified  by  his.  preeence-reven  the  richest 
provinces  of  Europe,  and  those  which  most  ex* 
cited  their  cupidity  of  possession,  were  con- 
sidered as  of  very  secondary  importance  in 
comparison  with  their  own  native  country; 
and  for  the  rest  it  was  a  matter  of  little  inte- 
rest to  them,  beyond  the  mere  question  of 
utility,  what  was  the  precise  boundary  of  the 
nation  with  whom  they  permitted  themselves 
a  grudging  eommecce,  or  hailed  with  gJadncvs 
a  hearty  emd  remorseless  war. 

Perhaps  also  much  of  this  ignorance  nSay  be 
attributed  to  a  defect  inherited  by  the  Arabs 
from  their  Greek  masters— ^n  inaptitude  to  put 
their  theoretical  knowledge  to  a  practical  use. 
In  the  case  of  the  Greek  philosophere,  indeed, 
this  was  not  in  their  own  eyes  a  defect ;  they 
would  have  been  much  more  likely  to  give 
that  name  to  the  cui  bono  spirit  of  modern 
times,  and  of  none  more  than  our  own.  The 
Greek's  high  intellectual  development,  and 
fondness  for  pure  abstract  reasoning,  gave  him 
a  certain  horrt^  of  what  we  call  the  mixed 
mathematics;  whilst  they  tended  to  loan  Us 
taste  for  that  beautiful  system  of  pars  fsone* 
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(qp  wfaioh  more  tltaii  Meen  hnodred  yeani 
hare  done  Httle  if  ftnything  to  improve.    The ; 
Arabs  were  but  the  apes  of  iheir  nobler  prede- 1 
oeeeors ;  they  were  notoriouBly  imitators  rather , 
than  (Mrigioatore^  and  a  certain  oriental  want  of 
oiergy  produced  in  them  somewhat  the  same  > 
effact  as  that  caused  by  the  fastidiousness  of  the 
ancients.    As  Mahommedans  too  they  we^e 
averse  to  innovations ;  the  division  of  the  earth 
into  climatee,  the  firm  belief  that  the  countries 
south  of  the  Line  were  uninhabited,  and  many 
similar  practices  and  notions,  havmg  been  hal- 
lowed by  their  adoption  by  the  men  of  the 
seventh  and  eighth  centuries,   were  doubly  | 
worthy  of  the  notice  of  the  ninth,  and  the  revo- 
lution of  ages  did  but  serve  to  strengthen  them. 

The  grand  problem,  too,  of  the  discovery  of 
the  longitude  reduced  itself  among  the  Arabs 
to  the  mensuration  of  distances  on  a  given 
rhumb  line,  by  miles,  fursungs,  or  the  more 
doubtful  quantity  of  days' journeys ;  these  hitter 
requiring  of  course  to  be  determined  very 
much  by  the  nattiro  of  the  ground  passed  over 
and  the  greater  or  less  facility  it  afforded  for  ra* 
pidity  of  travelling.  Clocks  they  had  none— 
none  at  lease  which  could  be  applied  to  the 
comparison  of  time  in  dilferem  places;  the 
clepsydra,  more  or  less  artificially  constntcted, 
being  the  utmost  Hmit  of  eastern  horology. 

So  much  for  the  general  character  of  Arabic 
geography ;  but  there  is  a  bright  as  well  as 
a  dark  side  to  the  picture.  Though  the  **  pay- 
aim"  could  never  draw  a  passable  map  even 
otthe  countries  they  themselves  possessed,  they 
yet  had  ^ciltties  for  acquiring  valuable  geo- 
graphical knowledge  which  w.ere  denied  to 
more  enterprising  nations,  and  for  want  of 
which  the  bones  of  many  an  ardent  adventurer 
are  now-  bleaching  in  the  sands  of  Africa. 
That  immense  peninsula,  which  has  so  long 
stood  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Europe,  as 
if  only  to  mocW  and  ^ffle  those  poweia  of  en* 
terprise  which  have  "put  a  girdle  round  about 
Ibe  earth"— -of  which  little  more  than  the  coasts 
have  been  touched  by  Christian  powers,  with 
the  exception  of  predatory  slave  excuisions  into 
the  interior,  or  of  rare  visits  from  missionary 
tabourere— Africa  was  penetrated  by  Mahom- 
medan  adventurers  from  the  first  establishroent 
of  Islam,  and  in  fact  before  the  death  of  its 
founder. 

Prom  a  more  recent  but  still  very  remote 
period,  Arabic  traders  have  trafficked  continu- 
ally  in  the  northern  portions  of  Central  Africa ; 
the  Mahommedan  religion,  that  strange  free- 
ihasonry  which  has  at  one  time  or  other  bound 
together  in  a  chain  of  common  interest  nearly 
half  the  old  world,  has  long  been  established 
among  the  most  important  negro  nations ;  and 
during  the  Moorish  occupation  of  Spain,  a 
Berber,  or  North  African  race,  once  shared  the 
dominkm  with  the  invaders  of  Arabic  descents 


last-mentioned  tnfocf  (the  Berbers)  are  fai 
many  points  of  view  by  much  the  most  inte- 
resting portion  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
Africa.  Their  language,  \i  hich  in  epite  of  a 
strong  adiTiixture  cf  Arabic  in  sonr.e  of  its  diap 
lects,  is  an  original  and  marked  tongue,  is  spofc* 
en  with  slight  variations  from  ihs  shores  of 
the  Atlantic  on  the  west  to  Egypt  on  the  east, 
and  from  the  Barbery  statts  to  the  great  de- 
sert  of£ahara;  and  such  rennants  as  have 
been  prrsened  of  the  language  of  the  Guanch- 
es,  or  aborigines  of  the  Canaries,  show  that 
I  hey  too  spoke  the  sane  widely  ext^nd^d  dia* 
lect. 

From  the  preceding  very  general  remarks 
on  the  Arabic  geography,  it  will  not  be  sup- 
posed that  much  reliance  can  be  placed  upon 
the  unsupported  testimony  even  of  their  most 
respectable  writers  ]  since  credulity  on  the  one 
hand,  and  imperfect  and  mistaken  theories  on 
the  other,  disfigure  the  works  of  them  all.  The 
Arabian  Nights  themselves  are  not  morefabu* 
lous  then  many  statements  gmvely  repeated 
in  scientific  works — and  these  too  sometimes 
confirmed  by  a  closing  paragraph  warning  the 
reader  against /<z6/€S.  Indeed,  wild  as  are 
the  topographical  notions  embodied  in  the  Ma* 
homniedan  fictions,  they  are  often  only  literal 
transcripts  of  what  is  taught  in  the  writings  of 
bearded  doctors ;  the  route  of  Sinbad,  for  in* 
stance,  maj  be  traced  almost  point  by  point 
on  a  map  of  eastern  construction — cannibal 
islands,  magnetic  mountains  and  all;  just  as 
the  inexplicable  wanderings  of  one  of  Ariosto's 
knights  might  be  laid  do^n  upon  a  map  of  the 
middle  ages.  A  brief  sketch  of  the  world  ao> 
cording  to  this  system  is  worth  making,  as  it 
will  assist  m  the  undersiaiMiing  of  some  le^ 
marks  which  we  shall  afterwards  have  to  offer 
upon  particular  geographers  and  their  writings, 
and  especially  on  tl^e  work  of  which  the  name 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

The  favourite  oriental  division,  and  that 
generally  used  in  these  works,  is  that  ofctt* 
mates;  but  this,  though  convenient  for  referw 
enoe,  gives  a  very  stragglmg  air  to  their  cos* 
mogony.  A  climate  is  a  zone  of  land  and 
water,  reaching  from  the  extreme  known  west 
to  the  extreme  known  east,  and  varying  in 
breadth  from  3^  to  7^  of  latitude.  Of  these 
dimates  there  are  seven,  making  altogether  a 
breadth  of  something  less  then  d7^.  The  im- 
mense difference  between  this  quantity  and  the 
usually  calculated  extent  of  habitable  latitude 
is  explained  by  the  supposition  already  alluded 
to,  that  the  tropics,  the  arctic  circle  and  all  the 
land  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  are  uninha^ 
bitable — the  part  south  oi  the  tropic  of  Cancer 
from  its  intense  heat  and  great  drought,  and 
the  nor^cm  polar  circle  from  its  cold ;  for  the 
Arabic  astronomera  appear  to  have  supposed 
|ba  mereoaetyf  heat  diBQ^nrer.ed  CD 
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the  equator  10' liave  comkiuedvaftir  paaaing  it,  jof  the  best  liges  ei  Avifeio  iMsniDgMrirail 
and  thus  to  have  iocluded  the  south  pole  ID  the!  kfiown,  that  is^  ecNnjiaratively,  and  alwajt 


same  category  of  barreaaeee  and  unfitness  for 
animal  life  with  the  torrid  zona  Leavii^ 
aaide  this  diviaion  as  one  tending  to  produce 
eanfUBion  in  a  oonspaetua  of  eastern  geogi apbj, 
hy  artificially  dtWding  Qouatries  without  n> 
9peet  either  to  their  natural  orpoliticdhounda* 
ries,  and  beginning  with  Africa,  we  find  that, 
as  before  stated,  the  Arabic  geographeiB  were 
bettsr  acquainted  with  this  portion  of  the  globe 
than  their  Christiaa  brethren  of  the  middle 
ages.  The  Barbery  coasts  they  could  de» 
scribe  accurately  enough;  further  south, 
aeasly  as  &r  as  the  Guinea  ooast,  they  mark 
out  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  situation  of 
towns  and  of  kingdoms,  many  names  of  which 
agree  curiously  enough  with  those  known  in 
our  own  times.  Egypt,  so  long  an  Arab  king- 
dom, was  necessarily  well  known  to  them,  but 
they  had  much  less  knowledge  of  Abyssinia ; 
the  fe,mou8  source  of  the  Nile,  so  long  a  v&ta^ 
puBStio  with  the  learned  of  the  west,  was  al- 
ready settled,  at  least  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
less  captious  Orientals,  early  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  described  with  as  much  confideoos 
and  mmuteness  as  if  the  ground  had  been  sur^ 
veyed  with  the  chain.  Leaving  Africa,  we 
find  this  towns  of  Spam  minutely  and  in  gene* 
ral  accurately  enumerated,  an  observation 
which  may  be  extended  a  little  distance  into 
the  south  of  France;  but  as  we  go  further 
north  in  this  and  the  adjacent  countries,  truth 
tnixee  more  and  more  largely  with  fable. 
En^and  is  described  in  some  geographen  (in 
Edrisi,  for.  example),  but  of  anything  fiuther 
north  they  had  but  a  fiunt  idea,  and  speak  of 
the  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  races,  the 
sea  kings  whose  strength  was  felt  by  Spain, 
BcMTbary,  and  probably  by  the  extremest  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean,  by  the  common  appella- 
tion of  Majusi.  Is  this  an  allusion  borrowed 
fiom  the  name  given  to  the  priests  of  the  Per- 
sian fire-worship,  and  pointing  at  a  supposed 
general  resemblance  between  the  two  races  in 

the  one  fact  of  their  being  idolateiB^  or  is  it  |  ages,  aloof  fiom  all  other  creatures,  diea  on  a 
from  the  word  Majouj,  which,  in  conjunction !  pile  of  ite  own  ooUeoting,  and  leaves  to  a 


making  due  allowanee  for  the  verv  siogulsar 
misooncqafctons  in  which  the  most  teamed  of 
the  Arabs  baveindulged.  Russia  and  Poland, 
before  the  rise  of  the  Turkish  empire,  wer»by| 
little  known  in  the  east,  and  we  might  extend 
the  remark  to  the  west  also.  The  relations  of 
Persia  and  the  Mahommedan  empire  with  the 
Tatars,  gave  a  certain  knowledge  of  their 
country  to  the  Arab  writers,  diminishing  in 
accuracy  and  distinetness  with  every  degree 
of  north  latitude,  thou^  the  conquests  of  Tif 
mour  had  early  made  known  to  the  sooth  ef 
Asia  the  existence  of  a  country  where  the  sua 
was  for  many  months  beneath  and  as  many 
above  the  horizon  at  one  time;  and  where 
therefore  (an  important  corollary  for  Moslem 
soldiers)  it  was  necessary  materially  to  modify 
the  lawe  regulating  daily  prayers  and  other 
observances  depending  upon  the  revolution  of 
the  stm.  India  eastward  may  be  considered 
as  the  extreme  limit  of  accurate  geographical 
knowledge  in  that  directkm,  and  the  adjective 
is  used  with  some  laxity  when  thus  appiiedi 
but  much  information  had  been  collect^  by 
Mahommedan  travellers,  some  of  them  enpy* 
ing  peouMar  advantages,  who  had  penetrated 
into  that  country.  China  was  known  as  a 
oountryof  poreskin  and  perfumes,  and  desperate 
Kafiray  though  the  eastern- romances  (for  we 
are  come  now  to  the  point  where  fitct  and  fio* 
tion  more  than  meet)  represent  the  inhabitante 
of  the  celestial  empire  as  poUshed,  wealthy,  and 
ingenious.*  The  sea  east  of  India  is  the 
great  repository  of  islands  fuU  of  marvels  (the 
Arabic  romancers  arc  fond  <^  islands,  and  by 
choice  make  them  the  aeene  of  their  stories)^ 
tnarine  mopsteis,  enormous  birds,  and  tremeor 
dous  serpents.  We  hardly  know  whether  an 
Arab  topographer  would  class  with  real  or 
fictitious  existences  the  mountain  of  Kef,  the 
chosen  abode  of  the  Anka,  Simorg,  Phoenix  or 
Griffin-«-tbat  "secular  bird/-  which  in  eaeteni 
well  aa  westen^  fal^  lives  a  lifo  of  many 


with  Hajouj,  is  used  in  eastern  geography  to 
denote  a  race  in  the  extreme  north  of  Asia  and 
perhapa  also  of  Etirope — a  sort  of  half  men, 
aaJf  demons — the  people  of  Gog  and  Magog 
in  short,  of  the  Hebrew  prophets?  The 
knowledge  of  Edriai  on  the  subject  of  these 
northern  countries  is  oxire  extended  than  that 
of  his  fellow  writers,  as  might  naturcdly  be 
esqieoted  fiom  his  position  at  the  court  of  a 
Chriatiao  prince,  and  within  reach  of  such 
geographical  in&Nunatioo  as  Europe  afforded 
during  the  middle  ages.  Turning  southward 
from  Spain  and  France,  we  find  Italy  and 
Greece,  as  well  as  the  countries  immediatfdiy 
(onh  of  ibejbtiirv  well  known  to  the  ytrsitefe 


single  successor  its  soktary  and  meumfiil 
grandeur.  The  mountain  of  Kaf  is  said  to 
encompass  the  world,  and  in  some  stories  a 
series  of  seven  concentric  Kafe  is  menlioneni^ 
each  cirele  the  abode  of  a  race  of  Crttms,  or 
(derated  spirits^  soraedung  leae  dangerous  than 
the  actual  demoni^^the  JDeever  or  ^fritu. 

Lest  however  we  sfaouki  be  lost  in  r^gione 
"  a  hundced  years  beyond  4he  earth,''  as  baa 
happened  to  the  heroes  of  some  of  the  stone* 


*  China,  or  Siu,  is  the  aceoe  of  one  hdf  of  dM 
eastern  romances,  a  prin/cess  of  tlvat  coaniiT  being 
the  freqnem  object  orthe  errant  pnmiitof  a  Afabomp 
nMdsBiovar.^ 
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we  have  been  allading  to,  we  return  to  our 
more  immediate  subject,  the  earth  as  described 
by  Edrisi,  an  Arabic  writer  of  the  twelAh  cen- 
tury. Such  of  our  readers  as  are  disposed  to 
compare  Edrisi  with  El  Bekri  may  consult  the 
exoelleat  manuscript  of  the  latter  in  the  British 
Museum,  No.  9677,  and  Mr.  Cooley's  recently 
published  work  on  the  Negroland  of  the  Arabs. 
Edrisi's  accuracy  in  many  statements  is  more 
than  disputable  when  compared  with  El  Bekri. 
His  distances  of  places  are  rectified  by  a  com- 
parison with  El  Bekri.  Edrisi  certainly 
copied  firom  El  Bekri,  with  some  variations  of 


his  own,  which  are  rarely  accurate;  and  it 
wouki  have  been  &r  better  for  hie  reputation  to 
have  adhered  more  closely  to  the  source  firom 
whence  he  derived  reputation.  The  circum- 
stances under  which  this  description  was  com- 
posed are  sufficiently  pointed  out  in  the  origi- 
nal preface,  which  for  the  information  it  afibrds, 
as  well  as  for  the  sample  it  contains  of  our 
author's  style,  we  think  will  be  found  interest- 
ing  enough  to  justify  our  quotation  of  the 
whole. 

^  Thanks  be  given  to  Ood,  the  existence  es- 
sentially great  and  powerful,  incorporeal,  en- 
dued with  goodness,  beneficence  and  long  suffer- 
ing, the  sovereign  judffe  who  has  all  power,  who 
is  clement  and  merciful,  who  possesseth  infinite 
knowledge,  who  hath  given  perfect  forms  to  all 
that  he  hath  created,  the  knowied^  of  whom 
is  graven  in  all  hearts  and  reposes  in  all  minds 
upon  visible  and  incontestible  proo& 

^  His  strength  and  his  power  are  certain  and 
evident  indices  of  his  glorf.    All  tongues  pub- 
lish his  eoodness,  which  the  true  fitith  confirms. 
The  perfect  conformation  of  beings,  emanating 
from  his  divine  will,  constrains  us  to  recognize 
his  existence  and  his  eternity.  Amongst  the  mas- 
ter-pieces of  this  will,  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
are  signs  of  high  instruction  for  him  whose 
mind  is  just  and  Ihs  perceptions  rieht ;  first  he 
admires  the  heaven,  its  immense  elevation,  the 
beauty  of  the  stars  and  the  regularity  of  their 
courses— amonffst  them  the  sun  and  the  moon 
shining  in  the  firmament— the  sun,  the  focus  of 
light  which  produces  the  dav,  the  moon,  the 
torch  which  dissipates  the  darkness  of  the  nisfht 
These  miraculous  signs  tell  him  of  the  march  of 
seasons  and  the  revolutions  of  ages.    Then  he 
remarks  the  earth  of  which  this  same  will  fixed 
the  first  site  and  determined  the  extent — from 
whose  entrails  it  caused  the  waters  to  spring, 
the  vital  principles  of  vegetation,  and  the  neces- 
sary food  for  the  fruitfulness  of  the  fields  and 
the  fertility  of  the  meadows ;  the  earth  which 
It  left  for  the  delight  and  the  dwelling-place  of 
man,  the  dbject  of  preference  in  all  the  move- 
ments impressed  on  the  celestial  bodie8.-*-Man 
whom  this  same  divine  will  inspired  with  the 
instinct  necessary  to  distinguish  good  from  evil 


by  this  divine  will,  the  eye  cannot  note  nor  the 
mind  ima^ne  one  more  accomplushed  than  the 
illustrious  Roger  King  of  Sicily,  of  Italy,  of  Lom- 
bardy  and  of  Calabria,  the  Roman  prince.   This 
great  king,  whom  heaven  has  crowned  with 
glory  and  power,  the  protector  of  the  religion  of 
Christ,  is  the  most  celebrated  and  the  best 
among  all   monarchs.     His   absolute  will  is 
the  moving  principle  of  his  conduct  in  all  af- 
fairs.   He  binds  and  unbinds  according  to  his 
pleasure,  he  ^veros  and  judges  his  people  with 
equity  and  impartiality,  and  hears  their  com- 
plaints with  patience  and  attention.    He  has 
established  in  the  administration  of  his  estates 
the  most  admirable  order  and  the  elements  of 
the  most  perfect  happiness;  he  has  carried  his 
victorious  arms  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  its 
setting— witness  the  countries  near  or  distant 
which  he  has  brought  into  obedience  to  him, 
witness  the  sovereigns  of  the  same  religion  as 
himself  whose  pride  he  has  humbled.    He  owes 
this  astonishing  success  to  the  valour  of  his  ar- 
mies well   provided  with  all   things — to  the 
power  of  his  fleets,  whose  operations  heaven 
protects.    His  glory  shines  in  the  eyes  of  all 
men,  his  name  fills  the  world,  is  in  all  mouths, 
sounds  in  all  ears.    What  desire  does  he  form 
which  is  not  folluwed  by  the  promptest  accom- 
plishment ?    What  project,  diflicult  as  it  may 
appear,  does  he  not  succeed  in  executing  ? 

*'  Honours  and  dimities  are  the  portion  of  his 
partisans  and  his  friends,  ruin  and  humiliation 
of  his  antagonists  and  his  adversaries.  Of  how 
much  greatness  has  he  not  laid  the  foundation  ? 
The  lustre  with  which  he  surrounds  these  dig- 
nities shines  in  the  world  with  the  brilliancy  of 
the  flowers  in  a  parterre,  and  is  beautiful  as  the 
verdure  of  the  shmbs  which  ornament  the 
groves. 

^  The  great  monarch  joins  the  good  qualities 
of  the  heart  to  nobility  of  birth,  purity  of  man- 
:  ners  to  beauty  of  actions,  courage  to  elevation 
of  sentiments,  profundity  of  judgment  to  mild- 
ness of  character,  acateness  of  mind  to  an  ad- 
mirable perception  of  affairs,  and  a  penetrating 
glance,  which,  like  a  rapid  arrow,  soes  straight 
to  the  mark  and  enables  him  to  yiSg^  of  every- 
thing without  error.  The  gates  of  fumre  events, 
closed  to  others,  are  open  to  him.  All  the  art 
of  government  has  fixed  iteelf  in  his  person; 
even  the  dreams  of  his  sleep  are  benefits  for  the 
future,  justice  and  impartiality  are  the  bases  of 
his  administration;  his  liberalities,  resembling 
the  waves  of  the  ocean,  are  as  beneficent  as  the 
rains  which  fertilize  the  earth.  His  acquire- 
ments in  mathematics  and  in  literature  are  im- 
mense ;  the  deep  study  which  he  has  made  of 
the  sciences  has  conducted  him  to  the  most  ex- 
traordinary discoveries,  in  short  the  reputation 
which  this  great  prince  enjoys  is  so  superior  to 
that  of  other  sovereigns,  that  it  is  useless  to 
seek  to  prove  such  a  truth  hy  examples,  the  chief 
cities  or  the  earth  are  filled  with  his  name.  If 
I  had  to  enumerate  the  wonden  which  he  had 

E reduced,  my  lungs  would  be  foti^fued,  and  my 
^ ,        „  ,   reath  would  not  sufiice.    Who  is  there,  who^ 

the  focility  of  transporting  himself  whither  he  'wishing  to  count  the  pebbles  of  the  universe, 
pleased,  by  sea  or  by  land,  across  the  immensity  eould  succeed   in  ascertaining  accurately  the 
of  space.  AH  proves  the  existence  of  the  Creator !  number  of  them  ? 
<'  Amongst  the  number  of  the  beings  formed      "When  the  extent  of  his  poweesioQS  had  in- 
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creased,  the  respect  which  his  nibjects  bore  him 
was  everywhere  come  to  its  height,  and  he  had 
sabjected  to  bis  power  domimoDS  conquered 
from  the  Christian  princes,  this  monarch,  as  a 
consequence  of  the  interest  which  he  took  in 
noble  and  curious  studies,  occupied  himself  with 
the  statistics  d  his  yast  states.  He  wished  pobi- 
tively  to  know  not  only  the  limits  in  which 
they  were  circumscribed,  the  routes  by  land  and 
sea  which  traversed  them,  the  climates  in 
which  they  were  situated,  the  seas  which  bathed 
their  shores,  the  canals  and  the  rivers  which 
watered  them,  but  also  to  add  to  this  knowledge 
that  of  other  coimtries  than  those  which  de- 
pended on  his  authority  in  the  whole  space 
which  it  has  been  agreed  to  divide  into  seven 
dimates.  resting  on  the  authority  of  the  writers 
who  haa  treatea  of  geography  and  had  sought 
to  determine  the  extent,  tne  subdivisions,  and 
the  dependencies  of  each  climate.  For  this  aid 
he  bade  consult  the  following  works  :^ 

*'  The  book  of  marvels,  of  Mas'oudi. 

**  The  book  of  Abu  Nasser  Said-el- Jih4nL 

'*  The  book  of  Abulcassem  Adballah  ben 
Khordadbeb. 

'<  The  book  of  Ahmed  ben  al  A'dri. 

^  The  book  of  Abulcassem  Mohammed  el 
Hankali  el  Baghdadi. 

'*  The  book  of  Janakh  ben  Ehacan-el-Kimaki. 
'    '*  The  book  of  Mousa  ben  Casem-el-Cardi. 

**  The  book  of  Ahmed  ben  YacOub,  known 
under  the  name  of  Yacfouli. 

"  The  book  of  Is'hak  ben  al  Hasan,  the  astro- 
nomer. 

«*  The  book  of  Eedamah  el  Bassri. 

•'  The  book  of  Ptolemy  of  Claudias. 

"  The  book  of  Eresios  of  Antioch. 

*'  Instead  of  finding  in  these  works,  clear,  pre- 
cise and  detailed  accounts,  having  met  only 
with  obscurities  and  motives  for  doubt,  he  sent 
for  persons  specially  skilled  in  these  matters, 
and  proposed  to  them  questions  which  he  dis- 
cussed with  them,  but  neither  thus  did  he  oh- 
taip  more  light.  Seeing  that  thin^  stood  thus, 
he  took  the  determination  of  ordenne  that  in  all 
his  states  thev  should  seek  for  well  informed 
travellers;  he  had  them  called  into  his  presence, 
and  Questioned  them  by  means  of  interpreters, 
tQgetner  or  seiNirately.  Every  time  that  they 
agreed  and  their  account  was  unanimous  upon 
a  point,  this  point  was  admitted  and  considered 
ascertain.  When  it  was  otherwise,  their  in- 
formation was  r^ected  and  put  aside. 

**  He  occupied  himself  with  this  labour  for 
more  than  fifteen  years,  without  relaxation, 
ceasing  not  to  examine  by  himself  all  geogra- 
phical questions,  to  seek  the  solution  of  them, 
and  to  verify  the  exactness  of  the  facts,  in  order 
to  obtain  completely  the  knowledge  which  he 
desired. 

"  After  this  he  wished  to  know  positively  the 
longitudes  and  latitudes  of  the  places  and  the 
respective  distances  of  the  points  upon  which 
the  testimony  of  the  above  mentionea  travellers 
was  imanimoua.  For  this  end  he  had  a  table 
prepared  for  drawing;  he  had  traced  there  one 
by  one,  by  means  of  the  iron  compass,  the  points 
marked  out  in  the  works  consulted,  and  those 
which  had  been  fixed  upon  according  to  the  dif- 
ftrent  asaertioas  of  their  authors,  and  of  which 


the  general  copfrantiog  had  pored  the  pei&ct 
exactness.  Then  he  ordered  that  they  should 
found  in  silver,  pure  and  without  alloy,  a  plani- 
sphere  of  an  enormous  size,  and  of  the  weight  of 
four  hundred  and  fifty  Roman  poimds,  each 
pound  weighing  one  himdred  and  twelve 
drachms.  He  had  graven  there  by  expert  art- 
ists the  configuration  of  the  seven  chmates,  with 
thht  of  the  regions,  the  countries,  the  shores 
near  to  or  distant  from  the  sea,  the  arms  of  the 
sea,  the  seas  and  the  water  courses;  the  indica- 
tion of  desert  and  cultivated  countries,  of  their 
respective  distances  by  frequented  routes,  either 
in  determined  miles  or  in  (other)  known  mea- 
sures, and  the  designation  of  the  ports,  prescrib- 
ing to  the^e  workmen  to  conform  tbemselvea 
scrupulously  to  the  model  traced  upon  the  draw- 
ing table,  without  in  any  manner  deviating  finnn 
the  configurations  therein  indicated. 

"  He  caused  to  be  composed,  for  the  imder- 
standing  of  this  planisphere,  a  book  containing 
the  complete  description  of  the  cities  and  tem- 
tories,  of  the  nature  of  the  cultures  and  habita- 
tions, of  the  extent  df  the  seas,  the  moimtainS| 
the  rivers,  the  plains  and  the  marshes.  This 
book  was  to  treat  besides  of  the  species  of  grun, 
of  fruits,  and  of  plants  which  each  country  pro- 
duces, of  the  properties  of  these  plants,  of  the 
arts  and  trades  in  which  the  inhabitants  excel, 
of  their  export  and  import  commerce,  of  the  cu- 
rious objects  which  are  remarked  or  are  cele- 
brated in  the  seven  climates,  of  the  state  of  the 
populations,  their  external  form,  their  customs, 
religions,  dress,  and  idioms. 

**  I  have  given  to  this  woi^  the  title  of  'Re- 
creations of  the  Man  desirous  of  perfcctlv  know- 
( ing  the  Different  Countries  of  the  World.' 

'*  This  work  was  terminated  in  the  last  days 
of  the  month  of  Shew&l,  in  the  year  548  of  the 
Hijra  (answering  to  the  middle  of  January  of 
the  year  of  Christ  1154.)" 

After  this  introduction  {k  propos  of  which 
we  must  remark,  however,  that  if  King  Ro- 
ger's planisphere  is  faithfully  represented  in 
his  panegyrist's  maps,  its  accuracy  is  some- 
what overstated) — after  this  introduction  our 
author  gives  a  general  notion  of  the  figure  of 
the  globe,  and  of  the  division  of  its  circum- 
ference into  360  degrees,  each  degree  con- 
taming  25  fijrsungs  (ihe  parasang  of  the  Pei^ 
sians  according  to  the  Greek  spelling),  each 
fiirsung  twelve  thousand  cubits,  every  cubit 
24  fingen  (breadths),  and  every  finger  six 
grains  of  barley,  not  laid  end  to  end  as  in  our 
ancient  popular  scale,  but  side  by  side.  He 
states  that  no  lands  are  habitable  beyond  64 
degrees  N.  latitude,  and  that  the  southern 
hemisphere  is  altogether  unpeopled,  ibr  the 
reasons  already  alluded  to.  The  seven  cli- 
mates are  then  described,  and  after  that  the 
principal  seas,  which,  with  the  well-known 
oriental  predilection  for  that  number,  are 

made  to  be  also  seven:  ^^tfiiS  jsasr  theSeaaf 
Sin  or  Indian  Ocean,  ya:^  £yM'  the 
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Oreen  (or  Penian)  Gulf,  f^SB  j^,  the  Sea 

of  Culzum  (Arabian  Gulf),  fftLii}  jobaJ) 

Sea  of  Shdm    or    Syria  (Mediterranean), 
^^U^IJ  giJLiL  Gulf  of  Venice,  ^JUUll 

^aI^    Sea  of  Pontus'  (Black  Sea),    and 


iy^js^  jiSgf  Sea  of  Joijan  (Caspian). 

Then  we  have  a  description  of  the  division 
of  the  work  into  seven  climates,  and  of  each 
climate  into  ten  equal  sections,  corresponding 
to  parallelogrammatic  divisions,  or  nearly  such, 
of  the  climates,  following  one  another  on  the 
map  and  in  the  description  from  west  to  east. 
Of  each  of  these  sections  the  author  informs 
US  he  has  drawn  a  plate,  making  70  such  il- 
lustrations in  the  whole;    these  are  to  be 
Ibund  in  a  MS.  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
and  in  one  of  the  Bibliotht5que  Koyale.     Of 
these  plates  M.  Jaubert  has  given  three,  with 
the  colours,  lettering  and  gilding, ''  barbaric 
gold,"  of  the  originiu.    Our  taste  would  have 
led  us  to  prefer  a  plain  lithograph  of  the 
whole  map,  either  in  as  many  plates  as  the 
original  or  in  a  reduced  size,  say  10  on  a 
sheet.  This  could  hardly  have  been  much  more 
expensive    than   the   certainly  magnificent! 
specimens  given.    They  affordf  us,  it  is  true, 
an  idea  of  the  style  of  the  original  drawings, ; 
but  on  the  plan  suggested  we  should  have ; 
had,  it  may  be  presumed,  a  copy  of  the  sil-.j 
ver  map  of  Roger ;  a  map  in  fact  of  the  12th ' 
century,  and  one  which  might  be  ^rly  sup- ' 
posed  justly  to  represent  the  geographical  | 
knowledge  of  that  period.     It  is  scarcely  fair 
however  to  quarrel  with  M.  Jaubert,  or  his , 
"  fautores,"  the  executive  of  the  Soci't-'  G^o- , 
graphique,  on  a  matter  which,  after  all,  is  a 
point  of  taste.  | 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  any  detailed 
analysis  of  the  portion  of  Edrisi  relating  to . 
Africa,  with  an  account  of  the  most  southern 
portion  of  which  known  to  him  our  author ' 
begins  his  description.    This  indeed  is  the . 
less  necessary,  as  this  first  part  of  the  book  is ' 
probably  better  ki^own  than  any  other  divi- 
sion, from  the  excellent  abstract  and  com- 
mentary of  Hartmann.    The  natural  products 
of  this  part  of  central  Africa,  the  arms,  food, 
manners,  and  dress  of  the  inhabitants,  are  of- 
ten minutely  described,  and  with  an  indivi- 
duality which  gives  the  description  something 
of  the  air  of  Herodotus's  charming  gossip. 
The  description  of  Gana,  a  central  province, 
whose  king  and  inhabitants  are  described  as 
Mussulmans,  reminded  us  strcK^y  of  Major 
Denham's  mteresting  account  of  the  Sheikh 
of  BoiBou  and  his  policy.    Oana,  however, 
as  &r  as  we  can  gaAer  fixMn  oar  author,  is] 
considerably  to  the  west  of  the  kingdom^ 


where  our  enterprising  traveller  feund  ah  or- 
ganized army,  and  cavaliers  clad  in  mail,  in- 
habiting a  territory  bounded  by  deserts  and 
countries  of  savages. 

There  ia  much  talk,  in  this  part  of  the  nar- 
rative, of  gold,  of  which  the  Sultan  of  Gana 
is  said  to  have  possessed  a  natural  lump  weigh- 
ing 30  lbs.  Denham  or  Clapperton,  we  for> 
get  which,  inquired  in  vain  for  Wangara,  a 
country  mentioned  bv  Edrisi  as  conterminous 
with  Gana,  and  concluded,  fit>m  certain  indi- 
cia, that  Wangara  was  a  general  name  for  a 
country  producing  gold.  Unfortunately  we 
have  very  little  e^mological  knowledge  on 
which  to  try  the  validity  of  such  a  conjecture. 
Our  traveUers  have  not  been  philologists,  nor 
our  philologists  travellers.  Even  the  Berber, 
the  most  cultivated  and  accessible  of  the  na- 
tive African  languages,  is  still  almost  sealed 
to  us.  A  vocabulary  of  the  language  in  the 
Biblioth^que  Boyale,  a  translation  of  the  Gos- 
pels and  part  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  in  the 
library  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety, a  geographical  fragment  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Anatic  Society,  and  perhaps  a 
few  other  similar  specimens,  are  all  the  ma- 
terials we  know  of  for  the  study  of  it  in 
Europe.  Talking  of  Berbers,  our  author  has 
a  curious  story  of  one  of  them,  who  predicted 
the  speedy  arrival  of  a  caravan  at  a  watering 
place  by  taking  up  and  smelling  to  the  sand 
This  surpasses  all  we  ever  heard  of  savage 
acuteness  ci  sense,  but  our  geographer  cei^ 
tainly  avails  himself  at  times  of  the  traveller's 
privilege,  unless  indeed  we  should  rather 
blame  the  informants  of  King  Roger,  on  the 
'*  perfect  agreement'  of  whose  accounts  was 
founded  this  veritable  history.  Begharmah, 
which  figures  so  conspicuously  in  recent  ac- 
counts of  Bomou,  comes  next  in  order,  and 
this  also  is  said  to  be  inhabited  by  Berbers, 
not  a  very  probable  assertion,  but  perhaps 
Edrisi  has  been  misled,  like  some  later  writ- 
ers, by  the  name  of  a  Nubian  race,  the  Ba- 
rabras.  The  Nubian  women  are  highly 
praised  for  their  beauty,  for  which  and  for 
their  accomplishments  they  are  said  to  be 
eagerly  sought  after  by  the  great  men  of  other 
countries.  We  have  an  account  of  a  certain 
wood  which  possesses  an  extraordinary  power 
to  counteract  the  venom  of  serpents,  ana  even 
to  deprive  them  of  their  power  of  injuring  a 
man  who  carries  it  about  with  him.  The 
story  of  the  Psylli  among  the  ancients  natu- 
rally occurs  to  us  upon  the  readins  of  this 
account  In  our  own  days  individuals  in 
some  parts  of  Africa  j>retend  to  the  power  of 
handlmg  serpents  with  impunity  and  profess 
to  impart  it  to  others.  An  offer  was  made  of 
this  lxx)n  to  one  of  Napoleon's  savana,  if  we 
mistake  not,  but  his  love  of  science  was  not 
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strong  enough  to  cany  him  through  the  pre- 
liminary process,  in  which  it  was  necessary 
that  the  adept  should  spit  into  the  mouth  of 
his  disciple. 

The  long  sought  fountains  of  the  Nile  are 
thus  described,  with  that  daring  license  of  in- 
vention which  the  Arab  often  displays,  load- 
ing an  uncertain  object  with  more  matter  of 
doubt,  telling,  as  worthy  Mr.  Oldbuck  in  the 
Antiquary  phrases  it,  a  "  lie  with  a  circum- 
stance." 

**  To  this  section  belongs  the  place  where  the 
two  branches  of  the  Nile  separate ;  that  is  to 
say — Firstly,  thel^ile  of  £gypt»  which  traverses 
that  coontry,  running  from  south  to  north,  on 
whose  banks  and  on  the  islands  which  it  forms, 
most  of  the  towns  of  Egypt  are  built ;  and,  se- 
condly, the  branch  which  sets  out  from  the  east, 
and  runs  towards  the  remotest  extremity  of  the 
west ;  on  this  branch  of  the  Nile  are  situated 
all,  or  at  least  the  greater  part,  of  the  cities  of 
Soudan.  The  source  of  these  two  branches  of 
the  Nile  is  in  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  whose 
commencement  is  16°  beyond  the  Equinoctial. 
The  Nile  takes  its  origin  Irom  this  mountain  by 
ten  fountains,  of  which  five  flow  away  and 
father  in  a  great  lake ;  the  others  descend  also 
mm  the  mountain  towards  another  great  lake. 
From  each  of  these  two  lakes  issue  three  rivers, 
which  at  length  unite  and  flow  into  a  vervjneat 
lake,  near  which  is  situate  a  city  named  Tarfi, 
populous,  and  its  environs  fertile  in  rice.  On 
the  bank  of  this  lake  is.  an  idol  holding  its  hands 
lifted  to  its  breast ;  thev  say  that  this  is  Masakh 
(or  Masneh),  and  that  he  was  thus  transformed 
because  he  was  a  wicked  man.'  -^  vol.  L  pp.  27, 
28. 

After  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  which  are 
slightly  alluded  to,  we  have  a  curious  account 
of  a  race  or  tribe  of  predatory  horsemen  called 
El-belioun,  who  are  described  as  black  (a 
word  which  admits  of  no  palliation  of  mean- 
ing from  an  Arab^s  pen),  clad  in  steel  armour, 
and,  mirabile  dictu^  as  Christians  and  of  Greek 
descent !  It  is  curious  enough  that  in  the  ac- 
count of  Denham  and  Clapperton's  Journey 
we  have  mention  of  certain  mountain-dwell- 
ing tribes  south  of  Bomou,  some  of  whom 
came  on  an  embassy  to  the  Bomouese  camp 
while  Major  Denham  accompanied  it,  and 
sued  for  peace.  These  were  some  of  the 
Kafirs,  whom  the  true  believers  were  wont  to 
cany  away  as  slaves,  and  these  wretched 
creatures,  by  no  m^ans  such  brilliant  robbers 
as  El-belioun,  our  traveller  was  required  to 
acknowledge  as  fellow  Christians.  He  par- 
ried this  compliment  by  pleading  that  they 
had  begged  a  dead  horse  for  food  the  day  he- 
lore,  but  was  reminded  that  he  himself,  by 
eating  swine's  flesh,  was  guilty  of  an  equcJ 
abomination.  The  word  translated  Greek 
^(imi)  is  of  very  indefinite  application  in 
Arabic,  and  sometimes  means  nothing  more 


than  European  Christian.  It  would  be  sin- 
gular enough  to  find  that  Edrisi  had  here  re- 
corded the  existence  of  a  remnant  of  Somans 
or  Vandals.  Another  race  of  Christians  is 
again  mentioned  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea, 
though  in  his  account  <^  their  migration  thhh- 
er  6ur  author  is  guilty  of  an  anachronism,  a 
besetting  sin  of  Mahommedan  historians. 
The  iron  and  gold  mines  of  Sofidah  come  in 
for  a  somewhat  lengthened  description,  and 
we  then,  according  to  the  plan  already  de- 
scribed, are  carried  eastward  to  India,  Ceylon 
and  China.  The  accoimt  of  the  Indian  castes 
is  tolerably  correct,  the  names  being  either 
like  the  Sanscrit  appeUations  or  reducible  to 
them  by  allowing  for  copyists'  errors.  The 
license  of  the  Indian  worship,  the  dancing 
girls  attached  to  the  temples,  and  other  fea- 
tures of  the  Brahminical  cultus^  are  touched 
upon.  In  the  description  of  Ceylon  the  &- 
mous  peak  and  footprint  of  Adam  are  men- 
tioned, but  the  standard  of  size  furnished  by 
the  latter  is  wofiiUy  belied  by  an  estimate 
immediately  following  of  the  length  of  the 
patriarch's  stride,  a  length  which  would  much 
more  than  satisfy  the  most  unconscionable  ad- 
vocate for  the  gradual  diminution  in  size  of 
the  human  race.  The  notion  of  sacred  foot- 
steps is  very  general  in  the  East,  and  traces 
of  it  appear  in  Europe  and  America. 

Passing  from  India  to  China  we  quote  a 
description  of  the  mode  of  administering  just- 
ice in  this  latter  nation,  which  is  curious  at 
least,  though  we  apprehend  that  in  the  days 
of  Edrisi,  as  in  our  own,  the  paternal  majesty 
of  the  empire  was  more  prompt  in  adminis- 
tering, or  causing  to  be  administered,  the 
bamboo  to  the  delinquent,  than  in  listening 
to  the  appeals  (or  ptids^  as  they  are  here  re- 
presented) of  the  oppressed  for  justice. 

• 

'*  It  is  reported  that  there  are  in  China  three 
hundred  flourishing  cities,  governed  by  princes 
who  are  all  under  obedience  to  the  Baghbongb, 
who  is  called,  as  we  have  just  said,  the  King  of 
Kings.  He  is  a  prince  of  pure  morals,  just  to* 
wards  his  people,  endued  with  a  high  sdlieitude 
for  their  welfare,  powerful  in  his  government, 
wise  in  his  projects,  provident  id  his  enterprises, 
firm  in  his  designs,  facile  in  his  administration, 
mild  in  his  commands,  generous  in  bis  gifts,  at- 
tentive to  the  afiairs  of  stran^rs  and  of  distant 
countries,  considering  the  end  of  things,  and  oc- 
cupying himself  with  the  interests  of  his  sub- 
jects, who  can  come .  to  him  without  interme- 
diate a^ent  and  without  hindrance. 

**  This  prince  has  a  hall  of  audience  whose 
walls  and  roof  are  constructed  in  a  manner 
equally  solid  and  elegant.  In  this  ball  is  a 
throne  of  gold  on  which  the  king  sits  surround- 
ed by  all  his  vizirs ;  above  his  heed  is  a  bell 
whence  hangs  a  chain  of  gold  artfully  disposed, 
which  falls  on  the  outside  of  the  building  and 
the  end  of  which  reaches  the  basis  of  the  ^ifice. 
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When  amr  one  has  a  subject  of  complaiiit  to  ex- 
pose, be  comes  with  a  written  request  to  this^ 
chain  and  pulls  it.    Then  the  bell  moves,  a  vizir ' 
puts  his  hand  out  of  tbe  window,  which  is  asj 
much  as  saying  to  the  complainant,  come  up  to  < 
us.    He  goes  up  in  fact  by  a  staircase  expressly : 
destined  to  this  object  [iiterally  to  tbe  oppress- 1 
ed].    Arrived  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  the 
complainant  prostrates  himself  and  then  rises. 
The  king  stretches  his  hand  to  hisn  and  receives  -• 
the  request,  examines  it,  returns  it  to  his  vizirs, 
and  gives  a  decision  agreeable  to  the  laws  civil 
and  religious  without  any  other  solicitation, 
without  delay  and  without  the  necessity  of  re- 
curring to  the  mediation  of  the  vizir  or  of  any 
other  person. 

'*  This  prince  is  fervent  in  his  piety,  firm  in 
the  observation  of  the  laws  of  which  he  is  the 
interpreter  and  the  guardian,  and  liberal  in  tbe 
alms  which  he  bestows  upon  the  poor.  His  re- 
ligiou,  which  is  the  worship  of  idols  (or  Bud- 
dhism), difiers  little  from  that  of  the  Indians; 
for  these  latter,  like  the  Chinese,  do  not  deny 
the  existence  of  the  Creator,  acknowledge  his 
wisdom  and  his  eternal  power,  and  although 
thev  admit  neither  the  prophets  nor  the  holy 
booKs,  yet  they  do  not  deviate  from  the  princi- 
ples of  justice  and  equity."~vol.  i.  p.  101. 

The  famous  idol  of  Mouhan  is  thus  de- 
scribed— 

"  Moultan  is  near  to  India,  and  some  writers 
even  place  it  in  this  country.  It  ecjuals  Manhu- 
nt in  size  and  bears  the  surname  ol  the  house  of 

Id.    There  is  seen  an  idol  venerated  by  the 

dians  who  come  to  visit  it  in  pilgrimage  from 
the  most  distant  points  of  their  country,  and  to 
offer  to  it  precious  objects,  ornaments  and  per- 
fumes in  prodigious  quantities.  This  idol  is 
surrounded  by  servanu  and  slaves,  who  are  fed 
and  dressed  irom  the  products  of  these  rich  of- 
ferings. It  is  of  a  human  form  and  has  four 
sides,  seated  on  a  throne  composed  of  bricks 
and  i^aster,  entirely  covered  with  a  skin,  which 
resembles  red  morocco  leather,  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  only  its  eyes  can  be  seen.  Some  per- 
sons assert  positively  that  the  internal  part  of 
this  idol  is  of  wood,  others  deny  this.  However 
this  may  be,  its  body  is  entirely  covered,  its  eyes 
formed  of  precious  stones,  its  head  covered  with 
a  crown  of  ^Id  enriched  with  jewels.  It  is,  as 
we  have  said,  square,  and  its  arms,  above  the 
dhows,  appear  to  the  number  of  four. 

**  The  temple  inhabited  by  this  idol  is  in  tbe 
middle  of  the  city  of  Moultan,  and  in  tbe  most 
frequented  of  iu  bazaars.  T  his  edifice  is  in  the 
form  of  a  dome ;  the  upper  part  of  the  dome  is 
gilded ;  the  construction  of  this,  as  well  as  of 
the  doors,  is  very  solid.  The  columns  are  very 
high,  the  walls  coloured.'* 

From  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  tbe 
work,  in  climates,  the  description  of  Egypt 
comes  ailer  that  of  China,  and  to  this  we  ttim 
to  remark  tbe  meagre  description  given  oi 
this  country,  so  interesting  Ixith  to  Asiatics 
and  Europeans.  More  space  is  taken  up 
with  the  recital  of  traditions,  the  descriptions 
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oi  supposed  talismans,  akid  tbe  assignment  of 
authors,  after  the  oriental  fashion,  for  the 
buildings  whose  ruins  are  to  be  seen  there, 
than  with  descriptions  of  the  ruins  themselves. 
One  of  the  most  curious  of  his  stories,  though 
not  the  most  authentic  or  intelligible,  is  one 
describing  a  Prankish  invasion  of  Egypt. 
Surely  this  cannot  be  a  had  transcript  from  a 
history  of  the  Crusades. 

"  From  this  chain  of  hills  and  on  the  side  of 
the  sea  depends  a  mountain,  round,  cut  to  a  peak, 
and  which  it  is  impossible  to  approach  from  the 
polish  of  its  surface  and  from  its  great  height. 
They  relate  that  there  are  the  important  trea- 
sures of  the  high  priest,  whose  name  this  moun- 
tain bears,  and  those  of  certain  kings  of  Egypt, 
consisting  of  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  figured 
pottery,  curious  images  and  representations  of 
idols,  symbolical  of  the  stars.  These  kings 
learat  by  their  art  that  a  kinc;  of  the  Franks 
bad  formed  the  design  of  attacking  them,  from 
what  he  had  heard  of  their  riches,  and  of  their 
power  of  making  gold.  At  this  they  were  very 
much  affrighted.  In  fact,  this  Frank  king  had 
equipped  a  thousand  vessels,  conquered  £gypt, 
whose  principal  inhabitants  fled  and  took  refuge 
in  this  mountain,  and  tbe  rest  in  the  oasis,  car- 
rying their  riches  with  them.  1  he  motive  of 
the  Frank  kin^*s  expedition  was,  that  a  hi^h 
priest  having  heen  obliged  to  Uike  refuge  in 
Europe  to  escape  from  the  persecutions  of  an 
Egyptian  prince,  he  determined  tbe  king  to  un- 
dertake this  conquest  by  the  bait  of  the  riches 
which  be  would  find  there.  The  conquest  in 
fitct  took  place;  the  digh  priest  accompanied 
him  to  the  mountain  in  question,  but  not  having 
been  able  to  climb  it,  and  deceived  ib  his  hope, 
he  induced  the  Frank  king  to  appropriate  to 
himself  the  riches  of  the  other  inhabitants  of 
Egypt,  and,  loaded  with  these  spoils,  to  return 
into  his  own  country."— vol.  i.  pp.  131, 132. 

The  description  of  Europe  offers  little  that 
is  capable  of  being  extracted,  being  often 
nothing  more  than  a  list  of  names ;  some  of 
them,  it  is  true,  curious  enough,  as  showing 
the  extent  of  geographical  knowledge  in  our 
author's  time.  As  a  specimen  we  give  the 
towns  of  England  as  they  stand  in  the  printed 
text  of  Rome,  1592. 

*'  In  this  second  division  of  the  seventh  cli- 
mate we  find  a  portion  of  the  sea  of  darkness, 

wherein  is  the  island  of  Alankaltarah,  lutdLjCUJ 

a  great  island  shaped  like  the  head  of  an  ostrich. 
^    *    *    The  shore  nearest  it  is  Wadishant, 

CJA  4f^I^  of  the  landof  Afrandes,  gM^lyJ) 
(Flanders),  and  between  this  island  and  the 
great  coast  is  a  passage  twelve  miles  broad. 
And  of  the  cities  which  are  in  the  extremest 
west  of  this  island,  and  in  a  place  where  the 

land  is  very  narrow,  is  Sahisnar,  jjjm^ 
— between  which  and  the  sea  are  12  miles. 
And  from  this  city  to  that  of  Garham,  ^ji' 
on  tbe  coast  60  miles ;  and  so  from  the  city  of 
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Sahtetf  to  tli€  yi^mmtk  ttMmiif  ef  iIm  'vAkdA, 

880  miles,  and  frook  it  to  the  port  of  Defber* 
mottzah,  i^^A/^  (Daitmoath),  80  miles; 
then  to  the  portion  of  the  islanil  nmmed  Kemoa- 
alia,  ibJ5^^  100  miles.  From  the  city  of 
Sahansar  to  Salabus,  {j^^%h  (Salisbury  t) 
on  the  coast  to  the  north,  60  miles,  and  from 
the  city  of  Garham  to  the  sijte  of  the  city  of 
Haynunah  (or  Hambunah)  ^jjhh  which  is 
a  promontory  running  into  the  sea,  25  miles, 
and  near  it  on  the  east  runs  the  rirer  Bounsiter, 
Ji^ji  (Winchester?).  To  Sababtiras  40 
miles  towards  the  west,  and  from  Hambonah 
to  the  dty  of  Sarham  ^y**  GO  miles,  and  it 
is  near  the  sea.  Thence  along  the  coast  to 
Hastings  i*Sj<{ifm^  ^  miles,  and  thence 
along  the  coast  to  Dubras  (/*J^  70  miles;  and 

this  stands  upon  the  strait  whereby  thev  pass  to 
the  nearest  portion  of  the  continent.  And  from 
Dubras  to  the  city  of  Lundras,  iji^/^j^  within 
the  land  40  miles,  and  this  city  is  on  a  great 
river  which  fklls  into  the  sea  between  Dabra.s 
and  the  city  of  Jamamonh,  '^^^^a.  (Yar- 
mouth ?).  From  this  last  city  to  the  city  of 
Tar*in  ^  miles,  and  this  city  is  distant  from  the 
sea  as  much  as  10  miles." 

And  in  the  same  strain  the  account  is  pur- 
sued northward,  giving  names  for  which  we 
confess  we  are  unable  to  find  modem  English 
equivalents. 

Some  scientific  fragments  and  accounts  of 
natural  phenomena,  of  a  very  interesting  de- 
scription, are  to  be  found  in  Edrisi's  work ; 
from  these  we  extract  an  account  of  a  water- 
spout, and  a  dissertation  on  the  tides — the  for- 
mer remarkable  for  its  accuracy  of  descrip- 
tion, and  the  absence  of  any  important  at- 
tempt at  theorizing ;  the  latter,  less  entitled 
to  this  praise,  yet  curious  as  showing  how  near 
an  approximation  to  the  true  theory  of  the 
tides  kiy  for  centuries  in  the  hands  of  the  Ma- 
hommedan  men  oi  science,  without  their  im- 
proving the  conjecture  into  certainty.  It 
contains  also  a  remarkable  and  almost  incre- 
dible error,  for  an  eye-witness — a  supposition 
that  the  tide  rises  every  day  at  the  same  hour. 

'*  From  the  island  of  Mouja  to  that  of  Clouds 
there  are  four  days  of  sailing  and  more.  This 
island  is  so  named  because  sometimes  there 
arise  from  it  white  clouds,  which  are  very  dan- 
gerous for  vessels.  There  arises  from  them 
sometimes  a  point  (literally  a  tongue),  fine  and 
long,  acGompKanied  by  an  impetuous  wind. 
When  this  point  reaches  the  surface  of  the  sea 
there  results  from  it  a  sort  of  ebullition ;  the 
waters  are  agitated  as  by  a  frightful  whirlwind, 
and  if  this  point  reaches  the  ships  it  sinks  them. 
Then  the  cloud  rises  and  resolves  itself  into  rain, 
without  its  being  known  if  this  rain  comes  from 
the  waters  of  the  sea,  or  how  the  thing  hap- 
pens."—vol.  i.  p.  91. 


*<  The  sea  of  ChifiH,  th«  part  of  the  aea  of 
Senf  which  is  contiguous  to  it,  the  sea  of  Dari»- 
deri,  as  well  as  those  of  Herkend  ami  of  Oman, 
are  subject  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tuie.  It 
is  said  that  in  the  seas  of  Oman  and  Fars  this 
phenomenon  takes  place  twice  in  the  year,  so 
that  the  flow  is  felt  during  the  six  months  of 
summer,  whilst  the  contrar^r  takes  place  in  the 
western  sea.  Then  the  ebb  is  transferred  to  the 
west  during  the  other  six  months.* 

"As  a  vast  number  of  opinions  have  been 
started  on  the  subject  of  the  tides,  we  feel  our- 
selves bound  to  relate  summarily  what  has  been 
said  to  complete  the  explanation  of  this  pheno- 
menon. 

^  Aristotle  and  Archimedes  pretend  that  it  is 
owing  to  the  action  of  the  stm,  combined  with 
that  of  the  wind  and  the  waves,  (as  happens  in 
the  Atlantic  Sea,  which  is  the  ocean).  This 
produces  the  tide,  whilst,  when  the  wind  &lls 
and  lolls,  the  ebb  takes  place. 

"  But  Satoios*  thinks  that  the  cause  of  the- 
tide  lies  in  the  successive  increase  of  the  moGn 
up  to  the  full,  and  that  the  ebb  is  to  be  attribut- 
ea  to  the  diminution  of  the  phases  of  this  celes- 
tial body.  1'his  opinion  needs  to  be  developed 
and  explained  in  detail.  We  say  then  on  the 
subject  of  the  ebb  and  flow,  that  we  have  seen 
witn  our  own  eyes  in  the  sea  of  darkness,  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  ocean  which  bathes  the  western 
sides  of  Andalusia  and  of  Brittany,  that  the 
flood  begins  to  take  place  in  this  sea  from  the 
second  hour  of  the  day  to  the  beginaing  of  the 
ninth.  Then  happens  the  ebb,  fasting  till  the 
end  oi  the  day ;  then  the  sea  rises  agam  during 
six  hours,  after  which  it  falls  during  six  hcxora; 
so  that  the  flow  and  ebb  are  each  felt,  once  dm^ 
ing  the  day  and  once  during  the  night.  The 
cause  of  this  is  the  wind,  which  raises  the  sea 
at  the  commencement  of  the  thud  hoar  of  the 
day.  As  long  as  the  sun  is  rising  on  the  hor^ 
zoo,  the  flow  augments  with  the  wind.  Before 
the  fall  of  the  day  the  vrind  falls,  because  the 
sun  is  more  on  his  decline,  and  the  ebb  takes 
place.  In  the  same  manner,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  night,  the  wind  rises  anew,,  and  the  calm 
does  not  succeed  till  the  end  of  the  night.  The 
high  tides  happen  during  the  thirteenth,  four- 
teeath,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  nights  of  the 
(Imar)  month.  Then  the  waters  rise  exces- 
sively and  reach  points  which  they  never  aiiive 
at  until  the  corresponding  days  of  the  fdlowing 
months.  This  is  one  of  the  evident  marvels  of 
the  Creator  in  these  seas.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  Moehreb  (west)  are  witnesses  of  it,  andean^ 
not  doubt  it  These  tides  are  called  Feidk  or 
inundations." — vol.  i.  pp.  94,  95. 

We  shall  conclude  our  extracts  with  a  few 
of  the  incredibilia  of  our  author,  premising 

*  Meaning  appkrestly  that  the  body  of  water, 
which,  by  leaving  the  east  coati,  forma  tho  ebb 
there,  ia  trannferr^  to  the  western. 

+  Note  by  M.  Jaubert.  The  name  of  thta  pbiloto. 
pher,  probably  a  Greek,  ia  indeeipheraUle.  Dom 
the  author  allude  to  Cteeiaa,  or  rather  to  Poeeidooi. 
us,  whose  system  in  fact  was  somewhat  like  the 
ideas  developed  in  this  paassge  7— See  Strabo,  BooV 
ifi. 
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alwayi  that  he  is  endmtly  nol  diipoied  to 
give  tbem  any  neb  name.  The  fondnees  of 
the  Mabommedan  feeder  for  aecredited  mar^ 
▼els  18  extreme,  U  we  ere  to  judge  by  the 
many  woiin  in  which  they  are  recorded,  and 
m  which  the  fiction  ia  mixed  up  with  im* 
portant  and  valuable  truths.  The  moat  fi^ 
mou8  of  theae  ia  the  Ajaib  Al  Makblucdt,  or 
Wondere  of  the  Creation,  by  Kazwini ;  in 
this  may  be  foond  one  at  least  of  the  extncts 
we  are  about  to  give — ^the  one  immediately 
fcllowtng. 

*■  They  relate  that  ut  an  epoch  anterior  to  that 
of  Alexander,  there  was  a  dragon  in  this  island 
that  deroured  erenrthing  that  came  in  his  way, 
and  otner  animals.    When  Alexan- 


der landed  there^  the  inhabitants  complained  of 
the  mischief  which  this  dragon  did  tnem,  and 
implored  the  help  of  the  hero ;  the  monster  had 
already  deyourea  the  greater  part  of  their  flocks 
--every  day  they  pla<M  two  slain  halls  beside 
his  den ;  he  came  out  to  devour  them,  and  then 
withdrew  till  the  next  day,  awaiting  a  fresh  tri- 
bute. Alexander  asked  the  inhabitants  if  the 
monster  was  in  the  habit  of  coming  out  by  one 
hole  or  by  nuuiy ;  they  rej^ed  that  he  always 
came  out  by  the  same.  Then  Alexander  had 
the  place  pointed  out  to  him,  and  went  there, 
followed  by  several  of  the  inhabitants,  taking 
with  him  two  bulls ;  immediately  the  monster 
Advanced  like  a  black  cloud,  his  eyes  glittering 
fike  lightnings,  and  his  mouth  vomiting  flames; 
he  devoured  the  bulls  and  disappeared.  The 
next  day  and  the  day  following  Alexander  made 
them  place  two  calves  near  his  cavern,  but  this 
prey  was  not  enough  to  appease  the  monster's 
nmiger.  Alexander  ordered  the  islanders  to 
take  two  bulls,  skin  them,  §11  their  skins  with 
a  mixture  of  oil,  sulphur,  lime,  and  arsenic,  and 
to  expose  them  in  the  place  pointed  out.  The 
dragon  came  out  of  his  cavem  and  devoured  this 
new  sort  of  prey ;  a  few  moments  after,  feeling 
himself  poisoned  by  this  composition,  into  which 
beaides  tney  had  taken  care  to  put  some  iron 
hooks,  he  made  all  imaginable  efibrts  to  vomit 
it ;  but  the  hodis  stickii^  in  his  throat,  he  fell 
over  with  his  mouth  vawning  open.  Then,  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  laid  by  Alexander,  they 
heated  a  bar  of  iron  and  placing  it  on  a  plate  of 
the  same  metal,  darted  it  into  the  monster's 
throat ;  the  composition  took  fire  in  his  entrails 
and  he  expired.  Thus  God  put  a  stop  to  the 
scoume  which  afliicted  the  inhabitanta  of  thia 
island.  They  thanked  Alexander  for  it,  showed 
him  great  affection^  and  offered  him  considerable 
presents,  consisting  of  various  curiosities  of  their 
island.  They  cave  him,  among  other  things,  a 
little  animal  which  resembled  a  hare,  but  whose 
dLin  was  of  a  yellow,  brilliant  as  cfold.  This 
animal,  called  the  A'mj,  has  a  black  horn,  and 
by  his  presence  alone  puts  to  flight  lions,  ser- 
pents, wild  beasts  and  oirda.*'— vol.  i.  pp.  198— 

200. 

•  «  «  •         .  • 

"  There  exist  in  the  sea  of  China  and  of  the 
Indies  animals  a  hundred  cubits  lonf  and  twen- 
ty-four broad,  on  whose  backs  riae  uke  humpa, 


and  aa  if  vageOtting,  roctka  of  scalta,  on 
ships  are  sometimes  broken.  Navigators  relate 
that  they  attack  these  animals  with  bows  and 
arrows,  and  force  them  thus  to  turn  from  their 
path.  They  add  that  they  seize  the  least  of 
them  and  boil  them  in  calmons,  and  that  thejr 
fle^  melts  and  changes  into  a  liquid  fitt  Thia 
oily  substance  is  renowned  in  Yemen,  in  Adenj 
on  the  coasts  of  Fars,  of  Oman,  and  in  the  seaa 
of  India  and  China.  The  people  of  theee  regioaa 
make  use  of  this  substance  to  stop  the  holes  of 
vessels." — voL  L  p.  96.* 

^  There  is  in  the  sea  of  China  an  animal 
known  under  the  name  of  £1-Ghaidah.  It  baa 
two  wings,  by  means  of  which  it  rises  from  the 
bottom  (of  tbe  aea)  and  tmnnoits itself^ in  sfiite 
of  its  weight,  up(m  vessels,  it  is  a  hundred  cuf 
bits  long  or  thereabouts.  When  the  sailors  per- 
ceive it,  they  make  a  noise  by  means  of  piecea 
of  wood  struck  one  against  the  other.  The 
creature  retires  and  leaves  them  a  free  path. 
Besides,  thanks  be  to  God,  the  iate  of  this  great 
animal  is  attached  to  that  of  a  little  fish  named 
el  Mabidah.  When  it  perceives  it»  it  flies  and 
takes  refuge  in  the  abysses  of  the  sea,  at  such  a 
depth  that  it  is  safe  from  the  pursuit  of  thb  little 
fish.' — vol.  L  p.  97. 

Of  M.  Jaubert's  share  in  this  book — ^the 
translation,  the  notes  and  the  various  read- 
inga— we  ought  to  say  a  few  words,  the 
raOier  as  there  is  a  spirit  of  very  unaffected 
looking  modesty  runnmg  through  the  preface 
and  notes  whenever  he  has  to  speak  of  him* 
sel£|  and  he  in  many  places  frankly  acknow- 
ledges his  obligations  to  his  literary  confreres 
for  help  in  translation,  or  the  suggestion  of  (( 
conjecture.  The  notes  are  generally  short, 
but  to  the  puipoae,  and  have  the  valuable 
property  of  commg  in  when  they  are  wanted. 
Perhaps  a.  little  more  paralleling  of  the 
Arabic  with  the  European  names  would  have 
been  an  improvement.  The  translator  has 
adopted  the  judicious  course  of  giving  the 
Arabic  as  well  as  the  Roman  writmg  of  the 
most  important  names  of  places,  animals,  &c. 
In  spite  however  of  the  somewhat  formidable 
appearance  thus  given  to  the  pages,  we  can 
assure  the  general  reader  that  be  will  find 
this  a  very  amusing  work  to  pick  bis  way 
through — we  do  not  say  to  read  through- 
while  to  the  student  of  geography  it  is  ce> 
tainly  a  valuable  present,  of  which  the  worth 
is  little  diminished  by  the  circumstance  that 
there  already  existed  the  insufficient  and  not 
very  accurate  translation  of  the  Maronites, 
Ecchelensis  and  Sionita. 


•  Many  of  l lie  eautern  fables  of  natural  bistorj 
appear  to* have  arisen  from  mingling  tbe  accounta 
of  twu  different  creatures.  Here,  for  example,  if 
anything  really  existing  be  alladed  to,  we  should 
soppuee  it  to  be  tlie  euiile  fish,  much  exaggerated, 
whilst  the  deliquescent  properties  of  the  smaller 
specimens  remind  as  of  what  is  told  of  some  of  the 
sea  snakes. 
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Art.  III.— 0»i  Strqjf  och  Siraf-afuiakery 
2dra  Upplagan.  (On  Punishments  and 
on  Prisons.  Second  Edition.)  8yo. 
Stockholm.     1840. 

Thb  work  bearing  this  title  has  excited  so 
much  interest  in  the  country  where  it  first 
appeared,*  and  is  itself  so  interesting  and 
important,  that  we  cannot  help  thinking  it 
our  dut  J  to  give  some  account  of  its  origin, 
and  some  specimens  of  the  style  and  aigu- 
ments  to  be  found  in  its  pages. 

In  1832  a  board  of  talented  jurists,  after 
many  years'  labours,  published  in  the  Swed- 
ish capital  their  celebrated  ^' Proposition  for 
an  amended  Code  of  Law  and  Punishment 
in  Sweden."  This  work,  the  adoption  of 
which  has  hitherto  been  prevented  by  the 
jealousies  of  the  court,  notwithstanding  that 
Norway  already  enjoys  the  benefits  of  its 
improved  code,  lays  down  a  separate  plan 
for  the  reform  of  prison  discipline  and  the 
abandonment  of  corporal  punishments  within 
the  kingdom.  The  ill  success  attending  the 
scandalously  mismanaged  corruption-spread- 
ing Houses  of  Correction  established  in  1819 
and  following  years,  the  dreadfiil  conse- 
quences to  public  morals  resulting  from  the 
system  of  modified  serf-ism  existing  by  law 
in  Sweden  under  another  name  (fdrsvars- 
tOshet),  and  the  alarming  increase  of  crime 
of  late  years  throi^hout  the  country  and 
especially  in  the  capital,  have  deeply  im- 
pressed the  Swedish  nation  with  the  necessity 
of  some  thorough  change  in  their  whole  sys- 
tem of  prison  legislation.  Taking  advantage 
of  this  feeling  in  the  public  mind,  and 
anxious  that  the  change  may  be  ^ectual, 
advantageous,  and  enlightened,  his  Royal 
Hifhness  Oscar,  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden 
and  Norway,  and  already  not  unknown  as  an 
author  of  taste,  has  entered  the  arena  with 
the  elegantly  written  pamphlet  now  under 
discussion,  and  more  immediately  intended 
for  the  perusal  of  the  members  of  the  Diet  at 
present  sitting  in  Stockholm. 

This  tolerably  lengthy  work  is  remarkable 
for  its  generally  sound  views  and  liberal 
sentiments,  for  its  probing  the  question  to  the 
bottom  in  all  its  details,  for  the  air  of  calm 
self-possession  and  unaffected  benevolence 
which  pervades  every  part  of  it,  for  the 
modesty  breathing  through  the  whole,  and 
for  the  broadness  of  the  principles  upon 
which  it  founds  its  conclusions.  Originality, 
of  course,  could  hardly  be  expected  on  such 
a  question ;  but  we  are  everywhere  struck 
with  the  noble  author's  comprehensiveness, 


cleameas  and  deciaioii.  It  is  to  tbeae 
qualities  and  to  the  abundance  of  information 
carefully  selected  from  various  sources,  and 
skilfully  compressed  within  its  chapters,  that 
it  owes  its  welcome  reception  and  its  having 
reached  in  so  few  days  to  a  second  large 
edition.* 

True  it  is  that  this  new  production^  how- 
ever meritorious  it  may  be  in  itself,  on  a 
subject  new  no  longer,  cannot  but  fill  the 
mind  with  melancholy  reflectioos  and  a 
eloomy  foreboding.  What  is  it  that  has 
ariven  so  many  nundreds  of  philosophen, 
men  of  letters,  statesmen  and  philanthropists 
(as  the  age  calls  them,  though  they  are  often 
mere  phrase-mongers),  to  devote  week  after 
week  and  year  after  year  to  the  constderatiaQ 

"  Subjects  grimly  weighty," 

social  police,  the  laws  of  arrest,  the  minimcun 
of  existence  to  be  allowed  in  prisons,  and 
the  maximum  of  labour  to  be  exacted  out  of 
them  \  What  is  it  that  now  even  disturbs  a 
prince  in  his  palace,  drawing  him  fitMn'his 
pleasures  and  pursuits,  winning  him  firom  the 
delicacies  of  refinement  and  the  temptations 
of  modem  luxury,  and  calling  him  from 

"  Fiarliaments  and  courts  and  pomp  and  state.** 

to  questions  of  the  prisoner's  fore  and  the 
gaoler's  pay,  the  starving  pauper's  prospects, 
and  the  straight  and  narrow  cell  of  the  crim- 
inal and  the  unfortunate  1 — Is  it  merdy  and 
in  itself  benevolence^  Alas,  no!  We  do 
not  mean  that  the  individuals  who  are  daily 
communicating  to  us  their  thoughts  on  these 
points  are  more  destitute  of  feeling  than  their 
neighbours  \  on  the  contrary,  many  of  them 
are  distmguished  for  their  ceaseless  exertions 
that  they  may  enjoy  the  luxury  (^ doing  good, 
and  for  even  daring;  to  be  ^*  singular  "  in  their 
ideas  of  right.  What  we  do  mean  is,  that 
the  actual  and  immediate  cause  of  this  great 
European  movement,  the  pressing  reason  as- 
signed by  these  writers  themselves  as  their 
apology  for  entering  the  field  of  controversy, 
is — the  increase  of  crime,  the  crowding  <^<4d 
prisons  and  the  want  of  new  ones,  the  spread 
of  demoralization  among  the  lower  (that  is, 
the  kernel)  classes,  and  the  alarming  features 
gradually  assuming  by  our  modem  pauperi- 
zation. 
Every  effort,  then,  to,  modify  or  anielior» 


Atranelation  has  lately  appeared  in  Qennan, 
and  a  Franeh  one  i«  said  to  tx)  in  preparation.  One 
m  Norwegian  wUl  be  publisbcd  shortly. 


*  Tbo  profits  arc  devoted  by  the  loysl  author  to 
the  lately  .^Btablishcd  Swedish  **  Guttenburg  Insti 
lution.**  a   kind  of  Printers'   Benevolent   Soc:ety 
formed  at  the  late  Printing  Jubilee  celebrated  io 
Stuekbc^m  as  well  as  over  the  Contineot. 
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atepriionf  or  their  denizens  ihould  bea  fresh 
incitement  to  us  to  contemplate  ibr  ourselves 
how  matters  stand  among  us,  and  to 
see  that  this  boasted  philanthropy  of  gaol- 
reforms  does  not  aim  at  cure  rather  than  at 
prerention,  and  does  not  <tften  legalize  ter- 
rorism and  suffering  under  the  disguise  of 
benevolent  change.  Certain  it  is  that  the  cell- 
sjTstem  may  be  made  one  of  the  most  atro- 
cious^ cruel,  negatively  effective,  and  at  the 
same  time  apparently  umocent  punishments 
ever  invented  by  the  spirit  of  our  modem 
class-legislation.  In  our  own  country  we 
have  personally  known  it  end,  more  than 
once  or  twice  or  thrice,  in  madness  and  mis- 
ery, suicide  and  death. 

But  let  us  listen  to  our  loval  author*s  ob- 
servations in  the  first  part  of  his  first  chap- 
ter.— "0»  Punishments.^' 

**  A  people's  morals  and  intelligence  are  al- 
ways best  appreciated  by  the  spirit  of  its  legis- 
latioD.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case  with 
its  criminal  laws,  which  are  more  easily  accom- 
modated to  the  increasing  claims  of  humaoity 
and  justice  than  the  civil  law,  which  is  ia  many 
respects  more  dependent  od  aatioaal  customs 
ana  ideas,  and  often  on  local  peculiarities.  At 
the  same  time  it  most  never  be  forgotten,  that  a 
civil  code  founded  on  natural  and  reasonable 
motives,  is  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  for 
destroying  antiquated  abuses  and  deep-rooted 
prejudices,  and  constitutes  a  condition  highly 
important  for  the  development  of  an  enlighten- 
ed national  spirit  and  a  genuine  love  of  country. 
^  "  Society,  m  order  to  advance  undisturbed  to 
its  great  goal— moral  and  intellectual  improve- 
ment and  general  prosperity — must  be  built  on  a 
foundation  accordant  with  reason,  and  most  be 
so  established  as  to  give  protection  a^^st  what- 
ever maj[  disturb  the  general  security  or  insult 
private  right.  The  outward  independence  and 
the  inward  legal  subsistence  of  the  state  must  be 
secured  against  traitorous  designs;  the  private 
man*s  life  and  welfare  must  be  guarded  against 
violence  and  persecution;  property  must  be 
shielded  from  lawless  attacks.  It  is  from  these 
indispensable  conditions  for  the  existence  and 
proeress  of  society,  which  is  the  will  of  Grod  re- 
vealed in  the  interior  instincts  and  exterior 
wants  of  man,  that  we  may  trace  the  rise  of  the 
peculiar  right  of  punishment  which  society 
wields,  and  which  finally  reposes  on  reason  and 
on  justice. 

*'  But  an  acknowledged  idea  of  l^al  riffht 
must,  in  order  to  continue  its  quality  ofrightful- 
ness,  be  carried  out  in  a  spirit  consonant  with  its 
origin.  The  form  which  it  assumes  most  be 
supported  by  the  admitted  ground,  and  must 
conscientiously  and  conseqiientially  fulfil  all  its 
demands;  else  this  form  will  contradict  its  own 
archetype,  and  will  at  last  pass  over  to  its  oppo- 
site. 

^*  Hence  it  follows,  that  a  choice  of  the  pun- 
ishments themselves  must  be  made  under  a 
reli^us  acknowledgment  of  a  superior  orsaoi- 
zation  of  the  universe,  and  an  enligbtenea  re* 
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spect  for  the  value  of  man ;  thev  most  be  alto- 
gether just,  both  as  regards  tneir  quality^  or 
character,  and  their  quantity^  or  the  amount 
answering  to  the  greamess  of  the  crime.  They 
must  also  be  reasonable,  that  is,  so  psychA)gi- 
cally  calculated,  as  to  tend  to  the  criminal's  im- 
provement, and  thus  strive  to  prevent  a  renew- 
ed infraction  of  the  system  of  law  instituted 
for  the  common  benefit 

**  This,  in  its  perfection,  is  the  form  assumed 
by  punishment ;  this  the  end  to  which  all  or- 
^nization  of  punishment  ouffht  to  aspire.  That 
It  cannot  in  realitv  be  completely  reached,  is  to 
be  explained  partly  from  the  imperfection  insep- 
arable from  everything  human,  and  partly  from 
those  outward  circumstances  which  oflen  exei^ 
dse  so  powerful  an  influence  as  to  form  a  kind 
oi  relative  law.  This  fact  may  account  for,  and 
even  excuse,  the  bve-paths  to  which  criminal 
legislation  has  so  often  wandered,  and  where  it 
may  yet  so  frequently  be  found ;  but  it  can  never 
be  appealed  to,  either  in  regard  to  its  historical 
ground  or  to  its  existence  as  a  fact,  in  order  to 
prevent  an  useful  approach  to  a  theory  of  pun- 
ishment more  adapted  to  the  spread  of  intelli- 
gence and  the  claims  of  humanity, — for  the  effort 
to  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  perfection  is 
one  of  the  marks  of  the  divine  origin  of  man ! 
To  listen  unprejudiced  to  the  experience  so  often 
dearly  bought  of  past  times,  to  draw  thence  learn- 
ing and  leading  rightly  to  judge  and  answer  to 
the  demands  of  the  present  age,  and  thus  to  pre- 
pare the  possibility  of  a  ratioiml  understanding 
of  the  problem  which  posteritv  in  its  turn  wiU 
have  to  solve, — this  it  is  which  constitutes  the 
real  continuity  in  the  advancing  cultivation  of 
the  human  race.  The  actual  value  of  every 
foundation,  whether  in  the  range  of  thbught  or 
of  matter,  depends  upon  the  structure  which  can 
be  raised  upon  it ;  for^  just  as  undeniably  as  that 
the  latter  cannot  subsist  without  the  support  of 
the  former,  so  little  can  the  ground  constitute  of 
itself  anything  whole  and  complete. 

**  Heathenism  had  its  legal  views,  which  were 
compelled  to  give  way  before  the  loving,  the 
justice-breathine  doctnnes  of  Christianity.  Ig- 
norance and  darkness  long  intercepted  its  ever- 
bsting  and  all-enlivening  light,  but  its  mild 
spirit  overcame  at  last  outward  hindrances  and 
worldly  opposition,  and  taught  man,  even  while 
punishing  his  fallen  brother,  to  seek  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  demands  of  Christian  love.  To 
adapt  these  sentiments  to  both  punishments  and 
prisons  is  an  object  of  worthy  emulation  be- 
tween the  enlightened  nations  of  Europe  and  of 
the  New  WorId."» 

Prince  Oscar  next  investigates  the  quea- 
tion  of  capital  punishments,  against  which^ 
whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  crime 
committed,  he  opposes  himself  with  great 
strenuousness.  He  would  not  retsin  them 
in  any  case  or  on  any  condition.  For  our 
own  part  we  cannot  help  regarding  tha  pun* 
uhment  of  death  for  such  crimes  as  rape  and 
murder  as  the  most  agreeable  to  reason  and 
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isgtiact  of  any  yet  adopted,  and  as  /or  more 
mtreiful  than  a  cagement  for  life  in  a  horri- 
ble cell,  where  year  after  year  goes  by  with- 
out kiman  intercourse,  with  no  interchange 
of  aflection,  with  an  almost  hunger-diet,  sum- 
pie  but  not  sweet,  and  deprived  of  the  least 
gleam  of  hope !      What  can  such    a  life 
amount  to  but  an  idiotic  vegetation,  or  the 
Rawing  of  the  spirit  upon  itself? — "  Life 
is  more  than  meat  and  the  body  than  rw- 
ment."    There  must  be  some  shield  round 
the  sanctity  of  human  existence  more  than 
round  the  "  stuff"  or  the  "  states"  artificially 
CKttted  by  '*the  development  of   society. 
The  extremes  of  punishing  crimes  against 
the  person  with  death,— the  same  penalty  as 
was  exacted  for  crimes  against  property, — 
and  crimes  against  property  with  perpetual 


isolatioD, — ^the  same  pnnisbineol  aa  tit  pn^ 

posed  for  crimes  againat  the  penea, — aM 

both,  and  for  the  same  reason,  equally  tm- 

moral ;  they  put  asunder  wluit  God  hath 

jcined,  like  for  like  (property  or  its  equWa- 

lent  for  property  or  its  equivalent),  and  life 

for  life  (blood  for  blood).    In  iact,  we  ima* 

gine  the  modem  sensitiveness  of  executiooa 

and  dread  of  death  to  arise  merely  oar  princi* 

pally — ^Qot  from  any  sentiment  of  mercy,  far 

this  is  a  virtue  our  statutes  daily  outra^ 

but— from  the  Geminate  petty  cowardiee 

produced  by  modem  selfishness  and  luxnij. 

In  the  course  of  the  views  advanced  by  our 

author  cm  the  inefficiency  of  capital  puniab* 

ments,  we  are  presented  with  the  following 

interesting  table. 


**T.OLE  or  ANM7AL 

Spain 

Sweden 

w«««.«  (  frona  1832  tol834    . 

Norway  j  from  1835  to  1837    ... 

Ireland 

England 

France 

^**  S  ii  1834 

Austria,  in  Germany 

Wurtemburg 

Pennsylvania 

Bavana  .       • 

Prussia 

Vermont,  since  1814 

Belgium,  since  1830 


Executions. 

one  in 

122,000  Inhabitants. 

one  in 

172,000 

do. 

one  in 

720,000 

da 

none. 

one  in 

200,000 

do. 

one  in 

250,000 

do. 

one  in 

447,000 

do. 

one  in 

400,000 

do. 

one  in 

.      1,230.000 

do. 

one  in 

840,000 

do. 

one  in 

750,000 

do. 

one  in 

829,000 

do. 

onem 

.     2,000,000 

do. 

onem 

,     1,700,000 

do. 

none. 

none. 

**In  spite  of  the  nnmber  of  executions,  com- 
naiativefy  to  the  population,  being  greatest  in 
Spain  and  next  in  Sweden  and  Ireland,  it  is 
sufficiently  well  known  that  the  number  of 
crimes  committed  there  is  greater  instead  of  be- 
ing less,  than  in  many  other  lands  where  capi- 
tal punishments  are  eitbiir  quite  unknown  or 
are  very  sparingly  used.  VVe  also  find  that 
capital  punishments  have  been  least  necessary 
in  those  states  where  the  greatest  efforts  have 
been  made  for  the  spread  of  intelligence  and  the 
removal  of  those  bands  which  fetter  private  in- 
dustry. The  example  of  Prussia  is  in  this  re- 
spect highly  remarkable.*** 

"  Another  objection«  not  less  important,  at- 
tending punishments  so  repulsire  to  humanity 
is,  that  if  they  are  applied  without  mercv,  the 
mpreme  power  is  reproached  as  exoessiTely  se- 
vere ;  if  pardons  are  conferred  too  often,  we  en- 
courage contempt  of  the  law  and  carelessness 
for  its  punishments.  We  bare  seen  that  in 
Sweden,  next  to  Spain,  the  punishment  of  death 
has  bec»  most  frequently  applied,  and  vet,  dur- 
ing the  last  seven  years,  forty-three  individuals 
condemned  to  death  have  upoa  the  average 
been  pardoned  annuaUy.'^t 

From  capital  Prince  Oscar  proceeds  to 
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corporal  punishments,  which  be  very  justly 
connders  as  highly  injurious  to  the  commu- 
nity no  less  than  to  the  criminal. 

*'  But,  it  is  oljected,  corporal  punishments  are 
inseparably  united  with  our  manners,  our  habits 
and  our  traditional  customs.    This  assertion 
reposes,  I  imagine,  on  a  misunderstanding,  a 
confusion  of  the  views  of  a  past  period  with 
those  of  the  present.     Corporal  punishments 
were  connectea  with  public  opinion,  as  long  as 
they  were  in  accordance  with  the  prevalent  re- 
ligious ideas.    The  church  itself  pointed  them 
out  as  a  means  of  salvation,  and  the  penitent 
sinner  believed  that  by  flagellation,  bodily  suA 
fering  and  severe  fasts,  he  should  recover  the 
peace  of  conscience  he  had  lost.    So  far  from 
being  disgraceful,  corporal  punishments  were 
then  regarded  as  an  act  of  atonement,  and  the 
only  proper  way  to  a  second  reception  into  the 
bosom  or  the  church.    1*hus  we  find  tbem  unit- 
ed with  church  penance  and  confession,  where- 
by the  criminal,  purified  by  his  punishment,  was 
restored  to  the  congregation.    But  this  belief, 
these  ideas,  have  long  ance  disappeared.    Pub- 
lic opinion,  in  our  day,  brands  the  punished 
criminal  with  an  almost  indelible  disgrace,  and 
throws  him  back  with  detestation  from  its  bo- 
som.   Of  all  those  who  defend  the  suitableness 
of  pubKc  whipping,  is  there  one  who  will  take 
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Um  i^ipped  offender  into  his  serrice?  Hare 
we  not  tbeQ  created  a  class  ofPanas^  or  moral 
outlaws,  who  are  compelled  to  regard  them- 
flelves  as  at  a  continual  war  with  society  ?"* 

But  if  corporal  punishments  are  to  be  alto- 
gether abandoned,  we  must  of  course  find  a 
substitute  at  least  equally  efficacious  without 
being  disproportionately  expensive.  This 
leads  to  an  examination  of  the  so-long  ap- 

S*auded  transportation  system,  that  mistaken 
eorv  which  has  inflicted  such  serious  injury 
on  ureat  Britain  and  her  colonies  by  its 
enormous  expense,  its  tempting  laxity  or  pas- 
sionate cruelty,  for  extremes  beget  extremes, 
and  the  flood  of  deep  pollution  it  has  poured 
into  the  bosom  of  a  yotmg  world.  After  a 
calm  review  of  the  whole  case,  Prince  Oscar 
very  aaturally  concludes,  that  any  plan  of 
traa^MMtation  would  in  no  way  be  suitable  or 
advantageous  for  Sweden,  every  possible 
benefit  resulting  from  it  being  equally  to  be 
found  at  home,  and  '*it  being,  if  not  suffi- 
ciently terrible  to  those  against  whom  it  is 
directed,  only  so  much  the  more  so  to  those 
whose  taxed  incomes  must  supply  the  finan- 
cial means  which  are  so  oppressive."! 

Transportation  being  coiulemned  as  dan« 
gerous  and  dear,  the  amiable  writer  goes  on 
to  inquire  into  the  relative  values  of  the  dif- 
ferent systems  of  improved  imprisonment  now 
spreadmg  over  Europe  and  America.  The 
many  attempts  based  on  a  plan  of  classifica- 
tion are  shown  to  have  been  entire  and  neces- 
nry  failures ;  no  one  being  able  to  classify 
and  gange  the  evil  dispositions  of  an  evil 
heart,  so  that  parity  of  outward  offence  may 
herd  the  hardened  criminal  with  the  compara- 
tively untutored  novice  in  vice,  and  all  the 
consequences  of  mutual  corruption  speedily 
exhibiting  themselves  in  the  aischarged  but 
returning  prisoners.  There  remains  no  choice, 
therefore,  if  we  will  cut  down  the  monster  by 
the  roots,  but  between  the  Pftnoptio<xi  Peni- 
tentiary of  Bentham,  and  the  modified  Silent 
System  of  Auburn.  After  having  shown 
that  the  Pluladelphiasyiftem,  when  humanely 
guarded,  is  not  injunous  to  the  health,  and 
that  the  number  of  relapsed  criminals  is  far 
under  that  attendant  on  the  Auburn  plan,  we 
are  presented  with  the  following  simplified 
results  of  the  whole : — 

''That  the  Auburn  system,  by  comidetdy 
separating  the  prisoners  during  the  niffht,  and 
prohibiting  any  communication  daring  ttie  busy 
employments  of  the  day,  already  contains  an 
important  reform  upon  the  usual  prison  panish« 
meats  with  or  without  clasaificatioa. 

''That,  however,  it  gives  occasion  to  danger^ 
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008  abases;  that  the  diseiplitte  can  soariehr  hs 
kept  up  for  any  length  of  tune,  and  denuuub  s»> 
vere  and  capricious  appUcations  of  corpoial  chaa> 
tisements  which  irritate  as  well  as  degrade  the 
prisoner. 

"  That,  as  r^rds  the  erection  of  the  prison,  it 
is  less  expensive ;  unless  we  suppose  that  the 
length  of  confinement  can  be  materially  dimin* 
ished  in  consequence  of  the  puni^ment  being 
rendered  more  severe,  hi  this  latter  case»  the 
calculations  of  Dr.  Julius  show  that  the  cost  of 
building  is  as  nine  to  ten  in  ikvour  of  the  Penn- 
syivanian  system. 

"That  the  Auburn  plan  requires  a  greater 
number  of  men  as  guairdB  than  the  Pennsyl- 
vanian. 

"  That  the  &ctory  work  in  common  of  the 
former  system,  a  labour  which  is  foroed  by  oat- 
ward  means,  is  certainly  more  profitable  than 
cell  free  labour,  but  that  it  operates  less  advan- 
tageously on  the  prisoner's  inclinations  for  indds- 
try  and  his  real  ability  to  support  himself  at  a 
succeeding  period. 

"  That  tne  Fhiladelphian  system  works  out 
more  deeply  and  more  directly  the  prisoner's 
mental  improvement  That,  through  sw^rsfle^ 
tion  and  a  painful  but  beneficial  londiness»  it 
tames  his  disposition  and  ouenches  his  evil  pas- 
sions. That  It  represents  labour  as  a  desirable 
and  comforting  employment,  and  encourages 
greater  skill  in  the  workman. 

''  That  it  entirely  prevents  injurious  acquaint- 
ances and  dangerous  communications  among  the 
prisoners. 

"  Hence,  again,  we  may  draw  the  following 
conclusions  :— 

"  That  the  Philaddphian  system  ought  m  the 
first  place  to  be  made  use  of  for  the  separation  of 
those  unfortunate  beings  who  are  onlyjust  enter- 
ing on  the  path  of  crime,  fh>m  old  aiia  hardenei 
cmninals ;  for  in  this  way  alone  can  the  conta^ 

fious  interchange  of  instruction,  which  pro- 
uces  in  our  prisons  s^ch  continusJ  and  increas- 
ing corrupticm,  be  efficiently  stopped. 

"  That  this  s3rstem  is  also  exceedingly  suitable 
for  those  individuals  who  may  be  regarded  as 
capable  of  reformation,  and  who,  after  sufibring 
their  free  punishment,  will  retum  to  society. 

"  That  all  District,  County,  and  other  Deten- 
tion Buildings,  Houses  of  Oon-ection,  and  Prisons 
in  which  nudeiactofs  are  condemned  to  be  con- 
fined iot  a  term  of  yeais,  ought  to  be  provided 
with  cells  and  otherwise  oiganized  on  the  Penn- 
sylvanian  plan  of  entire  isolation. 

"  That  the  Aubum  system,  on  the  contrary, 
only  seems  applicable  as  the  improvement  of  the 
prisoner  is  despaired  of,  (lor  iastaoce,  alker  many 
relapses,  or  exposnre  lor  aaumber  of  jrears  to  tha 
deep  demoralization  of  our  present  prisons),  and 
for  those  who  are  condemned  for  a  longer  period 
than  that  for  which  the  ■solitary  system  is  r^ 
garded  as  suitable  without  injury  to  the  haaldL*^ 

Having  thus  established  the  undoubted  ex- 
cellence of  the  Solitary  System  over  that  of 
mere  silent  labour,!  which  always  eiq^oaes 

•  P.  73—76. 
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Mftlet.      F«mal0t.      Tote). 

In  1835  to  10,500         1931        12,431 
1S38      12.488        2784        15,272 
"  The  increase  of  ibis  kind  of  praooers  has 
thus  been  in  three  years, 

Males.  Feroalea.  Tot4l. 

1988  853  2841 

"  In  this  number  the  so-called  transport  pri- 
soners* have  not  been  reckoned,  but  as  this  head 
may  yet  possibly  include  persons  under  arrest 
who  have  been  several  times  repeated  in  the 
lists,  as  having  been  removed  from  one  prison 
to  another  for  further  examination,  we  wul  de- 
duct about  one-8ixth,t  which  will  then  leave  the 
following  results : — 

In  1835  10,368  persona. 

1838  12,727     " 

"  If  this  increase  of  2359  prisonera  in  three 
vearSfOr  on  the  average  7.58  percent,  annually, 
be  fdlowed  to  proceed  unchecked,  the  Swedish 
county  and  town  ffaols  would  receive  in  the 
course  of  1848  not  less  than  20,589  individuals, 
which  shows  that  in  thirteen  years  the  number 
of  prisoners  would  be  doubled. 

**  1  f  we  compare  the  number  of  criminals  with 
the  Swedish  population,  we  shall  find  the  M* 
lowing  ratio  between  the  one  and  the  other: — 
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the  unibrtmiate  penitent  to  the  reocdiectian 
and  future  designs  of  his  associates,  the  Prince 
examines  how  far  this  system  is  applicable  to 
Sweden,  and  whether  or  not  it  is  called  for 
by  the  state  of  crime  and  the  tendency  of  the 
lowest  classes  to  swamp  all  legLslative  barriers 
by  ignorant  audacious  degradation  and  brutal 
insolence.  This  subject  is  one  of  deep  im- 
portance to  those  who  have  any  regard  for 
the  great  principles  of  analysis  which  ought 
to  precede  every  important  change  in  legisla- 
tive enactment,  and  especially  to  all  who  have 
followed  the  late  dispute  between  Mr.  Laing 
and  his  adversaries  on  the  Criminal  Statistics 
of  Sweden.  Written  so  recently,  and  by  an 
author  so  well  informed  and  who  has  access 
to  every  material  afforded  by  the  private  and 
^public  archives  of  the  state,  we  cannot  doubt 
the  truth  of  the  Iscts  presented  to  us,  or  the 
justice  of  the  reasonings  deduced  therefrom. 

"  The  following  statements,  partljr  taken  from 
a  report  delivered  in  1839,  by  the  chief  inspector 
of  tne  Swedish  prison  discipline,  afford  us  seri- 
Ofus  subjects  for  contemplation. 

**  The  number  of  criminals  received  into  the 
county  gads  and  town  prisons,  amounted 

Population.  Priioners. 
In  1835    3,025,439    10,368,  ma 
1838    3.100,489    12,727 
1848    3,845,439    20,589 

*'  The  increase  of  population  is  calculated  at 
25,000  yearly,  which,  on  comparing  the  state- 
ments of  the  table  commission  for  the  last  twen- 
ty years,  would  appear  to  be  a  correct  average. 

*'  We  leam  from  the  above  that,  while  the 
population  only  advances  0.83  per  cent.,  but  the 
number  of  pnsoners  (as  the  experience  of  the 
last  three  )rears  shows  us)  7.58  per  cent,  yearly, 
the  latter  increase  in  a  proportion  nine  times 
stronger  than  the  advance  of  the  population. 

"  In  the  capital  especially,  this  fact  exhibits 
itself  with  a  real  melancholy  truth;  for  if  we 
compare  the  population   (82,625  inhabitants) 

Prisoners  for  Life. 

In  1834 561. 

1838 654,  making  +  93,  or  4.46  per  cent,  yeariy. 

Prisoners  amdemned  to  a  certain  Period  of  Labour* 

In  1834 556. 

1835 745,  making  +  189,  or  &45  per  cenU  yeariy. 

Pioneers, 

In  1834 307. 

^  1838 307. 

**  Pioneers  remaining  in  the  county  gads  in  1838,  for  want  of  room  in  Carisborg,  103. 

Prisoners  candenoMd  to  an  indefinite  Period  of  Labour. 
In  1834 1523. 

«  T     jj.  .       ^^ ^®^»  o»^»°g  +  176»  or  2.89  per  cent,  yearly. 

"In  addition  to  the  above,  144  prisoners  were  still  in  the  county  gads  in  1838,  for  want  of  nxm 
m  the  houses  of  correction. 

Prisoners  on  Confession. 

In  1834 12. 

1838 13. 

**  Total  amoont  of  the  above-mentioned  prisoners, 

In  1834 2959. 

1838 3665,  making  +  703,  or  5.95  percent,  yearly. 

•  '*  Nsm«ly,  soeh  am  have  been  leeeived  into  the  I     t  We  cannot  help  thinking  thie  very  seriooi  4i- 
ooao^rgada  on  their  line  of  mate,  when  under    minuiion  far  too  graat,  eipeciaUy  as  the  tnnsport 
tiaanoit,  and  thus  onght  only  to  be  registered  at )  prieeneri  were  not  ineluded  in  the  total  number, 
one  plaee.**  1 


1  in  291»a34  per  cent. 
"    243=0.41        " 
"    162=0.62        " 

with  the  number  of  the  prisoners,  we  shall  find 

In  1835        2611  prisoners,  or  1  in  31.65. 

"  1836        3135       "         or  1  •»  26.36. 

"  1837        4285        «        or  1  "  19J». 

"  1838        5404        «         or  1  *•  15.29. 
"  This  shows  us  that  the  number  of  prisoners 
in  the  capital  has  been  more  than  doubled  in 
the  three  years  which  have  elapsed  from  1835 
to  183a 

"If  we  examine  separatelv  the  increase 
among  the  prisoners  conoemnea  to  bard  labour, 
and  the  inmates  of  the  houses  of  correction,  we 
shall  find  the  following  results : — 
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**  If  we  add  this  number  (3666)  to  Uiat  of  the .  therefore  to  protect  end  eneoistge  tmde,  eonn 

?ri80Ders  in  the  county  flaols,  the  let  of  January, '  merce  and  navigation,  and  this  not  so  much  as  a 
839j  (2016,)  we  shall  have  a  sum  of  5681, '  guardian,  but  rather  like  an  attentive  and  en- 
or  1  in  every  546  souls,  (the  number  of  inhabi^ .  Dghtened  physician,  who  knows  when  and  how 
ants  being.reckoned  at  3,100,439).  |  to  do  away  with  whatever  hinders  the  free  and 

**  In  the  same  proportion  as  the  number  of  powerful  development  of  the  natural  tenden- 


pnaoneis,  the  amount  of  expense  has  also  in- 
creased. 

"  The  payments  were 

In  1824  153,934  R.  P.  Banco. 

1829  270,390        « 

1837  464,478        " 
^  But  besides  these  sums,  the  expenses  for  the 

criminal  department  of  the  city  of  Stockholm 
reached 
In  1834  to  6,769  R.  D.  Banco. 

1838  11,364        " 
1839,  first  half-year,  9,485        '* 

'<  In  these  sums  are  not  included  either  the 
allowances  from  the  general  building  grant,  or 
the  several  payments  mnt^  by  the  diet,  or  the 
separate  payments  of  the  towns  for  the  prisoners 
confined  m  their  gaols. 

'*  If  hereto  we  add  the  number  of  days'  labour 
entirely  lost — amounting  in  the  houses  of  cor- 
rection alone,  where  oDportunities  of  work  are 
notwithstanding  provided  on  a  tolerably  large 
scale,  to  110,000,  only  in  the  year  1838^we 
shall  easily  perceive  how  exorbitant  these  pay- 
ments are,  and  how  they  annually  increase  with 
an  increasing  list  of  criminals. 

"  This  picture,  which  faithfully  represents  a 
state  of  things  as  sorrowful  to  the  humane  as  it 
is  dangerous  to  the  calm  and  contentment  of  so- 
ciety, proves  most  unequivocally  the  very  press- 
ing necessity  of  attempting  to  uproot  this  terrible 
evil  by  powerful  and  extensive  measures,  before 
its  destructive  plague  reaches  the  vital  principle 
of  civil  organization.  In  the  first  chapter  of  tnis 
work,  I  stated  the  subjects  which  ought  to  be 
investigated  in  relation  hereto.  The  want  of 
more  general  education  occupies  the  very  first 
place,  and  the  smrest  method  of  advancing  this 
national  concernment  is,  the  establishment  of 
popular  schools  which  shall  teach  not  merely  a 
certain  amount  of  worldly  knowledge,  but  also 
a  deep  and  true  religious  feeling.  Without  this 
harmonious  devdopment  of  understanding  and 
of  feeling,  the  reaoing  of  a  catechism  will  dege- 
nerate into  an  empty  and  meaninf^less  act  of 
memory,  and  practical  knowledge  will  be  easily 
degraded  into  a  dangerous  tool  for  corrupt  pm^ 
poses.  Education,  which  is  always  the  greatest 
oalaneer  of  prejudice  and  suspicion,  is  a  candilio 
«tiM  giid  non  for  the  possibility  of  more  generally 
spreading  principles  of  rational  agriculture,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  has  a  very  great  influence 
upon  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of  do- 
mestic arts  and  home  employment 

*'  Let  us  never  forget  that  1200,  or  about  the 
half,  of  our  parishes  are  still  destitute  of  schods, 
and  that  parental  care— which  in  Sweden  has 
long  been  the  only  means,  and  will  long  be  an 
important  one,  of  ]K>pu]ar  education — in  our 
days  requires  the  assistance  of  the  school  to  pre- 
serve its  influence  and  its  sanctity. 

*'  Biit  if  it  is  a  truth  no  one  will  denj",  that 
imcultivated  savage  ignorance  is  the  chiefsource 
of  crime,  we  must  mso  admit  that  it  is  oflen 
caused  by  misery  and  want.     Society  ought) 


cies.  This  should  exhibit  itself  less  in  a  severe- 
ly  juridical  examination  of  the  poesibilily  any  one 
may  have  of  obtaining  his  support,  than  in  ac- 
tively procuring  him  new  and  widened  paths  for 
that  purpose. 

*'  An  improved  municipal  system,  and  an  im- 
proved poor  law,  are  also  amouff  those  measures 
which  are  imperatively  called  for  to  enable  im, 
with  any  hope  of  success,  to  put  a  limit  to  the 
increasing  poverty  and  demoralization  which 
surround  us.  It  is  oolj  by  these  energetic  and 
united  means  that  soaety  can  heal  the  evil  at 
its  very  root."  ♦ 


But  our  space  forbids  us  to  extract  more 
largely  from  these  interesting  pages,  interest- 
ing in  themselyes  and  for  their  own  sake,  and 
not  less  so  as  showing  the  sentiments  of  the 
future  sovereign  of  two  united  nations.  Sure- 
ly some  one  will  favour  the  English  public 
with  a  translation  of  the  whole  work. 

The  expense  of  erecting  prisons  on  the  so- 
litary system,  where  required,  and  of  modify- 
ing those  already  in  existence,  after  the.  Au- 
burn system,  so  as  to  ensure  an  efficient  and 
moral  control  over  the  whole  body  of  Swedish 
criminals,  the  Prince  estimates  at  2,777,820 
R.  D.  Banco,  or  about  231,485/.  sterling. 
Thu  is  certainly  a  large  smn,  but  our  author 
proves  that,  if  things  are  allowed  to  remain 
on  their  present  footine,  this  sum  will  be  paid 
in  a  very  few  years  without  any  improvement 
in  those  schools  of  crime,  the  existing  prisons, 
and  that  a  change  of  system  would  allow  a 
material  diminution  of  the  periods  of  impri* 
sonment,  so  as  to  cut  off  a  large  share  of  the 
present  outlay  for  the  support  of  the  prison- 
ers in  the  public  gaols.  He  also  recommends 
the  gradual  introduction  of  the  Philadelphian 
system,  so  as  to  learn  by  experience  what  ad- 
vantages it  may  possess,  and  lessen  the  expense 
attendmg  its  adoption. 

The  whole  subject  is  exemplified  in  all  its 
details.  We  have  drawings  of  plans,  esti- 
mates, calculations,  explanations,  &c.,  on 
every  point.  At  the  same  time,  a  due  regard 
is  paid  to  the  claims  of  Swedish  peculiarities. 
The  book  is  national,  and  this  is  not  the  least 
of  its  merits. 

Notwithstanding  the  gratification  which  its 
perusal  has  aflorded  us^  however,  we  cannot 
but  remark  one  or  two  onusrions  which  we 
would  willingly  see  supplied  in  a  third  edi- 
tion. Nothing  is  said  as  to  the  treatment  or 
classification  of  political  prisoners.    Now  if 
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by  ^10  Mlenee  tt  is  meont-^y  the  ttld  of  a 
alwedillh  "jury,"  as  lucus  a  non  /trewirfd— 
quietly  to  hand  over  a  political  opponent  or 
unruly  oppositionist,  or  hated  man  of  letters, 
to  Uie  tenaer  mercies  and  intolerable  sufier- 
lagi  of  solitaiy  imprisonment,  in  a  cell  9  fed 
by  5  <if  for  one  year),  or  13  feet  by  9  (if  for 
more  than  one  year),  vnth  one  or  two  hours' 
exercise  per  week  in  a  small  yard,  and  with' 
<mt  any  other  alleviation  than  *'  work  "  if  re- 
quested, two  or  three  "relidous  books,"  and 
the  "consolations"  of  the  "onicial  chaplain,"  * 
too  (^en  merdy  a  sneaking,  spying,  tale* 
bearing  informer, — friends  and  relatives  being 
all  prohibited  entrance,t-^then  we  say  such 
a  law  would  suit  the  purpose  of  modem  state- 
prosecutors  equally  as  well  as  the  "  wells"  of 
V  enice  or  the  "  fortresses"  of  Austria,  without 
the  odium  of  either  the  one  or  the  other ! 

We  also  find  nothing  added  in  defence  of 
the  right  of  the  unconvicted  prisoner,  to  eve- 
ry comfort  and  privilege  consistent  with  the 
nfe  keeping  of  his  person.  Solitary  confine- 
ment, in  his  case,  we  would  higmy  recom- 
mend \  it  preserves  him  from  the  contamina- 
tion of  gaol  acquaintances,  and  afibrds  him 
leisure  for  repose  and  instruction;  but  it 
should  always  be  understood  that  the  prisoner 
is  innocent  until  he  is  proved  to  be  guilty ; 
and  as  such  his  friends  should  have  free  ac- 
cess to  him,  under  proper  regulations,  and 
the  indulgence  of  air  and  exercise,  books  and 
writings,  should  never  be  denied  him. 

This  subject  of  the  exclusion  of  friends  is 
one  which  has  been  too  much  overlodced. 
Why  should  we  endeavour  to  make  the  prison 
as  painful,  as  torturing  as  posnble,  without 
the  infliction  of  physical  thumb-screws,  pul- 
lies,  and  Spanish  boots  %  Is  the  great  end 
for  which  we  say  we  institute  solitaiy  cells, — 
the  awakening  of  moral  feelings  ana  the  res- 
toration of  its  prq)er  tone  of  innocence  to 
the  corrupted  heart — to  be  accomplished  by 
forbidding  the  unfortunate  prisoner  ever  to  see 
or  hear  the  endearing  associations  of  father, 
mother,  wife  and  child :  or  do  not  the  tender, 
and  melting;,  and  purifying  ideps  these  visits 
would  excite,  aid  the  other  appliances  and 
connections  with  humanity,  and  a  higher 
principle  inculcated  by  the  ministry  of  God 


*  It  gives  U8  pleMure  to  ubeerve,  that  Prince  Os. 
ear  severely  blames  the  present  neglect  of  prisons 
by  the  public,  and  the  turning  over  of  the  important 
dotiee  ooeurrh^f  there  to  a  state  fonctioaary,  and 
then  washing  our  hands  of  the  wholo  business. 
The  chaplain  bo  keeps  as  a  necessary  officer,  but  he 
orgos  the  Christian  citizen-philanthropist  to  lose  no 
opportonity  of  pertonaUy  visiting  the  poor  man's 
prison,  and  of  administering  to  his  sick  soul  and 
broken  fortunes. 

t  The  above  are  a  part  of  the  Prince's  propoeed 
sizes  and  rsgulations  fo/  hii  new  prisons. 


aftd  his  medical  attendant  1  Of  a  verity,  we 
are  too  inhuman  in  oar  projects ;  too  refined 
in  our  exclusions  of  natural  instinct  from  the 
prison-house.  Instead  of  barring  the  cell  in- 
mate from  sunbeams*  and  from  society,  we 
would  plant  a  wide  garden-pk)t  widi  trees,  fitt- 
ed with  singine  bird8,and  pretty  harmless  flow* 
ers ;  we  would  let  him  bask  in  the  golden  ray 
and  feast  his  eye  on  the  shooting  leaf;  his 
wife  should  not  be  far  fit>m  him,  bis  child 
should  once  more  climb  upon  his  knee  $  Grod, 
man,  nature,  grace,  solitude,  society,  and  ju4g- 
ments  mixed  with  mercy,  should  all  call  him 
back  to  innocence  and  purity,  and  then  we 
might  hear  at  last  that  gaol  reformations  ware 
notf  Utopian! 

Before  we  conclude,  we  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  our  giatitude  to  Prince 
Oscar  for  the  general  tone  of  real  humanity 
pervading  his  pages.  He  demands,  for  in- 
stance, that  mother  and  child  shall  never  be 
separated ;  that  tiie  prison  fare  shall  not  be 
a  starvation  torture ;  that  the  prisoner's  earn- 
ings shall  not  all  be  swallowed  up  to  reim- 
burse the  state ;  that  efforts  shall  be  widely 
and  zealously  naade  by  local  committees  and 
general  inspectors  to  provide  honest  employ* 
ment  for  the  dischai^ed  victim  of  crime,  pov- 
erty or  ignorance ;  and  that,  above  all,  educa- 
tion, poor  relief  and  Christian  love,  shall  en- 
deavour to  prevent,  rather  than  to  punish, 
breaches  of  the  law.  Sentiments  such  aa 
these  do  Prince  Oscar  honour;  they  will 
flourish  when  thrones  are  forgotten  and  empty 
titles  shall  be  no  more.  Thejr  will  smooth 
the  pillow  of  disease  and  death  in  this  world, 
and  will  "go  before"  to  brighter  realms,  to 
welcome  him  to  laurels  which  will  never 
fade,  to  a  crown  which  shall  nev^  be  removed 
fit)m  the  immortal  temples  it  wreaAea  and 
enfolds.  "I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  me 5  I 
was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me !" 

To  Mr.  Kelly,  the  proposer  of  the  abolish- 
ment of  capital  punishment  altogether;  to  Sir 
Hesketh  Fleetwood,  the  elegant  advocate  of 
Victor  Hugo's  notions  on  Siis  sabject,  on 
which  we  have  adverted  in  F.  Q.  R.  Wo.  W, 
and  to  all  other  abolitionists,  we  rccomm«id 
a  careful  perusal  of  Prince  Oscar's  book,  since 
they  are  bound  to  make  out  a  system  of  equal 
efficiency  and  moral  restraint  with  the  one 
they  seek  to  demolish. 


•  Wo  have  seen  in  several  of  the  newlj  erected 
more  or  less  solitary  confinement  prisons  of  Eng. 
land  and  Scotland,  that  the  cell  windows  are  so 
constructed  as  to  admit  a  little  light  but  to  exclude 
the  sun  !  We  will  not  characterize  as  we  ought 
this  cruel  detail  of  a  cruel  system  in  a  Christian 
land  ! 

t  All  parties  agree  that,  «Ten  in  the  new  ceO- 
gaols,  ptrtial  nfoim  it  imtber  the  nralt  of  t«iffor  at 
of  pmdence  than  of  conviction. 
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Aat.  IV.-— 1.  Gniiia  iMT  B4m0fimy  t  ^er-.  people  moyt  W  laea  ane  duigr  pimuaw  to  be 


ture  per  i  fatuiuUi,foglio  mtnmtalB^  c««i< 

ftihuo  da  SaffaeUo  Lamhnttchim.    Na  I 

—60.    Florence.     1836—1814. 
2.  LetturtPopolari^fogliosettimanaltypu^ 

licato  a  Torino.     1837—1841. 
8.  Saggio  di  Racconii^  offerio  at   giovan- 

eiri  Ualiani  da  Fietro  Tbouar.    Firepze« 

1841. 

**  Nowhere  does  the  plant  man  grow  so  well 
as  in  Italy,"  was  the  quaint  but  pithy  remark 
of  Alfieri,  who  of  all  writers  ought  to  be  the 
least  liable  to  the  charge  of  patriotic  par- 
tiality, if,  at  least,  we  are  to  believe  that  he 
was  sincere  in  his  assertion,  *'  that  Asti  was 
lids  birth-place,  but  he  looked  on  the  whole 
world  as  his  country." 

That  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  Italian  pen- 
insula is  highly  favourable  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  all  physical,  moral  and  intel- 
lectual faculties  of  Uie  human  race,  as  to  every 
other  kind  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  it 
would  be  as  idle  and  useless  to  attempt  to 
demonstrate  as  it  would  be  difficult  and  un- 
just to  gainsay. 

We  need  not  go  far  back  in  the  past  and 

ascend  to  the  happier  eras  of  Roman  and 

medieval  greatness,  when  the  high  training  of 

military  discipline,  or  the  spirit  of  commercial 

enterprise,  called  into  action  the  ener^es  of 

that  gifted  nation  ;  we  have  only  to  visit  the 

most  obscure  suburbs  of  the  Trastevere  at 

Rome,  the  Molo  at  Naples,  and  the  Porto- 
Franco  at  Genoa,  or  otherwise  to  ramble 

along  the  whole  range  of  the  Apennines, 

or  through  the  vallies  of  Brescia  and  Bergamo, 

to  feel  convinced  that  nature  is  still  true  to 

herself,  and  that  individually  the  plant  man 

springs  from  that  genial  ground  as  robust, 

sound  and  healthful,  and  is  as  susceptible  oif 

attaining  the  highest  degree  of  mental  and  j  whose  mortal  part  alone  is  liable  to  the  im- 


frewiQ^:  that  education  10  the  fiiit,  the  ttirail, 
the  most  efficient  and  radical,  ae  well  as  the 
Goly  legitimate  revolution.  Hence  thia yrctd 
— ^qc^tioQ — which  has  of  late  given  rise  to 
so  many  wild  and  vague  speculations,  oa 
which  honest  men  of  all  creeds,  sects  and 
parties  seem  equally  to  place  implicit  rd^ 
ance,  but  to  wluch  all  of  them  are  apt  to  give 
such  strange,  such  widely  different  interpreter 
tions,  has  made  its  way  and  created  its  wont- 
ed fennenteven  in  Italy :  and  surely  there  is 
no  country  in  the  world  so  utterly  in  want  of 
the  redeeming  influence  of  that  most  powerful 
social  engine,  or  one  in  which  its  application 
is  likely  to  be  attended  with  more  immediate 
and  luminous  results.  The  most  fertile  field 
can  best  remrd  the  toils  of  the  hosbandmaD. 

To  doubt  the  influence  of  education  would 
be  to  call  in  question  the  infinite  perfectibili- 
ty, and,  therefore,  the  divine  origin  of  the 
human  mind.  And  we  do  not,  £>r  a  moment, 
admit  that  any  honest  man  will  conscieD- 
tiously  oppose  or  discountenance  the  efibrts 
of  those  who  ardently  and  zealously,  though 
sometimes  rather  too  sanguinely  and  indis- 
criminately, labour  at  the  propagation  of 
popular  instruction. 

Education — ^that  most  irresistible  of  moral 
agents,  whose  ascendency  can  be  equally  ex- 
tended over  all  created  thing*,  that  Onpheus* 
lyre  which  dragged  stones  and  trees  after  ite 
charmed  strains,  that  indefittigabl^  virtue 
which 


'' homini  docuit  paiere  leones,'* 

which  gave  the  English  horse  so  decided  a  su- 
periority even  over  the  native  Arabian  breed, 
cannot  lose  its  redeeming  powers  when  turned 
to  the  improvement  of  that  sovereign  being. 


bodily  perfection,  as  when  fostered  by  the 
blessed  air  of  liberty,  and  cheered  and  warned 
by  the  sacred  sunbeams  of  religion,  glory  and 
patriotism. 

The  comparative  barrenness  and  deteriora- 
tion of  that  privileged  garden  is  consequent- 
ly attributable  only  to  one  obvious  reason — 
the  want  or  the  inopportunity  of  culture. 

Education  is  all  that  constitutes  the  wide 
difference  between  a  free  citizen  of  the  Ro- 
man commonwealth,  and  the  ragged,  priest- 
ridden,  brutified  Lazzarone,  whose  very  wor- 
ship u  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God. 

Hence  the  necessity  of  preparmg  the  lowest 
classes  for  those  political  vicissitudes  w4)ich 
may  eventually  rescue  their  country  from  its 
civil  and  religious  thraldom,  is  universally 
felt  among  those  Italian  patriots  who  most 
earnestly  labour  at  the  promotion  of  their 
national  cause.    Every  one  feels  that  their 


perfections  and  infirmities  of  this  perishable 
world. 

Man  is  essentially  the  most  docile  of  beings ; 
he  is  equal  to  any  station  to  which  he  is  pro- 
perly trained ;  who  doubts  it  1  but  these  uni- 
veradly-acknowledged  and  long-hackneyed 
truisms  which  sound  so  fair  and  irrefutable  in 
theory,  cannot  equally  stand  the  test  of  prac- 
tical experiment 

Education  has  hitherto  been  considered 
only  in  the  abstract,  as  if  the  whole  social 
order  could  be  made  subservient  to  its  Uto 

Eian  views ;  as  if,  according  to  the  ideas  of 
•ycurgus  and  St.  Simon,  the  political  edifice 
could  be  based  on  the  fundamental  discipline 
of  the  school. 

But  the  main  object  of  education  should  be 
to  fit  man  for  life.  It  ought  to  instil  into  the 
youth^s  mind  that  there  is  a  society  already 
in  existence,  in  which  he  is  to  fiU  a  p]acei 
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in  which  he  will  hare  daties  to  perfbmi,      The  continental  nations,  with  the  excep- 
burdahips  and  storms  to  endure,    it  ought  tion  perhaps  of  heroic  Greece  and  medieval 


to  teach  man  to  know  himsd^  to  resign  and 
reconcile  him  to  his  lot;  to  recognize  and 
adore  the  hand  of  Providence,  even  in  those 
social  arrangements  which  might  strike  him 
as  unjust  and  arbitrary ;  to  lift  him  above  the 
petty  miseries  of  life,  not  only  by  a  firm  but 
by  an  active  belief  in  another  and  a  better 
world. 

Religion  is  the  foundation  of  all  education. 
But  we  know  of  no  establishment,  either  in 
Italy  or  elsewhere,  where  instructi(m  is  based 
on  such  holy  principles.  We  know  of  no 
school,  however  humble,  in  which  the 
hope  oi  worldly  preferment  is  not  held  up 

the  reward  of   diligence  and  persever* 


the  great  leveller  which  is  to  raise  the  low 
bcNn  and  indigent  on  a  par  with  the  minion 
of  fortune. 

Hence  the  most  immediate  effect  of  edu- 
cation has  been  hitherto  only  to  bring  up  a 
restless,  anxious  generation,  tortured  by  the 
cravings  of  inordinate  ambition,  maddened 
by  rare  eaamiples  of  individual,  exceptional 
success;  fretting,  wrestling,  elbowing  each 
other  with  a  wrathful  emulation ;  most  apt, 
no  doubt,  to  give  the  whole  social  order  a 
rapid  onward  impulse,  but  no  less  tending 
to  drive  contentment  from  the  fyice  of  the 
civilized  world.  This  state  of  feverish  ac- 
tivity, which  allows  no  man  to  rest  quietly 
under  his  father's  roo^  which  causes  all 
human  felicity  to  consist  in  the  ascent  of  a 
few  steps  in  that  scale  which  rises  as  we 
climb,  can,  however,  be  turned  to  more  prac- 
tical objects  and  prove  less  pernicious  to  the 
social  order  in  those  countries  which  by  their 
peculiar  situation  afford  a  more  ample  sphere 
of  action.  In  England  and  America,  for 
instance,  there  is  less  want  of  elbow-room 
than  in  many  of  the  continental  countries. 
America  has  a  continent,  England  a  world  to 
colonize.  On  the  back-ground  of  civilisa- 
tion there  opens  before  the  Briton  and 
American  a  wide  region  of  swamps  and 
forests,  of  islands  and  peninsulas,  a  refoge  for 
the  outcasts  of  society.  As  long  as  Van 
Diemen's  Land  has  coasts  to  settle  on ;  as 
long  as  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  has 
marshes  to  drain  and  woodlands  to  clear,  a 
rich  soil  and  a  blessed  climate  to  rebuild 
broken  fortunes  and  soothe  disappointment, 
these  two  countries  will  proceed  with  unin« 
terrupted  prosperity ;  as  long  as  they  are  in 
possession  of  such  extensive  and  immediate 
means  of  getting  rid  of  all  corrupting  ele- 
ments, corruption  cannot  strike  deep  roots. 


Italy,  have  never  well  tmderstood  this  system 
of  colonizati(Mi,  on  which^  however,  more 
than  on  any  constitutional  providence,  lies 
the  secret  source  of  social  security.  They 
never  learnt,  as  the  Britons,  to  carry  their 
country  along  with  them,  to  bid  their  homes 
a  lasting  farewell  without  looking  back  or 
repining.  The  Briton  is  the  true  cosmopo- 
lite. He  is,  as  it  has  been  cleverly  observed, 
proud  of  his  country,  as  of  something  that 
belongs  to  him,  that  is  part  of  him,  and 
that  follows  him  from  pole  to  pole.  His 
rights,  his  inalienable  franchises  are  his 
countoy :  and  wherever  there  be  liberty,  he 
can  feel    equally    at    home.      Before   the 


ance,  in  which  study  is  not  considered  as  second  generation  he  -  considers  himself  as 


separate  from  the  father-land  he  sprang 
from.  He  forgets  it,  abjures  it,  throws  off 
its  allegiance  and  wars  against  it,  whenever 
its  claims  interfere  with  his  own  interests. 
At  home  and  abroad  the  Briton  is  the  reascm- 
able  being  par  excellence.  Patriotism  with 
him  is  never  mingled  with  the  alloy  of  local 
predilections.  The  dread  of  penurv  is 
stronger  in  him  than  home-sickness.  With 
him  ''  Patria  est  ubicumque  est  bene."  Dis- 
appointed in  one  branch  of  industry,  he 
calmly  turns  to  another ;  crossed  by  fortune 
at  home,  he  resignedly  migrates  to  new  cli- 
mates. The  sun  shines  elsewhere  as  w^U — 
av,  and  somewhat  better  too,  than  in  dear  old 
Eneland. 

fiut  fancy  for  a  moment  these  islands  de- 
prived of  their  safety-valve  of  periodical 
emigration.  Suppose  that,  out  of  natural 
but  narrowminded  fondness,  the  thousands 
of  pilgrims  that  embark  every  year  for  the 
Canadas  or  New  South  Wales,  should  ob- 
stinately cling  to  the  soil,  and  claim  their 
rights  to  drag  on  their  life  of  abjectness  on 
the  step-mother  land  which  gave  them  birth, 
and  refuses  them  sustenance — ^that  all  the 
surplus  population  should  be  turned  loose 
and  hang  on  society ! 

Such  is,  however,  the  case  all  over  the 
continent.  Southern  people  especially 
never  well  understood,  nor  can  be  made  to 
understand,  the  blessmgs  of  emigration. 
The  Spaniards  laid  waste  a  whole  world 
and  exhausted  themselves  in  a  work  of 
destruction.  The  French  are  undergoing  the 
severest  sacrifices  to  subdue  a  colony  which 
they  will  never  be  able  to  turn  to  any  pro- 
fitable account.  But  Italy  has  not  even 
an  African  colony,  wherein  to  dispose  of 
its  hundreds  of  thousands  of  adventurers 
every  year.    The  Italians  are  too  fatally  in 


Civil  and  religious  passions  may  ruffle  the  love  with  their  countrjr  to  be  induced,  even 


surface,  but  the  waters  are  too  shallow  to  be  by  utter  distress,  to  emigrate.    They  are  the 


much  troubled  by  storms. 


least  migratory,  therefore  it  must  ne  feared 
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tlie  iDost  itstiooacy  noe  ia.  Etuope.    Exp»>  I  uaambiltoiis  -  lo  hftve  Mj  inteiest  to 
triatioA  is  foe  th^cB  always  exile;  aod  tkls  hiia.    He  is  sober  aad  frugal,  thankr  to  hit 


word  is  stilL  in  that  couatry  associated  with 
aU  the  bomoFB  it  had  under  the  Somaii 
empire,  whea  the  outcast  bad  to  choose  be- 
tween the  steppes  of  Scythia  and  the  deserts 
of  Lybia. 

Hence,  of  all  civiUzed  countries,  Italy  is 
under  the  most  ui^gent  necessity  of  relying 
on  its  own  resources.  These  are  indeed 
inexhaustible ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  tWQrand-twenty  millions  of  peo* 
pie  cannot  liye  at-  their  ease  in  n  cQun* 
try  where  in  happier  ages  a.  p<^^ation 
three  tifOies  larger  has  been  known  to 
thrive. 

Were  we  e^ea  to  admit  that  home-aick- 
aesB  is  for  an  Italian  -an  incurable  complaint, 
that  education  and  opportune  pnTvisions 
could  not  wean  from  that  fascinating  countcy 
a  few  of  its  spoiled  children,  that  they  might 
make  room  for  ^^  their  betters,"  as  it  is  d^e 
in  happy  old  England ;  or  were  it  even  to  be 
taken  for  g^^nted  that  such  a  measure  would 
be  no  more  advisable  than  it  is  practicablei 
what  else  then  should  he  inculcated  among 
tbe  first  principles  of  education  into  the 
mind  of  the  Italian  people,  but  that  thein  is 
the  true  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honeys 
that  it  never  did,  never  could,  pn>ve  ungrate- 
Mi  to  the  cares  bestowed  upon  it  by  its  cul- 
tivators; that  penuiy  and  distress  can  only 
arise  from  their  indolence  and  unthriAioess; 
that  the  apparent  barrenness  of  some  of  its 

districts  is  only  owing  to  n^ect  or  misman- 1  ideas  of  mankind.  His  humhle  calling  must 
agement,  but  that  their  own  rich,  luxurioiiip,  i  be  revered  and  bonouxed ;  be  moat  be  made 
bountiful  land,  will  always  be  sufficient  to  proiid  and  lond  of  the  share  he  lias  m  the 
them  and  to  aU  that  may  spring  from  them ; '  public  welftre  y  he  must  feel  that  althou^ 
that    theirs   is    the   home-field    in   which, !  there  may  be  higher  and  prouder  stations  in 
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poverty,  to^  the  enfeebling  influence  -of  cli* 
ante ;  he  is,  at  least  in  Lombardy  and  Tua- 
cany,  laborious  and  dilig^it,  in  consequenae 
of  tibe  .reward  that,  owing  to  the  ILbecat 
system  of  mezzadrutj  is  sure  to  attend  hm 
work ;  but  he  is  ignorant  beyond  all  human 
conception.  He  is  «  creature  of  habit  4  a 
ploughing,  reaping,  threshing  .machine,  and^ 
as  such,  jealous  and  imstivfltlul  of  ewerf 
roecha&ical  innovation,  which,  bv  endeavour* 
ing  ta  alleviate,  mighty  he  ai^Nrehends,  supw* 
sede  the  neoe^ity  of  hb  incemnt  material 
ejGertioDs :  be  opposes  his  force  of  inertia  to 
all  personal  or  technical  impvovement ;  he 
clings  with  a  superstitious  pertinacity  to  4he 
picturesque,  perhaps^  but  clumsy  and  vixy 
wieldy  instrumenls,  and  to  the  oid«6shioiied 
systems  of  husbandry  >  illustrated  by  CSolu- 
mella  and  Virgil.  A  being^in  short,  not 
many  degrees  above  the  dumb  and  tatdy 
brute,  the  sharer  of  his  toil. 

That  such  a  degraded  race  and  their 
humble  emploj^ment  dioukl  be  looked  upon 
with  no  bettef  feeling  than  eOmmiseratioB 
we  can  easily  underfill,  and  we  may  aba 
reae^y  believe  that  the  humanity  of  gene^ 
rous  souk  may  have  been  prompted  to  raiaa 
so  large,  so  useful  and.  important  a  class  from 
their  helpless  state  of  actual  serfage  and 
helotism. 

But  the  education  of  the  labaurer  must  be 
e&cted  by  a  univenal  revolntion  in  the 


according  to  that  dying  father's  golden 
advice,  they  are  to  dig,  and  dig  incessantly, 
sure  that  their  treasure  lies  buried  therein  1 . 

Education  ia.  Italy  should,  then,  have  an 
essentially  agricultural  tendency. 

Now  nowhere  is  that  first  and  noblest  of 
arts,  agriculture,  held  in  more  utter  contempt 
than  in  the  country  of  Fabricius  and  Cincin* 
Datus — those  dictator-husbendmen.  The 
Bon-residence  of  landed  proprietor  on  their 
estates,  the  imperfect  state  of  the  roads,  the 
unfrequency  and  slowness  of  Qommercial 
communications,  contribute  to  keep  the 
Italian  peasant  in  a  state  of  nearly  absolute 
isolation*  Like  the  oaks  and  elms  of  his 
field,  he  is  rooted  to  the  spot  whei:e  he  grew. 
He  is  generally  honest  and  guileless,  because 
be  is  trained  up  in  what  is  there  called  the 
^fholy  Dear  of  God," — beomiae  his  parish 
priest,  different  from  the  pampered  prelate  in 
town,  is  himself  too  surtless  and  priinitive  to 
have  any  power,  and  too  undesigning  or 
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Hk,  his  own  is  not  'Only  far  from  being 
despised  or  abject,  but  is,  on  the  contrary, 
the  one  that  is  most  conducive  to  healthy 
contentment  and  innocence^  as  well  as  one 
of  paramount,  of  vital  inuportanceu  The  first 
object  of  education,  in  Italy  at  least,  riiould 
be  to  make  every  man  satisfied  with  lips  lot. 
But  with  tbe  exception  of  a  lew  privato 
institutkms,  auch  as  the  agricultural  school  at 
Meleto^  and  the  so-callad  technical  schools  ot 
Lombardy,  the  object  of  all  philanthiDpic 
establishments  directed  to  impove  the  mini 
and  intellectoal  condition  of  the  peasantry 
and  of  all  the  labouring  classes,  seems  rather 
to  subtract  a  few  individuals  firom  the 
common  share  of  misery  and  ignoranoe'  of 
their  feUow  laboureiv .  than  to  attempt  a 
general  referm  of  the  whole  cast 

.  «*  Study,  my  aon"— says  the  aged  husband* 
man,  who  has  begun  to  taste  of  the  tre^  of 
tbe  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  uid  who 
judges^  things  ao<^tdiag  to  the  estuqate  of 
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worldly  wifdom.  •' Work  uhI  endim.  Yet 
one  year  or  two  of  ftgging  and  perseverance, 
and  thou  wilt  fling  sickle  and  spedc?  lor  ever 
iiNNil  thee,  thou  wilt  throw  off  this  coarse 
jaokH  fiom  itty  shoulders  and  don  a  doctor's 
gown  or  a  clergyman's  surplice.  Look  about 
thee,  my  son,  who  was  our  contte  but  a 
ftnnei's  boyl  I  saw  him  with  mv  own 
eves  a  poor  cripple,  crawling  after  his  lither's 
pigSb  What  was  oar  pnetor  't  why,  a  coach* 
Bttn's  lad  whom  his  master  through  charity 
ssnt  to  a  law  school  at  Pisa,  and  now,  thou 
seest,  he  keeps  coach  and  coachmen  himself 
and  fkres  like  a  lord.  Study)  my  son ;  thon 
art  a  smart  and  clever  lad,  as  your  school* 
master  said  when  I  brought  him  the  fat  goose 
at  Christmas.  WhSe  thy  father  lives,  were 
it  to  cost  me  my  last  mouthful  of  bread,  thou 
shalt  lack  nothing  in  the  world.  Perhaps  I 
shidi  not  live  to  see  it,  but  the  thought  of 
having  withdrawn  thee  from  the  hardships  of 
this  wretched  life  will  fellow  me  to  mv 
crave  and  lighten  the  earth  on  my  bones.^' 
fi  is  thus  that  the  dawn  of  civilisation  breaks 
on  the  peaceful  slave  of  the  soil.  It  is  thus 
that  to  the  idea  of  mental  emancipation  he 
always  associates  a  vain  aspiration  ailer 
worldly  advancement  Selfishness  assumes 
the  saored  character  of  paternal  tenderness, 
and  affection  lends  its  sanction  to  the  most 
dej^orable  fllusion. 

From  the  lowest  to  the  highest  ranks  of 
society,  this  fatal  restlessness  conspires  against 
the  peace  and  serenity  of  men  s  minds,  and 
ka  influence  is  the  more  universally  and  irre- 
sistibly fe^  the  greater  the  result  of  that  fio- 
titious^«taite  of  mental  improvement,  which  is 
universally  mistaken  fi)r  education.  Thus 
the  poor,  i^<»ant  husbandman  may  perhaps 
covet  for  his  son  no  higher  preferment  than  a 
humble  place  among  the  pampered  m^oiials 
of  his  landlord's  household,  and  the  footman 
or  butler  perhaps  aspires  no  higher  than  to 
have  his  son  ispprenticed  to  a  woollen  dra- 
pel's  shop,  but  the  shopkeeper's  cleric  is  sure 
to  send  his  son  to  the  univerrity ;  so  that  after 
two  <»  three  generations,  at  the  most,  by  a 
regular  gradation,  if  not  by  a  sudden  transi- 
tion, the  good  ftirmer's  most  sanguine  hopes 
are  sure  to  be  realized,  and  he  may  rest  at 
peace  in  his  grave  under  conviction  of  having 
spotted  a  good  former  to  make  an  indifferent 
doctor. 

It  is  thie  that  such  a  state  of  rebellion 
against  the  disp«isations  of  providence  is  as 
ancient  as  man  himself;  as  ancient  at  least  as 
the  ^'qui  fit,  Mecenas"  of  Horace.  It  is 
tKie  that  it  is  more  general  and  more  active 
fai  ttnie  countries  which  boast  a  higher  de- 
gree of  social  impnnnnnent^  diat  nowhere  9se 
so  mny  iMB^  melanidipbMia  to  be  seen  as 


in  America,  where  the  same  individDal  is  by 
turns  a  former,  a  merchant,  a  phyrician,  a 
clergyman,  a  professor  of  a  university,  and  a 
member  of  congress :  but  besides  the  peculiar 
cireumstances  in  which  that  country,  u  we 
have  said,  is  happily  situated,  ^  American  is 
almost  as  ready  for  a  downfall  as  for  a  rise; 
and  it  is  not  uncomnKm  in  that  country,  dui^ 
ing  one  of  those  ccmimercial  crises  diat  go  by 
the  name  of  ^  hard  times,"  to  see  hundrras  « 
Boston  or  Philadelphia  merchants,  accustomed 
to  all  the  splendour  and  luxuries  of  life  in 
their  Atlantic  cities,  repur  to  their  western 
backwoods  with  hdy  resignation,  and  betake 
themselves  to  that  hard  but  wholesome  plan- 
ter life  from  which  themselves  perhaps,  or  at 
least  their  fothers,  have  sprung. 

But  in  our  old  countries  there  is  no  unexplor- 
ed region  to  fall  back  upon.  Once  fallen,  our 
speculator  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  down 
in  despondency,  bemoan  his  losses,  and  in« 
crease  the  list  of  hangers-on  andmaioontents. 
Italy  has  no  navy  or  army,  no  bouses  of  par- 
liament, ukl  scarcely  any  but  the  most  pas- 
sive commerce  and  trade.  There  is  no 
career  open  to  juvenile  ambition  but  the  uni- 
versity.  Whoever  is  too  lazy  to  be  a  farmer 
or  tradesman,  or  too  proud  to  be  a  shopkeeper  \ 
whoever  "has  no  voice  to  be  a  ringer  or  no 
courage  to  starveas  an  artist,  must  necessarily 
set  up  for  what  is  there  emphatically  called 
"  a  professional  gentleman." 

Thanks  to  the  liberal  ^idowments  of  the 
numerous  academical  institutions,  nothing  can 
be  easier  in  Italy  than  to  become  a  doctcv. 
Almost  every  town  of  toy  consequence 
boasts  its  university,  besides  a  number  of  col- 
leges, lyceum$,  gymnasiums,  seminaries  and 
other  preparatory  schools.  Everything  seems 
calculated  to  smooth  the  path  to  that  hafmy 
goal  which  appears  to  the  many  the  fU  plu» 
uitrd  of  sublunary  felicity.  Not  only  is 
instruction  afforded  utterly  free  of  expense, 
but  not  a  few  poor  young  men  of  ^  premising 
genius  "  kns  maintained  out  of  the  funds  of 
the  establishments.  Their  directors  seem  to 
pride  themselves  above  all  things  in  seeing 
their  halls  swarming  with  crowds  of  expect- 
ant students  from  every  class,  and  setting 
every  year  new  batches  of  hungry  M.  A.'s, 
D.  U.'s,  LL.  D.'s  and  M.  D.'s  loose  upon  so> 
ciety. 

This  may  seem  in  the  abstract,  and  will  be 
conmdered  by  many,  as  the  greatest  of  bless- 
ings for  the  country ;  and  yet,  however  it 
may  sound  paradoxical,  we  ao  not  hesitate  to 
affirm  ^lat  education  in  Italy  ought  to  begin 
by  a  suppression,  or  at  least  a  reform  and 
rigorous  exclosiven^  of  no  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  its  noble  and  ancient  umve^ntieB. 

We  may  appreciate  the  gMieiuius  and  phi- 
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iKrthippe  ipirit  thtt  pcemMiawttibfd  Sum- 
datioQ  of  tbete  tridj  fepuUican  iii8titutioiiii» 
They  aroie  in  eUuJE  aigea,  when  the  mind  firat 
eogBged  in  ita  ^ofious  strogi^  against  brutal 
alraigth.  Iti  ehamfMOos  were  few^od  weak, 
9nif  feelti^  the  neceanty  oi  anmerona  aUiet 
and  ooadjiitora,  they  left  nothiiig  unattempted 
lo  enlist  new  proaidytea  in  their  calise.  But 
BOW  the  batlie  haa  been  fought  and  won. 
Horn  the  motto  of  the  doctors  of  Bologna, 
^  CedantamatogaB,'^  haa  become  Uie  order  of 
the  day ^  and  all  civilized  natioQa  are  ruled  by, 
what  waa  the*  bug-bear  of  Napoleon  and  hia 
felloW'^.ainpaigBeci,  the  mtocau.  Now  a^ot 
arahip  haa  become  a  profeaaicm,  ft  trade,  more 
Beat  and  decent,  may  be,  but  net  more  uae- 
liil  or  reapectabk,  than  a  great  many  <rthem. 
Modem  aciettoe  no  longer  requirea  men  of 
eztvaoffdinary  gr niua  any  more  than  modem 
laUgioahaane^ofpiophetaandmaityis.  A 
«ian  endowed  with  very  common  understand- 
i^  can  make  an  esceUeat  surgeon  or  adi<»- 
tor.  Diligence  and  aasiduity  are  more 
important  requiaitaa  for  a  "professional  gen- 
4leaMa  ^  than  the  brightest  imaginative  facul- 
tiea. 

Why  then  Aouki  we  be  ao  anxioua  to 
throw  open  the  academical  haila  to  thmngsof 
Araiahea  «andidatea  who  would  otberwue 
&id  more  auitaUe  and  profitable  en^k^ment 
IB  a  humble  but  safer  walk  of  life  1  Why 
ahould  we  stand  in  such  a  dread  leat  we 
ahould  &il  in  aeeuriog  to  the  learned  prafes- 
aiona  the  highest  capacitietp— leat  forsooth 

*•  Pall  many  a  gem,^  &c.  kc  ? 

We  repeat  there  is  need  of  a  universal  re- 
actioD,  of  a  general  revolution  in  the  notions 
<if  mankind.  It  is  necessary  that  men 
ahould  fell  back  from  those  professional  {)ar- 
«uita,  which  they  have  so  improvtdently  in- 
vaded and  overaowed,  to  thoae  more  tame 
and  homely,  but  more  aure  and  practical  un- 
clertakings,  which  may  admit  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  applicants  without  jarring  and 
jostling,  without  snarling  and  wran«;ling  for 
that  sole,  meagre  bone  of  contention — the 
doctoral  laurel.  It  is  necessary  that  by  a  ra- 
tional retrogresaion  they  should  be  driven 
back  to  the  field  which  they  have  ao  unwit- 
tingly and  ungenerously  deserted. 

All  this  is  to  be  effected  by  a  sound  and 
truly  moral  system  of  education.  Were  the 
woiid  to  proceed  on  the  same  footing  in  the 
long  continuation  of  these  blessed,  piping 
^mes  of  peace; — were  the  zeal  of  the  pro- 
mpters of  popular  instruction  to  be  crowned 
^ith  o6mplete  sucfcess,  and  the  ttresfaold  of 
tfie  univen^ity  to  be  made  aeeeasible  to  all, 
as  It  is  already  a  great  deal  too  much  to  many ; 
'  tfaia  without  a  previoov  temperament 


and  modififialioa  ctf  dMmribttoMa 
of  the  human  mind — ^without  a  general  aub*' 
missioQ  to  the  decrees  of  Providence,  aach  aa 
leault  feom  the  eStebliahed  onier  of  things-^, 
without  feeling  that  all  men  may  have  aa 
equal  ahace  in  Adam's  aad  inheritance,  eveB 
though  aU  he  not  doomed  to  *'  eat  their  bread 
in  the  aweat  of  their  brow  $"  that  liappinesi 
and  oontentmait  are  doled  out  with  wiae  and 
paternal  impartiality  to  all  the  members  of 
the  huHMHi  fenily,  however  wide  their  diffei^ 
encea  of  raidm  and  aocial  ccmditioa,  and  that 
effiDfta  ahould  be  direct^  not  to  overstep  the 
barriers  that  divide  us  from  the  upper  claasoa, 
but  to  fill  with  credit  aad  digm^  our  own 
atetion  in  life — ^without,  in  ahort,  adopting  aa 
the  univeiaal  aocial  devicB  the  precept  of  tha 
poet:    ■ 

**Aet  wdl  your  part,  there  all  the  honour  haa ;" — 

the  instiitzti<$n  of  primary  and  preparatory 
schools  wonld  hkre.  no  better  effects  than  t^ 
create  a  fi;eneral  rush  of  the  whole  rising  ^ 
neration  to  those  learned  profeasiiona  which 
are  considered  as  the  most  direct  path  lead- 
ing to  power  and  wealth  and  worldly ^s^ 
tmetions;  and  the  fint  intelleotual '  enfian* 
chiseroent  of  fhe  labouring  classes  would  be 
attended  either  with  an  agrarian  distribu^on 
of  property,  dr,  if  men  w;ere  too  wise  and 
moderate  for  an  open  violation  of  laws,  to  a 
mutinous  seceai^on  to  the  Mount  Socer,  from 
which  the  Hwba  mig^  not  be  as  euihf 
brought  back  to  mmister  to  the  wanta  of  the 
vital    organ   as  in  the  days  of  Menenius 


^^S& 


Hitherto  man  has  only  been  kept  to  his 
work  through  want,  ignorance  or  compoWon* 
Be  it  the  boast  of  education  to  penetrate  him 
With  a  sense  of  bis  duty  and  persuade  him  io 
woric  through  reflection. 

We  have  been  astored,  though  the  ftctap* 
pears  too  beautiful  and  unprecedented  for  us 
to  vouch  for  its  authenticity,  that  there  Hves 
among  die  Swamps  and  morasses  of  the 
island  of  Sardinia,  a  nide,  primitive  popula- 
tion of  goatherds  and  woodmen,  among  Whom 
knowledge  is  pursued  for  its  mere  awe,  and 
without  any  secondair  views  of  personal  am- 
bition. The  young  herdsman  comes  down 
rough  and  uncouth  from  hia  foreats  and  hirea 
himself  as  a  servant  to  some  of  the  rich 
bui^hen  in  Oagliari  or  Sassari,  stipulatmgfor 
some  leisure  to  attend  lectures  at  coUege,  and 
after  ^  eating  hb  terms*'  in  want  and  humilia- 
tion, and  going  trough  all  the  academicsl 
degrees,  he  nmirs  to  his  home  in  the  moun- 
tains, hangs  his  laurel  on  his  &ther*s  hut  and 
walks  out— a  riiepherd  doctor  after  hia  fetfier^ 
flocks,  with  aa  much  philoaophicri  dignity 
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SducationmiM^* 


Jukfr 


and  Mte6tem  m  AMatenimiM,  the  ahephcid" 

knur. 

Stnage  that  one  (»f  the  roast  unchilized 
spolB  in  ChriflteBdom  ahould  offer  so  himinoiM 


highest  degree  of  rational  improvemeat ! 

X  et  antil  the  univenality  of  men  are  like 
the  Sardinian  shepherds,  induced  to  cultivate 
kaming  merely  for  the  soothing^  cheerkig, 


awaj  of  the  pope,  and  that,  thanka  to  tho 
priestly  inproridtnce  of  its  itden,  the  ^* 
gregate  haa  been  plunged  into  the  utmcct 
squalor  and  beggary,  is  it  not  absurd  to  hear 


a  specimen  of  what  society  ooght  to  be  in  its  that  the  ecclesiastical  stat«  boasts,  besidea  its 


two  ruling  universities  of  Kome  and  Bolognai, 
six  other  institutions  of  secondary  rank,  at 
Ferrara,  Perugia,  Camerino,  Maeeraf  a,  Fermo 
and  Urbino,  all  of  which,  bad  of  course  u 


humanizing  influence  that  it  is  apt  to  exercise  they  may  be  expected  to  be,  are  equally  en- 


over  .  the  mind  and  heart — until  they  study 
principally,  if  not  exclusively,  in  order  better 
to  understand  their  nussion  on  earth,  better 
to  enable  themselves  to  ful61  their  duties  and 
to  vindicate  their  true  rights-^until  they  de- 
rive firom  their  knowledge  the  means  of  en* 
nobling  their  riature,  and  approaching,  as 
near  as  can  be  obtained  by  mortal  means, 
that  future  state  of  perfection  to  which  divine 
clemency  entitled  them  to  aspire — until,  in 
fine,  education  is  essentially  moral  and  reli- 

S'ous,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  denouncing 
e  university  and  all  its  accessory  establish- 
ments as  so  many  active  instruments  of  evil. 
This  evil,  then,  has  attained  in  Italy  to  the 
most  alarming  extent  in.  consequence  of  poli- 
tical misfortunes.  The  anciei^  divisions  of 
the  territory,in  so  inany  small  states  and  repub- 
lics, naturally  tended  to  multiply  universities 
with  indiscriminating  profusion.  In  proportion 
as  the  different  towns  began  to  be  incorporated 
into  larger  states,  it  would  have  been  necessa- 
ry likewise  to  reduce  the  number  of  their 
flicademical  institutions.    But  as  it  has  always 


titled  to  fit  young  starvelings  for  the  doc- 
toral gown  1  But  there  is  worse.  The  evil 
is  not  everywhere,  as  in  the  Roman  states, 
hereditary.  In  the  terra  firmaof  the  Sardin* 
ian  monarchy  there  were  before  1830  only 
two  universities,  one  at  Turin,  the  other  at 
Genoa,  and  they  were  numbered  among  the 
most  flourishing  in  the  .country.  But  the 
active  part  that  the  ardent  Fiedmonteae 
youth  todc  in  the  insurrection  of  1821,  called 
forth  the  wrath  of  their  despots,  who  wreak- 
ed their  vengeance  against  Urase  obnoxious 
seminaries  of  learning.  The  two  leadinr 
univeiaities  were  dissolved,  and  dismembered 
into  eight  secondary  ^mnasiums,  situated  in 
almost  all  the  petty  towns  of  the  kingdom, 
and,  for  a  better  security,  placed  under  the 
paternal  direction  of  the  Jesuits.  Favia  and 
radua,  in  the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom, 
suffered  severely  from  the  political  commo- 
tions of  1821.  Bologna  and  all  the  other 
universities  ci  Romagna  were  dosed  for  two 
years  after  the  troubles  of  1831,  and  the  un>- 
yeii/ty  of  Farma  was  by  order  of  Maria 


been  the  policy  of  those  vile  governments  to  ^  Louisa  divided  mto  two  branches,  situated  at 


cultivate  and  ioment  all  that  remained  of  old 
emulous  municipalism,  they  never  dared  or 
never  cared  to  mterfere  with  those  superan- 
nuated establishments,  which,  useless  or  dan- 
gerous as  they  had  become  through  the 
general  degeneration  of  public  spirit  and 
activity,  still  flattered  the  vanity  of  toe  delud- 
ed Italians  as  monuments  of  their  forefathers' 
munificence. 

Thus  we  understand,  for  instance,  that 
Qmriemagne  in  SOO,  or  Theodosius  in  425, 
or  whoever  else  it  was  that  did  it,  conferred 
a  great  blessing  on  the  human  race  by  the  in- 
stallation of  the  university  of  BoWna ;  and 
we  conceive  also  that  Boniface  VIII.  was 
fight,  when,  in  1300,  Bologna  not  acknow- 
ledging the  papal  rule,  he  felt  the  necessity  of 
a  similar  establishment  in  the  metropolis  of 
Christendom,  and  we  equally  applaud  the 
i;enerou6  intentions  c^  Nicholas  III.  of  Este, 
who^  placed  at  the  head  of  a  rich  and  flour- 
ishing state,  bestowed  large  sums  for  the 
foundation  of  the  university  of  Feirara  i  but 
now  that  both  the  republic  of  Bologna  and 
the  Duchy  of  Ferrara,  with  many  more  illus- 
trious stiOes,  have  been  brought  under  the 


Parma  and  Placentia,  the  small  compass  of 
the  duchess's  territory  haj^y  adnutting  of 
no  further  subdivision. 

In  Tuscany  alone  some  attempts  have  been 
made  to  give  a  simpler  and  more  compact 
organization  to  public  instruction*  Ever 
since  the  Florentines  had  established  their 
sway  over  Pisa,  they  transported  their  uni- 
versity into  that  town^  which  their  jealousy 
had  dilapidated  and  deserted.  Pisa  increaaed 
and  throve  under  the  patronage  of  all  the 
dukes  of  Tuscany,  and  almost  entirely  super- 
seded every  other  rival  iostitution.  Sienna 
alone,  which  was  united  to  the  duchy  only 
1555,  and  even    then  preserved  aome 


m 


shade  of  its  primeval  municipal  charters^ 
continued,  to  our  days,  to  have  a  university 
of  its  own.  An  attempt  was  made  last  year 
by  the  grand-duke  to  suppress  it  and  transfer 
its  funds  to  the  further  endowment  of  the 
academy  of  Pisa.  But  the  prince  was  thwarl- 
ed  in  his  intentions  by  the  remonstrances  and 
petitions  of  the  Sieimese,  and  the  prcnect  has 
been,  we  believe,  entirely  abainloneQ.  The 
opposition  of  the  citizens  of  Sienna  was  not, 
however,  owiog  to  a  meaa^irited  jeakiu^ 
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tt  thfir  PSsan  b^oih^'or  lotfie  flumicifMl 
piide  with  i^bich  th^y  looked  on  tbat  last 
reronant  of  tbeir  republican  greatness.  It 
originated  in  that  unirersal  nistfuit  «nd  in^ 
•docility  which,  under  absolute  roonarcbiea, 
keeps  the  subjects  in  a  constant  alarm  against 
any  measure  of  government  ^  in  the  dread  in 
which  they  stand  of  a  power  which  enacts, 
without  ever  condescending  to  explain,  ad- 
ministers without  reckoning,  without  allow- 
ing them  any  better  satisfaction  than  meekly 
to  repeat,  **  He  has  given,  he  has  taken  away. 
Blessed  be  his  name.'* 

The  Siennese  could  plainly  see  only  thus 
ikr,  that  they  were  going  to  be  stripped  of 
the  &nds  which  their  ancestors'  liberality 
bestowed  on  their  literary  institutions.  Whe- 
ther those  iunds  were  to  be  employed  to  add 
new  lustre  to  the  Pisan  academy,  or  to  dry 
the  Tuscan  marshes,  or  to  feed  the  pampered 
courtiers  of  his  highnesses  household,  they 
had  no  means  to  ascertain. 

But  if  the  grand-duke's  intentions  were  as 
pure  and  sincere,  as  they  were  providential 
and  plausible,  why  did  he  suffer  himself  to 
be  deterred  by  supplications  and  entreaties  1  ^ 
Is  he  not  as  absolutely  free  to  do  good,  as  he  , 
is  omnipotent  in  doing  evil  1     Could  all  the  i 
petitions  of  his  two  millions  of  subjects  wrench 
from  him  a  decree  for  the  liberty  of  the  pressl 
Did  he  suffer  himself  to  be  moved  by  remon- 1 
strances  when  all  Tuscany  interceded  in  be-  \ 
half  of  the  ill-fated  Antologia  1     Knows  he 
not  how  to  show  himself  restive,  hanh  and 
self-willed,  whenever  the  personal  interests 
of  his  &mily  are  concerned  1*  ' 


*  It  would   Mem,  however,  from    the   reeent 

communicationH  of  our  correipondenU,  aa  if  the 

ffrandptluko  were  benl  on  c^rrjing  into  execution 

his  Balutarj  meaeurcfi,  and  had  overcome  all  rpirit 

of   opposition.      "  Great  reforms, **    we    are   told, 

'^  have,  during;  these  last  few   months,  been  in iro. 

duccd   into  the   University  of  Pisa.     New  chairs 

hftve  been  added  to  the  several  facuUrcs,  sncli  as  the 

(Storia  del  Dirilto,  Filoso6a  dol  Dirittn,  Dirittu  Pa- 

iHo  e  CommereiaJe,  Economia  Politiea,  Geognfia 

Fiiica,  Meccanica  Celeste,  Filoaofia  Morale,  Agra- 

ria,  Pedagogia,   ^^c."    This   bids  fair  to   raibe  the 

University  of  Pisa  far  above  the  common  standnrd 

of  all  Italian  anivertities.    It  lacm^  rather  vtrangc 

to  hear  of  the  reiDstalment  of  raoh  iOHiitntiona  as  a 

School  of  Political  Economy,  of  Right  of  Nations, 

and  other  liberal  studies,  which  were  first  intro- 

dnecd  into  Italy  in  the  palmy  age  of  Genovcsi  and 

Beccarfa,  and  were  afterwards-  enppressed  cither 

during  the  nunoUe  of  French  invaaioDa,  or  under 

the  iron  rale  of  the  government  of  the  Restoration. 

Vfo  accept  it  as  an  unicn  of  a  happy  reaction  to- 

tvards  a  better  order  of  things,  for,   hitherto,    the 

Italian  govcrnmcnts'have  been  every  year  ourfail. 

ing  aehool  after  aehool  with  unrcmtiting  diligence. 

uniil   scarcely  any  but  the  most  uselesa  and  idle 

branches  of  learning  and  litoraturo  were  suffered  to 

flonrish.    Thus,  aflcr  having  done  awaV  with  all 

]K>Uttcal  and  statistical  scienees,  the  chairs  of  Ble- 


Some  opiRMitloB',  on  the-  part  of  the  deep* 
rooted  prejudices  and  fond  predilections  of 
the  people,  is  dotihtless  to  he  apprehended. 
The  Italians  are  -  aware  of  the  immediate 
advantages  of  a  university  within  the  walls 
of  every  one  of  their  towns,  and  may  per^ 
haps  require  a  little  violence  in  order  that 
the  evil  attendant  on  such  a  state  of  things 
may  be  permanently  put  a  stop  to.  But  if 
the  absolute  suppression  of  universities  is  ei- 
ther impossible  or  undesirable,  nothing  pre- 
vents the  legislature  from  introducing  mto 
them  the  most  sahitary  reforms.  If  the  truly 
philosophical  spirit  of  the  Sardinian  shep- 
herds could  be  made  to  prevail  in  every  part 
of  Italy,  there  would  be  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  idle  number  of  Italian  univer- 
sities. It  is  not  that  we  object  to  the 
cobbler's  son  being  as  learned  as  a  doctor, 
if  he  can  aflfoid  means  and  leisure  to  attain 
equal  knowledge,  but  it  is  because  if  eveiy 
cobbler's  son  must  needs  become  a  doctor, 
and  no  doctor  is  willing  to  fill  the  cob- 
bler's vacancy,  we  shall  soon  have  a 
society  of  laureates,  and  the  world  can  no 
more  go  on  without  cobblers  than  without 
doctors. 

But,  it  is  urged,  necessity  will  soon  bring 
the  needy  to  reason,  and,  after  a  few  inef- 
fectual experiments,  the  tradesman,  vol^u 
nolens^  will  walk  back  to  his  shop.  Per- 
haps so ;  but  then  you  will  have  a  popula- 
tion of  fretting,  murmuring  labourers,  curs- 
ing their  fkte,  looking  upon  themselves  as 
the  victims  of  society,  and  glad  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  first  opportunity  of  political 
commotions,  to  avenge  wlmt  they  call  their 


qucncc,  flistory,  and  even  Agraria,  or  AgricuUurei 
wen)  considered  an  dangeroos,  and  put  nnder  the 
interdicts  Moral  Philosophy  had  been  most  ob« 
attuately  warred  against.  Tiro  professors  of  that 
science  received  pensions  from  the  University  of 
Parma  without  being  sufiered  to  discharge  their 
fanctionif. 

**  We  have  already,"  otir  informant  continues, 
*•  several  illtistrious  names  in  science,  such  as  Miis^ 
sotti,  formerly  professor  at  Corfu,  and  Mattcucci. 
The  Marquis  Ridolfi,  the  philanthropic  director  of 
tlie 'Isliluto  Agrario  Tuscano,*  an  establishment 
which,  as  every  one  knows,  owes  its  origin  to  that 
noblemsn*s  unbounded  liberality,  will  accept  the 
Proftssorthip  of  Agraria,  if  government  will  grant 
him  permission  for  a  similar  institution  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Pisa.  It  is  yet  doubtfol,  however,  if  gov- 
ernment will  accede  to  sneh  terms.  All  these  in- 
novations, good  and  usefol  as  they  appear  in  them- 
selves, even  if  carrird  into  effect,  far  from  being 
sufficient  to  cure,  will  only  have  the  result  of  show- 
ing more  glaringly  the  evils  of  our  old  social  sy». 
'terns;  nor  can  our  princes  think  of  opening  so 
unlimited  a  field  of  scientiiio  inquiry,  if  they  do 
not  at  the  same  time  reform  those  abufca  in  tbeir 
administration,  which  an  increase  of  knowledge 
most  neoeasarily  tend  to  expose^** 
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Edimtim  m  ludy^ 


My, 


wtgoffk  SdiMttiaQ,  under  AinQir  ciwUni' 
ataDce%  will  lead  to  chutim!  Bat  edu- 
cation,  well  undeittood,  frr  from  ccmjuiiiig 
up,  will  poweifolly  tend  to  avert  these 
evib^  if  its  prime  object  be  the  diffu- 
sioD  of  sound  moral  and  religious  prin- 
ciples. 

.  rfow  there  is  in  Italy  no  public  w  private 
institution,  in  which,  as  la  the  Loodon 
University  College,  or  at  the  Jefferson 
University  in  Virginia,  religion  avowedly 
forms  no  part  of  education  \  yet  it  may  be 
frankly  asserted  that  religion  is  nowhere 
taught  in  Italy. 

1  he  observance  of  the  practices  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Church  is  indeed  more  or  less  rigidly 
enforced  in  every  academical  institution.  In 
Turin  and  Genoa,  especially,  where  the 
whole  system,  as  we  have  said,  is  given  into 
the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  the  university  is 
subjected  to  all  the  discipline  of  mooas&cal 
rule. 

Nothing  that  can  be  read  in  the  history 
of  the  past  equals  the  zeal  and  discernment 
of  the  monarch  that  presides  over  the  desti- 
nies of  those  hq)py  states.  Charles  Albert 
King  of  Sardinia,  a  prince  evidently  oast 
after  the  model  of  his  noblest  progenitors  of 
Savoy,  never  distrusted  that  native  instinct 
which,  from  his  earliest  years,  prompted  him 
to  achieve  great  things.  Atoning  for  that 
unfortunate  lapse  of  juvenile  levity — fixr  that 
ill-defined  vanity  of  precocious  ambition 
that  induced  him  to  join  the  Piedmontese 
Carbonari  in  1820 — dmled  by  that  specious 
title  of  King  of  Italy  which  was  made  to 

geam  temptingly  bekxe  hie  eyes — atoning 
r  it,  we  say,  by  the  laurels  he  afterwards 
reaped  in  1823  at  the  head  of  a  column  of 
French  ^enadiers  at  the  Trocadero  against 
the  Spanish  patriots — ^he  mounted  his  throne 
in  1831,  restored  to  credit  in  the  eyes  of  all 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe.  Hence,  having 
come  off  conqueror  of  all  political  adversa- 
ries, and  having  stifled  in  blood  all  revolu- 
tionary attempts  with  what  was  then  called 
hasty  and  summary — but  what  in  the  end 
proved  to  be  efficient — justice,  he  was  soon 
enabled  to  turn  all  his  thoughts  to  the  arts  of 
peace.  We  should  incline  to  think  that  it 
cannot  be  without  considerable  repugnance 
that  he  accommodates  himself  to  the  quiet 
and  humble  tendencies  of  the  age,  if  we 
were  to  believe  that,  after  the  style  of  Alex- 
ander or.  Napoleon,  he  never  sits  at  table 
more  than  ten  minutes,  and  rides  every  day 
one  of  his  horses  to  death.  Yet,  sdthough  a 
soldier,  and  a  friend  of  his  soldiers,  whom  he 
marches  and  countermarches  to  their  utter 
exhaustion,  it  is  evident  that  his  heart  and 
^ul  are  with  the  priests  $  and  those  who 


bavefeenhim  at  th»  hetd  tjfhii  ««ii  tiic» 
sand  grey,  white  and  black-hooded  fiian^ 
.  during  the  soleiiuuties  of  the  Corpus  Oonini, 
I  or  who  have  witnessed  the  holy  wiath  tbil 
,  was  kindled  in  him  when  his  people  lefused 
I  to  volunteer  their  oil  for  the  general  ittih 
i  mination  thai  he  ordered  in  honour  of  the 


handkerchief  of  Santa  Veronica,  will  not 
hesitate  to  confer  upon  him  those  ^tiUes  lo 
which  he  seems  so  ardently  to  aspire*-iif  tiie 
sceptred  Lc^ola  and  of  King  of  the  Je- 
suits. 

Under  the  half-chivalroua,  half-ascetic  dis- 
cipline of  that  holy  militia,  the  pious  conduct 
oi  the  rising  generation  at  the  university  isaV 
tended  to  with  a  vigilance  and  solicitude  that 
leaves  nothii^  to  desire  to  the  anxiety  of  the 
fondest  parent  ^  an  order  and  silence  pe^* 
vades  those  seminaries,  as  well  9b  the  whole 
of  the  Sardinian  dominions,  especially  the 
capital  which  strikes  the  travetter  at  his  first 
arrival,  and  suggests  to  him  the  idee  that  heii 
entering  a  vast  monastery  or  a  prison. 

**  The  scholars  of  the  gynmasiums,"  says  a  r^ 
cent  traveller,  "are  not  allowed  to  read  any 
books  which  have  not  either  been  given  or  fur- 
nished by  the  prefect.  They  are  forbidden  to 
swim,  to  frequent  theatres^  balls,  coffee  or  nnung- 
faooses ;  to  peiform  in  private  plays  and  me  like; 
and  it  is  the  business  of  the  police  to  see  th 
prohibitioDs  attended  to. 

"  The  students  are  not  only  under  strict 
tific  superintendence;  but  also  under  the  close 
surveillance  of  the  police.  No  student  is  allow* 
ed  to  chose  his  dwelling  or  leave  it  without  per- 
mission of  the  nrefect,  who  appoints  the  place 
where  he  is  to  lodge  and  board. 

"  Whoever  wishes  to  receive  students  into  his 
house  must  undertake  the  responsibility  for  thdr 
observance  of  the  laws  which  reg[cdate  their  go- 
ing to  mass  and  otxifession,  fasting,  and  even 
their  clothing  and  their  beards.  Neglect  of  these 
rules  vi  punished  by  exclusion  from  the  examin- 
ations or  from  the  university  itself.'* 

Against  these  paternal  provisions  the  na« 
tural  indocility  of  human  nature  may  some- 
times be  expected  to  kick.  But  the  magna- 
nimous indignation  of  the  pious  monarch  has 
been  known  to  visit  the  refractory  students 
so  severely  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  by  this  time 
it  has  come  off  conqueror  of  all  oj^xvition. 

The  students  are  ordered  to  confess  and 
communicate  once  a  month  at  the  chapel  of 
the  university,  ^though  the  leniency  of  the 
Chorch  of  Rome  only  expects  tbs  ftithftil  to 
perform  such  duties  once  in  a  year.  This 
worthy  and  wholesome  practice  proves  irk- 
some and  troublesome  to  those  bolder  aial 
more  rebellious  youths  whose  presomptuoos 
reason  cannot  rest  satisfied  with  the  tenets  of 
the  Romish  Church.  A  young  student  of 
medicine,  well  known  and  betoved  at  Turin 
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frr  lib  immri  «id  monk  quilitiei, 
•eeted  to  lubmit  with  lepcignance  to  the  pef^ 
miDUMM  of  religious  duties  to  which  he  could 
attach  no  heartfelt  veoetatioii.  Oae  rooming 
he  knelt  wkh  his  feUow  atudeats  at  the  com- 
munion-table,  penetnted  with  the  indig^ty 
of  that  sacrilegious,  because  coaopulBory,  act 
of  derotioii.  The  (rfkialiogpriest  drew  near, 
and  the  hoi  j  host  was  laid  on  the  tip  of  the 
student's  tongue.  The  priest's  hands,  he 
said,  were  unwashed — a  circumstance  which 
will  not  at  all  appear  improbable  considering 
the  notorious  slovenliness  of  the  lower  ranks 
of  the  Catholic  priesthood  f  and  the  young 
Turinese,  seized  with  a  sudden  nausea,  turn* 
ed  abruptly,  spat  the  still  dry  host  on  the 
floor,  and  hoping  thus  to  conceal  his  rash 
deed,  he  laid  his  foot  upon  it.  No  one  can 
describe  the  Airy  of  Charles  Albert  when  the 
atrocious  profanation  of  the  sacrament  was 
made  known  to  him.  He  ordered  the  crimi- 
nal to  be  thrown,  untried,  into  a  dungeon  of 
the  citadel  of  Turin,  where  he  has  lain  ever 
since,  and  where  he  perhaps  lies  still  awaiting 
his  majesty's  good  pleasure. 

Certainly,  in  the  eyes  of  a  conscientious  Bo- 
manist,who  goes  the  whole  length  of  believing 
what  the  Church  teaches  concerning  the  mys- 
tery of  transubstantiation,  nothingshort  of  parri- 
cide can  equal  the  enormity  of  that  unhappy  stu- 
dent's misdeeds.  It  was  a  crime — according 
to  the  letter  of  the  law,  but  of  a  law  which 
the  pope  himself  would  not  dare  to  enibrce — 
punishable  with  death.  But  even  if  we  were 
not  to  admit  the  extenuating  circumstance  of 
momentary  indisposition,  the  guilt  was  to  be 
considered  as  a  natural  reaction  against  that 
rigid  despotism  that  exacts  a  more  implicit 
abnegation  of  reason  than  is  compatible  with 
the  inouisitiveness  of  the  human  understand- 
ing. The  prince  ought  to  have  reflected  that 
what  seemed  to  him  an  unheard-of  sacrilege, 
would  be  looked  upon,  even  in  its  worst  cha- 
racter, merely  as  a  wanton  profanation  among 
Protestants,  and  would  pass  as  an  idle  trick  in 
a  Unitarian  congregation:  that,  in  short, 
what  shocked  his  jealous  piety  as  the  roost 
dreadful  of  transgressions,  is  merely  a  matter 
of  opinioo,-^of  that  opinion  on  which  neither 
cannons  nor  bayonets,  nor  kings  nor  Jesuits, 
can  have  any  effectual  control. 

Another  set  of  law-students,  on  the  eve  of 
receiving  the  highest  degrees,  were  tempted 
to  celebrate  the  happy  close  of  their  academi- 
cal labours  by  a  friendly  banquet  in  the  pri* 
vacy  of  their  lodgings.  They  were  not  over- 
scrupulous in  the  choice  of  their  amusements, 
and  some  young  ladies  of  rather  ambiguous 
character  were  introduced  among  them  to 
cheer  with  their  presence  the  young  candi- 
dates' convivial  festivity.    Midnight  had  long 


skioe  struck^  and  Tiiriii,  aausfMl,uflliheev«iy 
other  Italian  town,  was  for  more  than  en  hour 
plonged  mto  the  death-like  stillness  of  aleep^ 
when  a  loud  knocking  at  the  house-door  an- 
nounced  the  unseasonable,  butnot  atallextnuHS 
dinary  visitof  thepiefect  Theboacding-houscp 
opened  for  the  accommodation  i^  students  aro 
liable  to  frequent  interruptions  by  di^  and 
night,  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  uni- 
versity chaiged  with  the  superintendence  of 
the  students  conduct  at  home.  The  land* 
lord,  who,  according  to  the  terms  of  his  li- 
cense, is  obliged  to  perform  the  duties  of  a 
goac^an  and  spy  to  nis  boarders,  but  who  in 
the  present  instance,  won  by  the  kindness  and 
liberality  of  the  students,  had  winked  at  the  riot 
that  was  going  on  within  his  walls,  rose  toad- 
mit  his  unwelcome  visitor.  The  silence  that 
reigned  in  the  house,  and  the  protestations  of 
the  conniving  housekeeper,  were  not  sufS^tent 
to  reassure  the  suspicious  Jesuit.  He  insist* 
ed  on  being  led  to  the  students'  dormitories, 
and  asked  for  immediate  admittance.  The 
affrighted  rioters,  pretending  to  be  roused 
from  their  slumbers,  acted  their  part  as  they 
could  best,  and  pleaded^  their  unwillingness 
to  be  seen  in  their  bed-clothes ;  but  as  the 
priest  continued  to  roar  and  storm  at  the 
door,  the  students'  fear  gave  place  to  their  in- 
dignation, and  throwing  the  do(M'  ajar  so  as  to 
admit  only  half  of  their  impatient  and  incau* 
tious  visitor,  they  shnt  it  back  upon  him,  and 
leaning  against  it  with  all  their  weight  and 
might,  th^  pressed  him  so  rudely  and  savage- 
ly in  their  exasperation,  that  they  nearly 
squeexed  the  soul  ftom  his  body. 

No  sooner  had  the  king  risen,  from  break- 
fiMt  <a  Jesuit  is  sure  of  admission  at  eveiy 
hour  of  the  day)  than  the  inspector  sued  m 
an  audience,  and  amazed,  his  monarch  wifli 
an  envenomed  exposal  of  the  indignities  he 
had  been  made  to  endure.  The  culprits 
were  immediately  put  under  arrest,  and  ex- 
pelled fitMn  all  the  umveisities  in  the  king:- 
dom ;  so  ^at  the  honest  and  brilliant  career 
that  the  ceremony  of  the  morrow  was  to 
open  before/ them,  was  irreparably  closed 
against  them,  in  consequence  of  the  unhal* . 
lowed,  but  stiU  not  wholly  unpardonable, 
frc^cs  of  the  evening. 

We  could  quote  a  great  number  of  similar 
facts,  collected  during  our  residence  in  the 
happy  and  thriving  metropolis  of  the  Sardi- 
nian dommionsj  all  equally  tending  lo 
demonstrate  with  what  consistency  tl^  ob- 
servance of  moral  and  religious  discipline  is 
enforced  in  the  educational  establishments  ot 
that  oountty,  and  with  what  stubborn  and 
restless  spirits  the  provident  legislator  has  to 
contend.  The  cUscinlinarian  code  is,  litefaUy, 
no  less  severe  in  other  Itslian  states ;  but  as 
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it  ftlwAjt  happem  in  detpotic  oountriei  tfaatj  and  veiy  M^  with  a  maxble,  luataMv  cotmie* 
laws  and  ordinances  are  observed  only  in  nance,  with  a  stem,  classy  kok,  curying  a 
proportion  to  the  personal  energies  and  de-  black  greasy  ^^  ufficio  in  their  left  hand  and 
termination  of  the  ruler  and  the  zeal  and. a  hirch  rod  in  the  right.  Theae  are  tbt 
watchfulness  of  his  administrators,  so  evasion  I  pupik  and  teaehen  of  the  •  Scuole  Pte  or 
and  even  violation  of  Christian,  duties  is  with  Ecoies  Chr^ienn98^^-m   other   wordsi  the 


more  impunity  practised  in  Tuscany,  Lorn 
bardy  and  P^ma,  where  public  instruction 
is  not  essentially  given  up  to  the  priests,  and 
to  those  most  indefiitigable  and  inexorable  of 
all  priests — the  Jesuits. 

This  body  of  clever,  wary  and  sleepless 
beings  are  watching  every  opportunity  <k  re- 
establishing their  influence  in  those  states 
whence  t^  hasty  and  insolent  demeanour  of 
their  predecessors  in  the  last  century  had 
driven  them.    Already  their  operations  have  ,j^  ^^^  ^        .^^^.  ^ 

been  crowned  with  success  m  Vicenza  and  ,^  ^;  Uason  the  Ambrosian  hyiiin,  and  oth^ 

other  towns  in  the  Austnan  dommions;  and '- 

though  they  met  with  repeated  rebukes  at 
Putna,  still  they  pursue  their  tenebrous 
work  with  their  wonted  patience  and  ezem- 


schools  of  ignorance. 

The  above-quoted  traveller  givea  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  pious  exercises 
omnected  with  the  little  knowled^  irapaitad 
to  their  pupils  by  these  good  Frati  Igno> 
rantini. 

*' Every  moraia^ :  1,  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
religious  reading,  (i.  e.  *  Le  sette  allegrezze*  and 
^I  sette  dolori'  of  the  Virgia  Mary,  ascetic  ^u* 
sions  to  the  *Sacro  Cuore  di  Giesd,'  aad  the 


extracts  from  the  Uficio  delta  Beata  VerginB 
(ail  Latin  bat  the  title-page >;  4,  mass;  5^ 
hymn  or  the  litanies  of  the  Holy  Viigin ;  6, 
spiritual  instructioo  (^tbat  is,  long  commentaries 
on   the   mysteries  ol   incamaiion,  transubstan- 


fdary  resiimation* 

The  umversities  of  ftivia,  Parma,  Bologna,  "*^i^"'  ^^J:) '  I'  ^?  P^J?  'k      T  ^"^"'  ?°^ 
J  -D-  l'xu  _i  *'e(— ^  I  a  prayer  for  the  king.    In  the  aneraoon :  J,  a 

and  Fisa,  are,  or   were    hitherto,   governed      ^   ^  j?  « 

with    the    mildest    and     most    conciliatory 

measures ;  but  as  this  apparent  toleraticm  is 


-prayer -.-^.    .- .,  « 

quarter  of  an  hour  ofreligious  readio? ;  2,  hymn 
and  prayer ;  3,  three  quarters  of  an  hour  expla- 
nation of  the  catechism,  (namely,  dissertatiooa 


not  only  never  sanctioned,  but  is,  on  the  >  on  the  importaooe  of  fasting,  conlessiDg,  and 
contrary,  in  flagrant  oppositbn  to  the  law,  { otherwise  observing  the  five  commandments  of 
and  is  always  the  result  of  subterfuge  and  i  [*^e  Church).     The  schools  last  three  and  a  half 

deceit,  it  ha,  the  pernicious  effect  d:  training  j  f„X 'l^^Z^'^^'^  *""  "'  *  '"'''"^ 
the  Italian  youth  to  aachool  of  hjrpocrisyl 
and  base  fiction,  which  gradually  takes  hold 
of  and  becomes  an  integrant  part  of  the 
national  character. 

Such  is  the  kind  of  religious  instruction 
uniformly  administered  at  an  Italian  semi- 
nary, nor  can  it  be  expected  that  it  should 
be  better  in  other  subordinate  establishments. 
What  the  Jesuits  are  to  the  university,  the 
Scolopii^  or  Ignorantini  are  to  the  primary 
schools.  These  tost  have  all  the  ugliness 
without  the  sting  and  venom  of  the  fermer. 
The  ignorance  from  which  they  seem  proud 
to  take  their  name  prevents  them  from 
exercising  as  mischievous  an  influence  as 
their  more  aspiring  brethren.  They  do  not 
at  least  corrupt,  if  they  do  not  edify  the 
human  souls  entrusted  to  their  care.  They 
are  the  means  of  removing  several  hundreds 
of  ragged  urchins  flx>m  the  streets,  and  em- 
ploying them  in  harmless,  if  unprofitable 
pursuits.  Every  traveller  must  Imve  been 
struck,  when  visiting  Piedmont  or  the  South 
of  France,  by  the  appearance  of  those  long 
processions  of  boys  drawn  up  in  two  rows 
with  their  eyes  cast  upon  the  ground,  their 
arms  folded  to  the  breast,  marching  in  a  pro- 
Ibund  silence,  order  and  gravity,  on  their 
way  to  the  ^^Benedisione,''  under  the  escort 
of  two  or  more  long-robed  monks,  vary  dsric  I 


In  similar  manner  are  the  rising  generation 
provided  v/ith  ir.oral  and  religious  instruction 
in  the  gymnasiums.  For  the  rest  of  the  pecu- 
lation, who  have  no  leisure  or  inclination  to 
attend  those  daily  establishments^  Sunday 
schools,  under  the  name  of  "Dottrina Crisliana," 
are  or  ought  to  be  opened  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Bat  the  Utile  attention  almost  universally 
paid  to  the  observance  of  the  seventh  day 
greatly  interferes  with  a  regular  organization 
ofthis  >fthole8ome  institution.  Neither  in  the 
Jewish  nor  in  the  Mahometan,  we  could  almost 
say  in  none  of  the  living  religious  denomina- 
tions, is  this  practice  more  disregarded  than  in 
Catholic  countries,  and  in  none  of  the  Catholic 
countries  more  so  than  in  Italyi  Here,  indeed, 
the  evil  cannot  be  imputed  to  negligence  on  the 
part  of  the  Church.  The  houses  of  puUie 
worship  remain  open  on  Sundays,  as  on  eveiy 
day,  from  earliest  dawn  tiU  lato  in  the  evening. 
Prayers  and  sacraments,  high  and  low  masaeBv 
vespers  and  rosaries  are  reiterated  at  every  hour 
of  the  day.  The  festive  bells,  loud  even 
to  annoyance,  annoimce  the  day  of  the  Latd, 
The  cl^gy  of  all  classes  waste  admonitions 
and  reprimands  against  irreverence  and  piofe- 
nation.  But  the  original  cause  of  such  a  dis- 
order is  to  be  referred  to  the  Church  herself, 
and  dates  fiom  (he  days  of  ignorapce  apd  bar* 
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fattrkm,  when,'  feanng  lest  the  utilhinkingmass 
of  the  lowttt  clanes  of  people  should  abandon 
ihemeehres  to  excesseeof  vtceandintempenuice^ 
ehe  countenanced  and  aathorized  such  playe 
and  spectacles  as  coald  be  innocently  substitut- 
ed for  the  more  bmtal  games  of  wild  beasts 
oad  gladiators,  of  which  the  memory  was  still 
dear  to  the  sons  of  the  Romans.  The  fault  of 
the  Catbolio  churdi  in  this,  as  in  most  of  her 
institutions,  is  the  oonsequenee  of  decrepitude. 
Using  an  authority^hich  they  b^ieved  they  held 
from  heareo,  the  popes  and  the  general  coon* 
cils  adopted  such  modifications  and  restrictions 
as  they  judged  oonsonant  with  the  passions  of 
the  ages  of  darkness  and  viotenee  through 
which  Christianity  has  passed,  and  it  would 
perhaps  be  <)ificult  to  bring  any  argument 
against  the  soundness  and  expediency  of  any 
of  the  Catholic  laws  and  practices,  if  consider- 
ed in  reiatien  to  the  ages  and  ootmtries  for 
which  they  were  intend^  But  now  that  the 
progress  of  civilisation  has  removed  the  cauflfes 
which  seemed  to  call  forth  these  institutions,  to 
insist  upon  their  sanctity  and  inviolabihty,  im- 
pfies  either  a  conviction  that  our  generation 
unites  the  barbarism  of  alt  past  ages,  or  a  de< 
eign  of  driving  the  world  back  to  barbarous 
ages  again.  The  service  of  the  Cathotio 
Church,  GoiKtsting  in  showy  ceremonies  prin- 
cipally directed  to  strike  the  senses,  though  it 
may, at  times,  efl^  powerful  itnpmwions,  is  not 
apt  to  excite  a  lasting  interest  or  to  afford  any 
kind  of  inteUectual  entei:tainment.  Hence,  as 
floon  as  released  firom  immediate  attention  to 
the  spectacle  exhibited  before  his  eyes,  the 
Cat)io1ic,  with  a  mind  unused  to  meditation 
an4  fond  of  excitement,  turns  to  pleasure  the 
rest  of  that  day  that  the  Church  has  exempted 
from  the  toils  of  life. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  form  any  idea  of  the 
crmnner  of  observing  the  Sabbath  in  Catholic 
countries  by  what  can  be  seen  of  the  peof^  of 
chat  denomination  in  the  Protestant  countries, 
where  their  priests  are  kept  in  awe  by  the  im- 


chcu'ge  of  their  duty.  The  doors  aro  thrown; 
open.  Enter  traveller  and  his  valise, — driver 
and  his  whip, — housekeeper  and  her  basket, — 
sportsman  and  his  hounds,  supposing  him  to 
be  civil  enough  to  have  left  his  gun  at  the  en« 
tmnce.  Two  meagre  cendfes  are  lighted,  a 
huge  folio  is  opened,  some  buzzing  prayers 
are  muttered,  and  thus  terminates  what  is 
called  Messa  degli  affrttUUi ;  and  then  exit 
the  crowd,  sancti^ed  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Towards  noon  all  the  ladies'  toilets  are  over, 
aH  the  new  suits  are  donned ;  a  hrge  concourse 
of  iine  fashionable  people  adsenrtblo  in  their  &• 
vourite  church,  generally  a  small  insignificant 
building,  but  having  the  advantage  of  being 
secure  from  the  intrusion  of  the  vulgar.  The 
ladies  kneel  ot  random  in  low  pews,  or  are 
helped  to  chairs  by  the  gentlemen.  These 
last  stand  at  the  extifemity  of  the  aisle — a  va- 
rious, gaudy,  ever-fluctuating  group,  talking' 
andiaughing,  and  firom  their  eye-glasses  darting 
death  at  the  beauties  on  the  right  and  left.  Id 
the  interior  of  a  small  chapel  something  is  going 
on  that  nobody  sees  and  hears,  and  nobody 
cares  to  see  and  hear.  When  that  something 
is  over,  ofT  walks  the  male  part  of  the  audience 
and  ranges  itself  into  two  long  rows,  leaving  a 
nairow  avenue  for  the  passage  of  the  ladies,' 
who  appear  radiant,  edified,  glorified,  teady 
for  the  promenade.  This  they  calt  Xrfir  mensa 
dci  hdli. 

Last  of  all,  the  tradesitmn,  who,  in  order  to 
supply  the  luxuries  of  the  wealthy,  has  been 
at  work  behind  the  halMoM  shutteiB  of  his 
shop,  is  hurried,  by  the  last  peals  of  the  beD,'  to 
the  parish  church,  where  he  arrives  in  time  to 
get  his  two-thirds  of  what  is  called  La  mem 
degli  ostinati. 

In  the  afternoon  all  that  the  city  possesses 
of  proud  horses  and  gilt  chariots  is  prandng 
and  glittering  up  and  down  the  C^^rso ;  in  the' 
evening  the  caf^  are  dazzling  with  a  thousand 
lamps,  the  theatres  are  trembling  whh  thd' 
strains  6f  intoxicating  music,  the  private  pei"- 


mediate  cooi^itkm  of  other  sects     The  f  tal*  lours  are  glowing  with  all  the  ardour  and  traha- 


•ans,  for  instance,  have  haidly  any  preaching 
at  all,  except  in  Lent,  ctid  even  theft  attend- 
ance on  sermons  is  not  among  the  absolute 
commandments  of  the  Church.  Sermons, 
moreover,  are  only  panegyrics  of  the  life,  and 
miracles  of  some  favourite  saint,  or  gloomy  de^ 
ocriptions  of  hell  and  paradise,  after  the  poetic 
visions  of  Dante^  Mass  only  n  theorder  of  the 
day,  and,  as  priestly  industry  has  contracted 
the  duration  of  that  sacrifice  within  the  space' 
often  minutes,  few  Catholics  ever  think  of  in- 
fringing  so  condescending  a  law,  except  the 
haughty  philosopher  who  does  it  as  a  demon- 
stration of  independence  and  out  of  spirit  of 
(contradiction.  Accordingly,  before  day-break, 
before  the  opening  of  the  church,  a  sleepy  hmr' 


port  of  an  Italian  soiree.    This  is  the  Sabbath 
?  in  town. 

In  the  country,  in  many  a  village  of  the 
Lombard  plain,  in  many  a-  parish  of  the  re- 
motest Apenuine,  is  easily  found  as  true,  as 
pure,  as  ignorant  a  piety  as  could  have  been 
in  the  times  of  the  earliest  Christianity.  Tbo 
manners  of  those  people  are  stationaij,  and 
know  no  progress  either  for  better  or  worse.' 
They  are  nothing  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  the' 
rest  of  the  worM  is  nothing  to  them.  In  thdi^' 
genealogical  traditions  they  go  back  as  bt  as 
the  proudest  nobility  of  the  land.  The  cot(age 
of  the  valley  is  often  as  dd  as  the  casfte  tow- 
ering upon  the  hifi.  Be  the  multiplication  of 
the  species  as  active  as  h  may  please  Ptovi- 


rying  crowd  is  besieging  the  door  (or  the  dis^  Idenee,  in  t^Kwe  PatriarQial  dwellings  there  t^ 
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room  for  alL  Here  thd  same  toot  covers  the 
numerous  brancheB  of  four  g«nera(ioii8 ;  there 
the  old  stock  withers  in  loneliness,  which  fk- 
laine  or  pestilence  has  stripped  of  its  foliage. 
Tice  in  no  shape  can  find  its  way  to  these  sa- 
cred recesses.  Were  it  even  brought  there 
6001  abroad,  it  would  perish,  discountenanced 
by  that  instinctive  innocence,  as  it  is  said,  of 
those  fortunate  climates,  where  all  reptiles  are 
naturally  innocuous,  and  even  such  as  are 
imported  ftmn  fordgn  shores  lose  their  veno* 
mous  properties  at  the  very  first  landing.  In 
his  conoeptioD  of  the  purity  and  nngle-minded- 
ness  of  hfs  Lucia,  and  the  rectitude  of  mind  of 
his  Renzo,  Manzoni  has  most  immediately 
dbravn  from  nature. 

It  will  be  easily  supposed  that  the  tenants 
of  these  privileged  districts,  a  primitive  race 
among  whom  the  use  of  bars  and  bolts  is 
toarcdy  known  at  all,  must  be  much  addicted 
to  the  practice  of  going  to  church.  No  dis- 
tanoe,  in  &ct,  no  hards&p  of  weather  or  load, 
were  ever  known  to  deter  the  Lombard  peas- 
ant from  his  devotioDal  studies.  Still  before 
and  after  the  fulfilment  of  these  duties,  in  the 
intervals  between  the  long  services  of  his 
church,  morning  and  evenings  until  late  in  the 
night,  be  gives  himself  up  without  a  scruple 
or  restraint  to  such  enjoym^  as  his  limited 
mbere  can  afford.  In  the  moming  they  are 
the  sports  of  the  wood,  in  the  afternoon  athletic 
exercises;  in  the  evening  the  whole  village 
assemble,  in  winter  in  a  ijurge  parbur,  in  sum- 
mer on  the  threshing-floor  by  moonlight—- «nd 
there  with  the  music  of  setf-taught  fiddlen  and 
pipers,  seniors  and  matrons  sitting  gravely 
around,  they  aopoint  managers  and  partners, 
and  what  with  jigs,  tatanUUa$,furlam9  and 
a  variety  of  dances  and  oouatry«dapces,  they 
go  on  tOl  they  fi^  cov^filetely  rested  and  re- 
freshed for  tm  toils  of  the  morrow.  In  all 
these  sports  the  pastor  is  expected  to  join,  and 
no  joy  is  oom^ete  unless  he  is  there  to  take 
his  share.  We  must  confess  we  have  oever 
seen  an  Italian  minister  dancing,  though  a 


it  has  always  been  so,  and  that,  tintil  education 
has  brought  about  a  total  subvenion  of  all 
ideas  and  manners,  there  is  little  hope  that,  it 
may  ever  be  otherwise. 

With  a  people  and  clergy  so  U^tly  and 
carelessly  disposed,  it  roust  be  obvious  that 
Sunday-«choois,  eeiablisbed  as  they  are  pre* 
tended  to  be  ever  since  6an  Cark>  Borromeo^ 
have  done  little  towards  the  improvement  of 
public  morals.  Religious  instniQtion  has  in* 
deed,  im>  matter  how  long  since,  been  regu* 
larly  afiforded  in  every  parish  church  on  Sun- 
days, and  parents  have  been  warmly  recom- 
molded  and  even  obliged  to  send  their  children. 
But  the  example  of  the  parents  thems^ves, 
accustomed  to  look  on  the  Sabbath  rather  as 
on  a  day  of  recreation  than  religious  medita- 
tion, cannot  foil  to  have  the  worst  effect 
Moreover  the  extreme  ignorance^  carelessness 
and  indolence  of  the  clerks  on  whom  the  office 
of  teaeheiB  devolves,  and  the  abstruseness  and 
mysticism  of  ihe  CatboUc  catednsm,  frustrates 
every  hope  of  ever  bringing  that  scanty  and 
imperfect  instructkm  to  bear  upon  the  pupiPs 
undentanding.  Indeed  not  the  slightest  at- 
tempt is  made  towards  it.  Children  are  di- 
rected to  lepeat  every  chapter  of  the  Dottrina 
Cristiana  till  they  have  got  it  materially  by 
heart,  when  they  are  considered  as  fit  to  be 
admitted  to  the  sacraments.  On  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  solonnities  of  the  Corpus  Domini^ 
the  children  of  every  parish  are  mustered  up  in 
a  long  procession,  and  promenaded  about 
town  dressed  in  foncifiil  costumes  of  lamb-duos, 
gay  ribands  and  flowers,  bearing  lighted  la* 
pers  in  their  hands,  preceded  by  the  parish 
standard,  and  singing  psalms  and  hymns  j  and 
he  and  she  and  they,  who  have  recited  the 
Dottrina  Cristiana  with  the  least  hesitation 
and  stammering,  dosing  the  rear  clad  in 
courtly  robes  as  kmg,  queen,  knights  and 
maids  of  honour,  <&ic.,  which  distinctions  and 
insignia  are  intended  to  last  for  a  whole  week, 
during  which  the  juvenile  monarchs  and  their 
attendants  are  loaded  with  presents  and  ca- 


moming,  loading  and  shouldering  his  gun  and 
hallooing  after  his  hoimds,  shooting  his  hare 
with  tolerable  skill  and  remarkable  good  luck, 
and  at  the  ringing  of  the  bell  hurry  bac^  to 
the  parsonage  at  fvill  gallop,  wash  his  bloody 
hands  in  the  vestry,  put  on  in  great  cot^ipn 
his  gown,  his  surplice^  the  hundred  parapher- 
nalia of  his  Levitical  attire^  and  ascend  to  the 
altar,  as  venerable  in  the  eves  of  bis  flock  and 
his  follow  hunters,  as  holy  and  infollible  as 
ever.  Such  is  the  Sabbath  in  the  country; 
and  as  the  people  see  no  foult  and  mean  no 
harm  by  it,  while  we  grieve  at  such  a  state  of 
things,  we  havo  but  the  sad  ooawhtwn  that 


Spanish  jMidIrs  we  have;  but  we  have  seen  <  resses,  and  oraouned  with  sweetmeats  at  every 
more  thui  one  on  the  Apennines,  rising  very !  convent  and  nunnery  in  town* 
early  with  a  §^y  company,  on  a  fine  Sunday '     All  this  may  prove  maternal  tenderness  and 

charity  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
but  cannot  equally  be  brought  forward  as  a 
proof  of  her  discernment  and  judgment,  and 
we  must  indeed  have  been  hitherto  stating 
foots  and  describing  manners  and  customs  to 
no  purpose,  if,  from  what  we  have  said,  it 
does  not  result,  that,  even  were  we  unwilling 
to  question  the  soundness  and  sanctity  of  the 
Catholic  morals,  were  we  i»l  to  doubt  the  holy 
itifluence  of  many  of  the  tenets  and  rites  of  the 
Qiurch  of  Rome,  nothing  whatever  is  done  by 
their  clergy,  even  after  their  own  views,  either 
in  any  manner  addressing  the  imderstanding 
or  intended  to  penetrate  tbs  heart.    A  religion 
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of  symbols  and  cerofnoni^,  aliiHHt  exclusively 
directed  to  impress  the  senses,  tilmost  entirely 
dealing  in  mysteries  and  asceticism,  is  not 
calculated  to  forward  the  interests  of  a  liberal, 
rational,  practical  education.  Without  going 
the  whole  length  of  accusing  the  Caibolic 
priests  as  teacben  of  immorality,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  denying  their  influence  tm  instru- 
ments of  moral  instruction.  For  them  the  man 
is  sufSciently  educated  that  has  been  trained 
to  place  on  them  the  most  absolute  implicit  re- 
liance. The  illiterate  peasant,  the  idiot,  are  the 
beat  of  Christiaiu.  The  incompeteDce^  or  at 
least  insufficiency,  of  their  priesthood  to  ad- 
minister to  the  wants  of  an  active  and  intel- 
lectual age,  is  so  forcibly  fek  in  Italy,  even 
by  the  most  conscientious  Catholics,  that  the 
whole  nation  seems  to  have  come  to  the  deter- 
mination of  sharing  at  least  with  them,  if  not 
altogether  taking  ^ucation  out  of  their  hands. 
In  U)e  North  of  Italy,  under  the  Austrian  and 
Sardinian  govemmanta,  the  state  has  provided 
for  the  organization  of  infant  and  primary 
schools.  In  Tuscany,  «t  Panma  and  a  few 
ttther  states,  they  have  been  left  to  the  exertion 
of  private  beneficence  \  at  Rome  and  Modena 
they  have  been  interdicted  with  all  the  jealousy 
and  violence  of  arbitrary  governments.  The 
south  lies  still  in  an  almost  total  darkness  of 
barbarism. 

At  Milan  and  Venice  saeh  institutions  have 
been  almost  altogether  i^ced  under  the  rule 
of  the  laity.  In  Piedmont,  as  we  have  seen, 
Jesuits  and  Iguorantini  have  everything  under 
their  control. 

The  traveller  whom  we  have  often  quoted, 
M.  von  Raumer,  gives  the  most  satisfiictory 
account  of  tbe  stats  of  these  incipient  estab- 
lishments in  the  Lombardo-Venetian  provinces. 
Where  government  takes  public  instruction 
under  its  immediate  responsibility,  little  of 
course  is  left  to  the  zeal  of  private  individuals, 
besides  a  prompt  and  cfaeerfiil  eompliance  with 
the  law.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
Austrian  government,  when  proceeding  to  the 
organization  of.  primary  instruction,  only  acted 
in  eompliance  with  the  ureent  demands  of  the 
fnoBt  enlightened  pert  of  the  nation,  and  that 
the  funds  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of 
schools  have  been  and  are  chiefly  furnished  by 
private  donations  and  voluntary  contributions. 

''The  ooday  for  elementary  schools,"  says 
Von  Raumer  with  his  wonted  statistical  acco- 
racy,  "  amounted  to  507,000  florins.  Of  this 
21,000  florins  were  derived  from  endowments, 
423,000  were  contributed  by  the  communes  and 
63,000  were  defrayed  by  the  state.  In  1837, 
there  were  in  Lombardy,  with  a  population  of 
4,558,000  inbabitants,  4531  schools,  and  only 
66  commones  remained  without  an  elementary 
•cfaool  for  boys.  The  teachers,  inclnding  2^26 
dsifymsov  direotoft  and  ashool  avtboffties/ 


amounted  in  nnmbtr  to  6,S84.  Tbe  laAiit 
schools  are  attended  by  2,026  children  and  d»» 
rected  by  93  teaeliers;  their  yearly  revenues 
amount  to  about  16,000  florins.  In  1834  there 
were  in  the  Venetian  part  of  the  kingdom  alon^, 
with  a  population  of  2,094,000, 1438  schools  with 
81,372  pupils  and  1 676  male  and  female  teachers. 
In  the  town  of  Venice  there  wsfe  foor  inlant 
schools  containing  already  1000  children,  and 
it  is  now  in  eoQtemplation  to  establish  a  fiftii^ 
and  to  hire  an  entire  palace  for  the  purpose^  at 
the  yearly  rent  of  230  dollars.*' 

All  this  may  go  far  to  prove  that  the 'natur 
ral  good  sense  and  intelligence  of  the  Italian 
people  needed  no  ffreat  compukkin  to  enter 
into  the  views  of  their  legislators.  Still  but 
few  of  the  lowest  classes  can  be  made  to  im* 
deiBtand  and  value  the  blessings  of  education, 
and  the  rest  must  be  guided  to  their  own  good 
by  the  argument  of  force.  Now,  "the  law,* 
says  Yon  Raumer,  "  compels  parents  to  send 
children  to  school  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
twelve,  and  a  fine  of  half  a  lira  per  month  is 
incurred  by  those  who  neglect  to  do  so,  but  it 
is  not  enforced  in  Lombaidy."  It.  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  it  should  not  be,  and  that  the 
fear  of  causing  some  irritation  among  the  lo^* 
est  classes  should  deter  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment from  following  up  to  the  last  their  salu« 
tafy  regulation.  What  else  indeed  would  be 
the  use  of  despotism,  if  when  sure  of  the  vote 
of  the  wide  majority,  when  intimately  convino- 
ed  of  the  sacredness  of  its  undertaking,  it 
should  hesitate  to  bring  to  reason  a  few  degrad- 
ed  beings  whom  their  very  brutality  renden 
Irefractory  and  restive  ? 

Have  not  parents  been  deprived  by  law  of 
the  ri^ht  they  enjoyed  under  the  Romans  of 
killing,  selling,  or  disinheriting  their  cbildien  ? 
Why  should  they  not  be  equally  deprived  of 
their  authority  of  killing  their  children's  soul, 
by  suffering  them  to  wallow  in  all  the  wretdied- 
ness  of  ignorance  and  vice  1 

It  is  only  with  this  object  that  the  centralis- 
ing omm potem^  of  a  despotic  government  may 
more  readily  prevail  against  the  natural  slug- 
gishness or  stubbornness  of  a  degraded  popu^ 
ktion,  that  the  Italian  patriots  have  resigned 
education  into  the  hands  of  their  rulers.  Were 
it  otherwise,  were  it  not  because  tbey  felt  (hM 
coercive  meaeures  would  be  necessary  to  in- 
duce a  few  unnatural  parents  to  perfibnrm  tbe 
moat  sacred  of  their  duties,  they  needed  net  to 
lay  their  funds  and  their  co-epsralion  ai  the 
disposal  of  the  state ;  since,  under  any  other 
point  of  view,  it  was  neither  advisable  nor  de- 
sirable that  the  great  mover  of  public  education 
should  be  utterly  and  unconditionally  placed 
under  govemmental  oontroL  In  TuManj, 
where  the  Grand  Duke  never  encouraged  but 
never  at  least  interfered  with  tbe  progress  of 
p^nlar  ntnttioD,  vohnrttfry  asBOciatkRis  said 
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'snbacripiiDfls  havt  led  to  .no  I0B8  ephndid  le 
salts. 

The  imperial  governmeat  could  not  of 
course  be  expected  to  give  its  Lombard  sub- 
jects any  but  a  thoroughly  Austrian  education, 
^hus. we.  see,  for  instance,  not  without  regret, 
^X9i  the  rising  generation  in.  the  gymnasiums 
are  directed  to  study  not  the  history  of  their 
own  country,  but  that  of  the  Austrian  mo- 
narchy ;  that  students  are  not  allowed  to 
read  even  such  works  as  the  ^'  Conversations' 
Lexicon,"  &c.  These  jealous  and  narrow- 
minded  restrictions  are  &t  from  answering 
ihe  hopes  of  the  most  liberal  Italians,  who  have 
every  reason  to  expect  that  the  difiusion  of 
useful  knowledge  would  soon  lead  them,  at 
least,  to  as  much  rational  latitude  and  free- 
dom of  inquiry  as  is  now  enjoyed,  under  the 
same  absolute  rule,  by  the  subjects  of  the 
Prussian  monarchy. 

Popular  education  in  England,  in  America, 
in  almost  every  other  civilized  country,  may 
or  should  have  no  other  object  than  to  pro- 
mote the  greatest  happiness  of  the  lowest 
classes  by  improving  their  intellectual  and 
moral  condition.  But  in  ah  enslaved,  divid- 
ed, distracted  country  like  Italy,  education  is 
not  considered  as  an  end,  but  as  a  means.  The 
work  of  regeneration  must  lead  to  a  deed  of 
emancipation.  Popular  instruction  must  be 
among  the  most  active  elements  of  nation- 
ality. The  Italian  people  must  be  raised  to 
fte  dignity  of  rational  beings,  that  they  may 
he  fairly  entitled  to. claim  their  rights  as  an 
independent  race  of  freemen.  Education, 
.we  have  said  it,  must  be  the  beginning  of  a 
ifondamental  revolution. 
^  This,  both  the  governments  and  the  patriots 
are  weU  aware  of:  hence  the  want  is  uni- 
veicsall^  felt  in  Italy,  of  withdrawing  and 
emancipating,  aa  fisur  as  can  be  practicable, 
popular  education  from  civil  as  well  as  from 
^ecclesiastical  authority ;  hence  also  the  alarm 
hpa  been  spread  among  the  rulera  of  the  land, 
.who,  perceiving  the  hostile  tendency  of  the 
jige,  either  hope  to  counteract  the  revolution- 
ary influence  of  education^  by  taking  it  under 
Jfbek  own  immediate  patronage  or  submitting 
it  to  priestly  rule,  as  it  is  done  under  the 
Austriim  and  Sardinian  govenunents^  or 
iQthenvise  by  waging  a  relentless  war  K^unst 
its  promoters  Mid  abettors,  as  the  Po^  the 
jCtuke  of  Mcdena  and  others,  have  done. 

*'  I  Veg  of  you,"  thus  writes  one  of  our  own  cor- 
respondents,  whose  words  we  quote,  because 
Aey  are  most  apt  to  rive  the  reader  an  idea  of 
the  state  of  men's  minds  in  that  country — "  I 
%9g  of  yott  io  seize  the  first  opportunity  to  an- 
nouoee  amosg  our  most  praiseworthy  Italian 
pt^Uo^liMg  dkat  of  the  'Lattine  Bopolsjci;  pub- 
jMhsdat  tuofi,  of  nOii^  the  iHipsniPs  (ox  ihis 


(the  fifth)  year  is  io  helbttad  in  the  last  mmber 
of  the  '  Goida  dell*  Educatore.'  You  will  see  by 
what  hiffh  feelings  its  comnilers  are  inspirdL 
But  behold*  what  I  receive  from  one  of  its  most 
active  editors. 

**  *  The  hour  of  persecution  has  struck  for  my 
^^Letture  Popolan'*  also,  and  MoosigDor  the 
ATcbbiahop  ot  Turin  has  given  the  mi  siapal 
oi  the  attack.  In  one  of  his  pastoral  homwes, 
in  Lent,  the  right  rev;ercnd  prelate  thondcred 
with  great  vehemence  against  ibero,  and  in  the 
same  time  against  sH  our  otb^  schemes  of  po- 
pular instruction.  AAer  his  ]ordshtp*s  example^ 
as  well  might  be  expected,  violent  diatnbes 
were  uttered  from  all,  or  neuly  all,  the  pulpits 
in  bis  diocese,  every  minister  of  the  Gospel 
zealously  adding  his  commentaries  and  earoils- 
ries  to  the  paternal  admonitton  of  their  spiritual 
leader.  The  most  alarming  rumours  are  afloat* 
and  we  are  waiting  every  moment  for  the  de- 
cree that  must  condemn  our  "  Lecture  Popolari** 
to  share  the  fate  of  the  "Subalpino"  (a  hterary 
journal  suppressed  by  the  Sardinian  government 
in  1839),  and  nothmg  short  of  a  miracle  can 
avert  the  slorm  which  priestly  craft  has  eon- 
jured  up  a^[atn8t  xa.  Here  I  siwgoin  a  spedmcn 
of  the  archiepiseopal  effusion:-:- 

'^ '  Oh !  this  indiscreet  zeal  of  roreadici^ 
among  the  j>eop]e  the  desire  of  reading  and 
thirst  for  iostructioD,  far  from  being  fikvoorable 
to  the  cause  of  religion  and  morals,  is  even  not 
unfrequently  fatal  to  the  public  tranQuillity. 
Because  by  teaching  the  lowest  classes  how  to 
read,  without  previously  strenffthening^  their  no- 
derstandinff  with  the  nrst  mdiBieBts  of  .Chri»> 
tian  knowledge,  they  learn  to  pronounce  their 
sentence  on  all  religious  and  political  matters; 
they  become  bolder  and  holder  in  their  censure 
of  every  government  measure,  till  at  length 
they  lose  every  feeling  of  respect  and  allegiance 
towards  their  rulers,  and  are  ready  for  rebeliion 
and  anarchy. 

''^Ignoianee  is  had:  who  doubts  it?  But 
there  may  be  a  kind  of  knowledge  still  worse : 
therefore,  even  in  his  own  age  the  Apostle  pro- 
claimed :  non  plus  sapere,  quam  oporttt  saptre^ 
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aXXtt     ^^vctv     cif     ri     «*i^p«*'Ccv     txiort^      itf     h   Gods 

IftcpivK  f/lr^v  wifTttos,  We  tulijoin  the  original 
text  for  the  benefit  of  our  reader*,  wboee  opi- 
nion may  'be  easily  formed  on  the  profundity  of 
the  textuary  who  ean  give  to  Mrip^p»r«tv  the  aenao 
of  PLUS  SAPKRE,  or  dcscribe  a  state  ui  igaoiant  pride 
of  heart  as  a  state  of  knowledge.  True  science  is 
always  accompanied  with  humility — tgnoratiee  with 
lUkaeemly  pride.  The  appliestion  of  the  tctt  as  an 
interdict  on  knowledge  is  perfectly  absurd.  When 
will  that  pregnant  sonros  of  error,  the  Lstin  Tul- 
gate,  be  qj^tirpaled  from  Aoroanist  countries  ?  The 
Apostlc^s  argument  ia  also  wholly  directed  to  parti> 
cularofiiocs,  and  bis  injunctions. are  to  exercise  a 
due  humility  in  tlie  wielding  of  oven  the  miraculous 
powers,  or  any  other  gift  of  grace.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  subiect  to  which  the  srchbishop  has 
misapplied  it.  where  are  the  chances  of  a  soper^ 
fetation  of  knowledge  ibr  Italy  ?  When  will  eren 
her  archbiehops  comply  with  tlto  Catholic  injunc« 
tion  **  Give  attcnlion  to  reading.*'  and  get  rid  of 
thnir  pfcaciit  doffcasblo-ig noianoa.  ^'UaMfslaitding 
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(Rom.  xii.  3).  It  Is  true  tbat  ibose  wor<}8>  «re 
meant  as  aa  admooitioa  to  those  who  %re  too 
prone  to  think  highly  of  \hemselyes,  bat  ^uch 
will  exactly  be  the  result  of  these  same  popular 
journals,  which  by  fictitious  tales,  purposely 
selected  to  pervert  the  people'^  minds,  seem  to 
insinuate  that  virtue  only  resides  among  the 
lowest  orders ;  that  equity*  disinterestedaess  and 
magoanimity  are  the  chacaoterisUcs  of  the  .la- 
hottrer  and  poor>  whilst  oppression,  itvjustice 
and  hardness  of  heart  are  tne  appanage  of  the 
higher  classes.*  '• 

"What  88iy  you,"  continues  our  corres- 
pondent, "  to  this  aichiepiscopal  promulgator 
of  the  Gospel  V*  and  then,  as  a  contrast  to 
the  ^oomj  prospects  of  the  war  that  the 
friends  of  education  are  likely  to  endure,  he 
suhjoins  a  few  words  from  another  of  his  as- 
sociates on  the  state  of  the  Tuscan  Maremma^ 
a  wild  district  scarcely  issuing  from  utmost 
desolation  and  barbarism.  ' 

''  I  have  hardly  yet  i^sited  one-third  oi  the 
Tnsoan  uMurches,  and  have  alceady  organized 
five  societies  for  the  institution  of  infant  asylums, 
vnmbeiing  nine  hundred  members  and  contri- 
buting an  annual  revenue  of  20,000  lire.  Words 
cannot  express  how  wrdeaily  my  words  have 
been  received,  and  what  a  spirit  at  true  charity 
and  patriotism  prevails  among  this  population, 
so  kttle  known  and  so  often  abosM.  I  have 
-seen  the  townspeople  meeting  by  hundreds  to 
draw  ap  the  regulations  for  these. charitable  in- 
stitutions on  the  most  liberal  plans,  and  bishops 
and  parsons  vieing  with  the  laity  in  zealously 
promoting  the  interests  of  education,  kc 

"We  are,"  concludes  our  friend,  *•  neither  de- 
terred by  the  episcopal  threats  at  Turin,  nor 
elated  by  the  adhesion  of  priests  and  prelates  in 
Tuscany ;  but  since  we  are  to  fij^ht  on  this 
ground,  I  am  glad  to  perceive  a  division  among 
our  adversaries,  which  gives  us  fair  chances  of 
victory." 

Certainly  as  long  as  government  does  not 
openly  declare  agamst  Uiem,  the  friends  of 
education  are  sure  of  success,  at  least  in  Tus- 
cany, where,  were  it  only  as  charitable  in- 
stitutions, schools  and  asylums  might  always 
rely  on  the  support  and  favour  of  tbat  bene- 
volent population.  It  must  not  be  fbigotten 
that  the  north  of  Italy,  and  especially  Lom- 
bardy  and  Tuscany,  have  always  taien  the 
lead,  and  are  even  now  unsurpassed  in  Eu- 
rope for  their  tnie  Christian  charity  mid  be- 
neficence; and  that  nowhere  are  hospitals, 

neither  what  they  n,j  nor  whereof  they  affirm.'* 
How  di^rent  is  the  eipression  of  Dante's  ardent 
gratitude  to  Scr  Brunetto  compared  to  what  tlie 
Italian  child  must  feel  to  these  darkeoen  oT  know- 
lodge. 

'•  In  la  inente  m*  k  iitta  ed  or  m*  aocora 
La  eara  buona  imagrine  natema 
Di  voi,  qoando  nel  monoo  ad  ora 
M*  inse^aavate,  eome  F  uom  •'  eterna.* 


poor  houses,  aad  orphan  asykn^  6h|6ete#f 
a  more  assiduous  and  inexhaustible  libeiaiity. 

As  houses  of  charity,  those  educatittial 
establishments  will  be  aided  by  the  co-qpem- 
tion  .even  of  those  who  might  be  less  sim- 
guioe.as^to.the  moral  jsasuUs  atf«inable>fafn 
a  difiusion  of  knowledge  among  the  lowest 
classes,  and  less  dispo^  to  lay  too  implicit 
a  belief  in  the  indefinite  perfectibility  of 
their  fellow-beings.  Whoever  visited  the  in- 
fant asylums  at  Horence  or  Venice,  and  saw, 
as  Voo  Baumer  relates,  '*  those  Italian  chyd- 
ren,  whom  he  wss  accustomed  to  behold  in 
the  streets,  dirty,  ragged  ami  crawling  with 
vermin,  now  cleaa  in  their  per^pos  and  tidily 
attired  in  their  airy  and  spacious  school- 
houses,"  however -sceptically  inclined  as  to 
the  future  prospects  of  the  rising  Italian  ge- 
neration, will,  at  kast,  applaud  the  imme- 
diate, palpable  advantages  resnlting  from  those 
truly  maternal  establishtneots. 

We  have  ourselves  witnessed  the  gratify- 
ing spectacle  last  yf ar  in  Florence,  and  as 
we  surveyed  the  little  innocent  creatures,  the 
children  of  sin  and  misery,  but  recently  res- 
cued from  the  squalor  and  wretchedness  of 
their  parental  roo&,  still  bearing  on  their 
haggard  and  emaciated  features  and  on  their 
ricketty  limbs  the  prints  of  hereditary  dis- 
ease and  deformity,  we  bethought  ourselves 
of  Alfieri,  and  wondered  what  curse  of  heaven 
could  thus  have  nipped  and  blasted  the 
"  plsmt-man"  in  that  most  menial  soil ;  and 
offered  our  prayers  to  God  that  he  would 
smile  on  the  efforts  of  the  new  cuUivators, 
and  bear  them  up  ^;»inst  the  hatred  and  ma« 
Itgtuty  of  their  opponents. 

But  what  shall  we  say,  when,  foremost  in 
the  ranks  of  their  adversaries,  we  meet  the 
vicar  of  Christ,  the  servant  of  the  servants  of 
God,  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  himself  not  cmly 
opposing  reasons  to  aiguments,  sermons  and 
homilies  to  pamphlets  and  journals,  but,  as  a 
last  resource^  betaking  himself  to  ezconumi- 
nications  and  baniahments,  and  throwing 
schoolmasters  into  the  dungeons  of  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo  1 

We  have  already  expressed  our  belief 
that  there  may  be  preeipttiAieii  and  im- 

{irodence  among  the  champions  of  popu- 
ar  instruction,  and  we  may,  to  a  certain 
extent,  chime  in  with  the  opinions  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Turin,  that  there  may  be 
systems  of  education  far  from  being  con- 
ducive to  the  happiness  and  contentment 
of  individuals,  or  favourable  to  the  pre- 
servation of  social  order*  But  would  it 
not  be  the  duty  of  the  pastors,  who  are,  at 
the  same  time,  the  legitimate  instructors 
of  their  flocks,  to  counteract  the  evil  ten^ 
dencies  of  a  premature  culture   by  t* 
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peccefol  aiiinualioii  of  flouod  moral  princi- 
.  pleiy  rather  than  by  unholy  Aatribes  and 
umne*  persecutions  1  Is  God's  own  truth  so 
sfniid  of  broad  day-light  as  to  hare  no 
ebance  to  prevail  but  in  the  obscurity  of  a 
prison  1    Can  the  arrest  of  Enrico  Mayer^^ 

mm  I  Ml  11    ■■■       ■  111..      ..I  I    I  P.I 

^    *  Tbooffh  we  bmTe  already  alluded  to  the  arrest 

^of  Sr|por  j5orico  Maver  in  our  article  on  "  Copy«* 

riffbt  in  Italy,*'  (wee  I'orbign  QuAarsaLT  Rcyibw, 

No.  LI  I.,)  yet  we  think  that  a  few  particulars 

of  that  event  may  eerve  to  give  an  idea  of  the 

Soliee  regnlationa  of  the  Italian  elatea,  and  show 
ow  far  the  right  of  ioviolahility  of  person  is  respfsot. 
ed  in  that  country. 

Early  in  the  month  of  May,  1840,  Signer  Mayer 
applied  for,  and  obtained  from,  his  native  Tuscan 
fovemmeni,  a  passport  for  Naples  and  Sidly,  the 
only  part  of  Italy  that  the  pedagogical  traveller  had 
never  visited.  In  that  epochi  it  will  be  remember- 
ed, the  differences  between  his  Sicilian  majesty  and 
Grsat  Britain  had  created  an  universal  ferment  in 
Italy ;  for  such  is  the  state  of  that  nnhappy  coun- 
try, that  every  prospect  of  hooUliiieB,  every  antioi- 
pation  of  anxieties  and  diffioulties,  in  which  their 
governments  may  be  involved,  is  hailed  as  an  object 
of  rejoicing,  as  a  chance  of  insurrection  on  the  part 
of  thia  people.  Mots  Itia,  vita  mea,  is  there  the  mutual 
bond  of  union  and  love  between  the  two  oppctsite 
elements  of  social  order,  power  and  opinion.  Con. 
sequently,  the  Neapolitan  consul  at  Leghorn  refused 
to  sanction,  by  his  signature,  the  passpott  of  M. 
Mayer.  This  gentleman  was  therefore  compelled 
to  take  an  unnecessary  journey  to  Florence,  where 
he  obtained  from  the  Neapolitan  minister  what  he 
had  in  vain  applied  for  to  his  Excellency's  subaltern. 
Provided  thus  with  a  passport  in  duo  form,  M. 
Ifayer  started,  by  land,  towards  the  south,  and  by 
a  direct  road  proceeded  to  Rome.  Here  another 
Neapolitan  ambassador  countermanded  the  order  of 
his  colleague  at  Florence,  and  M.  Mayer  was  once 
more  stopped  short  in  his  journey.  He  humbly  and 
resignedly  protested  against  this  abuse  of  power, 
and  prolonged  his  stay  in  Rome,  hoping  by  his  rc« 
monstrances  to  soften  the  unjust  rigour  of  the  am- 
bassador. One  morning  as  he,  according  to  his 
wont,  applied  to  the  Post  Office  for  his  letters,  he 
was  attaoked  by  the  tbhrri  of  his  Holiness,  and 
thrown  into  prison,  while  his  domicile  underwent 
the  roost  severe  and  minute  investigation.  For 
more  than  four  months  he  was  ke^t  m  the  closest 
confinement ;  he  and  his  friends  were  left  in  a  state 
•f  Utter  incertitude  as  to  his  fate.  But  tlie  clamour 
raised  byeo  arbitrary  a  measure,  against  so  popular 
and  irreprehensiblea  personage,  was  so  very  loud  and 
incessant,  that  even  the  Pope*s  inflexibility  was  not 
poof  against  it.  The  dark  and  mysterious  proceed. 
ings  were  broken  sliort,  and  the  prisoner  was,  at  the 
requeai  of  the  Grand  Duke,  sent  back,  under  an 
armed  escort,  to  the  Tuscan  confines ;  sentence  of 
perpetual  banishment  from  the  ecclesiastical  states 
was,  however,  issued  against  him,  and  enforced  by 
threats  of  hard  imprisonment  and  the  galleys : — all 
this  belbre  he  could  receive  the  slightest  informa. 
tion  as  to  the  orime  he  stood  accused  of.  His  guilt, 
however,  it  is  well  known,  was  only  that  of  having 
hy  every  efibrt  promoted  the  Institution  of  infant 
asylums,  and  other  primary  schools,  against  which 
the  Pope  haa  declared  a  most  insane  and  relentless 
war,  and  having  travelled  through  Switserland, 
England  and  Germany,  to  inspect  the  state  of  popu 
lar  instruction  in  those  countries,  and  give  an  ac«. 
•onnt  of  it  in  sereral  numbers  of  the  •»  Oaida  delV 
2«iieat0fe.*> 


or  of  any  otiier  indiTidna},  pat  a  stop  to  the 
rapid  progress  of  opinion,  any  more  thm  all 
the  scaffolds  and  huming  piles  of  Faut  IV. 
and  Fios  V.  prevailed  against  Protestantism  1 
The  schoolmaster  in  prison  I  out  upon  thee, 
Antichrist  I 

Meanwhile  the  piomolen  of  educatioB  are 
not  to  he  easily  discouraged  by  these  first  out- 
biirsts  of  pontifical  wrath.  The  books  which 
we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  se- 
lecting them  fit>m  among  a  vast  number  of  pen- 
ny magazines,  cyclopsedias,  and  other  popular 
gublications,  edited  in  imitation  of  our  £og^ 
sh  works  in  the  same  style,  are  sufficient  to 
prove  that  public  suffrage  is  openly  in  favour 
of  the  institutions  which  such  works  are  in- 
tended to  advocate,  and  that  the  weight  of 
opinion  is  more  thun  sufiBcient  to  frustrate  the 
evil  ascendency  of  power. 

The  oldest  and  most  deserving  of  these  pe- 
riodical works  is  the  ^^  Gulda  delF  Educa- 
tore,"  conducted  by  the  ^bate  Baffaello 
Lambruschini,  an  evai^lical,  as  well  as  a 
Catholic  priest.  The  first  manifesto  of  the 
journal  was  published  in  September,  1835, 
and  the  first  number  appeared  in  January  of 
the  following  year.  It  has  ever  since  con* 
tinned  to  appear  in  monthly  numbers,  and  is 
now  in  the  hiehest  plenitude  of  success  and 
popularity.  At  first  the  editor  had  to  strug- 
gle hard  against  the  difficulties  of  his  isoltt^ 
situation :  but  he  soon  found  valiant  feUow- 
labourers  in  Florence  and  elsewhere,  and 
now  there  is  scarcely  a  literary  man  in  Italy 
that  does  not  take  the  most  lively  interest  in 
the  progress  of  his  noble  uiKlertalung.  Among 
the  most  distinguished  writers  we  notice  the 
names  of  Pietro  Thouar,  Nicolo  Tommaseo, 
and  Enrico  Mayer,  whose  Fragments  of  a 
Pedago^cal  Journey  are  intended  to  give  a 
very  satisfactory  accoimtof  the  state  of  popular 
education  in  every  country  of  Europe,  par- 
ticularly in  Switzerland,  Germany  and 
Britain.  These  articles  were  the  principal 
guih  that  called  upon  the  author's  head  the 
papal  resentment,  to  which  he  owed  his  con- 
finement at  Some,  and  which  have  rendered 
it  either  utterly  impossible  or  unsafe  for  him 
to  stir  an  inch  beyond  the  confines  of  his  na- 
tive state  of  Tuscany. 

The  last  of  these  valuable,  though,  to  the 
Reman  see,  obnoxious  papers,  refers  to  the 
state  of  education  in  England,  and  ought  to 
prove  an  object  of  uncommon  attraction  to 
our  readers,  as  the  extensive  connections  and 
the  long  residence  q(  M.  Mayer  in  this  conn- 
try,  and  his  indefatigable  diligence  and  perse* 
verance,  enabled  him  to  obtain  the  &irest  in- 
sight into  our  political,  religious  and  educa* 
tional  institutions. 

It  will  be  easily  perceived  that  that  essay 
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ifl  written  m  «cGOfdaiice  wkh  tbe  democmlie 
views  warmly  espoused  by  M.  Mayer,  and 
almost  universally  prevailing  in  his  country, 
but  which,  owing  to  the  political  oiganiza* 
tion  of  our  free  and  happy  island,  are  yet, 
we  think,  £u:  from  having  thrown  deep  roots 
among  our  |>eople.  Apart,  however,  from 
all  party  spint,  M.  Mayer  deserves  tbe  high- 
est credit  as  an  intelligent,  fiiir,  and  Qonsci* 
entious  observer. 

To  every  number  of  the  "  Guida  "  are  an- 
nexed a  few  pages  of"  Letture  pei  fanciuUi," 
consisting  of  tales,  dialogues,  biographical  or 
historical  essays,  &c.,  cuculated  to  the  capa- 
city of  a  juvenile  understanding :  these,  to- 
gether with  the  "  Letture  Popokri"  published 
at  Turin,  to  which  we  have  alluded  above,  and 
the  "  Bacconti  ad  uso  ^i  Giovanetti "  by 
iPietro  Thouar,  will  furnish  every  school- 
house  in  Italy  with  an  useful  and  entertain- 
ingecpnomical  library. 

Meanwhile,  as  a  proof  of  the  nniversal  en- 
couragement that  such  works  obtain  from  the 
Italian  nation  at  large,  we  shall  conclude  this 
article  by  quoting  the  words  of  hixiest  exulta- 
tion with  which  the  worthy  Abate  Lambru- 
achini  announces  to  his  readers  the  reduction 
in  tbe  price  of  annual  subscription,  occasioned 
by  a  more  extensive  circukiiQa  and  sale  of 
his  work. 

"La  i^uc/ie,  a  French  jbumal,  edited  bv  two 
excellent  .promoters  of  edueatioD,  Mesdames 
Belloc  and  Mangolfier,  has  &llen  in  Fraote. 
VEdueatum  vrdttgue^  eondncted  by  the  elerer 
M.  Mtobel,  auo  eamt  to  its  end:  wbiist  books 
andjouroal8,teodinf  either  toannise  the  read- 
ers with  idle  inaniues,  or  to  corrupt  them  with 
immoral  end  lubric  works  of  fiction,  are  sold 
and  republished  with  unabated  success — while 
the  **  Onida  deli'  Educatore/*  after  five  years, 
proceeds  with  redoubled  vigour,  dianks  to  the 
pefsevering  indolgencc  of  the  readers,  and 
ibe  aU-absorbinir  importauee  of  its  BiUQeet. 
Were  any  other  than  myself  the  editor,  1 
think  I  might  venture  to  say — ^Such  is 
Italy  !*' 


Aht.  v.— tfiirory  of  tke  United  StaUs, 
from  thM  Dimicvenf  of  tJke  Jimerwm 
CoMinent.  By  Greorge  Bancroft  3  vols. 
Boston.     1830— 18M. 

Thkbb  are  lew  things  more  interesting  in 
history  than  to  trace  tbe  gradual  formation 
and  development  of  a  great  nation,  especially 
where  its  government  has  been  formed  on 
principles  widely  differing  from  those  of  tbe 
old  world;  where  the  sceptre  and  purple 
robe  have  never  appeared  at  the  head  of  iU 


councils,  and  where  the  poorast  man  in  it- 
may,  by  the  universal  suffrages  of  his  fellow* 
countrymen,  be  raised  to  that  position  in 
which  he  is  the  chief  voice  of  a  great 
people,  and  holds  communication  with  the 
tdngs  and  princes  of  other  countries.  In 
contemplating  a  democracy  like  the  Ame« 
rican,  we  have  yet  to  learn,  as  time  rolls  on, 
whether  the  laws  which  govern  that  nation 
are  so  framed  as  to  hold  tc^ether  a  people 
which  may  at  one  time  or  another  Income 
too  num^ous  a  &mily  to  remain  under  the 
same  roof. 

The  mighty  continent  of  the  new  world, 
teeming  with  luxuriant  vegetation,  attracted 
the  early  fathers  of  democracy  to  its  shorea. 
Gtuitting  their  own  country  with  the  sevowed 
object  of  seeking  higher  religious  freedom 
than  they  conceived  themselves  to  enjoy  in 
it,  they  sought  a  land  where  they  miffbt  un* 
molested  govern  themselves  by  their  own 
laws,  and  carrv  out  their  own  jpoli* 
tical  and  religious  sentiments.  From 
these  men  sprang  a  {>eoide,  remarkable  for 
their  adherence  to  their  early  form  of 
government,  and  for  the  prominent  position 
Uiey  now  hold'  amongst  the  naticxM  of  the 
earth,  both  in  commerce  and  manufacturefl^ 

One  result  from  the  peculiar  opinions 
which  induced  these  small  bands,  to  adven- 
ture their  lives  and  fortunes  in  an  unknown 
region,  would  be  equality  of  rank  and  posi- 
tion amongst  their  members;  and  their 
general  adflussion  of  the  truth,  that  *^  all  men 
are  equal  in  the  sight  of  God,"  would  give  to 
each  a  voice  in  forming  those  laws  which 
were  neceasarilv  made  so  soon  as  on  their 
arrival  at  their  rature  abode. 

Mr.  Bancroft  has  had  many  difScuUies  to 
contend  againat  in  compiling  the  valuable 
history,  of  which  the  three  volumes  already 
published  form  but  a  portion  of  the  arduous 
task  he  has  undertaken. 

In  drawing  from  the  resources  before  him, 
it  required  some  discrimination  to  separate 
strict  facts  from  the  multitude  of  vague, 
rumours  and  iabulous  narrative  with  which 
they  are  mixed,  as  well  as  to  steer  clear  of 
the  prejudices  which  vrarped  the  judgment  of 
the  early  European  writers. 

The  Americans  are  much  indebted  to  him 
for  the  patience  and  labour  manifesled  in  lua 
early  volumes;  and  we  feel  confidence  in 
the  sincerity  with  which  he  endeavours  to 
accomplish  his  object  of  giving  to  his  fellow 
citizens  a  trustworthy  hi^ory  of  their  coun- . 
try.  The  work  commences  with  the  early 
yoyi^s  of  the  intrepid  navigators  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  Udumbus,  whose  early 
dreams  were  haunted  with  the  existence 
of  a    western    continent,    established    the 
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tfoth  of'  bis  ttaecyry,  and  has  haa^ed  dowii> 
his'  name  to  us  as  the  hero  of  maritime 
enterprise.  Although  there  may  be  some 
titrth  in  the  report  mentioned  by  a*  his- 
tdrtan'  d  Iceland)  of  a  vessel  driven-  from 
(keenland  to  the  shores  of  Labrador,  yet 
vrfi  entirely  agree  v^lth  Mr.  Bancroft  that 


continent.  The  uHAUIp^elhig  nilives  wel- 
comed the  strangers  to  their  shores,  abound* 
ing  withdeiightfol  fields  andibrests,  but  their 
hcMpitaUty  wns  basely  reiAud  by  varioas 
attempts  to  kklnap  them.  Y emzKani  acquir- 
ed considerable  knowledge  of  the  country 
before  he  returned  to' France.    Arrivbgi  firrt 


this  in  no  way  diminishes  the  claim  of  in  the  latitude  of  Wilmington,  he  passed  the 
Columbus  to  that  discovery  which  had  been  coast  of  North  Carolina,  after  which  he  was 
the  coiistant  object  of  his  thoughts,  and  the  greatly  attracted  by  the  harbour  of  New  York^ 
hope  of  which  gave  him  that  patient  endnr-  and  thence,  passing  by  Newport  and  leaving 
ance  of  the  many  disappointments  which  so  Rhode  Island,  he  pursued  his  voyage  until  he 
impeded  the  execution  of  his  purpose,  reached  the  fiftieth  degree  of  latitude.  There 
England,  always  interested  in  maritime  are  many  conjectures  respecting  his  death, 
affiurs,  fbstered  the  adventurous  spirit  of  John  ^  but  the  common  tradition  is  that  he  perished 
Cabot,  and  he  obtained  from  Henry  the  |  at  sea.  We  have  not  space  to  dwell  upon 
Seventh  a  patent,  empowering  himself  and  the  voyage  of  Cartier,  who,  successful  in  his 
his  three  scxis,  with  a  fleet  of  five  ships, '  expedition,  raised  a  tall  cross  near  the  small 
^^to  search  for  idands,  countries,  provinces  inkt  of  Gaspe,  bearing  upon  it  the  arms  of 
or<  regk>ns,  hitherto  unseen  by  Christian  Ftance,  witn  an  appropriate  inscription.  A 
people;  to  affix  the  banners  of  England  on  new  commission  was  in' consequence  issfued, 
afty  city,  island  or  continent  that  they  might  and  many  of  the  young  nobility  of  France 
find,  and  as  vassals  of  the  English  crown  volunteered  their  services.  With  a^emn 
t0  possess  and  occupy  the  territory  that  pageant  and  the  full  absolution  and  blessmg 
mimt  be  disoovered."  |  of  the  bishop  did  they  depart,  fbll  of  hopes  for- 

The  patent  also  further  secured  to  the  the  colonization  of  the  new  territory,  which, 
flotiily  of  the  Cabots  the  exclusive  right  of  in  1535,  was  first  known  by  the  appellation 
frequenting  all  the  newiy-discovered  coun- ;  of  New  France.    Arriving  in  the  gulf  of  St. 


tries  without  limit  of  time.  Thus  encou- 
raged, in  1497,  Cabot  and  his  son  Sebastian 
set  sail ;  but  there  is  no  record  of  their  voy- 
age-—they  however  returned  home,  declaring 
their  discoveries,  and  to  their  energy 
England  was  indebted  fbr  those  rights  which, 


Lawrence,  which  then  first  received  its  name, 
and  sailing  to  the  north  of  Anticosti,  they 
entered  the  harbour  in  the  isle  which  is  now 
called  Orleans,  and  were  received  by  the  In- 
dians of  the  Algonquin  descent  Enduring 
great  hardships  in  the  winter,  Cartier  ckuned 


although    not  recognized  by  the  courts  of  poesessian  of  the  territory,  and  oo  returning 
S|^n  and  Portugal,  wefe  too  strongly  esta-  to  Europe  gave  no  very  encouraging  accoonte 


blished  to  be  shaken  by  opposition. 

The  career  of  Cabot  is  sufficiently  ^miliar 
to  us ;  that  of  the  son  Sebastian  was  ^11  more 
fortunate  and  glorious.  His  maps  and  narra- 
tives have  not  come  down  to  us,  but  there 
appean  little  doubt  thai  in  his  expedition  for 
the  discovery  of  the  north- westpassage,  when 
in  tile  serrice  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  he  actu- 
ally passed  through  the  stndts  and  entered' 
the  bay  which  afterwards  received  its  name 
firom  Hudson.  On  returning  to  England  he 
was  honourably  received,  and  a  pension  was 
conferred  upon  him.  During  his  extreme  old 
age,  and  at  the  hour  of  his  death,  his  thoughts 
wandered  to  his  beloved  ocean,  so  much  was 
he  atteched  to  his  profession. 

The  French  were  not  long  in  claiming  a 
ahare  in  the  new  discoveries,  and  in  1504 
the  fisheries  of  Newfoundland  were  frequent- 
ed hy  the  marinen  of  Brittany  and  Nor- 
manciy.  John  Verrazzani  was  the  person 
appointed  by  Ft^ncis  I.  to  explore  the  new 
regions.  A  terrible  storm  overtook  the  Little 
Dolphin,  which  was  the  name  of  his  vessel, 


of  the  country.  Imagination,  however,  still 
rested  on  the  advantages  which  might  be  de- 
rived from  such  a  land,  and  five  years  after- 
wards Francis  de  la  Boque,  Lord  of  Boberval, 
obtained  a  comaoisslon,  traeth^  with  Cartier^ 
who  was  appointed  captain  genend  and  chief 
pilot.  He  was  to  take  with  him  arUsans  and 
mechanics ;  but'  of  those  who  were  able  io 
support  themselves  by  their  industiy  in  their 
own  country,  none  could  be  found  who 
would  accompany  him,  and  he  had  recourse 
to  the  refuse  of  the  prisons,  and  these  formed 
the  first  population  of  the  colony. 

The  expedition  was  unfortunate.  **  Rob- 
erval  was  ambitious  of  power;  and  Cartier 
desired  the  exclusive  honour  of  diaeoveiy.^' 
They  embarked  at  different  periods,  and  the 
latter,  after  passing  the  winter  without  making 
any  further  advances  in  his  discoveries,  re- 
turned to  Europe,  when  ihe  former  had  just 
arrived  with  a  large  reinforcement.  Rober- 
val,  however,  soon  abandoned  his  viceroyalty 
and  his  troublesome  subjects,  and  returned  to 
his  own  estates  in  Picardy.    No  further  hr 


and  fifty  days  elapsed  before  they  beheld  th«^  I  vonrablc  results  took  place,  nor  couH  any 
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enterpiisie  racceed,  as  our  author  remarlu, '  proceeded  to  Cube,  Mrbere  they  were  welcom- 
from  ^^  a  goveenmeat  which  could  devise  the  ^  ed  with  joyous  acclamations.    They  arrived 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew."    In  1578  the ,  in  the  Bay  of  Spirito  Santo ;   and  Soto,  fbl- 
importance  of  the  fishing  stations  wasconsid*  lowing  the  policy  of  Cortea^  dismissed  the 
eribly  augmented,  as  there  were  one  hundred  |  ships,  for  fear  of  any  of  the  faint-hearted  re- 
and  fifty  French  vessels  at  Newfoundland, '  turning.    They  carried  back  in  them,  how- 
and  before  1609  (me  French  mariner  *' had  |  ever,  Porcalk),  an  old  man,  who,  despairing  of 
made  more  than  forty  vojrages  to  the  Amerir  |  success,  and  frightened  at  the  fint  aspect  of 
can  coast"    It   was  reserved  however  to  the   land,    prudently   preferred  the  wealth 
Champlain  to  become  ^'  the  fitther  of  the !  which  he  already  possessed.    The  Spaiiiards, 
French  settlements  in  Canada — a  man  re- 1  ever  prone  to  cruelty,  had  provided  them- 
markable  for  possessing  a  clear  and  penetrat-  j  selves  with  the  v9rious  instruments  of  torture 
jng  anderstanding,  with  a  spirit  of  cautious ,  and  oppression  which  they  had  hitherto  used 
inquiry ;  untiring  perseverance,  with  great  |  in  former  invasions,  and  blood-hounds  accom- 
mobility ;  indefiitigable  activity,  with  fear-  panied  them  for  the  purpose  of  running  down 
less  courage."    He  was  appointed  by  the  |  the  unhappy  natives, 
company  (^  the  merchants  of  Rouen  to  com*  j     The  reader  must  peruse  for  himself  the 
mand  the  expedition,  and  the  narrative  which .  interesting  account  otthe  sad  disasters  which 
he  wrote  on  his  return  to  France  is  full  of  attended  them.    The  yellow  ore  ever  haunt- 
interest.     An  exclusive  patent  was  granted  ed  their  imagination,  and  they  still  pressed 
to  the  Calvinist  De  Monts,  and  we  refer  our ,  forwards  through  weary  Ibrests  and  marshes, 
readers  to  Mr.  Bancroft's  interesting  account  |  *^  I  will  not  turn  back,"  said  Soto,  ^^  till  I 
of  the  gradual  footing  De  Monts  obtained  in  have  seen  the  poverty  of  the  country  with 
the  country,  until  the  merchants  of  St.  Malo, '  my  own  eyes ;"  and  the  adventurers  pressed 
Rouen,  and  La  Bochelle,  obtained  another  onwards  towards  the  north-east,  passing  the 
patent  from  their   king,  and  Champlain  in  |  Alatamaha  end  the  beautiful  valleys  of  Geor^ 
1615  once  more  embarked  for  the  new  world  [  gia.     The  Indian  guide  omtinually  involved 
accompanied  by  the  monks  of  St.  Francis. ;  them  in  difficulties,  and  would  have  been 
He  did  not  desist  from  his  efforts  until  he  sue*  j  torn  in  pieces  by  the  dogs,  but  that  he  was 
cessfuUy  established, the  supremacy  of  the  i  required  us  an  interpreter.     The  Indians, 
French  over  the  couotf}'  which  he  colonized,  everywhere  rendered  hostile  by  the  manners 
and  which  received  his  bones.     Still  follow*  of  the  strangers,  were  unsparing  in  their  op- 


ing  the  author  in  his  history  of  the  early  dis- 
coveries, we  find  much  interest  in  the  chap- 
ter which  he  has  given  to  the  Spanish  adven- 


position.  Wearied  with  continually  lodging 
m  the  fields,  they  sought  to  occupy  Oie  In- 
dian town  of  Mavilla  or  Mdbile.     ^*  A  battle 


stitlon^  gave  ready  credence  to  the  many  le- 
gends with  which  the&med  land  was  invested, 
and  their  avarice  made  them  desirous  to  ex- 
plore a  country  which  in  their  imagination 
teemed  with  gold  and  precious  stones.  Tired 
with  the  repose  which  they  enjoyed  after  the 
conquest  of  Granada,  they  looked  forward  to 
new  acquisitions  which  promised  inexhausti- 
ble wealth.  Passing  over  Juan  Ponce  de 
Leon,  Fernandez,  and  one  or  two  others,  we 
come  to  Ferdinand  de  Soto.  Florida,  which 
for  some  time  bad  occupied  the  golden 
dreams  of  the  ambitious  courtiers  of  the  Span- 
ish monarch,  inspired  the  mind  of  Soto  with 
the  desire  of  vanquishing  the  natives  and  of 
exploring  its  wealth.  He  had  already  dis- 
tinguish^ himself  by  many  chivalrous  deeds 
aa  the  favourite  companion  of  PissaiTo  in  the 
conquest  of  Peru,  when  the  unfortunate  Ata- 
hoalpa  was  taken  prisoner*  Charles  the  Fifth 
readily  entered  into  his  pfioject,  and  in  1538 
a  gallant  fleet,  with  six  hundred  young  men, 
who  formed  his  companions,  many  of  them 
**  in  the  glittering  array  xA  bumiabed  armour 
and  very  gallant  with  silk  upon  silk,"  gaily 


turers  \  this  people  full  of  romance  and  super-  ensued  ;  the  terrors  of  their  cavalry  gave  the 


victory  to  the  Spaniards.  I  know  not  if  a 
more  bloody  Indian  fight  ever  occurred  on 
the  soil  of  the  United  States ;  the  town  was 
set  on  fire  ;  and  two  thousand  five  hundred 
Indians  are  said  to  have  been  slain,  suffocated, 
or  burned.  They  had  foueht  with  desperate 
courage ;  and  but  for  the  £»mes,  which  con- 
sumed their  Hght  and  dense  settlements, 
they  would  have  effiectually  repulsed  the  in- 
vaders. ^  Of  the  Christians  eighteen  died  ^ 
one  hundred  and  fifty  were  wounded  with 
arrows ;  twebe  horses  were  slain  and  sevenfy 
hurt  The  flames  had  not  spared  the  bag- 
gage of  the  SpaniardB ;  it  was  in  the  town 
and  was  entirely  consumed,"  We  cannot 
but  admire  in  the  following  extract  the  un- 
yielding perseverance  nf  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernor: 

''  He  retreated  towards  the  north,  his  troops 
already  reduced  by  sickness  and  warfare  to  five 
hundred  men.  A  month  ]>assed  away,  before 
he  reached  winter  quarters  at  Chica9a;  a  small 
town  in  the  country  of  the  Chi^kasaws,  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  sitateof  Mississippi ;  probably 
on  the  western   bank  <>f  the  Ya^oa     The 
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weather  vnB  severe,  and  snow  fell ;  but  maize 
iras  yet  standing  in  the  open  fields.  The  Span- 
iards were  able  to  gather  a  supply  of  food ;  and 
the  deserted  town,  with  such  rode  cabins  as 
they  added,  afforded  them  shelter  through  the 
winter.  Yet  no  mines  of  Peru  were  discovered ; 
no  ornaments  of  gold  adorned  the  mde  savages ; 
their  wealth  was  the  harvest  of  com,  and  wig- 
wams were  their  only  palaces;  they  were  poor 
and  independent,  they  were  hardy  and  loved 
freedotn.  When  Spnng  opened,  Soto  demand- 
ed of  the  chieftain  of  the  Chiekasaws  two  hun- 
dred men  to  carry^  the  burdens  of  hb  company. 
The  Indians  hesitated;  human  nature  is  the 
same  in  every  age  and  every  climate.  Like  the 
inhabitants  of  Athens  in  the  days  of  Themis- 
tocles,  or  those  of  Moscow  of  a  reeent  day,  the 
Chickasawsi  unwilling  to  see  strangers  and 
.enemies  occupy  their  honoes,  .in  the  dead  of 
night,  deceiving  the  sentinels,  set  fire  to  their 
own  village,  in  which  the  Christians  were  en- 
camped— on  a  sudden,  half  the  houses  were  in 
flames;  and  the  loudest  notes  of  the  war-whoop 
rang  through  tbe  air.  The  Indians,  could  they 
have  acted  with  calm  bravery,  might  have  gain*- 
edan  easy  and  entire  victory;  but  they  trem- 
bled at  their  own  success,  and  feared  the  une- 
qual battle  against  weapons  of  steel.  Many  of 
tne  horses  had  broken  loose.  These,  terrified 
and  without  riders,  roamed  through  the  forest, 
of  which  the  burning  villages  illuminated  the 
ihades,  and  seemed  to  the  ignorant  naftives  the 

EBthering  of  hostile  squadrons.  Others  of  the 
orses  perished  in  the  stables;  most  of  the 
swine  were  consumed ;  eleven  of  the  Christians 
were  burnt  or  lost  their  lives  in  the  tumult. 
The  clothes  which  had  been  saved  from  the 
fires  of  Mobile  were  destroyed,  and  the  Span- 
iards, now  as  naked  as  the  natives,  suffered 
firom  cold.  Weapons  and  equipments  were 
eoQsnmed  or  spoiled.  Had  the  Indians  made  a 
resdute  onset  on  this  night  or  the  next,  the 
Spaniards  would  have  been  unable  to  resist. 
But  in  a  respite  of  a  week,  forges  were  erected, 
swords  newly  tempered,  and  good  ashen  lances 
were  made  equal  to  the  best  of  Biscay.  When 
the  Indians  attacked  the  camp  they  iound^  the 
Christians  *^  prepared.** — vol.  i.  p.  49. 

.  Vainly  endeavouring  to  overawe  the  In- 
diana of  Natchez  by  asserting  a  divine  origin, 
he' gradually  sunk  under  the  accumulation  of 
fiitigue  and  disappointment,  and  was  carried 
off  by  a  malignant  fever.  However  disas- 
trous niight  be  the  result  of  the  expedition, 
y«t  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  to  Soto 
and  his  companions  belong  the  honour  of  the 
discovety  of  the  Mis^ssippi,  and  they  were 
tile  first  to  observe  that  the  sea  is  not  salt  at 
its  mouth,  fi'om  the  immense  volume  of  fresh 
water,  which  this  mighty  river  discharges. 
Our  readers  must  bear  in  mind,  that  Florida 
at  that  period  was  widely  extended  in  its 
geography ;  and  that  the  Spaniards  claimed 
under  its  name  the  whole  sea  coast  as  far  as 
Newfoundland,  and  that  it  included  also 
Canada.  Religions  seal  met  with  no  better 
•uccasB,  andFlorida  dyed  with  Spanish  blood 


was  abandoned.    The  eflbrta  of  Fitnce  are 
next  presented  to  our  attration. 

In  1564,  Coligny  obtained  the  consent  of 
Charles  IX.  and  three  ships  were  provided 
for  the  service  under  Laudonniiere  as  a  leader. 
The  voyage  was  favourable,  and  the  follow- 
era  of  Calvin,  with  psahns  of  thanksgiving; 
erected  a  fort  on  the  River  May.  B&ny  of 
our  readers  will  remendier  the  sad  termina- 
tion of  this  attempt,  on  the  part  of  France,  to 
establish  a  colony  throvgh  the  agency  of  the 
Huguenots.  It  forms  a  striking  picture  of 
the  bigotry  which  darkened  the  actiona  of 
the  men  of  that  age,  whose  deeds  might, 
under  other  circumstances,  have  been  chival- 
rous and  noble.  The  colony  already  begm 
to  experience  the  comforts  of  a  home,  when 
the  cry  was  raised  in  Spain,  who  never 
voluntarily  relinquished  her  chiima,  that 
^^the  heretics  must  be  extirpated."  Fanati- 
cism was  at  its  height,  and  more  than  twenly- 
five  hundred  persons,  consisting  of  prietls 
and  Jesuits,  soldiers,  sailors,  and  other  men, 
joined  the  expedition  under  Melendei,  a  man 
who  was  in  every  way  calculated  to  carry 
out  the  views  of  tbe  Spanish  conit. 

**  It  was  on  the  day  which  the  customa  of 
Rome  have  consecrated  to  the  memorv  of  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  sons  of  Africa,  and  one  of 
the  most  venerated  of  the  fathers  of  the  church, 
that  he  came  in  sight  of  Florida;  for  four  days 
he  sailed  along  the  coast,  uncertam  where  the 
French  were  established;  on  the  fifth  day  he 
landed,  and  gathered  from  the  Indians  accounts 
of  the  Huguenots.  At  the  same  time  he  dis- 
covered a  fine  haven  and  beautifal  river,  and 
remembering  the  saint  on  whose  day  he  came 
upon  the  coast,  he  gave  to  the  harbour  and^  to 
the  stream  the  name  of  St.  Augustine.  Sailing 
•then  to  the  north,  he  discovered  a  portion  of  the 
French  fleet,  and  observed  the  nature  of  the 
road  where  they  were  anchored.  The  French 
demanded  his  name  and  objects.  *I  am  Me- 
lendez  of  Spain,' replied  he,  *sent  with  strict 
orders  from  my  king  to  gibbet  and  behead  all 
the  Protestants  in  these  regions.  The  French- 
man who  is  a  Caiholic  1  will  spare,  every 
heretic  shall  die.'  "—vol.  i.  p.  68. 

Melendea  returned  to  the  harbour  of  St. 
Augustine,  and  after  a  solenm  mass  was  pei^ 
formed,  founded  the  city  of  St.  Aaratitte, 
which  is  now  the  oldest  town  in  the  United 
States.  The  Spaniards  ultimately  made 
their  way  to  the  garrison  of  St.  John's,  and  a 
hoirible  massacre  ensued,  in  which  for  a  tima 
even  the  women  and  children  were  not 
exempt  A  few  escaped  into  the  woods,  and 
a  portion  surrendered  themselves,  vainly 
relying  on  a  mercy  which  had  no  existence 
in  the  breasts  of  meir  haideBed  conquenaa. 
The  infiunoua  exploits  of  Melendea  are  too 
generally  known  to  need  our  dwelling  furtihtr 
on  the  fote  of  the  unfortunate  Huguenots. 
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Fhuiee  r4inqiiiriied  all  ckhn  td  Florid%  8Dd 
the  dominioQ  of  Spain  wat  finnly  establithed 
Irom  the  sooth-eaatera  cape  of  the  Caribbean 
aea  to  beyond  that  of  Florida. 

The  coloBfizatioii  of  Virginia  by  the  £ng- 
liah,  in  1607^  occupies  9  prominent  part  of 
the  woik.  Previoua  to  this  period,  Eiig^d 
had  made  coosideFable  progress  in  her  mari- 
time afiain.  Henry  Vlil.  was  frvourable  to 
the  views  entertained  towards  the  new 
world,  and  he  tDok  some  interest  in  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  his  kingdom-.  The 
possibBity  of  the  north- western  passage  was 
a  subject  which  encaged  much  attention 
during  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  Afartin  Fro- 
hisher,  accounting  it  ^^the  only  thing  of  the 
Woiid  that  was  yet  left  undone,  by  which  a 
notable  minde  might  be  made  ftmous  and 
fortunate,"  was  patronized  by  Dudley,  Earl 
of  Warwick.  Two  small  ships  of  twenty- 
five  and  twenty  tons,  together  with  a  littie 
pinnace,  set  sail  for  the  unknown  regions, 
receiving  the  approbation  of  Elizabeth  as 
they  passed  down  the  river.  He  entered  to 
all  appearance  a  strait,  in  latitude  sixty»three 
degrees  and  eight  minutM,  but  his  hopes 
were  fiJlacious,  and  he  returned  home  with- 
out having  accomplished  so  much  even  as 
Cabot.  Such  was  the  result  of  many  of 
these  early  voyages.  We  must  pass  over 
those  of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  who  unfor^ 
tonately  perished  at  sea. 

The  account  of  Raleigh's  invincible  spirit 
in  fbrwardittg  the  views  of  colonization  is 
verr  interesting,  and  we  think  that  Mr.  Ban- 
croft has  not  overdrawn  the  character  of  thnt 
great  statesman.  His  genius  was  early  dis- 
played as  ^'a  sddier,  a  courtier,  and  a 
aeaman,"  and  in  his  later  days  be  combined 
with  these  qualities  that  of  an  honoorabld 
statesman  and  an  English  patriot  His  end 
was  indeed  a  stain  upon  En^ish  history. 
His  memory  slumbers  not  in  the  countiy 
which  i^  so  much  indebted  to  him ;  ^^  af^er  a 
lapse  of  two  centuries,  the  state  of  North 
Carolina,  by  a  solemn  act  of  legislation,  re- 
vived in  its  capital  *the  city  of  Raleigh.^ " 
The  same  idea  occupied  the  minds  of  the 
English  emigrants  with  regard  to  the  goklen 
resources  of  America,  and  the  £cst  settlers  in 
the  reign  of  King  James  were  more  disposed 
to  augment  their  wealth  by  exploring  the 
mines  of  the  new  country,  than  by  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil.  The  population  of  Eng- 
land was  much  increased  since  the  Spaniiii 
peace,  and  James  re«lily  granted  a  charter 
to  ^e  eariy  adventurers.  Oosnold,  Smith 
and  Hakluyt,  were  the  enterprismg  men  who 
applied  for  it.  The  conditions  ai  the  fint 
colonial  charter  are  verv  interesting,  and 
claim  our  attention*      We  most  bomevw 


bear  in  mind  that  the  Aat  settleneiit  iB 
Viil^ia  was  undertaken  by  two  distinct 
companies.  The  first  was  composed  -of 
various  noblemen  and  gentlemcta,  together 
with  merchants  who  resided  in  and  about 
London,  and  the  second  by  gentlemen  and 
merchants  of  the  west  of  England.  To  each 
were  assigned  so  many  degrees  of  latitude. 
The  former  from  thirty-ibur  to  thirty-eight, 
while  the  latter  possessed  between  forty-one 
and  forty-five  degrees.  The  land  between 
was  open  to  both  companies. 

**  The  canditions  of  tenure  were  homage  and 
rent ;  the  rent  was  no  other  than  one-fifth  of  the 
net  produce  of  gold  and  silver,  and.  one-fifteenth 
of  copper.  The  right  of  coiDing  money  was 
coQceaed,  perhaps  to  facilitate  commerce  with 
the  natives,  who,  it  was  hoped,  would  receive 
Christianity  and  the  arts  of  civilized  lifa  The 
superintenaenee  of  the  whole  colonial  system  was 
confided  to  a  council  in  England ;  the  local  ad- 
ministration  of  each  colony  was  entrusted  to  a 
council  residing  within  its  hmits.  The  members 
of  the  superior  council  in  England  were  appoint- 
ed exclusively  by  the  king,  and  the  tenure  of 
their  office  was  nis  cood  pleasure.  Over  the 
colcmial  councils  the  king  likewise  preserved  a 
control ;  for  the  members  of  them  werefromJime 
to  time  to  be  ordained,  made  and  removed^  ao* 
cording  to  royal  instructions.  Supreme  legisla- 
tive authority  over  the  colonies,  extending  nlike 
to  their  general  condition  ahd  the  inost  minute 
regulations,  was  likewise  expressly  reserved  to 
the  monarch.  A  hope  was  also  cherished  of  an 
ultimate  revenue  to  be 'derived  fromViiiipnia ;  a 
duty  to  be  levied  on  vessels  trading  to  its  hajp- 
bours  was,  for  one-and  twenty  years,  to  be  wholly 
employed  for  the  benefit  of  tne  plantation ;  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  was  to  be  taken  for  the  king. 
To  the  emigrants  it  was  promised  that  they  and 
their  children  should  contmne  to  be  En^lisnmen 
— a  concession  which  secured  them  rights  on 
returning  to  En^^land,  but  ofiered  no  hairier 
against  colonial  mjnstice.  Lands  were  to  be 
held  by  the  most  favoumble  tenure." — voL  ii 
p.  121. 

Such  was  the  short^iriitedpoHcy  shown 
by  King  James  in  the  first  charter  he  conceded 
to  the  mercantile  corporations  $  a  policy  which 
was  not  amended  in  later  reign^  when  the 
civilisation  and  extent  of  New  England, 
greatly  increeaed,  required  that  prolectkMf 
fiom  the  mother  ooun^  which  might  tend  to 
their  mutual  advantage.  The  rites  of  the 
Church  of  England  were  strictly  et^oined, 
*^  and  no  emigrant  might  withdraw  bis  allegi- 
ance  frottk  King  James,  or  avow  dissent  from 
the  royal  creed."  The  president  and  ^le 
council,  which  fonned  a  pure  aristocracy 
quite  independent  of  the  emigrants,  could  sum* 
murily  dispose  of  any  civu  cause  requiring 
fine  or  imprisonment,  and  it  was  ordered  thai 
the  proceeds  of  the  induatiy  of  the  respective 
ootooiei  shoald,  for  fire  years,  Ibrm  a  com* 
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noa  stock.  On  ttie  19th  ctfPecember^  1606, 
the  little  fleet  of  three  TesBeky  with  cme  hun* 
fired  and  five  men,  set  sail  for  Virginia,  and 
of  these  men  there  were  only  twelve  labour- 
«a  and  four  carpenters,  together  with  a  few 
mechanics.  The  rest  consisted  of  forty-eight 
gentlemen.  There  were  continual  dissen- 
sions during  the  voyage.  Newport  com* 
manded  the  vessel  and  he  occupied  consid- 
erable time  in  sailing  round  by  the  Canaries 
and  the  West  India  islands  After  encoun- 
tering a  violent  storm^  the  deep  waters  of  the 
bay  of  Chesapeake  received  them,  ^*  putting 
the  emigrants  in  good  comfort."  Abcnit  fiftv 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river  which 
they  ascended,  was  selected  for  a  site  of  the 
colony.  Newport  soon  afterwards  set  sail  for 
England,  and  John  Smith  took  the  manage^ 
ment  of  afiairst  The  character  of  this  extra- 
ordinary roan  is  singularly  romantic;  ^^in 
boyhood  he  sighed  for  the  opportunity  oi 
*  setting  out  on  brave  adventures.' "  In  his 
early  life  he  fought  the  battles  of  the  Bata- 
vian  republic.  He  became  a  traveller  in 
Italy  and  Egjrpt,  and  on  his  return  through 
Hungary  be  ereatly  distinguished  himself 
acainst  the  Turks,  in  their  religious  wars. 
Here  his  usual  good  fortune  deserted  him^  and 
after  being  severely  wounded  in  the  glens  of 
M'^allachia,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  sold 
as  a  slave  at  Constantinople,  where  a  Turkish 
lady  taking  compassion  on  him,  in  the  hopes 
of  being  able  to  restore  him  to  liberty,  caused 
him  to  be  removed  to  a  fortress  in  the  Crimea. 
There  be  was  most  harshly  treated ;  but  ris- 
ing against  his  oppressors,  be  escaped  on 
horseback  to  the  borders  of  Russia,  enduring 
many  hardships  during  his  wanderings,  which 
however  were  Qgain  mitigated  by  the  gentle 
hand  of  woman ;  he  at  last,  ^^  bidding  fiurewell 
to  his  companions  in  arms,  resolved  to  return 
'  to  his  own  sweet  country,' "  Before  he 
had  crossed  the  continent,  the  rumours  of  a 
war  in  Morocco  attracted  bis  daring  spirit, 
and  it  was  some  time  before  he  reached  his 
native  land.  He  then  entered  with  enthu- 
siasm into  the  prefect  of  colonizing  Vir^nia  \ 
and  his  experience  of  human  nature,  his  firm- 
ness of  dispositioD,  and  power  of  enduring 
every  hardship,  admirably  fitted  him  for  the 
duties  he  undertook,  oi  regulating  the  turbu- 
lent and  often  desperate  spirits  that  composed 
die  infiint  colony.  The  same  romance  at- 
tended him  in  his  expedition  amongst  the  In- 
dians, for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  oountrj^,  and  when  surrounded 
by  the  painted  warriors,  who  doomed  him 
to  death,  fimn  his  having  gained  that  ascend- 
ency over  their  minds  by  his  fearlessness  of 
disposition,  the  tomahawk  was  aU«ady  raised 
with  unerring  aim,  when  an  Indian  maiden, 


Pocahontas,  the  dtuf^iter  of  Powliatan  the 
chiefs  rushing  to  him  and  cling^g  to  his  neck, 
the  wanior's  arm  was  irresistibly  arrested  and 
his  life  was  saved.  The  Indians  were  awed 
by  this  unlooked-for  interruption.  They  folt 
that  it  was  an  interposition  of  the  Great  Spi- 
rit, and  Smith  was  received  as  their  brother 
and  made  oi^  Jn  their  councils. 

More  emigrants  arrived,  but  they  consisted 
of  ^'vagabo^  gentlemen  and  goldsmiths," 
sent  out  by  the  council  in  England,  with  the 
hopes  of  sendiog  home  immeasurable  riches. 
The  mistaken  poUcy  of  the  London  coomany 
caused  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
colony.  A  new  charter  was  granted,  tran^ 
ferring  to  the  company  the  powers  which  had 
previously  been  vested  in  the  king.  The 
auq)iceswere  far  more  cheering,  and  five 
hundred  emigranti  lefk  their  native  country. 
Lord  Delaware  was  appointed  governor  and 
captain-general  for  life.  The  fleet  unfortun- 
alely  was  dispecsed  by  a  storm^  and  only 
seven  ships  arrived  in  Virginia.  Their  arrival 
was  a  fortumOe  relief  for  the  distressed  colonjr- 
Smith,  who  resolutely  maintained  his  authori- 
ty over  the  *' unruly  herd,"  unfortunately 
met  with  a  severe  accident  from  an  explosion 
of  gunpowder,  and  resigning  his  command  to 
Percv,  returned  to  England,  and  for  his  long 
and  faithful  services  received  nothing  but  in- 
gratitude and  neglect.  His  memory  however 
lives,  and  he  justly  merits  the  ai^>ellation  of 
''the  Father  of  Viiginia."  Had  his  hi^ 
powers  and  reflecting  mind  met  with  their 
fellow,  the  first  efforts  in  colonization  would 
have  been  more  successful,  for  he  clearly  per- 
ceived that  it  was  not  gold  which  it  was  the 
interest  of  England  to  seek  for,  ''  but  to  en- 
force regular  industry.' '  "  Nothing,"  sadd  he» 
'^  is  to  be  expected  thence  but  by  labour.'' 

On  his  dqmrture  he  left  behind  him  four 
hundred  and  nmety  persons  in  the  colony. 
In  the  short  space  of  six  months'  indolence, 
vice  and  famine  had  reduced  them  to  sixty, 
and  if  relief  had  not  arrived  so  opportunely, 
few  traces  wouki  have  been  found  of  the 
colony.  It  was  on  the  10th  of  June,  1610, 
that  the  restoration  was  begun,  after  a  fervent 
prayer  to  God  for  its  well-being  and  advance- 
ment. Lord  Delaware's  health  sunk  under 
the  climate,  and  be  ¥ms  obliged  to  return  to 
England,  and  his  departure  cast  '^  a  damp  of 
coldness"  on  the  hearts  of  the  London 
company.  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  **  a  worthy 
and  experienced  soldier  in  the  low  countries,*' 
succeeded  to  the  government  In  a  later  age 
his  introduction  of  martial  law  would  have 
caused  the  utmost  indignation,  but  the  infont 
colony  were  unaccustomed  to  any  franchises^ 
and  under  Dale's  administration  the  colony 
aammed  a  more  cheerful  aspect.    A  new 
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charier  wm  i«iled  in  1612  caDfinnbg  ita 
stability  ;  and  the  natives,  feeling  the  supre* 
raacy  (>t  the  English,  recognized  by  a  fonnal 
treaty  the  authority  of  King  James.  An  in- 
teresting circumstance  happened  at  this  time. 
A  foraging  party  stole  away  the  daughter  of 
Powhatan  and  demanded  a  ransom.  The 
indignant  tribe  were  preparing  for  hostilities, 
when  a  young  Englishman,  John  Rolfe,  cap- 
tivated by  the  gentle  qualities  and  native 
dignity  of  the  fair  Indian,  demanded  her  in 
marriage  of  her  father,  and  its  solemnization 
was  the  signal  for  the  war  hatchet  to  be 
buried.  She  was  instructed  in  the  English 
tongue,  and  accompanied  her  husband  to  his 
own  court,  where  she  was  admired  and 
caressed.  But,  alas !  the  EnelisH  climate 
was  not  fitted  for  this  gentle  nower  of  the 
wilderness.  She  died  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-two,  just  when  she  was  about  to  re- 
turn to  her  native  country.  In  June,  1619, 
the  authority  of  the  Governor  of  Virginia, 
was,  at  the  instance  of  the  London  company, 
controlled  by  a  council,  and  in  the  same 
month  the  first  colonial  assembly  met  togeth- 
er at  Jamestown,  consisting  of  the  governor, 
the  council,  and  two  representatives  fi-om 
each  of  the  eleven  boroughs,  who  were 
styled  bureesses.  Such  was  the  early  dawn 
of  le^lative  liberty  in  America.  The 
ancient  planters  had  already,  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  YeaidJey,  been  absolved  from 
all  further  voluntary  service  to  the  colony, 
and  now  the  possession  of  their  estiM;es  being 
ihlly  confirmed  to  them,  the  people  of  Eng* 
knd  were  eager  to  risk  their  fortunes  in  t£» 
same  country :  previous  to  this  period  few 
women  had  ventured  to  the  new  continent. 
A  speculation  was  entered  into  by  the  corpo- 
ration to  send  some  over,  and  about  an  hun- 
dred and  sixty  actually  embarked,  being 
severally  valued  at  the  price  of  from  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fif^y  pounds  of 
tobacco.  They  were  followed  by  many 
more  of  both  sexes,  so  that  within  three  yean 
about  three  thousand  five  hundred  people, 
amongst  whom  were  many  Puritans,  increas- 
ed the  colony.  A  memorable  assembly  was 
convened  in  July,  1621,  and  a  written  code 
was  given  to  the  colony,  which  was  very 
similar  to  the  English  constitution,  and  was 
the  model  of  those  which  were  subsequently 
introduced  into  the  other  provinces.  Mr. 
Reeves  remarks,  in  the  pre^e  to  his  trans- 
lation of  Tocqueville's  Democracy  in  Ameri- 
ca, that  the  more  ancient  parts  of  our  consti- 
totion  are  revived  in  that  of  the  United 
States,  while  those  of  the  Feudal  or  Norman 
are  excluded.  Their  dispensation  of  justice 
in  their  county  courts  has  originated  from 
the  Saxon  laws,  and  this  common  source  of 


cMir  liberties  forms  the  bads  of  the 
constitution.  Mr.  Bancroft  has  dedicated  a 
portion  of  his  work  to  the  history  of  slavery 
and  its  gradual  difiusion  over  the  world,  and 
again  its  diminution  as  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity became  firmer  established.  Tocque* 
viUe  remarks  that  ^*  Slavery  dishonours  la- 
bour. It  introduces  idleness  into,  society, 
and  with  idleness,  ignorance  and'pride,  luxu- 
ry and  distress.  It  enervates  the  power  of 
the  mind  and  benumbs  the  activity  of  man.^ 
Its  history  may  be  traced  in  the  United  States 
from  the  works  before  us.  The  time  has 
not  yet  arrived  for  its  abolition  \  at  the  pres- 
ent period,  even  when  so  much  has  been 
done  by  England  for  its  extinction,  the  traffic 
has  increased  and  is  flourishing  under  the 
Spanish  and  Porti^uese  flags. 

The  soil  for  slavery  was  already  prepared 
in  Virginia  by  a  kind  of  conditional  servitude, 
which  early  existed  between  the  servant  and 
the  master.  ^^  The  supply  of  white  servants 
became  a  regular  business."  They  were 
sent  over  at  tne  rate  of  eight  or  ten  pounds 
a- piece,  and  often  resold  at  forty  or  fifty 
pounds.  The  apprenticed  servants,  however, 
gave  way  to  the  lai^e  importations  of  ne- 
groes. Their  labour  was  considered  neces- 
sary to  the  well-being  of  the  dolony,  and  the 
policy  of  slavery  was  admitted  and  advocated 
by  many  of  the  southern  stales  in  after-times. 
The  navigation  act  was  an  important  epoch 
in  the  maritime  world. 

Spain  and  Portugal  having  found  their  way 
to  America  and  round  the  Cape  (A  Good  Hope, 
tried  to  establish  a  monopoly  of  the  traffic  of 
the  whole  world  3  severe  penalties  were  adjudg- 
ed against  those  who  infiinged  it.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  seas  were  infested 
with  pirates,  who  boldly  pillaged  the  richly 
laden  vessels,  and  often  made  predatory  in- 
cursions into  the  settlements  3  for  the  free- 
booter could  not  sufler  more  than  the  mer- 
chant who  should  infiinge  the  monopoly. 
During  the  reign  of  James  and  Charles  the 
First,  the  Dutch  by  their  energy  and  perse- 
verance began  to  engross  the  trade  of  the 
world  \  their  ships  were  seen  in  every  part  of 
the  globe.  So  much  influence  did  they  gain, 
that  English  sailors  sought  employment  under 
the  Dutch  flag,  and  '^English  ships  lay  rotting 
at  the  wharves ;  English  ship-building  was  an 
unprofitable  vocation."  The  energetic  spirit 
of  Cromwell  employed  itself  in  protecting  the 
British  shipping,  and  the  Puritan  St  John 
devised  the  first  act  of  navigation,  which  was 
carried  through  parliament  by  Whitelocke« 
A-  naval  war  ensued ;  we  need  not  dwell  on 
the  glorious  manner  in  which  the  supremacy 
of  England  was  established  over  tile  seas. 
'*  Jamaica  and  the  Act  of  Navigation  are  the 
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permauicnt  monumenls  of  Cwmw^.*^  We 
t)Q8s  over'  the  colonization  of  Maryland,  mere- 
fyremarkinff  that  Lord  BaWmore,  who  was  a 
papist,  wasuie  person  trho  matured  the  0an 
for  the  colonization  of  that  portion  of  America. 
His  brother,  Leonard  Calvert,  led  Ae  emi- 
grants in  person  (consisting  of  about  tWo 
hundred  people,  most  of  them  Catholics)  to 
the  new  land.  Our  author  gives  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  early  struggles  of  the  papist 
cdony,  and  we  pass  on  to  the  history  of  the 

pilgrims. 

The  austere  principles  of  Puritanism  were 
practised  by  these  emigrants.  They  tolerated 
no  ceremony  unless  enjoined  by  the  word  of 
God  in  the  book  of  Truth.  They  adhered  to 
the  Established  Church  as  fer  as  their  inter- 
pretations would  allow  them,  and  asserting 
the  equality  of  the  inferior  clergy,  resisted  the 
supremacy  of  the  bishops.  The  surplice  and 
square  cap  were  rejected  "as  the  Hvery  of 
superstition."  The  horrors  of  Mary's  reign 
induced  multitudes  to  hurry  away  into  other 
lands,  to  escape  from  the  fearful  oppression 
erf  their  own  country.  There  were  two  par^ 
ties — one  who  tried  to  establish  the  forms  of 
discipline  in  the  Church,  which  had  been  ap- 
proved of  by  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward y  the  other, "  on  the  contrary,  endeavour- 
ed to  sweeten  exile  by  a  complete  emancipa- 
tion from  ceremonies  which  they  had  reluct- 
antly observed,"  and  these  were  the  Puritans. 
Mr.  Bancroft's  remarks  on  the  progress  of  reli* 
gious  opinion  in  England,  the  origin  of  the 
tidependents,  and  the  persecution  of  all  Non- 
conformists, are  very  interesting.  The  ac- 
count of  the  Geological  conferences  which 
James  held  at  Hampton  Court,  and  the  pe- 
dantry of  the  royal  theologian,  are  amusingly 
given.  The  Puritans,  now  resolved  upon 
exile,  made  an  attempt  to  leave  their  native 
country,  but  were  prevented  by  the  magis- 
trates. 

"  The  next  spring  the  design  was  renewed. 
An  unfrequented  heath  in  Lincolnshire  was  the 
place  of  secret  meeting.  As  if  it  had  been  a 
crime  to  escape  from  persecution,  the  embarka- 
tion was  to  be  made  under  the  shelter  of  dark- 
ness. After  having  encountered  a  night  storm, 
just  as  a  boat  was  bearing  a  part  of  the  emigrants 
to  their  ship,  a  company  of  horsemen  appeared 
in  pursuit,  and  seizied  on  the  helpless  women 
and  children,  who  had  not  yet  adventured  on 
the  surf.  *  Pitiful  it  was  to  see  the  heavy  case 
of  these  poor  women  in  distress;  what  weep- 
ing and  crying  on  ever}'  side.'  But  when  they 
were  apprehended,  it  seemed  inapossible  to 
punish  and  imprison  wives  and  children  for  nd 
other  crime  than  that  thev  would  go  with  their 
husbands  and  fathers.  They  could  not  be  sent 
home,  for  *  they  had  no  homes  to  go  to;'  so  that 
at  last  the  magistrates  were  'glad  to  be  rid 
of  them  on  any  terms ;'  'though  in  the  mean 


time  they,  poor  seals,  endoied  aitsery  enougii*' 
Snch  was theflight  of  Robinwon  and  BKwster, 
and  their  fdlowers,  from  the  land  of  ^eir  &• 
thers,"— vol.  L  p.  302. 

They  arrived  at  Amsterdam,  and  afterwardi 
removed  to  Leyden,  where  they  remained 
about  eleven  years.  Still  retaining  a  love  for 
their  government  and  native  country,  they 
were  led  "to  the  generous  purpose  of  re- 
covering the  protection  of  England  by  en- 
larging her  dominions,"  and  accordingly 
Robert  Cushraan  and  John  Carver  were  sent 
as  envoys  to  England,  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  the  Virginia  company.  The  pilgrims  early 
displayed  their  principles  of  democratic  liber- 
ty, when  they  transmitted  their  request,  signed 
by  the  congregation. 

"We  are  well  weaned,"  added  Robinson  and 
Brewster,  *♦  from  the  delicate  milk  of  our  mother 
country,  and  inured  to  the  difficulties  of  a  strange 
land;  the  people  are  industrious  and  fragal ;  we 
are  knit  together  as  a  body  in  a  most  sacred  co- 
venant of  the  Lord,  of  the  violation  whereof  we 
make  great  conscience,  and  by  virtue  whereof 
we  hold  ourselves  straitly  tied  to  all  care  of  each 
other's  ^oods  and  of  the  whole.  It  is  not  with 
us  as  with  men  whom  small  things  can  dificoo- 
rage."— vol,  i.  p.  304. 

The  terms  of  the  contract  between  the  pil- 
grims and  the. London  company  show  the 
severe  and  grasping  nature  of  their  demands 
upon  this  simple  people*  The  whole  com« 
pany  formed  one  partnership^  and  the  services 
of  each  emigrant  were  rated  at  ten  pounds  a 
head,  to  90  to  the  company ;  all  profits  for 
seven  years  were  sequestrated  and  divided 
amongst  the  shareholders  and  the  London 
merc&nt,  who  embarked  a  hundred  pounda^ 
and  received  ^^  ten-fold  more  than  the  pennv- 
less  emigrant  for  his  entire  services.'  n  • 
will  give  the  account  of  the  departure  of  the 
emigrants  for  the  land  of  promise  in  Mr- 
Bancroft's  own  words : 

*'  And  now  the  English  at  Leyden,  trusting  in 
Grod  and  in  themselves,  made  ready  for  their  de- 
parture. The  Speedwell,  a  ship  of  sixty  tons, 
was  purchased  in  London ;  the  May  Flower,  a 
vessel  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  tons,  was 
hired  in  Enstand.  These  could  hold  bat  a  mi- 
nority of  the  congregation,  and  Robinson  wpa 
therefore  detained  at  Levden,  while  Brewster, 
the  teaching  elder,  conducted  the  emigrants. 
Every  enterprise  of  the  pilgrims  began  from 
Grod.  A.  solemn  fast  was  held.  *  Let  us  seek 
Grod/  said  they,  *  a  right  way  for  us  and  our 
little  ones,  and  for  all  our  substance.*  Antici- 
pating their  high  destiny,  and  the  subUme  doc* 
trines  of  liberty  that  would  ^w  ont  of  the 
principles  on  which  their  reheious  tenets  were 
established,  Robinson  gave  Uiem  a  farewell, 
breathing  a  freedom  of  opinion  and  an  indepen- 
dence of  authority,  such  as  then  wvre  hardly 
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known  in  ^ the  worid.  'I  chaige  yoii>  before 
God  and  hie  bleewd  angels,  that  you  follow  me 
no  further  than  you  haye  seen  me  follow  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  Lord  has  more  truth 
yet  to  break  forth  out  of  his  holy  word.  I  can- 
not sufficiently  bewail  the  condition  of  the  re- 
formed churches,  who  are  come  to  a  period  in 
religion,  and  will  go  at  present  no  furmer  than 
the  instruments  of  their  reformation.  Luther 
and  Calvin  were  ffreat  and  shining  lights  in 
their  times,  yet  they  penetrated  not  into  the 
counsel  of  Grod.  I  beseech  you  remember  it — 
'tis  an  article  of  your  church  covenant — that 


mg  a  batUe,  whidi  ia  an  iUurtrntion  of  the 
Wunl  religioui  feelings  of  the  times,  "  Trust 
in  God,  and  keep  your  powder  dry."  Loy- 
alty was  not  inconsistent  with  their  demo* 
cratic  tenets.  Before  even  they  landed  they 
drew  up  a  solemn  instrument,  commencing 

**  In  the  name  of  God,  amai.  We,  whose 
names  are  underwritten,  the  loyal  sabjects  of 
our  dread  sovereign  King  J^mes,  having  undei^ 
token,  for  the  riory  of  God  and  advancement  of 
the  Christian  faith,  and  honour  of  our  king  and 


you  be  ready  to  receive  whatever  truth  shall  be  counir^  « Invto^  f     ^!''il  ""^J^^  ^^  ^ 
made  known  to  you  from  the  written  word  of  SrLTrthPi^^^-  Vv?l^^^    ^?J  colony  in 


€rod.'  The  pilgrims  were  accompanied  from 
Leyden  to  Delft  Haven,  where  the  night  was 
passed  *  in  friendly  and  Christian  converse.'  As 
morning  dawned,  Carver,  Bradford  and  Wins- 
low,  Brewster,  the  ruling  elder,  AUerton  and 
the  brave  faithful  Standish,  with  their  equal  as- 
sociates— a  feeble  band  for  a  perilous  enterprise 
—bade  farewell  to  Holland,  while  Bobinson, 
kneeling  in  prayer  by  the  6ea  side,  p;ave  to  their 
embarkation  the  sanctity  of  a  religious  rite." — 
vol.  i.  pp.  306, 307. 

They  arrived   safely  at   Plymouth,  and 
leaving  behind  them  a  few  of  the  '^  cowardly 
and  disaffected,"  on  the  6th  of  September, 
1620,  thirteen  years  after  the  colonization  of 
Virginia,  the  little  band  set  sail  for  the  new 
world,  and  on  Monday,  the  11th  of  Decem- 
ber, old  style,  ^'  the  Pilgrim  Fathers"  landed 
at  Rymonth.      The  rock  which  received 
their  first  footsteps  is  venerated  by  posterity, 
and  travellen  at  the  present  time  carry  away 
small  portions  as  relics.    Such  was  tk!e  com- 
mencement of  the  first  attempt  to  colonize 
New  England,  by  a  people  whose  simple 
virtues  have  been  commemorated  by  h'sto- 
rians  and  poets*    Puritanism  has  been  re- 
membered more  for  its  outward  peculiarities 
than  for  the  real  truth  and  purity  of  its  prin- 
ciples.    Their  enthusiasm  m  many  instances 
carried  them  too  fiir,  and  exposed  them  to 
censure  and  ridicule,  but  we  must  not  foi^t 
that  they  in  every  way  acted  up  to  their 
principles,  that  religion  formed  a  part  of  their 
daily  and  hourly  avocations.    Every  congre- 
gation had  the  right  of  electing  its  own  mi- 
nister, and  religion  being  with  the  people, 
and  being  exercised  by  themselves,  aU  ec- 
clesiastical tyranny  was  set  aside^-^'  the  voice 
of  the  majority  was  the  voice  of  God ;  and 
the  issue  of  Puritanism  was  therefore  popu- 
lar sovereignty."     With  all  their  simplicity, 
activity  and  intelligence  formed  a  part  of 
their  character,  and  with  a  finn  faith  in  his 
Creator,  the  Puritan  never  wanted  courage. 


the  northern  parts  of^  Virginia,  do  by  these 
iwesents  solemnly  and  mutually  in  the  pre- 
sence of  God  and  one  of  another,  cove- 
nant and  combine  ourselves  together,  into  a 
civil  body  poliuc,  for  our  better  ordering  and 
preservation,  and  furtherance  of  the  ends  afore- 
said;  and  by  virtue  hereof  to  enact,  constimte 
and  frame,  such  just  and  equal  laws,  ordinances, 
acts,  constitutions  and  oflSccs,  from  time  to  time, 
as  shall  be  thought  most  convenient  for  the 
geneiiil  good  of  the  colony ;  unto  which  we 

promise  all  due  submission  and  obedieaee.'* 

vol.  i.  p.  309. 

Their  early  struggles  were  borne  with  calm- 
ness and  cheerful  resignation.  The  seeds  of 
democratic  liberty  took  firm  root,  and  were 
gradually  reared  until  they  stood  in  their  own 
strength.  Europe  had  at  that  time  but  little 
thought  for  the  obscure  conununity,  which 
was  silently  making  its  way ;  they  gradually 
freed  themselves  ifrom  their  debts,  and  be- 
came the  freeholders  of  the  soil  they  culti- 
.vated.  The  progress  of  population  was  slow, 
but  their  courage  failed  not. 

*  "  Oat  of  small  beginnings,"  said  Bradford^ 
"  great  things  have  been  produced,  and  as  one 
small  candle  may  lisht  a  thousand,  so  the  light 
here  kindled  hath  shone  to  many,  yea,  in  some 
sort  to  one  whole  nation ;  let  it  not  be  grievous 
to  you  that  you  have  been  instruments  to  break 
the  ice  for  others.  The  honour  shall  be  youra 
to  the  world's  end." 


*'  He  that  prays  best  and  preaches  best,  will 
fight  best,"  was  the  opinion  of  Cromwell ; 
and  we  remember  another  remark  of  that 


It  was  in  1622,  that  the  extended  coloni- 
zation of  New  England  was  projected,  and 
we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itnlf 
for  the  account  of  the  colonization  of  Maine 
and  of  Massachusetts.  The  charter  granted 
to  this  latter  colony  passed  the  great  seals  a 
few  days  before  Charles  the  First  announced 
his  intention  of  governing  without  a  parlia* 
ment.  The  charter  bearing  the  signature  of 
that  king  was  long  preserved  as  a  most  in^* 
portant  document,  for  it  secured  to  the  colony 
a  corporation.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
thirty  or  forty  years  after,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  that  tbeu:  existence  was 
legally  recognized  by  a  royal  charter. 

The  concession  of  the  charter  to  Massa* 
chusetts  was  an  important  epoch  in  the  hi^ 
tory  of  colonization.    It  was  propoeed  by 
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by  their  fyiib   in   the  Divine  Being;    In 

August,   1630,  the  governroent  was   more 
fully  organized,  and  it  was  finally  deter- 
mined   that    the   governor    and    assistants 
should  be  annually  chosen.     The   Indians 
were  anxious  to  make  friends  with  the  strang- 
ers, and  both   the    Mohegans    and   nearer 
Nipmucks  came  to  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace. 
The  son  of  the  aged  Cancmicus  brought  pre- 
sents to  the  governor,  and  the  great  Manto- 
nomoh,  chief  of  the  Narragadsetts,  became 
the  guest  of  Winthrop.    A  friendly  inter- 
course was  also  set  on  fix>t  with  the  other 
European  settlements,  and  the  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  with  Wilson,  the  pastor  of 
Boston,  made  a  journey  to  Plymouth,  where 
they  were  met  by  Bradford  and   Brewster, 
and    their  friendly  union  was    confirmed. 
From  this  moment  a  rapid  pix^ess  was  made 
in  popular  libeTty.    The  history  of  Roger 
Williams,  who  arrived  at  Nantasket  in  Fe- 
bruary, 1631,  contains  some  interesting  de- 
tails.    His  clearness  of  mind  and  the  purity 
and  truth  of  his  doctrines  are  well  described 
and  commented  upon  by  Mr.  Bancroft.    We 
have  not  space  to  dwell  upon  his  exile  and 
wrongs,  nor  upon  the  colooization  of  Con- 
necticut in   1630.    England  was  not  indif- 
ferent  to  the  Wfdl-being  of  the  colonies. 
Many  complaints  were  made  of  the  disorder 
of  the  plantations,  and  the  high  church  party, 
jealous  of  the  success  of  the  Puritans  in  the 
new  world,  willingly  listened  to  these  inai 
nuations.  Finally  a  requisition  was  forwarded, 
which  commanded  the  letters  patent  of  the 
company    to    be    produced    in     England. 
Massachusetts  was  prepared  to   resist   the 
innovation,  and  a  subscription  was  raised  for 
fortifications.    The  fiiry  of  the  bishops  made 
the  pillory  become  a  scene  of  torture  and 
bloodshed.    A  proclamation  was  now  made, 
to  prevent  the  emigration  of  Puritans,  and 
hemmed  in  on  every  side,  they  tried  to 
escape,  but  the  Privy  Council  prevented  the 
squadron  of  eight  ships  from  sailing.    Mr. 
Bancroft  is  of  an    opinion    that   there  is 
nothing  to  corroborate  the  story  of  Cromwell 
and  Hampden  being   on    board  this  Seet. 
Hampden's  '^  maxim  in  life  forbade  retreat,'' 
and  Cromwell  was  equally  resolute.     The 
fleet  was  only  detained  a  few  days,  and  had 
they  been  on  board  they  would  have  reached 
New  England  with  the  rest.    Before  the 
the    women,    who    struggled    with    them  |  assembling  of  the  Long  Parliament,  about 
through  the  same  sorrows.     Arabella  John-  \  twenty-one   thousand    two    hundred   souls 


Mathew  Cradock  that  the  charter  should  be 
transferred  to  those  freemen  who  inhabited 
the  colony.  A  meeting  Was  held  at  Cam- 
bridge,  and  an  agreement  made  amongst  men 
of  fortune  and  talent,  that  they  should 
embark  for  America,  provided  the  whole 
government  should  be  legally  transferred  to 
them  and  their  fellow  colonists.  This  plan 
was  enei^etically  advocated  by  the  family 
of  the  Winthrops. 

On  October  the  20th,  1629,  a  court  was 
convened,  and  John  Winthrop  was  chosen 

gvernor.  His  character  was  admirably 
-med  for  this  office.  Eminently  pious,  he 
possessed  a  calm  decision  and  gentleness  of 
temper.  He  was  a  firm  royalist  and  opposed  to 
pure  democracy,  yet  possessing  a  true  regard 
for  popular  liberties.  At  one  period  of  his 
administmtion  he  was  accused  of  committing 
some  arbitrary  acts,  and  it  was  on  that  occa- 
sion he  pronounced  that  very  fine  definition 
of  liberty  which  Tocqueville  has  quoted  in 
his  Democracy : 

*'Nor  would  1  have  you  to  mistake  Iq  the 
point  of  your  own  liberty.  There  is  a  liberty  of 
corrupt  nature,  which  is  affected  both  by  meu 
and  beasts  to  do  as  they  list ;  and  this  liberty  is 
inconsistent  with  authority,  impatient  of  all 
liestraint ;  by  this  liberty  *  sumus  omnes  deterio' 
re#,'  'tis  the  grand  enemy  of  truth  and  peace, 
and  all  ordinances  of  God  are  bent  against  it. 
But  there  is  a  civil,  a  moral,  a  federal  liberty, 
which  is  the  proper  end  and  object  of  authority ; 
it  is  a  libeTt]^  for  that  only  which  is  just  and 

good ;  for  this  liberty  you  are  to  stand  with  the 
azard  of  your  very  lives,  and  whatsoever 
crosses  it,  is  not  authority,  hut  a  distemper 
thereof.  This  libertv  is  maintained  in  a  way 
of  subjection  to  authoritv;  and  the  authority 
set  over  you  will  in  all  administration  for 
your  good  be  quietly  submitted  unto  by  all 
but  such  as  have  a  disposition  to  shake  ofi* 
the  yoke  and  lose  their  true  liberty,  by  their 
murmuring  at  the  honour  and  power  of  author- 
ity.*' 

Such  were  the  sentiments  ol  Winthrop 
which  were  difiiised  among  the  pec^le,  and ' 
which  give  us  a  good  picture  of  the  state  of 
Anglo-American  civilisation  of  that  period. 
About  fifteen  hundred  souls  accompanied 
Winthrop;  they  found  the  colony  in  a 
deplorable  state,  and  they  themselves  snared 
much  aAer  their  arrival.  Their  trials  were 
augmented  by  witnessing  the  sufferings  of 


son  was  hurried  by  grief  to  her  grave,  and 
her  husband,  subdued  by  disease  and  sorrow, 
soon  followed  her,  but  ^^he  died  wil- 
lingly and  in  sweet  peace,  making  a  most 
godly  end."  Two  hundred  died  before  De- 
cumber.  Those  who  survived  were  supported 


arrived  in  New  England,  and  in  less  than 
ten  yeaiB  fifty  towns  and  villages  had  risen 
up.  Rhode  Island  soon  after  obtained  its 
charter  through  the  energetic  labours  of 
Hoger  Williams,  and  to  Sir  Henry  Vane  it 
owed  its  existence  as    a  politick  state — 
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^  under  Ocm],  the  sheet  anchor  of  Rhode 
Island  was  Sir  Henry.*'  Maine  wad  in  1652 
attached  to  Massachusetts,  and  thus  extended 
its  frontier  to  the  islands  in  Casco  Bay. 
The  history  of  the  political  parties  in  this 
colony  is  curious :  the  result  was  the  trial  of 
Winthrop,  *' who  appeared  at  the  har  only 
to  triumph  in  his  integrity.''  Much  discus- 
sion took  place  in  the  Parliament  of  England 
as  to  the  allegiance  that  Massachusetts  owed 
to  the  mother  country.  They  contended 
that  it  should  he  the  same  as  the  free  Hanse 
towns  had  rendered  to  the  Empire.  The 
Elders  were  prepared  to  resist  the  authority 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  remonstrated 
with  great  frankness.  Sir  Henry  Vane 
showed  himself  a  true  friend  to  New  Eng- 
land, and  after  much  deliberation  the  Parlia- 
ment replied — ''  we.,  encourage  no  appeals 
from  your  justice,  we  leave  you  with  aU  the 
freedom  and  latitude  that  may  in  any  respect 
be  duly  claimed  by  you."  Such  was  the 
«tate  of  thq  colonies  at  the  restoration  of  the 
Stuarts.  CromweU  had  left  the  l>enefits,  of 
self  government  and  the  freedom  of  com- 
merce to  New  England  and  Virginia,  and 
they  looked  forward  with  ankiety  to  the 
measures  which  should  be  adopted  by  the 
restored  dynasty. 

The  Restoration  naturally  produced  a  cor- 
responding change  in  the  colonial  policy. 
England  was  tired  of  democracy,  and  royalty 
was  everywhere  regarded  with  enthusiasm, 
bat  there  were  many  who  suffered  as  regi- 
cidea,  and  amongst  these  the  pious  aud  zea- 
lous Hugh  Peters ;  and  it  is  a  stain  upon  the 
history  of  our  countiy,  when  we  reflect  that 
the  corpses  of  Cromwell,  Bradshaw,  and 
Ireion,  by  order  of  the  Parliament,  were  dis- 
interred and  dragged  on  hurdles  to  Tybam, 
and  there  hung  at  the  three  corners  of  the 
gallows,  to  avenge  the  death  of  Charles.  A 
subsidy  of  five  per  cent  was  granted  to 
Charles  the  Second  by  the  Parliament  on  all 
merchandize  ^'exported  from  or  imported 
into  the  kingdom  of  England  or  any  of  bis 
majesty's  dominions  thereto  belonging." 

The  New  England  shipping  excited  the 
jealousy  of  the  English  merchants,  and  it 
watf  determined  that  the  New  England  mer* 
chants  should  not  compete  with  the  English, 
in  their  markets,  in  the  southern  plantations^ 
and  finally  America  was  forbidden  either  to 
manufacture  any  article  which  might  com- 
pete witb  the  English  in  the  foreign  markets, 
or  even  to  supply  herself  by  her  own  indus* 
try.  Such  was  the  increasibg  monopoly,  and 
such  was  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  towards 
her  colonies.  The  colonist  reaped  Iktle 
benefit  in  the  sale  of  his  produce,  for  the 
English  were  the  only  purchasera,  and  al* 
most  fixed  their  own  price.  "  The  merchant 
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of  Bristol  or  London  was  m&de  richer ;  the 
planter  of  Virginia  or  Maryland  was  made 
poorer.  No  value  was  created;  one  lost 
what  the  other  gained;  and  both  parties  had 
equal  claims  to  the  benevolence  of  the  legis- 
lature." Mr.  Bancroft  points  out  a  curious 
truth  with  respect  to  the  Navigation  Act,  in- 
volving the  foreign  policy  of  England  in 
contradictions.  Monopolizing  her  own  co- 
lonial trade,  she  at  the  same  time  was  making 
every  effort  to  enfranchise  the  trade  of  the 
Spanish  settlements.  It  was  however  tha 
private  merchant  who  gained  by  the  taxation 
of  the  colonies,  and  not  the  people,  and  the 
monopoly  therefpre  was  a  failure.  Mr. 
Bancroft's  description  of  Charles's  characlas 
is  rather  biassed.  He  forgets  the  dangerous 
position  of  a  monarch  surrounded  by  flattery 
and  adulation.  The  character  of  his^  court 
was  essentially  vicious,  but  we  believe  that 
there  were  some  good  points  in  "  the  merry 
monarch,"  which  might  have  led  to  others 
had  he  been  more  fortunate  in  bis  compa* 
nioBs.  Manaofausetta  was  in  no  haste  to  ap- 
proach the  English  sovereign,  being  strong 
in  her  charter.  Plymouth,  Hartf<m!,  New 
Haven,  and  Rhode  Island,  proclaimed  tha 
king,  and  the  younger  Winthrop  went  to 
London  as  the  representative  of  Connecticut* 
His  ^superior  talents  obtained  for  that  colony 
an  ample  patent*  aad  secured  to  the  country 
a  century  of  peace.  Before  he  retamsd  to 
America  he  assisted  in  the  formation  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  has  left  a  name  equally  ^ 
honoured  by  both  countries.  We  must  pass  ' 
over  the  history  of  Connecticut  and  the  pe- 
riod at  which  Rhode  Island  received  her 
charter.  Its  chief  feature  was  that  of  religi* 
ous  freedom  being  ealaUished  in  every  sanest 
**  No  person  shall  at  any  time  hereafter  be 
anyways  called  in  question  for  any  difierenee 
of  opinion  in  matters  of  religion.''^ 

Massachusetts  was  divided  in  her  opinions; 
the  one  party  wished  to  maintain  an  mdepen- 
dent  administration  with  undiminished  rigour, 
while  the  other  were  for  making  certain  con- 
cessions to  the  ministry  of  Clarendon.  En* 
voys  accordingly  were  despatched  to  London, 
and  the  royal  answer  was  returned : — 

*^  A  confirmation  of  the  Charter  was  granted* 
and  an  amnesty  of  aAl  ofiences  during  the  lat^ 
troubles  was  condicionally  promised.  But  the 
king  asserted  his  right  to  mterfere  in  the  domes* 
Uo  concerns  of  the  colony  ;  he  demanded  a  re- 
peal of  all  laws  derugiitory  to  his  anthocity;  the 
administiration  of  the  oath  of  allegiancfe  ;  the 
administration  of  justice  in  his  name ;  the  com- 
plete toleration  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and 
a  concession  of  the  elective  franchise  to  every 
inhabitant  possessing  a  competent  estate.'' 

The  demand  of  the  king  was  not  coapUed 
with,  and  measures  were  taken  for  resisting 
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the  royal  autbority.  The  intelligence  wa$ 
already  circulated  that  commissioners  were 
on  their  way  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  New 
England.  The  result  was,  that  the  English 
ministry  considered  it  impolitic  to  interfere 
with  the  colony,  and  amidst  the  trifling  plea- 
sures of  the  coqrt,  Massachusetts  was  forgot- 
ten. Prosperity  in  every  way  attended  her, 
and  the  patriarcha  of  the  country  had  the 
satiafaciion  of  looking  upon  it  before  they 
closed  their  eyes.  In  1675,  the  white  popu- 
lation of  New  England  was  estimated  at  fifty- 
five  thousand  souls* 

«*  Of  these  Plymouth  may  have  contained  not 
much  less  than  seven  thousand ;  Connecticut 
nearly  fourteen  thousand;  Massachusetts  Prop- 
er more  tluin  twenty«two  thousand ;  and  Maine, 
New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island,  each  perhaps 
fear  thousand.  The  settlements  were  chiefly 
agricultural  communities,  planted  near  the  sea 
sme,  and  stretching  along  the  ocean  from  New 
Haven  to  Pemaquid.  The  beaver  trade,  even 
more  than  traffic  in  lumber  and  fish,  had  pro- 
duced ihe  fine  settlements  beyond  the  Fiscata* 
qua ;  yet  in  Maine,  as  in  New  HampAire,  there 
VBS  a '  great  trade  in  deal  boards.'  Most  of  the 
towns  were  insulated  scttlementa  near  the  seat 
on  rivcra,  which  were  employed  to  drive  '  the 
saw-mills,'  then  described  as  a  '  late  invention ;' 
and  cultivation  had  not  extended  into  the  interior. 
Haverhill  on  the  ftSerrimack  was  a  fWmtier  town ; 
from  Connecticut  emigrants  had  ascended  the 
IfTer  as  fiff  as  the  rich  meadows  of  Deeifield  and 
NorthAdd,  but  to  the  west  Berirriiirewasa.wil< 
dtfnese;  Weetfield  was  the  remotest  plantation. 
Between  the  towns  of  the  Connecticut  River  an^ 
the  cluster  of  towns  near  Massachusetts  Bay, 
I^ncaster  and  Brookfieldwere  the  solitary  settler 
ments  of  Christians  in  the  desert  The  colonies, 
except  Rhode  Island,  were  united  ;  the  govern- 
Bsent  of  Massachusetts  extended  to  the  Kenne* 
beck,  and  inckuled  more  than  half  the  population 
of  New  England ;  the  confiBdeiacy  of  thecolonies 
bad  also  bMQ  renewed,  in  anticipation  of  dan- 
ger."—voL  ii.  p^  93. 

West  of  St  Croix,  the  number  of  Indians 
amounted  to  about  fifly  thousand.  Such  was 
l^e  state  of  ^nglo-America  in  167$.  We 
pass  over  the  account  of  the  Praying  Indians, 
who, through  Eliot  and  the  "gentle  Maybe  w," 
were  won  over  to  a  new  religion.  The  Nar- 
rasansetts,  however,  one  of  the  most  power- 
fpiT tribes  between  Connecticut  and  Plymouth, 
retained  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  together 
with  Philip  of  Pokanoket,  who  led  about 
■ereo  kmrared  warriors.  His  father,  the 
aged  Massasoit,  bad  received  the  pilgrims 
traen  they  first  planted  their  foot  in  his  coun- 
try. Continued  sales  had  gradually  crowded 
the  nadves  into  small  tongues  of  land,  and 
they  saw  their  hunting  grounds  and  parks, 
their  com  flekia  ^nd  pasturea,  fading  from 
their  possession.  The  young  warriors  in  the 
wigwam  listened  to  the  talea  of  tiw  old'chieft, 


of  the  lands  that  their  &ther$  possessed,  and 
their  indjVnant  spirit  longed  to  uproot  the 
hatchet  of  peace.  A  man  who  bad  given 
information  of  the  chieftain  possessing  Eng- 
lish arms,  "an  unlawful  thing,'' was  murder- 
ed by  the  tribe.  They  in  their  turn  were 
seized,  and  being  tried,  were  executed.  This 
was  sufficient  to  light  up  the  smouldering  re- 
venge of  their  brothers,  and  eight  or  nine 
white  men  were  slain  near  Swansey.  Then 
arose  the  horrors  of  an  Indian  war,  and 
Philip;  "against  his  judgment  and  will,"  was 
compelled  to  lead  forth  his  warriors.  The 
colonists  lost  no  time  in  making  preparations, 
and  volunteers  poured  in  from  Massachusetts 
and  joined  the  troops  at  Plymouth.  It  was  a 
war&re  which  required  constant  activity,  for 
they  had  to  deal  with  men  endowed  with 
singular  faculties,  silent  and  stealthy  in  their 
movements,  swift  of  foot,  and  wimirable 
marksmen,  arid  who  possessed  the  superior 
advantage  of  knowing  every  path  of  the 
forest,  and  could  detect,  by  the  leaf  lightly 
folded  in  the  path,  or  even  from  the  dew  but 
partially  scattered  from  the  drooping  phnt, 
the  trail  of  the  enemy. 

^  The  labottxer  in  the  field,  (be  reapers  as  they 
went  forth  to  the  harvest,  men  as  they  went  to 
mill,  the  shepherd's  boy  among  the  sheep,  were 
shot  down  by  skulking  foes,  whose  approach 
was  invisible.  Who  can  tell  the  heavy  hours 
of  woman  ?  The  mother,  if  left  alone  in  the 
house,  feared  the  tomahawk  for  herself  and 
diildren;  on  a  sudden  attack,  the  husband 
would  fly  with  one  child,  the  wife  with  another, 
and,  perhaps,  one  only  escape  I  The  village 
cavalcade,  making  its  way  to  meetiog  on  Sun- 
day in  files  OD  horseback,  the  farmer,  holding 
the  bridle  hi  one  hand,  and  a  child  in  the  other, 
his  wife  seated  on  a  pillion  behind  him,  it  may 
be  with  a  child  in  her  lap,  as  was  the&shioo  in 
those  days,  couUi  not  proceed  safely ;  but,  at  the 
moment  when  least  expected,  boUets  would 
come  whizziog  by  them,  discharged  with  iatat 
aim  from  an  ambuscade  by  the  way  aide.  The 
forest  that  protected  the  ambush  or  the  Indians 
secured  their  retreat  They  hune  upon  the 
skirts  of  the  Enfflisb  villages  Mike  melighming 
on  the  edge  of  the  clouds.  ''—Vol.  ii.  p.  103. 

During  the  winter,  the  war  waa  attended 
with  less  danger  to  the  English:  for  the 
forests  were  bare,  and  afford^  little  protec- 
tion to  the  skulking  natives.  But  the 
miseries  they  endured  were  rery  great,  and 
one  town  after  anoth^  was  laid  in  ashes  by 
the  Indian  warriors.  Under  the  gallaiit 
Turner  a  band  was  successfully  led  againsl 
them,  and  their  numbers  dwindled  away; 
hope  deserted  them,  and  the  gradual  exter* 
mination  of  the  triber  took  place.  Philip 
himself  was  chased  from  one  haunt  to 
another;  at  last  his  wife  and  children  were 
taken  priaoners.    "  My  heart  breaks,"  said 
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the  Sucbem;,  '^now  I  am  ready  fo  die." 
And  thus  passed  away  the  Narragansetts, 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  tribes  of  New 
England.     We  hare  a  curious  instance  of 
Charles  the  Second's  absurd  liberality  to  his 
favourites  when  he  gave  away  "  all  the  do- 
minion of  land  and  water,  called  Virginia," 
to  Lord  Culpepper,  at  that  time  a  member  of 
the  commission  for  trade  and  plantations,  and 
also  to  Henry,  Earl  of  Arlington,  a  princely 
and  well-bred  person,  and  fond  of  everything 
that  was  courtly  and   extravagant.      The 
colonists  were  alarmed  at  the  dangers  which 
threatened  them,  and  envoys  were  imme- 
diately despatched  to  remonstrate  with  the 
king.    They  set  forth  the  natural  liberties 
which  they  were  entitled  to,  and  their  exemp- 
tion from  any  arbitrary  taxation ;  but  they 
made  no  progress  after  being  detained  more 
than  twelve  months  iti  the  country.    It  was 
a  dangerous  policy,  on  the  part  of  Charles, 
to  abridge  the  liberties  of  a  people  who  en- 
joyed more  freedom  of  life  and  thought  than 
any  other  nation.     The  people  then  **  were 
children  of  the  wood,  nurtared  in  the  free- 
dom of  the  wilderness;"  clusters  of  houses 
were  rarely  met  with,  far  less  a  village. 
Even  James'  Town  consisted  of  only  a  state- 
house,  one  church,  and  eighteen  bouses; 
there  were  few  roads  beyond  the  bridle-path ; 
neither    books    nor  newspapers   liffhtened 
their  leieore  hoars ;  and  those  who  did  poe- 
aess  riches  lived  aAer  the  manner  of  the 
patriarchs  of  old,  with  their  servants  and 
flocks  aboupbem.     Such  was  the  state  of  the 
people  \v0Ka  Charles  attempted  to  bind  by 
rigid  and  burdensome  exactions.    "  Loyalty 
was  a  feebler  passien  than  the  love  of  liber- 
ty''--**^ men  feared  injustice  more  than  they 
feared  disorder."     The  Seneca  Indiane  had 
driven  the  Susquehannahs  from  the  head  of 
the  Chesapeake  to  near  the  Piscataways,  on 
the  Pbtomac ;  and  murders  were  committed 
on  the  borders  of  Virginia,  ^hich  were 
avenged  by  the  militia.    John  Washington, 
the  great-grandfather  of  George  Washington, 
led  a  body  into  Maryland  to  aid  the  people 
against  the  enemy ;  six  chieftains  came  for- 
ward, wishing  to  make  a  treaty,  and  such 
were  the  vengeful  passions  of  tlie  Enfflish, 
that   they  were    murdered.     Sir  William 
Berkeley,  although  he  is  represented  as  a 
tyrannical  and  obstinate  man,  yet,  with  the 
prompt  gallantry  of  an  old  caTalier,  display- 
ed a  feeling  which  did  honour  to  him,  in  re- 
buking the  horrible  outrage  thai  was  com- 
mitted.   SncK  was  the  state  of  Virginia, 
when  Nathaniel  Bacon,  a  young  and  wealthy 
planter,  feeling  the  abases  of  the  times,  was 
chosen  by  the  people  as  their  leader.    His 
character  speedily  indicated   that  *'he  had 
not  yielded  the  love  of  freedom  le  the  enihii* 


siasm  of  royalty."  He  carried  his  prina* 
pies  with  him  to  the  banks  of  the  Jamei^ 
River,'  and  the  people  flocked  to  his  standard : 
such  was  the  commencement  of  "  the  Qrana 
Rebellion  in  Virginia."  The  lower  coun- 
ties took  ap  arms,  and  demanded  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  old  Assembly ;  Berkeley  was 
compelled  to  yield,  and  new  writs  were 
issued.  The  greatest  portion  of  the  new 
members,  together  with  Thomas  Godwin, 
their  speaker,  were  **mach  infected"  with 
the  political  principles  of  Bacon,  who  was 
appoimed  commander-in-chief,  and  was  hailed 
by  the  people  as  **  the  darling  of  their  hopes." 
The 'acts  c^this  Assembly  restored  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people ;  but  as  they  were  not  ac- 
ceded to  by  Berkeley,  Bacon  withdrew  from 
the  city,  and  re-appeared  at  the  head  of  five 
hundred  men.  The  old  governor  advanced 
to  meet  them,  and,  baring  his  rugged  breast, 
he  said,  "  A  fair  mark,  shoot  t" — ^  I  will 
not,"  replied  Bacon,  '*  hurt  a  hair  of  your 
head,  or  of  any  loan's ;  we  are  come  for  the 
commission  to  save  our  lives  from  the 
Indians." 

Berkeley  eventualty  yielded  the  commie* 
sion,  and  a  milder  form  of  legislation  was 
adopted  by  the  Assembly.  Tranquillity  did 
not,  however,  long  continue;  for,  through 
the  vacillation  of  the  governor.  Bacon  was 
again  declared  a  traitor,  and  the  civil  war 
was  renewed.  We  cannot  follow  the  varied: 
fortunes  of  the  opposite  parties;  it  ended 
with  the  death  of  bacon,  who  sickened  from 
a  fever,  and  with  the  dismissal  of  Sir  William 
Berkeley.  «*The  old  fool,"  said  CharleiL 
"has  taken  away  more  lives  in  that  naked 
country,  than  I  ior  the  murder  of  my  £ither." 
The  results  of  this  insarrectioD  were  by  m 
means  fevoarable  to  the  colony  ^  Ibr  th« 
royal  iavoar  was  considerably  lessMed,  and 
a  liberal  charter  was  denied  to  them.  A 
patent  was  conferred  upon  them,  but  not 
giving  them  one  political  franchise. 

We  pass  over  the  account  of  the  New 
Netherlands,  and  proceed  to  Mr.  Bancroft's 
interesting  description  of  the  Cltiakers.  This 
sect  arose  at  a  period  when  great  difleret^e  el 
opinion  existed  in  religion ;  almost  all  partiee 
were  opposed  to  each  other,  and  teferm  wae 
their  continued  theme.  On  the  continent  the 
doctrines  of  Descartes  had  caused  an  inqairf 
after  truth,  and  the  stndy  ($f  morals  and  IM 
mind.  The  faith  of  the  Quaker  was  based 
upon  these  principtes ;  bat  the  cMef  feature 
in  it  was  his  possession  of  "^  tbeinn^i'  iigjbt,'^ 
or  the  inward  voice  of  God  m  himself  This 
it  was  that  aided  him  in  all  hie  actions  ahd 
thoughts,  md,  being  a  portion  of  the  spirit  of 
God,  gaided  him  to  virtue.  It  was  "the 
highest  revelation  of  truth,"  and  the  Creator 
having  given  it  to  eveiy  men,  gare  dierefeee 
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equal  rights  to  tho  human  race — "iotellec-  peatedly  scriptural  coDtradiaion ;  ibey  forget 


fbal  freedom,  the  supremacy  of  the  mind, 
uuiversal  enfrancbisemeot"  Such  was  the 
result  of  .'the  coatemplatlve  devotions  of 
Greorge  Fox,  the  son  or  "  righteous  Christo- 
pher,^' a  Leicestershire  weaver.  lilre  David 
and  Tamerlane,  and  Siitus  the  Fifth,  he 
emjployed  his  time  as  a  shepherd,  and  his 
early  youth  was  passed  in  frequent  prayers 
and  fasts,  and  deep  meditation.  He  became 
miserable  in  his  religious  thoughts,  and  con- 
tinually **  questioned  his  life/'  He  made  a 
journey  to  London,  and  consulted  many 
priests ;  but  the]^  gave  him  no  comfort,  and 
ne  returned  again  to  the  country  to  his  soli- 
tary walks  and  secret  communings.  He 
felt  that  God  dwelt  not  in  temples  of  stone, 
but  in  the  hearts  of  men ;  the  light  dawned 
upon  him,  and  gave  repose  to  his  aching 
spirit  J  the  agony  of  doubt  was  removed,  and 
he  felt  that  truth  could  only  be  sought  *'  by 
listening  to  the  voice  of  God  in  the  soul." 

"  At  the  veiy  crisis,  when  the  House  of  Com- 
iMDs  was  aboHsbinff  monaichy  and  the  peemge, 
about  two  years  and  a  half  from  the  day  whan 
Qtomwell  went  on  his  knees  to  kiss  the  hand  of 
the  young  boy  who  was  Duke  of  York,  the  liord, 
who  sent  Greor;^  Fox  into  the  world,  ibrbade 
him  to  put  off  his  hat  to  any,  high  or  low ;  and 
he  was  required  to  thee  and  thou  all  men  and 
women,  without  respect  to  rich  or  poor,  to  ffreat 
or  sknail.  The  sound  of  the  church  h&\  Sn 
Hottingham,  the  home  of  his  boyhood,  stmck  to 
bU  heurt ;  like  Milton  and  Roger  Williams,  his 
AMil  abhorred  the  hireling  ministry  of  diviners 
for  money ;  and  on  the  morning  d  a  first  day, 
he  was  moved  to  ^o  to  a  great  steeple-house, 
and  c^  against  the  idol.  *  W  hen  I  came  there,* 
ays  Fox,  *  the  people  looked  like  fallow  grocmd, 
and  the  priest,  like  a  gt^eat  lump  of  earth,  stood 
in  the  pulpit  above.  He  took  for  his  text  these 
words  oi  Feter ;  '  We  have  also  a  more  sace 
word  of  piopheey  ;*  and.  told  the  people  ^is  was 
the  scriptures.  Now  the  Lord's  power  was  so 
mighty  upon  me,  and  so  strong  m  me,  that  I 
coiud  not  hold,  but  was  made  to  cry  out, '  Oh 
no !  it  is  not  the  scriptures,  it  is  the  spirit'* — 
Tol-u.p.334. 

Fox  was  most  undaunted  in  his  enthusiasm. 
He  proclaimed  his  principles  everywhere: 
and  at  Lancaster,  forty  priests  appeared 
stgainst  him,  and  he  was  imprisoned  and  ill- 
treated.  He,  however,  rebuking  their  con- 
duct as  "exceeding  rude  and  devilish,'' 
battled  every  point  with  them.  Driven  from 
place  to  pkce,  hia  £ime  increased  with  his 
persecution,  and  crowds  gathered  together  to 
bear  him;  and  so  powerful  and  vigorous 
were  his  armments,  that  the  priests  avoided 
kirn  when  he  came  near,  *'so  that  it  was  a 
dreadful  thing  to  them  when  it  was  told  them, 
*the  man  in  leather  breeches  is  come.' " 

The  princHi^les  of  the  Quaker  exhibit, 
bpwever,  a  dangerous  enthusiasm,  and  re- 


that  the  mind  may  be  led  away  by  too  great 
a  dependence  on  its  powers,  ana  that  the 
"*  inner  light "  may.  under  temptation,  prove 
but  an  ignis  fatuus.  And  it  remains  with 
them  to  indicate  the  method  or  criterion  of 
judgment  by  which  a  man  may  be  enabled 
to  distinguish  the  working  of  the  spirit  from 
the  powers  of  his  own  mind,  a  task  to  which 
no  modern  metaphysician  is  equal.  They 
favoured,  however,  no  Romanist  views  of 
celibacy,  no  monasteries,  or  nunneries,  **  or 
religious  bedlams;"  but,  feeling  that  the 
"inner  light"  is  shed  alike  upon  woman  as 
upon  man,  that  she  was  formed  to  be  his 
equal  companion  in  tbe  journey  of  life,  they 
founded  the  institution  of  marriage  on  per- 
manent afiection,  and  not  on  transient  passion. 


"  The  supremacy  of  mind  abrogated  ceremo- 
nies; the  Quaker  regarded  *tbe  substance  of 
thmgs,'  and  broke  up  forms  as  the  nests  of  super-' 
stition.  Every  Protestant  refused  the  voeary 
aad  censer ;  Cne  Quaker  rejects  eommon  prayer, 
and  his  adoration  of  God  is  the  free  langua^  of 
his  soul.  He  remembers  ^  sofferings  of  divine 
philanthropy,  but  uses  neither  wafer  nor  cop. 
He  trains  up  his  children  to  fear  God,  but  never 
sprinkles  them  with  baptismal  water.  He  ceases 
from  labour  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  for  the 
ease  of  creation,  and  not  from  reverence  for  a 
holiday.  The  Quaker  is  a  pilgrim  on  earth,  and 
life  is  bat  the  ship  that  bears  him  to  the  haven ; 
he  mourns  in  his  mind  for  the  departure  of 
frieads  by  respecting  their  advice,  takug  care  of 
their  children,  and  toviog  those  that  they  loved ; 
and  this  seems  better  than  outwanl  emblems  of 
sorrowing.  His  words  are  always  freighted 
with  innocence  and  truth ;  God,  the  searcher  of 
hearts,  is  the  witness  to  his  siiicerity ;  but  kiss- 
ing a  book,  or  liAiog  a  hand,  is  a  superstitioos 
vanity,  and  the  sense  of  duty  eaanot  be  increased 
by  an  impreGation,"-*yol.  ii.  pp.  346, 347. 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  people  who 
met  wilh>  so  many  grievous  oppreasioDa 
during  the  Long  Parliament,  thai  they  eager- 
ly looked  to  the  new  world  for  a  resting 
place.  We  pass  over  the  purchase  of  the 
moiety  of  New  Jersey  by  John  Fenwick  in 
1674,  who  safely  arrived  in  this  asylum 
with  several  families.  In  March,  1677,  the 
fundamental  laws  of  New  Jersey  were  per- 
fected, and  English  Q^uakera  eagerly  sought 
a  land  of  peace  and  safety.  The  only  draw- 
back to  the  success  of  the  colony  was,  that 
tbe  agent  of  the  Duke  of  York  demanded 
customs  from  the  ships  that  passed  up  to 
New  Jersey.  The  arguments  against  him 
were  triumphant,  and  the  tux  was  cousidered 
illegal,  and  after  this  everything  prospered. 
The  history  of  the  purchase  of  Pennsylvania 
by  William  Penn  is  too  well  known  to  need 
our  commenting  upon  it  The  character  of 
this  remarkable  man  is  well  described  by 
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Mr.  BaDcroil  He  w^m  Jutrdly  twelve  years 
of  age  before  his  religious  views  displayed 
themselves,  and  his  father,  determined  to 
subdue  his  enthusiasm,  shut  his  door  upon 
him ;  but,  retaining  a  parent's  feelings,  he 
recalled  him,  and  gave  him  permission  to 
travel.  He  acquired  by  it  grace  of  manners 
and  those  accomplishments  which,  when  he 
returned  to  London  and  became  a  student  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  caused  him  to  be  considered 
"a  most  modish  fine  gentleman  "  But  not- 
withstanding the  favourable  position  he  held 
in  life,  both  in  regard  to  wealth  and  the  pre- 
ferment which  was  before  him,  he  had  "a 
deep  sense  of  the  vanity  of  the  world,  and  the 
irreligiousness  of  religion."  Whilst  under 
the  influence  of  these  feelings,  be  met  in  Ire- 
land, in  1666,  his  old  friend  Thomas  Loe, 
who  soon  awoke  the  fires  which  slumbered 
within  his  breast.  He  returned  to  England, 
and  it  was  a  capital  jest  amongst  his  former 
fiishionable  companions,  that  "  William  Penn 
was  a  Quaker  again,  or  some  very  melan- 
choly thing."  Cast  off  by  his  indignant 
&ther,  he  became  an  author,  and  published 
U)  the  world  his  tenets.  Penn  was  arraigned 
for  speaking  at  a  Cluakers'  meeting.  The 
ree order,  dissatisfied  with  the  first  verdict 
given  by  the  jnry,  abused  them,  and  said, 
••  We  will  have  a  verdict  by  the  help  of  God, 
or  you  shall  starve  for  it!"  *'You  are 
Englishmen,"  said  Peno,  '^mind  your  privi. 
kg«.  give  not  away  your  right."  "  It  will 
never  be  well  with  us,"  said  the  recorder, 
*'tin  something  like  the  Spanish  inquisition 
be  in  England."  A  verdict  of  ''not  guilty" 
was  pronounced,  and  the  impartial  recorder 
fined  the  unfortunate  jurymen  forty  marks 
ft-piece  for  their  independence,  and  sent  Penn 
mtk  to  prison  for  contempt  of  court  The 
fines,  however,  were  paid  by  his  &ther,  who, 
then  on  his  deathobed,  said,  *'Son  William,  if 
yoB  asd  your  friends  keep  to  your  plain  way 
of  preaching  and  living,  you  will  make  an 
end  of  the  priestv."  Maiiy  were  the  remon- 
strnnces  which  he  received  for  ''asaociating 
with  such  simple  people,"  but  his  reply  was, 
'*I  prefer  the  honestly  simple  to  the  in- 
geniously wicked."  It  was  on  his  release 
from  a  lonel]^  imprisonment  in  Newgate,  that 
be  travelled  into  Holland  and  Germany,  and 
married  a  woman,  whose  sweetness  of  temper 
and  firnme^s  of  spirit  were  eminently  calcu- 
latod  to  give  him  happiness;  ''she  chose 
him  before  many  suitors,  and  blessed  him 
3vith  a.  deep  and  upright  love." 

We  will  not  dwell  upon  the  many  noble 
efforts  of  this  great  man  to  eniure  the  liberty 
of  his  fellow  fiiends.  His  hopes  were  en- 
tirely frustrated  in  parliament  ^  and  he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  establishment  of  a  firee 
government  in  the  new  world.   His  exertions, 


coupled  with  tibosa  of  Barclay,  had  been  veiy 

extensive  in  "evangelizing"  the  continent  5  his 
visits  were  received  by  the  simple  people  with 
enthusiasm.  Penn  was  eminently  distinguiflii. 
ed  for  his  sweetness  of  disposition,  and  that 
perfect  absence  of  selfishness  iu  all  his  ac- 
tions.  He  gave  himself  up  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  inner  light ;  but  the  great  powers 
of  his  mind  prevented  any  want  of  harmony 
in  his  thoughts  and  actions.  Believing  that 
God  dwelt  in  every  man's  conscience,  and 
that  his  light  shone  in  every  rioul,  he  built,  to 
use  bis  own  words,  "  a  free  colony  for  all 
mankind.*'  Such  were  a  few  of  the  qualities 
of  "  the  Quaker  Kin^"  as  he  was  designated 
on  his  arrival  on  the  Banks  of  the  Delaware, 
when  about  to  commence  "  the  holy  experi- 
ment." How  different  was  his  entrance  into 
the  new  world  from  that  of  Cortez  and  Fizar- 
ro !  •  His  first  grand  treaty,  beneath  a  large 
elm  tree  at  Sbakamaxon,  was  made  with  the 
men  of  the  Algonquin  race ;  and  he  pro- 
nounced the  same  message  of  peace  and  love 
which  George  Fox  had  professed  before  Crom- 
well, and  irresistibly  won  their  confidence. 

"  We  meet,"  said  he, "  on  the  broad  pathway  of 
good  faith  and  good  will;  no  advantage  shall  be 
taken  on  either  side,  but  all  shall  be  openness  and 
love.  I  will  not  call  you  children,  forparents  some- 
times chide  their  children  too  severely;  nor 
brothers  only,  for  brothers  differ.  The  friendship 
between  me  and  you  I  wiU  not  c<Hnpare  to  a 
chain,  for  that  the  rains  might  rust,  or  the  fall- 
ing tree  might  break.  We  are  the  same  as  if 
one  man*s  body  were  to  be  divided  into  two 
parts ;  we  are  all  one  flesh  and  blood."— vol.  ii. 
pp.383»364. 

The  warriors  long  after  would  count  over 
their  shells  on  a  clean  piece  of  baric,  and  z^ 
call  to  their  memory  and  that  of  their  child* 
ren  this  covenant  of  peace  and  friendship, 
which  was  ccmfirmed  neither  by  signatureis 
nor  seals,  but  was  graven  on  the  hearts  <^ 
men  under  the  bright  blue  sky,  and  was  not 
to  be  forgotten. 

The  City  of  Philadelphia,  laid  out  in  Fe- 
hniar^r,  1683,  oa  a  site  '<  not  surpassed,"  ra- 
pidly increased,  and  before  two  years  had- 
ekpsed,  the  place  contained  more  than  six 
hundred  houses,  and  edncatk>n  was  making 
advances  through  the  schoolmaster  and  print- 
ing pressi  and  had  tiius  made  greater  progress 
in  that  short  space  of  time,  t^  New  York 
had  done  in  half  a  centiuy.  William  Penn 
having  ciganized  the  goviemment,  and  accom- 
plish^ liis  misnon,  returned  to  £np;land, 
where  he  answered  all  the  eager  inquiries  af- 
ter the  colony  by  declaring  that  '^  things  went 
on  swjsetly  with  friends  in  Pennsylvania,  that 
they  increased  finally  in  outward  things  and 
in  wisdom*"    His  firewell  to  his  pec^e.  w«f 
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mMt  toaehin^,  breathing  a  spirit  of  love  and 


eameftt  affisction* 

'^My  lore  and  my  life  are  to  you  and  with 
you>  and  no  water  eaa  quench  it,  nor  distance 
bring  it  to  an  end.  I  hare  been  with  you,  cared 
07er  you,  and  served  you  with  unfei^^ed  lore, 
and  you  are  beloved  of  me,  and  dear  to  n>e  be- 
3^a  utterance.  I  bless  you  in  the  name  and 
power  of  the  Lord ;  and  may*  God  bless  you  with 
his  riffhteousnesB,  peace  and  plenty,  all  the  land 
over.  **  And  thou,  Philaddphia,  the  viigin  set« 
tlement  of  this  province,  my  sonl  piavs  to  Qcd 
fisr  thee,  that  thou  mavest  stand  in  the  day  of 
trial,  and  that  thy  children  may  be  blessed.— 
Dear  friends,  my  love  salutes  you  all.*' — ^vol.  IL 
p.  395. 

The  latter  portion  of  the  second  volume  is 
occupied  with  the  account  of  the  consofida- 
tioii  of  the  northern  colonies  by  James  the 
Second ;  md  the  narration  of  the  wars  of  the 
ftve  nations  against  the  French  forms  an  inte- 
resting portion  of  it.  In  1688  the  twelve 
states  contained  upwards  of  200,000  inhabit- 
ants, and  these  were  chiefly  descended  from 
the  Germanic  race.  Few  were  of  "  the  high 
folk  of  Normandie,"  but  were  ham  the  Sax- 
ons or  **^  low  men."  The  revolution  of  1688 
greatly  tended  to  the  increase  of  English  lib- 
erty. The  abdication  of  James  the  Second, 
imd  the  election  of  a  king  by  the  popular 
party,  was  a  triumph  over  the  old  prejudices 
of  the  aristocracy.  The  supremacy  of  parlia- 
ment was  established,  and  it  was  a  singular 
instance  of  a  revolution  being  effected 
without  bloodshed — so  much  sOi  that  the 
standing  armies  were  disbanded,  and  William's 
Dutch  guards  were  dismissed.  As  the  revo- 
lutionists respected  the  proprietaries  of  Caro- 
lina, die  insurrectionafy  govemroent  veiy 
soon  ceased.  l*he  people  declared  that  they 
would  be  governed  by  the  powers  granted  by 
the  charter;  and  thus  ttie  legMation  cf 
Shaftesbury  and  Locke  perurfied.  *^  Ptiatines, 
landeraves,  uid  caciques,  ^  the  nobility'  of  the 
Carolina  statute  book,  were  doomed  to  pass 

away.'* 

The  revolution  gave  to  Vit»inia  a  guaran* 
tee  for  tor  liberties,  a  just  adminiMration  of 
law,  but  in  other  respects  her  form  of  govern* 
ftient  was  but  little  changed.  Francis  mcbol- 
aon  was  the  first  peraon  in  the  rei^n  of  King 
William  who  entered  the  '^ancient  domi- 
nion^' as  lieutenant  governor,  and  bis  powers 
enabled  him  to  hold  almost  as  man^  seals  of 
office  as  are  vested  in  the  whole  cabmet  of  our 
own  countrv,  for  he  was  lieutenant-general 
and  admirsl,  lord  treasurer  and  chancellor, 
the  chief  judge  in  aU  the  courts,  president 
of  the  council,  and  lastly  bishop  or  ordinary. 
Fortunately  for  the  good  people  of  Yiiginia, 
his  power  was  checked  to  a  certun  extent  by 


[the  council  and  eenehtl'  assembly.  One  of 
the  chief  safeguards  to  the  liberty  in  Virginia, 
was  the  individual  freedom  of  mind  which 
characterized  every  landholder.  Tobacco  at 
that  period  was  the  only  currency,  taxes  were 
paid  m  it,  and  remittances  made  to  Europe  in 
the  same  article,  and  ships  were  obliged  to  lie 
whole  months  waiting  for  the  cai^,  which 
was  collected  from  the  different  jptentations. 
For  three-quarters  of  a  century,  Virginia  had 
enjoyed  uninterrupted  prosperity  and  peace, 
and  although  there  were  occasional  outbursts  d 
party  spirit,  yet  the  colony  bore  a  character 
m  Endand  for  being  in  perfect  peace  and 
tranqudlity,  and  in  obedience  to  the  royal  au- 
thority. We  shall  next  notice  the  curious 
account  Mr.  Bancroft  gives  of  the  supposed 
witchcraft  practised  in  Massachusetts. 

The  statute  book  asserted  the  existence  at 
witchcraft  by  establishing  the  punishment  of 
death  on  the  conviction  of  an  offender.  The 
superstition  was  carried  to  a  curious  extent, 
and  was  fomented  to  a  great  degree,  by  the 
vanity  of  Cotton  Mather,  who  "wishing  to 
confute  the  Sadducees''  of  his  tines,  made  va- 
rious experiments  upon  the  power  of  demcHis, 
as  to  whether  they  could  know  the  thou^^ 
of  others,  and  the  inference  he  drew  was  that 
*'  all  devils  are  not  alike  sagacious."  "  Witch- 
craft," shouted  Cotton  Mather  from  the  pul- 
pit, "is  the  most  nefondous  high  treason 
against  the  Mafesty  on  high,"  and  accordingly 
he  printed  a  disoouiaewitha  namtive  of  tlie 
case  ol  the  daughter  of  John  Goodwin,  who  was 
bewitched,  and  to  Us  great  deli^  declared 
that  no  devib  had  the  power  of  entering  his 
study,  and  that  God  would  protect  him  from 
any  Idows  which  misht  )>e  inflicted  upoa  him 
by  uhclean  spirits.  Many  of  our  leadeia  musl 
remember  the  curious  aooounts  of  the  .asp* 
posed  cases  of  witcbenft  psactised  at  tjalem, 
which  originated  first  of  all  in  the  pcMns  of 
the  daughter  and  nieoa  of  Saniu^  rams  the 
roinistar.  Cotton  Slbither  eagerly  puiaued  the 
unfortunate  victims  of  sa8picion,andalthoQgh 
examinations  and  commitments  became  vefy 
general,  but  few  confessions  were  made,  al- 
though it  was  hinted  that  the  confession  of 
the  crime  was  the  only  mode  to  obtain  par> 
don.  Then  the  gallows  wsb  set  up  '^  not  lor 
those  who  profewcd  themselves  witches,  but 
for  those  who  rebuked  the  delusion."  Dread- 
fol  were  the  crimes  committed  -  by  these 
'*  witeh  hunters,"  and  not  only  were  numbers 
of  people  led  to  the  gallows,  but  others  en* 
dured  more  horrible  deaths ;  and  we  have  one 
instance  of  a  man,  Giles  Ot>ry,  an  octogenari* 
an,  being  pressed  to  death  for  reflising  to 
plead ;  but  the  influence  of  Cotton  Mather, 
notwithstanding  his  narmtive  of  ^^the  wonders 
of  the  invisible  world,**  began   to   decline. 
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The  last  C9fle  was  that  of  Sarah  Darton,  an 
old  ivomao  of  eighty  yean  of  age,  who  had 
enjoyed  ib»  ceputatba  of  being  a  witch  for  the 
laat  twenty  yean.  The  trial  came  on  in 
Cterleitown;  and  aMhoogh  there  were  more 
charges  brought  agunst  her  than  had  been  ad- 
duced against  any  other  person  in  Salem,  yet 
thf^  public,  tired  of  their  prejudices,  g^ve  her  a 
verdict  of  acquittal,  and  the  indignation  of  the 
people  drove  rarris  from  the  place.  Cotton 
Mather  stiU  tried  to  persuade  others  as  well 
as  himself  of  his  sincerity,  but  the  errors  of 
superstition  were  exploded. 

The  commercial  rivalry  between  France 
and  England  is  next  introduced  to  our  notice. 
Prior  even  to  the  days  of  Colbert,  the  former 
had  become  jealous  of  the  colonial  interests  of 
fte  latter  ]  at  the  same  period  when  Queen 
Elizabeth  had  granted  a  charter  to  the  East 
India  company,  France  under  Richelieu 
strove  for  the  commerce  of  Asia,  Again, 
when  Elngland  took  possession  of  Barbadoes 
and  NeVis,  and  the  whole  of  Jamaica,  France 
held  possession  of  the  half  of  St.  Christopher^ 
Martmique,  Guadaloupe,  and  other  small  islets. 
The  national  antipathy  was  fostered  in  every 
manner,  and  under  Colbert  and  Leiquelay  she 
made  such  rapid  progress  in  her  naval  power 
and  in  manu&ctures,  and  brought  forward  so 
great  a  competition,  that  England  and  France 
were  looked  upon  as  natural  enemies,  inde- 
pendent of  other  causes.  Religious  zeal  was 
atrongly  instrumental  in  forwarding  the  com- 
mercial ambition  of  France  ;  and  in  their  ear- 
liest efibrfs  to  colonize  America,  Le  Caron, 
Yiel,  and  Sagard,  priests  of  the  Franciscan  or- 
der, made  their  way  as  missionaries  to  the 
neutral  Huron  tribe,  that  dwelt  by  the  Nia- 
|ara.  The  eatablishment  of  '*  the  Society  of 
Jesus*'  by  Loyola,  was  contemporaiy  with  the 
Reformation,  and  its  zealous  missionaries,  en- 
during every  toil  with  an  enthusiasm  that  en- 
kindled with  danger,  raised  the  standard  of 
fiuth  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.'  Bancroft  gives  us  a  very  interesting 
narrative  of  the  labours  of  these  men  in 
Canada,  who  are  connected  with  the  origin 
of  every  town  in  French  America,  "not  a 
cape  was  turned,  nor  a  river  entered,  but  a 
Jesuit  led  the  way.'*  Brebeuf  and  Daniel, 
and  the  "  genller  Lallemand,'*  were  amongst 
the  first  wno  encountered  the  horrors  of  the 
wilderness.  Their  journey  by  the  Ottowa 
river  was  one  of  constant  fotigue.  Contin- 
ually encountering  waterfalls,  where  they 
Were  obliged  to  carry  their  canoe  on  their 
shoulders,  and  often  dragging  it  by  hand  over 
shallows  and  rapids  andthe  sharpest  stones, 
they  slowly  advanced  with  their  bruised  and 
Aiangled  feet  5  yet  not  in  any  degree  fainting 
by  the  way,  but  with  the  breviary  himg 


around  the  neck,  and  their  courage  aupported 
by  their  undying  fsith,  th?y  resolutely  ad- 
vanced from  Quebec  to  the  heart  of  the  Hu- 
ron wilderness.  It  was  to  the  north-west  of 
Lake  Toronto,  near  the  shore  of  Lake  Iro- 
quois, that  they  erected  the  first  chapel,  "  the 
cradle  of  His  church  which  dwelt  at  Bethle- 
hem in  a  cottage ;"  and  here  did  they  begin 
to  chant  the  matins  and  vespers,  and  to  con« 
secrate  the  sacred  bread  by  solemn  mass  be- 
fore multitudes  of  the  Hurgn  warriors,  who 
gazed  with  awe  and  admiration  upon  their 
rites.  The  hunter  listened  to  the  tale  of  our 
Saviour's  death,  and  soon  a  feeling  was  raiik 
ed  in  his  breast  to  mingle  his  prayers  with 
the  holy  fethers.  Not  very  long  after,  two 
Christian  villages,  St.  Louis  and  ot.  Ignatius^ 
rose  up  in  the  Huron  forest.  The  life  of  the 
nussionary  was  calm  and  uniform. 

'*  The  earliest  hours,  fitm  four  to  eight,  were 
absorbed  in  private  prayer ;  the  day  was  givsA 
ta  sehools^  visits,  instnietions  in  the.oatecnism 
and  a  service  fi)r  prpselytes.  Sometimes,  after 
the  manjiier  of  St.  FraDcis  Xavier,  Brebeuf  would 
wa^E  throuffh  the.  village  and  its  environs,  ring- 
ing a  litde  bell,  and  inviting  the  Huron  braves 
and  eooDcillors  to  a  conference.  There,  under 
the  shady  forest,  the  most  solemn  mysteries  of 
the  .Catbbolie  fiith  were  subjected  to  discttssien. 
It  was  by  such  means  that  the  sentiment  of 
piety  was  unfolded  in  the  breast  of  the  jg?eat 
warrior  of  Ahasistari;  nature  bad  planted  m  his 
mind  the  seeds  of  reli^ous  faith.  '  Before  you 
came  to  this  country,  he  would  say,  '  when  I 
have  incurred  the  j^test  perils  and  have  alone 
escaped,  I  have  said  to  myself,  *  Some  powerful 
spirit  has  the  ^rdianship  over  my  days ;'  and 
he  professed  bis  belief  in  Jesus,  as  the  good  gfr 
nius  and  protector  whom  he  had  before  uncon- 
sciously adored.  After  the  trials  of  his  sincev* 
ity,  he  was  baptised,  and  enlisting  a  troop  of 
converts,  savages  like  himself,  *  Let  us  stnve,* 
he  exclaimed,  ^  to  make  the  whole  world  em? 
brace  the  fidth  in  Jesus.'  "-^-VoL  lii,  p.  125. 

Tbe  news  of  the  sucoessfiil  labours  of  the 
pious  fathers  awakened  the  livelieit  intoMt 
and  enthuaiasia  in  France.  Meaaures  weve 
taken  lor  the  estaUiahment  of  a  colle|^  m 
New  France.  The  Duchesse  d'AigmUon^ 
aided  by  her  uncle,  Biebelieu,  endowed  a 
public  hospital,  and  the  nuns  of  the  boiq[»ital 
of  Dieppe  were  selected  (the  eldest  only 
twenty-nine)  to  exercise  their  patient  bene- 
volence in  attending.to  the  wants  of  the  sick 
and  afflicted,  and  uie  doors  of  the  hospital 
were  thrown  open,  not  only  to  the  emigrantSi 
but  to  the  numerous  tribes  who  mi^  re* 
quire  as9istance.  We  are  compelled  to  pass 
over  the  interesting  account  of  the  various 
missions  which  were  undertaken  in  the  serv- 
ice of  God.  The  adventures  of  La  Salle 
and  the  fate  of  his  companions  will  reward 
the  reader  who  should  peruse  them.    The 
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lustdiy  of  the  tribes  of  America  sfnd  theiir 
character  and  natural  endowments  is  too 
well  known  to  need  our  dwelling  upon  them } 
to  this,  however,  Mr.  Bancroft  has  added  a 
sliffht  account  of  their  language  and  dialects. 
We  merely  glance  at  the  war  between  the 
French  and  mtchez  in  1729,  Loubois  com- 
pleted the  destruction  of  tlus  unhappy  nation, 
and  the  Great  Sun,  with  about  four  hundred 
prisoners,  were  sent  to  Hispaniola,  and  sold 
as  slaves.  In  1738  the  progress  of  the  Anglo- 
American  colonies  was  very  perceptible. 
During  that  year  were  built  at  Bkwton  forty- 
One  topsail  vessels,  their  burden  altogether 
amounting  to  about  six  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  totts.  The  increase  of 
the  colonies  caused  great  astonishment  in 
England.    At  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  the  An- 

Slo-Americans  amounted  to  about  four  hun- 
ted thousaxid,  and  before  it  was  ^^ain  broken, 
their  numbers  were  doubled.  Free  schools 
and  colleges  were  established,  and  to  the  ex- 
cdlent  and  liberal-hearted  Berkeley  was 
Rhode  Island  indebted  for  the  endowment  of 
a  library,  and  New  York  for  a  collie.  The 
press  b^;an  to  put  forth  its  mighty  powers  j 
on  the  fourth  day  of  April,  1704,  was  pub- 
lished the  first  newspaper  in  the  new  world, 
entitled  <'The  Boston  News-Letter."  In 
1740  the  number  had  increased  to  eleven. 
The  subject  of  newspapers  leads  Mr.  Ban- 
croft to  expatiate  upon  the  character  of 
Franklin,  upon  whom  he  pronounces  a  just 
encomium,  and  whose  writings  and  life  are 
now  exhibited  in  a  complete  ifxm  by  the 
biographer  of  Washington,  Mr.  Jared  Sparks. 
Not  long  after  tiiis  period,  the  abrogation  of 
the  charters  was  menaced,  but  the  bill  was 
dropped,  chiefly  through  the  eloquent  tongue 
of  Jeremiah  Dummer,  a  native  of  New  Eng- 
land. No  attempt  was  made  by  England  to 
tax  America,  although  urged  at  one  time  by 
Sir  William  Keith,  formerly  governor  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  suggested  to  the  king, 
that  the  duties  on  stamps  and  parchments 
should  be  extended  to  America,  but  the  com- 
mianoiiers  of  trade  gave  no  ^eed  to  it;  Sir 
Bobert  Walpole's  policy  was  of  a  different 
nature. 

I*  I  will  leave,"  said  he,  *'  ihe  taxing  of  the 
British  colonies  for  some  of  my  successors,  who 
ma^  have  more  courage  than  I  have,  and  be  less 
a  finend  to  commerce  than  I  am.  It  has  been 
a  maxim  with  me,  daring  my  administration,  to 
encourage  the  trade  of  the  American  colonies  to 
the  utmost  latitude.  Nay,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  pass  over  some  irregularities  in  their  tiade 
with  Europe;  for,  bv  encouiaging  them  in  an 
extensive,  growing  foreign  commerce,  if  they 
gain  five  hundred  thpusand  pounds,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  in  two  years  afterwards,  full  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  of  this  gain 
will  be  in  his  majesty's  exchequer  by  the  labour 


and  produce  of  this  kingdom,  as  immense  quan- 
tities of  every  kind  of  our  msuiufacmres  go  thi- 
dier ;  and  as  they  increase  in  the  foreign  Anieri> 
can  trade,  mote  of  our  produce  will  be  wanted. 
This  is.  taxing  them  moreagreeably  to  theit  own 
constimtion  aid  laws.*' — ^vcL  iii.  p-  383. 

The  result  Was  that  a  tax  was  levied  on 
America  through  its  consumption.  The  law 
was  exercised  in  the  extreme  point,  and  every 
form  of  competition  in  industry  was  discou- 
raged. In  1719  the  House  of  Commons  de- 
clared ''  that  erecting  of  manu&ctories  in  the 
colonies  tended  to  lessen  their  dependence  on 
Great  Britain.^'  Then  succeeded  the  favour- 
itism shown  by  England  to  the  sugar  colonies^ 
which  was  followed  by  the  tax  on  consumjp- 
tion.  The  consequence  of  this  commercial 
dependence  was  that  the  colonies  contracted 
a  debt  with  the  mother  country,  which  in* 
creased  in  proportion  to  the  rigour  wiih  which 
the  law  was  enforced. 

The  colonial  credit-mtem  is  well  treated 
by  the  author,  and  it  led  to  the  collisions  be- 
tween the  colonies  and  England  which,  our 
readers  will  remember,  took  place  in  the  relffk 
of  Queen  Anne ;  but  the  chief  subject  of  dis- 
pute was  in  the  mercantile  system  and  its 
consequences. 

The  latter  portion  of  the  third  volume  again 
takes  up  the  subject  of  the  slave  trade,  in 
which  England  sp  eamesUy  sought  a  mono- 
poly in  the  same  reign.  Our  limits  will  only 
permit  us  to  notice  the  interesting  foundation 
of  Geo^ia,  the  thirteenth  colony.  In  the 
days  of  George  the  Second  the  crime  of  pover- 
ty yearly  sent  about  four  thousand  unoappy 
men  to  prison.    The  sulnect  earnestly  en- 

SLged  the  attention  of  the  poilanthropic  James 
glethorpe,  a  member  of  parliament,  and  a 
man  whose  energy  of  mind  and  nobleness  of 
disposition  enabled  him  to  cany  out  his  bene- 
volent desien.  His  plans  were  that  a  colony 
should  be  formed  of  tne  multitudes  he  jrescued 
from  the  horrors  of  gaol,  together  with  the 
persecuted  Protestants  of  England.  Many 
sought  to  have  a  share  in  this  excellent  en- 
terprise. A  charter  was  obtained,  dated  the 
ninth  day  of  June,  1732,  placing  the  country 
between  the  Savannah  ana  the  Alatamaha  un- 
der the  guardianship  of  a  corporation  for 
twenty-one  years.  Their  common  se^  with 
a  group  of  silk-worms  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
reverse  the  motto,  ^^  Jfon  sihi^  sed  aliis^^ 
shows  their  disinterested  purposes.  They 
also  expressly  reiiised  any  grants  of  lands  or 
emolument. 

Oglethorpe  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the 
fulfilment  of  his  design,  and  in  November, 
1732,  embarked  with  one  hundred  and  filly 
emigrants.  Their  voyage  was  ftvourable,  aud 
they  arrived  in  safety,  and  thus  began  the  com* 
monwealth  of  Georgia.     The  description  of 
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the  emigration  of  the  gentle  MoraTians  for 
the  Savannah  is  so  agreeably  written  that  we 
will  give  one  more  extract. 

'<  On  the  last  day  of  October,  1733, '  Che  evan- 
gelical commuDity/  well  supplied  with  Bibles 
and  hymorbook^  catechisms  and  books  of  devo- 
tioa--conTeying  in  one  waggon  their  few  chat- 
tels, ui  two  other  covered  ones  their  feebler  com- 
S anions,  and  especially  their  little  ones— after  a 
iscourse,  and  prayers,  and  benedictions,  cheer- 
fully, and  in  the  name  of  Grod,  began  their  pil- 
grinm^e.    History  need  not  stop  to  tell  what 
charities  cheered  them  on  their  journey,  what 
towns  were  closed  against  them  by  Roman 
Catholic  magistrates,  or  how  they  entered  Fiank- 
fort  on  the  Maine,  two  by  two  in  solemn  proces- 
aon,  and  singing  spiritual  songs.  As  they  floated 
down  the  Maine  and  between  the  castled  crags, 
the  vineyaids,  and  the  white-walled  towns  that 
adorn  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  their  conversation, 
amidst  hymns  and  prayers,  was  of  justification 
and  of  sanctification,  and  of  standinjgr  &6t  in  the 
Lord.    At  Rotterdam  they  were  jomed  by  two  ■ 
preachers,  Bolzius  and  Grcxiau,  both  disciplined 
m  charity  at  the  Orphan  House  in  Halle.    A 
passage  of  six  days  carried  them  from  Rotterdam 
to  Dover,  whm  several  of  the  trustees  visited 
them  and  provided  oonaidembly  for  their  wants. 
Li  Januarv,  1734.  they  set  sail  for  their  new 
homes.    The  majesty  of  the  ocean  quickened 
their  sense  of  Grod^s  omnipotence ;  and,  as  they 
lost  sight  of  land,  they  broke  out  into  a  hymn  to 
his  dory.    The  settmg  sun,  after  a  caim,  so 
kindled  the  sea  and  sky.  that  words  could  not  ex- 
press their  rapture, an^  they  cried  out  *How 
lovely  the  creation !  how  infinitely  lovely  the 
Creator?'    When  the  wind  was  adverse  they 
pmyed,  and  as  it  changed,  one  opened  his  mind 
to  the  other  on  the  power  of  prayer,  even  the 
prayer  <of  a  man  subject  to  like  passions  as  we ! 
are.'  As  the  voyage  excited  weariness,  a  devout ' 
listens  confessed  himself  to  be  an  unconverted 
man;  and  they  reminded  him  of  the  promise  to 
him  that  is  pcor  and  of  a  contrite  spirit  and  trem- 
bleth  at  the  word.,  As  they  sailed  pleasantly 
with  a  favouring*breeze,  at  the  hour  of  evening 

grayer  they  made  a  covenant  with  each  other, 
ke  Jacob  of  old,  and  resolved  by  the  grace  of 
Christ,  to  cast  all  the  strange  gods  which  were 
in  their  hearts  into  the  depths  of  the  sea.  A 
storm  grew  so  high  that  not  a  sail  could  be  set; 
and  they  raised  their  voices  in  prayer  and  song 
amidst  the  tempest;  for  to  love  the  Lord  Jesus 
as  a  brother  save  consolation.  At  Charleston, 
Oglethorpe  bade  them  welcome,  and  in  five  days 
more  the  wayfaring  men,  whose  home  was  be- 
yond the  skies,  pitdied  their  tents  near  Savan- 
nah."—voL  iiL  pp.  423, 484. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  third  vol- 
ume is  occupied  with  the  invasion  of  Floridi 
^7  Oglethorpe,  and  that  of  Georgia  by  the 
laniards.  The  expedition  against  Louis- 
burg  by  New  England  and  the  ill-success  of 
the  French  fleets  conclude  the  history  of  the 
colonization  of  the  United  States  brourfit  up 
to  the  period  of  the  congress  held  at  Aix-la- 
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Chapelle,  which  was  to  watore  tranquillity  to 
the  civilized  world  after  the  long  war  between 
England  and  France  and  the  odier  powen  of 
Europe.  The  tide  of  human  eventswas  to  be 
changed  by  a  youth  at  that  time  unknown  and 
unheard  of.  George  Washington,  the  son  of  a 
widow,  bom  at  Potomac,  whose  early  life  wai 
passed  in  the  forests,  was  destined  to  be  the 
means  of  raising  up  a  dependant  people  into 
a  nation  whicl^  casting  aside  all  the  dig^ 
nified  position  of  a  monarchy,  took  a  firm 
hold    upon  its    soil  with  demopracy  as  its 
basis.    At  this  point  Mr.  Bancroft  pauses  in 
his  labours,  and  will  recommence  the  subject 
with  the  Independence,  of  the  Colonies  and 
the  Histoxy  a[  the  American*  Bevdution. 
We  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  con* 
tinuation  of  the  work,  wnich,  if  prosecuted 
with  the  same  research  and  attentioD  he  haa 
already  evinced^  will  meet  with  general  ap* 
probation,  and  fiinn  a  valuable  addition  to 
Transatlantic  history. 


par  A.  B.  Clotptfey.  2  torn.    Pvii.  1840. 

Thb  author  of  these  volumes  is  director* 
general  of  the  medicid  establishments,  civil 
and  military,  of  Egypt ;  and  has  been  ftr 
some  time  YoA  in  tiie  eatimation  and  conii* 
dence  of  tiie  rteha.  He  was  origiBaUy,  we 
believe,  an  apothecary's  boy  in  me  south  of 
F^ce,  where  he  had  the  run  of  the  boa* 

gitals,  and  picked  up  medical  knowledj^  aa 
e  could,  ibr  he  had  no  regular  prafoMonal 
education.  Being,  however,  a  voung  man 
of  great  penetration,  activity  and  talent,  he 
became  in  a  comparatively  short  period  an 
expert  operator,  and  a  reapect^le  practition- 
er. At  tiie  beginning  of  the  year  1825, 
throagh  the  influence  cf  an  agent  of  thevioe- 
roy,  being  chosen  physician  and  surgeon  in 
chief  of  the  Egyptian  armies^  he  aoceptad 
the  honour,  and  repaired  immediately  tohia 
post.  On  his  arrml,  he  found  the  medical 
department  of  the  service  in  a  very  iamw 
sanized  state,  and  instantiy  set  about  comc(> 
mg  its  abuses  ]  and,  in  order  to  avoid  them 
for  the  future,  established  regulations,  which 
should  fix  the  duties  and  determine  the  au« 
thority  of  the  entire  staff.  Unwilling,  how- 
ever, to  take  upon  himself  the  whole  respon* 
sibility  d[  this  measure,  before  assuming  the 
direction  of  his  office,  he  proposed  to  the 
minister  of  war  the  adoption  of  the  Bcench 
system  of  rules,  and  the  creation  of  a  councB 
of  health.     The  miniflter  approved  et  Urn 
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propoehioD,  and  in  ft  short  (ime  a  council  was 
formed,  composed  of  five  members,  being 
physicians,  surgeons,  or  apothecaries,  oi 
which  council  Cloi-Bey  is  the  president 
Having  thus  accomplished  several  reforms  in 
the  internal  organization  of  the  Egyptian 
army  with  respect  to  the  grades  and  employ- 
ments of  the  medical  staiff,  as  well  as  their 
treatment,  clothing,  and  general  administra- 
tion, he  was  encouraged  to  project  the  insti- 
tution of  a  medical  school  in  Egypt,  and  com- 
municated his  views  to  the  government. 
Mehemet  All  at  once  perceived  th^  advan- 
tages that  would  result  from  the  instruction 
of  a  number  of  Arabs  in  the  healing  art,  and 
ai  their  aggregation  with  the  army  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  sanatoiy  official  body.  But  as 
soon  as  the  project  was  known,  it  had  to  en- 
counter the  roost  riolent  opposition  from  oth- 
er quarters.  Its  adversaries  endeavoured,  by 
erery  argunient  that  could  be  devised,  to 
persuade  the  viceroy  of  the  impracticability 
of  its  realization.  It  needed  only  an  ordina- 
ry d^ree  of  sagacity,  however,  to  discover  the 
true  motives  of  these  -olijections  ;  the  Pasha 
saw  through  them,  and  a  school  was  founded 
in  18^7.  It  was  first  situated  at  Abouzabel, 
but  afterwaids  removed  to  Guip,  where  our 
author  resides,  and  superintends  the  whole 
establishment.  Here  he  practises  also  on  his 
cywn  account :  and  has  operated  successfully, 
he  informs  us,  in  more  than  160  cases  of 
talculuB  alone.  He  has  acquired  by  his  pro- 
fessioQal  success  and  official  employment  a 
great  reputation,  and,  with  reputation,  rank 
and  fortune.  In  1831,  he  received  the  title 
of  Bey :  and  among  many  other  tokens  of  the 
PiBsha^s  great  regard  and  marked  attention, 
the  present  of  the  house  in  which  be  resides 
at  Cairo.  In  189S,'he  travelled  in  company 
with  Doctor  Bowring  over  a  great  portion  of 
Syria.  After  landing  in  that  province,  the 
tniveUeis  visited  Antioch,  Aleppo  and  Da- 
aiascusj  Clot-Bey  then  proceeded  to  join 
Ifaiahim  P^uha  in  tlw  Haouran,  where  he  col- 
lected many  valuable  religious  books  of  the 
Dmses.  "  Wherever  we  went  in  Syria," 
says  his  companion,  ^'  he  was  regarded  as  a 
tnililic  benefiwtor,  and  followed  by  crowds  to 
W  healed.  I  never  saw  such  marks  of  popu- 
lar confidence  and  affection." 

In  May  of  1839,  on  obtaining  leave  to  quit 
Emt  for  Europe  (whither  his  reputation 
liM  preceded  him,)  in  order  to  recruit  his 
healtn,  that  had  occasioned  him  some  serious 
approheniions  of  late,  he  thought  it  right  to  ad- 
dnsB  to  the  ministen  ofthe  interior  and  of  pub- 
lic instniction,  a  detailed  roport  of  the  condi- 
tioD  ofthe  medical  service  of  E^pt,  in  which 
he  indicated  the  ameliorations  31  which  it  was 


This  he  considered  an  obliga- 
tion imposed  upon  him,  from  the  peculiarity 


ofthe  situation  in  which  he  then  found 
self  vvith  regard  to  it.  After  landing  in  Eu- 
rope, he  remained  some  time  in  Italy,  and  on 
arriving  at  Marseilles,  his  native  city,  mairied 
a  lady  of  some  nroper^.  He  visited  Bsris 
last  year  (1840;,  where  he  published  tlM 
present  woric,  and  then  returned  with  his 
wife  to  Egypt,  to  resume  his  official  duties. 

A  more  fitting  season  for  the  publication 
of  his  book  the  author  could  scarcely  have 
chosen.  At  the  precise  moment  when  the 
present  and  future  existence  of  Egypt  as  an 
Eastern  dt  facto  independent  power,  was  be* 
ing  discussed  with  the  deepest  interest  by  the 
press,  the  diplomacy,  and  the  entire  political 
world  of  Europe,  the  appearance  of  these 
volumes,  presenting  a  firesh  weight  of  testi- 
mony before  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion, 
could  not  fail,  from  the  admitted  mpectabil- 
ity  ofthe  author,  toezeroise  its  due  share  of 
influence.  Had  any  evid^ice  been  want- 
ing to  throw  light  on  the  nature  of  the  con- 
nection which  has  so  long  subdsted  between 
France  and  the  viceroy,  or  to  recommend  the 
strict  maintenance  of  that  amicable  relation 
in  the  then  existing  crisis,  there  could  not, 
perhaps,  have  been  found  a  sincerer  or  more 
earnest,  and,  in  many  respects,  abetter  quafi- 
fied  agent  for  the  work  than  the  present  wit- 
ness. The  book  is  dedicated  to  Mehemet  Ali, 
but  without  his  express  authorization;  in  thia 
the  writer  has  evidently  acted  d  desaeinj  lest 
it  should  be  said,  that  under  the  circumstaiH 
ces  it  was  written  by  the  Fssha's  orders,  or 
under  the  influence  of  his  government.  The 
whole  responsibility,  then,  rests  upon  the  au- 
thor; but  could  be  have  done  otherwise,  he 
asks,  with  characteristic  selfgratulation,  than 
dedicate  it  to  him  to  whom  he  owes  the  pon- 
tion  he  has  gained  in  society,  and  the  part  a»- 
ngned  him  in  the  work  of  the  regeneration 
of  Egypt  1  Of  course,  it  is  evidently  one  of 
his  chief  concerns  to  set  forth  the  character, 
the  acts  and  the  government  of  Mehemet  in 
a  flattering  point  of  view,  though  he  profeasca 
to  yield  to  no  personal  solicitation  or  con- 
venience, but  to  maintain  full  liberty  of 
thou^t  and  expression.  Moreover,  he  ap- 
pears to  us  to  exhibit  a  too  marked  partially 
for  his  own  country  and  countrymen  througn* 
out  these  volumes,  which  sometimes  becomes 
offensive ;  indeed,  the  chief  foult  of  the  woik 
is  its  exclusive  nationality. 

By  reason  of  the  very  early  progress  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  had  nttde  in  the 
arts  ot  civilized  life,  it  is  natural  to  suppoae, 
that  everything  relating  to  that  country  would 
always  be  conndered  as  an  object  of  curion^ 
and  interest.  It  had  vegetated,  however,  in 
comparative  oblivion,  for  a  considend»le  peri- 
od, when  the  French  expedition,  at  the  close 
ofthe  last  century,  re-attracted  towards  it  the 
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attention  of  the  wodd.  Itf  pretent  import* 
aace  doubtlen  datei  from  that  event.  Since 
then,  resuscitated,  it  has  become  an  active 
party  in  a  question,  tomucds  the  solution  of 
which  all  the  potitii^  interests  of  the  old  con- 
tinent are  brought  to  bear.  It  has  acquired, 
both  by  itself  and  by  its  relative  position,  no 
mean  share  of  consideration ;  and  it  is  there- 
lore  well  deserving  of  being  thoroughly 
known.  Ckmsequently,  in  the  course  of  the 
last  forty  years,  much  additional  information 
has  been  gained,  and  several  works  have  been 
written  respecting  this  interesting  country. 
Fiiit  and  foremost  were  the  labours  of  the 
French  Institute  at  Cairo,  which  gave  to  the 
world  a  work  of  unexampled  splendour  and 
magnificence,  the  ^Deacripiion  ae  V  EgypttJ*^ 
Previous  to  the  publication  of  this  work,  there 
were,  indeed,  extant  the  accounts  of  some 
continental  travellers,  such  as  Savary,  Son- 
nini,  Volney,  and  a  few  English ;  but  none  that 
treated  the  subject  of  the  monuments  of  Egypt 
in  anything  like  so  elaborate,  scientific,  and 
comprehensive  a  manner  as  the  work 
above-mentioned.  Next  appeared  Hamil- 
ton's ^Egypiiaca''  at  London,  in  1809. 
Since  then  a  variety  of  publications  both  on 
the  ancient  and  modem  state  of  the  country 
have  issued  from  the  press.  Among  tlie 
French  the  most  profound  of  these  labc^rs  is 
undoubtedly  the  work  of  Champollioii,  as 
regards  the  ancient  department  of  the  subject, 
to  whom  the  author  of  the  book  we  are  no- 
ticing admowledges  himself  often  indebted. 
Of  more  recent  and  popular  works  in  France, 
the  "  Travels^^  of  the  Duke  of  Ragusa  con- 
tun  some  of  the  most  interesting  details,  and 
practical  and  solid  opinions  respecting  Egypt  $ 
also  ^^  Leuret  smr  i'OrtsiK,"  by  MM.  Mi- 
chaud  and  Poujoulat,  are  worthy  of  notice ;  as 
are  the  "^  Travels "  of  MM.  de  Cadalvdne 
and  de  Breuvery  i  but  the  most  valuable 
of  recent  publications  on  the  actual  condition 
of  the  country,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  history  of 
the  life  and  reign  of  Mehemet  Ali,  is  the  ac- 
curate woik  of  M.  Menf^.  In  England  we 
can  boast  of  two  very  respectable  additions 
to  our  knowledge  of  ancient  and  modem 
Eey|yt,  in  the  late  volumes  of  Sir  Gardner 
Wukinson,  and  tiiose  of  Mr.  W.  Lane.  Of 
English  labourers  in  the  like  field  of  research, 
many  other  creditable  names  mi^ht  be  men- 
tioned ;  still,  with  the  accumulations  of  both 
countries,  this  treatise  of  Clot-Bey  was  a  de- 
sideratum, inasmuch  as  it  is  a  concise,  meth- 
odical, and  popular  resume  of  the  physical, 
social,  and  poktical  states  of  the  actual  domi- 
nions of  the  viceroy,  braught  up  to  the  pres- 
ent period  ;  in  other  wonk,  a  general  view 
of  Egypt,  presented  under  all  itsmost  striking 
aspects,  and  in  a  partable  form,  did  not  pie- 
viously  exist 


It  is  hardly  to  foe  supposed  that  the  author 
dKHild  individually  possess  the  requisite 
knowledge  on  all  the  multifarious  tq>iai 
treated  in  these  volumes.  Accordingly,  for 
the  geographical  portion  of  his  work,  he 
acknowledges  himself  indebted  to  the  ksniad 
M.  Jomard,  the  veteran  of  the  Eg3rptiaa 
Institute,  the  active  guardian  of  die  traditions 
which  attach  France  to  Egypt,  and  the  de- 
voted intermediary  through  whom  principdly 
the  lights  of  civiluation  have  been  introduced 
into  the  latter  countiy.  To  M.  Figari, 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  school  of  Cairo,  is 
owing  a  great  part  of  the  materials  relating 
to  that  science ;  as  is  the  xoology  to  l£ 
Regis,  a  distinguished  naturalist  of  the 
medical  schooL  M.  Bonfort,  land-stewaid 
to  Ibrahim  Pasha,  has  communicated  much 
information  as  regards  the  plants  recently 
introduced  into  E^pt,  as  weU  as  upon  ap;r^ 
culture.  For  a  great  portion  of  the  nistaneal 
and  statistical  mattef  the  author  is  ind^ited 
to  M.  Mengin.  M.  Linan,  an  engineer,  who 
is  thorou^y  versed  in  the  hydrography  and 
the  cmiaUrt  of  Egypt,  and  who  has  been 
entrusted  witii  the  great  work  of  canaliaatioBi 
has  furnished  oon0ideni)le  assistanoe  \  and  m 
has  Cerisy-Bey,  in  respect  to  marine  afiam 
Lastly,  something  is  due  to  M.  Boaellini,  for 
commimications  on  Egyptian  antiquities} 
and  to'M.  Coste  for  tiie  same  on  Arab  mona* 
ments  and  architecture. 

The  woik  n  prefaced  by  a  historieal  intio 
duction,  bringing  down  the  narrative  of  tibe 
principal  events  nearly  to  the  pieaent  peiiodi 
after  which,  tiie  first  cfaaptsr  is  devoted  tons 
aptr^  Phf9iqtt$j  in  which  aae  treated  tiia 
situation,  fbmi,  geo^phical  diviskms  of  tile 
country,  a  sketdi  of  tne  geoki^poal;  qualities 
of  the  soil,  the  climate  and  meteorolo|^cal 
phenomena,  the  river  Nile,  and  the  lakeR 
Some  errars  into  which  popular  belief  has 
foUen  are  hne  corrected:  for  instanoe,  it  is 
generally  supposed  thai  it  never,  or  veqp 
seUom,  rains  in  Egypt.*  Though  then 
may  be  long  periods  of  complete  dijBW^ 
our  author  assures  us  that  it  rains  a  good  deal 
in  Lower  Egypt— (il  plent  beanconp  dans  k 
basK  Egypte) :  tiie  lainy  aeasan  usuaU^ 
begins  in  October,  contmues  tfaioudi  No* 
vember  and  December,  and  ends  in  Maroh. 
During  this  period,  there  are  but  fow  weeks 
without  rain,  and  it  has  often  been  knoiwnto 


«  In  one  of  our  ablest  encydopsdiM,  now  mmng^ 
we  find  the  foUowmr  remarks :  ''The  caoM  of  the 
fertility  of  Egypt  fa  the  NUe,  whhocit  whiefa,  m  M 
aimo9t  me9er  reiw  m  ths*  part  of  the  worid,  the 
whole  ooantrr  would  kmb  heeome  an  oniobabitaUe 
deeert."  **  Egypt  ii^  in  a  gjeat  measyre,  exempted 
from  ti.e  phenomena  of  ret»,  haU^  inow,  thunder; 
and  lightning,  to  the  DiHa,  it  neeer  rmm  m  — - 
ner>  and  very  mUmi  at  say  other  seaaoa*** 
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eontinue  far  sevenl  days  together.  In  Ihei 
Delta,  it  rains  annually  fixmi  twenty-five  toi 
tiiirtj  times,  bat  at  Cairo  less  frequently  and 
in  less  quantity.  In  1824,  it  rained  in  that 
dty  for  a  week  toeether  so  yiolently  that  it 
oocasioned  the  fsJl  ci  several  houses,  and 
much  damage  besides.  In  the  second  chap- 
ter is  tfeated  the  natural  history  of  the  coun* 
try;  namely,  the  minerals,  plants,  animals, 
birds,  and  the  different  human  races  that 
inhabit  Egypt  The  various  ancient  and 
medisval  writers  on  this  country  were  evi- 
dently  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  its 
botany.  Belile,  who  accompanied  the 
French  expedition,  was  the  fint  to  form  a 
flora ;  his  labours  in  this  respect  leave  littie 
to  be  desired.  But  since  then,  order  having 
been  established  by  Mehemet  All's  govern- 
ment in  all  the  cUstricts  fix>m  the  emlxMichure 
of  the  Nile  to  Upper  Nubia,  naturalists  have 
been  enabled,  without  fear  or  molestation,  to 
ex^ore  those  parts^  and  to  complete  the  work 
ofDeUle. 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  the  author's 
Isboun^  it  may  be  pn^>er  to  observe  that, 
like  most  of  its  predecessors,  tins  work  is 
greatly  deficient  in  what  is  really  a  detidenh 
Mm,  namely,  some  further  information  than 
we  as  yet  possess  of  the  geological  structure 
of  Egypt.  Hitherto  nearly  aU  writers  and 
travefiera  have,  from  some  cause  or  another, 
abstained  from  throwing  any  light  on  the 
cedogy  of  this  country.  Even  authors  who 
have  extensively  written  on  this  science, 
SQch  as  Lyell  and  othen^  have  given  but 
v«ry  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  accounts, 
either  of  the  valley  of  tiie  Nile  or  the  Delta. 
Though  in  the  present  work,  as  elsewhere, 
we  are  remindea  of  die  usual  nnneralogical 
distinctions  of  primitive,  secondary,  and 
dlnvial  fbmations,  we  are  yet  presented 
with  nothing  as  to  tiie  direction  and  incliiu^ 
lions  of  the  strsla  in  the  mountainous  ridges 
rf  the  Nile,  orin  the  transverse  valleys  that 
bnmch  off  towarcb  the  Red  Sea  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  the  Oases  on  the  other.  There 
is  naattempt  made,— perfaap  the  nature  of 
the  work  would  hardly  admit  of  any  length- 
ened detail, — to  nve  anjrthing  like  a  sys- 
tematic view  of  &e  geological  structure  of 
the  Egyptian  soU;  merely  a  few  scattered 
observations  on  this  head  do  we  meet  with 
here  and  there.  Egypt  still  remains  a  field 
to  be  explored  by  the  scientific  eeologist,  but 
one  that  promises  much.  And  it  is  a  matter 
rf  some  suiprise,  that  while  so  many  other 
districts  have  been  investigated,  neither  the 
German,  French,  nor  English  geologists  have 
yet,  as  fi|r  as  we  are  aware,  entered  upon  a 
systematic  mineralqgical  survey  rf  this  most 
interesting  and  remartraMe  country. 


The  three  succeedittg  chapters  are  taken 
up  with  an  account  of  the  population,  habi- 
tations, towns  and  villages, — ^the  religions  and 
sects,  the  Mussulman  kw,  and  the  adminia- 
tration  of  justice.  The  sixth  chapter,  on  the 
manners  uid  customs  of  the  Mussulmans,  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  in 
the  book. 

But  after  the  admirable  work  of  Mr.  Liane 
on  this  subject,  it  is,  periiaps,  unnecessary  to 
detain  tiie  reader  long  aa  this  division  of  the 
author's  labours.  One  or  two  remarks,  how- 
ever, on  the  conduct  of  Europeans  towards 
their  slaves  in  Egypt  are  worth  quoting,  inaa- 
much  as  they  convey  a  sly  sarcasm  upon  that 
portion  of  mankind  wbo  claim  credit  for  their 
civilisation  and  philanthropy : — 

'<  The  Euxopesos  who  inhabit  Egypt, **  says 
Clot-Bey,  "  may  possess  slaves  throuffh  the  tol* 
erance  of  Mehemet  AIL  One  woula  be  led  to 
suppose,  for  the  honour  of  our  civilisation,  that 
it  would  be  a  happiness  for  these  latter  to  belong 
to  masters  who  are  natives  of  countries  where 
slaveiy  does  not  exist^  and  whose  hospitable  soU 

gives  ubertv  to  whoever  mav  touch  it ;  m  general, 
owever,  this  idea  would  oe  delusive.  Those 
Europeans  who,  in  speaking  of  Mussuhnan  bar^ 
barism,  have  contempt  upon  their  lips,  s^om 
square  their  own  conduct  with  the  tone  of  their 
verbose  philanthropy;  many  of  these  sell  or  bar- 
ter their  slaves.  Such  acts  may^  to  a  certain 
point  and  in  certain  cases,  be  justifiable,  so  long 
as  thev  do  not  degenerate  into  traffic  It  would, 
indeed,  be  a  cruelty  to  give  a  yoon^  ^ve  his 
liberty  who  was  not  able  to maintainhimself  by 
his  work,  of  whom,  neverthdess,  you  might  be 
obliged  to  rid  yourself  In  freeiDg  himj  as  jreat 
inhumanity  would  be  committed  as  for  a  mlher 
to  drive  his  child  from  the  domestic  heartfa.  But 
xo$€U  a  slave  who  is  able  to  set  his  living  by 
labour,  is  a  disgraceful  traffickmg ;  and  yet  many 
Franks  speculate  in  this  infiunoos  oommeree. 
There  are  even  those  who  sell  their  female 
slaves  whom  they  have  caused  to  be  encemU^ 
and  who  thus  abandon  to  slavery  their  own  off- 
spring. Properly  to  describe  such  horrible  im- 
momlity,  language  is  too  poor,  or  the  heart  of 
an  honourable  man  too  full  of  indifnatiott.  In 
witnessing  such  things,  the  Ori^UiK  may  weil 
pride  themselves  on  their  more  virtuous  baxfaax^ 
lan,  and  hold  in  contempt  our  civilisation,  tai^ 
nished  as  it  is  by  wretches  who  cover  their  base* 
ness  with  hypocrisy.  It  would  be  unjust, 
however,  not  to  declare  that  there  are  Europeans 
whose  feelings  will  not  allow  them  to  treat  their 
slaves,  male  and  female,  otherwise  than  vrith 
kindness,  who  adopt  all  their  children  by  the 
latter,  and  do  not  aggravate  an  offence  which 
our  manners  and  our  religion  alike  ccndemn."* 

Here  we  may  bestow  a  passing  word  oq 
the  Egyptian  domestics ;  for  these  are  held  in 
high  re|^  by  the  A^  ussulmans.  They  feed, 
ck>the,  and  pay  them.  It  is  true  the  odaiy 
theyrecrive  is  inconsidendile,  and  no  less  so 
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that  they  are  veiv  fimd  of  moDey.  Clot-| 
Bey's  account  of  the  begging  habits  of  these 
servants  reminds  us  of  Kotzebue's  amusing  de- 
scription* of  the  like  practice  at  Naples,  to 
which,  indeed,  it  is  an  exact  parallel.  The 
coastant  demand  of  a  hoichick  in  Egypt  is 
as  troublesome  and  vexatious  as  the  buona 
mono  in  certun  provbces  of  Italy.  The 
Egyptian  servantB  cany  their  exactions  to 
such  a  pitch  that  they  solicit  a  baschich  not 
only  for  the  services  which  they  or  their  mas- 
ters have  rendered  you,  but  also  for  those  you 
have  bestowed  upon  them.  Have  you  given 
an  entertamment,  you  must  also  give^a  pre- 
sent to  whoever  comes  to  claim 
invite  a  dinner-parfy,  you  must  sai 
baschich  the  domestics  of  your  guests.  *'  Af- 
ter making  a  gratuitous  professional  vbit," 
says  our  author,  ^'  I  am  assailed  by  the  serv- 
ants of  the  house  that  I  am  leaving,  and  forced 
to  throw  some  pieces  of  money  to  these  im- 
pudent beggars,  if  I  wish  to  escape  from  their 
importunate  cries."  The  viceroy  has  endea- 
voured to  get  rid  of  this  nuisance,  but  it  is  too 
deepl}'  rooted  in  the  customs  and  habits  of  the 
people  to  be  veiy  easily  destroyed. 

To  the  philanthropists  of  Europe,  we  would 
here  suggest  an  object  well  worthy  of  their 
Christian  regards  and  stedfast  efforts :  and  we 
beg  to  present  it,  for  obvious  reasons,  in  the 


vers  r^poque  de  son  entiAve 
rusage  aes  euouques  eit  un  double  outrage  fiut 
k  la  nature,  une  violation  simaltan^e  de  ses  lois 
physiques  et  de  ses  lois  morales,  et  ncanmoins, 
je  ne  sache  pes  queles  nations  qui  sont  &  la  t^te 
de  la  civilisation  modenie,  et  qui  ont  r^uni  leurs 
efforts  poor  iaire  cesser  la  traite  des  ndgres,  aient 
rien  tente  pour  d^tniire  I'usage  des  eonnauffl. 
L'interveDtion  Europ^eone  si  funeste  aujoara'hoi 
k  I'empire  Ottoman,  qu*elle  comprime  sous  le 
poids  de  mille  inter^ts  politiques,  dont  la  lutte 
sans  issue  Tcnerve  et  lenilDe ;  cette  intervention 
anrait  pu  lai  6tre  utile,  et  bien  m^riter  de  l^u- 
manit^,  en  le  dirigeaDt,  en  renoonregeaDt,  en  le 
sontenant  dans  ses  rifimnes  dvilisatrices.  Or, 
parmi  oelle-ci,  l*une  des  plus  louables  eftt  M 


soDgent 

d'Egypte.  Je  snis  persuade  q[u^il  leor  soufferait 
d*ezpnmer  &  ce  sojet  leur  d^r  philanthropique 
pour  le  voir  promptement  satisfait.  M^h^met 
Alif  qui  est  connu  poor  sa  dodlit^  aux  utiles  et 
nobiles  avis,  m^rite  presque  aussi  piccieux  que 
la  spontaneity  des  grandes  idees»  s^empresseiait 
sans  doute  d'ecouter  leurs  remonstrances,  et 
rEgypte  ne  serait  bientM  plus  le  th^tre  d*une 
prauque  qui  ne  peut  pas  toe  tolMe  par  notre 
Steele." 

The  subject  of  the  usages  and  mamien  of 
the  modem  Egyptians  wb  been  so  ably  and 
fully  treated  by  Mr.  Lane,  that,  though  it 
constitutes  one  of  the  laigest  and  most  enter- 


author's  own  knguage, — uniting  cordially  as  taining  portions  of  the  present  treatise,  we 
we  do,  in  the  sentiments  erf  the  writer,  as  ex-  shall  lunit  ourselves  to  a  reference  which  the 
pressed  m  the  latter  portion  of  the  extract :—  author  makes  to  that  gentleman's  implied 

credulity  in  the  processes  of  necromancy, 
^  C'est  exclusivement  en  Egypte  que  la  mu-  and  to  an  anecdote  of  Mehemet  Ali,  in  coDr 
tilation  est  aigourd'hui  pratiqu^e.  C*est  ce  pays  J  nection  therewith.  After  describing  various 
qui  fonmit  les  eunuques  aux  harems.  Svout,  I  Mussulman  superstitions,  as  the  belief  in  gn- 
Qirgeh  sont  lesseulesvillesoaa'accompUt Pope.  I^j:  ^^  dji^^s  the  evU  eye,  divination,  fcc, 
ration.  CronaitKn  que  lei  exteuteuis  de  oette  heVoceeds  to  magic,  and  observes,  that  its 
osuvre  Ignoble  sont  des  Chretiens— des  prfttics  i  t^Jr:^  w  i«H5iv,  auu  uuout'"^  *'"**' 
mtoe-dcs  Cophtes?  Ces  hommes,  rd)ut  et  j «^b*^«"  are  pretty  weU  confined  at  the 
honte  de  la  religion  dont  ils  usurpent  le  nom  jF^flent  day  to  the  miposture  of  necromancy, 
glorieux,  sont  fl^tris  par  Popinion,  dans  les  lieux  sorcerers  and  sorceresses  restrict  themselves 
m^meoi^  ils  exercent  leur  Industrie,  coupable  de  almost  entirely  to  foretelling  la  barme  avtn^ 
Use-humanite.  Le  village  de  Zttwy^lfDyr^ture  :  sometimes  they  evoke,  in  a  cabalistic 
pris  de  Syout,  est lamfctropoledes  mutilateurs;  ^:^^^^  fo,^^  of  a  spot  of  ink  upon  a  piece 
iioiscentseunuques  environ  sortentannuellement  ^f  paper,  the  dead  or  fte  living,  who  are  made 
de  leurs  mams.  Leurs  victunes  sont  de  jeunes  r  .  IT/  ;  v.?,  ''*/"^  "  V^'^-  r  JaT^ 
nigres  de  six  k  neuf  ans,  amencs  par  lescara- 1  v«ible  to  a  child  chosen  byliun  for  wh^ 
vanes  du  Sennaar  on  du  Darfour ;  on  les  vend  ordi-  the  experiment  is  nrepared.  The  child  df- 
nairement,  suivant  les  chances  de  vieou  les  quali-  scribes  the  images  that  the  power  of  the  mar 
tes  qu'ils  possddent,  de  quinze  cents  k  trois  millc !  gician  causes  to  pass  before  him  j  and  there 
piastres  (de  325  &  750  francs).  Le  quart  des '  are  not  wanting  credulous  people  who  depose 
enfants  qm  subissent  cette  op^rauon  ne  surv>  to  the  exactnesToftheportrjuts  which  he  traces 

aloud.  "Among  the  Europeans  attracted  by 
curiosity  to  these  absurd  scenes,"  says  our 
author,  "  the  English,  above  all,  are  induced 
to  have  faith  in  their  results— results  as  mar* 
vellous,  if  they  were  true,  as  those  of  animal 
iDagnetism.  The  exact  and  judicious  author 
of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Modem 
Egyptians^  Mr.  Lane,  describes  with  compla- 
cency the  processes  of  Egyptian  necromancy, 
and  does  not  show  himself  at  all  sceptical  m 


vent  pas  &  ses  suites ;  ceux  qui  conserrent  la  vie 
sont  condamnes  k  une  existence  itiol^e  et  souf- 
frante. 

"  Certes,  s'il  a  jamais  exists  des  crimes  dont 
la  society  emigre  soit  coupable,  aucun,  parmi 
eux,  ne  surpasse  celui  par  lequel  l*a«age  des 
eunuques  a  ^t^  cree  et  roaintenu.  L'escTnvage 
a  ^t^  activement  attaqu^  denos  jours»non  seule- 
ment  par  les  philosophes,  mats  encore  par  les 
gouvemements,  et  I'Europe  marche  rapidement 

*  In  bis  «•  Die  BtiUUi  in  rteafftl*' 
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ronrd  to  Hieir  retiiltB."  Now,  we  demur  to 
tins  mode  of  arguing,  and  to  the  conclusion 
here  attempted  to  be  drawn — a  conclusion 
which  supposes  a  person's  belief  of  a  thing,  if 
he  does  not  express  bis  disbelief.  Would 
not  the  writer  faimoelf  object  to  be  scrutinized 
by  tills  process  of  reasoning.  Even  taking  it 
§»  granted  that  Mr.  Liane  does  not  declare 
his  scepticism  in  respect  of  the  success  of 
these  magical  performances,  what  is  the  legi- 
timate inference  1  Not,  surely,  that  he  be- 
lieves  in  their  miraculousness — ^but  that  they 
are  a  cleverly  contrived  piece  of  jugglery, 
and  thus  he  estimates  them  at  their  due  worth. 
Would  it  not  have  been  somewhat  puerile 
and  beneatii  the  dignity  of  an  educated  man 
to  have  given  us  his  formal  opinion  as  to 
whether  they  partook  of  the  preternatural  or 

BOtl 

While  the  debasing  influence  of  the  most 
ffOBB  superstitions  is  widely  spread  through- 
out Egypt,  not  only  among  the  Mussulman 
inhabitants,  but  also  the  native  Jews  and 
Christians,  the  viceroy  is  resolved  to  show  in 
this  respect  the  supenority  of  his  intelligence, 
as  he  has  done  on  several  occasions.  One 
instance  may  suffice.  At  the  commencement 
of  his  reign,  when  his  power  was  not  yet  es- 
tabliriwd,  a  sort  of  svbil  made  her  appearance 
at  Cairo,  and  gained  a  vast  number  of  prose- 
lytes. It  was  given  out  that  she  had  at  her 
command  a  familiar  spirit,  whose  veiy  hand 
could  be  touched  and  mysterious  voice  heard 
in  the  daric.  It  was  chiefly  among  the  sol- 
diers and  their  officers  that  she  found  her 
most  zealous  dupes  and  partisans.  Mehemet 
Ali  was  annous  to  know  something  more  cer- 
tiun  about  this  magician  whose  influence 
might  become  dangerous.  He  caused  her, 
therefore,  to  be  brought  to  the  palace,  and 
told  her  he  desired  to  have  some  conversation 
with  her  genius.  She  consented  to  exhibit 
before  him.  It  was  night ;  the  lights  were 
extinguished  in  the  mandarahy  where  the 
principal  officers  were  assembled.  Mehemet 
Ali  had  strictly  warned  his  servants  to  bring 
a  light  immediately  he  should  call  for  one. 
The  sybil  evoked  her  spirit.  The  djinn  an- 
swered ;  and  his  hollow  voice,  like  that  of  a 
Tentriloquist,  seemed  to  issue  from  the  wall. 
He  gave  his  hand  to  the  P&sha  to  kiss,  when 
the  latter,  seizing  it  firmly,  called  instantly 
far  lights.  It  was  the  hand  of  the  magician 
herseLP;  who,  on  perceiving  the  cheat  disco- 
vered, imnlored  his  pardon.  The  bystanders, 
astonished  at  the  boldness  of  Mehemet,  whom 
they  looked  upon  as  irreligious,  began  to 
murmur.  The  Pteha,  after  having  reproached 
tiiem  for  their  base  credulity,  ordered  the  si- 
byl to  be  thrown  into  the  Nile.  The  officera 
manifested  some  unwillingness  to  execute  the 


sentence ;  but  Mehemet  overcame  their  scnx- 
ples  by  telling  them,  that  if  she  really  had  so 
poweriul  a  spirit  at  her  service,  he  would 
take  care  she  was  not  drowned— but  that  if, 
on  the  contrary,  she  had  him  not,  she  would 
be  justly  punished  for  having  abused  without 
fear  the  pity  of  the  faithful. 

The  literature  of  the  Arab  race  is  one  of 
the  richest  that  ever  existed ;  but  the  epoch 
of  its  splendour  having  passed  away,  it  is  of 
course  now  considered  as  defunct  The  lan- 
guage indeed  survives ;  but  ignorance  and 
helotism  having  enveloped  those  who  employ 
it,  they  have  lost  witn  their  independence 
the  glorious  and  fruitfiil  muse,  which  once 
inspired  in  them  elevated  thoughts,  generous 
emotions,  and  a  noble  and  dignified  bearing. 
The  works  which  flowed  from  the  pens  of 
the  writers  of  Bagdad  and  Bassora  are  highly 
elegant,  ingenious,  and  moral.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Arabic  literature  of  the  present 
day,  however,  is  confined  to  some  popular 
romances  or  tales  handed  down  by  tradition, 
which  never  tire  in  the  repeating  or  the  hear- 
ing. These  tales,  where  prose  and  veise  are 
blended  together,  celebrate  the  ancient  Arab 
life,  the  nomadic  and  pastoral  existence  of 
the  Bedouin  tribes.  And  inasmuch  as  they 
tend  to  throw  light  on  the  manners  of  these 
primitive  people,  the  sturdy  inhabitants  of 
the  desert,  they  are  not  without  interest 
They  are  generally  a  series  of  wariike,  chi- 
valnc  adventures,  buOt  upon  a  dramatic  in- 
trigue, in  which  the  marvellous  holds  always 
a  conspicuous  place.  The  principal  of  these 
romances  is  that  of  JUnm^zeyd^  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  written  about  the  tenth 
century  of  our  enu  The  other  popular  fie*- 
tions  are  those  of  ^ntar^  Ez-Zahir^  and 
Delemeh.  The  adventures  of  AnioTy  the 
great  hero  of  the  Arab  race,  have  been  trans- 
lated into  several  European  languages,  and 
therefore  are  well  known.  The  romantic 
literature  of  the  modem  Egyptians  has  been 
lucidly  treated  by  Mr.  Lane,  to  whose  work 
the  curious  reader  is  referred. 

Chapter  the  seventh  gives  us  a  sketch  of 
the  other  inhabitants  of  E^pt,  as  the  Be- 
douins, the  Osmanlees,  the  Copfats,  the  Jews, 
and  Franks,  &c.  As  Dr.  Clot  confessn  to 
having  had  frequent  opportunities  of  studying 
the  character  and  the  manners  of  the  Be- 
douins, durii^  several  journeys  which  he  has 
made  in  the  desert,  we  are  bound  to  place 
the  greatest  reliance  on  his  portraiture  of  tint 
singular  race,  which  does  not  in  the  mun, 
however,  substantially  vary  from  the  descrip- 
tions of  some  othtf  writers  and  traveUers. 
He  gives  us  an  interesting  episode  of  one  of 
these  excursions,  with  the  citation  of  which 
we  may  gratify  the  reader:— 
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**  At  Ui«  tinie  ihftf   (^  Fiench  evacuated  ^  ever  'ftioee.    Hit  brother  AU  is  now  the  ealy 
Egypt,  a  part  of  thf^^mson  at  Maosourah  was! support  of  this  house,  ouce  so  colossal;  it  poe* 
'    "  .«.«..        ^    «.  ti     sessed  forty-four  Tillages,  maay  thousand  camels, 

Duuierous  flocks,  and  more  than  five  hundred 
slaves.  Of  these  riches  there  is  left  but  a  feeble 
remnant,  but  sufficient  nevertheless  to  maintain 
the  family  in  ease  and  comfort. 

^*  During  the  thirtv-four  years  that  the  Sig^ 
ftara  had  Deen  in  toe  harem»  she  had  nertr 
been  out  of  it,  nor  seen  any  other  foreioa  maa 
than  myself.  My  presence  excited  in  her  the 
most  lively  emotion.  I  discovered  that  the 
love  of  country  and  the  desire  of  liberty  were 
not  entirely  eztin^ished  in  her  heart  She 
saw  me  depart  with  the  most  poigniant  feel* 
ings,  and  I  retired  from  her  greaUy  moved. 
She  has  never  heard  any  tidings  ot  her  fa* 
mily ;  she  is  ignorant  as  to  whether  the  offi« 
cer  D^vauz  was  killed  or  not  at  the  affair  of 
Mansourah. 

**In  the  abode  of  the  Signora  I  saw  all  that 
Bedouin  hospitality  preserves  of  the  patriarch- 
al. The  two  repasts  that  I  partook  of  there, 
were  served  up  on  a  large  circular  mat  {natu 
ronde).  In  the  middle  was  an  entire  sheep^ 
and  around  the  borders  were  placed  a  great- 
number  of  small  dishes.  The  members  of  the 
family,  the  principal  persons  of  the  villajpfe,  and 
myself,  were  the  first  to  dine,  sqtxatted  down 
upon  our  carpets,  tearing  with  the  fingers  our 
bits  of  roast*meat,  or  kneading  our  Amb  pilau 
into  balls.  We  were  replaced  by  others,  and 
these  again  by  the  servants  and  the  poor, 
of  whom  I  counted  sixty.    What  struck  me 

Sarticularly  was,  that  the  chief  of  the  house 
id  the  honours  of  the  table  to  the  last ;  so 
that  the  poor  had  less  the  appearance  of  un- 
fortunates on  whom  alms  were  being  bestow- 
ed than  of  guests  who  had  been  invited. 
Moreover,  this  was  not  an  act  of  osteola- 
tion;   the   hospitality  of  every  day  was  the- 


attacked  quite  unexpectedly  by  the  redoubtable 
Bedouins  of  Abou-Koura,  a  famous  chief  who 
had  always  resisted  the  ^pawer  of  the  Mame- 
lukes, and  had  now  bMome  master  of  the  pro- 
vince.   He  inhabited  a  fortified  village,  called 
Mt(-e/-/famjn«r,  six  leajgues  south-west  of  Man- 
sourah.   In  this  skirmish,  the  Arabs  carried  off 
a  young  female,  who  became  the  wife  of  their 
chief,  and  who  is  known  in  the  country  under 
the  name  of  the  Signora.    I  had  often  heard 
wpeak  of  her,  and  wished  very  much  to  see  her. 
)n  travellinff  in  1834  in  the  province  of  Charkyeb, 
1  visited  the  village  where  she  resides,  and 
went  to  lodge  at  her  house,  which  is  a  palace 
contiguous  to  other  Arab  dwellings.     I  was 
very  well  received  by  one  of  her  sons.    Know- 
ing that  I  was  French,  he  spoke  to  me  of  his 
mother.    I  expressed  to  him  my  desire  to  see 
her.    My  being  a  physician  constituted  a  suffi- 
cient privilege ;  I  was  therefore  conducted  ta 
her  apartments.    She  saluted  me  in  French, 
but  I  very  soon  recognized  by  her  accent  that 
she  was  Italian.    I  learnt  that  she  was  a  native 
of  Venice ;  that  her  father,  a  hat  merchant,  was 
called  Bartholi,  her  mother,  Marguerita,  and 
herself,  Julia ;  that  she  had  been  united  to  a 
French  lieutenant,  named  D^vaux ;  that,  taken 
prisoner  l^  the  Bedouins  at  the  sortie  at  Man- 
sourah, she  was  thrown  on  the  back  of  a  horse 
which  carried  her  across  the  sandy  plains  until 
at  eventide  ^e  found  hersdf  in  a  specious  dwell- 
ing in  presence  of  a  man  enveloped  from  head  to 
foot  in  a  large  white  mantle,  who   lavished 
upon  her  demonstrntions  of  the  most  passionate 
tenderness,  caused  her  to  be  stripped  of  her 
European  dress,  and  clothed  her  himself  with  a 
vast  robe  in  the  Oriental  fashion,  gave  her  six 
hundred  purses  of  jewels,  (about  the  value  of 
100,000  francs),  and  a  great  number  of  slaves  to 
attend  upon  her.    This  man  was  the  puissant 
Abou-Koura.    But  all  this  luxury  and  blandish- 
ment served  only  to  disconcert  and  trouble  her ; 
she  wept  incessantly,  and  supplicated  by  her 
gestures  and  lamentations  to  be  restored  to  her 
own  people.    However,  at  the  end  of  eleven 
months  sne  was  delivered  of  a  son.     Mater- 
nal affection  somewhat  calmed  her  imagina- 
tion, and  rendered  her  captivity  more  8upp(»rt- 
able. 

"  Her  sidi,  whom  she  loved  much,  and  with 
whom  she  was  accustomed  to  live,  having  died, 
she  was  constrained  to  espouse  the  brother  of 
the  deceased,  who  was&r  from  entertaining  for 
her  the  same  regards  as  Abou-Eoura.  Pour 
years  afterwards,  this  man  died  also,  leaving 
one  daughter,  Aphisa,  ased  about  two  years, 
and  his  wife  enceinte  with  a  son  who  was  nam- 
ed Ali.  Though  she  might  often  have  had  to 
■uffer  the  bad  treatment  of  her  husband,  the 
Signora  lost  much  by  his  death ;  far  some  greedy 
relations,  taking  advantage  of  the  state  of  dis- 
tress and  helplessness  mto  which  she  was 
plunged,  succeeded,  by  force  of  intrigue,  in  ap- 
propriating the  greatest  part  of  the  fortune  of 
this  family,  already  considerably  diminished. 
Mansour,  the  eldest  son,  too  yotmg  to  defend 
the  paternal  heritage,  was  so  aJQTectea  at  seeing 
it  pass  into  other  hands,  that  he  has  been  insane 


same. 

With  regard  to  the  Osmanleea  or  TariOi 
pride  and  presumplioa  are  their  monl  cha- 
racteristice.  They  entertain  very  sbgular 
ideas  about  Europeans.  They  are  perraad* 
ed  that  we  make  war  upon  their  rMgion^ 
which  it  is  our  object  to  destroy,  and  that  if 
we  do  not  absolutely  conquer  the  country 
they  occupy,  it  is  beosuse  our  strength  is  not 
equal  to  our  ambition.  It  is  rery  difficult  to 
make  any  of  them  comprehend  our  religious 
tolerance  and  those  political  considerationa 
which  are  the  sole  barriers  tmder  shelter  of 
which  the  existence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
has  been  prolonged  to  the  present  dafr. 
There  are  but  very  few  of  them  that  have 
any  clear  idea  of  the  position  of  Turkey  with 
rehition  to  Europe.  The  most  part  have  no 
recollection  of  the  numerous  humiliating 
predicaments  to  which  the  Forte  has  of  lata 
years  been  subject^  during  its  oonfficts  with 
Russia.  There  are  some  who  are  conTinced 
that  the  kings  of  Europe  humbly  pay  tribute 
to  the  SuUan. 
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Upon  many  pomts,  it  is  trae,  the  Turks 
are  forced  to  acknowledge  the  superiority  of 
the  Europeans ;  but,  on  the  whole,  they  re- 
gard them  with  a  sentiment  of  pity  mingled 
with  disdain.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the 
manner  in  which  they  oftentimes  receive  a 
European  of  distinction.  Though  they  wel- 
come him  with  an  appearance  of  polite 
consideration,  by  which  a  person  is  oAen 
deceived  (who  is  not  fully  acquainted  with 
the  usages  of  oriental  etiquette),  yet  the  fact 
is,  they  do  not  condescend  to  rise  at  his 
entrance;  they  scarcely  move  themselves 
upon  their  divan.  If  however  they  wish  not 
to  show  themselves  utterly  impolite,  when 
they  know  that  a  great  European  personage 
is  about  to  pay  them  a  visit,  they  give  in- 
structions to  the  servants  to  forewarn  them  of 
the  arrival  of  the  Frank  whom  they  are  ex- 
pecting^ and  then  keep  themselves  standing 
m  order  not  to  betny  the  concession  of 
having  risen  expressly  to  receive  him.  The 
same  sentiment  of  fitnatical  pride  has  revealed 
itself  in  a  great  number  of  circumstances. 
A  striking  instance  of  it  occurred  in  E^pt 
some  time  ago,  when  an  ignorant  and  ri<ucu- 
lously  vain  colonel  refused  to  put  his  regi- 
ment through  its  required  evolutions  before 
the  Duke  of  Ragusa,  who  was  reviewing  a 
portion  of  the  viceroy's  army.  Mehemet 
Ali,  in  rising  above  such  absurd  prejudices, 
displays  the  real  superiority  of  his  under- 
standing and  sense.  He  always  receives 
strangers  with  the  utmost  courtesy.  He  has 
constantly  set  before  his  officers  the  example 
of  the  greatest  politeness  towards  Europeans. 
He  has  in  this  respect  not  only  run  counter 
to  the  prejudices  of  his  subjects,  but  even 
braved  the  accusations  of  infidelitj,  which 
the  ignorant  and  the  fanatical  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  throw  at  him.  He  seems  to  seize 
every  occasion  of  setting  off  the  superiority 
of  talents  which  he  recognizes  in  Europeans 
over  his  own  people,  and  every  means  he  caii 
employ  to  cause  them  to  be  respected  by 
these  latter.  Many  anecdotes  of  this  pro- 
pensity of  his  might  be  given ;  one  will  suf- 
fice.— One  day  there  happened  to  be,  in 
the  divan  of  the  viceroy,  some  strangers 
of  distinction.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  interview,  Mehemet  Ali  ordered  coffee 
to  be  brought  in.  The  officers  charged  with 
serving  it  offered  it  with  the  left  hand  to  the 
European  guests  of  the  Pasha.  The  latter, 
not  being  au  fait  at  the  details  of  oriental 
etiquette,  did  not  perceive  the  extent  of  this 
gross  impoliteness ;  (the  lefi  hand  being  con- 
sidered by  Mussulmans  as  impure,  they  never 
employ  it  but  in  offices  implying  a  character 
of  contamination.  But  hardly  had  his 
visitors  left,  when  the  viceroy,  whose  vigilant 


eye  the  affix>nt  had  not  escaped,  severely  re- 
primanded the  servitors,  ordered  them  to  be 
clothed  with  a  white  shirt  and  sent  to  Mecca 
to  do  the  services  of  the  Caaba,  saying, 
"  Since  you  are  so  fanatical  as  to  disdain  to 
show  politeness  towards  persons  whom  I  do 
myself  the  honour  to  receive,  go  to  a  city 
where  the  sight  of  Europeans  will  not  annoy 
you,  and  you  will  not  have  occasion  to  bludb 
at  your  rudeness." 

The  Mamelukes,  who  governed  Egypt  at 
the  time  of  the  French  invasion,  beheved 
they  possesKd  for  their  part  the  first  army  in 
the  world.  An  idea  of  the  ridiculous  excess 
to  which  the  beys  had  carried  thb  notion 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  following:  When 
Bonaparte  had  taken  Malta,  M.  Bosetti,  con- 
sul for  Austria  and  several  other  powers  at 
Cairo,  being  a  perKxn  of  great  coosideratioii 
and  influ^ice  with  the  Mamelukes,  repaired 
to  Mourad-Bey  to  apprise  bun  of  this  event ; 
he  suggested  that  it  was  very  possible  that 
the  Fre'nch  might  intend  to  make  a  descent 
upon  Egypt,  and  strongly  advised  him  to 
take  precautionary  measures  of  defence. 
Mourad-Bey  replied  by  a  very  loud  burst  of 
laughter.  ^^What!"  said  he,  ^' would  you 
have  us  fear  the  French^  especially  if  they 
are  like  these  cavadjas  (traders)  that  we  have 
herel  Let  a  hundred  thousand  of  them 
land,  and  I  have  only  to  send  to  meet  them 
some  Mameluke  youn^ers,  who  will  cut 
off  their  heads  with  the  edge  of  their  stirw 
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rups. 

M .  Rosetti  then  endeavoured  to  make  the 
Bey  understand  that  the  conquerors  of  Italy 
were  something  else  than  those  poor  traders 
that  he  saw  at  Cairo,  and  he  innsted  that  be 
ought  to  put  Alexandria  in  a  stiate  of  defence. 
Mourad-Bey  was  not  convinced,  but  out  of 
complaisance  to  M.  Rosetti,  he  sent  two 
quintals  of  powder  to  supply  the  artillery  of 
that  city.  The  French  landed;  Alexandria 
fell  into  their  hands.  Mourad  having  learnt 
it,  sent  immediately  for  M.  Rosetti,  and  told 
him  with  a  tone  of  irritation  that  those  im- 
pertinent French  had  had  the  audacity  to  set 
foot  in  Egypt,  and  that  he  was  about  writing 
to  them  to  decamp  with  all'speed.  "  But," 
observed  M.  Rosetti,  "they  are  not  come 
here  to  go  away  again  at  the  first  bidding." 
^^  What  th^i  do  the  hungry  infidels  want  V* 
replied  Mourad  impatiently, ''  send  them  a  few 
thousand  pataque8,t  and  let  them  go."  ^'  But, 
Monseigneur,"  rejoined  the    consul,  ^'  that 

*  Tho  Mamdukos  used  very  large  ■timipa  with 
sharp-cutting  cdgca  before  and  behind,  whioh 
Fcrvcd  as  a  very  destructive  weapon  against  the  in- 
fantry,  and  even  horses  of  ihc  enemy. 

t  A  thousand  patiqncs  was  about  fifty  thoo^and 
francs. 
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would  DOt  ,buy  the  smallest  of  the  vessels 
that  have  transported  them:— You  must  pre- 
pare'for  defence."  Monrad  was  still  unable 
to  understand,  the  temeii^  of  these  French- 
men who  wer?  foolish  enough  to  come  and 
measure  swords  with  him.  He  was  so  in- 
fetuated  with  h^s  own  superiority  that  he 
sent  against  them  at  first  but  a  mere  handful 
of  men.  It  was  oply  when  these,  put  to  the 
rout  in  the  first  encounter,  returned  with  all 
speed  to  announce  to  him  that  the  French 
were  not  what  he  imagined,  that  he  began  to 
believe  in  the  reality  of  danger.  His  arro- 
gance experienced  at  length  a  first  and 
srievous  disappointment  in  the  battle  of 
Chebreis,  which  was  soon  followed  by  that 
of  the  Pyramids. 

In  a  very  interesting  section  on  the  Frank 
population  of  Egypt,  Dr.  Clot  informs  us, 
that  the  European  employes  of  the  govern- 
ment are  not  so  numerous  as  might  be  sup- 
posed. .  They  were  more  so  at  the  original 
oi^ganization  of  the  regular  troops  and  of  the 
marine;  but  since  then,  the  Egyptian  sol- 
diers have  been  sufficiently  well  trained  not 
to  need  recurrence  to  the  discipline  of 
foreigners.  There  are  in  the  schools  firom 
twenty  to  five-and-twenty  European  profes> 
sors ;  most  of  whom  are  Frenchmen.  The 
woiiahops  and  manu&cturing  establishments 
of  the  government  contain  likewise  several 
directors  and  workmen,  French,  English, 
and  Italian.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  Me- 
hemet  Ali,  while  intending  to  do  good 
service  to  hit  subjects,  is  endeavouring  to  free 
himself  from  the  kind  of  tutelage  under 
which  Egypt  was  held,  as  long  as  it  was  de- 
pendent for  everything  upon  Europe.  His 
desire,  though  laudable  in  itself,  may  be 
carried  too  far.  It  ought  not  to  be  concealed 
that,  if  the  object  be  to  preserve  new  institu- 
tions, to  insure  the  maintenance  of  already 
acquired  results,  and  to  reach  forward  towards 
fresh  attainments,  the  intercourse  of  Euro- 
peans will  be  for  a  long  time  to  come  neces- 
aary  and  indispensable. 

Among  the  Franks  are  to  be  reckoned  all 
sorts  of  what  our  author  designates  hommes  a 
projet  (project  dealers),  who  go  to  Egypt 
thinking  to  make  a  harvest  by  their  charla- 
tanerie.  There  is  the  rotlitaiy  schemer,  the 
artilleryman  with  his  projectiles  that  will 
destroy  the  strongest  places,  and  set  on  fire 
whole  Aeeta,  One  wishes  to  reveal  to  the 
Egyptian  government  the  secret  of  a  sub- 
marme  boat  Another  will  propose  a  system 
of  hydraulics  promising  marvellous  results,  or 
macnines  of  a  prodigious  power.  There  are 
quack  physicians,  the  depositaries  of  secrets 
of  which  they  boast  most  miraculous  eflfects. 
One  brings  an  inftUiUe  specific  for  the  cure 
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of  the  three  principal  endemic  maladies  of 
Egypt,  dysentery,  ophthalmia,  and  die  pla^un. 
Another  of  the  gascon  tribe  of  some  celebrity, 
whose  ambition  is  less  vast  if  not  less  vain,, 
confines  himself  to  the  deliverance  of  Egypt, 
from  the  curse  of  ophthalmia ;  more  fortunate, 
and  adroit  than  the  nest  of  his  kin,  tins  man 
has  gone  on  for  some  time  ^*  astonishing  thei 
natives,*'  and  increasing  the  number  of  hia 
dupes.    In  connection  with  this  topic  Clot- 
Bey  tells  the  following  tale : 

■  I        f  ■  ■ 
"  It  must  be  confessed,"  says  he,  **  that  th^re  t 
exists  an  extreme  facility  for  adventuieis   tOt 
practise  their  deceptions  upon  Eurojpeans,  which 
proceeds  perhaps  from   tne  unreflecting  com- 
plaisance  with  which  letters  of  recommendation 
are  given  to  persona  who  are  ^quitting  their  own 
coontiy,  and  whom  the  writen  do  not  anffi-* 
ciently  know.     Hence  has  it  happened  ofteit : 
that  sharpers,  whom  a  respectacle  man  would 
have  been  ashamed  to  have  admitted  into  his 
company^,  have  been  received  with  all  the  dis- 
tiDctioQ  that  characterizes  the  introduction  of 
very,  honourable  seignenrs.    I  ooirid  tell  on  this 
subject  a  midtuude  of  adventaseSt  some  more ' 
piquant  than  others. — However  I  will  eonfinei 
myself  to  that  of  the  cdebrated  Baron  of  Wul*. 
fenghen,  whom  his  feudal  title  and  poweiful. 
recommendations  caused  to  be  welcomed  by  all 
the  society  of  Alexandria.     Our   skilful  ad- 
venturer hegan  by  taking  magnificent  lodgings, 
making  a  great  show,  and  receiving  much  com* ' 
pany:  he  talked  of  nothing  but  nia  chUtcaiuc 
and  his  rents.    All  were  anxious  ta.obey  hia  > 
behests,  and  to  anticipate  his  ^shes.    To  him 
every  one^   purse   was   freely  offered.    .The  t 
choicest  company  assembled  at  his  house,  and 
every  one  was  proud  of  being  admitted  at  the 
baron's,  who,  moreover,  from  a  disposition  in 
which  taking  manners  seemed  a  natural  ele* 
meat,  received  with  courtesy  plebeianar  who  . 
were  exceedingly  flattered  by  the  condescension 
with  which  this  noble  seigneur  deiffned  toadmit 
them  to  his  presence.    They  would  say — *  I  am 
going  to  the  Barents,*  with  as  much  pride  and 
self-complacency  as  if  they  had  been  invited  to 
attend   at   court.     Great  was  the  sensation, 
when,  suspicions  having  been  roased  respeetinff ' 
this  high  personage,  and  he  having  exbauated  i 
all  his  resources  and  his  exnedienta,  it  was  given 
out  one  fine  morning  firom  nis  own  mouth,  that 
his  pretended  wealth  and  chftteaux  in  Germany 
had  never  had  any  existence  but  in  his  conver- 
sation and  the  credulity  of  his  kind  courtiers. 
These,  then,  beside  the  coat  of  their  obeequiooa- 
ness,  were  left  minus  their  advances  to  him, 
which  were  not  altogether  less  than  Iron  fifbr 
to  sixty  thousand  francs.    This.  .WrSji .  no  smaU 
harvest  of  speculation  for  an  agreeable  sqjoum  > 
of  between  fiAeen  and  eighteen  months  made 
at  Aleaoandria  by  the  Baron  de  Wulfenghen !" 

We  now  arrive  at  that  part  of  our  subject  . 
which  necessitates  some  inquiry  into  the  cir- 
cumstances and  causes  that  have  operated  to  , 
advance  civilisation  ia  the  East  with  iar^pree^ .  f 
er  celerity  during  the  present  centuiy  tbsn  at 
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any  previous  era,  as  well  as  a  few  remarks 
upon  the  goveroment,  institutions,  and  poli- 
tical resources  created  in  Egypt  by  one  of  the 
chief  agents  of  that  civilisation,  while  it  may 
not  be  irrelevant  to  our  purpose  to  introduce 
occasional  notices  of  some  other  collateral 
topics. 

If  what  we  witness  of  civilisation  in  the 
East  had  been  the  matured  fruit  of  time,  and 
the  last  resting-place  of  a  continuous  course  of 
pnogression,  it  would  require  a  much  more  ex- 
tended disquisition  than  we  have  here  space 
to  allot  to  it,  and  a  profound  stud^  of  the  in- 
ternal development  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 
But  the  movement  has  been  sudden,  abrupt, 
spontaneous :  it  has  not  proceeded  from  the 
mass  of  the  people  \  it  is  from  one  or  two  in- 
dividuals that  it  has  received  its  impulsion. 
It  must  have  had,  then,  some  grand  accident- 
al cause,  either  action  or  reaction  produced  by 
some  great  event  easy  to  discover.  Now,  im- 
portant events  are  followed  generally  by  con- 
sequences unforeseen  by  their  authors  or  con- 
temporaiy  witnesses.  It  is  in  this  necessary 
generation  of  fiicts,  in  which  man  becomes  the 
mstrument  of  an  energy  of  which  he  often- 
times knows  not  the  end  or  tendency,  that  the 
providential  power  which  governs  and  directs 
humanity  reveals  itself.  We  like  to  discover 
the  mysterious  link  which  unites  one  fact  to 
another  in  the  chain  of  causes,  and  from  the 
value  of  the  principle  we  deduce  that  of  the 
consequence. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  origin  of  the  civi- 
lizing movement  which  manifests  itself  at  the 
present  dav  in  the  East,  is  the  expedition  of 
the  French  into  Egjrpt.  It  was  not  the  sole 
mission  of  Napoleon  to  resuscitate  Europe ; 
his  Sampson-like  arm  shocdc  the  pillars  on 
which  the  *'  antique  Orient"  believed  itself 
immoveably  fixed  and  supported  ;  and,  in  be- 
holding the  profound  effects  which  his  passage 
thither  has  produced,  it  is  difficult  to  say  if  his 
action  upon  Asia  has  been  less  than  that 
which  he  has  exercised  upon  the  West.  The 
Egyptian  expedition  came  like  a  thunder- 
stroke upon  the  East,  and  roused  it  at  once 
from  the  sleep  of  centuries.  Till  then,  its 
system  had  remained  unchangeable,  inacces- 
sible to  any  modification.  The  Ottoman 
Empire  had  carried  on,  with  diversity  of  for^ 
tune,  long  wars  against  Russia  and  Austria ; 
but  tiiese  c(»iflicts  had  done  nothing  towards 
the  dissolution  of  her  antiquated  ideas  or  es- 
tablished customs.  Moreover,  neither  the 
Russians  nor  the  Austrians  brought  on  civili- 
sation in  the  train  of  their  armies,  nor  was  it 
to  their  interest  to  spread  its  lights  among  the 
Tories ;  the  nations  subject  to  the  dominion  of 
the  Porte  believed  themselves  invincible,  and 
nev«r  imagined  that  there  could  be  anything 


superior  to  the  power  under  their  own  eyea. 
The  remembrance  of  their  former  conquests 
filled  their  memory.  The  hish  and  exagger- 
ated opinion  which  they  held  of  their  own 
consideration  was  necessarily  strengthened  by 
the  conduct  of  the  European  powers  them- 
selves ;  for  did  not  these  witness  indeed,  and 
permit  with  impunity,  a  few  miserable  barba- 
rian pirates  to  make  war  upon  Europe,  defy 
every  nation,  and  impose  ransom  and  tribute 
upon  every  government  1 

The  successes  of  Napoleon  in  Egypt  were 
calculated  to  strike  the  imagination  of  the 
Mussulmans  with  astonishment ;  and  thus  in- 
structed by  experience  to  nopreciate  the  mi- 
litary superiority  of  the  Occidentals,  they 
were  prepared  to  permit  among  themselves 
the  experiment  of  European  civilisation. 
Among  those  who  came  to  assist  in  the  con- 
flict against  the  French,  fortune  had  conduct- 
ed a  Macedonian  soldier,  who  was  destined 
to  evolve  from  that  event  the  migjhty  conae- 
quences  which  it  was  to  achieve  upon  the 
Eastern  world.  Mehemet  Ali  gained  the  high 
position  he  holds  in  the  government  of  Egypt 
through  a  thousand  obstacles,  which  he  de- 
molished by  his  courage,  or  turned  aside  by 
his  address.  One  of  the  most  formidable  of 
these  was  the  constant  opposition  of  the 
Mamelukes,  who  had  governed  Egypt  for 
a  considerable  period.  The  plan  which  Me- 
hemet adopted  to  rid  himself  of  these  antago- 
nists, and  the  execution  of  it,  have  been  the 
occasion  of  much  obloquy  being  cast  upcm 
his  character.  But  in  judging  of  transactions 
of  this  kind,  we  ought  to  take  into  consider- 
ation not  only  all  the  relative  circumstances 
of  the  opposing  parties  in  the  individual  case^ 
but  the  degree  of  justification  furnished  by  the 
existing  state  of  the  moral  and  political  prin- 
ciples and  practices  of  the  people  or  nation 
among  whom  the  transaction  takes  place. 
Judged  by  this  test,  and  keeping  in  view  the 
previous  history  of  Mahometan  sovereigns 
and  peoples,  can  it  jusUy  be  said  that  the  vice- 
roy of  Egypt  is  entitied  to  less  vindication 
than  the  sultan  (  at  a  subsequent  period)  for 
the  wholesale  destruction  of^the  Janissaries  at 
Constantinople  1  And  yet  those  who  are 
moet  forward  to  conderhn  Mehemet,  would 
fain  pass  over  in  silence  the  deed  of  Mahmoud, 
or  mention  it  only  for  the  purpose  of  implied 
commendation.  To  us  they  appear  as  pa- 
rallel cases.  In  both,  the  executing  parties 
were  moved  only  by  considerations  of  policy, 
in  which  self-defence  formed  the  prominent, 
probably  the  sole  actuating  element;  still  in 
the  case  of  Mehemet  we  admit  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  high  honour  and  safe  conduct  to 
which  the  Mamelukes  trusted  vras  yet  more 
foully  injured. 
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It  18  not  necessary  to  look  upon  the  vice- 
roy of  Egypt  as  an  apostle  either  of  morality 
or  civilisation ;  we  raay  regard  him  as  a  man 
of  genius,  who,  having  learnt  nothing  from 
the  society  in  the  midst  of  which  he  was 
brought  up,  and  receiving  no  impulse  from 
the  people  about  him,  has  acted  with  immense 
ability  in  the  interest  of  his  own  elevation 
first,  and  then  in  that  of  its  conservation.  To 
maintain  his  power,  an  army  was  necessary; 
not  an  army  d  la  Turque^  a  turbulent  militia, 
dang<3rous  for  those  who  pay  it,  and  whom 
it  is  supposed  to  protect,  but  an  army  sub- 
jected to  the  rigour  of  discipline,  that  would 
submit  to  the  tactics  of  military  science,  and 
ensure  success  in  the  field.  The  first  object 
of  Mehemet  Ali  was  to  acquire  power,  the 
second,  to  consolidate  it,  and  his  great  merit 
is  that  of  choosing  and  procuring  the  best 
means  of  attaining  those  ends,  those  means 
being  the  organization  of  regular  troops.  Fol- 
lowing close  upon  the  constitution  of  the 
army  and  the  fleet,  have  come  the  establish- 
ments of  public  instruction,  schools  and  hos- 
pitals, &c.  It  is  the  arn^y  and  the  numerous 
appendages  attached  thereto  which  have  given 
to  Egypt  that  ameliorating  impulse  which  is 
now  urging  it  onward. 

But  let  us  not  misunderstand  the  civilizing 
process  i  the  instinctive  love  of  true  glory, 
and  the  well-directed  ambition  of  one  great 
man  have  provoked  it.     The  Egyptian  peo- 

£le  took  no  part  whatever  in  the  plans  of 
[ehemet  Ali,  and  still  less,  if  possible,  in  the 
choice  of  the  means  combined  to  ei^ecute 
them.  On  the  contrary,  they  threw  in  the 
way  all  possible  difficulties,  and  in  order  to 
mould  them  to  the  new  order  of  things,  it 
was  necessary  to  surmount  many  of  their  most 
obstinate  prejudices.  But  we  may  ask,  did 
the  Russians  second  Peter  the  Great  in  hb 
great  work  of  improvement!  Among  bar- 
barous nations  does  the  humanizing  move- 
ment ever  proceed  from  the  masses  1  Do 
they  not,  on  the  contrary,  oppose  to  it  ob- 
stacles of  every  kind  1  The  people  never 
originate  great  reformations ;  the  grand  and 
noble  individualities  of  the  world  impose 
tfaem  almost  ever  through  much  struggling 
and  violence.  The  mass  never  care  but  to 
satisfy  the  wants  they  feel,  or  seek  after  those 
advantages  only  of  whose  importance  they 
are  sensible.  Now  barbarous  nations  do  not 
^rceive  the  wants,  do  not  know  the  bene- 
its  of  civilisation ;  in  order  to  bring  them  to 
it  they  must  be  got  under  the  direction  of  one 
man,  who  has  sufficient  ambition  to  be  obliged 
to  call  into  existence  from  lus  own  resources, 
or  to  borrow  from  others  tiie  means  of  satisfy- 
ing the  wants  it  has  created,  and  sufficient 
capacity  to  appreciate  the  impcNiance  of  those 


means.  Such  a  man  has  Mehemet  Ali  been 
for  Egypt.  His  example  has  been  followed 
in  other  parts  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  by  the 
late  Sultan  Mahmoud  in  particular,  and  thus 
reforms  have  been  undertaken  in  Turkey  in 
consequence,  and  in  rivabry  of  those  of  the  vice^ 
roy ;  which  latter,  first  rendered  practicable 
by  the  results  of  the  French  expedition,  were 
instituted  upon  the  model,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  counsels,  of  Europeans,  and  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  empire. 

While  there  are  undoubtedly  many  points 
of  resemblance  especially  observable  between 
the  general  character  and  spirit  of  Mehemet 
Ali,  as  exhibited  in  bis  passion  for  practical 
and  organic  reforms,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
great  Russian  Reformer,  Clot-Bey  manifests 
throughout  the  work  we  are  reviewinsr  a  pecu- 
liar anxiety  to  gain  for  the  former  the  glory 
and  honour  of  a  second  Napoleon,  rather  than 
that  of  a  second  Peter.  Moreover,  between 
the  political,  moral,  and  physical  circum- 
stances of  France  under  Bonaparte,  and 
those  of  Egypt  under  Mehemet,  the  least  ex- 
perienced reader  will  not  fiul  to  perceive  a 
wide  difference  in  very  many  respects ;  where- 
as between  the  latter  class  of  circumstances 
and  the  state  of  Russia  under  Peter  the  Oreat 
there  is  a  considerable,  nay,  may  we  not  say, 
a  striking  analogy.  That  prince  was  the 
founder  of  Russian  civilisation,  as  Mehemet  is 
of  the  modem  Egyptian.  Russia,  though  of 
great  antiquity,  hiaA  no  extent  of  power,  of 
political  influence,  or  of  general  commeree  in 
Europe,  until  the  time  of  P^ter.  Now  may 
not  the  very  same  be  asserted  of  modem 
Egypt  in  relation  with  its  present  Pasha  1 
The  inclination  of  the  Czar  for  military  ex- 
ercises discovered  itself  in  his  earliest  years ; 
he  formed  a  small  company,  which  he  had 
commanded  by  foreign  officers,  and  clothed 
and  exercised  after  the  German  manner.  By 
his  own  example  he  taught  his  nobility  that 
merit  and  not  birth  formed  the  only  solid  title 
to  military  employments ;  whence  issued  in 
course  of  time  the  organiasation  of  a  considera- 
ble body  of  regular  troops.  He  opened  his 
dominions,  which  till  then  had  b^n  closed, 
and  sent  his  principal  nobility  into  foreign 
countries  to  improve  themselves  in  know- 
ledge and  in  learning.  He  invited  to  Runria 
all  the  foreigners  he  could  find,  who  were 
capable  of  instmcting  his  subjects  in  any  re- 
spect^  and  offered  them  great  encouragement 
to  settle  in  his  dominions.  This  is  the  exaot 
course  pursued  by  Mehemet  Ali.  Again ;  this 
conduct  of  Peter  raised  many  discontents 
amdng  his  subjects,  and  the  authority  which 
he  exerted  on  sll  such  occasions  was  scarcely 
sufficient  to  repress  them.  And  is  not  this  m& 
precise  counterpart  of  whaMias  happened  fipom 
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the  very  same  cause  ia  the  dominions  of  the 
fioeroy  of  Earpti  Lastly,  while  we  quote 
the  words  of  another  to  speak  of  the  creator 
ef  Eussian  greatness^  the  reader  who  has  re- 
flected at  all  on  the  history  and  coodition  of 
modem  Egypt,  under  its  reforming  viceroy, 
will  see  the  exactness  of  the  parallel,  and  with 
what  truth  what  is  predicated  of  the  one  may 
be  predicated  of  the  other : 

"Tt  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  all  the  va- 
tioos  estaUisfaments  for  which  the  Russians  are 
indebted  to  him.  He  formed  an  army  according 
to  the  tactios  of  the  most  experienced  nations ; 
he  fitt^  out  fleets  in  all  the  kia  seas  which  boar- 
der upon  Russia;  he  caused  many  strong  for- 
tresses to  be  raised  according  to  tbe  best  plans, 
ttid  made  convenient  harbours;  he  introduced 
arts  and  scitoces  into  his  dominicms,  and  freed 
religioQ  from  man^  superstitious  abuses ;  he 
made  laws,  built  cities,  cut  canals,  and  executed 
many  other  works;  he  was  generous  in  rewaid- 
ing,  and  impartial  ia  punishing;  faithful,  iabor- 
iouS)  and  humble,  yet  not  free  from  a  certam 
roughness  of  temper  natural  to  his  countrymen." 

There  is  yet  another  point  of  view  in 
which  we  may  survey  the  character  of  the 
Padn,  and  wnich,  we  apprehend,  redounds 
not  a  little  to  his  credit.  In  a  Mahometan 
country,  where  the  religious  and  political  as- 
sociations of  the  peopk  have  been  used  for 
ages  to  centre  exclusively  round  the  glory  of 
arms  and  of  conquest,  where  any  innovations 
upon  these  are  viewed .  for  the  moat  part  in 
&e  light  of  a  desecraticxi  of  the  injunctions  of 
the  prophet,  and  an  unpardonable  inroad  up- 
on the  prescriptive  habits  and  requirements  of 
all  good  Mussulmans,  a  chief  of  the  authority 
of  Mehemet  would  rather  be  supposed  to 
avail  himself  of  the  existing  prejudices  of  bis 
subjects  to  consolidate  his  power,  than  in  so 
many  instances  to  have  sought  his  object  by 
flying  in  the  face  of  their  deeply-rooted  pre- 
possessions. In  the  choice  he  has  made  of  the 
modes  of  action  which  lay  before  him,  consists, 
we  think,  one  of  his  noblest  claims  to  the  gra- 
titude and  homage  of  mankind  and  of  poste- 
rity. In  that  election,  and  the  spirit  and 
manner  of  following  it  up>  he  is  entitled  to 
the  praise  and  ^e  name  of  a  Sesostris,  under 
whose  reign  did  Egypt  arrive  at  the  highest 
pitch  of  internal  prosperity  and  grandeur,  as 
well  as  of  external  power.  And  here,  for  the 
porpoae  of  illustration,  we  may  allude  to  the 
linea  addressed  by  Voltaire  to  Louis  XVI., 
immediately  after  that  unfortunate  monarches 
accession  to  the  throne.  In  a  kind  of  tale,  he 
imaginatively  represents  the  Egyptian  king, 
SeMtria,  when  young,  as  wandering  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  accompanied  only  by  his 
flood  genius.  He  inquirea  of  the  latter  what 
he  must  do  to  fulflll  the  grand  destiny  to 
which  he  felt  that  he  was  appointed  on  be- 
combg  sovereign  of  Egypt    nis  geniua  re- 


plied, let  U8  proceed  to  thai  ^reat  labyrinth 
of  which  Osiris  laid  the  extensive  foundB^on, 
and  you  will  learn  it.  Arrived,  the  king** 
attention  was  directed  to  two  different  g^- 
desses,  one  the  image  of  Voluptuousness  wifb 
her  attaidanfa,  the  other  tbat  of  Wisdom. 
On  beholding  the  former,  the  king  asked  Ids 
guide  who  that  sweet  beautiful  nymph  was, 
and  what  were  those  three  ugly  lellows  yon- 
der 1  His  companion  answered,  ^^Do  yon 
not  know,  my  prince,  who  that  beauty  is  1 
She  is  worshipped  at  your  court,  in  the  city, 
and  the  provinces ;  her  name  is  Voluptuous- 
ness ;  and  these  hideous  spectres,  her  attend* 
ants,  are  Disgust,Wearines8,  and  Repentance.'' 
On  viewing  the  latter,  he  perceived  on  the 
frontispiece  of  the  noble  portico  leading  to 
the  magnificent  temple  that  opened  at  her 
call,  these  words,  "  To  Immortality.''  '^May 
I  enter  the  temple  1'  asked  the  monarch. 
'*  The  enterprise  is  difficult,"  replied  the  ge- 
nius I  *'  many  have  attempted  to  reach  it,  but 
have  grown  disheartened.  This  beauty  is  the 
Daughter  of  Heaven,  the  Mother  of  the  Arts, 
particularly  of  the  art  of  gpveming,  and  of 
being  a  hero  either  in  peace  or  in  war ;  her 
name  is  Wisdom,  and  the  noble  building 
which  has  just  been  opened  is  the  temple  of 
glory,  where  our  good  actions  are  recorded. 
Your  illustrious  name  may  be  registered  there 
at  some  future  time ;  choose  which  of  the  two 
goddesses  you  prefer ;  you  cannot  serve  them 
both  at  once."  The  young  monarch  replied, 
and  who  will  say  that  the  reply,  as  well  as 
the  above  description,  is  not  as  applicable  in 
the  case  of  the  modem  governor  of  Egypt  aa 
in  that  of  the  ancient  monarch  1 

'^Pai  fait  mon  choix. 
D'autres  voudront  les  aimer  toutesdeux; 
L'une  un  moment  pourrait  me  rendre  henreux, 

L'autre  par  moi  rendre  heureux  le  monde. 

«  *  •  *  • 

Et  il  donna  son  ocBur  k  la  seaonde." 

Mehemet  Ali,  having  known  how  to  con- 
solidate his  jpower  and  to  insure  its  stability, 
is  tbe  first  Osmanlee  who  has  had  lUst  ideas 
of  administrative  government.     He  is  the 
first  that  has  applied  them.    Although  bia 
power  may  be  termed  absolute,  he  has  had 
sufficient  prudence  to  desire  to  guard  himself 
against  its  too  arbitrary  or  irresponsible  exer* 
cise.    He  has  attached  to  his  person  a  privv 
council,  composed  of  several  members,  with 
whom  he  advises  on  all  affairs  of  moment. 
For  every  branch  of  the  administration  he  has 
provided    special   councillors;  such  as  the 
council  of  war,  that  of  the  marine,  of  agricul- 
ture, of  public  instruction,  of  health,  &c.  \ 
and  over  all  is  the  council  of  state,  which  em- 
braces all  the  divisions  of  fhe  govemxxient ; 
and  when  any  important  measures  are  to  be 
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taken  with  regard  to  agriculture  or  other  im- 
portant works,  he  convokes  the  provincial 
governors.  Knowing  that  in  order  to  secure 
an  able  administration  it  is  necessary  care- 
fully to  divide  the  various  branches  of  the 
government,  he  has,  after  having  constituted 
them,  placed  special  ministers  over  each  3 
thus,  he  has  established  a  separate  official  de- 
partment for  the  interior,  war,  the  marine, 
public  instruction,  finance,  foreign  affairs, 
and  commerce.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that  these 
arrangements  cannot  boast  of  perfection ;  but 
the  viceroy  is  entitled  to  a  due  share,  of  cre- 
dit for  the  efforts  he  has  made ;  for  the  spirit 
of  order  and  system  he  has  established  in  the 
^management  of  affairs ;  for  the  readiness  with 
Vhicb  he  has  introduced  into  his  country  an 
administrative  regularity  the  in^)ortance  of 
which  he  has  had  the  merit  of  appreciating. 

The  financial  resources  of  the  viceroy  are, 
first,  the  constitution  of  property  in  Egypt ; 
second,  the  monopoly  of  the  fruits  of  the 
soil  i  and  third,  the  taxes.  Property  is  here 
constituted  upon  bases  very  different  from 
what  it  is  in  Europe,  and  the  mode  of  its  es- 
tablishment allows  the  Pasha  to  combine  the 
resources  upon  which  his  power  is  built  up. 
In  the  oriental  form  of  civilisation,  so  differ- 
ent firom  ours,  and  where  liberty  is  unknown, 
without  which  the  right  of  private  property, 
deprived  of  its  surest  guarantee,  has  but  a 
precarious  existence ;  the  nature  of  property 
has  never  been  so  clearly  defined  as  in  the 
west.  In  Egypt,  from  the  time  of  the  Pha- 
raohs, the  soU  has  belonged  to  the  sovereign. 
Our  limits  will  not  allow  of  our  tracing  with 
the  author  of  the  work  under  review,  the 
state  of  property  in  that  country  icom  the 
conquest  of  Amrou  to  that  of  Selim,  nor  its 
conditicm  under  the  Mamelukes.  We  come, 
ther^ore,  down  to  the  year  1808,  when 
Mehemet  wrought  the  grand  territorial  revo- 
lution by  which  he  himself  has  become  the 
proprietary  of  nearly  all  Egypt  He  abol- 
ished the  titles  to  certain  portions  of  land  let 
to  the  fellahSf  but  held  by  a  kind  of  feudal 
proprietors,  or  middlemen,  called  mouliezims 
(of  whom  there  were  about  6000)  and  took 
Uieir  proprietaryship  into  his  own  hands. 
Nevertheless  he  was  willing  to  indemnify 
them  for  the  kMs  he  had  caused,  had  a  valua- 
tion made  of  the  revenues  of  each,  and  paid 
them  an  annual  sum  from  his  treasury ;  leav- 
ing them,  besides,  a  life-interest  in  the  other 
species  of  their  landed  property  (that  which 
ttey  had  absolutely  purchased),  their  title  to 
which  was  well  established.  He  took  upon 
himself  also  the  muntenance  of  public  wor> 
^p,  and  granted  annual  pensions  to  the 
sheiks,  whose  poasearions  had  been  seized  for 
such  eccleriastioal  purposes.    He  did  not. 


boyrg^v,  diolisb  fJl  mU^ojos  ^dowmeptf^ 
preseryiAg  those  which  oonaisted  ia  bouieB 
andgandniB.  Nor  was  4dl  individaal  poases 
sion  eztingoisfaed  by  the  viceroy,  property  in 
houses  or  buildings  being  particularlj  re- 
spected bv  him. 

After  having  substituted  himself  in  the 
place  of  the  motUiezitnSy  Mehemet  came  in 
direct  connection  with  the  fdlah»^  and  thus 
has  been  able  to  organize  a  system  of  agricul- 
ture. Tha  fellahs*  stand  towards  him  in  the 
relation  of  labourers,  though  to  some  lands 
are  assigned,  of  which  they  remain  the  ten- 
ants so  long  as  they  continue  to  pay  the  im- 
post. The  implements  of  husbandry,  and 
the  cattle  necessary  for  irrigation,  are  sup- 
plied to  them.  When  the  crops  are  got  in, 
they  are  bought  up  at  the  prices  fixed  by  the 
government  The  fellah  disposes  fi-eely  of 
the  cereal  produce;  that  which  he  goes  to 
sell  in  the  towns  suffers  a  rateable  duty,  to 
which  what  he  consumes  himself,  or  sells  at 
the  places  of  production,  is  not  subjected. 

This  organization  of  property,  and  of  the 
relations  of  the  viceroy  with  the  fellahg,  has 
elicited  the  bitter  remarks  of  some  censorious 
persons,  who  judge  of  Egypt  and  its  inhabit- 
ants too  much  according  to  European  ideas. 

'*I  am  astonished,"  says  Clot-Bey,  ''to  meet 
with   those  criminatory  charges,  especially  in 
the  writing  of  the  English,  woo  forget,  as  it  ap- 
'  pears,  that  the  system  of  the  zemindars^  which 
;  they  have  established  in  their  Indian  pones* 
[  sions,  is  entirely  analogous  to  that  which  ob* 
I  tains  at  the  present  time  in  Esypt.    The  expe- 
,  rience  which  the  French  have  oad  of  the  fellahs^ 
and  that  which  all  Europeans  have  been  per- 
'  mitted  to  acquire,  who  have  prolonged  tneir 
stay  in  Egypt,  prove  undeniablv  that  the  pro- 
perty-system, as  realized  by  Mehemet  Ali,  is  in 
itseu  the  best  possible.    It  is  to  him  that  we 
must  attribute  the  immense  projgress  made  in 
agriculture,  the  introduction  of  rich  plantations 
unknown  before  to  the  Egyptian  sou,  which  is 
eminently  fitted  for  them,  and  the  rapid  aug- 
mentation of  the  products.    Left  to  themselves, 
the  fellahs,  naturally  indolent,  and  feeling  only 
such  very  limited  wants  that  it  is  difficult  for  a 
European  to  form  an  idea  of  them,  would  leave 
E^ptian  agriculture  to  fall  into  decay.    It  is 
this  system,  in  short,  which  has  allowed  the 
viceroy  to  exalt  and  sustain  his  power,  and  to 
augment  the  revenue  of  the  country  from  thirty- 
five  millions,  the  sum  to  which  it  reached  u 
1799,  to  upwards  of  sixty  millions  of  francs. 

'*  I  do  not  deny  that  there  are  numerous  im- 
provements to  be  introduced ;  but  to  those  who 
would  criminate  Mehemet  Ali  for  the  defects  in 
the  actual  state  of  things,  I  reply,  first,  that  this 
state  df  things  is  by  far  superior  to  that  which 
it  has  replaced;  secondly*  that  i(  is,  besides, 


*  From  wbtcli  oar  own  word  feUow,  applied  to  a 
low  person  or  potMot,  may  probably  be  derived. 
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only  tnnntorjTf  and  promises  a  rich  fbtare,  a  peasantry,  constitute,  for  the  present,  a  great 
futare  aospicioas  to  the  Egyptian  people,  who  obstacle  to   any  such  division.     Still,  the 


S^^  the  number  and  the  rJchnesTof  which  I  ""^f  P"b|«.of  considerable  amehorations. 
the  existing  constitiitioa  has  increased." 


The  monopolies  of  the  Pasha  have  been 
the  theme  of  the  most  violent  accusations 
that  his  enemies  have  directed  against  him ; 
and  even  that  singular  and  eccentric  indi- 
vidual, Commodore  Napier,*  in  his  speech 
at  Liverpool,  on  his  return  from  the  East, 
though  friendly  to  the  viceroy,  confesses  to 
having,  during  one  of  his  interviews,  touched 
upon  the  impropriety  of  the  monopolies,  to 
which  his  highness  retorted  upon  us  with 
singular  shrewdness.  Undoubtedly, the  sys- 
tem is  wrong  in  many  respects  -,  but  before 
making  it  a  crime  to  Mehemet  Ali,  it  were 
right  to  consider  that  he  has  not  invented  it ; 
that  it  is,  so  to  speak,  inherent  to  Egypt, 
where  it  has  existed  from  all  time,  i^nd 
carries  with  it,  consequently,  a  high  cha- 
racter of  necessity,  AAer  interpreting  the 
dreams  of  Pharaoh,  we  may  recollect,  Joseph 
was  commissioned  to  gather  in  all  the  pro- 
duce of  the  land,  and  to  distribute  it  to  the 
people  during  the  years  of  scarcity.  Was 
not  this  monopoly  ?  Historians  ascribe  it 
as  an  honour  to  Sesostris  his  having  given 
to  his  subjects,  for  a  time,  the  right  of 
property,  a  proof  that  they  did  not  previously 
possess  it.  This  right  of  property  has  never 
been  able,  indeed,  to  acclimate  itself  in 
Egypt.  The  necessity  of  the  monopoly,  or 
at  least  the  diiBculty  of  replacing  it  by  a 
contrary  state  of  things,  was  perceived  by 
the  French  administration.  The  idea  of 
dividing  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Upper 
Egypt  among  itie/eUahs  was  entertained  for 
some  time  by  General  Desaix,  who  was 
never  able  to  bring  it  to  practice.  The 
peculiar  physical  situation  of  the  country, 
the  circumstances  attendant  on  the  overflow 
of  the  Nile,  and  irrigation,  as  well  as  the 
moral  character  and  position  of  the  Egyptian 


*  Amid  other  droll  adventures  on  which  the  Com- 
modore has  stumhled,  one  of  a  somewhat  amasing 
character  oceorred  on  his  canvass  for  the  boroagh  of 
Marylebone.  Being  interrogated  sharply  by  some 
ot^  the  electors,  he  ceased  to  answer,  for  a  time,  any- 
thing at  all  rational ;  and,  at  last,  when  the  question 
of  whether  he  woald  support  the  Uw  of  entail  was 
pat,  frankly  owned  he  knew  nothing  about  the  mat- 
ter. It  is  well  that  this  great  and  important  borough 
has  other  candidates  for  its  representation  of  more 
statesmanlike  views,  and  that  in  the  hands  of  B.  B. 
Cabbell,  Esq.,  and  Sir  J.  J.  Hamilton,  fairer  tasnes 
ate  before  ner  than  the  legislative  wisdom  of  the 
Commodore  is  likely  to  provide.  Who  authorized 
Commodore  Napier  to  (fiscuss  with  the  Pasha  the 
question  of  the  teonopoly  T  It  certainly  formed  do 
pert  of  his  instmctions. 


The  total  revenue  of  Egypt  for  the  year 
1833,  since  which  the  variations  have  been 
inconsiderable,  amounted  to  62,778,750 
francs,  and  the  expenditure  to  49,951,500 
francs.  As  regards  the  population  of  the 
country,  if  ancient  historians  are  to  be  credit- 
ed, it  would  appear  that  it  was  much  greater 
under  Sesostris  and  the  Ptolemys  than  in 
modem  times.  During  the  reigns  of  those 
sovereigns,  it  amounted,  we  are  told,  to  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  millions.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  the 
inhabitants  were  estimated  at  2,000,000; 
this,  however,  was  probably  incorrect,  for  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  they  amount  to 
more  than  3,000,000.  Of  this  number,  Clot- 
Bey  reckons  about  2,600,000  Egyptian 
Mussulmans;  Copts,  150,000;  Osmanlees, 
or  Turks,  12,000  ;  Bedouin  Arabs,  70,000  ; 
Ethiopians  and  other  blacks,  25,000  ;  Abys- 
sinians,  5,000 ;  Circassian  and  Georgian 
slaves,  5,000;  Jews,  7,000;  Syrians  and 
Arminians,  7,000  ;  Sec.  Of  the  remainder, 
he  conjectures  (for  the  account  is  not  based 
on  any  official  census)  that  there  are  dwell- 
ing in  Egypt,  among  others,  from  nearly  all 
the  nations  of  Europe,  abont  2,000  Italians, 
from  seven  to  eight  hundred  French,  and 
from  eighty  to  a  hundred  English. 

Our  author  describes,  with  interest,  the 
happy  results  of  the  creation  of  the  Egyptian 
army  for  the  cause  of  oriental  civilisation. 
Towards  its  organization  no  foreigner  has 
contributed  so  much  as  M.  S^ve,  formerly 
aide-de-camp  to  Marshals  Ney  and  Gnmcby. 
He  has  been  promoted  to  the  rank  and  title 
of  Soliman  Pasha.  French  officers  were 
almost  the  only  ones  employed  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  viceroy's  infantry  and  cavalry. 
Among  the  officers  of  artillery,  there  is  one 
Turk  of  remarkable  abilities,  Ethero-Bey, 
who  has  distinguished  himself  by  his  pro- 
ficiency in  the  French  language,  Uie  mathe- 
matics, and  some  collateral  sciences.  The 
Pasha's  military  forcea  amoimt  to  130,402 
regular  troops,  and  to  47,678  irregulars. 
The  number  of  the  national  guards  is  given 
at  47,800. 

The  formation  of  the  Egyptian  marine  is 
as  interesting  as  that  of  the  army,  which  it 
succeeded  at  a  considerable  interval.  Me- 
hemet*s  fleet,  such  as  it  was,  was  destroyed 
at  the  battle  of  Navarino.  After  that  dis- 
astrous event,  M.  de  Cerisy,  who  arrived  in 
Egypt  in  April,  1829,  had  the  task  asaigned 
him  of  re-conetructing  and  re-organizing  the 
navy.  His  first  object  was  to  build  the 
arsenal  of  Alexandria,  which  accompUahed 
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and  some  other  obstacles  sunnounted^  on  the 
3d  of  January,  1831.,  the  first  vessel,  of  100 
guns,  was  launched.  M.  de  Cerisy  having 
subsequently  quitted  the  service  of  the  viceroy, 
was  succeeded  by  M.  Mongel,  who  acquitted 
himself  with  equal  ability  and  honour.  At 
present  the  naval  power  of  the  Pasha  con- 
sists of  eleven  ships  of  the  line,  seven 
frigates,  five  corvettes,  four  schooners,  and 
five  brigs,  carrying  an  efiective  force  of  about 
16,000  men. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  into 
any  detailed  account  of  the  actual  state  of 
agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce  in 
Egypt ;  nor,  indeed,  does  the  work  before 
us  add  much  to  our  previous  knowledge 
concemiog  these  subjects.  We  have  only 
room  for  one  remark.  The  introduction  of 
several  manufacturing  establishments  into 
that  country  has  ehcited  much  doubtful  con- 
sideration as  to  the  wisdom  and  ultimate 
utility  of  the  measure.  Dr.  Clot  endeavours 
to  combat  the  objections  urged  against  it ; 
but  his  positions,  even  taking  into  account 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Hie  particular 
case,  are,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  incon- 
sistent, not  only  with  the  genuine  principles 
of  political  economy,  but  also  with  the 
soundest  maxims  of  national  prosperity.  The 
sum  and  substance  of  his  reasoning  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  remark  : — 

**  Cependaot  on  doit  reconnaltre,"  savs  he, 
'*  (jpHine  haute  vue  politique  a  inspirt  Mehtoet 
All  loTsqu'il  a  ^tabh  ses  nbmbreuses  manufec- 
tures ;  t/  vaulait  donner  d  V  Egyptt  taus  Us  US' 
mens  de  Vindependance  ;  eU  dans  ce  but^  Ufaut 
avouer  qu^il  ne  devait  pas  tUgiiger  de  lui  assu- 
rer les  moyens  de  secouer  le  joug  industriei  de 
ntranger.** 

The  account  given  of  the  system  of  public 
instruction  and  of  schools  is  exceedingly 
interesting  and  cheering;  and  equally  in- 
structive, and  sometimes  even  amusing,  are 
the  author's  graphic  descriptions  of  the  ways 
of  internal  communication  and  of  the  means 
of  transport  in  Egypt.  Perhaps  hardly  any- 
thing has  more  engaged  the  Pasha's  personal 
and  anxious  attention,  or  is  more  calculated 
to  advance  the  physical  and  commercial 
interests  of  the  viceroyalty,  than  what  are 
technically  denominated  "public  works," 
such  as  the  vast  undertakings  and  improve- 
ments in  canalization,  the  barrage  of  the 
Nile,  the  light-house  of  Alexandria,  &c.  &c., 
which  have  employed  annually,  moreover, 
as  many  as  355,000  individuals. 

In  an  early  part  of  this  article  we  have 
pointed  out  some  defects,  as  we  apprehend, 
in  this  work.  It  is  a  more  pleasing  duty  to 
state  that  on  one  particular  subject,  it  adds 


very  considerably  to  onr  previous  knowledge, 

namely,  that  on  which  the  author's  profes- 
sional labours  are  so  closely  and  beneficially 
engaged.  One  of  its  longest  and  most  in- 
teresting chapters  is  devoted  to  the  nature 
of  diseases  in  Egypt  and  their  treatment,  the 
state  of  medicine,  and  the  organization  of 
the  medical  establishments.  On  these  topics 
we  have  had  nothing  so  full  and  satisfactory 
before.  Dr.  Clot  alludes  to  the  mode  of 
bringing  up  the  Arab  from  his  infancy ;  and 
attributes  to  it  his  freedom  from  many  dis- 
orders, which  attack  the  natives  of  other 
countries.  One  cause  of  the  excellent  con- 
stitutions of  the  Arab-Egyptians  is  owing  to 
their  great  sobriety,  their  abstaining  firom 
animal  food,  from  wine  and  other  alcoholic 
drinks.  According  to  our  author  the  ma- 
jority are  real  teetotallers ;  for,  says  he,  "  the 
greater  part  of  the  Egyptians  know  no  other 
drink  than  water;  the  Christians  and  the 
Jews  alone  make  use  of  wine,  and  especially 
of  brandy."  Cofifee,  however,  is  a  stimulant 
much  used  by  them  ;  and  he  is  of  opinion 
that  an  habitual  indulgence  in  it  has  an  in- 
jurious effect  on  the  constitution  by  produ- 
cing that  enervation  and  languor  for  which 
the  Orientals  are  noted.  Opium  is  of  course 
much  worse,  inducing  upon  the  nervous  sys- 
tem another  and  more  fatal  kind  of  prostra- 
tion :  happily  its  use  is  rare  among  the 
Egyptians,  though  many  indulge  greatly  in 
haschieh,  a  substance  not  much  less  deleteri- 
ous than  opium.  The  use  by  them  of  the 
vapour-bath  and  its  accontpaniments  is  a 
great  preservative  of  health  and  cleanliness. 
The  Egyptians  arrive  to  a  great  age ;  Dr. 
Clot  speaks  of  a  man  whom  he  had  seen 
130  years  old,  without  any  other  infirmity 
than  cataract  in  one  eye ;  and  he  knows 
another  now  living  at  123  years  of  age,  who 
enjoys  a  perfectly  sound  state  of  health,  and 
has  several  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  is 
80,  the  second  74,  the  third  3  years  old,  and 
the  youngest  only  a  few  months.  This  man 
at  the  age  of  82  cut  six  new  teeth,  which 
he  was  obliged  to  have  immediately  ex- 
tracted on  account  of  the  pain  and  inconve- 
nience they  occasioned  him. 

In  his  advice  to  foreiffners  settling  in 
Eg3rpt,  Clot-Bey  cautions  them  against  the 
too  free  use  of  animal  food,  of  every  kind  of 
stimulating  nourishment,  of  wine  and  alco- 
holic liquors.  He  observes  that  mortality 
among  the  English  resident  in  the  country 
is  far  greater  than  that  of  other  foreigners, 
in  consequence  of  their  dogged  adherence 
to  their  native  customs  and  usages  in  this 
respect. 

If  the  Egyptians  are  exposed  but  to  a 
comparatively  few  maladies,  some  of  these 
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are^of  the  iftost  deattucti^e  and  painful  na-loft^i^  suffer*  much  ftorii  hunger  and  thirst,  no 
tore.      The  plague,   as   endemical,  shows  one  instance  of  hydrophobia,  says  our  au- 


ittfeif  almost  every  year  about  the  same  time 
in  the  Levant,  and  in  the  ancient  land  of 
the  Pharaohs,  and  as  such  generally  with  a 
subdued  intensity.  When  it  appears  under 
its  epidemic  form,  which  happens  at  inter- 
vals of  six,  eight,  or  ten  years,  like  the 
Asiatic  cholera,  it  occasions  the  most  horri- 
ble ravages  wheresoever  it  prevails. 

*'The  plague  is  not  contagious,"  says  Dr. 
Clot,  '*  ana  the  great  majority  of  medical  men 
who  have  studied  the  malady  of  late  yean  are 
of  my  opinion.  This  belief,  moreover,  has 
always  been  that  of  the  Mussulmans;  never 
have  they  avoided  the  contact  of  the  pestiferous ; 
nor  must  we  suppose  this  notion  of  theirs  to  be 
the  consequence  of  a  ridiculous  fatalism,  and 
that  from  all  time,  an  entire  people  would  vo- 
luntarily expose  themselves  to  so  dreadful  an 
evil,  acknowledged  to  be  contagious,  when  tbey 
might  so  easily  protect  themselves  from  it." 

He  next  treats  of  the  affections  of  the  di- 
gestive organs— dysentery,  hepatic  disor- 
ders, hemorrhoids,  heruia,  and  cutaneous  dis- 
eases. His  observations  on  ophthalmia  are 
more  extended,  and  contain  some  instructive 


thor,  has  been  known  in  men  or  animals. 

Pulmonary  phthisis;  or  consumption,  so 
general  in  mbre  northerly  latituiles,  is  ex- 
ceedingly uncommon  in  Egypt.  Pliny  tells 
us  that  the  Romans  were  wont  to  resort 
thither"  to 'be  cured  of  this  complaint,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  its  development. 
And  yet,  of  the  Abyssinians  and  Negroes, 
who  come  from  warmer  regions,  a  great 
number  die  annually  of  this  malady.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  northerns,  such  as  Turks, 
Greeks,  French,  English,  Germans,  Italians, 
dz;c.,  enjoy  the  immunity  of  the  natives. 

•*  I  know  not  an  instance,"  says  dot-Bey,  "of 
any  one  of  these  beinf  affected  with  pulmoDary 
phthisis;  and  even  of  those  who  were  ill  when 
they  arrived,  I  have  seen  many  cured,  and  as  to 
the  rest,  a  very  sensible  alteration  for  the  better 
has  taken  place.  Do  not  these  facts  demonstrate 
that  heat  (chaleur)  is  one  of  the  powerful  condi- 
tions which  prevent  the  development  of  the 
symptoms  of  this  disorder?  These  considera- 
tions respecting  a  malady  that  is  so  fatal  in 
Europe,  ought  to  interest  the  faculty  of  all  ooon- 
tries,  and  induce  them  to  attempt  researches  into 
the  subject.  For  myself,  if  I  had  to  give  advice 
to  the  rich,  who  are  laDguishiog,  nay,  dying,  in 
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local  and  peculiarly  distressiog   affection.  ^'Vl^^^^'^^'^^iJi^^''^'^'^^^^ 
TT      ^  .      ^f  ^  11     ®   •        11.      to  those  who  are  predisposed  to  11, 1  should  sav. 

He  suites  the  causes  generally  assigned  for  i  j^g^ead  of  travelliig  to  wious  pn^  of  Europi; 
It,  and  from  certain  facts  which  he  adduces,  I  and  finding  liide  or  no  benefit  therefrom,  come 
he  very  justly,  we  think,  impugns  their  va-|  to  Egypt,  which  offers  you  greater  chances  of 


lidity.  The  primary  cause  of  ophthalmia 
he  conceives  to  be  meteorological  or  clima- 
tic, or  what  has  hitherto  escaped  our  inves- 
tigations. The  different  authors  that  have 
written  upon  Egypt  have  very  rarely  made 
mention  in  their  works  of  calculous  derange- 
ments ;  probably  either  because  they  bad  no 
opportunity  to  make  researches  into  the  sub- 
ject, or  because  they  did  not  imagine  there 
existed  in  Egypt  an  affection  which  has 
been  generally  supposed  to  be  confined  to 
cold  and  humid  regions.  However,  vesical 
calculus  is  most  frequent  in  that  country,  the 
doctor  himself  having  operated  for  it,  as  we 
have  before  observed,  in  more  than  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty  cases. 

Next,  we  have  some  remarks  on  cancer- 
ous affections,  syphilis,  on  cerebral,  mental, 
and  nervous  maladies.  Mental  derange- 
ments are  very  rare  in  Egypt;  in  Cam>, 
containing  about  300,000  inhabitants,  there 
are  not  more,  it  appears,  than  from  thirty  to 
forty  persons  affected  that  way.  Nervous 
and  rheumatic  affections  of  all  kinds  are 
very  rare,  and  as  to  the  gout,  it  is  entirely 
imknown.  Tetanus  is  seldom  met  with ; 
and  what  is  very  extraordinary,  in  a  region 


animals  of  the  canine  species  abound,  which 


ultimate  restoration  than  any  other  place.*' 

In  the  succeeding  sections  of  this  depart- 
ment of  his  subj  ect,  the'author  refers  to  t  he  state 
of  medicine  among  the  Egyptians  previous 
to  the  new  institutions  under  Mehemet  Ali, 
and  gives  a  very  interesting  and  instrucUve 
history  of  the  organization  and  actual  condi- 
tion of  the  health-establishments  to  which 
we  have  before  referred,  and  concludes  with 
an  account  of  the  present  state  of  veterinary 
surgery,  and  the  institution  of  a  veterinary 
school  at  Choubrah  under  the  able  direction 
of  M.  Haroont. 

In  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Coomions 
on  the  settlement  of  the  Eastern  .question, 
Mr.  Hume  observed  that  life  and  property 
were  as  secure,  nay,  he  might  say  more  se- 
cure, in  the  dominions  of  Mehemet  Ali  than 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London ;  and  he 
gave  an  anecdote  of  the  singular  recovery  of 
some  lost  property,  if  we  recollect  aright, 
to  illustrate  his  position.  Every  account 
that  we  receive  serves  to  corroborate  hi^ 
statement,  and  that,  of  all  the  reforms  of  the 
viceroy,  he  has  conferred  no  service  upon 
Egypt  more  extensive  or  essential  than  in 
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civil  discipline  prevails  in  every  part  of 
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Africa  Billy  eoCed  tohia  sway,  tbat  was  for* 
merly  a  prey  to  the  depredations  ojf  tribes  in 
^uest  of  rapine  an4  pillage.  ''At  tbe  pre- 
sent UTX^"  says  Cldt-Bey,  *'  more  securify 
is  perhaps  enjoyed  here  than  in  the  best 
governed  states  of  JBurope.'*  If  we  contrast 
more  in  detail  ihe  former  condition  of  Egypt 
in  this  respect  with  what  it  is  now,  the 
merit  of  the  viceroy  wil|  appear  tn  a  yet 
stronger  light.  And  those  who  lecoUect 
che  expressive  and  graphic  energy  with 
which  Volney  has  sketched  the  anarchical 
state  of  £gypLin  Us  time,  and  conipare  it 
^ith  tlie  improvements  of  late  introduced, 
will  comprehend  the  extent  of  the  labours  of 
the  present  enlightened  governor, 

"  All  that  we  see,"  says  this  intelligeat  tra- 
veller, "  and  all  that  we  hear  (in  £^pt)  an- 
nounces that  we  are  in  a  land  of  slavery  and  of 
tyranny.  Nothing  is  talked  ofbut  civil  tumnlts, 
public  misery,  •extortions  of  raoney,  bastinados 
and  murders.'  No  secvrity  for  life  or  property ; 
toman  blood  is  poured  out  like  dsat  of  an  os; 
justice  even  sheds  it  without  the  pcocess  of  for* 
aality.  The  officer  of  the  night,  during  his 
rounds,  the  officer  of  the  day,  in  his  walks, 
judge,  cpndemn,  and  execute  m  the  twinkliog 
of  an  eye,  and  without  appeal.  Executioners 
accompany  them,  and  at  the  first  ord)er,  the  head 
ef  a  miserable  wretch  tcmsbles  into  the  leathern 
sack.  The  s^c^blance  alone  of  crime  might, 
indeed,  expose  to  the  danger  of  punishment ! 
But  often,  without  any  other  motive  than  the 
cupidityr  of  some  powerful  individual,  and  the 
accusation  of  an  enemy,  a  man  suspected,  of 
having  any  money  is  summoned  before  a  bey ;  a 
sura  is  exacted  or  him >  and  if  he  refuse  to  pay  it, 
chey  throw  him  on  his  back,  give  him  two  or 
three  hundred  strokes  of  the  bastinado,  and 
sometimes  even  massacre  him.  The  devil  take 
him  who  is  suspected  of  having  pr(»erty !  a 
hundred  spies  are  always  readv  to  aenouncc 
him !  It  is  only  by  the  outside  snow  of  poverty 
ifiRt  he  can  possibly  escape  the  pillage  of  the 
powerful  i'' 

Such,  then,  was  Egypt  «Ader  the  Mame- 
tekes,  at  the  poridd  of  Mehemet's  accession 
to  the  government.  Moreover,  the  Bedeuin 
Arabs  were  at  that  time  aM-powerfol ;  they 
imposed  tributary  ransom  upon  the>  inhabit- 
ants of  Egypt,  whose  wives  and  children 
they  came  to  Cairo  to  seize  and  carry  off. 
Bands  of  their  brigands  infested  the  desert 
between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  valley  of  the 
Nile.  The  oasis  could  not  be  reached  ;  no 
one  could  proceed  as  far  as  the  first  cataract, 
lior  visit  the  pyramids,  without  their  permis- 
sion. The  caravans  which  traversed  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez  paid  them  considerable 
tribute.  Mehemet  would  fain  establish  his 
absolute  authority  over  the  desert  as  over  the 
cultivated  regions.  Sixtus  the  Fifth  said, 
''  I   wish  that  in  my  dominiima  svery  one 
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shojold  be  able  to  carry  bis  pune  in  his  hand, 
and  even  leave  his  door  op^n  of  a  nighi 
without  rumiing  any  risk."  The  viceroy, 
on  assuming  power^  conceived  the  very  san^e 
resolution.  In  order  to  realize  it,  lie  attempt- 
ed at  first  pacific  measures.  He  condnded 
divers  arraugemenu  with  the  Bedouins,  but 
these  arrangements  were  violated  without 
fear  by  them  ;  and  Mehemet  Ali  soon  found 
it  necessary  to  employ  force  to  reduce  th^m 
to  obedience.  He  made  war  upon  them; 
he  pursued  them  with  •moveable  columns  of 
cavalry.,  who  harassed  and  sarrosnded  thorn 
until  they  were  obliged  to  beg  for  m^rcy. 
Since  then,  the  Bedouins  have  been  under 
complete  subjection  to  the  vicoroy*. 

When  we  consider  the  situation  of  Egypl 
with  re^rd  to  the  people, of  Europe,  surely 
we  are  justified  in  asl^ing  who  have  greater 
reason  to  be  thankful  than  these  latter  for 
the  improvements  effected  in  the  civil  and 
social  systetn  of  the  £a3t  1  Nose  of  the 
European  governments  cmdd  reap  any  ad- 
vantage from  seeing  that  state  of  things  con* 
tinue  which  Mehemet  has  replacecL  We 
have  seen  that  its  evident  tendency  must  be 
to  compromise  the  life,  the  fortune  of  their 
subjects,  and  their  commerciai  relatioas^ 
subjected  to  a  thousand  perilous  Tisks,  and 
constantly  diminishing.  England  has  now, 
by  the  Red  Sea,  the  route  to  India  open  aaa 
fVpe.  Thousands  of  camels  are  placed  at 
her  disposal,  to  transport  at  a  low  rate  from 
Suez  to  Cairo  her  travellers  and  her  mer- 
chandiz^*  Mehemet  Ali  has  ever  shown, 
in  peace  and  in  war,  a  ready  dispositioB  ta 
protect  the  interests  and  to  facilitate  the 
concerns  of  English  commerce.*      Oth^ 


*  In  corroboration  oi  this  ttMoiBent  we  have  Iba 
grateful  tuk  of  vecordine  the  fpttowing  tMliinoBy 
oooveyod  in  a  ramarkable  recoat  oomspondeiiBe 
between  the  Pasha  of  £gypt  and  the  meichanta  oC 
Liverpool :  it  has  appeaiied  in  aeine  of  <he  new»> 

p«pei8:-r 

**  To  ftts  fRgkmn  Ifo  PoOm  4f  Eg^, 

•  *'  W^,  the  uvdersrgned,  merchants,  bankers,  and 
other  rahabttHBts  of  the  town  of  Liverpool,  beg  to 
convey  to  yonr  Highness  our  admiration  unH  gfate- 
All  timnkfl  for  the  aniforpi  protection  and  kindneat. 
manifested  by  year  Higbneis  towards  onr  country- 
men fbr  many  years  past,  when  travelling  through 
or  sojonmin^  in  the  extemnve  coantrie^  under  yonr 
rule,  and  which  protection  has  not  been  teas  effica 
cions  than  nntvergal.  These  sentiments  have  been 
Still  further  enhanced  by  your  Highness's  condact  on 
a  recent  occasion,  when,  with  that  consideration  for, 
the  welfare  of  the  fanercaniUe  interest  and  the  benefit 
of  travellers,  and  with  a  magnanimity  wortl^  of  the 
most  enlightened  policy,  your  Highness  ^as  pleased 
to  allow  the  free  transit  of  mans  and  passengers 
through  your  country  under  circumstances  which 
generally  dissever  the  ties  binding  mankind  together 
in  friendly  intercourse,  affording  thereby  a  rare  ex 
cepcion  in  such  cases  to  the  general  rule,  a  brilU&nt 
example  to  the  petentAtoe^  and  jostty  Merriog  if 
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Dodrinti  and  Mbitm  Seitnetf: 


Jnly, 


liations  also  are  admitted  to  eojoy  the  bene- 
fits which  Egypt  offers  to  commerce,  and  the 
security  which  the  viceroy  has  provided  for 
exchanges,  transactions,  and  travels.  The 
dnly  thing  then,  it  appears  to  ns,  since  the 
Syrian  affair  is  seuled,  that  the  different 
powers  are  caUed  upon  to  do  is,  to  protect 
the  efforts  9f  the  viceroy,  to  aid  him  in  the 
regeheration  of  the  countries  submitted  to 
his  rule.  Who  would  dare,  indeed,  in  con- 
tempt of  all  generous  ideas  and  ennobling 
tiews,  and  in  spite  of  the  most  evident  inte- 
rests of  Christendom,  to  vHsh  to  cause  a 
retrograde  movement  in  Egyptian  reforma- 
tion ?  To  endanger  the  germs  of  that  civi- 
lisation which  have  just  taken  root  in  Egypt, 
would  be  to  recall  the  anarchy  so  happily 
banished  by  the  viceroy.  It  would  be  to 
destroy  the  sdientifie  and  philanthropic  es- 
tablishments of  the  land,  and  in  all  prol^a- 
bitity'the  civilizing  movement  might  not  be 
resumed  for  centuries.  Everywhere  a  vio- 
lent re-action  would  cause  the  removal  of 
Europeans  now  so  highly  honoured  by  the 
viceroy.       Everywhere   Christians   would 


ovf  estioMtion  the  ibanki  of  the  whole  civtiised 
workL  That  you  mnf  long  cuDtinae  to  govern  the 
iertile  dominion  committed  to  yoor  charge  in  proa- 
peritj  and  peace^  devoting  to  its'  improvement  all 
die  energies  of  your  enlightened  mind ;  and  that  yon 
imy  enjjfiy  advanced  age  in  health,  honoar,  and  hap- 
pioeai,  ia  our  sincere  wish. 
'*  UvmpoU,  Feb,  26, 1841." 

To  whioh  the  Paaba  aent,  ihrongh  his  miniater, 
the  following  reply  :— 

"  Gentlemen,— His  Highness  the  Viceroy  has 
ordered  the  nndenirned  to  commnnicate  to  the 
mayors  bankers,  nierchanti,  and  other  inhabitants  of 
the  town  of  Liverpool,  that  their  address  has  reached 
hitn.  The  scndmeota  expressed  in  that  address 
ere  highlv  giatifyioff  to  his  Highness,  who  accepts 
the  good  wishes  thus  conveyed  fo  him,  and  will 
Shwaya  exert  himself  lor  their  realization.  Mercan- 
tile interaais  and  ttavellers  in  the  eonntriea  nnder 
the  mle  of  his  Hiahness  will  always  eujoy  diat  effec* 
tnal  protcotioo  which  is  the  type  of  civUisftiion  in  all 
nations ;  and  in  strictly  adhering  to  his  system  of 
civilisation  even  in  petiods  uf  the  gieatest  difficulty 
when  his  intentions  were  unknown,  his  Highness 
has  been  faithful  to  his  principles,  and  has  given  to 
his  o^ers  and  to  the  people  under  his  government, 
a  letf^on  that  will  bind  them  always  in  more  friendly 
ties  to  the  enliahtened  people  of  other  nations,  for 
Aeir  mutnal  welfare.  Amidst  the  regrets  which  his 
Highness  sometimes  experiences  at  being  unable  to 
realize  all  the  cood  he  meditates,  Providence  grants 
him  occasionafly  some  consolation,  which  conies  as  a 
soothing  balm,  and  of  this  nature  Lithe  nddreivof  the 
mayor,  bankers,  merchants,  and  otiier  inhabitants  of 
the  town  of  Liverpool.  The  undersigned  is  charged 
to  ^press  the  great  satisfaction  that  it  has  given  to 
hi*  Highness,  and  to  convey  them  his  thanks.  The 
undersigned  has  the  honour  to  subscribe  himself, 
Gpnttemen,  ypur  most  obedient  and  most  humble 
servant, 

(Signed)  Bociios  Yousaoorr/' 


have  1o  "pay  dear  for  the  audacity  of  such  an 
emancipation. 

But  the  moral  cbange  which  the  Pasha  bis 
wrought  among  his  subjects,  though  Bot  so 
immediately  palpable,  perhaps,  as  those  we 
hav^  been  considering,  is  much  more  extract^ 
dinary  in  itself  than  all  his  military,  political, 
commercial,  agricultural  and  other  improve- 
ments. He  has  attacked  bigotry  and  &naticisni 
at  their  very  source :  and  by  letting  in  per 
force  the  lights  of  knowledge  upon  his  sub- 
jects, he  has  done  more  to  overturn  the  em- 
pire of  a  creed  essentially  adverse  to  human 
amelioration  than  all  its  declared  enemies  put 
together.  This  moral  improvement  will 
doubtless,  in  its  -consequences,  if  allowed  to 
proceed,  be  productive  of  results  still  more 
important  to  Uie  cause  of  dvilisatios.  ^Ma- 
horomedanism,"^  says  Wolfgang  Menzel,* 
''  has  outlived  itself.  The  overthrow  of  the 
now  decrepit  realms  of  Saladin  roust  eventual- 
ly take  place."  May  we  hope  that  the  pto^ 
^ye  adraacement  of  iXms,  phy^ 
and  moral,  now  so  happily  and  succeaBfollr 
commenced,  urged  on  by  an  increasing  iriend- 
ly  intercourse  between  Mahometan  and 
Christian  nations,  will  eventually  bring  about 
such  a  state  of  things  as  that  this  demolitkin 
diaU  be  the  natural  and  necessary  consequence 
of  peacefully  co-operating  but  mevitable  cir» 
cumstanceft,  rather  thin  the  questionable  issue 
of  a  wariike  struggle,  entered  into  for  the 
purpose  of  temporal  aggrandizement  by  the 
nations  of  the  W  est. 


Art.  Vll. — Die  cArisUiche  GlaubtnMim  im 
ihrer  geschicktlichen  Eniwickelumg  vnd 
im  Kampfemii  der  modemen  Wuttn^chofi 
dargesiult  von  Dr»  David  Frifdrich 
Stram9.  (The  Christian  Doctiines  illua- 
taied  in  their  Historical  Development  and 
in  Opposition  with  Modern  Science.  By 
Dr.  D.  F.  Strauss.)  Tnbiogen,  Osiander. 
1840. 

Amid  the  numerous  works  with  which  the  in- 
ventive iaculty  of  our  German  brethren  has 
enriched  us,  none  partakes  of  more  singular 
features  than  the  present  production.  It  is 
the  most  untranslatable  book  that  has  jet  ap« 
peared  in  that  untranslatable  language.  We 
are  not  sorry  for  the  circumstance,  but  possess- 
iog  an  instinctive  horror  of  infidelity  in  any 
shape,  rather  rejoice  in  the  circumstance, 

^  6oe  bis  ''  £«fsjMr  in  Jifkr  1840.** 


ItHkt 


CAriaim  fiocjri^e^  w4  Modern  St 
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though  tl  has  fBoreaead  our  perBonaji  toil.  [  of  causes  aa  they  ariaa  from  the  auigeci* 

Some  QotioQ  of  the  difficult j  of  the  woric  loay  !  matter 

he  formed  from  the  circumstaaee  that  one  i 

passage  was  shown  to  three  distinguished  na- :  Introsuctioiv. 

tiTe  prcfessoni,  all  university  men,  and  all   1*  Changeable  Position  of  Philoaophy  with  ie» 

declared  their  inefficiency  to  explain,  it.  The   -  ^  »P«5^  ^  Religion  in  Mod^  Time_. 

work  before  us  may  be  said  to  contain  subtle- 


tws  fully  worthy  of  the  reputation  of  the 


2.  Deriyation  of  me  Tarious  Forms  of  Philoso- 
phy to  Beliffion  from  the  various  Appns* 
hensions  of  both. 


Society  of  the  Jesuito,  Spino»|s  dbsuwiest  va-   3,  The  yarioua  Modes  of  Conception  of  Christ*. 

-...*u  ^11  xu«  1       *.r.-i  ^jy  collated  with  Modem  Philosophy. 

4.  The  Piineipal  Epochs  of  Christianity  and  th>e 
Christian  Doctrine. 

5.  The  most  remarkable  Derelopments  of  Mod- 
ern Philosophy  in  relation  to  Christianity. 

6.  System  of  Doctrmes  in  our  Time.    Plan  of 
the  Work. 


garies  and  speculations,  with  all  the  beautiful 

dreaminess  of  mystification^  the  heir-loom  of 

the  author*s  land,  a  little  heightened  by  every 

thing  that  ^e  Sophists  and  Platonists  covdd 

lend  to  make  light  darkness,  and  the  intelli* 

gible  obscure.  -  In  it  the  auihor  has  at  once 

and  boldly  thrown  off  the  mask,  and  from  the  j 

deist,  which  the  Leben  Jesu  demonstrated   Tns  Fc7ndaiccntal  PaniciPLEa  of  the  Chbj»- 

him  to  be,  he  has  by  an  easy  mutation  passed  !  tiav  DocrmmBS. 

into  the  atheist    otill  do  we  deeply  regret  j  APOLOGETIC, 

that  n  mind  of  unquestionable  power,  an  "  es- 1  7.  Biblical  Revelation. 

prit  fort,"  in  two  senses,  assar(41y  widely  j  8.  Biblical  Doctrines  of  Miracles  and  Prophedes 

different  torn  most  of  his  class,  to  whom  the  '        ^  Evidences  of  the  Truth  of  the  Revehitko. 

ti^rm    "esprit  foible"    is   more   applicable,  I  ^- ^^^^1^°*«°*^*«^**''^^«^*™^ 


should  be  induced  to  propagate  the  desolating 
dogmas  of  hi^  book.  This  book,  of  course,  is 
frauaed  on  the  supposition  that  human  reason 


10.  The  Church  Doctrines  of  Miiacles  and  Ph>- 

phecies. 

11.  Tradition  and  Scripture  as  the  Medium  of 
the  Transmission  of  Revelation. 


ia  adequate  to^  discover  anything,  that  man  ;  12.  The  In&Uibility  of  the  Church  and  the  In- 
does  not  need  any  exterior  aid,  expresuly  de-  '■  spiratkm  of  Scripture, 

oies  any  such  communication,  and  is  conse-  j  J^.  Kxpoeition  of  theHoly  8«5>t;»r,  ^^_ 
ouently  opposed  to  all  revelation,  all  systems  ^^'  ^I^  ^®  Doctrmes  for  the  InapimtNtt 
of  faith,  all  the  .world's  hope  in  Gpi  To !  ^5.  ^^^^Tthe  Orthodox  Notion,  of  the 
4livest  all  of  this  reliance,  and  to  infuse  mto  Canon  and  Woid  of  God. 

all  his  principles,  is,  oi  course,  the  author's ;  la  Andiysis  of  the  Qrthodox  Notions  of  Pro- 
design,  and  in  it  he  has  ruthles^y  violated  all !  phec]^  as  a  mean  of  Proof  for  RevaUtion. 
that  earth  yet  has  ennobling  and  divine.  We  ;  17.  Analysis  of  the  Notions  of  Miracles, 
•ball  give  an  analyais  of  hia  work,  and  |  J  8.  ThePerfecUbUity  rfRevededR^^ 

)d  to  a  closer  battle  with  him  '  ^^-  ^'^IT?'  9^  '^^  ^^"^  ^otiods  of  Reve- 


^en  proceed 
on  particular  sections,  which  we  shall 
aelect  to  show  the  fa] lacy  of  his  reasoning, 
his  absurd  trust  in  the  extent  of  it,  the  in- 
adequacy of  this  power  in  the  discussion 
of  the  very  questions  which  it  is  assumed 
competent  to  investigate, and  truet  that  the 
iaaue  of  the  whole  will  clearly  advantage 
DOt  the  advocate  of  human  reason  but  of 
divine  revelation.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
deep  difficulty  to  meet  the  rationalists  on 
their  own  ground,  since  reason  in  her 
nobleat  exerciae  confirms  revelation ;  but 
it  were  attempting  too  much  with  this 
weak  weapon,  were  we  to  trust  the  whole 
issue  of  the  question  to  it. .  It  will  do  to 
use  over  a  portion,  but  like  the  warriar's 
lance  must  p^ive  way  in  close  combat  to 
the  keen  ana  trenchant  sword  thai  divides 
asunder  the  joinia  and  marrow,  and  pierces 
to  the  deep  intensity  of  physical  and  men- 
tal anion*  The  work  of  our  author,  of 
which  we  subjoin  the  table  of  contenta,  is 
iaganioualy  arranged  in  the  eoncatenaAion 


lation. 

20.  Faith  and  Feelmg. 

21.  Faith  and  Knowledge. 

22.  Conclusion  of  Apology. 

Tbb  MAXBBtaL  QaorrKKTs  or  ratt  CntUTiAN 

DocTBOnis. 

DOCTRINAL. 

23.  General  Review. 

Doctrine— FasT  Pabt. 

The  Absolute  as  a  Subject  of  Abstract  Concep* 
tion  or  as  a  Divine  neing  in  ike  Element  of 
Time. 

24.  Arrangement 

1st.  Article.    On  the  Existence  of  Ood. 

25.  Introduction. 

26.  Proofs  for  the  eiistence  of  Qod. 

27.  Strictures  on  the  above. 

.     Ud  Article.    On  the  Triune  Being  qf  God. 

28.  Arrangement 

29.  Unity  of  God. 

30.  The  Biblical  Commencement  of  the  Boe- 

ttine  of  the  Trinity.  '^ 

91.  The  Chazeh  Development  ef  the  Deetxfoa. 
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Chrisfiam  Dodrihcs  and  JVinfcm  i^nimcu. 


iu/}% 


32.  Anaiyms   and  raricws  Expositions  of  th«| 

Church  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

33.  Of  the  Personality  of  God. 

3d  Article.     Of  the  Attributes  of  God, 

34.  General  Keview.  \ 

35.  Knowledge  of  Ood.    Notion  and  Introduo-  j 

tion  cf  the  Attributes^. 

36.  Attributes  of  God's  being  and  Essence  gener- 

ally.   Omnipotence  and'  Eternity,  &c. 

37.  Attributes  of  God*s  Mind.     Omniscience. 

Wisdom. 
158.  Attributes  of  God's  WiH.     Omnipbteocc. 
Holiness  and  Justice. 

39.  Love  and  Beatitude. 

40.  Essay  of  a  Speculatrve  Construction  of  the 
Divine  Attributes. 

41.  Transition. 

DocTRisE-^  Second  Past. 

The  Absolute  as  the  Object  to  the  Emjnrisal 
Conceptionit  or  qs  Dimne  Production  in  the 
Elements  of  Time. 

4S»  AjFROgemcnt. 

8ect.  1,  The  Temporary  Appeatanee  of  CM  as 

Divine  lUsiory, 

43.  Gkeaefsl  Review. 

\st.  Article,    On  Creation, 

44.  iPrefatory  Observations, 

l<i  The  Creation  as  a  Divine  Fact, 

45.  The  Mosaic  History  of  Creation  and  its  Af- 

ferent ConeeptioD. 

46.  Creation  oat  of  nothing. 

47.  Reason  and  Aim  of  the  Creation* 

48.  Temporal  or  Eteibal  Creation. 

11.  Productions  ^fthe  Divine  Creative  Activity 
'     — Prineipal  Creatures  and  their   Primitive 
Conditions. 

49.  The  Angels. 

50.  The  first  Created  Pain 

51.  The  Original  Perfection  of  the  First  Men. 

Biblical  and  Ancient  Dogmas. 

52.  Catholic   and  Protestant  Doctrine  ob  the 

Primitive  Conditions— Socinian,  Rational- 
ist and  Speculative  Strictures  on  the  same. 

Having  tnabkd  oar  readers  to  emlM^ce 
the  scope  of  the  author  m  bis  yet  unfinished 
work,  vie  shall  proceed  to  grapple  with  his 
notions.  As  a  writer  he  makea  great  use  of 
the  cumulative  process  of  aigument,  and  we 
shall  therefore  take  him  up  on  the  latter  part 
of  his  book,  and  begin  with  ^^  the  Creation  as 
a  Divine  Fact. ' 

Our  author  makes  an  ingenious  but  flitile 
attempt  to  show  the  Mosaic  history  as  incon- 
sistent with  itself.  The  account  of  creation 
in  Genesis  we  are  quite  prepared  to  take  in 
our  autbor^s  worJs  i  namely,  "  that  God  pro- 
duced of  the  waste  and  formless  primitive 
mfttt^r,  by  a  series  of  separations  and  deve- 
lopments, which  were  executed  at  his  cora- 
jnand,  the,  actual  world,  in  the  multiplicity 
of  its  creatures  and  order  of  its  laws.  As 
for  aUegoncal  iBteij>retatioQ8  of  creation, 
they  are  worth  nothing,  and  we  have  noth* 
log  at  th«  present  perioa  to  do  with  any  other 


interpretaticms  of  Scripture  tbam  mur  owb; 
we  are  not  bound  to  the  dicta  of  the  Fatfat-rs, 
though  sotiiid  in  many  notioAs  in  which  they 
differ  absolutely  from  Dr.  Sttauss*  We  per- 
fectly concede  te  hkn,  that  man  diviiles  h» 
work  into  ts^s,  from  the  reaction  <jf  the 
matter  against  him ;  hnt  what  has  this  to  da 
wtthGodI  Ifthe  ^ct  of  continnoua  civatioo 
implied  labour  or  toil  against  the  rebe(  mat- 
ter, then  would  God  not  he,  as  He  isi,  ex- 
hanstkes  yet,  but  would  long  aince  have  ex- 
hibited ftilure  of  power.  Has  die  Great 
Motor  Agent  of  the  ptenetai^  systen  waned 
one  particle  in  His  might  since  tbe  boar  of 
ereaticHn  1  Doe»  Moses  describe  God  at  la- 
bouring under  fatigue  1  ^^  Let  tbefe  be  lights 
and  there  was  light."  Does  that  laok  hke 
weariness  or  labour  to  produce  a  ^esirrd  end  1 
Why  even  Longinas  could  teach  superior  <ie- 
dnctions  to  this !  The  humtiB  race  coBskta 
of  a  series  of  developraeats  of  creative  agency 
over  thoasaads  of  years.  Does  not  this  ev>> 
denee  that  God  produces  over  protracted  pe- 
riods His  work  \  We  allow  it  might,  had 
God  willed  it,  have  burst  into  oBe  devekp* 
ment ;  but  we  can  see  no  good  reaaoo  why  it 
should  have  been  so  produced,  and  can  show 
abundant  arguments  to  the  eontraiy,  in  tha 
earth  requiring  tiHage  to  sustain  sttch  a  popa- 
ktion,  the  gradaal  increase  of  her  austenta- 
tive  power  and  active  energy  bring^  m  her 
deserts  to  blossom  as  thoTOse,  and  every  vrasla 
and  solitary  spot  to  exult  in  the  fertiUty 
given  to  ft  by  God  to  meet  the  iu^eaaed  de- 
mand. We  can  trace  nothing  of  inconsist- 
ency in  the  first  and  second  chapters  of  Gene- 
sis. If  Augustin  or  Drl  Strauss  inier  any  in> 
consistency  between  the  efajj^tera,  they  are 
both  in  error. 

If  Origen  also  understood  Gen.  it.  4i,as 
contradicting  the  first  chapter,  be  is  equally 
in  error,  and  we  will  show  proof  ol  tbe  enor 
of  them  all.  ^^Augtistin  was  surprised  that 
the  herbs,  trees,  and  men,  which  had  been 
created  in  the  first  chapter,  are  crpated  again 
in  the  seeoad  chapter.'  Where  M  Angus- 
tin  find  creation  reiterated  1  All  cfeadon  is 
effected  in  the  first  chapter.  The  second 
chapter  simply  states  the  matter  oat  of  which 
the  things  were  made.  Gen.  i.  2€,  contains 
the  spiritual  description  of  man ;  hut  Gen.  ii. 
7,  his  piiysical  form,  and  how  it  became  est- 
daed  with  life.  Again,  Gen.  i.  24s  contains 
the  account  of  ^e  creation  of  animals;  bat 
ii.  19,  while  it  repeats  how  they  were  lann- 
ed,  contains  the  history  of  their  naming  by 
Adam ;  a  fresh  ikct  What  inconsistency  is 
there  in  thist  As  to  Origen^s  error,  in  tbe 
}>aiBage,  Ges.  ii.  4,  ^^  These  are  tbe  getieta- 
tions  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  when 
they  were  created  in  the  dojf  the  Lord  made 
the  heavens^"  nothing  is  easier  axplained» 
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•irtce  bdth  the  Greek  V'p«»  and  Hebrew  d***. 
imply  not  simply  a  day,  but  time  generally, 
and  which  sense  our  author  himself  admits  in 
this  very  section,  of  which  we  get  an  instant 
illustration  in  Gen.  ii.  17.  Even  Gesenius 
gives  this  sense,  which  is  equally  that  of  Dies, 
The  passage  then  contains  no  contradiction 
to  the  preceding  assertions,  and  is  evidently 
dimply  a  summary  of  them  ;  and  the  wora 

generations^  in  our  version,  is  in  the  LXX 
t^Xtf ;  and  in  the  Hebrew  text  niStf>,  a  his- 
tory, stating  simply  the  character  of  the  book 
of  Genesis,  placing  this  description  of  the 
iKrork  justly  and  properly  after  creation,  and 
statmg  the.  intentions  of  the  work  to  be  to 
transmit  a  durable  memorial  of  it.     In  the 
same  manner  Gen.  ii.  21,  is  an  amplification 
of  the  previous  narrative  In  Gen.  i.  27,  and 
further  explains  the  sequence  of  causes,  that 
of  time  being  maintained  in  the  previous 
chapter.    As  to  the  distinction  of  day  and 
night  before  the  sun  was  created,  Gen.  i.  5, 
since  God  is  described  as  creating  the  light 
'from  the  primseval  darkness,  the  alternation 
of  the  one  or  the  other  principle  was  the  na- 
tural result,  and  no  doubt  the  intention  of 
Grod  in  the  separation.     The  sun  was  after- 
wards made  the  treasury  whence  the  light  is 
diffused ;  but  ere  the  creation  of  that  lumin- 
ous body,  the  alternation  of  day  and  night 
might  easily  proceed,  and  the  sun  afterwards 
aoiktain  for  ages  the  primal  law.     If  light  also 
consist,  as  is  commonly  supposed   by  the 
most  accurate  modem  theory,  of  a  series  of 
vibrations  of  tether,  it  confirms  the  notion  of 
Moses.    Notion,  do  we  say, — the  revelation 
made  to  him.     We  should  be  glad  to  be  in- 
formed what  other  name  even  our  author's 
ingenuity  could  have  given  to  this,  better 
calculated  to  expresa  the  fact  in  question  to 
the  intelligence  of  the  general  mind,  than 
Moses  has  adopted  by  what  has  been  perpe- 
tually submitted  to  the  observation  of  man- 
kind since  that  period.    Bqt  our  author  does 
ixot  stop  here,  and  next  assaults  Mosaic  truth 
on  the  grounds  of  its  inconsistency  with  as- 
troDomy,  geology,  and  criticism.     With  re- 
tpect  to  the  latter  two,  both  sciences  are  in 
such  a  state  of  crudity  that  their  decisions  be- 
come impugned  every  fifty  years  5  but  astro- 
nomy <has  more  fixity,     we  have,  under  the 
head  o(  Astronomical  Objections  to  Revela- 
tion, the  old  story  that  the  account  of.  Moses 
Jhvoars  the  ancient  system,  which  beKeved 
earth  the  centre  of  tiie  system,  and  that  the 
sun  and  planets  were  created  as  subsidiary  to 
the  eartL    Now,  there  appears  nothing  in 
astronomy  to  negative  the  Mosaic  theory,  that 
earth  was  created  before  the  sun ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  notion  of  Newton,  who  was  really 
aa  oompetent  as  our  author  to  discosa  these 


tnatters,  was  very  close  in  aftnity  to  the  Mo- 
saic. In  his  letter  to  Bentley,  he  allows  that 
matter  might  form  it«elf  into  masses  by  the 
mere  force  of  attraction. 

**  And  thus,*'  says  he,  '*  might  the  sod  and  fix- 
ed stars  be  formed,  supposinfi;  the  matter  were 
of  a  lucid  nature.  But  how  the  matter  should 
divide  itself  into  two  sorts,  and  that  part  of  it 
should  (all  down  into  one  mass  and  mase  a  sun, 
and  the  rest,  which  is  fit  to  compose  bd  opake 
body,  should  coalesce,  not  into  one  great  body 
like  the  shiniog  matter,  but  into  many  little  ones; 
or  if  the  sun  at  first  were  an  opake  body  like 
the  planets,  or  the  planets  lucid  bodies  like  the 
sup,  how  be  alone  should  be  changed  into  a 
shinlDg  body  whilst  all  they  continue  opake ;  or 
all  they  be  changed  into  opake  ones  while  he 
continues  unchanged,  /  do  not  think  eiplicahU  by 
mere  natural  causes^  but  am  forced  to  ascribe  tt 
to  the  council  and  contrivance  of  a  voluntary 
agent  J^^ 

What  in  the  history  of  creation,  what 
in  astronomy  negatives  the  position  of 
earth  being  created  out  of  the  common 
matter  of  the  universe  the  first  of  the  sys- 
tem ;  or  what  prevents  the  creation  of  the 
sun  as  a  luminous  body  being  simply  all 
that  Moses  means  %  Moses,  also,  did  not 
write  the  history  of  the  system,  he  wrote 
only  of  one  planet ;  and  he  has  simply  to 
show,  not  the  universal  system,  but  such 
particulars  out  of  it  as'concerned  his  sub- 
ject, and  he  accordingly  describes  the  of- 
fices rendered  to  earth  by  her  chronome- 
ters, as  our  author  calls  them,  the  sun  and 
moon.  The  tendency  of  his  nation  to 
sidereal  worship  showed  the  impress  from 
distant  worlds  improper  at  the  instant  he 
wrote,  that  they  were  not  disposed  to  attach 
too  little  but  too  much  importance  to  the 
sBthereal  spheres  around  the  earth.  As 
to  anv  argument  being  reducible  from  the 
fact  that  Moses  describes  the  progress  of 
creation  and  cultivation  of  the  earth  as 
occupying  five  days,  and  the  sun,  moons, 
and  stars  as  created  in  one,  nothing  can 
be  more  ridiculous  than  any  attempt  to 
found  an  argument  on  that  point..  What 
hinders  our  affirming  that  God  then  only 
made  them  luminous,  which  is  all  that 
Moses  says  1  What  sense  does  Dr.  Strauss 
attach  to  the  first  verse  of  Genesis  1  *'  In 
the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens 
and  the  earth."  What  hinders  o^oaf  from 
expressing  stellar  matter  7  What  does  it 
mean,  if  this  be  not  its  meaning  1  The  next 
point  urged  is,  the  inconsistency  of  the  ac- 
count ot  the  creation  with  modern  geo- 
logy. It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult,  nay, 
impossible  to  get  any  constant  quantity  to 
fix  this  voriable.  Look  at  Lyell,  Buck- 
land,  Kirby,  Cuvicr,  are  they  agreed  on  a 
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suEigl^  po8tula(i^  7  I9  cbeipistrjr  ^er^^slf  ip 
a  state  to  enunciate  propositipnP)  wJiQp 
she  is  hourly  modifying  ber  ^ssertioi^s  ? 
and,  surely,  her  prpgress  to  fixity  i^  in 
vastly  superior  advance  of  geology,  which 
requires  wonderful  requisites  and  uncom- 
mon powers  to  arrive  at  dogmas  \yhe|r^ 
so  many  sciences  are  required  to  (Qftq  a 
ju^t  conclusion.  We  consi^lf^r,  and  Al- 
ways have  done,  that  creation  was  per- 
formed in  six  daya;  and  we  think  our  iiu- 
thor's  argooient,  that  the  days  in  the  ac- 
count are  limited  to  twenty-four  hours 
expressly  by  the  terms  day  and  night, 
good  J  showing  clearly  that  those  com- 
mentatprs  of  the  Buckland  scbool,  who 
extend  creation  over  a  period  of  ages, 
are  wrong.  But  the  insidious  and  artful 
observation,  that  if  six  days  of  creation, 
in  the  first  instance,  appear  too  close  for 
a  Divine  act,  they  are  also  too  quick  for  a 
process  of  nature,  we  deny.  The  law  of 
elements  which  are  brought  into  opera* 
tion,  if  left  to  itself,  lakes  time  for  its  ac- 
complishment ;  and  suck  a  law  is  describ- 
ed as  brought  into  operation  by  the  Great 
Motor  A^g^nt ;  but  it  is  not  a  proeess  of 
nature  that  is  described,  it  is  a  proee9S  of 
a  vivifying  life.  When  light  burst  forth, 
a  day  mighjt  disperse  the  waters  under  an 
ordinary  agency,  for  the  presence  of  light 
presumes  heat.  As  to  the  origin  of  Tes- 
tacea,  and  their  separation  from  Maouni- 
ferae  in  a  d^y,  that  does  not  appear  under 
the  agency  employed  inconsistent,  for  se- 
paration was  instant  on  creation*  A.nd  it 
is  idle  to  assert,  though  it  may  have  the 
aspect  in  the  eyes  of  jnfidels  like  Dr. 
Strauss  of  begging  the  question,  that  the 
supernatural  character  of  the  Diemiurgus 
is  not  to  be  taken  into  question,  .We,  are 
simply  bound  to  show,  that  the  Demiur- 
ffus  does  not  act  inconsistent  with  reason  j 
but  no  divine  would  assert,  nor  even  phi- 
losopher worthy  of  the  name,  that  he  does 
not  operate  in  a  manner  that  defies  the  | 
low  reasoning  powers  of  man  to  investi-  ^ 
gate.  The  only  attempt  to  make  criti- 
cism bear  upon  the  question  before  us, 
after  its  vaunted  powers,  is,  that  the  pas- 
sages Gen.  i.  1.  ii.  4.  and  ii.  5.  are  incon- 
sistent with  each  other,  in  which  argu- 
ments we  have  already  joined  issue ;  and 
the  baseless  unproved  assertion  that  the 
Book  of  Genesis  is  not  all  written  by 
Moses,  together  with  a  dark  attempt  at 
Mythos,  which  the  stubborn  author  of  the 
Pentateuch  does  not  supply,  but  is  as 
straightforward  as  he  is  clear,  form  the 
whole  attack.  Where  was  the  Mythos 
wEen  Moses  turned  to  his  people  with 
this  appeal  t    "  Ask  now  of  the  days  that  ^ 


are  iHi«t,  which  were  l^for^  tbpe,  ain^^ 
the  days  that  God  created  n^an  upon  thf 
ear^h,  f|pd  ask  from  one^ide  of  heaven  qnto 
tbe  oth^r  whether  there  hath  been  any  such 
thing  af  \\np  stent  thing  is  or  hath  been 
beard  (ike  it  1  Did  ever  people  bear  the 
yoice  of  God  speaking  out  of  the  midst  of 
the  fir9  as  thou  haat  and  live  ?  Or  bath 
God  assayed  to  go  and  take  him  a  nation 
from  the  midst  of  another  nation  by  temp- 
tations, by  signs,  and  bv  wonders,  and  by 
ivar,  and  by  a  stretched-out  arm,  and  bj 
ffreM  ^errors,  according  to  all  that  the 
Lord  your  God  did  for  you  in  Israel  be- 
fore your  eyes  ?"•— Deut.  iv«  2.  Did  that 
look  like  one  that  could  appeal  to  facts  1 
Has  his  nation,  bis  dark,  sunk,  mamipon- 
spirited,  degraded  nation,  denied  him,  or 
ministered  unvarying  testimony  to  His 
tri^th  t  A  Mythos,  such  as  the  Mosaic, 
were  a  miracla  in  itself.  We  pass  to 
chap.  4& — ^-  Creation  ojut  of  nothing.'' 

Our  author  makes  an  attempt,  but  it  is 
extremely  feeble  throughout  this  chapter, 
to  incorporate  matter,  with  God.  His  rea- 
Boning  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  cu- 
rious speculation  on  matters  which  lie 
infinitely  beyond  the  powers  of  haman 
reason  to  reach,  to  investigate,  to  sepa- 
rate into  elements,  or  to  exhibit  with  anv 
clearness.  After  quoting  2  Mace*  vii.  28, 
and  Wisdom  xi.  17,  and  contrasting  them 
with  Gen.  i.  1,  he  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion tbajt  the  latter  writer  dojes  not  afficm 
as  to  matter,  whether  the  creating  God 
found  it  ready,  or  created  it  also. 

"  To  place  matter,  which  He  had  onJ^  manu- 
fhctured  as  Creator  of  the  World,  distinct  from 
Odd,  was  not  only  most  analogous  to  the  com* 
mon  conception,  which  process  from  the  man- 
ner and 'custom  in  which  men  are  wont  to  per- 
form their  works,  but  also  in  philosophy  a  suni- 
lar  Pualism  became  customai^  through  Plato. 
The  nodon  also  had  this  advantage,  that  it 
served  as  a  convenient  outlet  to  unbrnrthen  God 
of  the  creation  of  evil  in  the  worid.  Therefore 
the  eldest  Platonic  Others  of  the  Church  speak 
of  a  creation  of  the  world  out  of  formless  matter, 
and  Dualistic,  Gnostic,  and  Manichcan  teachers, 
as  Hermogenes,  placed  with  more  certainty  an 
eternal  matter  distinct  from  God.  If  in  the  latter 
relation,  there  is  involved  the  question  of  a  God 
unable  to  vanquish  the  reaction  of  the  bad  mat- 
ter,  and  therefore  not  absolute;  if  in  the  first, 
since  the  divine  production  is  not  a  human  one, 
the  h&ng  hoaoa  to  matter  must  be  denied.  A 
reproduction  of  all  things  out  of  his  B^og,  ap- 
pears also  suitable  to  God.  It  is  afbpr  thiHTnanr 
ner  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  Son  of  God 
was  produced ;  but  in  order  to  distinguish  the 
world  from  him,  and  not  to  fall  into  the  panthe- 
istic emanatisnnis  c^  the  Alexandrian  Gnostics 
and  modem  Platonists,  it  has  been  decided  that 
the  world  was  created  neither  init  rfapiecxiat 
ing  matter^  as  men  usually  make  their  work,  nor 
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of  the  nteno*  of  Qod  bb  die  8cDi  hat  throo^ 
the  will  of  God  out  of  Bodung.  Tki$  niking 
ought  Dot  to  indicate  any  xoatter,  but  OQthe  c€n.« 
trary  exclude  such  au  idea.  They  disiinguisbed, 
moreover,  a  nihil  negalivum  andprivaiivnmj  and, 
aocot'ding  to  it  a  creatio  prima  and  secunda.  On 
the  first  day  God  t)roduced  of  the  mere  nothing, 
^  of  the  negatio  omnis  entitatis,  the  shajpelees 
OMtter.  oBt  fif  whiehi  as  a  primitive  nothmg^  in 
the  following  da^a  he  made  the  world.  The  old 
philoaophical  objection  against  this  theory, '  ex 
mlulo  mhil  fit,'  was  removed,  it  is  true,  by  Innit- 
ing  it  to  the  domain  of  xhe  final  causalitas.  How- 
ever, from  all  ages,  the  creation  iVotxf  nothing 
was  a  weightless  definition  for  speculative  think- 
ers. Scotns  £tij[en^  imderstocd  under  the 
notkmg  out  of  which  all  things  are  produced  the 
sublime  depth  of  the  Divine  Being  above  all 
final  swnetning,  J.  Bohme  considered  the  real 
nature  of  God  as  the  matter  out  of  which  he  has 
made  all  things,  and  afterwards^  the  whole  root 
of  this  supposition  was  destroyed  by  i^pinozism ; 
die  new  dogma,  as  far  as  it  could  proceed,  has 
either  sent  away  the  terminus,  or  so  explained 
it  that  the  nothing  ought  onlv  to  indicate  the 
aide  of  the  non-existence,  which  is  always  joined 
tQ  the  world  in  reproduction.  In  the  Chaldee 
history  of  creation  the  posidve  to  the  nothing  b 
not  the  divine  essence,  but  the  divine  will ;  of 
which  we  shall  treat  in  the  following  chapter." 
— vol.  i.  p.  46. 

In  the  above  reasoning  we  throw  oat  of 
the  question  at  once  all  rktontc  notions^ 
and  shall  simply  take  up  the  Mosaic  and 
Christian.     Now,  first  of  all,  Moses  in  his 
eosmogony  is  quite  clear  from  Ovid's  er- 
rors $    he  describes   God    positively    as 
making  the  matter  of  the  heai^ens  and 
earth,  as  the  immaterial  generator  of  sub- 
stance.    Jehovah  did   not  find  things  in 
confusion  as  Ovid  describes  God }  he  made 
matter.     Ovid  describes  God  and  nature 
as  co-equal  and  co-eternal.     It  is  not  so 
in  the   writings  of  Moses.     Unbelievers 
may  give  this  generation  of  matter  the 
name  of  a  weightless  dtfiniiion^  but  it  is 
absurd  to  assert  that  anything  of  periah- 
able  and  fragile  form  can  be  God.     We 
are  aware  that  we  shall  be  pressed  with 
the  Atomic  Theory,  with  tbe  individuality 
of  every  molecule,  with  its  rigid  charac- 
ter, with   its  indestructibility  in   space. 
We  have  nothing  to  do  with  this.   A  cha- 
racter  impressed,  on  a  palpable  thing  must 
be  exterior  to  the  thing.     If  the  charac- 
ter be  coeval  with  the  things  then  must 
whatever  |fave  that  character  have  pre- 
ceded the  impressed  object.   Now  the  in- 
destructibility of  matter  is  the  result  of 
exterior  action,  and  therefore  the  inferior- 
ity of  matter  in  duration  to  its  Maker  is 
« vide  at.    Now  notbing  can  be  more  ab« 
surd  than  that  reasoning  that  expects  of 
the  devived  all  the  proper  ties  in  the  ande- 


Hved.   O&h  Odd  mAke  gfodirl    No.    Doeir 
this  pn)e6«d  ffdtn  th^  incupacity  df  Godi 
No.     Iticftpacity  cbnsists    iti  not  doinj^ 
what  4s  cnpAble  of  being  dotie.     But  Mrhd 
ever  heard  of  An  incupaeity  to  ^flTect  ttfi 
inlposriibilitv?    Who,  but  the  school  of 
He^l  tind  nis  pupil  Strauss,  ever  drfeanit 
of  treiittng  the  SoA  an  |»roduced,  whfetl 
the  dfitinity  of  the  6on  is  co-eter nsl  with 
the  Father,  only  different  in  mode  ?  Moseii 
asserti  amply  that  mtitter  was  not  with 
God  from   Everlasting,  but    all    matter, 
stellar,  univetiha),  earthly,  genorbted  bv 
him.    As  for  the  stuff  repeatedly  uttered, 
•^ex  nihilo  nihil  fit,"  why  should  any 
seitsible  being  trouble  himself  with  that 
equivocation,  for  it  is  nothing  more  ?    A. 
thing  is  not  made   of  notbing  when  th^ 
product  of  at)  Almighty  will.    As  for  that 
absurd  distinction  of  a  nihil  negafivum 
and  a  nihil  privativum,  Hegel  and  Strauss 
are  welcome  to  what  they  can  make  out  of 
it.  They  are  valueless  terms.  The  negatio 
omnis  entitatis  we  tiike  as  a  fair  statement 
of  primordial  condition,  and  fully  concede 
that  Moses  speaks  of  such  a  stote  as  a 
creatio  prima,  and  of  the  generation  of 
matter  as  a  creatio  secimda,  which  con* 
sists  in  forming  from   it  individualities. 
But  wE  have  nothing  iti  this  view  to  do 
with  matter  as  God  or  part  of  God<     It 
must  be  held  as  aloof  and  wholly  distinct 
firom  God,  the  positive  matter,  once  the 
negative,  aivd  positive  to  sense  only  by 
the  power  of  God.    That  this  view  stands 
any  text,  the  vain  battering  of  ages  around 
the  scheme  of  Berkeley,  which  has  the 
b^sis  of  the  Bible  for*  it,  leaving  that 
scheme  like  a  rock  in  ocean  unmoved  by 
the  changing  surge,  will  abundantly  de- 
monstrate.     Infinite  volition  said,   '*  Let 
there  be  light  and  there  was  light.*'    The 
somiB  volition  has  produced  from  an  equal* 
ly  unpromising  subject  with  darkness — 
the   universe.    We   pass  to  chap.  47 — 
*^The  Reason  and  Aim  of  the  Creation." 
In  this  chi^ter  an  effort  is  made  to  ne- 
gative all  views  usually  entertained  of  this 
subject,  without  substituting  ony  that  can 
be  available  to  solve  the  problems  which 
the  author  raises.     We  are  first  told  that 
Moses  drew  from  the  Platonist  system  k 
baseless  assertion  that  though  it  has  been 
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heard  the  reverse.  We  are  next  informed 
that  the  aim  of  an  absolute  Being  must  be 
absolute.  A  dogma  that  cannot  be  true, 
unless  we  suppose  all  creatures  equal  to 
the  author  of  them.  A  vegetable,  on  this 
principle,  ought  to  be  a  man,  but  unluckily 
rtmoitis  a  vegetable ;  man,  the  creator, 
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but  ftill  he  remaiiiv  tbe  er«ala«e.  Wa 
ave  next  informed  that  Ood  required  the 
world  to  realize  unto  him  hit  own  esaence ; 
so  that,  on  tbia  principle,  a  man  coiild  not 
l^  convinced  he  waa  alivitng  being  unleaa 
he  had  children.  The  next  pDin,t  mooted 
ia,  that  God  was  not  self-coutent  until  he 
had  made  the  worlds  and,  therefore,  ac-. 
cording  to  the  sense  attempted  to  be  faa- 
teoed  on  creation  by  Spinoza,  it  waa  a 
work  of  chance.  As  if  creation  weie  not 
as  much  a  faculty  of  God,  as  man's  opera- 
tion i«  of  himself ;  af  if  accident  could  be* 
fall  one,  whose  very  absoluteness  pre- 
cludes it.  Here  Leibnitz  is  quoted,  who 
vents  die  following  unintelligible  staff i 
'*  When  God  will  create  something,  a  com^ 
bat  of  infioitely  many  possibilities  risea 
almost,  as  it  were,  in  strife  to  approach 
realization ;  among  which,  that  which 
unites  in  itself  the  most  reality  and  per- 
fection, conquers  and  becomes  realized  by 
God."  Si  sic  omnia  dixisset,  the  contest 
between  him  and  Newton  had  never  been 
even  debateable.  Herder  justly  remarks 
on  this,  that  dubitable  reflecting  and 
choosing  cannot  consist  with  God,  that  he 
is  not  as  a  meditative  artist,  who  breaks 
his  head  projects,  rejects,  and  chooses. 
There  can  be  no  realm  of  possibility  out 
of  the  power  and  will  of  God.  Schelling 
IS  next  introduced  to  strengthen  the  argu* 
ments  with  the  assertion,  that  the  most 
complete  Being  has  already  existed  in  the 
most  complete  manner,  because  in  the 
real  possession  of  the  highest  perfection  he 
would  not  have  had  any  reason  to  create 
and  produce  so  many  things  by  which  he 
becomes  less  complete.  So  that,  trying 
Schelling  on  a  matter  of  fact,  we  come  to 
this:  the  king  that  makes  an  edict,  (a 
Russian  ukase  is  an  excellent  illustration,) 
which  is  partially  obeyed,  demonstrates 
by  it,  not  his  power  but  his  weakness,  sup- 
posing all  his  people  had  disobeyed  him  on 
the  subject  of  the  edict  previously.  The 
edict  is  no  evidence  of  power,  but  of  priva- 
tion of  power.  An  emperor  then,  with  his 
armies  and  state  apparatus,  is  weaker  than 
without  thera.  Supposing  him  by  their 
aid  to  conquer  kingdoms,  he  is  only  de- 
monstrating his  weakness  if  he  be  not  the 
conqueror  of  the  world.  And  the  originat- 
ing God,  in  the  multiplicities  of  his  con- 
trivances, in  the  relative  perfections  of  his 
creatures,  is  not  glorified  unless  he  make 
them  such  that  they  be  enabled  to  obscure 
his  glory.  J.  B5hme  next  favours  us  with 
the  following ;  this  writer  is  highly  in  fa- 
vour wiih  Dr.  Strauss,  because  the  mya- 
tics  give  him  vanisige.ground  in  diapola* 


tiott :  ^  As  now  God  haa  eorporiaed  to 
gether  eternal  naturee  (angela)  oat  of  kiRH 
self,  they  ought  not  in  the  heavenly  rank 
to  be  looked  upon  in  the  same  character 
as  God.  No ;  they  were  not  formed  to 
this  end  i|s  the  iigurea  (ideas),  which  by 
the  qualifying  (viz.  r^i^cui)  the  spirits  of 
God  in  the  (eternal)  nature  disappeared 
again  by  the  moving  of  the  spirits,  but  the 
body  of  the  angels  was  corporized  toge- 
ther harder  and  more  compact  than  God 
was  in  himself,  and  remained  so  that  their 
light  ought  to  shine  brighter  in  their 
hardness."  If  our  readers  can  understand 
this,  they  must  be  gifted  with  uncommon 
perspicuity ;  to  ira  it  appeara  impiety, 
united  with  unintelligibility.  Again : 
"The  Eternal  Divinity  would  not  be 
manifest  to  itself  if  God  bad  not  created 
creatures  as  angels  and  men,  who  under 
stand  the  eternal  inextricable  chain,  and 
how  the  birth  of  the  liffht  was  in  God.** 
Af^er  the  quotation  of  J.  B^hme,  modern 
theology  receives  from  Dr.  Strauss  the 
compliment  of  affinity  to  this  unsettled 
mystic,  or  madman.  Hear  that,  shadea 
of  Michaelis,  Marsh,  Waterland,  Bull  and 
Barrow !  After  this  the  inquiry  is  carried 
on  to  the  relations  of  the  Trinity.  Gh>d 
is  next  represented,  after  Hegel,  as  no- 
thing but  an  abstract  idea  if  not  conceiv* 
ed  of  as  Creator :  "  Without  the  world 
God  is  not  God."  If  by  Welt,  in  this  pas- 
sage, he  means  world,  or  even  nniverse, 
and  would  represent  God  as  an  abstract 
idea  if  either  of  these  be  removed,  the 
idea  is  as  impious  as  it  is  untrue.  After 
having  thus  attempted,  as  he  says,  to  get 
rid  of  such  a  reproach,  aa  to  teach  an  in- 
complete Divinity,  who  developed  him- 
self with  time,  he  proceeds  to  Chapter  48, 
to  examine,  in  illustration  of  hie  position, 
**  Whether  the.  Creation  be  Temporal  or 
Eternal." 

The  arguments  of  this  chapter  are  ex- 
tremely ingenious,  but  nothing  more;  wa 
shall  lK>wever  enter  into  an  abstract  of  the 
important.raatter  urged  in  it.  The  Mosaic 
narration,  it  is  first  assumed,  shnply  places 
the  creation  of  all  things  in  the  beginning, 
but  does  not  state  what  was  before  this  be- 
ginning, which  does  not  satisfy  a  German 
neologist.  As  God  was  before  the  world, 
he  wants  to  be  infonned  what  took  place  in 
that  unreveated  period.  The  ^heoiy  of  im- 
mense periods  of  time,  ^ons,  ierom*8  wild 
imagination,  here  comes  in  for  notice  as  well 
as  animadversion.  *'  We  must  suppose,** 
says  this  Father,  ^  an  infinite  series  of  cea* 
turies  before  the  creation  of  the  world,  du- 
ring which  God  the  Father  was  alone  with 
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the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  perhaps 
also  the  angels.  Six  thousand  years  of  our 
world  are  not  yet  accomplished,  he  ex- 
claims I  How  many  eternities !  What  pe- 
riods! What  centuries  coming  forth  one 
from  another  must  have  preceded  !** 

^This  shallow  admiration,''  says  our  author, 
^  was  soon  succeeded  hy  the  notion  why,  if  the 
creation  of  the  world  was  something  good,  did 
God  defer  it  so  long.  Why  did  your  God,  sud- 
denly asked  the  Manichsean,  conceive  an  idea  of 
doing  what  be  had  not  done  through  the  whole 
eternity  before  ?  What  did  God  do,  demanded 
others,  before  he  made  heaven  and  earth  ?  Did 
he  repose  and  do  nothing?  Whv  then  did  he 
pot  continue  his  repose  ?  Why  did  he  introduce 
into  his  essence  a  chanee  which  destroys  his 
eternity  ?  The  divine  bounty,  observed  the 
philosophers,  could  never  have  been  inactive  any 
more  than  his  power ;  but  as  he  is  now  Creator 
and  Lord,  he  must  have  been  so  from  eternity, 
consequently  he  must  have  created  and  govern- 
ed the  worla  from  eternity.  As  the  co-existence 
(Nebeneinandersein)  of  infinite  worlds  in  space 
was  an  Epicurean  doctrine,  so  was  the  succession 
of  infinitely  many  worlds  in  time  an  infinite 
change  of  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  Divine 
Being,  according  to  the  Stoic  doctrine  of  difier- 
ence  (Unterscheidungslehre)." 

The  Church  has  never  been  without  her 
philosophising  and  dreamy-minded  men, 
more  Pagan-minded  than  Christian,  and  ac- 
cordingly a  capital  use  is  made  by  our  author 
of  Origen,  who  asserts  that  God  had  made 
series  after  series  of  worlds,  basing  this 
assertion  upon  the  creative  and  governing 
activity  in  the  first  instance,  and  secondly, 
that  the  transition  from  creation  to  non-crea? 
tion  must  bring  a  change  into  the  divine 
nature.  Were  this  the  fact,  every  child 
that  is  born  might  be  pleaded  as  a  change 
in  the  Godhead,  as  God  becomes  the  God  of 
another  soul  by  reason  of  its  birth.  Origen 
is  only  right  in  the  probable  basis  of  his  idea, 
which  is  clearly  that  creation  is  not  accident- 
al, but  essential  to  the  Godhead  ;  though  it 
is  not  apparent,  even  on  that  supposition, 
that  its  incessant  exercise  must  follow. 
Practically  we  see  it  does  not,  since  no  new 
worlds  rise  visibly  to  sight,  that  is,  to  our 
limited  experience;  but  theoretically  Origen's 
position  is  not  clear. 

We  have  next  another  speculative  Father, 
Augustin,  and  he  takes  as  an  illustration, 
money  and  its  uses  to  clear  up  the  matter,  I 
but  unsuccessfully.  Scotus  follows,  and, 
with  his  usual  rash  assertions,  states  that 
God  was  one  thine;  before  he  created,  and  a 
different  thing  after.  But  here  Augustin 
draws  a  distinction  between  wish  and  will, 
much  to  the  fancy  of  the  schoolmen,  but 
satisfactory  to  few  others.     Philo  here  inter- 
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venes  with  a  definition  of  time,  widely 
different  from  Locke,  and  falsely  states  that 
time  could  not  exist  before  creation.  Auguft- 
tin  works  upon  this,  and  makes  out  that  the 
world  was  created,  not  in  the  time,  but  wiik 
the  time.  The  following  assertion  is  then 
made : — 

''It  is  a  mere  deceit  to  imagine  that  we  can 
fix  a  point  in  the  divine  eternity,  from  which 
the  world  begins,  whilst  on  the  other  side  lays 
the  pure  eternity.  Such  a  point  makes  that 
which  is  before  or  behind  temporal;  for  in 
eternity  there  is  no  fixed  point  from  which  a 
beginnmg  could  depart.*' 

How  completely  all  this  fails  when  we 
consider,  first,  that  time  enters  into  eternity. 
How  does  this   affect   angelic   existence? 
Would  not  that  be  from  a  point  ?     Man,  again, 
we  can  conceive  becoming  immortal ;  yet 
this  is  something  before  a  man.     To  talk  of 
fixed  points  in  eternity  involves  only  a  con- 
tradiction of  terms.     We  might  as  well  speak 
of  the  eternity  of  time.     Great  praiso  is  next 
given  to  Augustin  for  the  elimination  of  a 
timeless  causality.     This  Father  represents 
the  creature  as  one  by  God  eternally,  but 
governed,  only  differing  in  one  point  from 
the  eternity  of  God,  the  governing  principle, 
but  in  its  infinite  temporality  approaching  that 
eternity.    God,  though  thus  never  without 
creatures,  yet  is    always  before  them  in 
priority,  not  through  a  preceding  time,  but  by 
virtue  of  his  eternity.     Scotus  Erigena  draws 
the  distinction  that  God  preceded  the  world, 
not  according  to  time,   but    according  to 
causality.     Spinoza  distinguished  between 
iEtemitas  and  Duratio.     Kant  drew  here  a 
line  between  the  thing  and  apparitions  from 
it.     Schelling   says,  "it  is  necessary  that 
if  the  infinite  be  the  infinite,  it  must  also  be 
inseparable  from  it  in  the  higher  \5mxy  of 
the  Eternal.    The  whole  universe  is  notluna 
else  but  the  affirmation   with  which  Goa 
affirms  himself.     Take  away  the  whole  or 
its  component  parts,  of  which  the  infinite 
affirmation  and  eternal  uniting  in  one  is  the 
nature  of  the  substance,  or  imagine  it  now 
annihilated  before  any  time  whatsoever,  and 
you  annihilate  the  substance  itself,  as  yoo 
carry  away  the  circumference,  with  this  the 
centre,  and  with  both  the  circle  itself,  if  you 
efface  the  single  points  of  the  first.     If  the 
world  had  ever  begun  to  be,  we  should 
maintain  that  existence  (bein§)  does  not 
proceed  from  the  essence  of  God,  viz.  the 
idea  of  God  must  be  done  away.     For  this 
existence,  that  is  precisely  this  a/7,  follows 
precisely  as  essentially  from  the  idea  of  God 
as  from  the  idea  of  a  triangle,  that  its  angles 
together  are  equal  to  two  right  angles."    If 
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this  reasoning  displeases  Strauss,  as  it  does, 
it  assuredly  could  satisfy  no  one  of  anything 
more  than  Schelling's  personal  presumption. 
Any  attempt  to  class  God  and  the  universe 
under  finite  relations,  any  effort  to  clear  this 
question  by  illustrations  from  the  low 
science  of  quantity,  must  manifest  the  gross- 
est folly  and  be  accompanied  with  failure. 

Our  author  places,  in  opposition  to  this, 
Erigena,  who  states  that  God  and  the  world 
are  not  two  different  subjects,  but  one  and 
the  same.  Every  existence  can  be  regarded 
at  the  same  time  as  eternal  and  created  in 
so  far  as  God  creates  in  everything  himself. 
Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  Erigena 
in  this  and  numerous  other  passages,  which 
clearly  are  Pantheistic.  Schelling  follows 
again : — 


'*  God  and  All  are  quite  e()ual  ideas.  Grod  is 
immediately,  by  virtue  of  his  idea,  the  infinite 
(unlimited)  position  of  himself.  Absolute  All^ 
not  a  different  Being  fi-om  this  self-affirmation, 
but  by  virtue  of  his  essence  the  infinite  affirma- 
tion of  himself,  the  All  is  not  different  from 
Him.  As  every  whde  can  be  considered  some* 
limes  in  the  mutual  connection  of  all  its  parts, 
sometimes  in  its  freedom  and  pure  unity,  but, 
in  fiict,  always  remains  the  same  whole,  so  is 
also  the  nature  of  the  free,  viz.  of  the  creating 
substsnce,  mingled,  being  not  the  casual,  but 
essential  complement,  as  with  the  bodv  the 
shadow.  That  All  equal  to  God  is  not  only  the 
natura  naturata*  but  the  speaking  natttra 
naturmu  ;  not  the  created,  but  the  creating 
itseK  and  revealing  by  infinite  ways.** 

As  for  this  learned  stuff  and  mysticism,  in 
the  first  place,  we  deny  God  and  All  to  be 
either  the  same  or  an  equal  idea.  Schel- 
ling himself  has  overturned  this  idea  in  the 
previous  quotation ;  for  since  he  asserts  the 
affirmation  of  a  man  to  be  distinct  from  a 
man,  the  affirmation  of  God  is  distinct  from 
God.  The  world  is  the  affirmation  of  God, 
therefore  the  world  is  not  God.  For  here 
the  difference  in  degree  makes  no  difference 
in  the  fact.  Who  can  understand  natura 
naturata  and  natura  naturans,  terms  that  in- 
volve in  them  all  the  shiftiness  of  position 
desirable  for  the  neologist,  and  out  of  which 
anything  can  be  made  or  apparently  proved  ? 
Let  us  look  at  them  without  the  dark  me- 
dium in  which  they  are  involved,  in  the 
broad  light  of  common  sense.  A  natured 
nature  and  a  natwing  nature.  The  first  is 
intended  to  convey  the  idea  of  created^  we 
presume,  and  the  latter  of  the  Creator,  The 
terms  would  be  perfectly  intelligible  if  they 
implied  created  nature  and  creating  nature, 
though  this  latter  term  would  look  rather 
atheistic  in  character,  since  nature  does  not 
imply  intelligence,  but  blind  action  of  causes. 
We  have  then  the  assertion,  that  created 


nature  is  creating  nature,  that  is,  that  the 
thing  made,  made  itself.  No  one  can  get 
rid  of  this  absurdity  who  adheres  to  Schel- 
ling's definition,  or  to  Spinoza,  of  whom  he 
was  then  but  the  expositor,  though  won- 
drously  altered  by  royal  favour  in  after 
periods.  This  monstrous  matter- Grod  sys- 
tem crumbles  to  earth  on  the  faintest  blow 
even  from  reason ;  we  shall  soon  deal  with 
it  on  the  ground  of  revdation,  though  rea- 
son alone  is  amply  adequate  to  demolish 
every  one  of  these  aerial  castles.  It  is  to 
Spinoza  that  the  doctrine  of  an  eternal 
world  owes  its  revival ;  its  perpetuity  in 
modem  times  is  the  work  of  Schelling^ 
Schleiermacher  and  others,  and  it  forms  t& 
essential  basis,  as  Strauss  owns,  of  the 
speculative  theology.  Here  also  Fichte 
comes  into  the  field,  and  unluckily  he  had 
designated  it  the  fundamental  error  of  all  false 
metaphysics. 

We  care  little  for  the  deductions  of  this 
science  ;  we  have  always  regarded  Fichte 
as  immensely  overrated;  imd  we  place 
metaphysics  of  that  character  at  just  the 
worth  of  the  deductions  that  are  valuable, 
and  these  we  find  wondrous  few.  Fichte, 
however,  repre;9ents  the  idea  of  creadon 
within  intelligible  limits,  which  neither 
Schelling,  Schleiermacher,  nor  Strauss,  suc- 
ceed in  doing.  He  shows  us  what  he 
means  ;  the  others  have  nofyet'arrived  at  the 
clear  elimination  of  their  sense  of  it,  if  they 
have  any  just  sense  of  it.  His  system 
represents  God  anterior  to,  and  abstracted 
from,  creation.  This  is  the  scriptural  view 
of  the  All-mighty.  Fichte  compares  God 
in  the  production  of  the  world,  to  an  author 
resolved  to  compose  a  book.  The  world  is 
tho  idea  of  God,  in  operation  distinct  from 
God.  Hut  on  the  system  of  the  new  phi- 
losophy, the  world  falls  into  the  progress 
of  completion  in  the  same  maimer  as  in  the 
human  process  of  organic  growth.  In  this 
idea,  however,  they  do  not  affect  to  repre- 
sent God  as  incomplete  (though  they  do 
so),  and  only  with  time  attaining  perfec- 
tion, but  as  from  eternity  ready  and  perfect, 
but  only  thus  because  and  in  so  far  as  he 
has  created  and  creates  from  eternity.  His 
eternal  entrance  into  himself,  his  condition- 
ate  '^bedings"  by  his  eternal  outpouring 
from  himself.  This  idea  is  clearly  intended 
to  supersede  that  of  the  Church,  of  a  begin- 
ning to  all  that  is.  It  carries  on  the  idea  of 
creation  into  conservation  only  from  ever- 
lasting ;  and  of  course  it  must  be  thrown 
out  by  every  candid  inquirer,  first,  from  its 
want  of  intelligibility ;  next  from  its  absurd- 
ity, when  it  is  intelligible ;  thirdly^  from 
its  contradiction  to  universal  notions  of  God ; 
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and,  lastly,  by  the  believer  from  its  total  op* 
position  to  revealed  truth,  which  constantly 
speaks  of  the  creation  of  matter  by  God,  and 
of  the  generation  of  all  existing  things  from 
the  pure  will  of  a  great  First  Cause,  wholly 
independent  of  them,  and  only  generating 
them  to  increase  the  revelation  of  Himself^ 
and  to  sublime  nature  under  All-mighty  in- 
fluences. 

The  next  head  we  have  to  coBBider  coa- 
sists  of  what  our  author  terms  PsoDircTioifs 

OF  THIS  DnriNE  CrKATIVE  ACTIVITT,  PRINCIPAL 

Creaturbs,  and  their  FRiMiTrvE  Conditions. 
Among  these,  at  Chap*  49,  he  begins  with 
^'  The  Angels."  After  a  statement  that  the 
Church,  from  Col.  i.  16,  inferred  the  crea- 
tion  of  angels  by  the  Son,  and  referring  to 
the  words  in  the  Apostle's  Creed,  ^  Maker  of 
heaven  and  earth,"  and  slily  insinuating  that 
this  not  being  deemed  sufficiently  explicit, 
the  words  were  added  to  the  Nicene,  ''  and  of 
all  things  visible  and  invisible,"  he  proceeds 
to  investigate  the  varied  offices  of  angelic 
ministration.  In  this  he  shows  a  wide  and 
extended  acquaintance  with  Scripture,  and 
little  could  be  added  to  his  description.  It  is 
only  unfair  where  the  book  of  Tobit  is  intro- 
duced, as  an  equal  exponent  of  the  system 
with  the  canonical  books.  This  suited  how- 
ever his  purpose,  because  if  he  could  with  a 
'strong  system  involve  some  weaker  princi- 
ples, and  then  attack  through  them  the  strong, 
the  effect  at  the  onset  would  appear  the 
mightier,  and  lead  many  unskiUed  persons  to 
imagine  that  all  was  equally  weakened  in  its 
8(4id  strength. 

The  instance  from  Tob.  xii.  19,  marks, 
however,  the  wisdom  of  the  Church  in  her 
rejection  of  that  book ;  for  the  angel  is  there 
represented  as  affirming  that  he  had  eaten 
only  in  appearance.  This  equivocation,  this 
hypocritical  semblance  of  action,  which  ne- 
gatives the  whole  conduct  of  angels  in  other 
portions  of  Scripture,  amply  demonstrates  by 
the  circumstance  the  apocryphal  character  of 
the  book.  Equally  erroneous  is  the  passage 
in  Tob.  xii.  15,  on  which  the  Church  of 
Rome,  whose  strength  is  in  the  Apocrypha, 
places  much  weight,  and  also  justifies  pray- 
en  for  the  dead  fix>m  2  Mace.  xii.  44.  In 
the  above-quoted  passage  from  Tobit,  the 
seven  chief  angels  are  represented  as  having 
assigned  to  them  the  service  of  cairying  be- 
fore God  the  prayers  of  the  pious.  The  next 
point  stated  is,  that  the  angels  are  not  sexual, 
cm  the  authority  of  Matt.  xxii.  30 ;  though  an 
attempt  is  made  to  discredit  the  words  of 
Jesus,  by  the  collation  of  6en.  vi.  2,  and  1 
Cor.  xi.  10.  But  in  the  first  passage,  the 
commentators,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of 
the    rabbinical,  have  always    referred    the 


irn^Mn-*9a  to  the  Ime  of  Seth ;'  and  the  •ry*^^t 
is  of  very  dubitable  signification  in  the  second. 
An  attempt  is  next  made,  similar  to  the  art- 
ful efibits  in  the  Leben  Jesu,  to  insinuate  the 
notion  that  the  idea  and  office  of  angel  has 
been  gradually  spiritualizing  to  its  present 
perfection ;  but  let  any  one  read  the  instance 
of  the  angel  who  appeared  to  Manoah,  and 
rose  unhurt  amid  the  altar  flame,  and  then 
say  whether  modem  refinement  of  images 
has  produced  the  present  angelic  conceptions. 
Calvin's  sceptical  notions  on  this  subject, 
who  was,  after  all,  a  religious  romancer  more 
than  a  divme,  are  of  course  used  to  throw 
general  discredit  on  the  angelic  system.  A 
hope  is  then  expressed  that  the  angel  idea 
will  vanish  with  time,  under  which  (though 
we  are  ignorant  of  these  changes  save  in 
Schleiermacher's  wild  brain,  and  a  few  others) 
it  has  now  become  totally  distinct  from  the 
primary  notion.  To  us  it  only  appears  that 
the  question  has  been  freed  fit>m  the  imagin- 
ative process  of  man  under  the  Bomish 
Church,  and  confined  to  the  strict  statements 
of  the  Bible ;  which  fact  rather  shows  the 
value  attached  to  the  idea,  and  the  anxiety  to 
possess  it  pure  and  undefiled.  We  think 
our  author  in  the  next  statement  has  done 
good  in  declaring  that  there  is  no  proof  that 
meteors,  lightning,  thunder,  earthquake,  or 
accidents  of  human  life,  are  to  be  ascribed  to 
their  agency.  The  idea  is,  however,  derived 
from  their  past  agency,  in  which  these  beings 
have  been  tnus  occupied  on  special  occasions ; 
but  we  are  certainly  not  authoriased  in  view- 
ing them  now  as  the  immediate  agents  of 
these  c^rations  of  God,  although  tile  idea  is 
harmless.  Next,  however,  follows  the  rela^ 
tion  of  angels  to  God,  where  our  author  flat- 
ters himself  that  the  system  of  Copernicus 
destroys  the  assigned  locality  of  angeb  by 
the  throne  of  God^  ^^  since  the  sky  is  no 
more  a  stratum,  either  above  or  round  the 
earth,  which  formed  the  limits  between  the 
sensual  and  transcendental  worid,  since,  by 
virtue  of  the  immense  extension  <k  the  first, 
the  latter  roust  be  looked  for  beyond,  but  in 
the  first,  consequently,  God  even  cannot  be 
otherwise  above  the  stars  than  in  and  upon 
them."  A  magnificent  passage  fimn  Daniel 
will  soon  settle  that  question  of  a  local  D^ty^ 
of  which  all  this  is  the  obvious  inference : 

''I  beheld  till  the  thrones  were  cas^ down,  and 
the  Ancient  of  Days  did  sit,  whos^  garment  was 
white  as  the  snow,  and  the  hair  of  his  head  like 
the  pure  wool  His  throne  wa»^e  the  fiery  flame, 
and  his  wheels  as  buroii^  ^'  A  fiery  stream 
issued  snd  came  forth  /torn  before  him ;  thou- 
sand thousands  admicii^tered  unto  him^  and  my- 
riads of  myriads  stood  before  him :  the  judgment 
was  set,  and  tlie  books  were  opened."— Dan. 
VII.  9, 10, 
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Now  who  sees  in  this  a  local  DWimty, 
who  sees  in  it  a  material  God  1    Earthly  do- 
minion had  passed  and  the  Ancient  of  Days  did 
sit,  a  figure  descriptive  of  God's  Magesty — 
His  robe  of  snow  of  the  purity  of  God — the 
hair,  like  the  Saviour's  in  the  transfiguration, 
flooded    with    light — one    clear    unspotted 
brightness  ck^hed  with  light  his  created  agent 
as  a  garment — ^the  throne  of  fiery  flame  mark* 
jpg  tne  pure  spirituality  of  the  throne-filler — 
one  enthroned  on  that  which  is  death  to  ma- 
terial things — the  throne  not  stationary,  but 
with  wheels,  marking  his  ubiquity  and  that 
the  seat  oi  his  dominion  is  everjrwhere — 
matter  annihilated  before  h'ls  presence,  count- 
ksB  spirits  ministering  around  him,  and  my- 
riads of  myriads  of  men  awaiting  final  doom ; 
-—does  anything  in  this  invalidate  the  Co- 
pemican  system  1    Again,  the  description  of 
the  Christ  ascending  to  Heaven :  '^  He  that 
descended  is  the  same  that  ascended,  that  he 
might  fill  all  things" — Ephesians  iv.  10. 
Is  space,  after  all,  requisite  ibr  the  develop- 
ment of  God  1    Is  he  not  developed  in  mini- 
mis ut  in  maximis  1    As  mighty  in  the  small- 
est  of  the  infusoria  as  in  the  mammoth  1 
CkHild  he  not,  as  was  declared  by  an  eccen- 
tric preacher  in  reply  to  the  question  of 
where  Hell  was,  crowd  the  souls  of  the  doom- 
ed into  a  nutshell  1     Does  immateriality  re- 
quire space  1    Strauss  fiiils  in  even  his  own 
weak  mortal  philosophy,  when  he  thus  at- 
tempts to  argue  and  bring  space  into  such  a 
question  as  this.    As  for  Schleiermacher  we 
look  on  this  man  as  the  pregnant  source 
through  his  beautiful  style  <»  the  rankest  he- 
resy on  this  subject  and  the  eternity  of  mat- 
t».    The  Copemican  system  negatives  noth- 
ing connected  with  angelic  ministrations,  it 
only  adds  to  the  belief  in  ascending  nature  as 
natural  history  points  to  descending  grada- 
tions.    The  very  laws  of  beat,  the  very 
proidmity  of  planets  to  the  sun,  or  their  mo- 
tion in    the  chill  stilliness  of  the  distant 
Herschel,   indicate   existence  varying  from 
mortal, — ^beings  capable,  like  the  angel  be- 
£>re  Manoah,  of  soaring  amid  flame,  or,  from 
their  |wculiar  constitution,   enduring  equal 
extremities  of  cold.     The  theory,  then,  of 
links  in  creation  firom  man  down  to  the  zoo- 
piiyte,  and  upwai^  from  him  to  the  great 
cumuhtive  point  of  life,  so  &r  from  being 
shattered  bv  modem  science,  rises  in  tenfold 
power;  ana  ^lows  that,  what  could  not  have 
been  anticipated  at  the  time  (rfits  revelation 
by  any  of  the  soim  of  earth,  the  angel  state, 
is  home  out  by  all  existing  probabilities  (com 
analogical  examination. 

We  pass  to  the  second  cl^ssof  the  pioduc- 
tioQs  of  the  divine  creative  activity^men. 
Chap.  50.    «  The  first  Created  Pwr.*'    Few 


are  the  subjects  on  which  we  could  have  met 
our  author  with  deeper  disgust,  mingled  with 
contempt  for  his  reasoning,  than  on  that 
which  constitutes  the  present  chapter.    He 
first  attacks  the  name  of  Adam,  deriving  it 
firom  Adamah,  earth,  considering  this  deriva- 
tion a  mythoe.    If  such  be  the  derivation  of 
Adam,  what  is  there  rovthical  in  it  1    Is  man 
not  earth  1    Are  not  nis  very  bones  calxt 
Could  a  more  appropriate  appellation  than 
8-iN  be  given  to  him  and  Eve  %    We  are  not 
bound  to  show  that  this  is  the  derivation  of 
the  name  which  is  applied  to  both  him  and 
Eve,  but  as  the  Bible  asserts  that  man  was 
made  of  the  earth,  we  might  reasonably  ex- 
pect to  find  in  him  the  elements  of  his  worid. 
And  is  this  realized  by  facts  or  the  contraiy  1 
Are  any  of  the  race  different  ^  do  they  not  all 
demonstrate  that  they  are  dost  1  and  do  thej 
not  daily  return  to  dust  ?    The  formation  of 
Eve  is  next  stated  as  a  destruction  of  former 
organism,  being  formed  out  of  the  man.   Hat 
not  this  principle  been  amply  borne  out  by 
the  creative  operaticms  since  her  fonnation  1 
Look  at  the  great  law  of  organism  whoever 
apparent ;  does  it  not  pass  invariably,  when 
removed  from  one  body,  to  the  sustentation 
or  form  of  another  1      The  very  human 
mould  from  which  we  reap  our  daily  breads 
is  only  man's  substance  dinerentiy  modified. 
The  destruction  of  life  for  the  sustentation  of 
life  is  a  clear  principle  in  the  inscrutable 
agency  of  God ;  but  here  the  life  of  Adam 
was  not  sacrificed.    He  could  not  have  child- 
ren by  what  was  alien  to  himself;  a  portion 
of  his  own  nature  was  adapted  for  that  cbject^ 
and  the  fact  of  Eve  being  thus  akin,  leads  to 
the  itfectionate  words,  ^^  This  is  now  bone  of 
my  bone,  and  flesh  of  my  fledi  \  she  shall  be 
called  woman  (IsAo),  because  she  was  taken 
out  of  man  (/«A)."    The  argument  to  be 
drawn  from  this  early  similarity  of  substance 
— this  oneness  of  nature — for  the  affectionate 
intercourse  of  the  sexes  for  ever,  is  as  grand, 
as  its  effect  has  been  permanent,  in  the  holy 
connubial    tie.      The  unwearying    sophist 
whom  we  are  reviewing  next  tries  to  nega- 
j  tive  the  derivation  of  all  men  from  a  single 
{ pair.    The  races  of  earth  are  feebly  attempt- 
ed to  be  shown  distinct  in  organism,  and  any 
such  isicU  as  the  presring  of  i^e  child's  head 
into  a  peculiar  development,  from   which 
diversity  (^strain  might  be  argued  in  remote 
ages,  or  the  positive  mfluence  of  diet  and  cli- 
mate; anything  so  positive,  for  example,  as 
a  colony  of  Black  Jews ;  dl  these  things  are 
carefully  kept  in  oblivion,  and  the  universal 
tradition  of  all  from  one  pair  equally  unheed* 
ed.     Kant  asserted  that  the  difference  of  the 
negro  from  the  rest  of  the  world  arose  from 
*  the  germ  in  the  original  negro  race.    How- 
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ever  abflurd  Kaat  ib|j|^  be  in  his  gennsof 
meiif  we  shall  Boon  see  that  Strauss  is  absurder 
still  in  his  genns  of  earth.  The  next  point 
urged  is,  tl»t  the  different  races  in  varied 
and  distant  parts  of  earth  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  a  common  origin. 

We  think  it  may  be  shown,  without  much 
difficulty,  that  ancient  ship-building  and  navi- 
gation were  in  a  far  more  advanced  state  at 
an  early  period  of  the  world,  than  either 
Strauss  or  any  of  hia  school  appear  to  ima- 
^e.  Independent  of  which  question,  Behr- 
ing^s  Straits  suggest  no  very  formidable  diffi- 
culties to  the  peopling  of  America,  especially 
if  the  theory,  which  appears  borne  out  by  the 
fossil  remains,  of  a  change  of  climate  be  true, 
in  which  case  the  northern  regions  possessed 
sufficient  heat  to  enable  the  tropical  animals 
to  subsist  there.  But  let  us  look  at  our  au- 
thor's theory,  which  ought  to  be  simple  and 
dear,  and  unincumbered  with  any  of  these 
difficulties,  otherwise  we  gain  no  advantage 
from  its  adoption.  It  is  to  our  utter  astoniab* 
ment  the  Auiochthonic. 


"  *  Grod  has  not  created  man  as  such  a  one,  or 
quatenus  infinitusestfSedquatenus  perelementa 
nascen tis  telluris  explicatur. '  This  is  the  opinion 
which  lays  at  the  basis  of  the  old  traditions  of 
Autochthon,  which  was  devised  by  the  Greek 
and  Roman  philosophers,  and  was  opposed  by 
the  Fathers  of  the  Chucch  with  the  greatest 
violence,  but  it  became  the  unanimous  doctrine 
of  natural  history  and  philosophy.    Thus  all  or- 
ganic beings  are  originally  produced  by  the  un- 
organic  matter.    As  to  our  planet,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  has  acquired  its  actual  state  only 
fay  de^ees,  that  it  was  in  the  ori^oal  (primi- 
tive) time  iminhahitable  by  oigamc  beings,  and 
that  all  those  (organic  beings)  originated  by  de- 
grees, without  having  parents,  consequently  by 
an  heterogeneous  production.    To  judge  after 
this  and  other  facts,  our  planet  possessed,  in 
those  times,  an  abundant  productive  power, 
which,  though  now  limited  m  the  extent  of  its 
expressions,  continaes  to  act  to  the  conservinj^ 
of  the  crsatedt  executing  (mediating)  the  conti- 
nuance of  more  important  wganic  forms  only  by 
propagation.    It  was  principally  the  liquid  ele- 
ment^ but  not  such  as  it  is  now,  but  mixed  with 
the  vital  germs  which  it  has  now  separated  from 
itself,  which  under  the  influence  of  a  milder 
temperature  of  the  original  time  has  put  forth 
from  itself  ipidually  at  first  the  germs  of  the 
lower  organisms,  then  .the  higher,  and  lastly, 
after  a  longer  preparation  of  mixtures  and  divi> 
also  the  germ  of  the  human  organism. 


the  sterility  of  its  age,  and  the  actual  natural 
history  a^ees  with  him.     Schelling  has  ob- 
served, with  still  more  sagacity,  that  the  unor« 
ganic  matter  which  now  lies  before  us,  and 
whose  impotence  of  productive  organism  forms 
the  objection,  is  no  longer  joined  with  the  same, 
out  of  which  we  affirm  human  beings  to  have 
come  forth  oriffinally,  for  it  is  rather  that  part  of 
the  earth  whidi  cannot  become  animal  or  plant, 
or  metamorphose  itself  to  the  pdnt  where  it 
turned  organic    Thus  it  is  the  residue  of  the 
organic  metamorphoses.     However,  it  is  not 
even  true  that  this  production  of  organism  does 
not  occur.    Reimarus  saw  well  what  a  powerful 
support  the  theory  has  in  the  generatio  equivoea 
of  some  of  the  lowest  animals,  which  became 
probable  from  the  diKoveries  of  Bufibn,  Need- 
ham,  &c.    Consequently  he  denied  entirely  the 
possibility  of  such  a  production  of  liviiiff  beings, 
which  argument  is  now  no  more  feasible  after 
so  many  experiments  and  observations,  done 
with  great  care.    But  it  is  incontestable  that  it 
eontinues  to  form  living  beings,  partly  of  unoi^ 
game  and  partly  of  quite  heterogeneous  oi;g[anic 
matter*  under  certain  circumstances,  as  the  infu- 
soria, the  entozoa,  in  the  animal  body.    How- 
ever, they  will  not  accept  any  conclusion  from 
this  small  and  low  organism,  upon  the  highest, 
the  human.    But  worms  twenty  feet  long  are 
not  small  animals,  nor  is  the  structure  of  the 
intestinal  worms  in  general,  and  the  infusoria, 
so  artless  (simple),  when  the  one  is  anatomjged 
by  Brewer,  and  the  other  by  Ehreoberg.    The 
first  lay,  partly  eggs,  partly  produce  living  young 
ones,  ana  though  the  first  exemplars  could  only 
have  formed  themselves  in  each  single  animal 
by  generatio  eequivoca,  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  we  affirm  did  man.    He  appeared  at 
first  on  earth  through  a  heterogeneous  produ6- 
tion,  upon  which  he  now  propaeates  himself  by 
a  sexual  one.    The  immense  difierence  whion 
still  remains  between  these  animals  and  the 
higher  organisms  is  by  no  means  fpreater  than 
the  difference  of  the  relation  in  which  these  in- 
sects have  been  produced  formerly,  from  those  in 
which  now  only  the  former  come  forth,    llie 
heterogeneous  production  is  the  disappearing 
after  trenibling  (nachzitem)  of  a  movement  to 
the  violent  b^innings  of  which  all  oij^panic  life 
owes  its  commencement.    But  supposing  man 
could  have  been  produced  in  sucn  a  manner, 
how  would  he  have  been  able  to  conserve  him- 
self, who  without  doubt  did  not  appear  as  a  full 
grown  one  ?    Shall  we  remove  this  objection  by 
supposing,  like  Epicurus,  milk  to  the  earth  1  or 
like  Oken  imagine  the  first  men  cominff  out  of 
their  germ  case  (Keimh&lle)  in  which  mey  de- 
velop^ themselves  in  the  original  sea,  at  first 
as  two  years'  old  children,  when  they  became 
capable  to  seek  their  food  ?    Let  us  rather  con- 


WOTS,  aiso  me  germ  oi  toe  uuman  organism,  f^  ^ere,  as  we  have  done  in  the  doctrineof  the 
The  objection  against  this  theory  is  easy.  Why  j^j^al  cieation,  the  insufficiency  of  our  concep- 
does  not  such  production  continue  ?    If  nature,   ^^^  y^^  j^j  ^\^^  np  owre  sttiotly  the  neo4 

sity  of  thinking  with  Lucretius — 


If 


observed  Reimarus,  could  effect  it  once,  we 
should  even  now  see  formations  here  and  there 
in  the  fat  slime  bv  the  heat  of  the  sun,  half  or 
entirely  formed,  shaped  or  unshaped,  known  or 
unknown,  ancient  or  modem.  Lucretius,  speak- 
ing about  the  different  periods  of  the  earth,  has 
already  observed  that  we  cannot  come  to  any 
conclusion  about  the  youth  of  the  departing  from 


sity 

*  Nam  neque  de  cobIo  cecidisse  animalia  possimt  ;* 

and  that  the  origin  of  man  can  only  be  in  the 
above-mentioned  manner.  If  we  thus  suppose 
the  origin  of  man,  namely,  as  a  natural  process, 
(he  production  of  certain  physical  conditions,  I 
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do  not  see  why  these  eonditioiis  (a  certain  mix- 
ture of  matters  under  certain  relations  of  tempe- 
rature, electricity,  galvanism,  &c.)  should  only 
happen  once,  and  in  one  point  of  the  globe,  or 
on^  have  produced  one  human  couple.  I  think 
ratner  if  such  germs  formed  themselves  once, 
they  must,  without  doubt,  to  speak  with  Oken, 
have  come  forth  in  thousands.  Aa  a  production 
of  nature,  man  must  have  been  produced  under 
the  type  of  nature,  namely,  in  a  multiplicity  of 
instances,  or  in  a  number  of  germs,  the  least  of 
which  atuiin  the  aim  of  their  creation,  by  which 
alone  can  be  explained  the  prevention  of  de- 
struction by  accidents,  and  partly  the  population 
of  the  world  by  the  different  races.'' 

Monboddo'fl  ape  did  not  reach  this.  His 
theory  is  far  more  reasonable,  because  he  gets 
up  to  Strauss  by  a  series  of  developments ;  but 
Strauss  spurns  all  this,  and  generates  his 
grass-hopper,  Autochthon,  on  the  instant. 
Absurdity  has,  however,  this  advantage,  that 
it  teaches  us  to  appreciate  truth.  Let  us  go 
down  with  the  entire  argument.  First,  the 
theory  is,  that  this  creation  is  not  on  God's 
part,  '^  quatenus  infinitus,  sed  quatenus  per 
elementa  nascentis  telluris  ezplicatur."  How 
does  this  realize  the  absolute  deed  from  the 
absolute,  if  it  be  mediate  creativeness  1  Their 
own  weapons  pierce  the  neologists.  What 
natural  history  or  philosophy,  saving  that  of 
Hegel  and  Strauss,  favours  heterogeneous  pro- 
duction! Where  is  the  tradition  of  early 
creation  of  this  character  1  Where  is  the 
proof  of  any  such  vis  vitalis  as  is  here  ascribed 
to  the  earth  1  In  what  crucible  were  all  or- 
ganisms revolving  ere  they  attained  muscular 
formation  1  Reimarus  is  unanswerable.  If 
it  was  done,  why  should  it  never  be  repeated  1 
The  argument  of  Lucretius  on  the  sterility  of 
earth  now  rests  on  nothing  but  his  baseless 
assertion.  Ovid,  in  all  his  metamorphoses, 
never  represents  man  as  distinct  from  man  in 
production,  although  in  the  mjrth  of  Deucalion 
and  Pyrrha  the  stones  become  men — ^but 
how  1  By  human  agency  under  a  divine 
law.  A  very  different  case  to  the  one  before 
us ;  and  furtiier,  the  intention  of  Ovid  to  in- 
dicate man's  earthly  formation  is  perfectly 
apparent  But  it  is  asserted,  certainly  some- 
what hesitatingly,  with  all  the  misgiving  of 
an  indefensible  position,  that  this  production 
of  oiganism  does  happen.  The  generatio 
aquivoca  is  appealed  to,  which  is  certainly 
very  equivocal  proof.  There  is  nothing  in 
this  but  a  terin---there  ft  no  spontaneous  ge- 
neraticm.  The  infusoria  and  entozoa  are  ap- 
pealed to  as  prooft.  Now  these  infinitesi- 
mals, infusoria,  according  to  Spallanzani, 
fill  the  air  with  their  germs  or  eggs,  so 
that  we  swallow  them,  and  imbibe  them 
possibly  at  every  inhalation.  La  Marie 
considered  the  infusoria  as  having  no  voli- 


tion, as  taking  their  foOd  by  absorption  like 
plants,  as  being  without  any  mouth  or  inter- 
nal organ,  in  a  word,  as  gelatinous  masses, 
whose  motions  are  determined  not  by  their 
will,  but  by  the  action  of  the  medium  in 
which  they  move.  Headless,  eyeless,  organ- 
less,  nerveless,  just  the  sort  of  insect  required 
to  make  out  his  own  theory  and  that  of  Strauss. 
But  the  pious  and  deeply  sagacious  Ehreor 
berg,  who  devoted  ten  years  of  his  life  to 
their  investigation,  found  these  insects  ex- 
tending their  habitat  to  50  degrees  of  longi- 
tude and  14  degrees  of  latitude,  at  Dongola, 
in  Africa,  the  Altai  mountains  in  Asia,  on 
Mount  Sinai,  in  the  Oasis  of  Ammcm,  and  at 
the  bottom  of  Siberian  mines,  in  spots  entirely 
destitute  of  light. 

These  insects  possess  a  more  complicated 
construction  than  other  animals,  therefore 
they  cannot  be  the  first  link.  They  dwell 
in  the  blood  and  urine,  in  the  tartar  of  tbe 
teetii,  in  vinegar,  paste,  sand,  &c.  Their 
minuteness  is  such  that  some  are  not  l-2000th 
part  of  a  line  in  breadth,  and  yet  they  have 
organs,  a  mouth,  and  several  stomachs.  The 
impresdon  made  upon  the  mind  of  Ehren- 
berg  by  this  study,  has  been  deeply  condu- 
cive to  the  piety  as  well  as  learning  of  that 
philosopher.  The  type  then  of  these  is  not 
simple  enough  for  the  eariiest  formation,  nei- 
ther do  they  generate  apparentiy  different 
from  other  aniinals. 

The  entozoa  are  next  quoted,  and  it  shows 
how  singularly  different  things  affect  differ- 
ent men.  These  are  quoted  by  one  of  our 
most  enlightened  philosc^herB,  and  the  au- 
thor of  a  Bridgewater  Treatise,  as  fearfol  re- 
miniscences cl  a  fall.  Bat  it  is  of.  ooune 
presumed  by  Strauss,  that  as  the  habitat  of 
these  is  man,  that  here  he  has  his  strongbold 
of  spontaneous  generation,  since  they  are  all 
generated  in  human  matter.  But  these  ani- 
mals are  doubtless  generated  from  our  food, 
which,  wanned  by  the  heat  of  the  intestines, 
produces,  from  almost  imperceptible  eggs, 
even  the  giant  tape-worm.  Why  are  not 
these  found  in  other  animals  1  Why  do  they 
lodge  in  man  1  Simply  because  they  vary 
as  the  food  varies.  The  other  animals  do 
not  take  man's  aliment,  do  not  inhale  our  va- 
rious drinks ;  wine  and  porter  are  unknown 
to  them,  and  ccmsequently  man  has  these  pe- 
culiar organizations  fix>m  his  peculiar  diet. 
These  two  points  thus  disposed  of,  we  will 
heighten  the  argument  for  Strauss,  by  adduc- 
ing the  polypes.  Now  when  a  part  of  these 
animals  is  cut  off,  it  instanUy  fcHins  another, 
and  as  complete  an  animal  as  the  one  from 
which  it  has  been  severed.  Will  this  serve 
the  argument  of  Strauss,  since  it  has  a  greater 
air  of  probability  than  any  of  his  own  1    Not 
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a  whit,  though  tiie  heit  illustration  of  the  ar- 
gument, for  it  is  a  faculty  with  which  God 
has  endowed  the  polype.  The  illustrations 
fail,  even  supposing  that  we  deigned  to  place 
the  question  of  the  nohlest  animal  on  a  pari- 
passu  process  with  the  meanest.  But  the  en- 
tozoa,  according  to  Strauss,  are  both  ovipa- 
rous and  viviparous.  We  doubt  this  latter 
fact,  still  we  will  let  it  remain,  for  an  aigu- 
ment,  undisputed. 

The  first  exemplars,  he  says,  could  only 
have  formed  themselves  in  each  living  animal 
by  generaiio  tsquivoca  ;  and  precisely  in  the 
same  manner,  we  affirm,  did  man  appear 
upon  the  earth  through  a  heterogeneous  pro- 
duction, which  is  now  continued  by  a  sexual. 
But  here  the  generatio  aquivoca  is  not  es- 
tablished, and  therefore  man  cannot  be  said 
to  be  generated  by  that  of  which  the  author 
can  furnish  no  type.  But  where  is  the  proof 
that  the  immense  difference  between  the  en- 
tozoa  and  man  equals,  which  it  must,  to 
make  this  argument  perfect,  that  between  the 
ancient  and  modem  relations  of  the  earth  1 
Why  should  such  magical  powers  be  attrib- 
utea  to  the  Nachzitem,  as  to  throw  out  at 
once,  without  miraculous  agency,  the  pexfect 
species  of  men  1  Having  thus  indifferently 
generated  the  human  race,  we  regret  to  say, 
that  Strauss  is  as  bad  a  nurse  as  parent.  He 
has  now  to  feed  his  child.  Epicurus  had 
suggested  milk  from  the  earth,  a  creation  of 
cow  trees  or  something  similar  we  suppose, 
to  support  his  spontaneous  creation.  (How 
wisely  is  all  creation  placed,  not  coeval  with 
but  anterior  to  man !)  No  that  will  not  do, 
and  Oken  helps  him  out  by  a  desperate 
plunge,  supposixig  a  two-year-old  birth,  (while 
about  it,  why  did  be  not  say  twenty) ;  and  at 
this  period  tne  children  are  to  sustain  them- 
selves and  go  on  to  manhood.  Poor  things  1 
How  much  did  they  grow  in  the  first  year  1 
How  much  in  the  second  1  When  did  they 
begin  to  run  1  How  much  cold  met  in  theml 
How  much  heati  How  much  moisture  1 
Did  the  elements  beg  of  each  other  loans  to 

Generate  certain  parts  ?  How  was  the  earth  1 
baking  all  over.  Poor  children!  Strauss 
&irly  gives  up  the  battle  here: — "Let  us 
rather  confess,  as  we  have  done  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Eternal  Creation,  the  insufficiency 
of  our  conceptions.''  Yes,  but  this  confes- 
sion comes  somewhat  late  in  the  day.  Be- 
fore a  man  touches  these  solemn  realities,  he 
is  bound  to  exhibit  a  scheme  as  perfect  as 
that  he  seeks  to  displace ;  before  he  unsettles 
a  hope  of  futurity,  he  must  give,  as  Hume 
was  required  to  fiirnish  to  his  aged  nK)ther, 
some  equivalent  for  that  which  he  removes. 
We  must  get  a  certainty  of  being  right,  and 
not  be  taken  up  to  a  stage  of  the  journey,  and 


then  tdd  that  our  guide  is  useless.  An  "  et- 
prit  fort"  must  be  fort  throu^out.  He 
ought  to  have  no  wealmess,  who,  like  Spi- 
noza and  Strauss,  can  man  his  heart  and  say, 
that  he  not  only  imagines  but  understands 
the  etemitv  of  the  Godhead. 

The  sel^sufficiency  of  these  men  is  appar* 
ent  at  every  line.  Having  thus,  we  repeat, 
proved  an  extremely  indifferent  parent  to 
man,  a  still  worse  nurse,  let  us  look  at  his  uni- 
versal relations  in  both  capacities.  Man, 
then,  is  the  product  of  these  physical  condi- 
tions, and  Strauss  does  not  see  why  these  con- 
ditions (a  certain  mixture  of  matter  under 
some  reiati<xi  of  temperature,  electricity, 
&;c.),  should  only  happen  once,  and  only  pro- 
duce one  couple.  He  believes  that  the 
germs  developed  themselves  in  thousands^ 
and  this  he  considers  solves  the  question  of 
the  different  races.  Indeed,  but  we  ought  to 
have  at  least  been  told  how  much  of  them 
will  make  an  European,  how  much  an  Afri- 
can, and  how  much  a  Malay.  What  a  pic- 
ture, the  earth  covered  witn  this  two-year* 
old  assemblage !  How  did  they  get  to  talk  % 
Did  galvanism  teach  them  1  Did  a  series  of 
electrical  shocks  bring  out  a  language  1 
Again,  how  were  they  all  preserved  in  this 
state,  if  Strauss  feels  this  difficulty  of  conserv- 
ing one  couple  for  the  propagation  of  the 
species  1  For  the  present  we  close  our  la- 
bours with  this  author,  but  we  have  not  done 
with  him.  His  book  reached  us  late  from 
Germany.  It  is  not  easy  to  apprehend  such 
a  book  even  in  our  language,  far  less  in  €rer- 
man,  which  grows  daily  more  unintelligible 
and  involved  in  its  reascming  processes.  We 
understand  that  Strauss  is  fast  sinking  in  esti- 
mation, even  amid  his  brother  esprita  forts. 
The  spirit  of  the  esprita  foibles  of  a  nation's 
common  sense,  he  has  experienced,  in  nearly 
the  rising  of  an  entire  city  to  prevent  his 
taking  a  chair  he  would  have  desecrated  with 
his  present  opinions,  though  with  just  culti- 
vation his  powers  might  have  advantaged 
himself  and  benefited  others.  He  has  at 
least  unwittingly  done  the  world  one  kind- 
ness by  developing  himself  so  completely  in 
the  present  production,  that  no  one  can  hesi- 
tate in  pronouncing  a  verdict  upon  him.  An 
literary^men  we  do  not  covet  restrictions  on 
the  press,  but  if  ever  a  work  deserved  the 
suppression  by  the  censor  or  custos  morum, 
this  does  unquestionably.  Fortunately,  from 
the  recondite  nature  of  the  topics,  it  will  only 
circulate  among  those  who  can  test  the  in- 
formation it  ccmtains,  and  appreciate  it  at  its 
value,  which,  if  we  were  called  on  for 
an  estimate,  we  should  not  place  very 
high. 
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Art.  Vin. — France  and  Europe. — Revue 

de  Paris. 

An  article  has  just  appeared  in  the  Revue  de 
Paruy  a  French  periodical,  which,  when  M. 
Thiers  was  in  power,  had  the  reputation  of 
being  his  immediate  organ  on  the  Eastern 

2ue8tion,  and  on  the  position  in  which 
^rance  would  probably  be  placed  by  the  ac- 
cession to  power  of  the  Conservatives  in 
England.    The  Revue  says : 

•*  A  year  ago  England  voluntarily  isolated  her- 
self from  France,  and,  in  concert  with  Russia, 
induced  Austria  and  Prussia  to  enter  into  an  al- 
liance, from  which  France  was  excluded.  The 
fdliance  once  formed,  the  oontracting  parties 
lost  no  time  in  proceeding  to  actioni  without  the 
concurrence  of  this  country.  The  coasts  of 
Syria  were  invaded;  Beyrout  was  bombarded, 
and  the  &11  of  St  Jean  d'Acre,  which  was  ill- 
defended,  was  obtained  partly  by  treason.  Ibra- 
him was  compelled  to  evacuate  Svria ;  the  pow- 
ers dictated  laws  to  the  Sultan,  whom  they  pro- 
tected, and  to  the  Viceroy  whom  they  oppress- 
ed; and  announced  the  conditions  on  which 
they  would  permit  Mehemet  AU  to  retain  Egypt. 
Ail  this  was  done,  and  in  a  few  months  the  af- 
&ir  was  about  to  be  consummated  without 
France.  What  a  triumph!  But  to  these  events, 
which  took  place  as  bv  enchantment,  succeeded 
a  state  of  dissatisfaction,  attended  with  symp- 
toms of  revolt  in  the  whole  of  the  East.  The 
people  rose,  and  the  cause  of  their  rising  is 
easily  explained.  Before  the  treaty  of  July  15, 
there  were  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  the  East 
two  things,  which  represented  the  destiny  of 
Islamism ;  they  thought  that  the  descendants  of 
the  Osmanliea  were  still  strong  enough  to  de- 
fend the  usual  independence  of  the  empire ;  but 
this  illusion  ceased  to  exist,  when  they  saw  the 
cabinets  of  Europe  declaring  themselves  the 
guardians  of  the  young  Sultan,  and  ruling  over 
the  inheritance  of  Mahmond.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  man  whom  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
they  had  regarded  as  a  hero>  as  a  sort  of  re- 
fleneratorof  religion,  set  up  by  the  prophet, 
bent  beneath  the  imperial  mandates  of  an  Eng- 
lish commodore,  and  the  power  of  Mehemet 
Ali  passed  away  as  a  dream.  Thus,  neither  at 
Constantinople  nor  at  Alexandria  has  Islamism 
a  representative,  who  can  inspire  confidence  and 
respect  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  When  the 
East  has  no  great  man  in  whom  it  can  trust, 
and  on  whom  it  can  place  its  hopes,  it  neces- 
sarily becomes  restless  and  agitated.  In  our 
western  part  of  the  globe,  the  regular  flow  d* 
institutions  and  laws  supplies  the  absence  of 
those  f^reat  individuals,  wno  are  sent  by  God 
from  time  to  time  for  the  government  of  man- 
kind;  but  in  the  East,  where  there  is  no  hero, 
there  is  sure  to  be  anarchy.  Let  us  turn  our 
eyes  towards  all  the  countries  which  anciently 
formed  a  portion  of  the  Turkish  empire,  from 
the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  those  of  the  Nile, 
and  we  shall  see  that  they  are  all  more  or  less 
agitated ;  and  that  in  some  points  open  revolt 
has  broken  out  Religion,  as  in  1821,  serves  as 
♦h«5  rallying  cry  and  the  standard  for  the  Chris- 


tian population,  which  is  still  nominally  under 
the  sway  of  the  turban.  In  1821,  we  saw  but 
the  people  of  one  small  country  endeavouring  to 
throw  off  the  Turkish  yoke,  and  succeeding  at 
length  in  their  sanguinary  and  glorious  struggle. 
Now,  however,  the  scale  of  resurrection  is  more 
vast,  and  it  will  probably  one  day  extend  from 
the  Danube  to  the  Nile:  Europe  then  must, 
whether  she  would  or  not,  direct  her  attention 
to  the  East— and  this  she  cannot  do  without 
France." 

There  is  some  truth  and  much  more  vanity 
in  this  declaration  of  the  importance  of  France 
as  regards  the  Eastern  question,  which  can 
never  be  regarded  as  finally  settled  whilst 
the  various  population  of  which  the  East  is 
composed,  whether  Christian  or  Turk,  be  in 
a  state  of  revolt  a^inst  its  natural  rulers  or 
its  conquerors.  There  is  stUl  what  the 
French  call  a  prestige  about  Aem,  in  all 
great  European  contests;  and  although 
France  is  a  Christian  country  only  in  name — 
for  the  French  as  a  nation  have  thrown  down 
their  altars,  and  set  up  the  goddess  of  Rea- 
son in  their  stead, — there  are  still  many  and 
very  influential  men  in  that  cotmtiy  who  are 
ardently  attached  to  the  religion  of  Christ, 
and  anxious  for  the  emancipation  of  Chris- 
tians of  every  denomination  finom  the  yoke 
and  thraldom  of  Mahoroetanism.  Although 
the  French  as  a  nation  are  really  indifferent 
to  Christianity,  yet  France  as  a  state  is  still 
Christian ;  and  the  philosophers  of  the  French 
revolution  haye  not  yet  dared  to  worship 
publicly  the  goddess,  in  whose  name  they 
justify  the  abandonment  of  the  rights  and  du- 
ties of  Christianity.  In  a  war  of  mere  reli- 
gion, the  armies  of  France  can  never  be 
nerved  by  her  present  rulers ;  but  where  re- 
ligion can  be  made  the  cloak  of  ambition  and 
spoliation,  it  will  not  be  difiknilt  to  raise 
armies,  and  provide  those  sinews  of  war  by 
which  armies  are  set  in  motion.  Any  at- 
tempt, therefore,  by  the  allied  powers  to  set- 
tle a  question,  in  which  Christianity  is  con- 
cerned as  in  collision  with  Mahometanism, 
would  be  yery  difScult  of  execution  without 
the  concurrence  of  France.  She  must  have 
the  glory  of  intervention  in  favour  of  Chris- 
tianity, although  the  motives  of  action  may 
have  none  of  the  fine  features  by  which  even 
the  partizanship  of  a  zealot  is  sometimes  dis- 
tinguished. Her  pride  teaches  her  that  Eu- 
rope without  France  must  not  have  the  hon- 
our of  protecting  Christianity ;  and  if,  on  ib^ 
contrary,  Europe,  taking  into  consideration 
only  her  material  interests,  should  incline  to 
the  enemies  of  Christianity,  and  seek  to  crudi 
revolt,  without  due  regard  to  the  religious 
claims  of  those  who  have  revolted,  France 
could  not  have  a  phis  beau  rdle  than  that  of 
lending  her  aid  to  the  weaker  par^,  and  thus 
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securing  for  henelf  the  lioDoar  and  glory  of 
intervention,  with  an  increase  of  moral  in- 
fluence, which  might  one  day  tend  to  the  ag- 
grandizement  of    her    physical    influence. 
There  never  was,  perhaps,   any  period  of 
history,  if  we  except  the  few  years  which 
immediately  followed  the  revolution  of  1789, 
when  France  was  less  susceptible  of  a  sue- 
cessful  appeal  to  religious  flings  ^  but  on 
the  other  hand,  there  never  was  a  time  in 
which  she  was  more  ready  to  make  religion 
a  stepping-stone  to  spoliation.    The  conquest 
of  Algiers  was  undertaken  upon  purely  religi- 
ous feelings,  or  such  at  least  was  the  profes- 
sion of  the  government  under  which  it  was 
attempted  9  and  there  is  some  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  sovereign  himself  and  his  im- 
mediate councillors,  without  whose  ccmcur- 
rence  the  attempt  could  not  have  been  made, 
were  sincere,  when  they  declared  that  they 
desired  only  the  emancipation  of  Christians, 
and  the  extension  of  Christianity.    Under 
the  present  dynasty,  the  occupation  of  Al- 
giers has  lost  all  its  religious  character,  but 
the  Chambers  and  the  government  still  keep 
up  the  pretence  of  Christian  intervention; 
and  the  nation,  stimulated  in  its  vanity,  and 
.  still  hoping,  almost  indeed  against  hope,  that 
the  conquest  in  Africa  will  one  day  enable 
them  to  extend  their  influence  in  Europe, 
consent  to  pecuniary  sacrifices  for  their  new 
colony,  which  are  as  absurd  as  they  are  cost- 
ly.   The  dominion  of  the  French,  if  domi- 
nion it  can  be  called,  in  Algeria,  is  attended 
with  atrocities  which  would  disgrace  Turks 
or  Pagans ;  and  yet  they  pretend  to  be  the 
soldiers  of  Christianity.    In  their  conflicts 
with  the  Arabs,  whose  soil  they  have  in- 
vaded, whose  homes  they  have  plundered, 
whose  fields  they  have  ravaged,  whose  wives 
and  daughters  they  have  polluted,  they  dis- 
play the  ierocity  of  tigers;  and  like  tigers, 
their  appetite  is  whetted  by  blood ;  and  yet 
the  war  m  Algiers  is  hypocritically  called  a 
war  of  Christian  civilisation  against  Turkish 
fanaticism.    What  the  French  have  done  and 
are  doing  in  Algeria,  they  would  also  do  in 
Syria,  in  Candia,  in  Egjrpt,  and  in  Turkey. 
With  them  religion  is  but  the  name ;  military 
glory,  as  the  word  may  be  understood  in  its 
worst  acceptation,  and  ambition  of  conquest, 
are  the  realities.    The  writer  in  the  Revue 
de  Paris  says  truly,  therefore,  that  the  east- 
em  question  cannot  be  settled  without  France. 
If  France  be  not  strong  enough  just  now  to 
insist  upon  the  right  of  intervention,  she  will 
continue  to  ferment  insurrection,  and  await 
the  ]proper  moment  for  open  declaration 


of  the  question,  it  would  be  quite  poonble 

for  the  allies  to  act  without  France.  They 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  her  at  this  moment, 
for  her  financial  embarrassments,  and  the 
struggles  of  parties,  render  her  comparatively 
nnpotent ;  but  even  now  she  is  not  too  weak 
to  intrigue,  and  two  or  three  years  of  peace, 
with  her  fine  natural  resources,  might  place 
her  in  a  position  if  not  to  dictate  to,  at  least 
to  annoy  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  Tories 
have  taken  a  much  more  correct  view  of  the 
state  of  France  and  Frenc)i  feeling  than  the 
Whigs;  and  they  would  never  have  conceiv- 
ed anything  so  wild  and  extravagant  as  an  in- 
tervention in  the  East,  in  direct  hostility  to 
that  feeling.  They  would  have  accomplish- 
ed all,  and  more,  perhaps,  than  the  Whigs 
have  done ;  but  they  would  have  been  more 
wary  of  rousing  the  passions  of  our  excitable 
neighbours,  and  would  have  obtained  from 
vanity  what  the  Whigs  have  hoped  to  obtain 
from  humiliation. 

Lord  Palmerston  was  not  wholly  wrong  in 
his  estimation  of  the  French  character,  if  he 
thought  that  they  were  as  much  given  to 
swaggering  as  acting ;  the  mistake  has  been 
in  assigning  to  them  the  cowardice  of  the 
bully  as  well  as  his  buUyism,  and  in  overrat- 
ing the  difficulties,  pecuniary  or  otherwise, 
of  France,  for  future  as  well  as  present  oper- 
ation. Even  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who 
both  as  a  general  and  a  minister  has  evinced 
a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  French 
character  and  resources  than  any  other  man 
in  his  position,  and  who  never  permitted  his 
contempt  of  what  is  ridiculous  in  that  charac- 
ter to  carry  him  to  dangerous  extremes,  was 
deceived  as  to  the  eflect  of  defeat  and  humiljp 
ation  upon  the  French  nation.  When,  after 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  he  was  the  means  of 
imposing  upon  them  a  contribution,  which,  ^t 
that  time,  appeared  beyond  the  means  of  the 
country,  his  Grace  is  reported  to  have  said, 
that  he  had  put  a  weight  round  their  nepki^ 
which  they  would  be  many,  very  many 
years  compelled  to  carry:  and  yet  we  have 
seen,  that  a  few  years  enabled  them  to  throw  , 
it  off,  and  that  without  any  extraordinary  taxr 
ation.  The  government  of  France,  however^ 
was  never  so  settled  during  the  restcnation  as 
to  be  enabled  to  make  all  the  resources  of  the 
country  available.  There  were  parties  then 
as  there  are  now ;  there  was  a  debt  then,  and 
a  still  heavier  one,  as  there  is  now.  The 
French,  however,  have  given  us  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  they  are  not  to  be  deterred  for  ever 
from  action  as  reg^tfds  Europe,  by  debt  or  the 
struggles  of  party;  and  the  feeling  which 


This  is  truth,  although  the  vanity  of  the  boast  treats  them  with  contempt,  which  excluded 

is  greater  than  the  truth,  Which  is  evident  in  foresight,  is  unwise  and  dangerous^ 

the  quotation ;  for  as  regards  the  present  state      The  writer  in  the  Revue  de  Paris f  although 
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lie  belongs  to  the  Thiers  school,  and  isfheie-l 
lore  a  thorou^  hater  of  the  EnglMi  Tories,' 
expresses  his  opinion  that  they  are  "wiser  in 
Ibeir  Yiews  in  connection  with  the  Eastern 
question  than  the  Whig  government.    He 
■ays: 

'*  The  Tories  hare  not  been  blind  to  the  true 
state  of  this  question.  For  a  moment,  indeed, 
whilst  the  sound  of  the  cannon  of  Beyrout  and 
St.  Jean  d'Acre  was  still  recent,  the  policy  of 
Lord  Falmerston  may  have  received  unqaalined 
•approbation  in  England;  for  everything  then 
seemed  to  indicate  a  near  and  dorious  solution. 
But  feelings  have  changed  with  the  change  of 
circumstances,  and  with  the  present  complica- 
tions of  the  Eastern  question.  It  is  now  felt 
that  the  policy  which  dictated  the  treaty  of  July 
15,  however  good  it  may  have  appeared  at  one 
time  as  regarded  the  mterests  df  England,  is 
now  become  impracticable,  and  that  it  was  ab* 
surd  to  pretend  to  exclude  France  for  ever  from 
a  share  in  that  question.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
xnost  influential  men  of  the  Tory  party  speak  as 
if  they  were  disposed  for  a  better  understanding 
with  France,  and  appear  to  desire  a  modification 
in  the  policy  of  England.  Lord  Falmerstou,  on 
the  contrary,  persists  in  the  ideas  and  passions 
which  induced  him  to  sign  the  convention  of 
London,  and  everythiog  tends  to  inerease  his 
obstinacy.  He  is  led  away  by  the'cajolery  of 
Bussia,  and  by  a  hatred  for  France,  which  dates 
irom  the  period  of  the  residence  of  M.  de  Talley- 
rand in  London." 

It  is  a  Tery  common  belief  m  Rrance,  that 
Lord  Palmerston  has  a  personal  hatred  of  the 
French,  and  that  in  his  desire  to  gratify  it,  he 
overlooks  those  considerations  of  prudence 
which  would  strike  a  minister  who  might  be, 
as  an  ministers  ought  to  be,  without  personal 
leelm?  on  questions  connected  with  the  wel- 
fare or  their  own  country  and  the  peace  of 
Europe.  We  know  not  what  foundation 
there  may  be  for  such  belief;  but  certainly 
nothing  authentic  has  transpired  to  show  that 
it  is  well-founded.  As  soon  as  Lord  F^mer- 
8ton  began  to  show  that  there  were  in  his 

? pinion  other  countries  in  Europe  besides 
ranee,  whose  alliance  was  worth  having, 
the  flood-gates  of  virulence  of  the  Paris  press 
were  opened  upon  him,  and  he  was  charged 
with  bemg  at  once  a  hater  of  France  ana  a 
traitor  to  his  own  country  in  favour  of  Russia. 
Some  of  the  journals  asserted  that  this  suppos- 
ed hatred  had  its  origin  in  his  jealousy  of 
Talleyrand,  to  whose  superior  powers  he  was 
compelled  to  submit  :  others  said  that  in 
some  secret  negotiation  he  had  been  outwitted 
by  Louis  Philip,  and  that  his  hatred  was  all 
concentred  on  that  personage,  to  dethrone 
whom  he  sought  to  arm  against  France  the 
other  powers  of  the  continent,  convinced  that 
such  an  alliance  would  have  the  effect  of 
Tounng  the  French  populace  against  a  mon- 


arch who  preferred  peace  to  military  g^ofj. 
As  any  assertion,  however  false,  absurd  and 
unfounded,  which  appears  in  a  French  joup- 
nal,  has  only  to  be  repeated  from  time  to 
time  to  obtain  all  the  character  of  truth,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  Lord  Palmerston  dbould  at 
this  moment  be  regarded  as  the  personal  hat- 
er of  France  c»:  of  its  sovereign  Louis  Philip. 
Nothing  that  Lord  Falmerston  could  do  with 
a  view  to  remove  this  belief  would  be  attend- 
ed with  a  successful  result ;  and  as  he 
knows  this,  he  is  perhaps  more  indifferent  to 
the  good  or  bad  opinion  of  the  French,  and 
therefore  less  courteous  towards  them  than 
he  might  be  under  difierent  circumstances. 
But  there  has  certainly  been  nothing  in  his 
intercourse  with  M.  Uuizot  to  warrant  the 
new  imputations  of  hatred  and  iJl-wiJI  which 
are  cast  upon  him.  Not  many  weeks  ^  be 
gave  a  stnking  proof  of  his  desire  to  maintein 
the  hannony — so  called — ^which  exists  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  by  immediatehr 
complying  with  a  personal  request  of  M. 
Guizot,  on  a  subject  connected  with  an  effcurt 
to  promote  good  feeling  ^  and  all  his  despatch- 
es have  been  written  with  calmness  and  ap- 
parent good  temper.  As  regards  the  present, 
there  is  no  manifestation  of  the  hatred  ascrib- 
ed to  Lord  P^dmerston,  whatever  the  original 
sin  may  have  been,  and  perhaps  a  minute 
and  impartial  inquiry  would  show  that  the 
real  ground  of  offence  was  his  having  thwarted 
the  too  exclusively  French  views  of  his  late 
colleague.  Lord  Holland,  whose  pride  it  vras 
to  be  regarded  as  the  friend  and  champion  of 
the  French  nation.  The  jealousy  or  hatred 
of  the  noble  secretary  of  foreign  affairs  to- 
wards M.  de  Talleyrand,  if  he  ever  really 
did  feel  either,  was  no  ground  for  hatred  of 
the  whole  French  nation  ;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  when  and  on  what  occasion  the 
Citizen  King  had  the  misfortune  to  ML  under 
the  displeasure  of  Lord  Pahnerston.  The 
event  cannot  have  l>een  of  very  recent  date, 
for  at  least  seven  or  eight  years  have  passed 
since  the  rumOur  was  first  circulated,  and  yet 
we  can  scarcely  assign  to  it  a  more  distant 
period  ;  for  we  remember  that  in  the  early 
part  of  the  Whig  government,  and  shortly  af- 
ter the  accession  of  Louis  Philip  to  the  French 
throne,  M.  de  Flahaut  came  to  England  twice 
on  private  missions  from  Louis  Philip  to  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  on  both  occasions  found  the 
noble  secretary  exceedingly  well  dkposed 
towards  him  and  his  royal  master.  We  do 
not  mean  to  assert  that  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  Citizen  King  and  the  English  min- 
ister was  never  ruffled,  for  we  know  that  Lou- 
is Philip  was  much  annoyed  at  a  series  of 
articles  in  the  Courier  newspaper,  then  the 
official  organ  of  the  Whig  cabinet,  and  that 
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he  more  than  once  lemonsftnted  ^rhh  Locd 
Palmenton  on  the  sabjeet.  But  these  aiticlefli 
which  were  an  ezponre  of  the  cupidity 
of  the  French  long,  were  diidaimed  bj  Lord 
Pftiraerstonf  and  Louif  Phiiip  had  aubsequent 
proof  that  the j  were  written  hy  a  traitor  in 
his  own  camp,  and  had  been  censored  b j  the 
British  cabinet.  We  cannot  therefore  ac- 
count for  the  popular  beiaef  in  France,  that 
Lord  Fdmenton  hates  the  French  ;  but  we 
can  easily  undentand  why  the  French — the 
French  opposition  jonmais  at  least — ^hate  him. 
They  belief  that  of  all  the  cabinet  he  is  the 
least  disposed  to  encourage  the  damnaUe 
doctrines  of  French  republicanism ;  and  if  this 
be  tile  real  ground  of  dislike,  Lord  Balmesston 
may  be  prcmd  of  their  hatred. 

But  if  in  the  spirit  of  fairness  and  impar* 
tiality  we  defend  Lord  Pahneraton  against 
unjust  imputations  and  accusations,  we  are 
not  blind  to  the  inconvenience  which  must 
xesult  from  a  state  of  things  in  which  the 
Whig  cabinet  find  no  sympathy  from  any 
part  of  the  French  nation.  The  French 
ConserFatives,  and  they  are  a  numerous  and 
influential  body,  have  no  confidence  in  a 
ministry  which  in  England  fosters  and  en- 
eourages  the  spirit  of  discontent,  which  in 
Frimee  led  to  rebellion,  anarchy  and  whole- 
sale butchery.  If  Lord  Palmerston  be  reaDy 
more  conservative  than  bis  colleagues,  he  is 
not  sufficiently  so  ibr  French  Conservatives, 
and  even  they  are  displeased  with  tbe^rMS- 
pterie  of  lus  conduct  on  the  Eastern  question, 
although  they  do  not  admit  that  France  has 
-been  humiliated.  On  the  other  hand.  Lord 
Palmerston  is  hated  by  the  republican  and 
dynastic  parties.  Can  it  then  be  reasonably 
expected  that  the  Whig  ministry  will  be 
able  to  settle  the  Eastern  question  with 
satisfaction  to  itself,  and  at  the  same  time 
without  sowing  the  seeds  of  eternal  discord 
between  the  two  nations. 

The  accession  to  power  of  the  English 
Conservatives  might  not  be  productive  of  all 
the  results  which  are  expected  by  the 
French  to  arise  from  such  an  event,  for  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  reconcile  considerations 
of  justice  and  equity  with  the  wild  doctrines 
which  are  preached  in  France  on  this  .sub- 
ject ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  question 
would  not  be  complicated  by  a  change  of 
ministry  in  France.  The  French  have 
been  disappointed  by  those  whom  they  re- 
garded as  their  friends,  and  they  would  ac- 
cept much  less  than  they  asked  from  their 
allies,  from  those  whom  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  regard  as  their  enemies. 

The  afiair  of  the  East  is  not  the  only 
question  on  which  there  is  a  bad  feeling 
between  the  gpvemments  of  France  and 


England.     The  Peninsula  of  SiHope  as 
another  field  full  of  the  elements  of  strife 
and  contention,  and  there  is  as  little  pros- 
pect that  the  Whig  ministers  will  bring  the 
French  to  reason  on  that  subject,  as  of  their 
ever  being  able  to  make  them  believe  that 
they  have  acted  as  they  ought  to  have  done 
in  the  dispute  between  the  Pasha  of  Egypt 
and  the  Sultan.     There  always  has  been, 
as  there  is  now,  a  conflict  in  Spain  between 
French  and  British  infiuence;   but  there 
never  was  a  time,  perhaps,  at  which,  both 
as  regards  the  internal  welfare  of  Spain  and 
the  existence  of  a  better  understanding  be* 
tween  England  and  France  as  to  the  politics 
of  Europe  generally,  a  strong  government 
in    England  was  more    necessary.     The 
views  of  France  on  Spain  are  diametrically 
opposed  to  British  interests ;  and  it  is  of  thie 
greatest  importance  that  they  should  know 
and  feel  that  their  views  are  impracticable. 
With    a  weak    government    in    England, 
whether  Whig  or  Tory,  the  English  will  be 
unable  to  keep  down  the  pretensions  of 
France  to  make  of  Spain  a  mere  colony. 
Short  of  this  the  French  will  never  stop  of 
their  own  free  will ;  and  if  they  have  hither- 
to refrained  from  any  open  attempt  to  set  t;^ 
a  government  in  Spain  which  should  lead 
itself  to  their  views,  it  has  been  because  their 
attention  was  engrossed  elsewhere,  and  be- 
cause French  intrigue  had  not  yet  ripened 
the  fruit  for  pluclung.    If  France  is  to  be 
re-admitted  into  what  is  called  the  European 
Compact,  there  must  be  some  very  strong 
condition  by  which  it  can  be  restrained  from 
open  intervention  or  secret  intrigue  in  Spain. 
She  must  not  be  allowed  to  regain  influence 
unless  that  influence  is  to  be  exercised  in 
the  conmion  interests  of  Europe.    Hitherto 
Austria,  Russia,  snd  Prussia,  although  fully 
alive  to  the  danger  of  allowing  republican 
principles  to  prevail  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  viewing,  as  we  may  reasonably  suppose 
they  have  viewed,  the  forcible  change  ifi 
the  succession*  with  dislike  and  alarm,  have 
tacitly  abandoned  the  Peninsula  to  France 
and  England,  under  the  impression  that  the 
rival  influence  of  the  soi-disant  allies  would 
eflectually  prevent  such  a  settlement    of 
afiairs  in  that  country  as  would  put  an  end 
for   ever  to    the  hopes  of  the  despoiled 
princes.    In  the  compact  for  the  settlement 
of  the  Eastern  question,  something  naust  be 
done  as  to  Spain  and  Portugal.     There  is 
not,  perhaps,  a  sovereign  in  Europe  of  any 
weight  who  would  recommend  an  interven- 
tion for  the  restoration  of  Don  Miguel,  or 
even  for  the  enforcement  of  the  clainw  of 
Don  Carlos ;  but  there  is  no  sovereign  who 
can  be  willing  to  leave  the  jpvemmenl  ajod 
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fete  of  theB6  coimtries,  and  particularly  Spain, 
to  chance  or  the  contending  influence  of  two 
nations,  one  of  which  aims  at  indirect,  if 
not  direct,  sovereignty,  over  the  Peninsula. 
The  exclusion  of  France  from  the  Congress 
of  Europe  is  even  in  this  question  a  serious 
calamity  ;  for  if  she  were  one  of  a  body 
arbitrating  and  deciding  the  destinies  of 
Europe,  she  must  of  necessity  comply  with 
the  just  and  equitable  views  of  the  majority, 
for  the  balance  of  power  throughout  Europe. 

The  only  influence  which  any  one  coun- 
try should  be  permitted  to  have  over  another 
in  the  Peninsula  should  be  that  which  her 
commercial  energies  can  procure  for  her. 
The  first  duty  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe 
b  to  see  that  a  stable  and  permanent  gov- 
ernment be  established  in  Spain,  and  that 
no  exclusive  advantages  be  given  to  any 
country.  It  is  a  pretty  general  opinion,  in- 
deed, that  all  foreign  intervention  should  be 
avoided;  and  certainly  if  intervention  by 
either  France  or  England  be  meant,  this  is 
a  wise  policy.  But  why  should  Europe  at 
large  refrain  from  laying  down  conditions 
of  settlement  and  tranquillity  in  Spain,  which 
they  apply  to  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  Syria? 
Is  there  more  danger  to  the  general  tran- 
quillity of  Europe  from  the  existence  of 
anarchy  and  rebellion  in  the  East  than  there 
is  in  the  Peninsula  ?  Is  it  of  more  conse- 
quence to  put  an  end  to  contention  between 
the  half-savage  tribes  of  Syria  than  it  is  to 
close  the  civil  wounds  of  Spain  t  And  is 
it  of  no  importance  to  establish  good  gov- 
ernment in  a  country  which  is  rich  in  its 
soil  and  in  its  climate,  and  which  has  within 
itself  the  means  of  becoming  great  and 
happy  under  the  guardianship  of  Europe  ? 
Portugal  may  be  considered  settled  as  com- 
pared with  Spain,  and  therefore  to  claim 
less  of  the  attentions  of  the  great  powers  ; 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Portugal 
can  never  be  really  tranquil  whilst  Spain  is 
in  a;atate  of  anarchy.  The  elements  of  dis- 
cord cannot  exist  in  the  one  country  with- 
out threatening  discord  to  the  other. 

If  it  be  true,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  that 
the  Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese  detest 
each  other  as  nations,  it  is  equally  true 
that  there  are  in  each  parties  who  are  wil- 
ling to  forget  national  antipathies  in  the 
common  endeavour  to  upset  the  existing 
institutions.  It  was  a  false  policy  which 
permitted  the  forcible  overthrow  of  the 
old  institutions  of  the  peninsula,  without 
the  intervention  of  guarantees  for  new 
doctrines  of  government ;  and  now  that 
hew  systems  have  been  tried  and  failed, 
having  no  other  suppK>rt  than  the  doubtful 
integrity  of  parties,  it  is  qnite  time  to  lay 


down  laws  for  the  good  and  eflftmtnal  gov^ 
emment  of  the  Peninsula.  Bnssia,  Aus- 
tria, and  Prussia  have  not  intervendd,  be* 
cause  they  could  not  do  so  in  opposition 
to  France  and  England,  which  objected  to 
the  kind  of  intervention  which  they  would 
have  set  up,  and  because  they  hoped,  per> 
haps,  that  the  Spaniards,  disappointed  as 
to  their  new  institutions,  would  of  them- 
selves go  back  to  the  old  system.  Those 
powers  must  now  feel  that  a  restoration  is 
impossible,  and  that  the  reign  of  anarchy 
may  produce  a  very  different  result  from 
that  on  which  they  had  speculated,  if  in- 
deed they  ever  did  speculate  upon  any- 
thing more  than  such  a  disgust  of  anarchy 
as  would  induce  Spain  to  consent  to  a 
compromise  between  old  and  new  inatitu* 
tions.  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia  must 
now  be  desirous  of  the  tranquillity  of  the 
Peninsula,  under  whatever  form  of  govern* 
ment,  for  they  have  no  direct  interest  in  a 
difierent  state  of  things.  France,  how- 
ever, has  an  interest  in  perpetuating  the 
poverty  and  degradation  of  ^Mtin,  and 
therefore  she  should  be  compelled  to  be- 
come a  party  to  the  final  and  irrevocable 
settlement  of  this  question.  The  French 
know  that  if  Simin  and  Portugal  were  to 
be  tranquillized,  and  encouragement  were 
to  be  given  to  the  pursuits  of  industry, 
they  would  lose  the  little  political  inflti- 
ence  which  they  now  possess  in  the  Pen- 
insula, and  that  in  proportion  as  wealth 
should  aeain  visit  the  Portugfuese  and  the 
Spaniards,  England  would  increase  her 
trade  with  those  nations,  for  France  is  too 
much  behind  the  English  in  those  roann- 
factures  which  even  now  are  in  demand 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  for  her  to  compete 
successfully  with  England. 

If  the  French  could  hope  for  increased 
influence  from  the  tranquillization  of 
Spain,  and  the  establishment  of  a  govern- 
ment which  would  enable  the  inhabitants 
of  that  country  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
vast  natural  resources  of  wealth  and  gran- 
deur which  they  possess,  we  might  ex- 
pect their  cheerful  co.operation  in  some 
vast  and  decisive  plan  of  pacification; 
but  as  the  French  do  not  entertain  such 
hope,  their  object  must  be  to  keep  up  the 
spirit  of  faction  which  exists  in  Spain,  and 
by  intrigue  close  the  markets  of  that 
country  against  British  merchandize,  lim- 
ited even  as  they  are  now.  If  they  can- 
not create  for  their  own  goods  a  market 
in  Spain,  they  find  no  difficulty  in  in- 
ducing the  government  there  to  fix  pro- 
hibition duties  upon  English  goods,  and  as 
English  enterprise  is  not  to  be  checked 
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entirely  by  prohibition  daiies,  the  necefl* 
8ary  consequence  is,  that  a  contraband 
trade  18  carried  on  which  daily  serves  to 
irritate  the  mass  in  Spain  against  the  Eng- 
lish, and  may  eventually  produce  some- 
thing more  than  remonstrance  and  com- 
plaint.   The  recent  affairs  at  Barcelona 
and  Carthagena  are  striking  illustrations 
of  the  success  of  French  intrigue  on  this 
point.     One  of  the  essential  conditions  of 
the  pacification  of  Spain  on  the  part  of 
England,  ought  to  be  the  admission  of  the 
produce  and  manufactures  of  all  countries 
on  an  equitaUe  tariff*.     This  is  what  the 
French  would  consent  to  reluctantly,  as 
they  know  well  that  the  English  would 
almost  monopolize  the  Spanish  markets 
by  the  low  price  at  which  they  could  sell 
their  merchandize  i  hut  if  France  be  made 
a  direct  party  to  an  European  Congress, 
her  single  voice  would  not  prevail.  Spain 
may  be  made  a  vast  field  for  English  en- 
terprise, and  she  could  only  gain  by  the 
adoption  of   a  system   of   government, 
which,  whilst  it  would  improve  her  own 
means  of  purchasing  the  produce  and 
manufactures  of  other  countries,  would 
invite  foreign  capital  for  the  cultivation  of 
her  own  natural  resources.    In  her  pres- 
ent state  she  is  unable  to  purchase,  be- 
cause she  is  unable  to  sell.    She  has  the 
finest  wool  of  the  Continent ;  excellent 
oil,  which  however  she  does  not  know 
how  to  purify  for  foreign  markets ;  corn 
superior  to  any  in  Europe  i  and  wines  in 
abundance,  which  are  now  unsaleable  for 
want  of  proper  cultivation.    And  even  if 
all  this  produce  were  perfect,  the  means  of 
conveyance  are  so  limited  and  costly  that, 
before  it  can  reach  her  ports,  the  price  is 
so  enhanced  that  it  cannot  be  exported 
with  profit  to  the  grower.    Let  there  once 
be  security  for  person  and  property  in 
Spaiut  and  foreign  capital  will  pour  in,  the 
necessary  improvements  will  be  made  in 
the  mode  of    raising  produce,  and  im- 
proved means  of  transport  will  soon  be 
found.    France,  from  her  position,  ought 
perhaps  to  be  considered  the  natural  ally 
of  Spain ;  but  France  has  not  the  same 
interest  in  promoting  the  development  of 
her  resources  as  England  has.    France  is 
also  a  corn,  wine  and  oil  Rowing  coun- 
try, and  French  agriculturists  can  never 
be  brought  to  believe  that  the  develop- 
ment of  agricultural  industry  in  Spam 
would  not  be  injurious  to  them*     Eng- 
land, and  England  only,  can    therefore 
regenerate  Spain.    This  the  French  know, 
aiM  so  long  as  they  can  prevent  the  pa- 
cification»  without  which  Spaniah  industry 


cannot  be  developed,  will  they  (mpose 
every  large  and  effectual  plan  for  the  ea> 
tablishment  of  tranquillity  and  good  gov- 
ernment in  Spain.. 

There  is  a  third  and  perhaps  greater 
point  of  contention  between  France  and 
England,  which  can  only  be  settled  by  a 
congress  of  sovereigns — ^the  conquest  of 
Algiers.     It  is  asserted  that  a  promise 
was  made  by  the  government  of  Charles 
the  Tenth,  and  also  by  Louifl,  to  abandon 
the  conquest.      This  assertion   may  be 
false,  but  whether  false  or  true,  it  is  evi- 
dent from  the  debates    in   the  French 
Chambers  that  no  intention  of  abandon- 
ment is  entertained.    We  have  very  little 
fear  that  the  conquests  of  the  French  in 
Africa  will  ever  enable  them  to  gain  such 
ground  as  to  create  serious  uneasiness  to 
Great  Britain  for  her  influence  in  the 
Mediterranean;  but  there  must  be  some 
defined  limits  to  French  ambition  in  that 
quarter  of  the  globe.    France  may  waste 
her  energies  in  Africa,  and  eventually  rue 
the  day  when  the  conquest  was  first  at- 
tempted, as  also  regret  with  anguish  the 
sacrifices  which  she  has  made  even  to  re- 
tain what  she  has  got;  but  a  principle 
must  be  established  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  she  is  to  be  permitted  to  go.    To 
suppose  that  her  object  in  Africa  is  to 
civilize  is  absurd,  and  equally  absurd  is  it 
to  suppose  that  her  object  is  colonization. 
What  she  aims  at  is  military  and  political 
influence  as  reg^ds  her  position  in  Eu- 
rope.   She  has  shown  by  her  conduct  in 
Amca  that  she  neither  cares  for  civilisa- 
tion nor  knows  how  to  colonize.    If  she 
should  succeed  in  the  object  for  which 
the  conquest  was  undertaken,  she  will 
create  a  formidable  barrier  there  to  Eng- 
lish enterprise,  and  eventually  obtain  an 
influence    in    the   Mediterranean  which 
would  be  incompatible  with  our  security. 
That  she  has  no  prospect  of  success  is  no 
argument  against  the  propriety  of  render- 
ing   success  impossible.     If  she  lacks 
means,  she  does  not  lack  will,  and  contra- 
ry to  expectatidh  she  may  perhaps  suc- 
ceed, if  left  at  liberty  to  pursue  her  own 
course.    It  is  therefore  the  interest,  as  it 
is  the  right,  of  the  other  nations  of  the 
continent  in  concert  with  England,  to  say 
to  her  at  once,  '*  Thus  far  shall  you  go 
and  no  further."    The  balance  of  power 
may  render    it    necessary    that  France 
should  not  be  an  insignificant  nation  in 
Europe,    but    the    question    necessarily 
arises,  is  she  already  as  great  as  she  can 
be  consistently  with  the  peace  and  securi- 
ty of  her  neighbours  t    We  think  she  is. 
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If  in  her  preteiit  itste,  cKpped  as  her 
wings  have  been,  she  can  ooeasionally 
soar  beyond  those  limits  which  have  been 
assigned  to  her,  what  would  she  next  do 
if  a  field  were  opened  to  her  ambitioo  ? 
She  has  attempted  already  to  erect  her 
standard  in  the  east ;  she  has  violated  the 
laws  of  nations  in  Italy,  and  she  is  daily 
and  hourly  attempting  to  obtain  a  footing 
in  Spain.  The  powers  of  Burope  cannot 
be  indifferent  to  what  she  has  done,  and 
what  she  is  endeavonriuff  to  do.  Her  po- 
flttion  in  Algeria  obviously  aids  her  views 
in  this  respect,  and  is  convenient  and 
suitable  for  their  realization.  Neither  is 
^e  attempt  of  the  French  to  excite  hostile 
feelings  towards  England  amongst  the 
people  of  Spain  confined  to  any  particular 

farty.  On  the  contrary,  all  parties  in 
'ranee  appear  to  have,  as  regards  Eng- 
land, the  same  object  in  view.  The  legip 
timiets  look  upon  the  English  as  the  first 
movers  in  the  change  in  the  succession, 
and  as  the  abettors  of  the  revolutionary 
aets  to  which  it  has  given  rise ;  to  weaken 
the  influence  of  the  English  in  Spain  is 
therefore  with  the  legitimists  a  duty  which 
they  owe  to  their  cause.  The  republicans 
are  opposed  to  the  intervention  of  any 
other  influence  than  their  own ;  and  even 
if  this  were  not  the  case,  they  would  be 
dissatisfied  with  the  limited  support  given 

Sthe  English  government  to  what  they 
oose  to  call  the  constitutional  causey 
the  Bonapartists,  shorn  as  thev  are  ^ 
power  and  influence  at  home,  still  labour 
to  exercise  influence  aluroad  \  and  as  they 
hate  with  fervour  everything  that  is  Eng- 
lish, they  are  not  wanting  in  energy, 
whatever  they  may  be  in  means,  to  pre- 
vent British  preponderance  in  Spain,  'i  he 
juste  milieu  party,  still  the  most  numerous 
in  France,  are  no  better  disposed  to  Eng- 
land on  this  subject  than  the  three  which 
we  have  named.  Indeed  one  of  the  most 
furious  organs  of  this  party,  the  Journal 
dt9  DebaiSj  not  satisfied  with  declamation 
against  the  English,  scarcely  allows  a  day 
to  pass  without  giving  currency  to  some 
falsehood  which  is  calculated  to  make 
Spaniards,  look  with  anger  and  even  hatred 
upon  their  English  allies.  True  it  is,  in- 
deed, that  the  French  government  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  England,  called  the 
quadruple  treaty,  the  declared  object  of 
which  was  the  pacification  o/  Spain  by 
the  friendly  intervention  of  the  two  cabi- 
nets in  favour  of  the  constitutional  regime, 
and  with  an  abnegation  on  the  part  of 
each  of  sll  pretensions  to  power  and  in- 
flnenee  which  should  not  be  comnum  to 


both ;  bat  we  know  how  the  spirit  of  that 
treaty  was  observed  by  the  French.*  Let 
us  then  look  at  the  question  on  any  side, 
and  we  shall  find  a  fixed  determination  to 
promote  anarchy  in  Spain  on  the  part  of 
the  French,  until  that  moment  when,  in 
their  opinion  at  least,  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances should  throw  her  into  their 
hands. 

But  we  will  even  suppose  Louis  Philip 
and  his  ministers  to  be  anxious  for  the  pa- 
cification of  Spain,  and  for  the  final  settle- 
ment of  the  Eastern  question,  without  the 
existence  of  selfish  views  on  their  part. 
How  will  the  case  then  stand  1  In  all  di- 
plomatic relations  security  should  be  the 
first  object  of  the  British  government. 
This  security  can  only  be  obtained  by 
one  of  two  guarantees^  or  both*  The 
first  is  a  well-founded  confidence  in  the 
honour  of  the  nation  with  whose  govern* 
ment  it  treats ;  the  second  is  co^&dence 
in  the  honour  and  power  of  the  men  who 
are  at  the  head  of  affairs.  Do  these  se- 
curities, or  does  either  of  them  exist  in 
France  i  M.  Guizot,  who  is  virtually  the 
prime  minister  in  that  country,  may  be  a 
man  of  strict  honour  and  integrity.  We 
believe  he  is ;  for  the  simplicity  of  his 
mode  of  life  places  him  above  the  eomip> 
tion  which  has  marked  the  career  of  most 
of  his  predecessors,  and  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  conclude  that  his  hands  are  un- 
stained. We  have  never  heard  of  his  be- 
ing engaged  in  any  of  the  infamous  traf- 
fic which  is  charged  upon  M.  Thiers,  and 
he  is  more  free  from  that  national  vanity 
which  drives  men  into  the  commission  of 
absurd  acts  than  the  person  whom  he  ban 
succeeded,  or  indeed  any  man  who  has 
hitherto  held  the  reigns  of  power  in 
France.  We  know  also  that  he  is  as  free 
from  national  prejudice  as  he  is  from  na- 
tional vanity.  This  is  high  commenda- 
tion, but  it  is  well  deserved,  and  it  is  with 
pleasure  that  we  offer  this  testimony  in 
favour  of  a  man  to  whose  firmness  France 
at  this  moment  owes  her  safety,  and  Eu- 
rope her  peace.  But  has  M.  Guizot  so 
much  influence  over  the  nation  whose 
destinies  have  been  thrown  by  unexpect- 
ed circumstances  for  a  moment  into  his 
hands,  that  he  can  bind  it  to  the  observ- 
ance of  the  pledges  which  he  may  make 
in  its  name  1  Can  he  continue  to  keep 
down  the  passions  which  his  predecessor 
roused  t  Can  he  in  short  at  once  give  to 
the  French  nation  that  moral  respect  for 
its  engagements  which  hitherto  it  has 
never  shown.  M.  Guizot  has  had  a  pow- 
erful auxiliary  in  the  prudence,  we  might 
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almost  say  cunning,  of  the  king.  We  will 
not  make  it  a  crime  in  the  minister  that 
he  was  himself  a  party  to  the  trick  which 
drove  M.  Thiers  from  office,  and  diverted 
for  a  time  the  gathering  storm,  for  even 
cunning  hecame  a  virtue  when  exercised 
for  such  an  end ;  but  where  parties  are 
playing  au  plus  Jin^  may  not  the  tricker 
be  eventually  out-tricked,  and  can  we  have 
a  stronger  proof  of  the  utter  want  of  mo- 
rality and  good  sense  of  a  nation,  than  the 
fact  that  in  order  to  restrain  it  from  out- 
rage  and  crime/it  was  necessary  to  resort  to 
the  fraud  and  deception  which  distinguish 
the  character  of  the  mass^  When  Sebastia- 
ni  was  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  he  was 
reproached  with  some  act  in  opposition  to 
his  character  and  his  principles,  and  ask- 
ed why  he  did  not  openly  avow  his  views 
and  leave  the  appreciation  of  them  to  the 
good  sense  of  the  nation.  The  questioner 
was  an  Englishman.  *'  Because,"  replied 
Sebastian!,  "  there  is  no  possibility  of 
ruling  France  as  other  nations  are  ruled. 
I  defy  any  man  to  remain  in  power  here 
with  the  application  of  those  general  prin- 
ciples, which  require  only  honesty  and 
food  sense  in  the  nation  to  produce  the 
esired  effect.  All  that  a  French  minis- 
try can  do  is,  by  indirect  means,  to  re- 
strain the  passions  for  a  time,  and  divert 
the  turbulence  which  it  cannot  prevent. 
If  you  would  have  French  ministers  like 
those  of  any  other  country,  you  must  five 
them  the  people  of  another  country.  You 
must  give  them  a  public  opinion  such  as 
we  see  elsewhere,  and  take  away  the  fire- 
brands who  would  make  that  opinion  go 
wrong."  The  French  nation  has  not  im- 
proved since  this  language  was  used ;  the 
national  character  is  still  the  same,  good, 
beautiful  even  in  its  exceptions,  detesta- 
ble in  its  rule.  There  is  no  country  in  th^ 
world  in  which  a  greater  number  of  acts  of 
virtue  are  seen,  if  we  look  for  them  other- 
wise than  in  connection  with  the  general 
observance  of  morality  and  good  faith 
from  nation  to  nation.  As  a  people  deal- 
ing with  the  people  or  the  government  of 
another  country,  the  French  are  neither 
to  be  trusted  nor  believed.  We  have  said 
that  M.  Guizot  haa  desired  to  establish  in 
France  something  like  respect  for  its  pub- 
lic Engagements,  and  that  he  inspires  all 
the  confidence  which  personal  cnaracter 
can  command.  We  have  said  that  Louis 
Philip  is  prudent,  and  that  he  can  even  re- 
8ort*with  effect  to  the  use  of  the  weapons 
in  which  M.  Thiers  was  so  little  skillea.  It 
is  a  great  gain  to  have  got  rid  of  a  minis- 
ter who  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  un- 


tblnshingly  scouted  the  idea  of  gooi  faith 
in  governments,  and  declared  that  no  gov« 
ernment  enters  into  a  treaty  with  the  ho* 
nest  determination  of  maintaining  it  for  a 
moment  longer  than  its  own  ends  are  serv- 
ed; but  what  security  have  we  that'M. 
Thiers,  or  some  SQch  profligate  statesman 
may  not  be  in  power  a  few  months  heuoe, 
or  that  M.  Guizot  may  be  able  to  render 
odious  the  principles  thus  avowed  by  M. 
Thiers  1  if  in  England  any  minister  had 
avowed  such  doctrines,  he  would  have' 
been  hooted  by  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  and  out  of  doors  public  indigna* 
tion  would  have  been  loadly  expressed ; 
but  in  France  the  declaration  of  M.  Thiers 
excited  no  indignant  remark  in  the  cham« 
her,  and  beyond  its  walls  it  was  rather 
praised  than  blamed,  as  the  candid  avow- 
al of  the  principles  entertained  by  all 
rulers,  but  which  others  were  hypocriti- 
cal enough  to  conceal.  And  if  M.  Ghiizot 
should  be  all  that  we  are  disposed  to  be- 
lieve him  to  be,  and  more  Influential  as 
regards  his  nation  than  it  appears  to  as 
possible  that  he  even  can  be,  how  long 
may  we  expect  his  power  to  last  %  He  has 
now  been  nine  months  in  office,  which  is 
rather  beyond  the  average  duration  of  the 
cabinets  under  what  is  called  parliamen- 
tary government  in  France.  Will  he  re- 
tain the  reins  of  power  for  nine  months 
more  "l  Allow  that  he  will,  and  what  are 
nine  months  to  enable  him  to  change  the 
national  character  1  Will  nine  months  or 
nine  years  suffice  for  sneh  a  change,  even 
supposing  it  to  be  attempted  nnder  the 
most  favourable  circumstances,  and  with 
the  firm  determination  to  succeed?  M« 
Thiers  found  no  difficulty  in  bringing  cat 
the  worst  passions  of  the  nation  in  less 
than  nine  months ;  but  to  rouse  what  ex- 
ists, and  which  is  merely  dormant  from 
the  want  of  opportunity  to  display  itself, 
and  to  create  new  feelings,  are  diflerent 
tasks. 

To  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe,  there* 
fore,  and  to  keep  tne  French  within  rea- 
sonable limits,  something  more  is  wanting 
than  an  honest  minister  in  France.  We 
do  net  unbind  the  hands  of  a  lunatic  mere" 
ly  upon  his  promise  to  be  mild.  We  con- 
tmue  to  watch  him  when  he  is  unbound| 
and  means  are  provided  for  his  coercion 
if  his  malady  should  again  assume  a  dan- 
gerous form.  What  is  the  republican  fer- 
vour of  the  French  but  madness,  and  if  M . 
Guixot  be  the  mad  doctor  who  keeps  this 
fervour  within  bounds,  are  we  to  rnn  the 
risk  of  outrage  when  the  eye  of  the  pby* 
sician  shall  m  removed,  even  if  it  be  true 
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that  he  has  at  present  ttie  power  to  re*  t  ne^er  practise  them,  they  are  received 
strain  the  madness  which  hut  for  him   only  as  a  reproach.    Even  as  a  man,  these 

bright  shades  of  character  in  Loais  Philip 


would  pass  to  its  acate  stage  1  The 
sovereigns  of  Europe  are  not  so  unwise  as 
to  receive  the  guarantee  of  M.  Guizot  for 
the  conduct  of  the  French  nation,  however 
great  may  be  their  respect  for  him.  He 
can  only  bind  himself.  The  security 
which  they  require  is  the  want  of  means 
to  do  mischief,  and  by  an  European  com- 
pact  pledges  may  be  exchanged  between 
the  different  governments,  including  that 
of  France,  wmch  should  keep  the  French 
quiet  in  spite  of  themselves.  In  such  a 
compact  anything  short  of  the  physical 
impossibility  of  breaking  fiaith  would  be 
insufficient ;  but  in  a  conference  for  the 
settlement  of  the  equilibrium  of  Europe 
means  may  be  contrived  for  restraining 
all  the  contracting  parties  for  many  years 
to  comet  from  any  of  those  demonstra- 
tions which  would  endanger  the  public 
peace.  This  is  the  consideration  which 
should  induce  the  other  great  powers  of 
Europe  not  merely  to  invite,  but  even  to 
insist  upon  the  participation  of  France  in 
an  arrangement  for  the  final  settlement  of 
the  Eastern  question.  In  settling  that 
question,  all  the  other  points  involving 
what  is  called  the  balance  of  power  must 
also  be  discussed.  Let  not  any  improper 
intervention  with  the  internal  government 
of  France  be  attempted ;  that  would  be  un. 
wise,  not  to  say  dangerous,  in  the  excited 
state  of  parties  there  ;  but  let  the  French 
nation  at  least  be  shown  that  it  will  not  be 
permitted  to  propagate  revolutionary 
principles  elsewhere. 

If  the  guarantees  of  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  M.  Guizot,  and  his  means  of  ob- 
taining the  ratification  of  the  people  of 
France  for  his  acts,  are  not  sufficient  for 
the  powers  of  Europe,  who  have  a  direct 
interest  in  checking  the  restless  and  tur- 
bulent spirit  of  the  French,  still  less  satis- 
factory are  the  guarantees  of  the  king. 
It  is  the  misfortune  of  Louis  Philip  to  pos- 
sess none  of  those  brilliant  virtues  which 
produce  an  effect  upon  a  superficial  na- 
tion, whilst  he  possesses  those  which  the 
French,  of  all  nations  in  the  world,  can 
least  appreciate.    In  any  other  country, 
the  example  which  he  sets  to  his  subjects 
as  a  kind  husband,  a  good  father,  and  an 
excellent  economist,  would  not  be  without 
its  weight,  and  the  influence  of  it  would 
be  increased  by  the  success  which  has  at- 
tended the  display  of  domestic  virtue  in 
this  king.     In  France,  however,  domestic 
virtues  of  any  kind  are  little  prized,  even 
by  the  mass  j  whilst  with  thousands  who 


are  much  overclouded  by  vice.     He  is  not 
merely  economical:    he  is  avaricious — 
avaricious  to  an  extent  which  leads  him  to 
ingratitude  and  injustice.    Ingratitude  is 
a  &mily  failing  of  the  Bourbons :  Louis 
XV III.  .acknowledged  the  hospitality  of 
an  Englishman,  when  that  sovereign  was 
in  adversity,  by  a  mere  formal  bow  when 
he  was  upon  the   throne.     Charles  X. 
could  find  no  more  splendid  present  for 
an  Englishman,  whose  house  and  purse 
were  open  to  him  when  he  was  in  dis- 
tress, than  a  paltry  engraved  portrait. 
Louis   Philip  has,  indeed,    been  rather 
more  generous  as  to  presents;   but  we 
have  heard  of  more  than  one  instance,  in 
which  he  has  refused  to  refund  sums  of 
money  which  were  expended  for  him,  as 
soon  as  his  turn  was  served.     The  cir- 
cumstances under  which  Louis  Philip  ob- 
tained the  crown  were  not  such  as  to  com- 
mand admiration  or  respect.     He  neither 
won  it  by  his  sword,  nor  was  he  entitled 
to  it  by  bis  position ;  and  in  vain  do  his 
partisans  endeavour  to  exonerate  him  from 
suspicion  of  intrigue.     The  party  which 
set  him  up  is  that  most  eager  to  pull  him 
down ;  and  those  parties  whose  interests 
and  feelings  were  outraged  by  the  change 
in  the  succession,  are,  although  from  dif- 
ferent motives,  agreed  as  to  the  propriety 
of  a  further  change.    Louis  Philip  has,  in- 
deed, a  party  powerful  both  in  numbers  and 
wealth,by  which  he  is  protected;  for  nearly 
all  who  are  connected  with  the  industry  of 
the  country,  and  who  feel  that  there  is  no 
security  for  industry  without  peace,  natur- 
ally cling  to  a  monarch  who  is  regarded 
as  the  type  of  peace  ;  but  this  party  would 
abandon  him  to  morrow,  if  it  saw  the  same 
security  in  any  other  candidate  for  the 
crown.     Its  attachment  to  Louis  Philip  is 
merely  one  of  interest — it  has  no  respect 
for  him  as  a  man.     The  conduct  of  Louis 
Philip  since  his  accession  to  the  throne 
has  not  been  such  as  to  win  golden  opi- 
nions,  either  from  the  unreflecting  multi- 
tude or  the  discerning  few.    He  has  of- 
fended the  mass  by  his  disregard  of  their 
external  attributes  of  power— by  which 
the  mass  is  captivated;  and  no  man  of 
whatever  party  can  reflect  upon  the  con- 
nection between  him  and  the  Baroness  de 
Feuch^res  without  feelings  of  horror  mix- 
ed with  disdain. 

Every  body  does  not,  indeed,  believe, 
that  after  the  compact  between  the  king 
and  the  notorious  woman  in  question,  hy 
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which  the  nndeitaok  to  seoitrtt  the  settle- 
ment of  the  greater  part  of  the  fonune  of 
the  Duke  of  Bourbon  upon  one  of  the 
king's  sons,  she  laid  violent  hands  upon 
the  life  i^  that  kind-hearted  but  iofatuat^ 
ed  old  man  \  but  there  are  few  who  in> 
clined  to  the  belief  that  his  death  was  the 
result  of  sutcide^  without  the  impression 
ihat  it  was  produced  by  irritation  and  des^ 
pendency,  arising  from  the  coercion 
which  had  been  exercised  over  his  mind, 
and  regret  that  he  should  have  consented 
to  a  donation  io  favour  of  a  branch  of  the 
Bourbonsy  against  which  his  profound 
aversion  had  been  so  frequently  aeclared. 
The  multitudinous  sea  cannot  wash  out 
the  stain  of  this  transaetion  from  the  cha*> 
racter  oi  the  king.  Without  his  cupidity, 
Madame  Feuchdres  never  could  have  ven- 
tured upon  that  exercise  of  power  over 
the  mind  of  the  Duke  de  Bouroon^  which, 
tn  the  hypothesis  of  suicide,  induced  the 
act  \  and  even  the  French,  with  their  lax 
morality,  have  beheld  with  feelings  beyond 
contempt,  the  partition  of  the  spoil  be* 
tween  their  sovereign  and  the  worthless 
person  by  whose  influence  it  was  obtain- 
ed. 6od  forbid  that  we  should  for  a  mo- 
ment sanction  the  belief,  that  the  Duke  de 
Bourbon  did  not  meet  with  his  death  from 
fais  own  hand — ^but  supposing  that  death 
to  have  been  the  effect  of  suicide,  is  the 
moral  character  of  the  affair  which  led  to 
it  at  all  changed  7  There  are,  however, 
thooeands  in  France  who  believe  that  the 
dnke  did  not  destroy  himself^  and  who 
Yefer  to  the  evidence  of  his  friend  M. 
Bouen,  as  proof  that  such  was  not  the  case. 
M.  Rouen,  who  resided  near  the  duke's 
palace,  was  one  of  the  first  persons  called 
in  when  the  melancholy  event  had  oc* 
curred  $  and  from  his  opinion  as  to  the  po* 
eition  of  the  body,  and  other  circum- 
atances,  the  death  was  not  voluntary.  In 
a  recent  conversation  on  this  subject,  M» 
Bouen  expressed  himself  nearly  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  :  ^^  For  many  days  previous* 
Ify  I  hmA  perceived  that  the  prince  was 
labouring  under  melancholy,  and  that  he 
was  evidently. spirit-broken,  which  I  could 
easily  understand,  from  the  coercion  ex* 
•rcised  by  Madame  de  Feuohdres;  but 
never  did  I  see  anything  to  raise  a  suspi«> 
cion  in  my  mind  that  he  would  Ic^  violent 
liands  upon  himself.  I  was  with  him  on 
the  evening  preceding  his  death  {  we  were 
playing  at  cards,  and  he  was  in  better  spi* 
rits  than  for  some  time  past,  i  rose  to 
take  my  leave  ^t  nearly  twelve  o'clock. 
The  prince  accompanied  me  to  the  doer, 
•hook  baoda  with  me,  and  said,  *  Remens* 
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her,  Rouea^  tiiat  you  have  promised  to 
present  your  son  to  me  to-morrow  morn- 
ing at  nine  o'clock.'  Was  this  the  Ian* 
guage  of,  a  man  who  intended  in  a  few 
hours  to  bid  adieu  to  the  world  V 

The  recent  death  of  Madame  de  Fei^ 
chi&res  haa  revived  the  remembrance  of 
this  melancholy  event,  in  a  manner  fatal 
to  the  reputation  of  tfaue  king  as  regards 
his  possession  of  a  portion  of  the  property 
bequeathed  by  his  wilL  Madame  de  Feu* 
chores,  whose  share  of  it  amounted  to  se- 
veral millions,  left  the  whole  of  her  foi^ 
tttae  to  a  niece.  Jto  the  excloaienof  aH 
other  natund  heirs.  In  her  ostentation  and 
her  desire  to  sink  the  remembrance  of  her 
own  low  origin,  by  making  this  niece  one 
of  the  richest  heiresses  in  France,  for  tho 
property  was  to  go.  on  accumulating  until 
she  should  become  of  age^>— Madame  do 
Feuch^res  omitted,  aoma  essential  formal- 
ities, and  the  will  ia  declared  null  It  is 
now  a  question  wfaetbef  her  fortoae  be- 
longs of  right  io  her  natural  heirs,  or  !• 
her  husband,  the  Baron  de  Feucb^res* 
The  opinion  of  most  lawyers  is,  that  the 
husband  alone  is  entitled  to  it  9  mid  in  ^ia 
opinion  one  of  the  tribunals  has  concurred- 
The  baron,  who  iaa  man  of  high  hononi^ 
and  who  appears  to  have  been  ignorant 
whea  he  married  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
connection  between  the.  lady-  and  the 
prince,  has  formally  annomieed  his  intent 
tion  of  declining  any  portfOtt of  a  property 
obtained  by.  sudi  polluted  means ;  and  has^ 
indeed,  already  transferred  faia  right  to 
various*  charitable  eetabliahmeiits  in 
France.  What  a  commentary  is  thia  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  king !  The  Dnke  dP 
Aumale,  his  son,  is  unbhishingly  allowed 
to  retain  his  shares  the  Baron  de  Fe«^ 
chores,  a  poor  man,  refases  tm  stain  hie 
hands  with  a  partition^f  the^poiL 

The  affair  of  the  succession  of  the  Dnke 
de  Bourbon  is  not  the  only  one  in  wfaioh 
want  of  delieacy  haa  been  shown  by  ^e 
king  of  the  French.  The  wanton  ekpW 
ure  of  the  failmgs  of  the  Duchess  do  Borri 
created  a  strong  sensation*  against  him, 
not  merely  amoagst  these  who  were  die* 
posed  to  view  all  his  acta  with  dislike,  but 
also  amongst  those  who  were  hia  most  de« 
termined  politioa)  partiaana.^  It  was  in  Ml 
power  to  save,  both  the  reputation  and  the 
life  of  the  Duchess  de  Berri  |  but  he  did 
not  exereise  his  power  over  the  latter  un<- 
til  the  former  had  been  destroyed,  is  it 
then  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  French 
should  ffive  credit  to  the  chmyes  of  base^ 
ness  and  hypocrisy  which  are  now  made 
agaimit  him  by  the  letters,  tmi  or  Mee, 
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piit  into  eirettlation  1^  MacUme  Smt 
Elmel  His repolatioii  for  delicacy! — 
it  does  not  exist.  Be  the  charges  true  or 
fklse,  the  odiam  will  stiek  to  him ;  and 
where,  we  ask,  is  the  moral  influence  of 
suck  a  man  over  the  nation,  to  induce  it  to 
xespeet  any  guarantees  which  he  may  have 
given,  or  may  be  inclined  to  gpve,  to  the 
other  powers  of  Europe,  for  the  sacred 
observance  of  his  engagements,  and  the 
duration  of  peace  1 

•  It  most  be  evident  to  all,  that  the  moral 
influence  of  Louis  Philip  over  the  French 
nation  is  small;  for  a  sovereign  to  con- 
mand  respect  in  a  people  for  the  engage- 
ments which  h^  cimtracts  in  their  name, 
he  must  be  himself  respected  for  his  ge- 
nera) character,  and  for  the  good  faith  ob^ 
served  in  the  engagements  into  which  he 
has  entered  with  them. 

We  have  shown  how  little  there  is  in 
the  personal  character  of  Louis  Philip  to 
comaMmd  the  esteem  of  the  French,  it 
may  bcKreplied,  perhaps,  that  with  such 
a  people,  personal  example  in  the  way  of 
public  virtue  has  little  weight.  This,  to  a 
great  extent,  is  true  $  if  Louis  Philip  had 
set  an  example  of  spoliation  and  prepa- 
gandiMn  as  regards  other  countries,  it 
would  have  been  warmly  responded  to, 
for  men  are  very  willing  to  Hsten  to  the 
voice  which  urges  them  forward  in  the 
course  which  their  own  passions  approve  | 
they  are  sot  so  willing  to  obey  the  exam* 

fie  which  tends  the  other  way.  But  man* 
ind  in  general,  and  the  French  particu- 
larly,  are  not  to  be  easily  induced  by  the 
exi^mple  of  their  rulers  to  do  right ;  they 
are  alwnvs  ready  enouffh  to  plead  the  ab- 
aenee  of  good  example,  when  they  are 
wrong.  The  most  virtuous  and  generous- 
isaart^d  man  in  the  world,  might  find  it 
diflicult  to  govern  the  French  nation  by  the 
force  of  example ;  but  there  are  in  France 
many  thousands  of  enlightened  men,  who 
desire  a  change  in  the  national  character, 
and  would  promote  the  influence  of  good 
esample  in  their  sovereign :  and  the  per- 
ponal  character  of  a  truly  good  man  could 
not  be  appealed  to  as  the  sanction  of  na- 
tional outrage  and  public  wrong*  As  to 
the  faith  wtdi  which  Louis  Philip  has  iMpt 
him  engagementa  with  the  French,  we  have 
only  to  refer  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  came  to  the  throne.  He  receiv- 
ed the  crown  from  the  Bevolntiontsts,  by 
premising  that  be  would  follow  the  pro- 
framoie  which  they  presrtribed.  There 
was  more  vintue,  indeed,  in  the  breach 
4ian  in  the  obaervanee  of  this  pledge ;  bat 
ta-teregiMs  iltftall,  impUes  a  Beadiaeaa 


to  gratify  andriiion,  at  die  cost  of  probity, 
which  does  not  tend  to  increase  our  admir* 
ation  of  the  individual,  whatever  other 
claims  he  may  have  for  our  support ;  and 
whilst  one  party  in  France  despises  the 
ambition  which  led  to  the  pledge,  another 
is  filled  with  animosity  because  it  was  not 
kept.  Louis  Philip  received  the  crown 
from  the  hands  of  Lafayette,  who,  ne 
match  for  him  in  finesse,  believed  that  he 
would  consent  to  be  the  president  of  a  re- 
public, with  the  empt^  title  of  king.  Bit- 
ter was  the  disappointment,  and  deep- 
seated  the  anger  ef  Lafayette,  when  the 
king  had  thrown  ofif  the  tutelage  under 
whose  auiq^ices  he  climbed  to  power. 
^^  Tell  the  king,**  said  Lafayette,  when  in- 
vitedilo  dine  with  him  after  his  assertion 
of  independence  of  the  revolutionary  par- 
ty, '^that  if  Louis  Philip  has  forgotten 
what  he  promised  to  Lafayette,  the  old 
Republican  general  has  not.*'  Europe  has 
reason  to  bless  the  political  profligacy  of 
Lous  Pnilip ;  and  so,  indeed,  if  &e  true 
interests  ot  the  French  be  considered,  has 
France  ;  but  Louis  Philip  has  shown  that 
he  can  naake  engagements,  and  break 
them  with  the  readiness  with  which  they 
were  made.  The  Republicans  are  not  the 
only  party  to  complain  of  his  want  of 
faith  I  they  assert  that  when  he  accepted 
the  crown,  he  authorixed  one  of  his  officers 
to  assure  Charles  X,  that  he  merely  held 
it  in  trust,  and  would  restore  it  to  the  de- 
posed sovereign  as  soon  as  circumstances 
should  admit  of  his  doing  so  with  safety 
to  himself.  Those  circumstances  have 
never  occurred,  perhaps ;  but  has  Louis 
Philip  sought  them  1  Has  he  net  on  the 
contrary,  stept  out  of  the  way  to  throw 
obloquy  upon  the  branch  of  the  Bourbons 
which  he  has  displaced  1  Of  his  reputed 
promise  to  surrender  Algiers,  we  have,  in* 
deed,  no  authentic  knowledge;  it  may 
not  luive  been  given  directly  or  indirectly 
— ^bot  there  are  few  persons  in  France  who 
believe  the  assertion  of  M.  Gluizetthat  it 
was  not  given;  and  Louis  Philip  is  aa 
much  in  discredit  with  one  party,  under 
the  conviction  that  he  gave  the  pledge  and 
ought  to  have  observed  it,  ana  with  the 
mass  of  the  nation,  who  believe  that  he 
compromised  their  amour  jfroprt,  as  if  the 
authentic  engagement  were  on  record* 

There  is  nothing,  then,  in  the  chaiacter 
or  influence  of  Louis  Philip  as  a  guaran* 
tee  for  the. peace  of  Europe*  The  only 
gnarantee  is  in  the  desire  which  he  feela 
that  peace  may  not  be  disturbed,  becaoae 
be  knows  that  in  the  event  of  a  war,  he 
iaiiot  the  leader  whom  the  Freaah  woaU 
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ehooM.  The  dyiuiftjr  of  Loni*  Philip, 
and  more  than  the  dynasty, — ^his  private 
fortune,  are  at  stake,  and  as  war  would 
dethrone  the  one,  and  remove  the  other, 
ht  is  naturally  an  ardent  partisan  of 
peaee.  But  is  it  in  hia  power  to  preserve 
It  1  Has- he  the  means  as  well  as  the  in* 
elinatton  to  put  down  the  thirst  for  mili- 
tary glory,  or  in  other  words,  military 
brigandage,  which  is  still  the  besetting 
malady  of  the  Freneh  1  If  eircomstanees 
were  to  render  his  position  more  uncer* 
lain  than  it  has  hitherto  been,  and  to 
compel  htm  to  choose  between  the  imme« 
diate  danger  of  expnision  by  the  people, 
and  the  chance  of  detfaroaement  by 
the  sovereigns  of  Enropei  would  he 
hesitate  at  embracing  the  revolutionary 
cause  1 

Bat  let  us  suppose  Louis  Philip  to  be 
as  sincere  in  his  professions  of  amity  to 
Europe,  as  he  has  hitherto  been  interested 
in  making  common  cause  with  its  rulers, 
against  French  propagandism  and  spolia- 
tTon,'what  is  the  security  which  he  can 
give  beyond  that  sincerity  ?  He  is  an  old 
mn ;  a  few  years  must,  in  the  course  of 
nature,  remove  from  him  the  power  and 
influence  which  he  now  possesses,  such 
as  they  are  ;  and  a  successor  whose  edu- 
cation has  been  wholly  military  might 
profit  by  the  repose  allowed  by  Europe  to 
Pranee,  to  bring  into  action  the  energies 
of  a  comtry  which  had  been  permitted 
to  wax  etrong.  The  military  nmnia  In 
France  is  not  indeed  what  it  was,  and 
twenty  years  more  of  peace,  with  a  con* 
etant  development  of  the  commercial 
end  agricultural  resources  of  the  coun* 
try,  might  reduce  the  pulse  of  glory  very 
low* 

There  must,  however,  be  an  excite- 
ment and  a  rivalry  o(  some  kind.  The 
pfide  of  the  French  is  such,  that  if  they 
cannot  be  the  first  ighting  people  in  the 
nniverse,  they  must,  in  their  own  opi- 
nion at  least,  be  the  first  for  something 
else.  Let  them  hope  to  become  the 
^reat  mannfiEicturing  and  eavrying  nation 
oi  Europe,  as  England  now  is,  and  they 
will*  lay  aside  the  sword  for  the  loom  ; 
but  have  the  French  the  patience,  the 
lierseverance,  the  energy,  which  are  re- 
flttired  to  nmke  thedk  even  the  successful 
dompetitors^  not  to  say  the  masters,  in 
industry,  of  the  English.  They  neither 
miderstand  those  large  principles  of  trade 
which  alone  can  command  paeponder* 
nnce  ;  and  the  struggle  between  classes 
and  infsresift  in  France  is  too  great  to 
warrant  a  belief  that  there  ever  wiH  be 


a  great  national  effort  for  aupronmey  in 
commerce  and  manufactmres.  They  are 
exceedingly  sensitive  on  this  point,  and 
if  clamour  and  boasting  could  supply  the 
place  of  enterprise  and  industry,  they 
would  already  he  the  first  amongst  manu- 
facturing and  carrying*  nations.  They 
see  and  hate  the  supremacy  of  England 
in  this  respect,  and  would  wilimgly 
eclipse  her  ;  but  they  want  ail  the  e»» 
sential  qualities  of  traders  and  manufac- 
turers on  a  large  scale,  and  even  if  these 
were  not  wanting,  there  are  obstaclee  in 
the  way  even  of  moderately  successful 
competition  which  can  only  be  remov- 
ed by  a  total  change  in  the  fornr  of  the 
government  and  in  the  habits  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  first  great  obstacle  is  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  representative  system.  The 
Chamber  of  Deputies  is  two-thirda  com- 
posed of  merchants,  manufacturers,  and 
agriculturists ;  but  every  class  has  its 
own  real  or  supposed  interests  in  view, 
and  neither  will  consent  to  any  sacrifice 
for  the  public  good.  The  proprietors  of 
wood  lands  will  not  consent  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  on  coals  ;  the  coal  own- 
er will  not  allow  foreign  coals  to  be  im- 
ported until  the  market  has  been  stocked 
with  all  that  he  can  raise.  The  iron  mas- 
ter will  not  hear  of  the  free  importation  of 
foreign  iron,  nor  will  the  agriculturist 
agree  to  any  concession  that  has  not  for 
its  object  the  saleof  his  brandie*  and' 
wines.  Each  class  will  etruggle  hard  for 
concessions  for  itself;  but  the  difibrent 
classes  will  not  co-operate  iii  any  measure  . 
for  the  extension  of  that  general  prlnci-^ 
pie  of  exchanges,  without  which  no  nation 
can  be  prosperous  and  firreat.  Again, 
^ere  is  none  of  that  stability  in  the  gov- 
ernment ^hich  promises  sectfrity  for 
commercial  enterprise.  This  yetr  a  min- 
istry may  incline  to  one  interest,  next 
Tear  to  another.  This  year  France  may 
be  tranquil,  and  merchante  and  mannfac- 
turers  calculating  on  the  duration  of 
peace,  may  feel  inclined  to  embark  fMber 
capital,  and  increase  thi^ir  means  of  pro« 
doction  ;  Hext  year  a  minieterlike  Thiers 
may  revive  the  dread  of  war,  and  para- 
Ivze  the  energy  ^ieh  had  just  begun  to* 
display  itself.  A  greater  obstacle  than 
either  of  those  above  alluded  to,  conslsta 
in  the'  inordinate  desire  of  all  classes  to 
become  what  is  called  fireprti^fotVcy. 
Every  man  most  be  the*  owner  of  a  jpieee 
of  land,  howeiref  small.  The  ambitton  of 
the  little  tradesman  is  to  accumulate  saf- 
flcient  capital  to  ennbte  him  to  puvcSnuie 
IjA  esteie  of  some  two  or-  thrA'  thoKanaM 
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Cranes  reveiiae,  nnd  i<r  retire  to  the  eonn-t 
try,  where  he  can  attach  propriOaire  to 
his  nsme,  and  hope  to  becoaie  the  mayor 
of  hie  coinAiune.  Id  Englaad  the  profits 
of  tmde  in  a  email  way  are  an  inducement 
to  enterpirise  on  a  larger  scale  |  the  capi* 
ml,  of  course,  remans  in  trade ;  and  even 
the  wealthy  retired  mitrofaant  or  maaufa^ 
tarer  coBtiaues  to  speculate,  by  inTesting 
money  in  railways,  steam  companies,  or 
some  other  active  pursuit  of  industry. 
In  France  the  ssviogs  of  years  are  locked 
np  in  the  public  funds,  and  never  find 
their  way  into  trade.  Even  the  farmer's* 
labourer  saves  and  saves  until  he  has  re- 
idiied  Sufilcient  to  purchase  an  acre  or 
twio  of  land,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
the  savings  are  laid  by  as  unproductii^e 
capital..  An  enormous  portion  of  the 
ciri^ulating  nsediura  of  the  country  is 
thus  locked  up  for  ten  years.  This  desire 
to  possess  land  is  called  independence  ;  it 
is  pride  ;  it  had  its  origin  in  the  spirit 
of  equality  $  but  in  reality,  it  is  a  dislike 
for  the  pursuits  of  industry^  How  can 
France  become  a  great  commercial  and 
manufacturing  country  in  such  a  state  of 
thij^gs  1  Six  per  cent,  is  the  legal  rate 
of  interest  on  commercial  transactions  ; 
the  last  official  returns  of  the  sales  of 
land  show  that  it  does  not  produce  on 
an  average  2i  per  cent.  Can  it  be  ex- 1 
pected,  therefore^  that  the  military  mania ; 
will  be  superseded  by  a  rage  for  com* ! 
merce  1     We  think  not. 

In  alluding  to  the  iasuf&eiency  of  the 
gfiaiantee  of  the  peace  of  Europe  as  con- 
nected with  the  life  of  Louis  Philip,  we 
omitted  to  glance  at  the  cbanoe  of  assas- 
sination. It  is  painful  to-  brieg  forward 
such  an  hypothesis  asaa  argument,  but  it 
is  unfortunately  too  well  justified  by  cir. 
cumstanees ;  and  to  show  that  it  is  so,  we 
will^mentioQ  a  fact  not  generally  known, 
and  in  which  the  opinion  of  Louis  Philip 
himself  warrmits  the  belief  thot  ti^is 
chance  is  not  improbable. 
.  Shortly  after  the  last  attempt  upon  the 
king's  life,a.meetiag  was  held  in  Paris  of 
English  and  Ameiricaa 


, to  oon* 
gratulate  him  upon  his  escape,  and  Gene- 
1^  Sir  John  Doveton,  as  chairman  of  the 
meeting,  was  anointed  to  present  the  ad- 
dress. The  king,  in  thadiing  the  Oeoeral 
for  the  sympathy  expressed  for  him  by  the 
British  and  American  residents,  said — '^  I 
feel  that  I  am  doomed  to  die  by  the  band 
of  an  assassin,  but  that  oonviaiion  shall 
not  prevent  me  from  acting  according  to 
my  unpressiion  of  what  is  tor  the  interest 
and  welfare  of  my  coeatry,"    May  tbta 


sad  presentiment  never  be  realized !  May 
the  abominable  docthiies  which  have  pro- 
duced BO  many  attempts  upon  the  life  of 
the  French  sovereign  be  again  defeated 
by  Providence!  Ibut  that  the  danger 
doe^  exist  is  evident,  and  Louis  Philip 
who  knows  as  well  as  any  man  in  France 
to  what  extent  these  doctrines  have  taken 
root,  is  not  blind  ta  the  danger  of  bis 
position. 

If,  as  regards  the  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tions under  inunediate  discussion  between 
the  French  government  and  the  other 
cabinets  of  Eurcme,  we  may  five  credit  to 
(he  King  of  the  French  and  his  ministers 
for  sincerity, — and  it  is  their  interest  to  be 
sincere  under  existing  cireamstances, — 
we  may  hope  for  a  good  understanding  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  a^ir  of  the  sultan 
and  Mehemet  AH.  The  absard  statement 
of  the  legitimist  and  republican  journals 
in  France,  that  a  treaty  had  been  entered 
into  by  England  and  Russia  for  the  par- 
tition of  Tuikey,  and  which  would  never 
have  had  currency  for  more  than  a  few 
hours,  if  it  had  not  been  invented  in  a 
country  where  so  many  thousands  being 
lax  in  their  own  morals,  readily  suppose 
the  existence  of  similar  laxity  in  others, 
has  been  formally  contradicted  by  the 
Journal  de  Francfori^  which  is  the  semi* 
official  organ  of  the  Bussian  government, 
and  M.  Guizot  has  repeatedly  and  very  re* 
cently  assured  the  British  ebarg€  d'af- 
faires at  the  court  o{  France,  that  he  has 
never  suspected  England  or  Russia  of  an 
intention  to  turn  the  treaty  oiJuly  to  the 
exclusive  profit  of  either.  The  only 
point  upon  which  there  is  any  difierence 
at  this  moment  between  M.  Guizot  and  ike 
members  of  the  conference  is  the  revolu- 
tion in  Gandia  and  Bulgaria.  He  recom- 
mends direct  interveniicm  in  favour  of  the 
Christians,  and  insinuates  that  in  order  to 
raise  (he  French  cabinet  a  little  in  public 
opioion,  France  should  play  a  leading  part 
in  the  intervention.  M.  Guizot,  how- 
ever, has  made  no  stipulation  on  thia 
point>  and  will  probably  give  way  npim  it 
as  he  has  done  upon  others,  if  the  mem* 
hers  of  the  conference  should  persist*  in 
taking  a  difierent  view  of  the  qnestion. 
We  can  easily  conceive  that  it  would  be 
very  gratifying  to  M.  Guiaot  to  be  per- 
mitted to  employ  a  French  fleet  and 
French  troops  in  such  an  iatervention^for 
it  wosld  please  the  national  pride,  and  be 
an  answer  to  his  opponents  in  the  ebam«» 
hers,  who  bare  d«'clared  that  he  is  anx« 
ions  for  peace  d  iotd  priXf  and  alsaid  to 
stipulate  for  an  bonont ehle  position  in  what 
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18  called  the  complM»C  of  Europe*  Nor  is 
there,  perhaps,  aoy  just  reaaoii  why 
France  should  he  excluded  from  her 
share  in  hononrahle  intervention,  if  she 
will  consent  to  give  guarantees  against 
her  turning  to  account,  for  future  aggres- 
sion, the  means  which  would  thus  be  af* 
forded  to  her  of  employing  her  troops  and 
her  ships  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  mo- 
tives which  are  supposed  to  inspire  the 
advocates  for  rational  liberty  and  peace 
in  Europe  ;  hut  to  make  France  a  direct 
party  to  the  intervention  of  Europe  in  the 
struggle  of  the  Cross  against  the  Cres« 
cent,  and  to  permit  her  at  the  same  time 
to  go  on  increasing  her  army  and  navy, 
would  be  little  less  than  madness. 


to  secure  votes ;  in  the  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties he  is  another  man,  for  there  the 
peace  party  is  not  so  strong,  and  he  takes 
care  not  to  pledge  himself  in  so  positive 
a  manner  to  reduction.  The  struggle  in 
France,  however,  is  not  so  much  for  mili* 
tary  as  for  naval  supremacy.  The  inter- 
nal state  of  the  country,  the  number  of 
fortresses  to  be  garrisoned,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  keeping  up  a  supply  for  Africa, 
where  the  French  are  every  year  deci- 
mated by  disease,  fatigue  and  privation, 
form  a  plea,  such  as  it  is,  for  keeping  up 
a  large  military  force.  There  is  no  such 
plea  for  the  clamour  of  the  increase  of  the 


navy,  and  yet  this  is  the  burthen  of  all  the 
speeches  in  both  chambers  whenever  the 
In  a  recent  discussion  in  the  Chambe(|4position  of  France  in  Europe  is  under 
of  Peers,  Marshal  Soult  declared  that  so  discussion. 


far  from  recommending  the  increase  of 
the  army,  it  was  hie  intention  to  reduce  it 
to  the  greatest  possible  extent  consist- 
ently with  the  safety  of  the  country. 
This  is  a  satisfactory  pledge  as  far  as  it 

Soes,  but  unfortunately  there  is  a  great 
ifierence  of  opinion  in  France  as  to  what 
is  or  is  not.  a  sufficient  standing  force  for 
national  security.  Even  Marsluil  6oult's 
catimate  on  this  subject  goes  far  beyond 
what  can  reasonably  be  conceded  by 
other  powers*  And  his  estimate  is  infi- 
nitely under  that  of  a  powerful  party  in 
the  Chamber  of  Depotiest  This  party, 
indeed,  powerful  as  it  is  over  public 
opinion,  or  that  wild  feeling  in  France  to 
which  the  name  of  public  opinion  is 
given,  does  not  hold  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, nor  is  it  in  a  majority  in  the  Cham- 
ber, but  commotion  or  intrigue  may  again 
give  to  it  preponderance,  and  it  is  not  safe 
to  permit  the  present  government  to  go 
on  preparing  the  way  tor  such  a  faction. 
The  army  in  France  is  on  a  much  more 
extensive  footing  than  can  be  required  for 
the  maintenance  of  internal  tranquillity, 
so  far  as  it  can  be  maintained  by  an  armed 
force  ;  for  is  there  not  an  army  of  police 
in  France,  and  is  there  not  a  danger  that 
in  the  event  0f  serjoue  commotion,  a  large 
standing  army,  siding  with  the  populace, 
would  restore  to  power  the  republican 
leaders  who  lately  threatened  to  propa- 
gandise Europe!  There  must  be  some 
tfkore  positive  understanding  between  the 
French  cabinet  and  the  powers  of  £u» 
Tope,  aa  to  a  rediietion  of  the  army,  than 
the  speeches  of  Alarshal  Soult  in  the 
Chambers.  In  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
where  the  advocates  of  peace  are  in  a 
large  majority,  be  naturally  usee  language 
which  hf|S  {I  t^nd^O^y  tp  tranquillize  and 


The  minister  of  marine,  in  replying  to 
a  remark  of  Count  Tirlet  on  the  18th  June, . 
that  France  was  infinitely  inferior  to  Eng- 
land in  the  means  of  steam  warfare,  in- 
stead of  boldly  saying,  that,  considering 
the  number  of  her  colonies,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  her  commerce,  .Prance  had  as 
many  war  steamers  as  England,  and  quite 
enough  for  her  purpose,  asserted,  without 
reference  to  any  such  consideration,  that 
the  actual  number  of  war  steamers  of 
France  was  greater  than  that  of  England  | 
whereas,  the  truth  is,  that  power  for 
power,  that  of  England  is  nearly  double. 
Was  the  minister  of  marine  ignorant  of 
this  fact  1  Certainly  not  i  but  as  he  had 
not  nerve  enough  to  say,  that  the  ateam 
navy  of  France  was  quite  as  extensive  as 
it  ought  to  be,  considering  her  rank  as  a 
maritime  country,  he  preferred  getting  rid 
of  the  reproach  by  an  unfounded  assertion. 
This  assertion,  answered  by  figures,  what 
has  the  minister  to  urge  against  augment- 
ation 1  If  the  finances  of  England  were 
in  so  prosperous  a  state  that  she  could 
afibrd  to  build  two  additional  war  steam- 
ers for  one  that  the  French  might  build, 
she  might  perasit  the  French  to  go  on 
building,  al^ough  she  would  be  increas- 
ing her  own  naval  force  with  no  other 
object  than  to  keep  France  in  check ;  but 
she  cannot  do  this,  and  therefore  has  a 
right  to  demand  that  the  taaval  force  of 
France  shall  only  be  in  proportion  to  her 
actual  wants,  or  at  any  rate,  in  proportion 
with  that  of  England,  as  indicated  by  the 
extent  of  the  colonies  and  the  mercantile 
navy  of  each  country.  If  Europe  is  to  re- 
main nt  peace,  every  nation  must  have  its 
forces  on  a  peace  footing,  otherwise  there 
will  neither  be  peace  nor  security. 
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Art.  iX.-*l»  Vi9r  Frmgen  vmi  emem  Oa 
Preu98tn.  (Four  Queations  by  an  East 
Prussian.) 

2.  Er&rtungen  iAer  die  vUr  Fragen,  (Re- 
marks  on  the  Four  Questions.) 

It  is  long  since  any  book  has  excited  so 
great  a  sensation  in  Germany  as  the  little 
pamphlet  entitled  *'  Four  Questions."  It 
was  ushered  mysteriously  into  the  world, 
and  has  been  rigidly  suppressed.  The 
author^  Dr.  Jacobi,  of  Kdnigsberr,  we  be* 
lieFe,  has  been  brought  to  trial  for  the 
somewhat  indefinite  crime  of  ^'ofiending 
majesty"  (btleidigierMajeddi),  He  has  met 
with  great  sympathy  from  the  inhabitants 
of  the  province,  a  subscription  of  eighteen 
thousand  dollars  having  been  raised  in  his 
favour.  We  have  read  the  pamphlet  with 
attention  and  in  an  impartial  spirit.  It 
does  not  contain  one-twentieth  part  of  the 
violence  of  the  leadingartides  in  the  most 
temperate  of  our  political  journals.  We 
are  aware  that  it  would  not  be  fair  to  in- 
stitute  a  comparison,  since,  owing  to  the 
freedom  of  discussion  in  our  country, 
perfectly  harmless  matter  here  might  suf- 
fice to  excite  a  flame  in  Germany.  A 
weekly  English  periodical  described  the 
work  as  containing  revolutionary  princi- 
ples. Nothing  can  be  more  unjust.  The 
work  is  written  in  a  manly  and  forcible 
tone ;  it  contains  observations  oa  the  mi- 
nisters and  bureaucracy  of  Prussia,  writ- 
ten in  no  friendly  spirit,  on  the  truth  of 
which  we  do  not  profess  to  decide.  Nay, 
it  would  seem,  from  the  pamphlet  which 
we  have  placed  second  on  the  list  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  that  the  extracts  from 
the  documents  on  which  Dr.  Jacobi  founds 
many  of  his  reasons  for  discontent,  are 
not  correct.  But  the  statements  of  this 
commentator  must  be  received  with  great 
caution ;  the  evident  joy  with  which  he 
anticipates  the  condemnation  of  his  oppo- 
nent, proves  him  a  prejudiced  witness. 
The  **  Four  Questions"  demand  only  what 
the  Prussians  have  a  right  to  ask.  The 
)ate  King  of  Prussia,  after  the  happy  de- 
liverance of  his  country  from  French  ty- 
ranny, promised  to  grant  his  people  a 
constitution.  Stein,  a  name  never  to  be 
mentioned  without  respect,  and  Harden- 
berg,  were  favourers  of  the  measure. 
Later  events,  and  probably  the  suggestions 
of  a  neighbouring  power,  may  have  con- 
tributed to  alter  the  intentions  of  the 
king,  and  the  people,  strong  in  love  to 
their  sovereiffn  an4  respecting  his  many 
excellent  qoalities,  did  not  press  the  sub- 
ject.    But  ih^  promise  hild  been  made, 


and  was  never  recalled  either  by  die  late 
sovereign  or  by  his  present  majesty.  It 
is  the  performance  of  this  promise,  made 
with  all  the  solemnity  of  a  law,  and  the  ex- 
ecution of  which  was  only  deferred  by  the 
difilculties  and  delays  of  the  necessary 
previous  arrangements,  that  the  author  oif 
the  '*  Pour  Questions"  reclaims :  and  io 
doing  so,  he  is  strictly  within  the  letter  of 
the  law.  For  thesake  of  Prussia  herselfi 
we  hope  he  may  be  acquitted  $  for  if  he 
be  condemned,  few  indeed  will  be  the 
strictures  which  will  be  admitted  to  pass 
free.  With  respect  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  book  was  published,  we  feel  re- 
luctant to  make  any  observations,  as  we 
believe  the  matter  is  still  under  examine- 
ll^on ;  we  must  therefore  leave  it  to  the 
proper  authorities. 

The  present  King  of  Prussia  deservedly 
bears  a  very  high  character.  He  is  uni- 
versally spoken  of  as  a  man  of  a  highly 
cultivated  mind,  great  knowledge  of  busi- 
ness, and  of  a  most  amiable  disposition. 
His  liberal  patronage  of  learning  and  the 
arts  deserves  honourable  mention.  Within 
the  short  period  of  a  year  he  has  collected 
in  his  capital  many  of  the  men  most  emi- 
nent for  genius  and  talent.  Tet  with  all 
this,  strange  to  say,  his  popularity  has 
confessedly  declined.  We  regret  that  the 
timid  policy  of  his  advisers  should  have 
led  to  the  prosecution  of  Dr.  Jneobt.  We 
are  of  opinion  that  the  aceustftion  of  trea- 
son cannot  be  maintained ;  the  manner  in 
which  Dr.  Jacobi  speaks  of  the  king  is 
uniformly  respectful,  and  the  majority  in 
the  provincial  diet  proves  that  he  speaks 
the  sentiments  of  thousands  of  his  neigh* 
boors.  The  tone  in  which  he  speaks  of 
the  ministers  and  public  officers  is  not 
friendly — it  may  be  party-coloured — but 
the  event  has  sufficiently  proved  that  con- 
fiscation and  prohibition  but  increase  sym- 
pathy for  the  accused. 

Since  writing  the  above  remarks,  we 
learn  from  the  Gerpnan  papers  that  the 
king,  who  intends  to  make  a  journey  in 
the  autumn  to  Breslau  in  Silesia,  has  de- 
clared his  intention  of  not  accepting  any 
extra  public  mark  of  respect  from  the  ma- 
gistracy or  corporation  of  that  city.  In 
the  communication  of  the  minister,  in 
which  he  announces  the  royal  displeasare, 
he  allegee  as  a  reason  that  his  majesty 
views  the  directions  which  the  electors 
of  that  city  had  given  to  their  member  at 
the  provincial  diet,  to  vote  in  favour  of 
the  constitution,  as  open  opposition.  The 
most  recent  accounts  fronri  the  Rhine, 
where  the  provincial  diet  lias  jQsl  com* 
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nene^d  its  sesiioB,  annmince  that  this 
province  shows  the  sentiments  of  Kdnigs* 
bera  and  Breslau. 

We  are  bound  in  justice  to  add,  that  in 
the  recent  sessions  of  the  diets  which  haye 
just  been  closed*  the  king  has  shown  a 
stneere  desire  to  render  these  meetings 
more  extensively  asefnl.  Whetlier  he 
wishes  to  prepare  the  people  gradually  for 
the  introduction  of  greater  political  free- 
dom, or  whether  he  thinks  that  political 
development  is  not  necessarily  connected 
with  any  definite  constitution,  in  the 
English  sense  of  the  term,  time  must 
show.  The  public  attention  in  Germany 
is  at  this  moment  directed  with  some  in- 
terest to  the  opening  diet  of  the  Rhine 
provinces,  which  has  only  commenced 
sitting  after  the  conclusion  of  most  of  the 
other  provincial  assemblies.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  said  to  be  strongly  attached  to  a 
liberal  form  of  government,  and  the  king 
will  then  be  in  possession  of  the  wishes 
of  the  people,  communicated  by  such  or- 
gans as  the  present  constitution  of  Prussia 
allows. 


Art.  X. — MoritZy  Herzoe  undChasfBLrHzu 
Sachatn.  Eint  Darttdlung  auB  dem  Zti- 
talier  der  Rtfarmation^  von  Dr.  F.  A.  von 
Langeno,  &c.  (Maurice,  Duke  and 
Elector  of  Saxony.  By  Dr.  von  Lan* 
genn)  Erster  Theil,  mit  Moritz's 
Bildoiss.     Leipsic.     1841. 

Tbb  principal  features  in  the  life  and  cha- 
racter of  Prince  Maurice  are  familiar  to  the 
Boglieh  public  from  the  impartial  account 
of  Robertson.  The  part  which  this  prince, 
undoubtedly  the  most  able  of  those  who 
figured  at  this  period  of  the  Reformation, 
played  in  the  affairs  of  Germany,  is  pro- 
minent, and  his  actions  stand  before  the 
world  so  strongly  marked,  that  we  can 
hardly  expect  any  new  light  to  be  thrown 
upon  the  actions  themselves.  All  that 
we  can  possibly  hope  for  is,  that,  by  a  dih- 
gent  investigation  of  the  archives,  the  mo- 
tives by  which  this  extraordinary  and  able 
prince  was  influenced  may  be  somewhat 
more  dearly  developed.  Maurice  appears 
as  one  of  the  most  singular  enigmas  in 
history.  Scarcely  of  age  when  he  came 
to  the  government  of  bis  own  dominions, 
he  renounced  the  kaeue  of  Smalciilden, 
although  most  sincerely  attached  to  the 
Protestant  religion  \  invdved  in  difierences 


with  his  kinsman  John  Frederic,  he 
usurped  his  tfarmie  when  he  had  been  de« 
prived  of  his  possessions  by  an  arbitrary 
and  unjust  decree  of  Charles  the  Fifih. 
Such  conduct  might  seem  to  justify  the 
extreme  abuse  and  distrust  of  the  Protes- 
tants, when  lo,  he  rises  as  the  champion 
of  the  Protestant  cause,  and  the  emperor 
narrowly  escapes  being  the  prisoner  of  hii 
former  confidant.  He  died  in  battle  at 
the  age  of  thirty-three,  having  reigned 
twelve  short  years  \  nor,  when  we  consider 
his  character  and  abilities,  does  the  re- 
mark of  a  Saxon  historian  seem  improba- 
ble, that  had  he  lived,  Germany  might 
have  been  spared  many  of  the  horrors  of 
the  thirty  years'  war.  Providence,  how- 
ever, had  decreed  otherwise. 

In  order  to  attain  a  just  opinion  of  the 
character  of  Maurice,  we  must  judge  him 
not  according  to  abstract  notions  of  right 
or  wrong,  but  according  to  the  temper  and 
colouring  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 
In  the  short  notice  to  which  w6  must  con- 
fine ourselves,  we  shall  select  his  dififer- 
ence  with  his  kinsman  John  Frederick,  as 
the  most  intricate  and  interesting  feature. 
For  historians  are  pretty  unanimous  re- 
specting his  defence  of  the  Protestants 
against  the  emperor  and  his  league  with 
the  French.  The  patriotism  of  recent 
writers  has  occasionally  taken  fire  at  his 
union  with  that  people,  but  we  must  not 
forget  that  Maurice,  who  had  lived  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  the  emperor,  was 
better  acquainted  with  the  resources  of 
that  monarch  than  many  of  the  other 
German  princes.  And  the  event  proved 
that  the  alliance  was  entered  upon  more 
with  a  view  to  frighten  the  emperor  than 
to  allow  the  French  a  prominent  part  in 
the  affairs  of  Germany. 

But  in  his  dififerences  with  the  elector, 
bis  conduct  at  first  sight  appears  open  to 
great  suspicion,  nor  does  Dr.  von  Lan^nn, 
who  writes  with  impartiality,  acquit  Mau- 
rice of  ambition.  There  are  two  points  of 
view,  which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in 
considering  this  period  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  former  oi  which  has  naturally 
escaped  the  attention  of  foreign  histo- 
rians \  we  mean  the  question  of  territorial 
supremacy,  and  the  difierent  view  of  the 
Reformation  entertained  by  the  Protes- 
tants. In  both  these  respects  the  charac- 
ters of  the  two  princes  presented  a  dis- 
tinct contrast  with  each  other.  The 
dominions  of  the  Saxon  princes  had  been 
divided  into  two  parls  about  half  a  cen- 
tury before  the  period  of  which  we  are 
speaking  \  the  elder,  according  to  Saxon 
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law,  mltking  the  divisioDy  and  the  younger 
choosing  which  of  the  proposed  parts  he 
might  prefer.  To  prevent  the  possibility, 
or  rather  to  aagmedt  the  difficulties  of  in- 
testine feuds,  many  important  subjects  had 
been  left  common  to  the  two  lines  (of 
Albert  and  Ernest*)  Yet,  this  very  mea- 
sure, as  might  easily  have  been  foreseen, 
but  hastened  the  civil  war.  It  seems  an 
established  fact,  that  John  Frederick  had 
allowed  himself  rights  of  supremacy  in 
the  petty  dbmaies  of  Maurice,  to  which 
a  far  less  ambitious  and  able  prince  would 
not  have  submitted.  How  far  these  in- 
roads were  agreeable  to  Maurice,  as  fur- 
nishing him  with  a  pretext  for  extending 
his  dominions,  we  are  unable  at  this  length 
of  time  to  decide.  His  letters  and  docu- 
ments, several  of  which  are  now  for  the 
first  time  published,  breathe  a  spirit  of 
peace  and  a  desire  for  reconciliation  $  but 
we  must  not  forget  that  Maurice's  pow- 
ers of  dissimulation  even  imposed  upon 
that  great*  master  of  the  art,  Charles  the 
Fifth  himself.  When  the  emperor  had 
resolved  upon  dethroning  the  elector, 
Maurice's  repeated  refusal  to  assume  the 
title,  although  decorous,  was  certainly  not 
very  sincere.  The  commencement  of  the 
difierence  must  certainly  be  attributed  to 
John  Frederick,  and  not  to  Maurice. 

Nor  was  the  manner  in  which  these 
two  princes,  both  worthy  of  admiration, 
▼iewed  the  Reformation,  less  diametri- 
cally opposite.  John  Frederic  was  de- 
voted heart  and  soul  to  the  new  doctrines, 
and  considered  any  temporizing  measures, 
although  dictated  by  necessity,  almost  as 
a  sin  against  providence  $  Maurice,  whose 
distinguished  genius  displayed  itself  at  an 
early  age,  was  brought  up  at  no  less  than 
five  different  courts,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  the  marks  of 
esteem  and  afiection  which  he  received 
in  his  youth  from  both  the  religious 
parties,  may  have  inspired  him  with 
toleration.  Less  of  a  zealot  than  his 
kinsman,  and  conscious  of  his  superiority 
to  the  emperor  in  the  arts  of  policy  and 
dissimulation,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  he  preferred  and  proposed  to  con- 
sider the  questions  in  dispute  more  by 
means  of  diplomacy  than  of  theology. 
Nor  must  we  forget  that  at  a  later  period 
of  his  life,  when  the  Protestants  were 
most  virulent  against  him,  the  opinions  of 
Melancthon  coincided  with  those  of 
Maurice.  His  refusal  to  continue  in  the 
league  of  Smnlcalden,  may  likewise  be 
rationally  explained.  He  united  in  his 
own    person  rapidity  of  execution  with 


prudence  of  resolve,  and  had  the  league 
elected  him  for  their  commander,  a  hap- 
pier result  might  have  been  anticipated* 
But  what  likelihood  was  there  that  his 
kinsman,  who  had  proved  so  jealous  of 
his  own  prerogatives  that  he  had  exceeded 
his  just  rights,  would  wave  his  pretensions 
in  favour  of  a  mere  youth,  and  that  youth 
his  rival  1 

These  and  the  other  features  in  the 
life  of  Maurice  are  treated  with  ability 
and  impartiality  by  Dr.  von  Langenn,  who 
had  previously  established  his  claim  to 
the  character  of  a  patriotic  investigator 
of  Saxon  history  in  his  life  of  Duke 
Albert.  Dr.  von  Langenn  is  tutor  to 
Prince  Albert  of  Saxony  (who  is  probably 
destined  one  day  to  ascend  the  throne  of 
that  country),  and  the  liberal  and  enlight^ 
ened  views  which  he  displays  in  the  work 
before  us  afibrd  the  best  guarantee  of 
success  in  his  honourable  office.  If  he 
has  not  succeeded  in  clearing  the  inemory 
of  Maurice  from  all  the  clouds  which 
overshadowed  it,  he  has  placed  before  as 
in  a  clear  and  striking  manner,  the  diffi- 
culties by  which  that  prince  was  sur- 
rounded—-difficulties  internal  and  exter- 
nal, which  it  was  perhaps  impossible  to 
surmount,  without  adopting  a  line  of 
conduct,  which,  in  less  complicated  and 
less  troubled  times,  might  justly  demand 
a  much  severer  judgment. 


Art.  Xr. — ^eapel  und  die  ^eapaluafur^ 
oder  Brieft  aua  Jfeaptl  in  die  Htimath 
von  Dr,  Karl  August  Mayer.  (Naples 
and  the  Neapolitans,  in  a  Series  of 
Letters  by  Dr.  G.  A.  Mayer.)  Erster 
Band.    Oldenburg.     1840. 

This  agreeable  volume,  from  the  pen  of 
one  ^ho  is  thoroughly  master  of  his  sub- 
ject, has  refreshed  our  recollections  of 
Italy.  On  foot,  on  horseback,  or  in  cai^ 
riage,  we  have  traversed  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  southern  part  of  the  penin- 
sula, and  we  can  recommend  the  author 
as  a  trustworthy  guide  on  subjects  on 
which  Mrs.  Starke,  ^*the  Queen  of  Sor^ 
rente,"  as  she  was  called  in  our  day,  is 
naturally  silent.  On  the  high  road 
and  in  the  beaten  track  frequented  by 
the  swarm  of  annuals,  the  national  cha- 
racter does  not  appear  to  advantage. 
The  Jove  of  gain  has  called  forth  the 
weaknesses,  or  if  you  will,  the  vices 
of  the  inhalntants,  whilst  their  good  qoal- 
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ities  only  show  themselves  on  h  longer 
acqaaintance.  Added  to  this,  the  diffi- 
cahy  of  understandiDg  the  dialeots  of  the 
country,  even  to  those  who  have  made 
themselves  masters  of  pure  Tuscan,  is 
very  great.  After  some  study  of  the  lan- 
guage and  a  diligent  attendance  at  the 
nttle  Teatro  San  Carlino,  where  we  prom- 
ise our  unfastidious  readers  much  amuse- 
ment, unless  our  old  favourites,  Pulcinello, 
Colombina,  Trivella,  and  Arlecchino,  have 
changed  their  nature,  we  huckled  on  our 
knapsack,  and  trudged  through  the  Abruz- 
zi,  although  our  good  friends,  the  artists 
in  Bome,  represented  the  tour  as  danger- 
ous. We  cannot  say  we  found  it  so  ;  we 
were  unmolested,  and  found  the  people 
friendly  and  hospitable. 

We  were  amply  indemnified,  by  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery,  for  the  many  in- 
conveniences which  a  pedestrian  roust  ex- 
Sect  to  encounter  in  districts  where  a 
orse  is  still  called  a  vettura,  carriages 
being  still  unknown  there.  Our  pompous 
title  of  eccellenzay  more  frequently  cut 
down  to  Unza^  which  had  so  often  been 
bawled  in  our  ears  by  coachmen,  shoe- 
blacks, lazzaroni,  and  id  genus  omne^  on 
the  Toledo  and  elsewhere,  dwindled  down 
into  the  simple  appellation  of  gulantuomoy 
the  lowest  term  of  address  which  that  po- 
lite people  adopt.  The  hospitalityof  the 
people  was  sometimes  painful.  We  fre- 
quently found,  on  having  taken  our  meals 
with  respectable  inhabitants  who  were  tra- 
velling in  the  same  direction,  that,  on  ris- 
ing, our  bill  had  been  paid,  nor  could  we 
ever  on  such  occasions  prevail  upon  the 
host  or  hostess  to  accept  even  of  a  buono 
mano,  '  On  conversing  with  an  agreeable 
fsmily,  with  whom  we  travelled  for  some 
time*  on  their  road  to  a  f<(^te  in  honour  of 
St.  Justus,  we  were  informed  that  accord- 
ing to  the  customs  of  the  country,  a  stran- 
ger had  the  right  of  entei^iug  any  house  he 
Dked,  and  was  welcome  tfs  long  as  he 
chose  to  stay,  but  that  the  suspicions  of 
the  government,  by  rendering  every  one 
responsible  for  the  political  opinions  of  his 
ffnests,  were  gradually  operating  a  change 
in  national  manners,  we  once  had  a 
Warm  dispute  with  a  Neapolitan  officer, 
who  insisted  on  doing  the  honours,  to 
which  we  submitted  on  a  promise  that  he 
and  his  party  would  be  our  guests  at  a : 
parting  supper.  They  readily  consented, 
when  To  and  behold,  after  a  merry  meal, 
they  pulled  out  their  purses. '  THiis  was 
going  too  far,  but  we  were  reduced  to  a 
reldctant  sobmission  by  the  observation, 
^  Don  Enrico,  we  doubt  not  that  yon  mean 
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it  kindly,  but  you  must  allow  me  to  tell 
you,  that  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country,  if  you  say  a  word  more,  I  must 
consider  it  as  a  personal  offence."  Let 
those  blame  the  Neapolitans  who  like,  we 
should  be  ungrateful  if  we  did  not  ac- 
knowledge the  many  good  offices  we  have 
received  from  them  and  from  their  an- 
tipodes, the  Sicilians.  In  such  excur- 
sions, a  knowledge  of  the  language,  a 
cheerful  disposition,  and  a  disregard  of 
numerous  little  inconveniences,  are  indis. 
pensable;  he  who  remains  on  the  high 
road  sees  little  more  of  the  real  character 
of  the  people  than  if  he  had  remained  in 
London. 

With  respect  to  the  danger  attendant 
on  such  excursions,  we  do  not  consider  it 
as  very  great ;  much  will  depend  on  the 
state  of  the  country,  and  much  on  the 
prudence  of  the  traveller.  The  introduc- 
tion or  improvement  of  roads  will  do 
much  in  this  respect,  although  in  1834 
the  carriage  of  the  Ring  of  Naples  was 
plundered  on  the  high  road  near  that  nest 
of  infernal  looking  fellows,  Itri.  A  know- 
ledge of  the  value  of  money  is  requisite, 
nor  would  we  recommend  the  traveller  to 
display  kr^e  sums  of  li  in'  a  country 
where  absolution  may  be  bbtained  for  a 
few  crowns.  Carelessness  on  the  part  of 
a  foreigner  in  this  resnect,  caused  the 
murder  of  a  poor  muleariver  during  our 
trip  through  Sicily.  It  is  right  to  observe 
that  this  foreigner  was  not  an  English- 
mai)*  and  that  he  behaved  with  the  greats 
est  liberality  to  the  widow  of  the  mur- 
dered man. 

With  respect  to  cleanliness,  matters 
are  much  improved  of  late  years  in  some 
hotels  in  the  principal  cities  \  yet  those 
who  wish  to  pass  through  the  world  with- ' 
out  being  intimate  with  "man's  fami- 
liars,** would  do  better  to  remain  in  more 
northern  climates.  Yet  we  can  hardly 
even  now  refrain  from  a  laugh  at  the 
woeful  address  of  our  fellow  traveller  to 
our  portly  hostess  at  Arpino,  Cicero's 
birthplace.  ^^  Mamma  mia^  quanti  pulci 
aveie  V^  "  Ek  !  jiglio  mio^'*  was  the  un- 
expected reply,  "  anche  in  paradiso  sono 
le  pulci.**  We  do  not  know  whether  we 
may  venture  upon  a  translation  to  prudish 
Enfflish  ears;  they  will  prove  a  mere 
fleabite   to  those  accustomed  to  Italian 

freedom. 

On  the  Neapolitan  Apennines,  the  cli- 
mate is  very  various,  un  returning  from 
Sicily,  through  Calabria,  we  came  to  the 
lofty  hamlet  of  Terioli,  some  thousand 
feet  abov^  the  sea.    It  was  in  June,  an  ^ 
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on  complaining  of  the  cold  to  a  sturdy 
ibountaiaeeri  who  with  his  peaked  nat 
and  mu^et  might  almost  have  passed  for 
a  Tyrotese,  he  said,  '^  Avimmo  undid  mi- 
tidijfriddOf  ed  una  difriaco'^ — (We  have 
eleven  months  cold  weather  and  one 
fresh).  La  hella  Italia^  thought  we,  and 
whilst  we  were  quietly  eating  our  lunch- 
eon, we  received  the  agreeahle  intelli- 
Sehce  that  a  band  of  robbers  had  made 
leir  appearance.  ^  Sano  gente  netpaeae^^ 
— (There  are  people  in  the  country),  was 
the  pithy  ihiormation,  the  purport  of 
which  was  reniiered  more  important  by 
the  gestures  which  accompanied  it.  As 
there  were  ladies  of  the  party,  and  the 
robbers  had  but  two  days  before  carried 
otf  four  women,  we  thought  it  best  to 
preseni  bar  letter  of  recommendation  to 
the  gbverhadore^  who  assured  us  that  the 
report  was  not  true,  and  that  he  had  re- 
ceived orders  to  punish  the  authors  of  it^ 
Alas  I  for  the  trustworthiness  of  official 
information  in  this  country  i  the  very 
place  was  pointed  out  to  us  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  and  we  %vere  heartily  glad 
when  we  arrived  at  our  night's  quarters, 
for,  although  it  is  very  afirreeable  to  talk 
of  past  e^apeiii.yet  until  you  are  quite 
certain  that  itiere  will  be  an  .  escape,  the 
•abject  is  not  quite  so  inviting.  We  af- 
terwariis  learned  that  the  Government,  in 
oriler  to  encourage  travellers  to  frequent 
the  tneh  recently  finished  road  through 
CataWia  and  Bas^ilicata  tp  Naples,  made  a 
point  of  discrediting  all  reports  of  the 
xind,  ana  a  friend  of  ours  who  made  the 
journey  two  years  before  we  did,  heard  a 
shot  and  found  the  rifled  traveller  still 
warm. 

Tei,  althqu^  we  willingly  do  justice 
tb  '\kk  air  of  Naples,  the  deep  blue  of  her 
seas,  the  vi^'ried  tints  which  play  in  magic 
ir|;b'i  upon  tke  mountains  at  the  enchant- 
ing  hour  of  sunset,  ik  is  only  with  sorrow 
that  we  Ipok  upon  the  condition  of  the 
people.^  Like  tneiir  own  fertile  land,  good 
qualities,  and  many  of  them,  lie  in.  rich 
p)rofuston  on  tbe  surface,  rendering  a 
short  ana  trimsient  acquaintance  delight- 
ful. But  to  th^  deeper  observer  thpre  is 
much  io  give  pain.  ,  It  would  seem  that 
the  people  had  never  recovered  the  shock 
^Vilch  tne  ihbral  degradation  of  the  last 
centuries  bt  the  Roman  empire  cojnmu- 
ntcated  from  it's  corrupt  source.  ,Many 
of  the^vic^s  of  that  period -are  known 
otherwise \han  by  tradition  ;  and  although 
the  exceptions  may.be  numerous,  woiHd 
rt^m  to  have  struck,  deep  root  in  this 
"^utiful  cdiintfy.    We  should,  not  dca- 


pair  of  their  regeneration  under  a  better 
government  j  or  rather  if  the  vital  princi- 
ple did  not  slumber,  such  government 
could  not  so  long  naye  existed.  The 
same  energy  which  defeated  the  difierent 
attempts  to  introduce  the  inquisition  has 
not  shown  itself  in  other  matters.  The 
papal  rule  presses  like  a  nightmare  in  the 
southern  ecclesiastical  dominionsi  and  the 
Neapolitans,  with  the  present  king  at 
their  head,  have,  with  all  their  better 
qualities,  but  too  much  resemblance  with 
their  national  hero  Pulcinello.  And  vet, 
when  we  read,  in  CoUetta,  the  tragedies 
of  which  fair  Naples  has  in  the  present 
century  so  often  been  a  witness,  his  atfec- 
tionate  respret  for  the  good  and  virtuous 
who  perished  in  their  visionary  schemes 
of  regeneration,  which  must  ever  be 
hopeless  until  a  moral  interest  is  taken 
by  the  Government  in  the  improTeinent 
of  the  lower  classes,  let  us  not  envy  the 
careless  child  of  the  south  his  d^lct  far 
niente  . 


Art.  Xti. — i.  ^rcitvio  Siarieo  tiaU^no^ 
ossia  kaccolU  di  Opere  e  Dotunerdi  fino^ 
ra  inediii  d  divenuH  rarisnmi  riguar^ 
dantt  la  Sloria  d^Iialia ;  compilata  da 
una  Soeietd.  diJlmici  e  Cuhoridtlla  »e- 
desima,  (Italian  Historical  Archives,  oi 
Collection  of  Works  and  Pocuments  at 
presept  unpublished  or  scarce,  in  rela- 
tion to  Italian  History  \  compiled  by  a 
Society  of  Friends  and  Students  of  the 
same).     Florence.  1K41. 

2.  Le  Sii>rie  di  Jacopo  Peiiu  l^lor^ice* 
1841. 

3«  Tavole  SinotticA^  t  Sincrane  dtlla  ^Zo- 
na Fiortnfin,a^  cemplaii  da  Alfrede 
Reumopt.  (Synoptic  and  SyncLronoua 
Tales  of  Florentine  History). 

4.  Italy.  General  Views  of  tie  Hisiffiy  and 
Liitroiure^  in  reference  to  Ha  Freeeni 
Skittf  by  L.  Mariotti.  3  vols.  London. 

Tub  first  of  the  works  before  us  will  be 
found  to  contain  beth  interesting  and  on* 
ginal  information  on  many  obscure  Italian 
subjects.  It  is  melancholy  to  trace  thai 
since  the  days  of  Manzoni  and  l^eliico. 
Italy  has  scarce  nrodoced  one  original 
work,  but  confines  herself  to  those  branch- 
es of  archaeologicol  research,  which  at 
least  indicate  what  her  feelings  are  as  to 
the  past  sources  of  her  glory,  it  is  our 
intention,  pi;ovided  Italian  inertneas  will 
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permit  as,  to  investigate  shortly  what  is 
doing  in  all  her  universities,, and  (o  see 
whether  the  fearful  palsy  that  pervades 
Ihe  literary  mind  of  Italy,  be,  ia  ali  re* 
apecta,   co^eztensive    there    with    other 
parts.    The  remaining  works  at  the  head 
of  this  article  are  devoted  to  the  fllustra- 
tjpn  of  Florentine  History^  and  the  second 
contains  genjealogical  trees  of  the  Medi- 
ci, and  the  other   illustrious  families  of 
4hat  city.     The  last  work  is  by  an  Italian 
gentleman  resident  in  this  country,  but 
contains  more  information  on  the  subject 
on  which  U  treats,  and  more  references 
to  the  mpdern  position  of  Italy,  than  we 
ba.ve  seen  in  any  recent  production.    It 
is  written  by  him   in  English,  in  which 
languagie  he  baa  attained  an  astonishing 
proficiency,  even  to  composition  inverse, 
and  his  own  pure  Italian    freedom    of 
speech  and  pained  sentiments  at  the  hu- 
miliation of  Jits  country,  bursting  forth 
with  native  eloquence  and  singular  £ng* 
iish     expressions,    rather    enhance    the 
beauty  of  the  work,  in  our  notions,  than 
deteriorate  from  it.     He  has  divided  his 
work  into  five  periods*     1st.  The  middle 
^ges,    $d.  The  age  of  Hberty,  embracing 
#he  glory  of  the  Italian  republics,  from 
tbe  first  saiictioniag  of  the  independence 
of  the  Lombard  cities  at  the  peace  of 
Constance    in    1183,  down    to  the   last 
jEigony  of  liberty  at  Florence  under  the  re- 
peated assaults  of  papal  perfidy  and  im- 
fierial  violence  in  1530,  the  period  Sis* 
mondi  has  illustrated.    3d.  The  age  of 
4otneetie  tyranny  of  the  Este  and  Medi- 
e4,  which  he  calls  the  ^age  of  splendour," 
commencing  with  the  first  Cosmo  and  his 
grandson,  Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  embracing 
the  period  of  Leo  X.  {  of  the  first  and 
eecond  Alphonso  of  Ferrara,  down  Co  the 
ket  patronage  granted  to  literstmre  by  the 
Dakes  of  Savoy,  by  the  patrician  aristo- 
cracy at  Venice,  and  at  Rome  in  the  days 
of  Cfhristina  of  Sweden.    4th.  The  age 
of  foreign  dominion  or  decline,  commenc- 
ing with  the  invasion  of  Charles  VII (. 
and  ending  with  the  French  revolotioa. 
dth.  Revival  of  Italy  from  the  days  of 
Ferdinand  and  Leopold  of  Tuscany,  of 
Francis  I.  and    Joseph   II.  of   Austria, 
through  the  convulsions  of  the  French 
revolution  to  the  present  time*   We  shall 
4>roceed  to  nptic^e  a  few  pointa  in  o|ir  au- 
thor's narrative.    His  dbservalions  at  the 
commencement  of  his  work  on  the  Italian 
eities  are  extremely  beautiful.    Thus  op 
Venice : — 

"Venice  owing,  as  ws  have  seen,  her  origin 


I  to  the  barbaric  invasions,  was  peihaps  the 
'only  spot  in  all  Italy  pure  fronr  baiharic  mix- 
ture. The  Venetian  aristocracy,  ibc  noblest 
of  all  aristocracies,  hardened  by  the  constant 
exertions  demanded  by  their  situation,  inflamed 
by  a  sincere,  though  perhaps  selfish  patriotismi 
displayed  for  a  long  time  valour  worthy  of  a 
better  fate.  The  dark  and  bloody  policy 
which  stained  the  last  period  of  that  ilUfiited 
republic  has  been,  we  thiuk,  too  long  exposed 
and  execrated,  even  to  exaffs^eration ;  and  it  fs 
full  time  that  peace  should  oe  granted  at  least 
to  the  memory  of  Venice,  since  nttle  more  than 
her  memory  remains.  Her  native  element,  the 
sea,  is  now  receding  from  her  lagoons,  like  a 
faithless  fiiend  in  the  hour  at  adversity,  and  she 
lies  down  lifeless  aiMl  mute,  a  spectre  city,  in- 
sensible of  her  rapid  decay,^ead  almost  tq 
the  fondest  hopes  and  to  the  revengeful  wrath 
universally  cherished  in  the  Italian  bosoms,  as 
if  the  sentence  which  kid  her  low  were  irre* 
vocable,  and  the  hour  of  Italian  redemption, 
however  soon  it  may  strikei  would  always  be 
too  late  for  the  revival  of  Venice." — ^voL  i 
p.  6a 

Tuscany  and  Florence  i — 

**  Tuscany  in  all  times,  perhaps  even  befor^ 
the  Grecian  era,  the  ruler  of  letters  and  arts, 
is  now  occupied  by  a  soft,  gentle,  highly-rs- 
;  fined  people,  in  whose  slender  and  gracile 
j  frames,  in  whose  elegant  but  effeminate  fu- 
tures it  would  not  be  easy  to  recognize  the  sue* 
cessors  of  those  fierce  partizaas  who,  after  re- 
ceiving liberty  as  a  gift  from  their  brothers  of 
Lombardy,  were  so  loose  and  violent  in  abusing 
it,  but  no  less  warm  and  intrepid,  and  despe- 
rately obstinate  before  they  consented  to  give  it 
up.  Traces  of  the  ancient  Tuscan  valour  are 
to  be  found  in  Arezzo,  in  Pistoia,  and  wherever, 
indeed,  you  rise  towards  the  Apennines;  but 
the  eapitol,  Florence,  the  beautiful,  the  Athens 
of  modem  Italy^  she  alone,  the  mother  of  re- 
nins, who  has  given  birth  to  a  greater  n'nmber 
of  eminent  men  than  all  the"  rest  of  Italy  put 
together, — Florence  is  now  idly  and  volupm- 
ously  lying  in  the  lap  of  her  ^een  vale  of  Aroo. 
*like  a  boBiatifal  pearl  set  in  emerald,*  as  if 
lulled  by  the  murmur  of  her  river  and  by  die 
fascination  of  the  smiles  of  her  climate.  Sink- 
Miginto  a  state  of  dejection  proportionate  to 
the  excitement  of  the  ages  of  the  Strozzi,  worn 
out,  enervated  by  a  long  peace  and  by  the  artful 
tjrranny  of  their  princes,  these  people  are  scarce- 
ly aware  that  their  silken  ties  have  now  been 
changed  into  an  iron  chain.  Gray  and  thought- 
less, vain  of  their  bvgone  greamess,  of  their 
Eolished  language,  or  their  wide-spread  scho- 
trship,  of  their  nice  taste,  of  th^r  villas,  of 
their  churches,  and  of  ihenisejves.  the  Floren- 
tines are  called,  perhaps  not  anjosu^,  theTmek 
of  Italy.'*— vol.  1.  p.®. 

Rome:*^ 

**  Rome,  sitting  in  an  unhealthy  desert,  a  ve- 
nerable corpse,  a  dissolute  convent  of  prelates 
and  canlinals,  whose  vast  empire  and  jutenee 
have  been  reduced  to  those  lottaring  waUtTdie 
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head  of  a  church  that  has  outlived  her  age, 
the  capital  of  a  state  in  open  rehellion, — 
Rome,  fike  Tithonus  of  the  fable,  has  reached 
the  last  state  of  decrepitude  without  being  per- 
mitted to  die.  Not  only  the  capital,  but  all  the 
provinces  south  of  the  Apennines,  the  lands  of 
the  Sabini  and  Umbri,  have  contracted  thaiLe- 
vitical  spirit  by  ^hich  all  talents  and  eminence 
are  exdusively  directed  to  the  altar  and  its  in- 
trigues. Hence  that  tinge  of  Jesuitism  that 
taints  the  Roman  character  in  the  highest 
dasses,  painted,  as  it  were,  on  the  lines  of 
their  countenances,  in  the  sound  of  their  melli- 
fluous accent  Only  what  is  not  priest  in 
Rome,  or  priestly  in  family  or  connection,  or  ser- 
vants of  priests, — the  populace  of  the  eternal 
city,  the  Transteverini,  displav  in  their  features, 
costume  and  manners,  and  more  in  their 
sudden  and  often  generous  bursts  of  passion, — 
the  antique  Romans — such  as  may,  with 
a  better  education,  become  one  aay  the 
£reemen  of  the  capital  of  the  redeemed 
country." 

Though  not  fully  coinciding  in  the 
author's  view,  few  can  avoid  being 
■truck  with  the  beauty  of  the  foK 
lowing  extract,  on  the  beauty  of  Ro. 
man  ism : — 

*'  Christianity  came  not  to  avenge,  not  to  re* 
dress,  but  to  console ;  it  promised  not  peace  on 
earth,  but  retribution  in  Heaven;  it  did  not 
break  the  chains  of  the  slave,  but  shared  them 
with  him;  unable  to  destroy  feudalism,  it 
created  chivalry ;  to  quench  the  thirst  for  battle, 
it  invented  processions  and  masses.  To  the 
victims  of  human  injustice,  it  laid  open  the 
asylum  of  the  sanctuary ;  for  the  blasted  hopes 
of  youth,  for  the  exposed  honour  of  virgms, 
it  prepared  the  silence  of  the  cloister ;  against 
the  unlimited  ambition  of  monarchs,  it  mus- 
tered the  thunders  of  the  Vatican.  A  day 
had  been  (it  is  an  unwelcome  thought,  but 
one  from  which  we  cannot  escape)— a  day  had 
been  when  in  ages  of  barbarism,  of  oppression 
and  prejudice,  every  institution  that  had  become 
connected  with  the  Christian  relig[ion,  even  the 
most  absurd  doctrines  and  pernicious  practices 
with  which  Catholicism  has  been  charged,  had 
their  holy,  their  redeeming  influence — when 
popery  and  the  monastery  alone  preserved  the 
social  system  from  utter  ruin.  But  no  sooner 
had  the  Christian  religion  triumphed,  than  the 
seeds  of  corrupiion  burst  forth  ;  the  ministers  of 
the  ^  Gospel,  styling  themselves  the  vicars  of 
Christy  began  by  undoing  his  work.  They 
withdrew  nis  books  and  counterfeited  his 
words;  then  they  made  their  opinion  a  law, 
and  enforced  that  law  by  fire  and  sword.  They 
intruded  themselves  into  the  '  secrets  of.  the 
heart,  and  laid  conscience  asleep.  They  mo- 
nopolized the  eternal  clemency,  and  set  a  price 
for  the  ransom  of  the  soul,  even  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Vatican^the  rivals  of  longs 
in  wealth,  in  power,  in  crime."— vol.  i. 
ph.  88. 
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"But  if  the  monks  had  their  own  day,  it  has 

set  long  since.  The  mbsion  of  the  convents  is 
accomplished ;  our  gratitude  has  gone  too  &r,  and 
monkish  pretensions  still  further.  There  ate 
other  debts,  and  nunre  recent,  that  we  must  be 
equally  eager  to  dischaive.  The  convents  as  a 
system  must  perish.  The  idle  and  "oampetmi 
life  of  Franciscans,  the  loose  morals  and  the  tene- 
brous intrigues  of  Jesuits,  the  splendour  and  lux- 
ury of  Benedictines,  the  bigotry  and  ferocious- 
ness of  Dominicans,  the  vow  ci  perpetual  seclu- 
sion, the  slow  suicide  of  ascetic  discipline,  the 
fiendish  arts  by  which  inexperienced  souls  were 
walled  up  in  a  living  tomb,  have  long  beenjudged 
It  is  not,  we  repeat,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  Italy  if 
there  are  still  convents  and  popes.  The  last 
generation  witnessed  the  sudden  abolition  of  all 
these  inveterate  evils,  and  they  have  only  r&> 
turned  with  the  re-estabUshment  of  that  old- 
fashioned,  hatefid  state  of  things  a^painst  which 
that  unfiMsiate  nation  is  strqgglmg." — voL  L 
p.  99. 

Affain,  of  the  poets  who  pre<;eded  Daate 
we  nave  the  following  truly  national  and 
graphic  sketch : — 

*'  Most  of  them  were  men  of  lofty  charactov 
and  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  history  of 
their  age.  They  seem  to  rise  before  us  as  in 
their  old-fashioned  costume  of  cassoc  and  steel, 
eadi  one  pompously  holding  forth  themani»> 
script  of  his  Caozoniere,  on  which  he  lays  his 
claims  to  the  consideration  of  posterity ;  each  one 
leading  by  the  hand  his  peerless  mistress,  blush- 
ing at  the  sound  of  her  praises ;  all  stately  forma^ 
dark  and  solemn,  assuming  fi[igantic  dimensions 
through  the  magnifying  memum  of  the  mist  of 
time.  The  verv  fiSrst  of  the  number,  of  whom, 
indeed,  as  of  Faliero  in  the  hall  of  the  great 
council  at  Venice,  nothing  can  be  discerned  but 
a  black  veil  and  a  name,  is  CiuUo  d'AJcamo^and 
under  his  bust  are  sculptured  a  few  rude  stan- 
zas of  the  first  Italian  songs  we  have  left.  Cinllo 
remains  behind  a  noble  group  of  Sicilian  bards, 
of  judges,  knights,  and  notanes  constituting  the 
court  of  the  second  Frederick,  flourishing  half  a 
century  after  him.  Frederick,  a  biund  nimself 
and  an  Italian  by  buth  and  edueation,  a  knight, 
a  scholsT,  a  liberal  patron  of  learning  and  ge- 
nius, stands  foremost  with  all  the  height  of  his 
commanding  figure,  stretching  the  ample  fdds 
of  his  impenal  and  royal  purple,  as  if  in  the  at- 
titude of  patronage  over  his  courtiers  and  mi- 
nions ;  like  the  prince  of  darkness  luding  under 
the  splendour  of  his  crown  the  scats  len  in  his 
forehead  by  the  burnings  of  the  Vatican.  By 
his  right  side  are  his  two  sons,  like  him  initiated 
in  all  the  apnrenticei^ips  of  knighthood  and  mis* 
trelsy ;  and  Dv  his  left  the  vnretched  victim  of 
a  moment  of  his  inconsiderate  wrath,  the  butt 
of  cruelty,  treason,  and  calumny, — Pier  delle 
Vigne,  turning  towards  his  lord  the  hollow  sock- 
ets whence  his  «yes  were  wrenched,  and  ten- 
dering to  him  the  bowstrings  with  which  he 
strangled  himself  in  his  dungeon.''— rd.  i.  p. 
157. 

The  description  of  Dante,  surrounded  with 
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fonni  of  woe  and  Jloidi.frf  hoopr,  Iwiding  to 
that  giant  intellect  Us  peculiar  sadness ;  Fran- 
cesca,  Ugolino,  Manfredi,  Pier  delle  Vigne, 
Farinata,  t  fell  period,  when  princes  were 
poisoned  by  monks  io.  the  eucfaaristic  ele* 
ments,  when  even  Dante's  best  aqd  only 
friend,  Guido  NoTello,  the  instant  he  had 
covered  Dante  with  decent  earth,  sunk  a  prey 
o  a  brutal  mob ; — these  are  given  with  the 
dignity  due  to  the  magnificent  objects  crowd- 
ed before  our  vision.  The  friendship  of 
Petrarch  and  Boccacio— the  proud  Colonna, 
with  his  cognizance,  "  Columna  fleet!  nescio" 
—the  crowning  of  Petrarch — the  court  and 
crimes  of  Joan  of  N^ple^^Boccacio's  singu- 
lar conversion,  his  successful  efforts  to  revive 
Greek  literature — ^Machiavelll — render  the 
first  volume  iull  of  high-stirring  incident,  and 
the  characters  stand  out  well  from  the  events, 
and  are  not  lost  in  them  as  is  the  case  in  that 
style  of  writing  that  gives  the  dry  digest  and 
nothing  of  the  humaa  action*  We  close 
the  first  volume  with  the  description  of  Ma- 
chiavelli : — 

"His  frequent  embassies  to  the  courts  of 
Rome  ^nd  Fmnce  and  his  long  missiai  to  Csesar 
Borgia  gave  him  that  fruitful  inright  of  human 
nature  and  of  those  detestable  arts  of  policy  of 
which  he  has  been  too  generally  believ^  to  be 
the  discoverer  and  promoter  in  Europe.  Machia- 
velli,  hsfwever,  invented  nothing;  with  a  mind 


perfectly  doad  toalienthutiasm^hetoQkacalss, 
cold,  rather  misanthropic  survey  of  the  human 
&mily,  and  described  it  as  he  saw  it,  with  a 
placid  though  appalling  fidelity— with  an  impar- 
tial thonffh  disheartemng  neutrality. 

**  Machiav^li,  gifted  with  an  essentially  aetive 
mind,  sought  in  public  life  rather  employment 
than  either  power  or  fame,  or  much  less  honour 
and  wealth.  He  was  one  of  the  most  diunterf 
ested  men  that  ever  lived,  and  if  he  never  per- 
haps loved  any  living  beinf,  neither  did  he  cer- 
tainly love  himself,  nor  did  he  ever  mm  those^ 
powers,  for  which  he  has  been  so  much  nraised' 
and  abased,  to  raise  himself  in  the  world.  His  * 
delight  was  in  sounding  the  depthsof  the  hmnan 
heart.  He  wished  to  appreciate  men  after  posi* 
live  value,  and  from  this  dangerous  knowledge 
he  derived  nothing  for  himself  but  the  melan- 
choly advantage  df  being  entitled  to  despise 
both  the  oppressors  and  the  oppressed,  the 
prince  and  his  subjects.  He  was  as  good  as  a 
man  can  be  without  love  or  belie£" 

And  here,  for  tlie  present,  we  must  con- 
clude our  notice  of  our  author*s  labours, 
thanking  him  for  the  delight  his  book  has  af- 
forded  us,  to  which  we  shall  possibly  again 
advert  by  another  notice  of  the  second  volume, 
filled  as  it  is  with  Italian  legends,  told  by  an 
Italian  ;  for  who  amid  those  of  a  colder  clime, 
can  describe  the  deeds  of  his  land  equal  to 
the  son  of  her,  of  bright  and  lustrous  brow 
even  yet,  although  the  world's  agennuldened 
queen. 


MUSIC  ABROAD  AND  AT  HOME. 


ITALY. 
The  following  remarks  on  the  music  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  Italy  will,  we  doubt 
not,  be  read  with  interest ;  they  are  ex- 
tracted from  a  highly  pleasing  and  amus- 
ing work  by  Miss  Catherine  Taylor,  in  her 
"  Ltttera  from  I(ah  io  a  Younger  Ststevy' 
jnst  published.  Thjs  lady,  if  we  mistake 
not,  is  a  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
Oresham  lecturer,  Dr.  Taylor.  She  fully 
eznresses  our  feeling  when  she  says, 
"The  constant  introduction  of  secular 
music  into  the  service  of  the  Catholic 
Church  is  ofieusive  to  hear ;  the  airs  from 
Bossini's  or  Bellini's  operas,  or  the  noisy 
overtures  of  Auber,  are  so  discordant  witn 
my  feelings  that  I  have  often  left  the 
church  in  disffust.  Widely  difiTerent  ia 
the  efl!*ect  produced  by  the  music  which 


properly  belongs  to  the  service  of  re- 
ligion. Those  who  have  heard  the  sub 
lime  and  massive  harmonica  of  Palestrinai 
performed  aa  they  are  at  Kome  by  th« 
papal  choir,  can  feel  all  the  influence 
which  ecclestaatical  muaic  posseasea  over 
the  mind." 

The  most  noble  specimen  of  the  an- 
cient Roman  school  of  music  ia  the  fa- 
mous Mass  of  Palestrina,  which  saved 
music  from  being  banished  from  the 
Church  service.  *^The  edict  had  been 
already  prepared  which  wars  to  banish  mu- 
sic in  parts,  to  ordain  no  other  employment 
of  it  than  the  Gregorian  Chant.  It  was 
at  this  momentous  crisis,  when  the  doom 
of  the  art  appeared  to  be  sealed,  that  a 
I  younff  man,  scarcely  known  aa  a  singer  in 
[the  rope's  Chapel,  dared  to  stand  forth  as 
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(Ire  diampfofi  and  repreaentstive  of  his 
art;  and  in  its  defence  to  appeal  at  once 
to  the  head  of  the  church,  This  man  was 
Pier  Luigi  da  Palestrina  :  '  Ere/  said  he, 
*  yaq  decrea  the  extinction  of  an  art  which 
il«ayen  has  allied  to  devotion,  and^  before 
you  silence  that  gift  of  the  Almighty 
which  he  designed  to  elevate  the  soul  of 
inan,  to  inspire  it  with  pxire  and  holy 
thoughts,  and  to  connect  it  with  biniseli', 
listen  to  its  spirit,  and  h^ar  what  you  oro 
aioti/  io  destroy ;  I  will  reveal  it  to  you, 
Car  Co  «e  it  has  been  already  revealed !' 
Such  was  Palestrina's  appeal  in  behalf  of 
his  art,  and  if  ever  the  soul  of  genius 
spoke^  it  was  then.  I  know  of  no  such 
instance  of  that  self-reliance  which  marks 
the  highest  order  of  intellect,  Who^  be* 
sides  Palestrina,  ever  ventured  to  stake 
the  very  existence  of  an  art  upon  the  per- 
ilous issue  of  his  own  ability  to  reveal  its 
power  1  His  request  was  granted,  and 
the  promulgation  of  the  decree  sus- 
pended until  he  had  completed  his  pro- 
mised composition,  Palestripa  triumphed, 
and  music  was  saved.  We  can  scarcely 
place  ourselves  in  the  situation  of  those 
who  first  heard  this  extraordinary  effort 
of  genius ;  the  effect  must  have  appear^ 
like  the  birth  of  a  new  scene,  and  awak- 
ened emotions  before  unknown :  the  sci- 
entific hearer  would  be  made  to  feel  that 
the  erudition  which  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  regard  as  the  end  of  study,  was 
but  the  means  to  a  greater  end ;  and  the 
consummate  skill  with  which  the  arts  of 
counterpoint  were  employed,  would  be  ab- 
sorbed m  amazement  and  delight  at  the 
efifects  which  they  produced ;  and  in  this 
feeling  we  share.  Time  may  have  over- 
spread the  surface  of  the  structure  with  a 
deeper  and  mellower  tint,  but  its  noble 
outline  and  its  fair  proportions  are  un* 
changed." 

Flohencb. — ^The  production  of  Meyer- 
beer's "  Roberto  il  Diavolo*'  has  been  at- 
tended with  the  most  flattering  marks  of 
success ;  the  Theatre  Pergola,  nnqnes- 
tionably  one  of  the  principal  theatres  in 
Italy,  was  crowded  with  admiring  and  ap- 
plauding audiences  at  every  representa- 
tion. The  cast  consisted  of  Roberto,  C. 
del  Massi ;  Bertram  or  Beltramino,  G. 
Porto ;  Isabella  the  princess,  Sofia  Me- 
qniliet ;  and  Alice,  M.  Schnbert.  It  has 
been  performed  upwards  of  thirty  nights, 
and  was  withdrawn  in  order  to  a  fiord 
Mile.  Unger  an  opportunity  of  again  de- 
lighting this  city  in  "  Lucrezia  Borgia." 

Trieste.— Mile.  Fanny  Goldberg  has 
been  reaphig  new  laurels  in  Mercndante*s 


opera  ef  ^Oiaramentof'  the  applanse 
she  has  received  is  indescribable. 

BoLOGif  A. — ^During  the  last  three  montfas 
we  have  not  had  any  musical  novelty. 
Donnizetti's  >*  Gemana  di  Vergy,'*  Belli, 
ni's  ^^  SomnambnlH,"  and  Speranza's  ^  Dae 
Figaro,'*  have  been  severally  performed. 
Bossini  takes  great  interest  in  his  new 
Musteal  Lyceum. 

FRANCE. 

Pabis. — The  great  novelty  at  the  Aca- 
demic Royale  has  been  the  production  of 
Weber's  justly  celebrated  "Der  Frei- 
schutz"  in  a  style  of  great  splendour. 
The  entire  musical  arrangement  had  been 
confided  to  the  hands  of  Berlioz,  and  the 
result  has  proved  how  zealous  and  unre- 
mittingvhe  has  been  in  his  exertions  to 
procure  a  perfect  and  well  drilled  chorus 
to  give  eifTect  to  this  splendid  opera.  Mile, 
Stoltz  made  a&  effective  Agatha;  her 
voice  is  soft  and  flexible.  Mari^,  as  Max, 
sang  with  great  irerve  and  feeling. 
Bouch^  made  an  indifferent  Caspar,  but 
Mile.  Nau  sang  and  played  the  character 
of  Anna  delightfully,  and  was  most  warm- 
ly applaudedl  The  opera  has  been  re* 
peated  several  times  and  gaiof  ob  the 
rarisian  public ;  the  beautiful  overture 
and  the  unrivalled  hunting  chorus  were 
encored  on  each  performance. 

HaUvy  has  a  new  opera  in  rehearsal  at 
the  Acad^mie  Royale. 

A  great  sensation  has  been  created  in 
the  musical  circles  of  Paris  by  the  reports 
in  the  Belgium  newspapers  of  the  inven- 
tion of  a  steam  organ  by  M.  Sax. 

At  the  Opera  Comique  Boildieu's  *'Dame 
Blanche,"  and  Auber's  *'  Les  Diamans  de 
la  Couronne,"  with  Madam  Rossi  Caccia, 
continue  to  attract  ..numerous  audiences. 
In  the  latter  Madame  A.  Thillon  acts  with 
captivating  spirit  and  animation ;  she 
sings  delightfully. 

Singing  is  now  taught  in  Paris  in  52 
schools,  on  the  system  of  mutual  instruc- 
tion. 21  schools  directed  by  the  Fr^resde 
la  Doctrine  Chr^tienne,  and  12  evening 
schools  for  adults.  These  comprise  to- 
gether upwards  of  1500  adult  scholars, 
and  5000  children. 

The  Dbama. — The  long  announced 
comedy  of  "  Mariage  sous  Louis  XV. "has 
at  length  been  produced  at  the  Theatre 
Fran^ais.  The  two  first  acts  are  fuH  of 
humour  and  originality,  but  the  concluding 
portion  of  the  comedy  is  by  no  means  so 
good  ;  the  interest,. instead  of  increasing, 
najfs,  and  there  seems  a|vant  of  sufficient 
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mctdeat  to  earry  tba  pitce  tlurongb. 
This  comedy  Ims  not  obtained  the  sneoees 
tlmt  had  beeti  luiticipated,  nevertheless 
it  is  a  work  of  merit  and  would  bear 
tranalatiog.  Mile.  Fits  Jameat  whose  re* 
oeptioA  at  the  Renaissance  haa  been  so 
enthusiaslici  is  now  engaged  at  the  Th6a- 
tre  Fran^ais,  and  will  speedily  make  her 
appearance  on  those  boards.  She  is  re<* 
presented  to  possess  all  the  energy  of  a 
first*rate  dramatic  actress;  her  voice  is 
full  and  sonorous,  and  she  promises  to  be 
a  successful  imitator,  if  not  a  riTal,  of  the 
accomplished  Mile.  BacheL 

Victor  Hugo's  beautiful  drama  of  '*  Her* 
nani'*  has  been  reproduced  for  ihedehiU  of 
Mile.  Guyon.  and  the  loud  and  frequent 
applaose  with  which  she  was  interrupted, 
testifies  her  complete  success. 

A  homely  little  drama,  called  "  Le  Ba- 
lai  d'Or,**  has  been  successful  at  the  Th6- 
Atre  dtt  Vaudeville.  The  principal  cha- 
racter is  a  retired  druggist,  from  the  Rue 
des  Lombards,  whose  shop  bore  the  sign 
which  firives  its  title  to  the  piece.  Here, 
he  has  lived  all  his  days,  and  made  a  hand- 
some fortune  ;  but  on  surrendering  the  es- 
tablishment to  his  successor,  who  is  his 
son-in-law,  he  finds  with  horror  that  the 
young  man  is  one  of  the  ^'  new  school.'* 
The  old  dirty  respectability  of  the  bou^ 
Hque  is  changed  to  that  of  modern  dis- 
play ;  and,  finallyi  things  go  on  so  badly, 
that  the  old  proprietor  is,  to  his  great 
joy,  obliged  to  quit  his  cabbages  and  villa^ 
and  tlEike  his  post  once  more  behind  the 
counter,  in  order  to  preserve  the  concern 
from  bankruptcy.  With  a  change  of 
manners  and  ideas  this  piece  miglit,  in 
Mr.  Webster's  hands,  be  made  to  succeed 
ih  London. 

At  the  little  Theatre  Ambigu-Comique^ 
situate  in  the  l^oulevard  du  Temple,'  a 
melodrama,  entitled  Fabio,  is  receiving 
great  applause.  The  piece  turns  on  a 
struggle  between  the  maternal  and  the 
connubial  feelings  in  the  breast  of  the 
heroine,  who  ultimately  gives  her  husband 
up  to  the  scafibld,  in  order  to  preserve  her 
son.  The  incidents  and  situatious  are  well 
imagined,  and  the  acting  highly  creditable. 

GERMANY. 
Leipzig. — The  Spring  Concert  season 
commonced  aonoe  timis  since,  but  only 
two  a^riietive  concerts  have  been  giveo. 
Mme.  piara  SchMnann,  better  known  by 
her  msnden  name  of  Wieck^  g^ve  a  con- 
cert in  aid  of  the  fund  for  decayed  musi- 
cians^  at  whieh  thifs  talented  pianist  tBe^^ 
•d  <k«w  kar^is-^-rovea  Nendelsseiint  who 


presided,  expressed  hbadslkintioii  |  bat  ihm 
nEiost  attractive  feature  was  the  first  pei^ 
formance  of  a  new  symphony  by  Dr.  Robert 
Schumann.  This  composer  had  nevwr 
produced  any  ^reat  work,  his  compo* 
sitiooB  bebg  chiefly  aongs  and  concerted 
pieces  for  the  pianoforte.  This  svmpho* 
oy  is  said  to  exhibit  great  taste,  judgment, 
and  originality,  and  to  be  free  £rom  those 
boisterons  and  extravagant  fortt  more* 
ments  which  deface  the  modem  school  of 
music.  MM.  Regondi  and  Liddel,  jost 
arrived  from  London,  assisted  at  the  eon*, 
cert,  and  performed  a  dno  in  a  very  eflec 
tive  manner. 

At  the  second  concert,  given  on  5&3it 
April,  in  aid  of  the  poor  at  the  6ewaad« 
housci  two  novelties  from  a  new  compos* 
er,  Julius  Rieta,  of  Dftsseldor^  were  soo* 
cessfuUy  produced.  The  first  was  a  M& 
overture  to  Hero  and  Leander,  and  -  the 
second  im  aaeient  Gemian  War  Song  witk 
an  efiective  chorus.  Both  pieces  exftiibtt* 
ed  great  talent. 

Mite.  OBoiiie  Krentxer  has  eaeeeaafolljf 
appeared  as  Jnlia,  and  aa  Alice  in  Meyer* 
beer's  Robert  the  Devil. 

AoBAK.— M.  Mareczek,  the  Jewish 
composer,  and  anlhor  of  the  opera  of 
Hamlet,  ha^  beea  impointed  mdscnt  de 
ckapdtt  in  this  town-^he  has  a  new  #pem 
founded  on  the  eelebsated  '^  Nifariangeft* 
lied''  in  a  Ceiward  state. 

WxfSBADSN.-^Benedict'B  opera  of  the 
GUi^y'a  Warning  was  moot  soeceasfal 
on  its  fitfst  reprasentation  in  thia  tbiea  ■■ 
the  translation  of  the  /tftrtire  into  GeniHUi 
is  by  Hear  Ckilhniek. 

RisA.— »Dorn,  the  cdmpoeer,  has  nearly 
completed  a  new  opera,  entitled  Das  Ba»» 
neir  von  Enehmd  (The  Banner  of  Eng* 
land,)  of  wkdeh  report  speaks  higUy. 

Sadok,  m  R)LJk]9n.-^Thalbei|r,  «ii  l^e 
recent  tssit  to  this  town,  was  veceived 
with  inch  marks  of  pafalie  iasonr,  that 
the  go^raor  -gave  a  splendid'  stqiper, 
at  which  he  presented  him  with  a  silver 
tankard  ia  the  nanse  tit  the  prineipal  in« 
habilanta,  as  a  token  of  the  regard  ia 
which, he  was  held  by  the  town. 

His  Bbyal  Highness  the  Dnke  of  Oam« 
bridge^  Duke  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  aikt 
Lapinalcy^  have  been  elected  honorary 
members  of  the  ^^Deutschen  National 
Masik  Verein,"   of  Stuttgart. 

The  third  mvsieal  festival  of  the  North* 
em  Germans  will  take  place  at  Hamhorg* 
on  the  5th,  7th  and  8th  July.  On  the 
first  dsy  they  will  perform  Handel's  Mee« 
siah,  nnder  the  direction  of  Dr.  F.  Sehsei* 
der  ;  ^eyi  the  «Bcoad  dny^  VUbfcr^a  efver* 
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tore  to  Bar3r«ttthe,  an  overture  of  Beetfao* 
Ten's,  and  hit  Sinfonia  EroicayWill  be 
performed  ;  and  on  the  third  day,  a  per- 
formance of  sacred  muaie  will  take  place 
■t  St.  Michaert  Church  under  the  direc* 
tion  of  F.  W.  Grand  :  the  narober  of  per* 
formers  is  limited  to  five  hundred. 

I^ESDRN. — ^The  new  theatre  has  at 
length  been  opened  with  Torqoato  Tasso, 
and  Weber's  Earyanthe  is  in  preparation 
at  the  Theatre  Royal. 

Bbbliic. — ^Three  new  operas  are  in  pre- 
paration at  the  King's  Theatre:  Hans! 
Sachs  by  Lortxing,  Genoveva  by  F.  Huth,  < 
and  the  Hirtin  von  Piemont  (The  Shop- ' 
herdess    of  Piedmont)    by  A.  Schftfer. ; 
Goethe's  Egmont  and  Schiller's  William  i 
Telly  which  were  prohibited  in  the  late  | 
monarch's  reign,  have  been  performed  in  i 
Berlin ;  some  striking  passages  have  how^ 
ever  been  omitted,  tending  to  weaken  the 
moral  force  of  each  of  these  beantifal 
dramas. 

An  Italian  company  has  taken  the 
K<^nigstAdter  Theatre  for  thirty «x  perfor- 
mances. The  first  production  was  Don- 
nizetti's  Lucrezia  Borgia,  in  which  Signor 
Felicita  Forconi  as  Locrexia,  was  re- 
ceived with  loud  applaoae  :  Donnizetti's 
Gemma  di  Vergy  followed  ;  but  the  only 
socoessful  production  was  Rossini's  Bar- 
ber of  Seville ;  here  whs  music  the  audi- 
ence could  appreciate,  and  the  singers 
found  themselves  at  home.  Faltrinieri 
has  a  fine  barytone  voice,  and  was  most 
efiective  as  Figaro.  Lucia  di  Lammer- 
meur  is  to  follow. 

M.  Mendelssohn  has  entered  on  the 
duties  of  his  office  as  deputy  mattre  de 
ehapelle,  and  is  now  superintending  the 
reproduction  of  Die  Huguenotten  at  the 
Grand  Opera  House  $  his  salary  is  about 
430/.  per  annum  i  that  of  Meyerbeer,  the 
maltre  de  ehapelle,  is  considerabty  more. 

A  very  amusinff  piece,  entitled  Des 
Kdnigs  Befehl,  ""  The  Kill's  Order,"  or 
^  The  Order  of  the  Day,'*  has  been  very 
successful  in  the  principal  towns  in  Ger- 
many. As  Frederick  the  Great  is  a  prin- 
cipal performer,  the  piece  isperformed  in 
Prussia  under  the  title  Des  Hervogs 
Befehl  (<'  The  Duke's  Order,")  aUhoagh 
the  dress  and  portrait  of  the  great  king 
are  preserved,  it  being  contrary  to  Prus- 
sian etiquette  to  allow  -  so  near  an  ances- 
tor of  the  reigning  sovereign  to  appear 
on  the  stage. 

ViBNUA. — The  new  oratorio  of  Saul  and 
David,  by  Assmayer,  has  been  repeated 
several  times  with  great  applause  at  the 
Hofhnrg  Theatre  under  the  composer's 


direction.  Nieolai  has  returned  from 
Italy  in  order  to  superintend  the  produc- 
tion of  his  new  opera  11  Templario ;  at 
present  it  is  not  known  how  far  the  story 
coincides  with  Marschner's  Templar. 
Mdlie.  Lntzer  has  accepted  a  lucrative 
engagement  at  La  Scale  at  Milan,  rather 
than  incur  the  risk  she  was  likely  to  run 
of  ever  getting  her  money  if  she  perform- 
ed with  the  Gentian  company  in  London. 
M.  Eisner,  a  celebrated  Russian  horn- 
player,  has  been  attracting  great  attention 
by  the  extraordinary  combination  of 
tones  he  produces  from  the  simple  hunt- 
ing horn . 

SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 
The  musical  horizon  ot  these  two  coun- 
tries has  been  long  overshadowed.  At  Ma- 
drid, Donnizetti's  Lucia  de  Lammermeur 
and  Rossini's  William  Tell  were  perform- 
ed without  eliciting  any  marked  app^use'; 
the  rdle  was  somewhat  indifferent,  from 
the  want  of  encouragement  or  inducement 
for  good  singers  to  visit  this  remote  capi- 
tal. At  Barcelona,  Auber's  La  Muette  de 
Portici  has  been  a  great  favourite  at  the 
Lyc^e  or  Grand  Theatre.  Herold's 
Zampa  was  performed  six  nights.  At 
Valencia,  an  indifferent  company,  pos- 
sessing a  single  star,  a  Mdlle.  ae  Franchiy 
have  been  giving  a  series  of  the  most 
popular  of  Mercadante's  and  Donnizetti^s 
opera^s  j  the  former's  Giuramento  had  a 
long  .run,  but  the  Valencians  prefer  come- 
dy to  the  lyric  drama.  At  Lisbon,  the 
only  really  successful  opera  has  been 
Coppolas's  Giovanna  Prima  Regina  di 
Napoli,  in  which  Madame  Boccabadati 
created  some  applause  ;  two  of  Merca- 
dante's  operas  were  performed,  hot  they 
did  not  pay  the  expense  of  production. 
The  building  of  a  new  theatre  has  been 
commenced,  the  expense  of  erection  being 
defrayed  by  a  lottery  of  shares ;  it  is 
much  needed,  the  present  national  thea- 
tre being  little  better  than  a  barn. 

The  Drama. — At  Madrid  a  new  drama, 
from  the  pen  of  Signor  Ribot,  a  youthful 
poet  of  great  promise,  has  been  perform- 
ed upwards  of  twenty  nights  ;  it  is  enti- 
tled Christoval  Colon,  o  las  Glorias  Es- 
panolas. 

DENMARK. 
Music  is  but  little  cuhivated  in  Copen- 
hagen. The  only  recent  novelty  is  the 
visit  of  M.  Prume,  the  violinist,  who  gave 
two  concerts  at  the  Court  and  three  at 
the  Royal  Theatre;  and,  ahbough  his 
first  performance  was  but  tamely  receiv- 
ed, yet  he  gained  so  compfetely  on  the 
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Daaish  publici  that  he  was  afterwards  re- 
eeived  with  an  enthuaioam  almost  un- 
paralleled in  this  kingdom.  As  a  second- 
rate  performer  he  has  good  reason  to  be 
delighted  with  his  yisit  to  Gopenhsgen* 
Nide  Oade  has  been  declared  by  the  de- 
cision of  Spohr  and  Reissiger,  the  sucr 
ceasful  competitor  for  the  great  prize  of 
the  Danish  Musical  Society  for  the  best 
overture  by  a  Danish  composer. 


AMERICA. 

Nsw  York.— The  Park  Theatre  is 
closed,  and  is  to  be  offered  at  public  auc- 
tion. The  National  has  just  been  burned 
down,  for  the  second  time  within  the  Jast 
two  years,  and  will  not  be  built  op  again 
on  t^  same  spot*  Neither  of  the  other 
city  theatres  are  doing  much  business, 
except  the  Chatham  and  Olympic,  which 
have  both  realized  considerable  sums  of 
Bsoney  for  their  managera  during  the  past 
year. 

Pbilainilphia. — ^The  Chestnot,  Walnut, 
and  Arch-street  Theatres  are  open,  but  we 
doubt  if  either  of  them  is  paying  expen- 
ses. 

Fanny  EUaeler  is  on  her  way  up  from 
the  south*  She  is  by  this  time  probably 
at  St.  Louis,  and  may  be  in  New  York 
next  month.  Her  trip  to  Havanoa  and 
New  Orleans  has  been  the  most  success- 
ful that  was  ever  made  by  any  one  indivi- 
duaL 

Braham,  when  laat  heard  of,  waa  in  Rich- 
mond. He  has  been  very  successful  in 
ffiving  concerts,  and  his  aouthern  tour 
has  been  a  aource  of  great  emolument 
and  pleasure  to  him.  Sinclair  has  just 
played  a  tolerable  engagement  as  Henry 
Bertram,  Prmce  Orlando,  di^c.  with  the 
pretty  Melton  and  the  homely  Latham,  at 
the  Arch«8treet,  Philadelphia.  Giubilei, 
wife»  Miss  Poole,  Sesfuin,  wife,  Man  vers, 
Miss  and  Master  Wells,  have  been  playing 
and  danf ing  in  Don  Giovanni,  Zampa, 
Elixir  of  Love,  La  Gazza  Ladra,  &c.,  at 
the  Chestnut,  with  middling  results. 

Buckstoae,  Mrs.  Fitzwilliam,  Brown, 
&c.,  have  been  playing  for  some  months 
past  at  New  Orleans,  Natchez,  Mobile, 
^.  with  capital  auccess.  W.  H.  Wil- 
liams has  permanently  located  himself  in 
Philadelphia.  Jun  Crow  Rice  has  just  re- 
named from  playing  a  good  engagement  in 
Boston ;  Jim  says  that  he  always  gets 

Sud  in  Boston,  but  never  in  Philadelphia. 
e  is  desirous  ,of  making  a  trip  to  Eng- 
land. Forrest  has  been  murdering  Jack 
Cftde  at  the  Park. 


with  great  6clat  ip  this  city;  she  will 
probably  give  concerts  throughout  the 
country  this  summer^  and  spend  the  en- 
suing winter  in  Havanna,  playing  at  the 
grand  opera  there. 

Progress  of  Music  in  the  United  StaieSj 
— ^A  great  revolution  in  the  musical  cha- 
racter of  the  American  people  has  begun, 
and  is,  we  trust,  to  go  forward,  like  other 
revolutions,  till  its  ultimate  object  be  at- 
tained.    If  its  progress  continue  to  be  as 
rapid  as  it  has  thus  far  beeut  it  will  be  an- 
other signal  instance  of  the  railroad  velo- 
city with  which  the  Americans  are  apt  to 
convert  a  seeminglv  distant  futurity  into  a 
present  reality.     Thirty  years  ago,  all  the 
music  that  could  be  heard  in  Boston^  was 
from  JiaIf-a*dozen  instruments  in  the  or- 
chestra of  the  theatre,  and  the  so-called 
singing  of  the  several  church  choirs,  with 
the  accompaniment  of  the   violoncello. 
It  was  a  deplorable  noise,  but  was  the 
nearest  approach  to  music  that  was  to  be 
heard  ,  in  most    of   the    congregational 
churches,  one  or  two  only  of  which  pos- 
sessed an  organ.     The  first  public  efiorta 
^t  reform,  and  the  introduction  of  a  better, 
taste,   were  made  by  the  late  lamented 
Buckminster,  who  took  great  and  suc- 
cessful pains  to  make  this  part  of  public 
worship  generally  i^teresting  in  his  own 
church.    His  efibrts,  however,  were  limit- 
ed to  that  object,  setting  an  example  that 
was  slow  to  be  followed  by  the  other 
churches.    It  is  nearly  .thirty  jfcara  since 
^*  The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society''  wa|i 
formed,  and  collected  all  .the  persons  in 
the  city  and  vicinity  who  were  able  to 
perform  Handel's  music  ^  and  we  recol- 
lect very  well  that  it  was  thought  a  great 
achievement  to  sing  the  '^  Hailstone  Cho-; 
rus^'  through  without  stopping. 

Twenty  years  ago,  another  Boston  Con- 
gregation Allowed  the  example  of  Buck- 
minster, and  a  better  style  of  music  wa,9 
introduced  at  the  West  Church  by  the 
personal  efibrts  of  one,  who,  had  he  livej 
longer,  would  doubtless  have  efiectea 
much  more  for  .the  cause  of  music.  But 
the  early  death  of  W.  H.  Elliot  deprived 
the  community  of  a  zeal  and  efficiency, 
the  loss  of  which  was  felt  in  more  than 
one  department  of  the  public  welfare. 

In  1832  a  deep  and  lasting  impressiox^ 
was  made  on  the  public  mind  and  heart 
by  the  exhibition  of  the  musical  attain- 
ments of  a  class  of  juvenile  performers, 
who  had  acquired  their  skill  under  the 
direction  of  L.  Mason  and  G.  J.  Webb. 
These  juvenile  concerts  were  the  precur- 
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object  of  which  was  to  promote  musical 
education  in  the  community  in  every  way 
which  was  within  the  reach  of  the  as80> 
eiation. 

In  1835  the  Odeon  was  opened  and  con- 
certs were  given  the  succeeding  winter, 
and  have  been  kept  up  every  year  since, 
with  a  great  variety  in  the  kinds  of  music 
performed,  and  with  a  manifest  improve- 
ment, in  many  respects,  in  the  style  of 
performance.  No  large  ehoir  had  pre- 
viously been  so  well-trained  in  Boston. 

The  next  prominent  step  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Academy  was  the  formation 
of  a  class  of  teachers  of  music,  who  have 
found  it  for  their  advantage  to  assemble 
annually,  and  hear  lectures  on  the  more 
important  branches  of  the  profession.  A 
musical  convention  has  sprung  from  this 
annual  assembly,  of  which  others  are 
members  besides  the  pupils  of  the  Acade- 
my, and  which  will  doubtless  serve  to  ex- 
tend the  influence  and  the  utility  of  the 
profession.  It  is  one  of  the  promising 
and  satisfactory  signs  of  the  times,  that 
the  number  of  those  who  are  induced  to 
4evote  themselves  to  music  as  the  means 
of  subsistence  is  constantly  increasing, 
thus  proving  the  increase  of  the  number 
of  pupils. 

The  next,  and  most  important  step 
taken  by  the  Academy,  was  the  introduc- 
tion of  vocal  music  as  a  branch  of  elemen- 
tary edu<^ation,  into  the  public  schools. 
By  this  measure,  not  only  is  every  child 
in  the  schools  (two-thirds  of  the  whole 
juvenile  population  of  the  city)i^eceiving 
a  valuable  and  delightful  addition  to  his 
stock  of  knowledge  and  means  of  happi- 
ness, but  every  parent  of  every  child  is 
acquiring  an  interest  in  the  art ;  although 
they  ma^  know  little  about  it,  yet  they  feel 
that  their  children  are  made  happier  by  it, 
and  they  become  attached  to  it  from  their 
natural  fondness  for  their  offspring.  We 
consider  this  as  the  most  important  thing 
done  by  the  Academy,  or  which  can  be 
done  to  promote  the  progress  of  music 
among  us.  By  giving  elementary  instruc- 
tion to  all  the  children  of  the  city, — and 
nearly  all  enjoy  it  now, — the  whole  musi- 
cal tfuent  of  the  place  will  be  discovered ; 
and  those  who  have  the  best  powers  for 
the  study,  and  the  strongest  mciination 
for  it,  wih  have  the  means  to  cultivate  the 
talents  which  but  for  these  early  opportu- 
nities, would  long  have  continued  unknown 
to  themselves  as  well  as  others.  The  taste 
of  all  will  be  likewise  somewhat  cultivat- 
ed; and  those  who  do  ttot  prove  proficients 
in  the  practice,  win  stiO  have  knowledge 


enough  to  undei*8tand  what  kinds  of  mnsic 
are  best  worthy  of  attention,  and  who  is 
best  able  to  perform  them.  We  shaH 
therefore,  in  a  few  years,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
overcome  the  Bceottan  ignorance  on  the 
subject  of  music,  which.  We  lament  to 
say,  has  hitherto  characterized  oar  com- 
munity, and  which  we  fear  still  prevails  in 
many  parts  of  the  country. 

Vocal  music  has  been  introduced  into 
the  schools  on  the  systematic  plan  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Woodbridge,  who  translated 
some  of  the  best  German  elementary 
works  on  the  subject,  and  Mr.  Mason's 
Manuel  of  the  Academy.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  1838  vocal  music  was  ordered  to 
form  part  of  the  regular  system  of  in- 
struction in  the  public  schools ;  in  the 
saufie  year  Mr.  Elliot  presented  the  Aca-^ 
demy  with  a  translation  of  Schiller's 
"  Song  of  the  Bell,**  with  Romberg^s  score 
of  music.  In  short,  the  activity  of  the 
Academy  was  great,  and  it  excited  a 
corresponding  activity  in  others.  The 
spirit  of  competition  was  roused,  and  it 
would  have  been  well  if  the  spirit  of 
jealousy  had  not  been  roused  with  it. 
But  from  whatever  reason,  new  societies 
of  various  kinds  were  formed,  and  some 
of  them  gave  private  concerts,  as  they 
were  called,  though  attended  by  a  thou- 
sand people  or  more,  and  the  older  socie- 
ties were  stimulated  to  new  efforts  in  the 
cause.  The  evidence  of  increased 
interest  in  music  in  the  public  generally, 
is  the  greatly  increased  attendance  on 
the  vast  number  of  concerts  now  given* 
The  little  corps  of  Italian  singers,  Mon* 
tresor  and  others,  who  were  here  five  or 
six  years  ago,  the  Brothers  Hermann, 
Mrs.  Wood,  Caradori  and  Braham,  have 
given  specimens  of  exquisite  skill  in  the 
vocal  department,  while  Seitz,  and  Bake- 
man  ana  Kossowski,  have  given  us  an 
idea  of  what  is  meant  by  brilliant,  finished 
and  expressive  performance  on  various 
instruments.  The  Prague  band  and  the 
Rainer  family  have  shown  how  ranch  can 
be  effected  by  mere  precision  in  the  per- 
formance of  music  of  either  khid,  with- 
out any  rehiarkable  degree  of  refinement 
or  expression.  The  popular  favour  whieh 
attended  the  dramatic  performances  of 
Mrs.  Wood,  in  particular,  gave  many  per- 
sons an  interest  in  the  artwUch  she  prac- 
tised with  such  great  effect. 

Another  circumstance  which  we  regard 
as  having  been  at  onee  an  indication  and 
a  means  of  progress,  is  the  estabKsbment 
of  several  musical  periodicals.  All  have 
contributed,  or  are  likely,  we  think,  to 
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eontrilHitey  tbeir  slmfe  towards  directing 
the  public  ioterest  towards  the  subject, 
and  forming  the  public  taste.  We  can- 
not but  esteem  Mr.  Hach's  Masical  Maga- 
zine, howoTor,  as  the  most  important,  as 
it  has  been  longest  established,  and  is 
edited  by  a  gentleman  of  rare  and  tho- 
rough acquaintance  with  the  theory  and 
practice  of  music,  end  conducted  with  an 
independence  as  honourable  to  him  as  it  is 
important  to  the  cause.  The  criticisms  are 
doubtless  somewhat  stem  $  and  sometimes, 
we  think,  too  little  allowance  is  made  for 
peculiar  difficulties,  and  too  little  encour- 
agement given  for  attainments  actually 
made.  But  it  is  farfoetter  to  err  on  this 
side  than  on  that  of  complaisance  to  in- 
dividuals or  societies. 

Mr.  Davis,  the  author  of  a  highly  in- 
teresting and  somewhat  lengthy  report  of 
the  School  Committee  of  Boston,  says: — 
'*  If  vocal  music  were  generally  adopted 
as  a  branch  of  instruction  in  these  schools, 
it  might  be  reasonably  expected  that  in  at 
least  two  generations  we  should  be  chaog- 
ed  into  a  musical  people.  The  great 
point  to  be  considered  in  reference  to  the 
utrodttction  of  vocal  music  into  popular 
elementary  instruction  is,  that  thereby 
yon  set  in  motion  a  miffhty  power,  which 
silently,  but  surely  in  the  end,  will  hums* 
nize,  refine  and  elevate  a  whole  commu- 
nity. Music  is  one  of  the  fine  arts.  It 
therefore  deals  with  abstract  beauty,  and 
•o  lifts  man  to  the  source  of  all  beauty, 
from  finite  to  the  infinite,  and  from  the 
worid  of  matter  to  the  world  of  spirits 
and  to  God.  Music  is  the  great  hand- 
maid of  civilisation,  and  should  no  longer 
be  r^arded  as  the  ornament  of  the  rich. 

**  nB  ancient  oracles  were  uttered  in 
song.  The  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  were 
•et  to  music,  and  got  by  heart  at  school. 
Minstrel  and  sage  are,  in  some  languages, 
convertible  terms.  Mosio  is  allied  to  the 
highest  sentiments  of  man^s  moral  nature 
-^ove  of  Qod,  love  of  country,  love  of 
friends  I  Woe  to  the  nation  in  which 
these  sentiments  are  allowed  to  go  to  de- 
eav  I  What  tongpie  can  tell  the  unutter- 
sd>ie  enei|ries  that  reside  in  these  three 
engines.  Church  Music,  National  Airs, 
and  Fireside  Melodies,  as  means  of  in- 
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LONDON. 
The  last  three  months  have  been  pro- 


ductive of  two  most  important  events ; 
first,  the  recovery  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
from  a  state  of  degradation,  the  great 
master  of  the  modern  English  stage,  Mr. 
Mac  ready,  having  stepped  forward  to 
take  the  command  of  Old  E)rury  from  the 
unworthy  hands  in  which  it  has  been 
placed  for  the  last  ten  years.  The  second 
novelty  is  the  visit  of  the  celebrated  and 
accomplished  French  actress,  Mademoi- 
selle Rachel,  to  our  shores.  The  ad« 
miring  attention  and  enthusiastic  recep- 
tions she  has  experienced  on  the  stage, 
at  the  court,  and  from  the  chief  per- 
formers of  the  English  dramatic  stage, 
cannot  but  be  gratifying  to  the  nation 
which  has  produced  so  perfect  an  actress* 
The  applause  which  has  greeted  her 
within  the  walls  of  the  ludian  Opera 
House,  has  had  more  sincerity  than  all 
the  bravos  bestowed  on  the  Italians  during 
the  season^ 

Tbb  English  Ofbra. — Why  the  Eng- 
lish  Opera  is  not  supported  is  a  question 
continually  asked  and  rarely  answered 
satisfactorily.  Our  reply,  after  mature 
consideration,  is,  because  the  British 
public  cannot .  instinctively  discover  or 
appreciate  the  beauties  in  a  new  compo- 
sition ;  thus  the  English  musical  public 
follow  the  opinions  of  other  nations  rather 
from  fashion  than  from  a  sincere  love  of 
the  art.  What  English  instrumentalist 
(violinist  or  pianist)  ever  rose  to  great 
fame  in  this  country  by  his  own  talents  1 
and  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  we  have  pro- 
duced great  men,  and  solo  players  as 
talented  and  as  effective  as  any  of  the 
numerous  foreign  artists  who  possess  the 
patronage  of  the  haut  ton^  while  the  na- 
tive artist  is  neglected ;  justly  may  Bla- 
frove,  Harper,  juindley,  Willy,  Collins, 
Richardson,  G.  Cook,  T.  Cook,  and  a  host 
of  others,  complain*  To  the  English 
vocalists  this  neglect  is  naade  more  appa- 
rent by  the  warm  reception  with  which 
they  are  greeted  when  visiting  Germany, 
Italy,  or  France.  There  their  talents  are 
appreciated  and  fostered.  Could  Mrs. 
Alfred  Shaw  ever  hope  to  become  the 
prima  donna  of  the  English  stage,  had 
not  Italy  and  Germany  proclaimed  her 
fame?  Most  of  the  best  English  voca- 
lists are  on  the  continent.  Madame  Anna 
Thillon,  late  Miss  Hunt,  Madame  Alber- 
tazzi,  late  Miss  Hausman,  Mrs.  Campbell, 
Mrs.  Alfred  Shaw  and  Madame  Piiressa, 
late  Miss  Segnin,  are  either  in  France  or 
Germany;  the  first  named  lady,  by  the 
way,  is  still  delighting  Paris  in  Anber*s 
Diamans  de  la  Couronne.    Miss  Invera- 
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rity,  Mfet  ShnrrelT,  Mt8«  Wdod,MisftPooie, 
Brahmn,  Sinclair,  Segain,  Maorers,  nnd 
Wood,  are  in  America,  because  they  can- 
not meet  with  ap  engagement  in  their  na- 
tive coantry.  Miss  Adelaide  KemUe,  Miss 
Nunn,  and  a  host  of  talent  are  in  Lon- 
don, without  the  hope  of  an  engagement. 

We  come  next  to  the  operatic  compo- 
sers, and  woald  ask  any  onbiassed  critic 
whether  the  musical  compositions  of 
Rook^,  Balfe,  Bamett,  Bishop,  and  M^Par- 
ren,  are  inferior  to  those  of  Donnizetti, 
with  whose  trashy  operas  we  have  so 
long  been  surfeited?  Yet  the  English 
Opera  House  speculation  failed,  and 
Blessrs.  Balfe,  Wilson,  Arnold  and  others, 
were  considerable  losers,  from  the  want 
of  that  patronage  which  was  so  liberally 
extended  to  the  German  company  at  Dm. 
ry  Lane,  a  company,  with  the  exception 
of  Staudigl,  and  the  well-drilled  chorus, 
in  every  respect  its  inferior.  Neither 
Mr.  Balfe  nor  Mr.  John  Bamett  are  again 
likely  to  become  the  managers  of  a  Lon- 
don operatic  company,  for  it  has  become 
a  clear  and  painful  truth,  that  there  is  no 
hope  of  the  English  lyric  drama  ever 
succeeding  for  many  weeks  in  this  vast 
Knetropolis,  and  yet  there  are  few  disposed 
to  admit  that  we  are  not  a  musical  nation. 
Hopes  have  been  raised  that  Mr.  Macrea- 
dy,  who  has  done  so  much  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  national  stage,  will  step  for- 
ward and  rescue  the  native  opera  from 
the  impending  neglect.  Few  men  are 
Capable  of  achievmg  greater  theatrical 
dfiects  than  '*  the  regenerator  of  Shaks- 
i[>eare,'*  but  the  lesson  he  experienced  in 
producing  Rooke's  Henrique  will  scarcely 
ikil  in  deterring  him  from  such  hazardous 
speculations  as  the  production  of  English 
djieras.  The  native  artist  will  therefore 
have  to  seek  in  vain  for  an  engagement 
in  London,  and  for  subsistence  he  must 
become  a  tourist,  and  forego  the  sweets 
of  home. 

CovBNT  Qabdbn  Tbeatsb. — ^Mrs.  C%as. 
Mathews  is  busily  engaged  in  preparing 
'i^  attractive  budget  for  the  reassembling 
'bf  her  ParliAftient  in  September.  Severid 
Mpular  members  have  retired,  but  we 
near  of  new  candidates  (for  fame)  being 
elected.  The  6fnt  measures  brought  for- 
ward next  session  will  be  from  D.  L. 
^ourcicault  imd  Leigh  Hunt,  and  will,  ho 
doubt,  become  highly  popular  with  the 
"people  when  pi^esent^d  to  the  house,  And 
ihe  details  become  known.  The  admin- 
,  istration  of  the  fair  lesseto  continues  to 
'give  thte  most  general  and  lively  satisfac- 
'tion. 


HATKABKn  TmuMa^.~Mr.  Wahater  has 

endeavoored  to  dis|>el  the  aloom  which 
has  been  thrown  over  this  delightful  thea- 
tre from  the  nnfortanate  loss  of  Mr. 
Power,  by  engagkig,  at  a  g^^  expease, 
Mr.  Charles  Kean  and  MiaaEllaa  Tree;bnt 
these  attractions  have  not  met  with  the 
numerous  audiences  that  might  be  ex- 
pected. Mr.  Charles  Keaa'a  attitndinis- 
ii>if>  gesticulation  and  gottmral  acceata, 
are  now  witnessed  in  London  almost  as 
tamely  as  they  were  in  Newcastle.  His 
Hamlet  is  the  most  perfect  of  his  person- 
ifications, it  contains  a  vigour  and  fresh- 
ness we  look  for  in  vain  in  his  other  per- 
formances. Miss  Ellen  Tree  appeared 
as  Ophelia,  and  was  most  efieotive  ;  but 
for  the  cruel  and  aubtile  Lady  Macbeth 
she  is  too  gentle  and  innocent*  Mr. 
Macready's  return  to  this  theatre,  on  M 
instant,  after  a  most  brilliant  tour  in  the 
provinces,  will  be  gladly  hailed  by  the 
play-goer.  The  latest  new  pirodaction  is 
Mr.  Lonu'snew  comedy  of  ^fieUord  Castle, 
or  the  Scottish  Ooidmiae,'  evidently  writ- 
ten for  the  display  of  Mr.  May  wood's  pe- 
culiar abilities.  He  personifies  aa  old 
Scotch  millumam  (Muckle),  who  from 
humble  circumstanceB  has  attained  great 
wealthy  but  under  a  surface  €([  wa3rward- 
ness  and  strong  self-will  conceals  a  heart 
open  to  every  generous  impulse.  He  has 
an  orphan  nephew  and  niece,  children  of 
his  two  sisters,  dependent  on  his  bounty. 
Emily  Connor  ^Miss  P.  Horton),  the  niece, 
falls  privately  m  love  with  Frederick  Os- 
wald (Mr.  Howe,)  a  yonng  military  officer  i 
and  Charles  Mortimer,  the  nephew,  in  lik» 
manner  becomes  smitten  with  the  charms 
of  Lady  Grace  Lorimer  (Mrs.  Stirling), 
the  daughter  of  the  pvoud  Earlof  Belford, 
who,  for  his  adherence  to  the  Pretender, 
had  twelve  years  before  abandoned  his 
country  to  save  his  head.  Lady  Grace, 
after  her  father's  flight,  had  takea  reCage 
with  Mr.  Stapleton  (Mr.  G.  BennettX  the 
earl's  steward,  who  becomes  a  second  fa. 
ther  to  her.  It  was  in  this  retirement  that 
Charles  Mortimer  met  and  bocame  ena- 
moured of  the  fair  recluse*  and  awakened 
a  reciprocal  passion  in  her  breast ;  he  sne- 
ceeds  in  gaining  his  ancle's  consent,  when 
the  earl  retann,  and  forbids  a  union  he 
deems  derogatory.  The  eontast  l>etween 
pride  and  wealth  is  carried  on  with  deter- 
mined resolution  on  both  sides.  At  length 
the  power  of  gold,  and  the  inflexible  per- 
severance of  the  cannit  Scott,  triumph ; 
the  haughty  peer  yields  reluctantly,  and 
the  union  of  Charles  and  Emily  with  the 
objects  of  their  choi(ie  completes  the  hap- 
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pfaiMa  of  all  fft«tiei»,  Tlief6  is  tearcely 
•afficieat  interval  in  the  pieoe,  bat  a  jadi- 
xious  eurtaitment  has  maeh  impioYed  it. 
Mr.  Mayw^ood  played  the  part  of  Muekla 
admirably  I  Mra.  JStirling's  Lady  Oraee 
was  played  with  great  feeling ;  and  Min 
Horton  exhibited  her  accoalotned  noiatf^. 
Mile.  Celetfte  ooaiinaea  to  altraet  in 
.*  Mari  Ducange.' 

Dbvrt  Lams  THEi.TaB.-^The  Geman 
eompany  at  this  theatre  has  been  grsativ 
and  generally  patronised,  and  alihongh 
the  speculation  may  not  hare  realized  Mr. 
Andrews'  expeetations,  the  andieaees 
have,  nevertheless,  been  in<»te  aniformly 
ttumerous  than  the  most  sanguine  eoald 
have  anticipated,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
graceful eondttot  ef  the  raaaager  at  the 
eommeneeSfisnt  of  the  seosoa,  in  holding 
iorth  to  the  public  a  long  array  of  talent, 
which  it  is  bat  too  evident  was  never  in- 
teaded  to  be  brought  forward.  Our  ad- 
vices from  Germany  testify  that  Mile. 
•Lutser  and  Meyerbeer  did  not  intend  vis- 
iting England.  The  letters  from  Madame 
SchrOder-Devrient  are  before  the  public, 
who  will  sympathize  with  her  i  while  the 
conduct  of  the  management  towards 
Madame  Schodel  has  been  the  means  of 
arrangements  by  some  of  the  leading  per- 
formers with  other  parties  in  London  for 
the  establishment  next  winter  of  a  German 
company,  which  promises  to  be  very  su- 
perior in  talent  and  resources  to  the  com- 
pany now  leaving  our  shores.  The  first 
of  the  successful  performances  of  the 
Germany  company  was  *  Die  Zauberfldte,' 
which  opera  was  produced  with  greater 
care  than  usual.  The  Sarastro  of  Staudigl 
was   a  most  brilliant  performance ;  his 

Kcefal  person,  appropriate  action,  and 
matchless  voice  drew  loud  and  rap* 
turous  applause ;  his  lower  notes  are  rich, 
clear,  and  mellow ;  and  his  voicehas  great 
compass  and  ponderosity :  the  magical  ef. 
feet  of  his  ^  Isis  and  Osiris  "  was  most 
thrilling.  Madame  St6ckl  Heinefetter 
sang  as  usual  with  exquisite  judgment, 
but    her    voice    is    thm.     Meyerbeer's 

*  Robert  the  Devil '  has  also  been  most 
successful.  The  beautiful  opera  of  *Eury- 
anthe'  afforded  another  opportunity  for 
the  display  of  Staudigl,  .Heinefetter,  and 
Tichatscheck's  abilities.  The  vocal  parts 
were  given  most  brilliantly,  particularly 
the  finale  to  the  first  act. 

HsB  Majestt's  THEATas.-— Ths  Itslian 
Company  have  determined  that  no  ope- 
ras, save  those  of  Donnisstti,  shall  be 
produced  this  season ;  his  Fautta  and  his 

*  Robert  Deverenx'  have  bean  brought  out 


ead  met  with  a  v^  e^divoeal  leeeplioii ; 
the  applause  that  has  been  awaided  was 
intended  for  the  leading  performers,  Griei, 
Tamburiai,  and  Mario.  Fortaaataty,  this 
is  the  last  saasoa  andss  the  present  nia»> 
agement. 

Mdlle.  Rachel  has  appeared  before  a 
Britisb  audience,  and  has  fuUy  equalled 
aU  that  has  been  written  about  her.  Har 
abilities  are  of  the  highest  order  of  dtfani»> 
tic  taleiK.  She  has  a  perfect  ceaeeptioa 
of  the  eharaeter  ahe  is  to  depict,  and  aha 
poaseasea  sufieienl  powers  cf  look,  utter- 
ance end  gesture,  to  convey  her  eoaeqp- 
tions  \o  her  auditors.  She  has  a  good 
stsge  figure,  being  tidi  and  elegaatly 
formed,  pesseasing  the  requisite  «gnitjr 
of  manner  to  represeat  the  high  eharae- 
tors  in  tragedy.  Her  faee  ia  intellectual- 
ly beautiful, — she  has  too  much  OManing 
in  her  expression  to  be  cdied  a  pretty 
woman,  anld  ahe  can  scarcely  be  called  a 
handsome  one.  Her  features  are  regular, 
classic,  and  not  exaggenrted ;  they  are 
rather  small  than  otherwise.  Her  eyes 
are  splendid,  full  of  fire,  and  eapaUe  of 
the  strongest  expression.  In  addition  to 
these  qualifications,  she  has  a  fine  tone  of 
voice,  a  most  correct  pronunciation,  and  a 
good  knowledge  of  the  power  and  use  of 
emphasis.  She  made  her  debut  in  Racine's 
tragedy  of  ^Androm^ue,'  and  gained  fur- 
ther laurels  as  Gamille  in  Comeille's  tra- 
gedy of  *  Les  Horaces,'  but  her  complete 
triumph  was  reserved  for  Pierre  Le  Brun's 
'Marie  Stuart.'  In  the  interview  scene 
between  Marie  Stuart  and  Queen  Elisa- 
beth, she  bore  the  cold  taunts  and  bitter 
sneers  of  Elizabeth,  her  '* kinswoman" 
and  foe,  until  nature  could  endure  no 
more,  and  then  she  barst  forth  with  a 
flood  of  denunciation  which,  great  as  we 
have  hitherto  recognized  her  to  be,  we 
had  never  before  seen  eqaalled  ;  it  waa 
free  from  rant,  and  yet  it  was  terrific,  and 
electrified  the  house. 

Thb  Straivi)  Theatre,  under  the  able 
management  of  Mr.  H.  Hall,  has  risen 
considerably  in  public  estimation.  The 
attraction  of  Mrs.  Keeley  is  alone  sufil- 
cient  to  fill  this  miniature  theatre  when 
the  pieces  are  well  selected  for  their  nov- 
elty and  humour.  The  Rubber  of  Life, 
Aldgate  Pump,  and  The  Mission  of  Mer- 
cury have  been  successful  productions, 
and  have  been  got  up  with  great  care. 
The  scenery  is  much  superior  to  that  of 
Drory  Lane  Theatre. 

Subset  Thbatbe. — The  English  Opera 
is  now  cultivated  in  a  soil  that  has  hither- 
|to  been  considered   uncongenial  to  '* 
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art."  M.  Addplie  Adam's  new 
opara  of  La  Reioe  d'an  Jour  {**  The  Quaen 
for  a  Day  ")  has  been  prodaeed  for  the 
first  time  in  England  at  this  theatre,  and 
has  been  performed  foarteen  nights  to 
erowded  audienees.  The  translation  is 
by  Mr.  J.  T.  HaineSi  the  plot  may  be  thus 
deseribed :  The  wife  of  Charles  the  Se* 
eond  is  desired  to  land  seeretly  in  England 
or  Scotland,  and  in  order  to  elude  the 
vigilance  of  the  government,  a  stratap^em 
is  resorted  to ;  Francine  Camusat  (Miss 
Bomer)  a  pretty  miUiner,  who  is  in  love 
with  Marcel  (Mr.  Wilson),  is  induced  to 
personate  the  queen,  and  to  land  at  Dover, 
while  the  real  majesty  effects  a  landing 
in  Scotland.  Marcel,  not  knowing  the 
circumstances,  grows  jealous  and  discon- 
solate, and  follows  to  Dover.  Francine 
and  conveyed  to  Dover  Castle, 
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from  whence  her  lover  is  on  the  point  of 
effecting  her  escape,  when  Charles  arrives 
triumphant  and  the  lovers  are  united. 
The  opera  is  very  creditably  got  up,  and 
the  music  is  light  and  pleasing,  disptsying 
eonsiderable  originality. 


The  Qjjwnft  Tnunu  eont  iaues  to  be 
profitable  to  the  msnager,  a  sure  proof 
that  the  public  are  pleased  with  his  exer- 
tions. Mrs.  Honey  has  entered  on  a  short 
engagement,  and  is  now  performing  a  se- 
ries of  her  most  favourite  characters  to 
crowded  houses. 

Enoush  Opesa  Hoitsb.— This  theatre, 
we  regret  to  say,  is  not  paying  its  expen- 
ses ;  a  theatrical  commonwealth,  as  Mr. 
Bonn  has  rightly  observed,  ^*  is  common 
without  the  wealth.'* 

Thb  Prince  and  Princess  Theatres  re- 
main closed. 

Mr.  Bliason  is  preparing  to  enliven  as 
with  Concerts  D  Et6,  a  Ik  Julian,  at  Dmry 
Lane  Theatre. 

The  Concert  season  is  now  drawing  to 
a  premature  close ;  Madame  Doros  Gras, 
Lisxt,  and  several  other  stars  are  prepar- 
ing for  departure.  London  is  decreasing ; 
for  the  coming  elections  have  absorbed 
all  other  interests ;  the  concert-giver  finds 
tickets  must  be  given  away,  and  that  the 
supplies  are  stopped. 
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Pramfieial  Xiftrarief.— The  Chamben  giant 
conaidenible  nms  for  the  endowment  of  Rbra* 
riee  in  the  different  Depertmente.  This  year 
they  voted  200,000  fcancs  for  thk  purpose. 
Great  complaanta  are  made  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  books  are  selected.  Worthlesa  ro- 
mances and  books  of  a  rery  inferior  description 
are  said  to  form  the  chief  mass  of  the  accessions 
to  these  libraries  by  order  of  the  ministers. 
This  Teproach  seems  to  ns  the  more  eztraordi- 
noy,  as  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  M.  Gnizot, 
at  least,  has  a  sincere  desire  for  the  moral  im* 
provement  of  his  countrymen.  The  salaries  of 
the  librarians  are  remarkably  low-*-80()  francs 
ner  annum  for  the  head-libranan,  and  600  francs 
for  the  sub-librarian^  The  arrangement  of  the 
books  is  said  to  be  rery  defoctire,  and  it  is  with 
tfae  greatest  difficulty  tnat  strangers  can  obtain  a 
sig[bt  of  tfae  manuscripts  and  rarer  works.  The 
buildings  are  many  at  them  roomy  and  spacious, 
having  been  cloisters  which  were  declared  na^ 
tional  property  during  the  French  rerolution. 
The  number  of  readers  is  very  small ;  at  Rouen, 
Nantes,  Lyons,  the  most  literary  eiiiefi  aAer  Pa- 
lis, nine  was  the  average  number ;  in  smaller 
cities  of  30,000  to  40,000  inhabitants,  as  Tours, 
Angers,  Boniges,  more  thati  three  were  seldom 
found.  We  copy  this  from  a  Grerman  journal, 
in  which  the  wnter  says  that  he  speaks  from 
long  experience.  If  his  statement  Jbe  ccnrect, 
we  hope  that  measures  of  improvement  will  be 
adopted. 

It  has  now  been  deariy  ascertained  that  the 
words  Anglois,  Fmn9ois,  j'amois,  j*etois,  lee, 
were  formerly  pronounced  the  same  as  mot,  toi, 
&c.  The  chat^  in  ptonuneiation  took  |^ce 
after  the  mamage  of  Catharine  de  Medici,  in 
15S3,  when  a  number  of  Italians  became  at- 
tached to  the  French  court ;  these  persons  ooold 
not  prooojance  the  oi,  and  it  became  foshiettable 
at  court,  in  defetence  to  the  queen,  to  jpronounoe 
it  as  et ;  Tollaite  wa»  the  first  who  mttoduced 
this  system  in  his  writings,  after  which  it  be- 
came geaeral.  Boileau,  Racine,  and  Molidre 
followed  the  early  and  correct  method. 

M.  Biot  has  annoanced  a  Dictionary  of  the 
ancient  and  modem  names  of  thetowns^  &c.,  in 
the  Chinese  empire. 


The  British  ^erament  having  removed  die 
restrictions  which,  under  the  post-office  regnlac 
tionsy  prevented  the  admissioa  of  6alignani*8 
Messenger  into  Great  Britain,  except  under  t 
high  rate  of  postage,  it  may  now  be  received  in 
the  same  way  as  the  other  Paris  newspapers, 
viz.  by  ])ayment  of  onlvone  half-penny  postage. 

That  interesting  and  elegant  writer,  theMar^ 
quis  de  Salvo,  has  commenced  a  series  of  anee- 
dotes,  sketches,  and  tales,  under  the  title  Fapiers 
d^tach^s ;  this  work  will  no  doubt  have  an  ex* 
tensive  sale. 

A  valtiable  historical  poem  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  entitled  De  Tristibus  Francise,  from  a 
MS.  in  the  civic  library  of  Lyons,  has  been  pub- 
lished at  Lyons  and  Paris;  the  poem  gives  a 
minute  description  of  the  civil  and  rdigious 
wars  of  France  under  the  sons  of  Catherine  de 
Medicis,  and  represents,  by  a  variety  of  iliua* 
trative  tracings,  the  costtmieS;  te.,  of  tnat  event- 
fulperiod. 

Two  literary  novelties  are  aimounced,  and  are 
the  subject  of  much  e6n  versation  at  Paris.  The 
first,  Sentiment  de  Napoleon  sur  la  Divinite  de 
Jesus  Christ,  is  from  the  pen  of  M.  de  Bauteme, 
and  will  contain  some  hitherto  unpublished  pa- 
pers written  by  the  Emperor ;  the  second  is  'a 
Dictionnaire  de  PArmee  de  Terre,  which  occu- 
pied the  late  General  Bardin  during  the  last 
thirty  years  of  his  life.  The  first  part  of  this 
highly  interesting  work  is  now  ready. 

GERMANY. 

Baron  von  Hagel  has  published  two  volumes 
of  his  travels  in  the  East,  under  the  title  of 
"  Easchmir  und  das  Reich  der  Siek,"  in  whii^ 
he  relates  his  travels  in  a  pleasing  style.  He 
appears  to  be  an  amiable  maU;  and  to  have 
made  a  good  use  of  his  fortune,  and,  with  all 
the  bonhoBunie  ;in  the  world,  he  contrives  oo- 
casionaUy  to  direct  the  reader's  attention.  Xt 
would  not  be  uninterestmg  to  compare  his  re- 
port with  that  of  our  countrymen  travelling  in 
th^  direction.  The  work  is  to  extend  to  four 
volumes;  the  two  last  will  probably  contain 
the  history  of  Cashmir. 

A  work  has  been  lately  published  under  the 
title  of  *'  Der  Eeligions-Krieg  in  Deutschland« 
Oder  Elisabeth  Stuart"  (The  War  of  Religior 
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m  Grermany,  or  Elizabeth  Stuart),  which  coq- 
tains  an  aocount  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Prince 
Palatine,  son-in-law  to  James  the  First  of  En^ 
land.  The  residence  of  the  unfortunate  pair  in 
Holland  is  very  interesting. 

The  Leipzig  Easter  Catalogue  contains  4513 
books  that  hare  already  beoi  published,  and 
4!^  that  will  be  published  in  the  course  of  the 
present  year.  The  former  were  published  by 
527  booksellers:  650  works  issued  from  the 

Sress  for  74  Leipzig  houses ;  70  for  7  in  Dres- 
en ;  and  in  the  rest  of  0axQny  10  publishers 
published  85  works ;  165  Prussian  booksellers 
published  1173  works,  not  one-third  more  than 
m  Saxony.  There  were  449  works  published 
in  Berlin  by  48  booksellers.  In  Vienna  183 
books  were  published  by  19  booksellers;  the 
other  cities  of  Austria^  contributed  108  works, 
(14  publishers.)  Thus  the  whole  number  of 
works  published  in  this  extensive  empire 
amounts  to  little  more  than  one-third  of  those 
JBsned  in  the  small  kiojffdom  of  Saxony. 

Tfis  CxKsoBSHip. — ^PuriDg  the  Easter  book- 
sellers* fair,  the  two  geneml  meeting  were 
held,  at  which  the  difficulties  under  i^ich  the 
trade  laboured  in  consequence  of  the  injurious 
restraints  of  the  censcNrship  were  discussed. 
M.  Reimer,  one  of  the  most  respectable  book- 
skllers  of  Oermpkny,  whose  publications  are  al- 
most ail  of  a  highly  valuable  character,  pro- 
posed a  resolution^  to  the  effect,  that  no  book- 
seller should  publish  any  works  written  by  a 
person  holding  the  office  of  censor.  This  ex- 
treme measure  met  with  considerable  opposi- 
tion, and  was  finally  declined.  It  was  at  length 
resolved  to  present  a  petition  to  the  Saxon  gov- 
•mmeoti  requesting  it  to  use  its  influence  with 
ihe  Diet  at  Frankfort  for  the  removal  of  the 

£  resent  jMovisory  restrictions  of  the  presa,  for 
rin^ng  into  aollve  operation  the  ISlh  section 
of  the  well-known  decree  of  the  Diet,  and  ibr  al- 
lowiDg  in  the  mean  lime  at  least  such  a  limited 
freedom  <if  the  press  as  had  been  granted  by 
4he  Diet  in  1819.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to-eendoct  this  afiaic 

A  new  editioB  of  the  works  of  Jacob  Bdhme 
is  now  in  the  course  of  publication  in  Leipzig. 
It  will  consist  of  six  volumes,  three  of  which 
have  already  appeared. 

Seveml  biwapbical  acoounts  of  John  Brentz, 
the  apostle  of  the  Reformation  in  Wttrtemberff, 
have  recentlv  been  published,  the  best  of  which 
is  undoubtedly  that  edited  by  Messrs.  Hart- 
mann  and  J&ger,  and  published  hj  Perthes. 

Professor  Haupt  has  just  published  the  first 
number  of  a  new  periodical  for  German  An- 
tiquities ("Zeitsehrfft  fur  Dentsches  Altet- 
thum.*')  Its  contents  are  nrincipallyphiioloffical, 
and,  judging  from  the  first  number,  HkeKr  to 
prove  very  interesting.  Jacob  and  Wiuiam 
G-rimm,  Beneke,  and  other  eminent  scholars, 
mre  amoop  the  contributors.  We  dh-eet  the  at- 
tention of  German  scholars  to  the  vduable  pe- 
riodical now  concluded,  which  was  published 
by  Messrs.  Haupt  and  Hoffmann  von  Fallerrie- 
wn,  under  the  modest  title  of  "Alt-Deutsche 
Blatter"  (German  Leaves). 

Mr.  George  Wirand,  of  Leipzig,  has  just  is- 
sued a  prospectus  for  publishing  (in  German) 
Mr:  Robert  6choraburgk>i  Tmveto  in  Guiana 


and  on  the  Orinoco,  from  his  reports  and  com* 
munications  to  the  London  Geographical  Socie- 
ty, (during  the  years  1835—1839,)  with  a  map 
and  six  coloured  views.  Alexander  von  Hum- 
boldt will  add  a  preface,  and  his  Essay  on  some 
important  points  respecting  the  Geography  (^ 
Guiana. 

We  ate  g^ad  to  learn  that  the  King  of  the 
French  has  conferred  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  on  Jacob  GrimoL  This  great  sch<Mar 
has  published  in  an  Epistle  to  Lachmann,  a  kind 
of  supplement  to  his  classical  work,  *' Reinhart 
FHichf/'  which  containa  fiagineniB  of  an  old 
German  poem  on  the  subject,  together  with  one 
in  modem  Greek.  Both  will  prove  welcome 
additions  to  the  numerous  admurers  of  sly  Re- 
nard. 

As  Mr.  Sorrow's  veir  interesting  work  on 
the  Gypsies  of  Spain  will  doubtless  direct  pub- 
lic attention  to  that  singular  people,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  observe  that  Mr.  GraiSunder,  a  gen- 
tleman in  the  service  of  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment, and  inspector  of  the  schools  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Erfim,  {inbUshed  a  snaall  volume  in 
quarto  on  the  anbjeet  a  few  years  ago, -entitled 
**  Uebcr  die  Sprache  der  Zigeuner,  eine  gram* 
matische  fikizze*"  (On  the  Language  (x  the 
Gypsies,  a  grammsrieal  l^Detch).  This  gentle* 
man  was  commissioned  by  the  government  to 
inform  the  Gypaics  in  this  ndghbourhoed,  that 
notwithstandmg  they  had  hitherto  lejeetcd  ail 
attempts  to  civiiuBe  them,  one  last  offi»  would 
be  made,  to  indnoe  them  to  abandon  their  vagm* 
bond  mode  of  life.  Not  content  with  merely 
exeouting  his  commiasion,  he  humanel  v  endea- 
voured to  convert  the  children, -and  in  the 
coarse  of  his  efforts,  found  himself  induced  to 
study  theic  lai^iiage.  He  has  given  the  result 
of  hisobserrations  with  equal  modesty  and  hi^ 
maiHty  in  the  little .  work  above  mentioned, 
which  eonirma  (if  coniirmatioB  were  necessa- 
ry) Mr.  Bonrow's  assertion,  that  the  hingnage 
was  of  Oriental  origin  and  ideoticai  witti  that 
of  the  Spanish  Gypsies.  We  should  be  very 
glad  to  see  some  remarks  on  the  grammatieaV 
structure  of  the  language  from  the  pen  of  cne 
who  possesses  ewh  great  advantages  in  tiib 
respect  as  Mr.  fiorrow. 

It  ie  stated  that  tiie  King  of  Pniasia  has  com- 
missioned Herr  V9n  BOlow  to  prqMfie  to  the 
Diet  at  Frankfort,  that  "tetentific  woiks  and  all 
volumes  containing  a  certain  number  of  sheets 
shall  be  published  without  being  suljeet  to  the 
censorship.  ^  We  hope  that  the  report  is  true* 
as  the  restraints  of  this  instttution  operate  very 
injuriously.  Will  it  be  believed  that  it  is  only 
recently  that  visiting  cards  have  been  heed 
from  the  inspection  c?  the  censor  ? 

Captain  Moltke,  one  of  the  Pmanan  ofiicers 
who  entered  the  service  of  the  tiultan,  has  pub- 
lished an  interesting  volume  on  the  state  of  tiie 
Twkish  empire.  He  and  his  eompanioBs  m 
aims,  vun  Fmcke,  Milhlhaeh,  Piacber*  and 
Laue,  had  excellent  opportmities  of  observing 
the  state  of  the  Turkish  army  btibte  the  battle 
of  Nisib.  The  observations  on  the  capabilities 
of  Asia-Minor  deeerve  geneml  attention,  as 
everythmg  indicates  that  this  uasettldl  coun- 
try must  shortly  undergo  a 
change.  , 
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Niemeyer's  ^  Book  of  Reiigioa  for  the  high- 
er Classes  of  Society"  has  Men  forbidden  in 
Prussia.  As  the  work  had  alread]^  gone 
through  seventeen  Editions,  the  prohibition  had 
excited  great  sensation. 

The  Editors  of  the  ''  Hallische  Jahrbflcher"  (a 
paper  published  in  Leipzig,  but  edited  by  Dr. 
Arnold  Ranee,  professor  in  the  Prussian  Uni- 
versity at  JEuJIe,  and  Dr.  Echtermayer)  have 
received  an  order  from  the  government  to  have 
the  work  printed  under  the  Prussian  censor- 
^ip,  as  several  articles  respecting  Prussia,  pub- 
lished in  this  journal,  had  given  offence  at  Ber- 
lin. It  is  reported  that  Dr.  Runget  mther  than 
comply  with  this  order,  will  sell  his  property  in 


his  work  on  America,  has  been  commissioned 
by  the  King  of  Prussia  to  visit  this  country  in 
company  with  an  architect,  in  order  to  report 
on  the  style  adopted  in  building  prisons  in  Eng- 
land. 

Nassau.— The  condition  of  the  little  duchy  of 
Nassau,  as  compared  with  what  it  was  in  lbl6, 
is  most  jg;ratifying.  In  the  department  of  public 
instruction,  there  were  in  1816,  710  masters; 
there  are  now  853.  The  salaries  of  the  former 
amounted  to  136,002  florins;  thev  amount  now 
to  221,026  florins.  The  country  has  been  divid- 
ed into  districts,  so  that  all  the  inhabitants  can 
go  to  the  courts  of  justice  and  to  the  public  apoth- 
ecaries, and  return  on  the  same  day.    The  sum 


Prussia  and  settle  in  Saxonv,  whither  his  co- 1  insured  on  the  National  Fire  Insurance  Office 
editor  has  likewise  removed.'  The  work  will ; amounted  only  to  28  million  florins;  it  now  ex- 
most  probably  be  forbidden  in  Prussia.    The<ceeds   78   millions,  whilst  the   rate  of  insur- 


**  Hallische  Jahrbflcher,'*  although  little  known 
in  England,  must,  with  all  its  faults,  be  consid- 
ered as  one  of  the  most  valuable  German  peri- 
odicals. The  prevailing  tone  is  that  or  the 
new  or  extreme  sect  of  the  youn^r  followers 


ance  has  been  reduced  to  nearly  one  third. 
The  police-taxes  on  bread,  meat,  beer,  and  spirits 
have  been  abolished.  The  parents  of  illegiti- 
mate children  were  formerly  subject  to  very, 
severe  punishments,  which  frequently  produced 


of  Hegel.    Freedom  of  discussion  in  matters  of  infanticide.     The  new  system,  by  which'  the 


religion  and  politics  is  warmly  advocated,  and 
althoujg^h  there  are  many  opimons  expressed  in 
it,  which  we  strongly  aisapprove,  such  as  the 
excessive  admiration  of  Strauss,  yet  we  must 
do  justice  to  the  talent  and  ability  with  which 
it  is  conducted.  We  believe  the  editors  to  be 
in  earnest,  which  is  do  small  ]}raise  when  we 
contrast  them  with  the  lackadaisical  managers 
of  many  of  the  German  periodicals.  The  jour- 
nal would  gain,  were  the  tone  less  exclusively 
restricted  to  their  own  peculiar  philosophical 
school ;  but  such  as  it  is,  no  one  can  be  consid- 
ered a  competent  judge  of  the  cunents  at  pres- 
ent at  work  in  the  literary  sphere  of  Germany, 
who  does  not  make  himseu  acquainted  with 
their  doctrines. 

Cornelius  (to  whom  the  artists  of  Dresden 
^ve  a  public  dinner  on  his  passage  through  that 
city)  has  been  received  with  great  honour  at 
Berlin,  and  elected  an  ordinary  member  of  the 
Berlin  scientific  Art-Union.  At  a  recent  meeting 
of  this  society  on  the  15th  of  May,  Professor 
Sehdll  read  a  report  of  his  travels  in  Greece,  in 
which  he  gave  an  account  of  the  devastation 
which  the  Parthenon  had  suffered  at  different 
periods.  He  likewise  made  honourable  men  tion 
of  the  statues  and  other  works  of  art  which  had 
been  discovered  in  the  vicinitv  of  the  temple 
during  the  excavations,  exeeutea  by  order  of  the 
present  government  of  Greece,  smce  the  year 
1835.  Irofessor  Scholl  has  brought  home  draw- 
ings of  them  taken  on  the  spot,  and  as  he  is  about 
to  publish  the  journal  of  his  lamented  fellow- 
traveller,  Ottfried  MiiUer,  we  hope  he  will  like- 
wise communicate  the  result  of  his  own  obser- 
vations. 

Professor  Zahn,  whose  valuable  collection, 
formed  at  Pompeii,  is  well  known  to  all  travel- 
lers in  the  south  oi  Italy,  has  just  published  the 
first  part  of  a  splendid  work,  on  Pompeii,  Heicu- 
laneum  and  Stabis.  The  subjects  represented 
were  discovered  in  1839  and  1840,  and  have  nev- 
er been  published ;  they  are  of  the  size  of  the 
originals,  and  mostly  coloured  in  lithographic 
oil-coloured  impresdons. 

We  believe  that  Dr.  Julius,  well  known  by 
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father  is  bound  to  support  his  offspring,  works 
well,  only  one  child  in  seventeen  bein^  now  ille- 
gitimate, a  very  favourable  proportion,  when 
compared  with  many  other  German  states. 
Land  has  risen  in  value,  and  a  great  many  new 
roads  have  been  built.  By  an  edict  dated  June 
5tb,  1816,  a  general  and  uniform  municipal  and 
rural  law  superseded  the  anomalous  state  which 
had  previously  prevailed.  The  debts  of  the 
different  corporations,  resulting  from  the  war, 
amounted  to  more  than  eight  million  florins^^ 
they  are  now  reduced  to  two  millions,  so  that  of 
822  corporations  and  communities,  462  are  quite 
free  from  debt:  38  churches,  44  clergyn^en's 
houses,  259  public  offices,  101  school-rooms,  331 
public  fountains,  and  272  burying  groimds  have 
Deen  erected  and  arranged  in  this  short  pendd'. 
In  1817  the  population  was  299,468;  in  1839  it 
had  increased  to  391,361,  or  nearly  one  third, 
whilst  the  number  of  poor  who  received  assist- 
ance had  diminished  from  10,083  to  6488,  u  «. 
from  3  3-8  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population  to 
1|  per  cenL 

iy  a  recent  census  the  population  of  the  Du- 
chy of  Saxe  VTeimar  amoimts  to  248,498  inhabi- 
tants, including  Weimar,  11,485  inhabitants; 
Eisenach.  9340;  and  Jena,6004» 

A  small  pamphlet,  entitled  Da9  Ende  komnU^ 
has  been  rapidly  taken  off*  the  publishers*  hands, 
(Beck  and  rr&nkel,  of  Stuttgart).  This  pamphlet 
states,  that  after  the  most  careful  calculation 
the  prelate,  Bengel,  has  discovered  that  the  year. 
1843  is  the  period  appointed  in  the  Scriptures 
for  the  destruction  or  the  world  by  fire.  .  ^ 
A  Quarterly  journal  for  ladies,  entitled  FrautTin-^ 
spiegely  has  been  commenced  under  the 
auspices  of  Reichenbach,  the  eminent  Leipzig 
booKseller;  among  the  fair  contributon  the 
names  of  Leonbardt  Lyser,  L.  Reinhardt^  A. 

Franz,  v.  Nindorf,  Annette  Elizabeth  v.  D » 

A.  Schoppe,  Elise  v.  L ,  and  Hiille,  appear. 

Professors  Hermann  and  Lobeck  have  been 
invested  with  the  order  of  St.  Stanislaus  by  the 
Emperor  of  Russia*  in  approbation  of  their  great 
literary  attainrntinys. 
:   The  new  number  of  the  Deutsche  Vierte(^ahr^ 
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schrifi  (Grerauui  Qaarterly  Review)  contains 
several  interesting  articles :  among  others  The 
North  and  Eastern  Boundaries  of  France,  con- 
sidered in  a  Military  View;  and  The  South 
Western  Frontiers  of  Germany;  The  Print 
Trade  and  Fine  Arts  in  Germany ;  and  A  Project 
for  a  General  and  Uniform  Post  for  the  whole  of 
Grermany. 

Dr.  Emanuel  Tafel,  the  chief  librarian  at  the 
Tubingen  royal  librarv,  so  well  known  to  the 
theological  and  learned  world  by  his  strenuous 
advocacy  of  the  Swedenborgian  doctrines,  has 
just  published  the  second  part  of  E.  Sweden- 
borgii  Adversaria  in  libros  Veleris  Testamenti 
Historicos,  and  has  commenced  a  Magazin  flir 
diewahre  ChrisUiche  Reli^on  und  ihre  einzige 
ErJcenntnissquelle  die  heUtge  Schriftf  to  be  con- 
tinned  monthly,  in  which  he  will  be  assisted  by 
many  eminent  divines.  The  twelfih  volume  of 
his  Arcana  ccdestica  qua  in  scriptura  sacra  sen 
verbo  Domini  sunt  detecta  ojms  E,  Swedenborg, 
is  already  in  the  press,  and  the  thirteenth,  which 
is  the  concluding  volume,  is  promised  in  the 
course  of  the  year. 

A  respectaue  German  journal  ^ves  the  fol- 
lowing not  very  flattering  description  of  Ham- 
burg:— I*  The  children  of  the  affluent  receive 
some  children's  hooks  as  presents  at  Christmas ; 
the  lover  gratifies  his  mistress  with  an  Annual, 
on  account  of  the  pictures  and  bindinfi^ ;  young 
people  buy  occasionally  a  couple  of  volumes  of 
the  Chetnf  Miniature  Library ;  the  pious  pur- 
chase a  few  tracts,  WitscheVs  Morning  and  Eve- 
ning  Sacrifice  f  or  the  Hours  of  Devotion  /  those 
who  wish  to  secure  themselves  in  conversation, 
perhajM  a  Conversations  lexicon^  but  that  is  all ; 
and  it  is  very  rare  to  find  a  library  in  a  rich  fam- 
ily. The  men  content  themselves  with  reading 
the  German,  French,  English,  and  American 
journals  at  the  Bdr^enp/To/Zf  and  in  the  principal 
coffee-houses ;  the  ladies  read  the  periodicals 
and  the  contents  of  the  circulating  library, 
and  the  more  fade  these  are,  the  better.'*  We 
truft  this  report  is  somewhat  exaggerated. 

ITALY. 

The  celebrated  Allgemeine  Zeitvng  is  no  lon- 
ger to  be  seen  in  the  Ffeipal  States,  in  consequence 
of  the  increased  rate  of  postage  which  has  been 
levied  on  this  publication  by  the  government,  in 
revenge  for  the  violent  political  articles  and 
criticisms  which  have  recently  appeared,  reflect- 
ing on  the  administration. 

A  grammar  of  Music,  entitled  Teoriche  e/e- 
mentari  di  Musica^  has  been  published  at 
Naples;  it  is  from  the  pen  of  Alessandro  Mam- 
pieri;  and  another  interesting  musical  publica- 
tioD,  Memorie  de  Compositori  di  Musica  del 
Regno  di  Napoli,  racolte  dal  Marchese  di 
Viuarosa. 

SPAIN. 

A  new  geprnphical,  historical,  and  statistical 
Dictionary  of  Spain  and  the  Spanish  colonies,  is 
in  the  course  of  publication  by  a  learned  Society 
in  Barcelona. 

RUSSIA. 
Tha  prindpal  Universities  in  Russia  at  the 
dose  of  the  last  year  contained  2,300  Students, 
and  the  Libraries  oonneeted  with  the  Univezai- 
Hes  OQDiained  288;no  Volumes,  vis. 
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.400 
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The  Univmity  Library, 
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700      . 
St.  Petersburg  400      . 

From  the  recent  official  returns  showing  the 
state  of  religious  opinions  throughout  the  Rus- 
sian dominions,  the  following  facts  appear ; — 

The  Catholics  amount  to  202,608  persons, 
and  possess 

61  Convents,  containing  1894  Monks. 
51  Nunneries,      .      .      660  Nuns. 
1231  Churches  and 
1176  Chapels. 

2519 


The  Armenians  possess 
619  Churches  )  to  which  are  attached  1307 
310  Chapels    |  Priests 

40  Convents,  containing  133   Monks  and 
31  Nuns. 


The  Lutherans  have 
902  Churches,  to  which  484  Priests  are  at- 
tached. 
The  Jews  have 

586  Synagogues  |  to  which  955  Rabbis  and 
2377  Temples      )  2097  Elders  are  attached. 

2963 

The  Mahommedans  have 

5296  Mosques,  and  14,517  Priests. 

The  Calmucs  have 

76  Temples  for  the  worship  of  Bnddhism. 

The  Emneror  has  presented  the  Academy 
with  severs!  interesting  MSS.  relating  to  Rus- 
sian History  from  the  year  1074;  of  these,  there 
are  nearlv  four  hundred  documents  copied  by 
Turgeneff  from  original  MSS.  in  the  Vaucan  at 
Rome;  one  document  gives  the  paniculars  of 
Jeremiah's  Journey  from  Constantinople  to 
Moscow,  and  several  relate  to  the  wars  which 
occurred  in  Russia  between  1568  and  1650. 

The  government,  laws  and  statutes  from  1356 
to  1700  are  in  the  course  of  publication,  and  will 
comprise  five  large  volumes. 

SWEDEN. 

H.  B.  Lewin,  Esq.,  of  Stockholm,  has  lately 
published,  in  the  Swedish  capital,  a  complete 
English  translation  of  those  celebrated  numbers 
of  Professor  Geijer's  '*  Litteratur-Blad**  which 
treat  of  the  Poor  and  the  Poor-Laws.  Some 
copies  will  doubtless  make  their  way  to  England, 
and  cannot  fiiil  to  excite  the  attention  df  our 
countrymen  to  the  sentunenta  of  so  great  a 
philosopher  as  Geijer  on  a  subject  so  momentooa 
to  all  Europe. 

Count  Bjonstjema's  answer  to  Mr.  Laing  (an 
answer  in  which  little  is  replied  to),  has  lately 
appeared  in  a  Swedish  dress. 

A  spirited  Swedish  bookseller  has  commenced 
republishing   here  a  series   of  the   ^Danish 
Classics."     They  will  cost  only  one-fomth  of 
the  Danish  price,  and  will  rather  advance  than 
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disserve  the  interests  of  the  Danish  booksellers, 
as  they  will  be  bought  by  a  class  who  would 
never  nave  purchased  the  absurdly  expensive 
original  copies,  and  will  excite  a  taste  for 
Danish  literature  which  cannot  but  lead  to  ex- 
pensive purchasers  of  other  works. 

The  celebrated  Crusenstolpt^-wYn}  has  already 
written  and  published  three  volumes  since  his 
imprisonment,  has  now  brought  out  two  more 
still  more  captivating  than  the  preceding,  and 
which  have  already  reached  to  a  second  edition. 
They  are  called  Morianen,  elUr  Holsteinr 
Gotiorpika  Huset  i  Sverige  (The  Moor,  or  the 
Holstein-Gottorp  Dynasty  in  Sweden).  The 
third  and  concluding  volume  is  expected  shortly. 
The  whole  work  is  a  kind  of  almost-all- true 
historical  romance,  full  of  secret  history,  and 
sketching,  with  delightful  truth  and  colouring, 
Swedish  men  and  manners,  and  the  courts  and 
governments  of  Adolphus  Fredrik  and  his  suc- 
cessors. With  a  few  omissions,  we  should 
think  a  translation  could  not  but  be  acceptable 
to  the  British  public.  Cnisenstolpe  is  unaoubt- 
edlv  the  first  prose  pen  of  Sweden ! 

The  diet,  which  has  been,  on  the  whole, 
rather  liberal  and  rather  stormy,  is  still  sitting, 
and  will  probably  not  break  up  till  the  end  of 
June.  rrofessoTs  Geijer  and  Thomander, 
together  with  Dr.  Bergfalck  the  great  civilian, 
have  commonly  spoken  and  voted  with  ihe 
opposition  in  the  House  of  Priests  to  which  they 
belong.  Professor  Geijer,  though  no  clergyman, 
is  deputy  for  the  University  of  Upsala. 

Miss    Bremer,    the   distinguished    novelist, 

[authoress  of  "  Home,**  &c.)  has  lately  pub- 
ished  a  charmine  little  sketch  of  manners  in 
the  North  and  of  Norway  in  particular,  under 
the  title  of  Strid  och  Frid,  etter  Teckningar  i 
Norrige  (Strife  and  Peace,  or  Sketches  in  Nor- 
way). 

The  last  new  Swedish  novel  is,  Kyrko' 
invigningen  i  Hammarby,  by  Doctorinnan  Fly- 
gare. 

Herr  Hjerta,  the  enterprising  Stockholm  pub- 
lisher, has  lately  stereotyped  an  excellent  new 
English  and  Swedish  Pocxet  Dictionary.  It  is 
very  neat,  very  cheap,  and  is  the  first  book 
stereotyped  in  Sweden. 

Among  the  remarkable  productions  of  the 
Swedish  press,  we  must  mention  the  Ordbok 
ofver  Svenska  SprAket  (Dictionarv  of  the  Swe- 
dish Language),  two  numbers  or  which  have 
already  appeared.  We  cannot  decide  as  to  the 
extraordinary  merits  it  may  possess,  as  the  con- 
tents of  these  two  numbers  have  hitherto 
consisted  principally  q£  the  Introduction,  which 
is  modestly  and  instructively  written.  The 
writer  does  not  lay  claim  to  Herculean  philo- 
logical studies,  but  to  a  respecuible  acquaintance 
with  the  languages  and  dialects  nearest  allied 
to  his  mother-tongue.  The  periods  of  publica- 
tion are  too  long  (one  small  number  per  quarter) 
and  the  scale  too  large,  al  the  compounds  beinj^ 
debated  and  printed  in  the  same  style  as  their 
simple  roots.  But  if  only  moderately  successful 
in  execution,  it  will  be  a  great  fiivour  conferred 
on  the  literature  of  Sweden. 

We  are  at  length  promised  a  Swedish  Review 
(the  dd  Upsala  one  being  deceased).  It  is  to  be 
published  at  Lund,  under  the  superintendence  of 
a  Committee  of  Litterateurs. 


A.  L.  von  Strussenfelt  has  just  published  a 
pamphlet  on  '*  Attempts  to  commit  Crime." 

Professor  Pftlmblad's  last  novel  is, "  Love  and 
Politics." 

Rector  Almqvist  has  published  a  new  volume 
of  his  *'  Book  of  the  Kose.**  It  contains  two 
tales,  <*  The  Painter,"  and  "  The  Position  of  the 
Clergyman  in  Modem  Times." 

Dr.  H.  Reuterdahl  has  just  favoured  the  lover 
of  old  saws  and  old  dialects  with  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  '*  Ancient  Swedish  Proverbs"  from  a 
MS.  four  or  five.centuries  old,  preserved  in  the 
Library  of  Lund  University.  The  text  is  older 
and  more  pure  than  the  similar  collections  pub- 
lished in  Denmark  under  the  name  of  Peder 
Lolle. 

Illustrated  Almanacs  and  attempts  at  ''  An- 
nuals,*' are  still  issuing  from  the  Swedish  press. 
Some  of  them  are  pretty  enough. 

Among  the  lithoffrapb  works  of  the  day  ought 
to  be  mentioned  '*  The  Great  Men  of  Sweden," 
in  monthly  parts,  from  the  best  painting,  &e. 
and  "  The  Chiefs  of  the  Diet,"  now  sitting  in 
Stockholm. 

The  melancholy  increase  of  crimei  and  the 
defective  state  of  the  prisons  in  Sweden,  has  in- 
duced the  Crown-Pnnce  to  publish  a  work  on 
Eunishments  and  penal  institutions,  in  which 
e  gives  the  preference  to  the  Pluladelphian 
system. 

Afzelius,  well  known  in  this  country  as  the 
first  editor  of  Swedish  popular  songs,  la  publish- 
ing a  work  in  parts,  FcBdemelandets  Sagehosf- 
der  (Sweden's  traditional  History).  His  olgect 
is  to  illustrate  the  history  of  his  native  country 
by  traditions,  songs,  monuments,  and  legends. 
To  iudeefrom  the  two  parts  that  have  appeared, 
k  snould  seem  that  Sweden  is  richer  in  this  de- 
partment than  has  hitherto  been  supposed. 

The  literary  remains  of  Professor  Tdmeroa, 
Latin  professor  at  Upsala,  are  in  the  course  of 
publication,  under  the  title  of  Letters  and  Joor- 
nal-RemariLs.  Only  one  part  has  appeared,  coe- 
taioing  the  letters,  which  are  very  interesting. 

The  History  of  Swedish  Poetry,  in  two  vo- 
lumes, and  Contributions  to  Swedish  jCsthetics, 
by  Mr.  Lenstrdm,  have  not  much  value  as  ori- 
ginal productions,  but  they  enable  the  reader  to 
compare  the  opinions  of  the  most  eminent  Swa* 
dish  critics,  Hammarskiold,  Greijer,  Atterbom* 
and  others,  from  whom  the  author  quotes 
largely. 

Professor  Palmblad  is  publishing  a  colleeted 
edition  of  his  novels.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Almqvist  to  introduce 
the  lascivious  tendency  of  the  French  romance 
writers  into  Sweden  has  excited  the  indignatioa 
of  the  public,  and  we  hope  that  the  good  sense 
of  the  Swedes  will  prevent  the  progrejw  of  a 
tone  in  this  department  of  literature  which,  we 
are  sorry  to  say,  is  occasionally  more  or  less 
covertly  adopted  by  writers  of  no  mean  oclebnty 
in  our  country. 

DENMARK. 
The  Nortbem  Antiquarian  Society  has  pub- 
lished a  Supplement  to  the  Antiquitates  Ameri- 
canc.  The  volume  is  edited  by  the  learned  Se- 
cretary, C.  C.  Rafb.  The  discovery  of  an  andent 
building  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  supposed  to 
*  belong  to  the  Ante-Columbian  Scandinavian  dis> 
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coveren,  could  not  but  be  of  the  highest  ioter- 
est,  as  it  would  tend  to  conflnn  Rafn's  coniec- 
ture  that  the  Northmen  had  not  ooljr  estahlislied 
a  colony  in  Vinland,  but  had  lived  on  the  island 
for  several  generations.  The  recently  discover- 
ed building,  which  is  in  a  style  corresponding 
with  that  of  the  ancient  remains  in  Jutland, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a  vestry  or  obristening  cba{)el,  as  similar  round 
buildings  are  still  extant  in  Greenland,  in  the 
▼icinity  of  old  churches.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Americans  wiU  not  fail  to  make  the  neces- 
sary researches  on  the  spot.  The  Society  in- 
tend to  publish  an  Atlas  of  the  Discoveries  and 
Colonies  of  the  ancient  Scandinavians.  Two 
maps,  A  General  Map  of  the  Discoveries  of  the 
Northmen  in  the  Arotic  Regions  and  in  Ame- 
rica from  the  tenth  to  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  A  Map  dt  Vinland  from  accounts  of  North- 
ern Manuscripts,  both  by  Rafn,  have  been  ap- 
pended to  the  Supplement  above-mentioned. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Messis.  Baffster  and  Sons  intend  publishing  a 
Complete  Polyglot  Bible,  emhracmg  all  such 
Ladguages  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  (whether  en- 
tire or  fragmentary),  with  such  Critical  Ad- 
denda, and  such  Grammatical  and  other  Appa« 
mtus,  as  may  be  considered  necessary  for  a  ro- 
Ivglot  Bible  of  the  most  perfect  desoription;  in- 
cluding all  that  ia  valuable  in  four  celebrated 
editions— The  Complutensian  FolTglot,  pro* 
doced  under  the  patronage  and  at  the' expense 
of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  in  six  volumes  folio, 
1514-7;  The  Antwerp  Polyglot  at  the  charge 
of  Philip  11.  of  Spain,  eight  volnmes  iblics 
1569-72;  The  Paris  Polyglot,  by  Le  Jaye,  in 
ten  Tohimes  folio,  1645 ;  and  the  London  Poly- 
glot of  Brian  Walton,  published  by  subscription, 
m  six  volumes  folio,  1653-7. 

Nearly  two  centuries  have  passed  since  Bishop 
Walton  finished  his  great  work.  In  this  long 
period,  much  that  wiU  add  to  the  value  and  in- 
terest of  a  Polyglot  Bible  has  been  brought  to 
tight  hy  the  researches  of  scholars  at  hootie  and 
abroad;  and  from  the  liberal  readiness  with 
which  the  general  erudition  of  the  present  day 
is  spent  in  the  public  service,  many  advantages 
may  now  be  8eeare4  whi<!h  were  unknown  or 
inaccessible  to  the  learned  Editors  of  that  and 
earlier  works,  and  seem  to  distin^sh  the  pre- 
sent as  an  auspicious  and  fitting  time  for  the  ar- 
duous undertaking  above  colluded  to. 

^  The  English  Qexapla,'*  fVoin  the  same  pub- 
lisher, is  nearly  ready,  and  the  ^  fiiblia  Poly- 
glot ta  Ecclesise,*'  is  jnreparing  for  publication, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  R^v^  Frede- 
rick Biff,  p.  D. 

One  of  the  n^ost  int«reatin^  and  instructive 
Exhibitions  that  hare  ever  visited  London  is 
CxTLHf 's  Exhibition  of  the  Red  Indian  or  North 
American  Museum,  now  fxhibjtings^t  the  Egyp- 
tian HUl. 

Mr,  Cation  has  been  traversing  the  vast  wil- 
dernesses and  prairies  of  North  America,  io  the 
Briti9h,American,  and  Mexican  territGiries,durinff 
the  last  ei^ht  years,  with  n  riew  of  reaching  a|I 
the  tribes  of  those  remote  regions,  and  with  the 
hope  of  producing  a  more  complete  and  just 
history  or  their  manners  and  customs  than  has 
yet  been  published.    He  was  led  into  this  ardu* 


ous  and  perilous  pursuit  from  a  fuU  coovictiaa 
that  these  very  numerous  and  interesting 
bmnches  of  the  human  fiimily  are  rapidly  mak- 
ing their  exit  from  the  earth;  that  they  are 
passing  imder  the  sod  at  the  approach  of  culti- 
vating man ;  that  (to  use  their  own  very  beau- 
tiful phrase),  "  they  are  all  going  to  the  shades 
of  their  fathers,  towards  the  setting  sun;*'  that 
their  race  is  soon  to  be  extinguished,  and  their 
deeds  and  their  history  to  be  heralded  to  ihture 
ages  only  by  their  enemies,  (**  pale  faces,*')  who 
have  dispossessed  Uiem,  and  are  ploughiiig  the 
fields  over  their  dead  bodies. 

During  the  eight  years  of  his  travels  and  re- 
searches he  was  enaoled  to  visit  forty-eight  dif- 
ferent tribes  (the  greater  part  of  whom  were 
found  living  in  their  primiuve  state^,  consistmg 
of  400,000  souls.  Bemg  professionally  an  artist, 
he  took  his  canvas  and  brushes  with  him  to 
the  remotest  tribes,  by  which  he  has  supplied 
himself  with  many  curious  and  valuable  illus- 
trations for  the  work ;  and  has  returned  with 
500  paintings  in  oil,  made  m  every  instance  by 
his  own  hand,  from  nature ;  300  of  which  are 
portraiu  of  chiefs,  warriors,  &c«  of  the  different 
tribes,  and  most  of  them  at  full  length,  armed 
and  costumed  in  their  primitive  style ;  and  the 
remaining  200  consist  of  grouns  of  their  dances, 
ball-playe,  and  other  games,  landscapes  of  the 
country,  views  of  the  villages,  buffalo-htuitSi  re- 
ligious ceremonies,  6^,  containing  more  than 
3000  figures. 

Mr.  Catlin  has  nearly  readv  lor  publication  in 
two  volumes  royal  octavo,  nis  Manners,  Ctu^ 
toms  and  Condition  of  the  North  American 
Indians,  with  400  illustrations  of  their  Manners, 
Customs,  Costgmes,  &c.  Etched  and  Outlined 
from  his  Original  Paintiqgs  uow  exhibiting  in 
Lcodon.  The  work  will  be  delivered  to  sub- 
scribers only. 

Scientific  Imtelugencb. — The  principal  in- 
ventions and  discoveries  in  science  which  have 
attracted  attention  in  England  during  the  last 
three  months  consist,— 1st,  of  the  discorenr  of 
an  enormous  destructive  power  capable  of  in* 
stantly  shattering  to  fragments  any  vessel 
against  which  it  may  be  discharged;  the 
(^vemment  intend  securing  the  secret  of 
the  composition  of  this  extraordinary  power. 

2d,— The  successful  application  of  the  eleot 
trchmagnetic  power  to  prmting.  The  machine 
is  very  ingenious,  and  exhibits  the  extraordina-« 
ry  power  of  directing  the  typographical  process 
at  a  great  distance  froia  wl^ere  it  is  actually 
performed. 

3d,— A  valuable  discovery  by  which  litho, 
graphy  can  be  effectively  used  for  the  purpoae 
of  transferring  anv  lithographic  drawing  to 
china,  porcelaiUj  delf,  &c.  This  discovery  has 
been  made  by  Mr,  Day,  and  has  been  secured 
by  patent.  The  composition  he  uses  for  the 
transfer  has  not  been  made  known.  A 
great  improvement  in  all  articles  of  crockwy 
will  shortly  manifest  itself,  as  one  of.^^e 
best  artists  of  the  day  has  been  especially 
encaged. 

4th,— The  discovery  by  a  Belgian  pnpcrn 

maker  that  a  fine  white  paper  can  he  manuliiC^ 

tured  from  asparagus  ends;  and  also  that  a 

paper  of  inferior  <iuality  can  be  luanufactured 

I  from  beetroot. 
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games.   Vols.  I.— X.     8vo.    Paris.    6s.  Gd.  each 
Thierry,  Des  diverscs  m^thodes  op^ratoiies  pour  hi 

cure  radicale  des  hernieF.    8vo.    Parin.    3«. 
Traits  de  I'histoire  naturelle  et  m^dicalc  des  sab. 

stances  employees  dans  la  ro^decinedesanimaux 

domestiques;  suivi  etc.     Par  Delafond  et  Las- 

saigne.    8vo.    Pta-is.    9ii. 
Wunderiicb,  Dr.,  Wicn  und  Paris.    Ein  Beitrag 

zor  Geschichte  und  Beurtbeilung  der  gegenwir- 

tigen  Heilkunde  in  Dcutschland  und  Frankreich. 

8vo.    Stuttgart.    48. 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  VOYAGES. 
TRAVELS,  &c. 


tion-price,  compMte,  31, 158. 

Engelmann,  C.  The  Bath  of  Kreuznach  ;  or  gener. 

al,  full,  and  practical  Account  of  the  Salt  Waters 

of  Kreuznach.    Describing  the   Nature   of  the 

SP'IW  i"**  ^*  **•*  ^o^*  «^  applying  them  to 
Medical  Purposes.    With  Plates.    fteiJelberg.     | 


Anna  Marie.  Jeanne  d*Arc.  5>  Vols.  8vo.  Paris. 
17s. 

Bibliothdquo  Asiatique  et  Africatne;  ou.  Catalogue 
des  ouvrages  rclatifs  k  I'Asie  ct  k  TAfriquc,  qui 
ont  paru  depuis  de  la  d^couverte  de  rimprimerie 
iu8qu*en  1700  ;  per  H.  Ternaux  Compans.  8vo. 
Pkris.    14s. 

Biographic  de  Marie  Louise  dc  Bourbon,  Dncbesw 
de  Berri;  par  MM.  Germain,  Farmt,  et  SL 
Edme.    1  Vol    4lo     Paris. 

Breicr,  Eduard,  Dio  Tartiron  in  Croatien  und  DaK 


1841. 
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DiKticn.     HitlorMohes  Gem&lde  ant  den  Zeiteo 
Kftnig  Belt  det  Vieiten,  voo  &«.    ISmo    Vien- 
na.   6*. 
fittrckhardtf  Ed.,  Allegemeine  G^eeehichte  der  neue- 
gtcii  Zeit.     Von  der  Sliftnni^  der  heiliffen  Alliani 
bii  sum  Tode  Friedneh  Wiibelms  III.    Part  II 
Leipzig. 
BUttner,  G,,  Wandeningen  durch  einen  Theil  von 
Enropa,  Aeien  and  Airika  in  den  Jahren  1835 
bie  1840.    Mit  1  x^lographivchen  Anaicht  von 
der  Kapelle  des  lieihgen  Grabea.    6vo    Leipzig. 
Caska,     Pr.,    GeograDbMeb-etatiatiicb-topograpbL 
■ehea  Gemftlde  dee  KOnigreioba  Dalmatien.    ovo 
Stattgart. 
Cberrier,  de,  Hiatoirea  de  la  Intte  des  papea  el  dea 
empereura  de  la  maiion  de  Sooabe,  de  aei  eaoaee 
et  sea  effuta.    Vol  I.    8vo.    Parii.    da. 
Pbeoura  ear  I'Histoire   Univenelle ;  par  J.  B.  Boa- 

•uet.     12mo    Paris    5a. 
Piacoars  sor  I'Empereur    Kieng-Long,   suWi  des 
cxtraita  de  6  Tulamea  publics  sor  I'empire  de  la 
Cbine ;  par  M.  le  marqnia  de  Portia  d'Urban. 
19mo.     Paris.    2b.  6d. 
Douze  petits  cbapitrea  k  Toccaaion  d'une  noavelle  a 
!a  main    qa*on  pnblie  iniprim^e  sooa  ce  titre; 
Declaration  relative  aa  personnageae  pr^tendant 
due  de  Normandie,  fits  de  Loaia  Xvl.,  connu 
sous  le  nom  de  Naundorff,  i^tidant  It  Londrea ; 
par  le  docteur  Le  Cabel.    8vo.    Paris. 
Eise'en,  J  ,  Gesebicbte  des  LQtzowacben  F^icorps. 

8vo     Halle    48    6d, 
fissaia  Bur  i'Histoire  de  Prance ;  parOoimt.    19ino 

Paris.    5s. 
Gervais,  E.,  Politisebe  Gescblehte  Dentschlands 
Unter  der  Regieraug  der  Kaiser  Heinrich  V.  nnd 
Loibar  III.    2  Parts.    8vo.    Leipzig. 
Grisebach,  Reiae  darcb  Rumelicn  and  nach  Braasa 

im  Jalire  1839.    S  Vola    8vo    G&ttingen. 

Gotefend,  Zur  Geograpbie  and  Gesebicbte  von  Alt 

Italian.    Part  III,  with  Map    8vo    Hanover  Ss. 

Guide  des  Fcmmes  des  Menage  ;  par  Blissnon.    1 

Vol.     l8ino.     Parts. 
._  du  voyagear  sur  les  batcanz  k  vapeur  de  Havre 

4  Paris.     Ibnio    Pkris    3s. 
— — ^— — — ^— —  Rouen  k  Paris. 

18mo    Paris    da  6d. 
^-^  en  Etpagne  et  en   Portugal.     1  Vol  18mo 

Pans     9s. 
HiMtoire  de  Oante;  par  M.  Artaud  de  Monton.     1 

Vol.    8vo.    Paris,     lis.    6d. 
-  d'Espagno :  par  St.  HUaire.   Vol.  V.   Par- 

te.    98. 
-.—  dc  Huon  de  Bordeaux,  due  de  Gnienne. 

9  Parte.    8vo.    Paris. 
Hiatoire  de  la  marine  militaire  de  toua  lea  peuples, 
depnis  Tantiquit^  jasqn'k  nos  jouia ;  par  Eugbne 
^uo.    8vo    Pane    bs.    l2mo3s6d. 
H^ros,  Les,  de  la  Vendue.    1  Vol.    8vo.  Paris,    be. 

6d. 
Ittn6raire  deacriptif  eC  historique  de  la  Suiaae,  du 
Jura  frangais,  de  Baden-Baden,  et  do   la  Foret 
Nuire,  etc.  etc.;   par  Adolpbe  Jobanne.     l2mo 
Pans.     12s. 
Jacob,  Dissertations  sur  quelques  points  curieax  de 
I'biatoire  de  France  et  de  rhistoiru  litt^raire.  8vo. 
Paris.     B*.  6d. 
Jacques  Callot,  1606  k  1637  ;  par  Mme.  Elise  Vol. 

art.  2Vul8.  8vo.  Paris.  ITs. 
Jeanne  d*Arc,  ou  TUeroine  da  15c  aibcle,  d*aprfes 
les  monumens  contcroporains  et  les  principaux 
^crivaina  modernea ;  par  M.  Scrmet.  l8mo. 
Paris. 
Landau,  G.t  Bcschrcibung  des  Kuritlrstentbums 
Heuen,  mit  beaonderer  BexQcksicbtigung  der 
Gescbichle.     8vo.     Casael. 


Mtfmoireaaecreta  de  1770  &  1830;  par  M.  le  eonte 
d*AllonviIle.     Vols.  III.  and  IV.    8vo. 

Menk,  F.,  Der  Main,  von  seinem  Ursprung  bis  zur 
Mundung,  mit  St&dten,  Ortacbaden,  Ritterbur. 
gen  and  Sagen ;  bistoriscb.  topographiscb,  maler- 
isch.  In  10  Numbers.  8vo.  Mainz.  No.  1. 
Is.  ed.;    No.  II.;   2s.  6d.;    No.  III.    3s. 

Orlich,  L.,  Gesebicbte  der  schlesischen  Kriego 
nacb   Original-Quellen.    Part  I.    8vo.    Berlin. 

78. 

Paroiatki  Jpana  Sewerjna  sophicy  czeanica  par- 
nawsbiego.  Vol.  III.  i  IV.,  en  un  seul  volume. 
16mo.    Paria.    7s. 

Papiers  d^tat  da  Cardinal  de  Granville,  d*aprte  lea 
manuscrits  de  la  bibliothbque  de  Beaangon.  Vol. 
I.    4to.     Paris. 

Pitre-Chevalier,  Eludeaaar  la  Bretagne.  Michel 
Columb^  le  lailleur  dUmagee.  2  Vola.  8vo. 
Paris.     17s. 

Poesart,  Ilandbacb  fBr  Reisende  in  Schweden, 
nebst  Beachrcibunjr  der  St&dte,  Gksondbrunnenv 
Ber£werke  and  Merkwffrdigkeiten,  nebst  einem 
ausmbrlicbon  Wegweiser.  8vo.  Pforzhehn.  Ss. 
6d. 

Proces  des  Teropliers,  public  par  M.  Micbelet. 
Vol.  I.    410.    Paris. 

Recueil  de  documents  et  m^moirea  originaux  ear 
I'bistoire  dea  prorcssions  espagnoles  dana  I'Aro^ 
ique,  publics  par  Temanx-Compans.  8vo.  Par- 
is,   lis.  6d. 

Schaubacb,  A.,  Handbuch  fQr  Reisende  durch  die 
deutschen  Alpenl&nder.     8vo.,  with  Map.    Jena. 

Strablheim,  E.,  Allgeroeine  Geschichte  der  jflngst 
verflossenen  fQnfzig  Jahre  von  1789  bia  1840.  In 
4  Vols,  of  4  Parts,  with  Plates.  8vo.  Pforzheim. 
2s  each  Part. 

Ct  DftB  Welttbcater,  oder  die  allge- 


meine  Weltgeachichte  von  der  Scb0pfongbls  zum 

Jabr  1840,  in  fUnf  Abtbeilungen,  bearbeitet  von 

Slc    240  Steel  Engravinga,  and  300  Portraito. 

Vol.VL8vo.    Frankfort.    12. 10s. 
Tissot,  Precis  d*hiatoire  nniverseUe.    ]8mo   Paris. 

4a. 
Vauvilliers,  Mile,  Hiatoire  de  Blanche  de  Castillo, 

reine  dea  Frangais,   deux  foia  r^gente.    2  Vola 

8vo    Paris.    13s  6d. 
Vies  des  Damea  galantes  ;  par  le  seigneur  de  Bran- 

tdme.    Nouvvlle  Edition,   revue  et  oorrig^  sor 

r^dition  de  1740,  avec  dea  remaiques  et  critiqoes. 

12mo    Paris    4s. 
Voyage  autour  du  Monde  sur  la  frigate  la  Vtfnoa, 

pendant  lea  ann4ea  1836 — 1839 ;  public  par  ordre 

duroi,  par  Dn  Petit-Tbooars.     Vol.  II     8vo 

Paria    10s  6d. 

ARCHITECTURE  AND  THE  FINE 

ARTS. 

Arch^ologie  Chr^tienne,  ou  Pr^is  de  l^bistofre  dot 
monumens  religieux  do  moyen  age;  par  M.  l*Ab- 
b^  J.  J.  Bourass4.    8vo.    Tours    3s  6d. 

Bulletin  monumental,  ou  Collection  de  mdmoires  et 
de  renseisnemens  pour  servir  k  une  atatistique  des 
monumens  de  la  France,  cla^s^s  chronologique. 
ment ;  par  M.  dc  Caumont.  Vol  VI  8vo  Caen 
17s. 

Collection  d*anliquit^s  ^gyptiennes,  grecques  et  ro. 
roaines,  d'objeU  d*art  da  15e  8i6clo,  roeublcs  et 
d4iails  de  la  vie  civile  et  militaire  dea  Chinois, 
r^unis  ct  classes  par  ordre  de  tems  et  de  lieax, 
avec  les  decors  int^rieurs  particuliers  k  chaqne 
piys ;  par  Panokoucke    8vo     Paris. 

Description  de  I'Hotel  Royal  des  Invalides.  1  Vol 
12mo    Paris. 
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Liii  ofjfew  Worka, 


July^. 


Leeonte,  Choiz  de  monamenU  da  moyen-Age,  4ri. 

fte  en  France  daos  lee  13me,  ISroe,   lAoe,  et 
5ine    flitelee.    Eiudee  d'arcbitectnre  dite    go* 

tbique,    Notie-Dame  de  Pane,  recueil  conteuant 

ete.    The  work  will  conUin  60  or  70  Plates. 

Ful     Pturie    Noi  1  and  3      la  each. 
P^tfie  Modeme,  ou  Choiz  do  Maisone  conatniitei 

dane  les  lee  nouveaax  quarliere  de  la  Capitale  ; 

par  A.  Normand.    Part  II.    No  XX.    Paris    2s 

6d. 
R^glement  pour  I*aead£inie  royale  des  inscriptions 

ct  belles-lettres.     l8mo    Paris    9s. 
Vasarl,  Vie  des  peintres,  ecolpteurs  et  architectes ; 

traduitespar  Leclanch^.    Vols  I  to  VI.    Will  be 

completed  in   10  Vols     8vo     Paris     7s   each 

Volpme. 


BELLES-LETTRES,  NOVELS,  POE* 

TRY,  &c. 

Alfieri  Tragedie  scelte,  con  notizie  interne  alt*  Atfi- 

eri  telle  dalla  vita  scritta  da  esso  da  A.  Ronna. 

ISmo     Paris    4s  6d. 
Ballanehe,  Antigone.    L*boDime  sans  nom.     18mo 

Paris    4s. 
O  Bandoleiro  dos  Appenninos,  ou  Aventuras  memo- 

raveia  do  fkmosa  diabo  Sacripanti.    ISmo   Paris. 
Beaumarebais,  Tb4atre»  pr^c^dd  d'une  Notice  etc ; 

par  Auger.    ISmo    Paris    7s. 
Ifensen,  H.  W.,  Die  letzten  Ritter  in  Stlddeutsch. 

land»  ein  Cyklus  historischer  NoveUen.    Vol  I 

8to    Erlangen. 
Corradini,  Chants  au  Danube.     Poesies.    ISmo 

Paris    5s. 
Curd  de  Village;  par  H.  de  Balzac.    2  Vols    870 

Paris    17s. 
Dellarosa,  L.,  Mahomed  der  Eroberer ;  oder.  Die 

TodtenbrQcke  in  Eonstantinopel.    8vu    Vienna 

Ss6d. 
DiaenssioBs  critiques  et  pensdes  dJTerses  sur  la  Reli. 

gion  et  la  Philosopbie ;  par  F.  Lamennais.  1  Vol. 

Paris.    6s. 
La  divina  comddie,  de  Dante  Alighieri.    Tradnc 

tion  nonvelle,    par  A.  Brizcux.    19mo.     Paris. 

4s. 
I/Ecole  de  TEnfance,  ou  le  Cheroin  de  Bonheur ; 

par  M.  Marcbal.  1  Vol.  l3mo.  Paris. 
IiM  Enfant  peints  par  enz-m4mes,  types,  caractftres 

et    portraits    de   jeunes   filles.    Ire  Livraison. 

8vo.    Paris.    To  be  completed  in  36  Numbeia. 

1/. 
Fables   et  osuvres   diveraes    de  J.  la   Fontaine, 

aveo  des  notes  par  Walkenaer.    12mo.    Paris. 

5iL 

Les  Flenra  de  la  Poesie  Fhoi^aise ;  par  M.  TAbbd 

Rabion.  1  Vol.  870.  Paris.  4s  6d. 
Le  Foyer  de  I'Opera,  mosurs  fashionables,  etc.  Vols. 
•^V  and  VI.  3  Vols.  8vo.  Paris.  17s. 
Franen-Spiegel.      Vierteljthrschrifl    fQr    Frauen, 

Ton  Louise  Marezoll.    1841.    Vol  I.    8ro.  Leip. 

■»g.  7s. 
Harmonies    sociales    et    podtiques ;    par    Mmes 

Lesguillon,  Desbordes  Valmore,  MM.  de  Lamar. 

tine,    Leflaguais,    L6on    Magnler,    ete.    etc. ; 

reeueiUies    et    publides  au    Wndfice    des   vie- 

times  de  Tinondation  de  1840.    16mo.    Lyons. 
Jean  Joret,  po^te  normand  du  15e  sitele,  escrip. 

teur  des  rois  Charles  VII,  Louis  XI  et  Charles 

VIII;  par  Luthereau.    8vo.    Paris.    5s.  6d. 
Jung's,  J.  H.,  genannt  Stilling,  s&mmtliuhe  Werke. 

Neue  Tollst&ndige  Ausgabe,    Vol.  I.    contains 

Stilling's   Lcbensgeschichte.     8vo.      Stuttgart. 

M.  Lamennais  r4fnttf  par  loi.m4me,  ft  Toccasion  de 


son  ouTrage  intituI6  EsqoisM  d*nn«  Philoeophie. 

8vo.  Paris,  ds. 
Laviron,  La  Salon  de  1841.    Ire  Livr.  870.   In  34 

Numbers.  Paris.  14s. 
Lessing**  t^mmtliche  Schriften.    pocket  Ikiition  in 

about  20  Vols.  18mo.  Berlin.  Subscription  price, 

28.  each  Vol. 
Marmieri  Souvenirs  de  voyages  et  traditions  popn- 

Is  ires.      France,  Allemagne,    Sn^de,  Finlande. 

12mo.  Paris.  4s. 
Maihilde.      Miimoire  d'une  jeune    femme ;    par 

Eugene    Sue.     2    Volumes    in    one.     Psiiii. 

178.  6d. 
ModMes  de  Litt^rature  frangaiae,  ou  Choix  de  mor- 

ceaux  en  proee  et  en  vers,  tir^s  des  meilleurs 

^crivaiiis    depuis    le     l6e    sitele   jusqu'a    noa 

jours,   etc. ;  par    M.  ChapsaL    2  Vols.    Faria. 

8s.  6d. 
Narbonne  Pelet,  de,  Coratesse,  Les  boulesde  nelge. 

8vo.  Paris.  7s. 
Opere    Scelte    di    Pietro    Metastasio.   pobblicaie 

da  A.  Buttura.    3  Vob  in  one.    32mo.    Paris. 

5s. 
Poesia  scelte  di  Silvio  Pellioo  de  Salnzzo.    32mo. 

Pkris.  3s.  6d. 
Pourret  de  Oauts,  Le  eqjnmandeur  4*  Argental ;  4pi- 

sode  du  seizi^me  sitele,  8vo.  Paris.  ^ 
Requite  poitique  k  M.  A.  de  Lamartine,  adreai^o  le 

19  f(6vri6r  1841 ;  par  J.  PetiuSenn,  de  Geneve. 

8vo.  Paris. 
Rime  scelte  di  Baldacehitti,  Borghi,  della  Valle, 

Ricci,  Romani.  32mo.' Paris.  3s.  6d. 
Pime  Scelte  di  Carrsr,  VittoreUi,  Berehet,  etc. 

32mo.  Paris.  3s.  6d. 
Sammlung  orientalischer  Miircben,  EizihluDgen 

und    Fabelui   von    Dr.  Brockhans.    Aua   dem 

Sanskrit   tlbersetzt.    Vols.  I.   and    II.    12mo. 

Leipzig. 
Schiller,    Gcdichte.    2   Vols.      18mo.    Stuttgart 

10s. 
Slovenske  P^smt,  krajnakiga  naroda.    Pervi  sv4sik. 

V  Ljubjami.  12aM».  28. 
Stolle,  F.,  Die  dentschen  Pikwikier.  Einkorakher 

Roman.  3  Vols.  8vo.  Leipzig. 
Toepfer,  Nouvelles  Genevoises.  iSmo.  Psris.  4s. 
Traits  truncation  physiqne,  tote/ZecCueiZeet  joonJe 

par  Rey  et  Harr6.    Vol.  I.  8va  Paris.  7s. 
Vander-Burch,  Los  enfians  de  Faxia.    L*annoire  da 

fer.  2  Vols  8vo  Paris.  17s. 
Vice  et  Virtne,  sagesse  et  inconduite,    bistoirea 
morales;    par  J.    F.    A.   Dnmouchel.      I  Vol 
12mo  Paris. 
Victor,  ou  PEnfant  de  la  For6t ;  par  M.  Doeray. 

Dnminil.  3  Vols  in  one.  18mo.   Paris. 
Villenenve-Bargemont,  de,  Le    livredea  afflig4s, 
ou    Dooleurs  et   Consolations.    2    Vols  18mo 
Fkria.  8s. 

CLASSICAL  LITERATURE  AND  PHI- 

LOLOGY. 

Basilicorum  libri  LX.  Post  Annibalis  Fabroticuraa 
ope.  cod  moss,  a  G,.  Heimbacbio  aliisqne  colla- 
torum  integriores  cum  scholiis  cdidit,  eld.  Heim- 
bach.  Vol  ri  Lib.  XIIL—XXUI.  conttnens.  4to. 
Lipsiae.  7s  Vols  I  and  II. 

Beer,  Inscriptionea  veteres  litteris  et  lingua  hojus. 
que  incognitis  ad  montem  Sinai  magno  nnmero 
servatae  quae  Pocock,  Nicbubr,  Montagu,  Cou* 
telle,  Seelzen,  Burckhardt,  de  Laborde,  Grev 
aliique  descripserunt.  Ezplicavit  etc.  Fasc.  1. 
4to  Lipnaie,  9s. 

Bibliutheca  Graeca  virorum  doctomm  opera  recog- 

l^nita  et  ccmmentariis  instructa,  corantibns  F. 
Jacobs  ct  V.  Post.    A.  Poetanim  Vol  XII,  eonti- 


lUh 


Ld9i4f  J^^  Warkt. 
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iMM  Biiripidii  tnifu64»niiii  Vol  II  «L  FBiigk. 

8vo    Gothae.    &■• 
v^nsnya^   Das  Bach    Kuitri,    dm    Jehuda    ha. 

Levi,  naeh  dem  hebriLiachen  Tezte  dea  Jehuda 

Ibn.TibboB  herausffefoben,  iibemetat  ood  mit 
»   Komnentar,  von    Jolowicz    nod   Caaael.     6vo 

Leipzig,  3b. 

Diodoonaire   oomplet  •  d*Hombra   et    dea   Uond. 

ridea ;    par   Tbiel.    Ire   Livr.  8to    Pana.     ISa 

oompiete. 
JKctioonaire  claaaiqoe  do  l*aniiqaitd,  aaer<0  et  pro- 

ftne,    etc.;   par   M.   N.  Boaillet.  S  Vols    8?o 

Paris  U, 

'  de  Poehe,  oo  Moureau  Tocabalaire  por- 

tatif  Frpo9.-AIleiDand  ^t  Allemand.Fran^.  1  Vol 

16mo  Paris. 
Etadea  aor  le  Tim^e  de  Platoa ;  par  IL  Martin.    2 

VoJa   Bvo    Paris.    15s  6d. 
Euripides  Iphigenia  in  Anlis.    Mit  Commentar  ron 

C.  G.  Fimhaber.     8vo    Leipz  g    6s. 
Granimaire    Egyptienne;     par    CHampollion    le 

Jeane.     3d  and    last  part.    Folio.    Paris,    li 

78  6d. 
Hebeostreit,     W.,    Etymologisch-kritiacbes   Wdr- 

terbaoh    dcr    Asthetischen   Kunstsprache.    8to 

Vienna. 
Histoire  litl^raire*  philologiqae  et  bibliographiqne 

des  patois;    par  Pierquin   de   Gtombloux.    8vo 

Paris  68  6d. 
Keller,  F.,  Semestria  ad  M.  Tullium  Giceronem. 

Liber  I,  Svo  Zaricb. 
Kraase,  Dr.,   kaahnixa,  oder  Institute,  Sitten  uud 

Brauehe    dea    alten    Hellas,    mit    besonderer 

Racksicht  auf  Kunstarcb&ologie.  Ister  Theil,  3 

Vols    with     183    Figures.      8to    Leipzig,     li 

lis  6d. 
Ocskovsky,  J.,  Der  praktische  Ungar,  oder  W5r- 

terbttch,   welchea  bauptsftchlich  die  sum   t&g- 

lichen     Gcbrauch    ndthigen    WSrter    enth&lt 

Sd    improved     and    enlarged    Edition.      8vo 

Tirnau.   28. 
cEuvres  compl^tea  de  Gic^ron.    De  la  Divination, 

traduction  nouvelle,par  M.  de  Golbery.  Da  Deatin, 

traduction  nouvelle,  par  M.  J.  Muigeart.    Vol 

XXXI.  8vo    Paris  88. 
Otto,  Dr.,  Kleines  WOrterbueh  der  franzd8iseben 

Stammwdrter  nach  ihrer  lateinischen  Etymolo- 
gic. ISmo    Karlsruhe.   28  6d. 
Pape,  Wilh.,  Wdrterbuch  der  griechischen   Eigen. 

namen,  nebst  eiaer  Uebersicht  fiber   die    Bild. 

ung     dcr     Personennamen.       Part    I.       Svo 

Bronawick. 
Petermann,    Jul.,    Porta   linguarum    oricntalium, 

aive  elementa  linguarum  syriacae,   chaldaicae, 

arablcae,    samaritanae,  aethiopioae,  armenicae, 

etc.    studiis    academicis  accommodata.     Edidit 

etc.    Para  II. — Lingua  cbaldaica.    18mo  Berlin 

48  6d. 
Pierquin  de    Gemblouz,  Histoiro  litt^raire,  philo- 

logique    et    bibliographique    dea    patois.     Svo, 

Paris.  78. 
Plutarchi  vita  Solonis.    Recognovit  et  commen- 

Uriis  suis  iUustravit  Westerman.     12mo  Bruns. 

wick.    2s. 
Pinck,  G.,  Prolegomena  ad  Aemilium   Probum  dd 

vero  auctore  vitarum  ezcellentiura  dncum  exte« 

rarum  gentium.    8vo  Basil.   4s. 
Soqnette,  Nouveau  dictionnaire  portugais-francais. 

Svo   Paris.  188  6d. 
Rosenthal,    L.,  Enfflische  and  deutsche  Dialoge, 

mit  besonderer    fiertlcksiehtigung    der  elegant- 

eren     Conversalions-Sprache.      8vo.     Hanover. 

4s  6d. 
Ruperti,  6.,Handbueh  der  rAmiscben  Altherthflmer. 

fart  I.     8vo.    Haoover.    158. 


Sohmaler.  J.  E.  Maiy  tiserb  aby  liersks  a  NjaoMke 
Rosmlowenja  a.  t.  d.  apisane  Wot  J.  E.  Smolarja. 
Wandipeh  Dentscho  Gesprache,  nebst  einea 
wendieh-deutacheo  and  deutsh.wendischen  WOr- 
terbiish.  8vo    Bautzen.    58. 

Wocher,  Max,  Allgemeine  Phonologie,  oder 
natOrlicbe  Grammatik  der  menscbliofaen 
Spraehe.  Mit  apecieller  Anw<;ndang  auf  daa 
HebrlUaohe,  Griechisohe,Lateini6cbe,  lialienische, 
FranzOsische,  £ngU8cho,  Deuuche,  und  die  reep. 
alten  uad  neuoR  Mundarten.  Svo.  Stnttgart 
7s  €d.  ^ 

MUSIC  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

Carmagnola,  opdra  en  deux  actes,  paroles  de  M.  E. 
Scribe,  muaique  de  M.  Ambroiae  Thomas.  8vo 
Paris. 

Comddies  d'Aristophane,  traduites  par  M.   Artaud. 

12mo    Pari8.  bs, 
Conseiller.Rapporteur,  comddie  en  trois  actes,  par 

C.  Dciavifftie.  8vo  48. 
Drieberg,    F.,    Die  griechische    Musik    auf    ihra 

Grundgesetze  zurQckgefahrt.      4lo  Berlin.  28  6d. 
Georges  le  Paysan,  drame  en  trois  actes ;  par  E, 

Gouin.    Svo  Paris.-     is. 
Grosses    Instrumental  und  VocaLConcert.      Eine 

musikaliache  Anthologie,   von    Ernst    Ortlepp. 

Vols  I  and  II,  l6mo  Stuttgart  28  6d. 
Held,   W.,  Liebe.     Tragddie  in    5  Acts.     ISmo 

Erfurt.  •     * 

Le  Maitre  d*Ecole,  vaudeville    en   un  acte  ;  paj; 

MM.     Lockroy     et    Anicet-Bourgeois.       Svo. 

Paris  la. 
Memoirs  8ur  Hucbald  et  sur  see  trait^s  des  Musi- 

que ;  par  E.  de  Couasemaker..    4to    Paris    17s  ; 

pap.  velin,  1/  ISs  6d. 
La  Mort  de  Mirabeaa,  drame  en  cinq  actes  et  en 

vers ;  par  Pauteor  de  la  Mort  de  Dan  ton.    Svo 

Lyons. 
Le  Neveu  du  Meroier,    com^dle  en  trois  actes. 

Paris    Is. 
Le    Pemiquier  de    l*Empereur,   drame    en    cinq 

actes;    par    Dupeuty    et   Maillan.    Svo    Paria 

la. 
Mudarra,  a  tragedy  in  5  Acts.    Paris. 
Pont^coulant,   de,    Hiatoiree    dea  instromens    da 

musique,  d*aprto  lea  anoiena  ^crivains  eto.    No. 

I.  Svo  Paris.  This  work  will  form  2  Vols  tkch 

of  16  Numbers. 
Sc^ne  Lyrique.    La  Fin  du   monde,  episode  d*nn 

podme  musical  in^dit,  mosiqoe  deM.de  Bombes. 

4co    Paris. 
Zacbarie,  drame  en  oino  actes  et  en  prose  ;  par  M. 

Rosier.    Svo    Paris  is.    ' 
Zeitschrift  far  Deutschlands    Muslk-Vereine  and 

Dilettanten.    Unter  Mitwirkung  von  Kunstga- 

lehrten,  Kilnstlem  und  Dilettantem,  von  paaspaf . 

Vol  I.  part  I.    Svo    Carlsruhe   2a  6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

Almanach  li  Pusage  des  Israelites,  pour  I'annte  do 

monde    5602,  aveo    lea  mois  et   joors  coms- 

pondans  ducalendrier  commun  1841-1842.  ISmo 

Paris. 
Annales  du  Parlement  Francais,  session  de  1840. 

Vol  11   Svo    Paris    l/78  6d. 
Apergu  historique,  politique  et  statistique  sarl'orga. 

nisation  militaire  de  la  Pruase  compar6e  avec  I'or. 

ganisation  militaire  de   la  France;    par  N.  J. 

Frantz.    Svo  Pliria  38. 
Archives  des  Decouvertee  et  des  Inventions  Don- 
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Lut  of  Jfew  Works. 


July,  1841. 


vellcfl  Imitei  dans  Im    Mieneaa,   etc,    pendant 

I'ann^e  1839.  1  Vol  8vo  Paris  Sa. 
Aalagoier,  Etude  pxmtique   ear  la    navigation  du 

centre  de  I'ouest  et  du  nord  de  la  France,  et  des 

principales  voies  navigable*  de  la  Belgique.     4to 

Paris  178. 
I/Australie,  conBid^rde  sous  le  rapport  des  avan- 

tages    qu*elle  offre    au    commerce    fran9aiB  et 

ii    r^migrant     de    toutes     les    nations.      4to 

Paris  Is. 
Bericht  an  Se.  Majest&t  den   Kaiser  von  Russland 

fiber  dae  Ministerium  des  dffentlichen  Unterrichts. 

12mo  Hamburg  2b  6d. 
Calandrier  des  Courses  de  Cbevaaz,  ou  Racing 

Calendar  Frangais  pour  Tannic  1840  ;  par  Tbo- 
.  mas  Brjon.  1  vol  l^mo  Paris  l3s. 
Conversations-Lexicon  dcr  Gcgenwart.    Weiss  bis 

Zunflwesen.  Part  XXXV.  8vo  Is  6d  ;  fine  paper, 

2s  6d. 
Deutsche  Vierteljahrs  Schrift.    No.  XIV  for  July. 

8vo  Stuttgart  bs. 
Dufayel,  Pnysiologie  de  l*amour.     Paris  7s  6d. 
Du    Gouvemement   repr^sentatif    en    France    et 

en    Angleterre  ;     par    M.    de     Carn^.     8vo 

Paris  9s. 
Hoffman,  W.,  Daratellung  der  Sl^Uverei,  mit  R(!lck< 
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sieht  auf  die  Greschiehte  derselben  und   aul*  die 

Emancipation.  8vo  Heidelberg. 
M6moires  de  I'academie  impdriate  des  scieDcea  dm 

Saint-PetersboQrg.     6me   Serie. — Scicncee  ma- 

th6matiques,    physiques   et  aaturelles.  Vol   VI 

part  II.   Sciences  natutelles,   Vol  IV  Folio  St. 

Petersburg. 
M^moires  de  la  society  dcsccienceeet  des  leitreade 

la  vUle  de  Blois.     Vol  III.  8vo  Blois. 
De  la  mif^re  des  classes  labor ie  uses  en  Angletetre 

et  en  France ;  de  la  nature  de  la  mtsdre,  de  son 

existence,    de   ses  cfiets,  de  ees  causes,    et   de 

Pinsuffisance  des  rem^des  qu'on   lui   a   oppoa^ 

jusqu'ici ;    par    E.  Buret.      2  Vols  in  one   6vo 

Paris    17s  Cd. 
La  noblesse  ancienne   et  la  noblesse  d'd  present ; 

par  lo  Comte  de  Zeller.    8vo  Parts  9s. 
Preusker,  K.,  Ueber  Jugendbildung  zumal  hawUche 

E^ehung.  5  parts  bvo  Leipzig. 
Les  Prisons  de  Paris ;  par  un  ancien  detenu.    1  Vol 

8vo  Paris  Gs. 
La  veritd    sur  la    question    d*Orient  et  sur    M. 

Thiers ;  par  le  Comte  d*Angeville.    8vo  Paiie 

7s. 
Zeitscbrift  ftlr  Mfinz-,  Siegel-  und  Wappcnkaode 

von  Dr.  B.  Koehne.     12  parts  8vo  Berlin  15a.  ^ 


INDEX    TO    VOL.    XXVI  I. 


A. 

AJnandnr  the  Oreai,  Edrisi'i  itorj  of  the  destraeuon 
of  a  dragon  by,  159. 

Affieri,  character  of  his  writings,  and  their  effects, 
4-6. 

Anleitung  xur  Kupferatiehkundef  by  Adam  Bartsch,  40. 

Apercu  ginhal  $ur  VEgyfte^  par  A.  B.  Clot-Bey, 
SMI ;  the  aathor  practises  as  a  physician  iti  Egypt, 
201, 202 ;  works  hitherto  pablished  on  Egypt*  ii()3 ; 
rains,  geological  structure,  of  Egypt,  SOo,  204 ; 
treatment  by  Europeans  of  their  slaves,  204; 
E^ptian  servants,  204,  205;  superstitioos  ideas, 
St&j  206;  anecdote  of  Mehemet  Ali  and  a  female 
magician,  206  ;  literature  of  the  Arab  race,  i6. ; 
an^doto  of  a  French  lady  carried  off  by  the  chief 
of  a  Bedouin  tribe,  207;  dislike  and  contempt  of 
Use  Turks  for  the  Europeans,  207, 203 ;  arrogance 
of  the  Mamelukes,  208,  209 ;  European  adven- 
turers  and  project  dealeis,  209;  civilisation  in  the 
East,  210 ;  character  and  objects  of  Mehemet  Ali, 
210,  211 ;  parallel  between  him  and  Peter  the 
Great,  211,  212 ;  administration,  financial  and 
executive,  212,213;  fellahs  in  Egypt,  213,  214; 
population  of  Egypt,  214 ;  navy,  schools,  and 
manufactures,  214,  215;  diet  and  maladies,  215, 
216 ;  extract  from  Volney  on  state  of  Egypt  in  his 
time,  217 ;  present  security  for  life  and  property, 
ifr. 

ArohBj  inconsistency  of  their  intellectual  attainments, 
150 ;  disadvantage  of  their  imitation  of  the  Greeks, 
150,  151;  unsafe  aathoritv  of  their  geography, 
151 ;  their  division  of  the  globe  into  climates,  151, 
152 ;  their  knowledge  of  the  countries  washed  by 
the  Mediterranean,  and  ignorance  of  more  northern 
ones,  152;  extracts  from  Edrisi's  work  on  their 
geography,  153, 154 ;  their  literature  and  romances, 

iifdkmo  Stofioa  TtalianOf  ossta  Raccolta  di  Opere  e 
Document!  finori  inediti  s  divenuti  rarissimi, 
rignardante  la  Storia  d'ltalia,  compilata  da  una 
Societi  di  Amici  e  CuUori  della  Medesima. 
(Italian  Historical  Archives,  or  Collection  of 
Works  and  Doenments  at  present  Rnpnblished  or 
scarce,  in  relation  to  Italian  History ;  compiled  bv 
a  Society  of  Friends  and  Students  ofthe same), 250. 

B. 

Baizac,  his  profligate  works,  75. 

Bancroft  ^George),  History  of  the  United  States, 

183, 
Btrittn  of  Africa,  some  aeeonnt  of;  151,155. 
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Berengwrio  (Augusto),  e  Cecilia  di  Baone,  Tragedie 
di  Carlo  Marenco  de  Ceva,  1. 

Bsrmiufez  (D.  Cean),  quotation  from  Diecionario 
dellas  Bellas  Artes,  43. 

Betttaa  von  Amtm^  the  heroine  of  Goethe's  corres- 
pondence with  a  child,  109 ;  her  correspondence 
with  Goethe,  111. 

Briaiio,  his  tragedy  of  Pier  delle  Vigne,  18. 

Brttentitf,  how  little  known  to  the  English  in  gene- 
ral, 76;  notices  of  her  history,  76-82;  composition 
ofthe  language,  83»  84 ;  specimen  ofthe  poetry  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  84;  extract  from,  with  trans- 
lation, i&. ;  her  monuments  of  antiquity,  the  Roche 
aux  F^es,  85 ;  remarkable  remains  in  Department 
of  Morbihan,  ifr. ;  Mr.  Deane's  account  ofthe  stonee 
of  Carnac,  ifr. ;  different  opinions  of  their  origin  and 
design,  86. 

Bwns,  singular  passage  in  one  of  his  letters  raspect- 
ing  his  predilection  for  blackguards,  34. 

C. 

ColEoe,  anecdote  of  bis  patriotism,  41. 

Caratfos,  Jewish  sect  supposed  to  be  a  remnant  of 

the  primitive  Jews,  146. 
Camae,  account  of  the  stones  of,  in  BritannVt  85 ; 

various  hypotheses  as  to  their  origin  and  design, 

86. 
Caiherime  i/.,  of  Russia,  her  character  and  internal 

policy,  21,22;  nature  of  her  laws,  23,24;  her 

SoHcy  with  respect  to  Turkey,  24 ;  and  Poland, 
S ;  her  share  in  the  deposition  of  Peter  the  Third, 
27 ;  treatment  of  her  son  Paul,  27, 28 ;  her  person- 
al  appearance,  28 ;  state  of  her  court,  t6. ;  benefit 
of  her  reign  to  Russia,  24. 

CeUk  and  Cymra^g  diaUd,  account  of,  83. 

Ceremonies,  Rites,  and  Customs  of  the  Jews,  by 
Hyman  Isaacs,  a  converted  Jew,  137. 

Charles  Albert,  king  of  Sardinia,  character  of.  174. 

Chiehagoff  (Xdminl),  inedited  memoirs  of,  20. 

China,  Edrisi*s  account  ofthe  manner  of  administar- 
inff  justice,  156, 157. 

Clot4iey,  Apercu  general  sur  TEgypte,  201. 

Colonization,  benefit  of,  to  modem  states,  168. 

Cortet.  [Vide  CrwuUis  horribles des  Conqn^ramU  in 
Mexique."] 

Crevelli  (Professor),  his  imitation  of  Oriental  blades, 
96. 

Cruantis  horribles  des  Canmtirants  du  Mexine  et  des 
Indiens  qui  les  aid^rent  a  soumettre  cet  Empire  k 
la  Coaronne  d'Espagne.  M^moire  de  Don  Fer- 
nando d'Alva  Ixtlilxochitl,  Supplement  &rHistoire 
dn  Pire  Sahagun  t  public  et  dedi^  au  goavem^ 
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meat  ■aprtoM  d«  la  Confederation  Mexicaine. 
Par  Charles  Marie  de  Bustamante,  55 ;  notiee  apon 
Ixtlilxoehid,  ib, ;  occupation  of  Mexico  b^  Cortex, 
56 ;  insurrection  of  the  Mexicans  upon  his  tempo- 
lary  absence,  ib, ;  he  withdraws  his  troopa  at  night 
from  Mexico,  57 }  returns  and  tuTests  the  town,  ib.; 
namber  of  his  Spaniards  and  allies,  58 ;  storms 
part  of  the  town,  58, 59 ;  carries  the  remaining 
quarters  of  the  town  with  dreadful  slaughter,  59, 60 ; 
his  barbarous  treatment  of  the  emperor,  60 ;  and 
of  his  other  prisoners,  60, 81 ;  ceremony  of  bap- 
tizing the  nauves,  61 ;  expedition  of  Cortex  into 
the  inteoor,  61,  62 ;  his  systematic  cruelty  to  the 
individnala  of  the  Mexican  dynasty,  62. 

D. 

De  Pradt,  criticiMn  on,  by  Rahel,  39. 

Db  Suul  (MadameX  Rahel's  criticism  upon,  38,  39. 

Die  Ckritdiche  QiavhentUhn  in  Unrev  Geschichtlichen 
Entwickelung,  und  im  Kampfe  mit  der  modemen 
Wissenschaft  dar^estellt,  von  Dr.  David  Friedrich 
Strauas.    (The  Christian  Doctrines  illustrated  in 

,  their  Historical  Development,  and  in  opposition 
with  modem  Science,  bv  Dr.  D.  F.  Strauss),  218 ; 
singular  arrangement  or  the  heads  of  his  subject, 
819, 220 ;  injurious  attempt  to  disjmve  the  Mo- 
saic account  of  the  creation,  220, 221 ;  Newton's 
BOtiott  of  the  creation;  extract  from  Strains  upon 
^e  incorporation  of  matter  and  God,  222, 223 ;  re^ 
view  of  his  chapter  upon  the  Reason  and  Aim  of  tlie 
Creation,  2^,  224 ;  arguments  of  Schelling  and 
Bobme,  224 ;  God  and  All  proved  not  to  be  equal 
ideas,  226 ;  Straoss*»  reasoningupon  angels,  227, 
228;  upon  the  firstcreated  pair,  228;  theAutochtho. 
n]ctheoi7oftheanthor,229,230;  refuted, 230,231. 

DU  CHinderode,  Zwey  Theile.  (Gunderode,  two 
volumes),  111. 

Drama,  state  of,  and  works  illustrative  of,  in  Italy, 
2, 3 ;  decline  of,  in  England  and  Germany,  19, 20. 

/Hi  CathoUdsm,  du  Protestantisme,  et  de  la  Philoso- 
phie,  en  France,  par  Francisque  Bouvet,  en  r6- 
ponse  t  M.  Guizot,  99 ;  difference  of  the  three 
Christian  communions,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Pro- 
testant, t6. ;  state  of  the  Greek  Church,  ib.;  extent 
to  which  the  infaffibOity  of  a  church  can  be  carried, 
100 ;  anecdote  of  a  eontro  veny  between  a  Protes- 
tant and  a  Roman  Catholic  divine  upon  the  au- 
thority of  the  Roman  Church,  100, 101 ;  tendency 
of  the  measures  of  the  Oxford  Tract  men,  101 ; 
anecdote  concerning  their  practices,  tk ;  their  ill- 
judged  depreciation  of  Lutner,  ib, ;  Carlyle's  de. 
seription  of  Luther's  controversy  with  Tetzel,  102 ; 
of  bis  bumini^  the  Papal  Bull  at  Wittenberg,  ib. ; 
of  his  proceeding  to  the  Diet  at  Worms,  102, 103; 
injudicious  system  of  building  to»  rapidly  selfsup- 
portinff  churches,  103;  extension  of  episcopacy 
throng   the   British   dominions,  104;   crowing 

Sower  of  the  true  Church,  105 ;  improbability  of 
le  revival  of  the  Papal  power,  ib, ;  character  and 
influence  of  Romanism,  105,  106. 
Dmmae  (Alexandre),  dramas  of,  72. 


i,  geography  of  the  Arabs  translated,  150 ;  ex- 
tract from,  163»  154 ;  hit  description  of  Africa, 
155.    [Y'ld^  Qeogr^^d^EdrisL^ 

iSdbfitftMi,  importance  and  inflaence  of,  167,  168; 
necessity  of  a  sound  and  moral  system  of,  171. 

Jfi|f^.    [  Vide  Ap»^  Gineral  star  CEgypU."] 

EgypHane,  ancient,  their  probable  knowledge  of 
steam,  chemistry  and  anatomy,  S^,  89 

Avrediiif ,  by  etching  and  the  burin,  as  practised 
in  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, 40, 41 ;  artists  of  Flanders,  41, 42 ;  French 
•chool  of  etching,  42,  43;  Spanish  engraven,  43; 


English  masters  in  engraving,  43-46 ;  method  of 
engraving  termed  opus  mallei,  46 ;  invention  and 
process  of  mezzotinto,  46,  47 ;  masters  in,  47 ; 
introduction  of,  into  Engkmd,  ib.;  chalk  engrav- 
ing, 48 ;  process  of  aouatinta  enmving,  49 ;  in- 
troduced  into  England  by  Paul  Sandby,  49,  50 ; 
invention  of  lithography  by  Senefekler,  50 ;  pro- 
cess  of,  51 ;  modem  masten  of  engraving,  82 ; 
fac-simile  views  from  the  Daguerreotype,  53 1 
probable  effects  of  upon  art,  54 ;  agrography,  or 
relief  engraving,  ib. 

Exatreione  DaguerrieimeSf  Collection  de  50  Planchee 
reprtentant  les  Vues  et  les  Monumens  les  pins 
remarquables  du  Globe,  40. 

£a»offt(ioii  de  Parie^  state  of  under  Napoleon  and 
the  Bourbons,  91 ;  engines  exhibited  in  1839, 91- 
94. 

F. 

Fenara  (Andrew),  composition  of  his  bladies,  96. 

Franu,  state  of  religious  feeling  in,  232,233;  her 
unchristian  conduct  in  Africa,  233;  supposed 
personal  dislike  of  Lord  Palmerston  to  France, 
234  y  unpopularity  of  the  Whig  cabinet  in  France,. 
235 ;  duty  of  France  and  the  European  sovereigns 
to  concur  in  the  formation  of  a  firm  government 
in  Spain,  236;  relative  situation  of  France  and 
England  with  respect  to  Spain,  236,  S^ ;  French 
aggression  in  Aigien,  237 ;  English  vilified  to  the 
Spaniards  hy  the  French,  238;  security  afforded 
bv  the  accession  to  office  of  M.  Guizot,  238, 239  ; 
obliijne  policy  necessary  to  French  statesmen  in 
dealing  with  their  nation,  239 ;  character  of  tbo 
partisans  of  Lonis  Philip,  240 ;  his  conduct  in  the 
affair  of  the  heritage  of  the  Duke  of  Bonrben,24l ; 
his  moral  influence  upon  the  French  nation,  242 ; 
small  worth  of  the  security  arising  from  his  per- 
sonal existence,  243 ;  situauon  of  France  with  re- 
gard to  the  European  powen  upon  points  of 
Eastern  policy,  244, 245. 

FnmkitiU,  modem  Jewish  sect  founded  by  Jacob 
Frank,  146. 

Fnmch  philosophen  of  the  eighteenth  oentniy,  64 ;. 
character  of  Rousseau,  65. 


CkuHc  dialect,  difference  between  the  Irish  and 
Scotch,  63. 

GaUrie  von  BUdmeeem  am$  RabePe  Xhngamg  tmd 
BritfweekeA,  heransgegeben  von  K.  A.  Vamhagen 
von  Ense,  30. 

Geompbie  d'Edriei,  traduite  de  TArebe  en  Frnn^ais 
d^prte  deux  Manuscrits  de  k  Biblioth^oe  da 
Roi,  et  accompa^;n^e  de  Notes,  par  M.  Amad^e 
Janbert    Recueil  de  Vovages  et  de  M6motres 
public  par  U  Soct^t6  de  G(6ographie,  150 ;  extract 
from,  153, 154 ;  description  of  Africa,  155 ;  of  tbo 
source  of  the  Nile,  156;  manner  of  admintftering 
justice  in  China,  156, 157 ;  description  of  the  idol 
of  MouUui,  157;   account   of  the  invasion  of 
Egypt  by  a  Frank  king.  ib. :  specimen  of  Edrisi's 
geography   of  England,  157,  158;   account   of 
phenomena  of  the  sea,  158;  story  of  the  deetmc- 
tion  of  a  dragon  by  Alexander  the  Great  159 ;  ex- 
traordinary animals  in   the  seas  of  China  and 
India,  ib, 

Ooethe,  memoin  of,  by  Dr.  Reimer,  107;  his  preseot 
reputation  in  Germany,  108;  his  disinterested 
character,  110. 

Gcldom,  character  of  his' comedies,  3. 

Oneke,  ancient,  their  industry  questioned  by  M.  Jo- 
bard,  87 ;  modem  inventions  unknown  to  them, 
88 ;  their  knowledge  of  steam,  balloons,  and  Ibe 
compass,  tb. 

Qmda  ddf  Edmcatore  e  Letture  per  i  fanciuUi,  ^^^ 
mensuale  oompilato  da  Raflaelo  LaiibbmseBtili. 
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167 ;    conipositioti  of,  aiid  whters  that  contribute 
to,  182. 

H. 

llaa$idst  a  Jewish  sect  ibaoded  ift  Poland  by  Rabbi 
Israel  Bashlem.  144, 145 ;  their  modem  state,  doc- 
trioea  and  mode  of  worship,  145. 

Hiiioire  de$  Rais  et  du  Dues  de  Bretagne,  par  M.  de 
Roujouz,  76 ;  their  independence  of  the  Freoch, 
ib.;  union  entered  into  wiili  the  French  in  the 
reign  of  Clovis,  77 ;  dissensions  between  the  sons 
of  Hoel  in  the  sixth  century,  i6. ;  growing  power 
of  the  churchmen  in  the  thirteenth  century,  77,  78 ; 
Duke  of  Britanny  excommunicated  and  forced  to 
yield  te  prelatic  supremacy,  78;  dukedom  passes 
at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  into  the 
family  of  Jean  de  Montfort,  ib, ;  ceremony  of  the 
investiture  of  his  son,  John  V.,  ib. ;  quarrels  be- 
tween Francis  I.  and  his  younger  brother  GiQes, 
79 ;  GiUes  calumniated  to  the  king  of  France,  79, 
€0;  who  sends  him  prisoner  to  Dinan,  80;  the 
duke  causes  a  charge  of  treason  to  be  brought 
him,  80,61;  administers  poison  to  him,  61;  release 
of  Giles  demanded  in  a  forged  letter,  purporting  to 
be  from  Henry  VI.  of  England,  tft.;  project  to 
starve  him  to  death  .frustrated  by  an  old  woman, 
82;  he  is  smothered  by  his  keepers,  ib. ;  remarka- 
ble death  of  his  brother  the  duke,  82, 83 ;  language 
of  Britanny  derived  from  tlie  Celtic,  83 ;  Breton 
ballad  of  the  sixteenth  century,  84 ;  extract  from, 
with  translation,  ib. ;  monuments  of  antiquity  of 
Britanny,  Roche  anx  F^es,  85;  remarkable  an- 
<ique"remains  in  the  department  of  Morbiban,  ib. ; 
account  of  the  stones  at  Carnac,  by  Mr.  Deaoe, 
85,  86 ;  various  hypotheses  with  respect  to  their 
origin  and  design,  66. 

SisUfrg  and  Practice  of  Photogenic  Drawing,  on  the 
true  Principles  of  Daguen^otype,  with  a  new 
method  of  Dioramic  Painting;  secrets  purchased 
by^  the  French  government,  and,  by  command, 
published  for  the  benefit  of  arts  and  manufactures 
£y  the  inventor,  L.  G.  Daguerre,  Officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  and  member  of  various  acade- 
mies, 40, 

History  of  the  Uwled  Siatm,  from  the  Discovery 
of  tlie  American  Continent,  by  George  Bancroft, 
183 ;  early  voyages  to  the  shores  of  America,  184 ; 
discoveries  of  the  French,  ib. ;  career  ofChamplain, 
185 ;  expedition  of  the  Spaniards  to  Florida,  ib. ; 
conflict  with  the  Chickasaws,  185, 186;  settlement 
founded  by  the  French  Calvinists  in  Florida,  186-; 
Virginia  colonized  by  the  English,  187;  charter 
grauted  by  King  James,  ib. ;  romantic  adventures 
of  John  Smith,  188 ;  government  of  Virginia  b^ 
Lord  Delaware,  189;  uavery  in  Virginia,  tfr.;  emi- 
gration of  the  Pnritans,  1^^191 ;  their  constitu- 
tion and  growing  prosperity,  191 ;  state  of  the 
•colonies  during  the  Commonwealth  and  at  the 
Restoration,  192,  193;  population  of  New  Eng- 
land, 194 ;  Indian  wars,  ib. ;  disturbances  in  Vir- 
ginia, 195 ;  Quakers  founded  by  George  Fox,  195, 
196;  their  principles,  196;  life  of  William  Penn— 
his  treaty  with  the  Algonqoins,  197 ;  effect  of  the 
revolution  of  1688  upon  Virginia}  198 ;  witchcraft 
in  Massachusetts,  198, 199 ;  Jesuit  missionaries  in 
French  America,  199 ;  Walpole*s  policy  with  re- 
gard to  the  taxation  of  the  colonies,  200 ;  emigra- 
tion of  Moravians  to  the  Savannah,  201. 

HoUar,  the  engraver,  account  of  his  life,  44. 

Hugo  (Victor),  tendency  of  his  works,  72. 

I. 

//  Cmdt  Giovanni  Angutsmia  e  Beatrice    Tendt^ 

Draromi  di  Felice  Tenotti,  1. 
Jnduitrie  Frangais.    Rapports  sur  TExposition  de 


1839.  (French  Manufactures.  Reports  on  the  Ex- 
hibition of  1639),  byJ.  B.  A.  M.  Jobard,  87 ;  indus- 
try of  the  Greekn.  87,  88;  modem  inventions  un- 
known to  them,  88 ;  kuowledf  e  of  the  ancients  in 

>  chemistry,  anatomy,  algebra,  &«.,  88.  89;  of  elec- 
tricity, 89;  impossibuity  of  checking  modem 
civilisation,  90;  commercial  improvement  under 
Colbert,  ib. ;  expositions  under  the  Consulate  and 
the  Bourbons,  9H  evils  produced  by  large  capi- 
talists, ib. ;  policy  of  extending  the  period  of 
patents  for  inventions,  ib.  ,*  observations  of  Jobard 
upon  the  effects  and  power  of  invention,  91,  92; 
dates  of  the  laws  of  patents  among  different  na 
tions,  92;  review  of  the  steam-engines  of  the  Ex- 
position, ib.;  flame-engines,  93;  character  and  in- 
ventions of  Baron  Seguier,  93, 94  spinning  ma- 
chines, amount  of  flax  spun  in  England  and 
France,  94 ;  inability  of  the  French  to  keep  our 
engines  in  repair,  ib. ;  manufacturo  of  paper,  cop- 
per and  steel  in  France,  04,  95^  method  of  tem- 
pering steel,  95,  96 ;  the  tempering  by  air  of  Da- 
mascus blades,  96 ;  Professor  Crevelli's  imitation 
of  oriental  sabres,  ib. ;  Andrew  Ferrara's  blades, 
ib. ;  French  and  Belgian  mines  of  lead,  97 ;  zinc 
and  boring  apparatus,  97,  98i  anUcipated  effects 
from  deep  excavations  of  the  earth,  9d. 

Inedited  Memoirs  of  Admirtd  Chichagofy  a  Russian 
Minister  of  State,  20 ;  unsuccessful  in  defending 
the  passage  of  the  Berezina  against  Napoleon,  21 ; 
character  of  Catherine  the  Great,  21,  22;  present 
internal  condition  of  Russia,  1^,  23;  government 
of  women  preferable  to  that  of  men  m  arbitraiy 
monarchies,  23;  nature  of  Catherine's  laws  and 
regulations,  23,  24;  poverty  of  the  Russian  Ian- 

fuage,24 ;  policy  of  Catherine  with  respect  to  Tur^ 
ey ,  24, 25 ;  and  Poland,  25,  26 ;  personal  qualities 
of  the  Poles  and  political  dispotfition  of  that  nation, 
26 ;  depositMB  of  Peter  III^  27 ;  education  of  Paul 
the  Empress's  son,  27,  28;  persond  appearance  of 
Catherine,  28;  state  of  her  court,  ib. ;  defect  in 
Russian  military  system,  29 ;  tendency  of  Russian 
conquests,  29,  30;  benefit  to  Russia  of  Catherine's 
reign,  30. 

Judian  Drama,  present  state  of,  2,  3 ;  comedies  of 
Goldoni,  3;  different  scUbols  of  Italian  comedy, 
3,  4 ;  character  and  effect  of  Alfieri's  Uai^edies, 
4-6 ;  writings  of  Manzoni,  6,  7 ;  chorus  in  the 
third  act  of  hu  "  Aldelchi,**  8,  9 ;  literary  feeliiu  and 
style  in  Italy,  10 ;  "  Francesea  da  Rimini,"  by  S. 
Pellico,  11,  12;  extract  from,  12;  his  "Eufemio,'* 
and  other  tragedies,  13, 14;  dramatic  works  of  Nic- 
colini,  14,  lo;  extracts  from  "  Giovanni  daProci- 
da,*'  16;  defects  of  "  La  Rosmonda,'*  and  extracts 
from,  16-18;  literary  productions  of  Marenco  and 
Briano,  18i  new  sWle  of  Italian  dramatic  works, 
18,  19 ;  decline  of  the  drama  in  Germany  and 
England,  19, 2a 

Jtahf,  General  Views  of  its  History  and  Literatnra  in 
reference  to  itii  present  State,  by  L.  Mariotti,  260: 
his  beautiful  description  of  Venice,  251 ;  of  Flo- 
rence and  Rome,  251,  252;  rise  of  the  power  of 
the  Church  and  monachism,  252;  sketch  of  the 

Soets  who  preeeeded  Dante,  t6. ;  character  of 
[achiavelli,  253. 
Italy,  disadvantage  to  her  arising  from  non-emicrar 
tion,  168, 169;  state  of  the  Italian  peasant,  169, 
170 ;  universities  in  Italy,  170-172 ;  attempt  of  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  to  transfer  the  univenity 
of  Sienna  to  Pisa,  172, 173;  diaracter  of  CharUm 
Albert,  King  of  Sardinia,  174;  StudenU  of  Sardinia, 
ib. ;  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  175, 176;  pious  exer- 
cises in  Italian  seminaries,  176;  neglected  ohserr- 
ance  of  the  seventh  day,  176, 177 ;  puritjr  and  inno- 
cenee,of  the  inhabitants  of  many  villages  in  the  Lom- 
bard plain,  177, 178 ;  Roman  Catholic  priests  inef- 
ficient instruments  of  moral  instruction*  179; 
Bchook  established  in  the  Adstro-Italian  provinces, 


